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PREFACE. 
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Every  exertion  has  been  made  to  include  a full  and  authentic  ac- 
count of  those  peculiarly  great  events  by  which  the  year  1820  has  been 
distinguished.  The  death  of  a King — another  royal  person  accused 
and  tried  amid  the  general  ferment  of  the  nation— three  great  revolu- 
tions  abroad — treason  and  insurrection  at  home ; — these  have  crowded 
into  this  short  era  much  more  than  its  usual  portion  of  political  im- 
portance. Care  has  been  taken  to  give  a mil  report  cf.those  interest- 
ing trials  which  arose  out  of  the  internal  disturbances.  With  regard  to 
the  Scottish  Treason  trials  in  particular,  we  have  been  favoured,  from 
the  most  authentic  sources,  with  the  means  of  giving  a much  more 
ample  report  than  had  hitherto  appeared. 

The  extraordinary  magnitude  of  these  materials,  which  form  the  es- 
sential object  of  an  Annual  Register,  has  alone  extended  the  volume 
beyond  its  usual  dimensions.  No  adequate  space  could  thus  be  left 
for  the  accessory  and  ornamental  parts, — Biography,  Science,  Disco- 
very, Poetry,  &c.  Unwilling  to  treat  these  in  a slight  and  hasty  man- 
ner, we  have  judged  it  more  advisable  to  postpone  them  till  the  fol- 
lowing volume,  which  will  appear  in  the  course  of  a few  months.  Re- 
lating to  an  era  less  crowded  with  political  events,  it  will  afford  space 
for  introducing  these  subjects,  so  far  as  they  relate  both  to  1820  and 
1821. 
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Death  of  George  III . — General  View  of  his  Age . — Hit  Public  and  Private 
Character . — Accession  of  George  IV. — Death  of  the  Duke  of  Kent. 


T he  first  important  event  which  di- 
versified the  present  year,  was  one 
which,  even  as  occurring  to  an  indi- 
vidual long  since  dead  to  himself  and 
to  the  world,  caused  a deep  emotion 
in  the  public  mind.  For  many  years, 
the  monthly  bulletins  had  continued 
regularly  to  announce,  that  his  Ma- 
jesty was  in  good  health  and  spirits, 
but  that  his  disorder  continued  una- 
bated. The  public  having  ceased  to 
read  these  bulletins,  it  had  scarcely 
been  observed  that  the  last  one  had 
stated  some  change  to  have  taken 
place.  It  burst,  therefore,  as  a com- 
plete surprise  upon  the  nation,  when 
an  official  bulletin  announced  the  ex- 
tinction of  ail  that  yet  survived  of  this 
aged  and  revered  Monarch.  Small 
as  this  event  now  was,  it  awakened 
in  every  thinking  mind  a crowd  of 
interesting  and  solemn  recollections. 
All  the  ideas  of  royalty  and  of  kingly 
power,  as  originally  formed  in  the 
mind  of  almost  every  Briton  now  li- 


ving, had  been  intimately  associated 
with  the  name  and  person  of  George 
III.  All  the  revolutions  which,  du- 
ring moje  than  half  a century,  had 
agitated  the  world,  and  changed  its 
aspect ; wonderful  mutations  in  the 
external  and  internal  state  of  the  em- 
pire— in  its  relations  with  the  neigh- 
bouring states,  and  with  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  ; — a new  tone  infused 
into  human  thought,  and  into  the 
whole  frame  of  society  ; — these  were 
the  objects  which  at  Once  presented 
themselves,  on  comparing  the  com- 
mencement with  the  close  of  this  long 
reign.  The  truin  of  contemplation 
into  which  we  are  thus  drawn,  di- 
vides itself  naturally  into  two  leading 
branches — the  age,  and  the  character , 
of  George  III. 

It  has  been  said,  that  every  age 
considers  the  events  which  have  dis- 
tinguished it,  as  more  wonderful  than 
any  other.  Admitting  fully  this  prone- 
ness to  exaggeration,  and  that  the 
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owers  of  change  have  at  all  times 
een  at  work,  still  it  can  scarcely  be 
denied,  that,  with  one  exception,  no 
modern  age  can  come  in  competi- 
tion, for  the  greatness  of  its  changes, 
with  the  one  which  has  passed  over 
our  heads.  That  one — the  age  of 
Charles  V.,  marked  by  the  downfal 
of  feudal  power — the  Reformation, 
and  the  discovery  of  both  Indies, 
scarcely  produced  so  great  an  altera- 
tion in  the  aspect  and  frame  of  society. 
Long  periods  have  elapsed,  in  which 
only  the  observant  eye  of  the  philo- 
sopher can  trace  any  sensible  change, 
or  the  seeds  of  future  revolution.  At 
other  times,  the  waves  of  conflict  and 
revolution  have  rolled  back  and  for- 
ward in  tumultuous  succession,  yet 
have  finally  subsided  into  a surface 
nearly  as  tranquil  as  at  first.  Europe 
has  certainly,  in  its  late  agitations, 
presented  a sort  of  cycle,  performing 
its  circuit,  and  returning  into  itself; 
but  in  the  course  of  this  revolution, 
it  has  left  traces  much  too  deep  to  be 
ever  effaced.  The  late  changes,  more- 
over, differ  essentially  from  those  pro- 
duced by  the  inhabitants  of  one  part 
of  the  globe,  conquering,  colonizing, 
and  giving  their  tone  and  character 
to  another.  The  movement  here  was 
entirely  interior — burst  forth  from  its 
- owu  bosom,  and  arose  therefore  from 
impulses  more  permanent  and  more 
deeply  seated. 

The  most  prominent  change,  and 
the  main  source  of  the  troubles  which 
have  shaken  the  world,  is  one  which 
Britain  may  view  with  pride,  amid  all 
the  alarms  to  which  it  has  given  rise. 
That  supreme  representative  legisla- 
ture, which,  considered  by  the  other 
nations  as  essentially  and  exclusively 
British,  was  viewed  by  them  with 
admiration  and  wonder)  but  without 
hope,  is  now  possessed,  expected,  or 
at  least  eagerly  desired,  by  all  conti- 
nental Europe.  The  first  effort  to  at- 
tain it,  shooting  so  far  beyond  the 


mark,  leading  to  such  frightful  con- 
vulsions, and,  for  some  time,  to  an 
issue  so  opposite  to  its  original  aim, 
caused,  for  some  time,  a strong  re- 
vulsion of  opinion  towards  any  sys- 
tem that  was  regular  and  established 
The  tempest,  however,  passed  by ; 
and  Europe,  on  regaining  its  tranquil 
attitude,  was  found  throughout  im- 
bued with  the  desire  and  determina- 
tion of  obtaining  representative  go- 
vernments. Ancient  power,  indeed, 
has  mustered  all  its  energies  to  re- 
press this  rising  spirit ; and,  in  some 
instances,  with  success.  But  we  may 
confidently  predict,  that  the  attempt 
to  maintain  the  principles  of  absolute 
monarchy,  is  too  contrary  to  the  spi- 
rit of  the  age,  to  be  attended  with 
more  than  temporary  success.  With- 
out entering  deep  into  questions  of 
European  policy,  we  may  content 
ourselves  with  holding  it  certain,  that 
the  period  in  which  the  principles  of 
simple  monarchy  were  tranquilly  ac- 
quiesced in  by  the  nations  of  Europe, 
is  departed,  without  any  possibility  of 
its  ever  returning. 

Another  change,  closely  connected 
in  every  way  with  the  above,  is  the 
decline  of  that  aristocratic  influence 
and  character,  which  formed  the  pre- 
dominant feature  in  modern  Euro- 
pean society.  Several  centuries,  in- 
deed, had  elapsed  since  feudal  power 
and  privilege  had  yielded  to  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Monarch.  Still,  s 
lofty  sense  of  honour,  a studied  po- 
lish of  manners,  and  a paramount  im- 
portance attached  to  the  distinctions 
of  birth,  maintained  throughout  Eu- 
rope a privileged  order,  superior  to, 
and  strongly  distinguished  from,  the 
mass  of  the  people.  The  importance 
attached  to  commerce  and  the  mo- 
nied interest — the  ruin  of  many  great 
families  by  reigning  profusion — the 
diffusion  of  literature,  and  of  a spirit 
of  bold  inquiry,  shook  greatly  this 
ancient  veneration  for  rank,  and  ren- 
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dered  more  prevalent  the  habit  of 
considering  man  as  man.  But  it  was 
the  French  Revolution  which  was 
first  seen  sweeping  away,  as  with  a 
flood,  all  the  distinctions  which  had 
been  held  sacred  in  Europe  for  ages. 
It  is  true,  the  returning  tide  brought 
back  the  fragments,  and  even  the  re- 
volutionary dynasty  was  seen  eager- 
ly collecting,  and  attempting  to  re- 
place them.  In  the  rest  of  Europe, 
the  rights  and  titles  of  the  privileged 
orders  remained  untouched,  and  seem- 
ed even  to  have  gained  a triumph 
over  the  efforts  to  overthrow  them. 
Still,  over  all  Europe,  the  founda- 
tions of  the  great  aristocratic  edifice 
were  permanently  loosened.  Talents 
and  wealth — the  one  a higher,  the 
other,  perhaps,  a meaner  distinction, 
have  every  where,  in  the  estimation 
of  mankind,  supplanted  birth  and  ti- 
tle. Nor  does  there  seem  any  thing 
likely  to  occur,  for  a long  period, 
which  will  not  tend  to  confirm  and 
extend  the  superior  sway  of  these 
new  principles. 

If  we  consider  the  past  aspect  of 
Europe  in  a moral  point  of  view,  it  is 
difficult  to  appreciate  an  age  which 
has  exhibited  itself  under  such  vari- 
ous aspects,  and  shone  so  prominent, 
both  in  virtue  and  crime.  Few  ages 
have  been  marked  by  higher  displays 
of  heroism  and  patriotism,  or  have 
witnessed  more  extensive  exertions 
of  universal  philanthropy.  None, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  exhibited 
more  daring  guilt,  and  all  the  dark- 
est powers  of  the  human  soul  met  in 
fiercer  conflict.  All  the  great  land- 
marks of  human  thought  and  conduct 
have  been  moved  from  their  places  ; 
and  every  one  has  been  left  at  liberty 
to  follow  the  impulse  which  hurried 
him  into  the  extremes  either  of  good 
or  of  evil. 

If  we  pass  beyond  the  limits  of 
Europe,  we  shall  find  the  new  wrorld 
undergoing  a change  of  a different 


kind,  but  no  less  decisive  and  ira- 
ortant.  The  ages  which  preceded 
ad  seen  America  trampled  beneath 
the  foot  of  an  invading  power.  Eu- 
rope had  crushed  the  western  world 
with  a yoke  of  iron ; and  she  still 
considered  her  settlements  there  only 
as  distant  plantations,  to  be  admini- 
stered for  the  sole  behoof  of  the  mo- 
ther state.  In  the  course  of  this  ar- 
rangement, the  population  of  Ame- 
rica became  European ; the  manners 
and  habits  of  Europe — all  its  arts  of 
war  and  peace,  were  diffused  over 
the  boundless  regions  of  the  new  con- 
tinent. Hence,  by  degrees,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  early  colonists,  born 
and  bred  in  America,  and  seeing  no- 
thing about  them  that  was  not  Ame- 
rican, lost  sight  of  their  ties  with  the 
old  world.  A mother,  who  exercised 
her  rights  only  to  impose  the  most 
degrading  fetters,  and  to  make  them 
the  devoted  instruments  of  her  ava- 
rice and  ambition,  appeared  to  them 
to  have  little  claim  on  filial  duty. 
Yet,  as  too  often  happens  in  such 
cases,  the  power  which  had  acted  on 
the  mildest  and  most  liberal  system, 
was  the  first  to  suffer.  England  had 
infused  her  own  liberal  spirit  and  in- 
stitutions into  her  Transatlantic  sub- 
jects ; hence,  exercises  of  authority 
that  were  comparatively  mild,  excited 
there  a spirit  of  resistance  never 
roused  by  the  cruel  and  oppressive 
despotism,  which  tyrannized  over 
South  America.  The  distant  situa- 
tion of  these  states,  the  rude  extent 
of  their  territory,  and  the  support  of 
European  powers,  the  jealous  rivals 
of  Britain  enabled  them  to  establish 
complete  independence.  Then  was 
first  seen  in  the  new  world,  and  on 
the  spot  formerly  covered  by  huts  of 
Indian  savages,  a great,  civilized,  and 
independent  empire,  possessing  re- 
sources that  will  enable  her  ere  long 
to  outrival  Europe  itself.  The  eman- 
cipation of  the  Spanish  colonies  came 
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later,  and  was  worked  out  with  great- 
er difficulty,  in  consequence  of  the 
jealous  care  with  which  their  chains 
had  been  rivetted  ; still  there  can  be 
no  longer  any  doubt  of  its  being  com- 
plete. Indeed,  the  entire  political  se- 
paration of  the  two  continents  is  an 
event  which  cannot  now  be  at  a great 
distance.  Too  happy  for  the  powers 
of  Europe  if  they  tranquilly  yield  to 
an  issue  inevitably  prepared  by  the 
course  of  human  events,  and  do  not 
again  waste  their  blood  and  treasure  in 
abortive  attempts  to  counteract  them. 

In  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
globe,  a revolution  as  complete,  but 
very  opposite  in  its  character,  mark- 
ed the  reign  of  George  III.  The  most 
splendid  of  the  empires  of  Asia,  the 
empire  of  Sandracottus,  of  Timur, 
and  of  Aurengzebe,  an  empire  con- 
taining a hundred  millions  of  men, 
has  been  subjected  to  the  absolute 
sway  of  a company  of  merchants,  who 
can  reach  it  only  by  a navigation  of 
fifteen  thousand  miles.  Yet  strange 
and  anomalous  as  this  arrangement 
appears,  it  is  so  strongly  supported 
by  the  great  superiority  of  energy 
and  character  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  by  long  habits  of  foreign  sub- 
jection, that,  without  some  very  un- 
foreseen event,  it  is  likely  to  endure 
for  several  generations.  If  such  dis- 
tant possessions  yield  any  solid  bene- 
fit, this  oriental  empire  may  well  coin- 

fiensate  Britain  for  all  that  she  has 
ost  in  the  occidental  regions.  Pro- 
bably, however,  the  real  benefit  is  not 
very  great ; and  Britain,  when  the 
hour  of  separation  at  last  comes,  may 
suffer  as  little  as  by  the  loss  of  her 
western  colonies. 

While  the  civilized  world,  and  all 
the  regions  connected  with  it,  w^re 
shaken  by  these  violent  convulsions, 
Britain  enjoyed  a deep  internal  tran- 
quillity. No  foreign  enemy  set  foot 
upon  her  soil ; nor  did  civil  conflict 


desolate  her  borders.  The  changes 
which  took  place  in  her  political  mind 
and  character  were  gradual ; insensi- 
bly springing  from  her  own  interior 
action,  and  from  sympathy  with  those 
mightier  changes  with  which  all  the 
surrounding  nations  were  shaken.  The 
higher  orders  lost  none  of  their  titles 
or  honours ; and  their  place  in  the  po- 
litical system  was  supported  by  habits 
and  acquirements  superior  to  those 
possessed  by  the  same  rank  in  other 
countries.  Still,  during  the  present 
period,  there  had  insensibly  taken 
place  a decline  of  the  reverence  with 
which  rank  and  titles  were  viewed — 
a continually  augmenting  energy  of 
the  popular  spirit ; and  an  eagerness, 
even  in  the  lowest  ranks,  to  obtain  an 
influence  in  the  direction  of  public 
affairs.  From  the  Revolution  to  the 
commencement  of  the  present  reign, 
all  the  tendencies  to  public  commo- 
tion had  been  to  support  the  rights  of 
birth  and  hereditary  succession  ; and 
the  established  government  had  been 
under  no  danger,  unless  from  the  re- 
storation of  a dynasty  invested  with 
absolute  power.  Under  George  III. 
this  tendency  disappeared,  and  danger 
arose  from  an  opposite  quarter.  All 
the  disturbances  and  alarms  felt  by  the 
nation,  during  its  lapse,  have  arisen 
from  the  eruptions  of  the  popular  spi- 
rit ; and  the  only  government  which 
it  has  been  ever  proposed  to  substi- 
tute for  the  existing  one,  has  been  one 
consisting,  or  at  least  containing  a 
larger  portion  than  now,  of  democra- 
tic elements.  Not  unconnected  pro- 
bably w'ith  this  change  in  public  opi- 
nion, has  been  another  in  the  position 
taken  by  the  crown.  William,  and 
the  early  princes  of  the  house  of 
Hanover,  though  disposed,  like  other 
kings,  to  push  their  actual  power  as 
far  as  it  w'ould  go,  yet  professed 
whig  principles;  those  by  which  alone 
they  did  or  could  continue  to  sit  on 
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the  British  throne.  After  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  Stuarts,  and  of  all  interest 
in,  or  favour  for,  that  unfortunate 
house ; and  after  the  dangers  which 
began  to  arise  from  a new  Quarter, 
its  views  were  likely  to  undergo  a 
change.  Nothing  now  separated  the 
crown  from  its  natural  friends — from 
those  who  were  disposed  to  support 
to  the  utmost  the  cause  of  authority 
and  of  hereditary  right.  This  party 
were  now  disposed  to  transfer  to  the 
Hanover  succession  that  fealty  which 
their  ancestors  had  felt  for  the  hope- 
less cause  of  the  abdicated  race.  Per- 
haps, had  there  been  as  deep  a root 
of  toryism  in  the  country,  as  under 
William,  or  even  under  George  II., 
the  consequences  might  have  been 
dangerous  to  public  liberty.  But 
tories,  even  the  most  zealous,  no 
longer  supported  monarchical  power 
with  the  same  blind  zeal  as  their  ja- 
cobite  ancestors.  They  supported  it, 
not  on  the  principles  of  divine  right 
and  passive  obedience,  but  simply  as 
tending  to  support  the  welfare  of  so- 
ciety, and  the  place  which  they  them- 
selves held  in  it.  When  to  this  cold- 
ness of  the  supporters  of  the  crown, 
we  add  the  increased  numbers  and 
zeal  of  those  who  seek  to  reduce  its 
prerogative,  there  seems  very  little 
reason  to  suppose  or  apprehend  any 
general  increase  of  the  regal  influ- 
ence. 

If,  from  political  arrangements,  we 
proceed  to  public  economy  and  the 
pursuits  of  national  industry,  we  shall 
find  the  reign  of  George  III.  consti- 
tuting a truly  remarkable  era.  Bri- 
tain presented  then  a progress,  un- 
paralleled in  any  other  age  or  nation, 
either  as  to  its  rapidity,  or  the  height 
which  it  reached.  Science  came  forth 
from  her  closet,  and  taught  the  me- 
chanic, with  instruments  before  un- 
known, to  ply  the  loom  and  the  wheel 
with  tenfold  effect.  Its  instructions. 


duly  seconded  by  the  industry  and 
skill  of  the  British  capitalist,  produ- 
ced manufactures  that  seemed  suffi- 
cient for  the  supply  of  a world.  To 
the  old  English  staples  of  wood  and 
iron,  another  was  added,  which  soon 
eclipsed  both,  though  with  materials 
drawn  from  an  opposite  hemisphere. 
This  manufacture,  which  in  a few 
years  converted  villages  into  cities, 
and  covered  barren  tracts  with  an 
immense  population,  may  probably 
boast  a superiority,  in  regard  to  the 
amount  of  its  products,  over  any  ever 
established  in  the  world.  We  forbear 
to  make  any  observations  on  the  stag- 
nation which  this,  still  more  than  the 
other  branches  of  industry,  has  so  re- 
markably experienced ; being  yet  un- 
able to  determine  whether  it  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  a permanent  decline,  or 
merely  to  the  temporary  exhaustion 
produced  by  over  excitement. 

The  foreign  trade  of  England  has 
been  in  full  proportion  to  its  manu- 
factures ; many  of  which  were  desti- 
ned for  the  supply  of  the  most  distant 
regions.  The  forced  carrying  trade 
of  the  United  States,  which  It  lost  by 
their  attainment  of  independence,  has 
been  much  more  than  compensated 
by  the  valuable  trade  of  consumption 
with  that  flourishing  quarter  of  the 
world.  The  carrying  trade,  which 
Britain  gained  during  the  revolution- 
ary war  by  the  annihilation  of  rival 
navies,  was  not  perhaps  of  so  much 
value  as  has  been  supposed. 

Meantime,  the  present  age  has  been 
more  peculiarly  distinguished  by  im- 
provements in  a different  direction. 
From  the  fifteenth  century  down- 
wards, commerce  had  been  the  idol 
before  which  the  nations  bowed.  Agri- 
cultural industry  and  internal  com- 
munication were  considered  as  ob- 
jects humbly  useful  indeed,  but  not 
as  those  in  which  the  splendour  and 
greatness  of  a nation  consisted.  The 
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present  age  took  a sounder  view  of 
the  subject.  Agriculturewas  at  length 
owned  as  the  grand  and  solid  basis  of 
national  prosperity ; its  advancement 
became  the  object  of  general  solici- 
tude ; societies  for  its  improvement 
were  instituted,  over  which  the  most 
illustrious  personages  in  the  nation 
made  it  their  pride  to  preside.  In 
short,  with  such  effect  were  know- 
ledge, skill,  and  capital,  employed  by 
the  farmer,  that  in  the  course  of  this 
reign,  the  rents  over  the  kingdom 
were  generally  tripled ; and  in  the 
northern  and  previously  less-impro- 
ved districts,  were  raised  in  a much 
greater  proportion.  For  reasons  al- 
ready mentioned,  we  shall  say  no- 
thing of  the  existing  stagnation,  till 
it  shall  appear  to  what  extent  it  is 
likely  to  be  permanent.  We  can- 
not, however,  forbear  alluding  to 
the  vast  works  undertaken  during 
this  period  for  the  promotion  of  in- 
ternal trade.  Those  carried  on  by 
government,  though  very  extensive, 
bear  but  a very  small  proportion  to 
the  numberless  millions  expended  by 
private  adventurers  ; so  that  England 
may  now  be  considered  as  rivalling 
China  in  this  species  of  improvement, 
the  most  valuable  and  permanent  of 
any. 

Our  limits  scarcely  admit  of  con- 
sidering this  age  in  a literary  and  in- 
tellectual view.  A volume  would  be 
necessary  to  do  justice  to  so  vast  a 
subject.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  no  pe- 
riod in  the  history  of  the  world  has 
been  witness  to  more  varied  or  more 
splendid  exertions.  In  this  reign,  the 
muse  of  history,  which  had  almost 
slumbered  in  modern  times,  and  more 

£articularly  in  England,  produced,  in 
Robertson,  Hume,  and  Gibbon,  mo- 
dels rivalling  the  most  classic  produc- 
tions of  antiquity.  Moral  and  meta-* 
physical  science  was  not  new  to  this 
country  ; but  it  has  been  amply  sup- 


ported by  a crowd  of  great  names,  of 
which  the  northern  part  of  the  is- 
land contributed  a large  proportion. 
The  poetic  muse,  after  having  pro-  < 
duced,  in  the  6rst  part  of  the  reign, 
only  scanty  and  humble  effusions, 
burst  forth  latterly  in  a series  of  va- 
ried and  splendid  efforts,  which  have 
surpassed  the  age  of  A nne,  and  perhaps 
rivalled  the  more  brilliant  one  of  Eli- 
zabeth. In  this  respect,  England  is 
now  pre-eminent  over  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope. Mathematical,  physical,  above 
all,  chemical  science,  has  been  distin- 
guished by  so  many  illustrious  names 
and  great  discoveries,  as  would  have 
raised  England  above  any  other  coun- 
try, had  not  France,  in  this  one  re- 
spect, been  so  very  pre-eminent,  as 
perhaps  to  claim  some  degree  of  su- 
periority. 

But  the  circumstance,  perhaps, 
which  characterizes  the  present  age 
beyond  any  other,  is  the  general  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge  among  all  classes 
of  the  community.  First,  ignorance 
has  ceased  to  be  any  glory  among 
the  classes  distinguished  by  wealth 
and  opulence.  Among  the  gentry  of 
the  old  school,  although  it  was  consi- 
dered requisite  to  possess  the  first 
elements  of  education,  yet  any  habit 
of  literary  pursuit  appeared  unsuita- 
ble to  a man  of  rank  and  of  the  world, 
and  what  should  be  left  to  those 
whose  special  business  it  was.  The 
same  principle  was  applied  still  more 
rigorously  to  the  fairer  part  of  the  cre- 
ation ; who,  it  was  supposed,  could 
no  longer  form  the  ornament  of  our 
societies,  or  the  careful  guardians  of 
our  household,  if  their  science  ex- 
tended much  beyond  the  kitchen  and 
the  drawing-room.  The  last  half  cen- 
tury has  effaced  these  prejudices.  At 
present,  with  respect  to  both  these 
classes,  a certain  measure  of  know- 
ledge is  considered  indispensable  ; a 
much  larger  as  an  ornament;  and 
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the  very  highest  scarcely  as  a ble- 
mish. The  proficiency  of  our  lords 
and  ladies  is  duly  attested  by  the  va- 
luable works  which  they  have  pro- 
duced, and  by  the  number  who  stand 
at  the  very  head  of  our  literature. 
With  respect  to  the  latter,  also,  we 
are  happy  to  understand  that  this  qua- 
lification has  not  been  found  to  inter- 
fere either  with  their  agreeableness  in 
society,  or  with  the  regulations  of  do- 
mestic economy. 

After  all,  however,  the  most  im- 
portant revolution,  and  that  which 
seems  pregnant  with  the  greatest 
changes,  consists  in  the  extension  of 
knowledge  in  quite  a different  direc- 
tion— in  the  diffusion  of  its  elements 
among  that  humbler  and  more  nume- 
rous class,  who  were  formerly  suppo- 
sed to  be  shut  out  entirely  from  the 
pale  of  intellectual  existence — desti- 
ned to  be  the  mere  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water  for  the  more 
fortunate  part  of  their  species.  In 
Scotland,  indeed,  for  more  than  a 
century,  the  valuable  institution  of  pa- 
rish schools  had  diffused,  at  least 
through  all  its  rural  districts,  benefits 
which  were  universally  acknowledged. 
But  in  England,  and  the  rest  of  the 
* empire,  the  first  principles  of  educa- 
tion could  be  obtained  only  at  a high- 
er price  than  the  labouring  class  had 
the  means,  or  at  least  the  inclination, 
to  afford.  The  English  labourer,  even 
when  receiving  ample  wages,  remain- 
ed usually  sunk  in  fat  contented  igno- 
rance, and  did  not  even  care  to  col- 
lect that  scanty  measure  of  know- 
ledge which  circumstances  would 
have  allowed.  He  fell  into  that  stu- 
pified  and  benumbed  state  to  which 
the  labouring  class  is  liable  in  a com- 
mercial state  of  society  ; when  the  di- 
vision of  labour,  reducing  the  occu- 
pation of  every  individual  to  a narrow 
mechanical  routine,  withdraws  all  dai- 
ly demands  upon  his  intellect.  In 


this  respect,  the  most  marked  change 
has  now  taken  place.  All  the  efforts 
of  ingenuity  and  philanthropy  have 
been  exhausted,  that  even  the  hum- 
blest British  subject  may  attain  those 
first  principles  of  knowledge,  which 
are  essential  to  his  moral  and  religious 
welfare.  The  religious,  the  literary, 
and  the  political  worlds,  have  combi- 
ned their  efforts  in  this  great  purpose. 
With  the  means,  the  desire  of  know- 
ledge has  also  become  general.  The 
political  events  of  the  present-day, 
peculiarly  calculated  to  act  on  the 
mind  of  the  lower  orders,  had  no 
doubt  a wonderful  effect  in  rousing 
them  from  their  apathy.  Knowledge, 
besides,  possesses  so  many  attractions 
for  the  human  mind,  that  when  pla- 
ced within  view  and  within  reach,  the 
desire  of  attainment  can  scarcely  fail 
to  be  excited.  Thus,  it  is  no  longer 
doubtful,  that  all  the  subjects  of  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain,  will,  in  the 
next  age,  be  a reading  generation. 
The  consequences  may  not  be  of  that 
wholly  unmixed  good  which  sanguine 
philanthropists  are  apt  to  conceive. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  evils  will 
arise ; perhaps  we  have  already  expe- 
rienced some,  and  others  may  follow, 
which  cannot  now  be  discerned  by 
the  narrow  raDge  of  human  intellect. 
But  none  of  these  considerations  can, 
we  apprehend,  deter  the  well-wisher 
of  his  species  from  putting  his  hand 
to  a work  which  cannot  now  be  ar- 
rested, and  must,  in  its  ultimate  ef- 
forts, be  productive  of  a general  im- 
provement. 

In  closing  this  hasty  survey,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  remark,  that  Bri- 
tain, at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George 
III.,  occupied  a more  conspicuous 
place  in  the  system  of  Europe,  and  of 
the  world  in  general,  than  at  any 
former  period  of  her  history.  She 
held  that  which  France  had  taken 
since  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.,  and 
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which  Spain  had  held  before— as  the 
centre  of  power  and  civilization — the 
model  upon  which  other  nations  seek 
to  form  themselves — the  hinge  round 
which  all  the  great  changes  in  the 
world  revolve.  How  long  she  may  re- 
tain this  proud  pre-eminence,  so  dear- 
ly purchased,  while  so  great  a fer- 
ment prevails  in  the  world,  and  revo- 
lutions are  every  where  afloat,  can- 
not be  too  confidently  predicted.  It 
can  only  be  said,  that  there  is  no 
present  appearance  of  rivalry  to  it 
among  any  other  European  power  or 
people ; and  that  it  may  probably  be 
expected  to  last  till  Europe  itself  be 
eclipsed  by  the  mighty  empires  rising 
beyond  the  Atlantic. 

The  question  now  arises,  amid  these 
great  changes  which  marked  the  fate 
of  Britain  during  this  reign,  what  the 
Monarch  himself  was,  and  what  in- 
fl  uence  he  exercised  ? It  must  first  be 
admitted,  that  there  can  be  no  room 
for  ascribing  to  George  III.  that  en- 
ergy and  originality  of  mind  which 
could  enable  him,  like  Lewis  XIV., 
or  Charles  V.,  to  stamp  his  own  cha- 
racter on  the  age.  In  the  great  events 
which  took  place  in  Britain,  or  which 
she  effected  in  the  nations  around,  it 
never  could  be  said  that  the  Monarch 
himself  gave  the  main  impulse.  But 
the  fact  is,  that  this  is  a quality  under 
the  want  of  which  the  nation  has  in 
no  degree  suffered ; and  which  it  is 
neither  desirable  nor  desired  that  a 
British  King  should  display.  That 
principle,  the  necessary  basis  of  a li- 
mited monarchy,  which  imposes  upon 
ministers  all  the  responsibility  of  pub- 
lic measures,  vests  in  them  the  actual 
direction  of  these  measures,  and  esta- 
blishes the  King  rather  as  an  orna- 
ment and  central  support  of  the  poli- 
tical system,  than  an  active  member 
of  it.  To  do  well  the  honours  of  his 
situation — to  exhibit  the  virtues  of 
private  life — to  make  dignity,  moral 


purity,  and  respect  for  religion,  lead- 
ing features  in  his  external  deport- 
ment, without  forbidding  austerity, 
to  guard  the  gaieties  of  a court  from 
degenerating  into  licentiousness  ; — 
these,  which  in  an  absolute  prince 
are  only  secondary  qualities,  become 
of  the  first  value  in  the  head  of  a li- 
mited monarchy.  The  eminent  de- 
gree in  which  they  were  displayed  by 
our  late  venerable  Sovereign,  has  ex- 
torted universal  applause. 

In  regard  to  public  measures,  the 
King  gave  some  striking  proofs  of 
willingness  to  remain  in  his  place  as 
a member  of  a constitutional  monar- 
chy 5 and  even  where  obvious  expe- 
diency dictated,  to  extend  the  powers 
of  those  branches  which  were  inde- 
pendent of  himself.  This  appeared 
conspicuously  in  the  measure  recom- 
mended by  himself  from  the  throne, 
within  six  months  after  his  accession, 
of  rendering  the  office  of  judge  inde- 
pendent of  the  executive.  The  na- 
tion was  thus  indebted  to  the  spon- 
taneous act  of  its  King,  for  the  most 
important  accession  to  public  liberty 
which  the  constitution  has  received 
since  the  Revolution.  Lord  North  was 
accustomed  to  say,  “ The  King  would 
live  on  bread  anti  water  to  preserve 
the  constitution  of  his  country. ' He 
would  sacrifice  his  life  to  maintain  it 
inviolate." — " Born  and  educated  in 
this  country,"  said  he,  “ I glory  in  the 
name  of  Briton."  And  he  had  accord- 
ingly  shaken  off  entirely  that  prefer- 
ence of  Hanover,  which  had  been  felt 
as  odious  in  the  former  monarchs  of 
that  race.  It  could  never,  indeed,  be 
expected,  that,  steering  through  his 
whole  life  between  opposite  parties, 
and  shewing  preferences  to  one  or 
another,  he  should  escape  severe  stric- 
tures on  his  public  career.  There  are 
not  wanting  those  who  charge  upon 
himself,  personally,  all  the  measures 
of  his  reign  which  have  had  an  unfor- 
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tunate  issue.  There  was  always  room 
for  this : because,  as  a curtain  con- 
stantly hides  the  process  by  which  of- 
ficial measures  are  formed,  the  re- 
spective shares  of  the  King  and  Mi- 
nisters are  a subject  open  to  whispers 
and  conjectures,  and  are  usually 
moulded  by  each  party  according  to 
their  views  and  prepossessions.  He 
is  openly  charged  with  a passion  for 
war.  This  accusation  really  appears 
to  us  somewhat  too  bold.  What  are 
the  facts  ? George  III.  came  to  the 
throne  in  the  midst  of  the  most  splen- 
did and  glorious  war  ever  waged  by 
Britain.  He  came  at  the  age  when 
mankind  are  most  liable  to  be  smitten 
with  the  love  of  military  glory.  How 
did  he  act  ? From  the  moment  of  ac- 
cession, all  his  aims  were  pacific.  He 
sacrificed  his  minister,  in  hopes  of 
avoiding  an  extension  of  the  theatre 
of  hostilities ; and  he  finally  made  an 
entire  sacrifice  of  his  popularity,  by 
concluding  peace  sooner,  and  on 
worse  terms,  than  the  nation  fondly 
expected.  What  proof  could  be  more 
decisive  of  a peculiar  reluctance  to 
engage  in  war  ? After  this,  supposing 
him  to  have  favoured  the  American 
contest,  (which  we  shall  speak  to  pre- 
sently,) can  any  one  suppose  him  to 
have  driven  so  valuable  a part  of  his 
empire  into  rebellion,  and  hazarded  its 
loss,  rather  than  not  have  war  in  some 
shape  or  other?  With  regard  to  the  re- 
volutionary conflict,  supposing  it  true 
that  it  was  promoted  by  the  King's  per- 
sonal influence,  it  was  surely  a cause 
which  interested,  too  strongly,  all  the 
feelings  of  royalty,  to  render  it  neces- 
sary to  infer  any  abstract  love  of  war. 
But,  in  fact,we  find  nothingbut  bare  as- 
sertion as  to  any  peculiar  interference 
of  the  King  upon  this  occasion.  Mr 
Pitt,  assuredly,  was  never  suspected 
of  any  want  of  zeal  in  keeping  down 
the  growth  of  French  power,  and  ef- 
fecting its  humiliation.  The  standing 


charge  of  his  enemies  is  that  of  rash 
and  imprudent  zeal  to  effect  this  ob- 
ject ; and  we  never  heard  it  once  al- 
leged that  it  was  a system  forced  up- 
on him,  and  into  which  he  reluctant- 
ly entered.  Mr  Addington,  (Lord 
Sidmouth,)  well  known  to  be  a favour- 
ite minister  of  the  King,  came  in  on  a 
peace-making  basis,  and  made  peace. 
It  has  been  said,  that  the  King  ex- 
pressed surprise  when  he  heard  of  the 
signature  of  the  peace  of  Amiens  ; 
but  it  is  admitted,  that  he  immediate- 
ly expressed  his  wish  that  it  might  be 
lasting.  W'ith  regard  to  the  renewal  of 
the  war  in  1803,  no  interference  of  the 
King  was  ever  heard  of ; and  the  ar- 
rogant demands  of  Buonaparte — the 
conflict  between  the  periodical  presses 
of  France  and  England — and  the  fer- 
ment it  excited  in  the  nation,  are 
quite  sufficient  to  render  any  further 
solution  superfluous. 

George  III.  was  much  and  long 
charged  with  favouritism.  The  guides 
of  his  political  judgment  were  said  to 
be,  not  his  ostensible  ministers,  but 
private  individuals,  whose  opinions  he 
preferred.  The  cry  of  “ an  influence 
behind  the  throne,  greater  than  the 
throne  itself,”  was  re-echoed  from 
Burke  to  Belsham;  and  continued  to 
be  a standing  topic  of  declamation. 
We  need  not  assemble  facts  relative 
to  this  charge,  since  it  is  entirely 
given  up,  even  by  the  severest  critics, 
who  now  universally  admit,  that  he 
never  had  any  such  private  adviser. 
The  charge  at  present  is,  that  he  never 
paid  due  regard  to  any  advice,  pub- 
lic or  private ; that  his  object,  from 
the  first,  was  to  be  his  own  minister, 
and  to  have  his  own  will  in  every 
thing.  We  are  told,  that  the  first  les- 
son instilled  into  him  by  his  mother, 
the  Dowager  Princess  of  Wales,  was, 
" George,  be  King and  that  this 
precept  was  never  forgotten.  We  are 
not  disinclined  to  admit,  that,  under 
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some  exaggeration,  there  may  be 
some  truth  in  this  statement ; and  that 
the  King  really  had  somewhat  of  a de- 
termined will.  It  is  already  admitted, 
that  the  machine  of  a limited  monar- 
chy works  more  conveniently  when  the 
King  quietly  leaves  the  chief  direction 
of  affairs  to  his  responsible  advisers. 
But  however  convenient  this  may  be, 
would  it  tend  to  exalt  our  opinion  of 
the  individual  so  acting?  Would  there 
not  be  something  ignavum  in  one  who 
contentedly  suffered  himself  to  be 
kept  as  a state  pageant,  like  the  in- 
fant Lama  of  Thibet,  mechanically  to 
perform  a round  of  outward  ceremo- 
nies ; and  who  should  willingly  view, 
as  an  unconcerned  spectator,  the 
manner  in  which  his  kingdom  was  ad- 
ministered. That  a King,  by  forming 
plans,  and  seeking  their  accomplish- 
ment, should  act  somewhat  as  a dis- 
turbing force  in  the  revolutions  of  the 
political  wheel*  is  an  evil  which  hu- 
, man  nature  obliges  us  to  expect,  in 
counterpoise  of  the  benefits  derived 
from  the  regal  branch  of  the  consti- 
tution. But  it  would  be  difficult  to 
adduce  instances  in  which  this  natu- 
ral desire  to  exercise  his  own  will  re- 
fused to  bend  to  the  constitutional 
barriers  which  rose  against  it.  No 
former  King  of  the  Hanover  dynasty, 
or  since  the  Revolution,  was  ever  con- 
trolled, on  so  many  occasions,  by  the 
interference  ofParliament;  yet  though 
sometimes  touched  in  the  very  tender- 
est  part,  he  yielded  on  almost  every  oc- 
casion, with  a tolerable  grace.  There 
is,  indeed,  the  striking  exception  of 
Mr  Pitt's  first  accession  to  the  Minis- 
try. He  certainly  was  maintained 
there,  for  a short  time,  against  a Par- 
liamentary majority ; but  the  circum- 
stances were  so  peculiar,  that  even 
Mr  Nichols,  a zealous  whig,  and  se- 
vere critic  on  the  King,  applauds  his 
conduct  on  the  occasion.  In  the  pe- 
culiar case,  where  a coalition  of  fac- 


tions, equally  odious  to  King  and  peo- 
ple, has  obtained  a majority  in  Par- 
liament, it  can  scarcely  be  called  an 
unconstitutional  stretch  of  power  to 
make  an  appeal  to  the  electors,  by 
the  dissolution  of  that  assembly.  In- 
deed we  cannot  help,  by  the  way,  re- 
marking, that  the  long  adherence  of 
the  King  to  a minister  of  such  a lofty, 
uncompromising,  and  almost  imperi- 
ous character  as  Pitt,  seems  incom- 
patible with  that  violent  and  head- 
strong determination,  of  which  so 
much  has  been  said.  It  is  understood 
that  they  had  quarrels ; but  on  these 
critical  occasions,  the  King*  if  we 
mistake  not,  was  usually  obliged  to 
yield.  The  only  measure  which  was 
certainly  and  avowedly  his  own,  and 
in  support  of  which  he  shewed  his  de- 
termination to  brave  every  conse- 
uence,  was  one  to  which  he  consi- 
ered  himself  bound  by  a religious 
obligation.  Even  on  this  point,  how- 
ever, he  had  to  contend  with  his  Mi- 
nisters only,  and  not  with  Parliament. 
Nay,  the  opinion,  enlightened  or  not, 
of  a majority  of  the  nation,  was  here 
in  his  favour. 

We  have  now  to  consider  George 
III.  in  his  private  capacity  ; and  here 
it  is  allowed,  on  all  hands,  that  he 
shone  conspicuous.  From  those  vices 
which  are  almost  inseparable  ?rom, 
and  by  the  world  considered  venial  in, 
the  possessors  of  exalted  rank  and 
unbounded  wealth,  he  was  so  wholly 
exempt,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a course  of  domestic  life  equally 
meritorious  in  the  most  private  indi- 
vidual. All  the  efforts  of  the  royal 
pair  were  directed  to  the  support  of 
religious  and  moral  principle  through- 
out the  wide  sphere  of  their  influence. 
The  effect  of  this  disposition  was  like- 
ly to  be  the  greater,  since  it  was  not 
accompanied  with  any  recluse  or  for-^ 
bidding  austerity.  It  was  peculiarly 
important  in  periods  such  as  we  have; 
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witnessed,  when  manners,  among  the 
higher  ranks,  tended  towards  general 
dissoluteness,  that  every  thing  within 
the  precincts  of  the  court  should  be 
kept  thus  perfectly  pure.  The  King's 
dutiful  affection  for  a partner  possess- 
ed rather  of  solid  than  engaging  qua- 
lities, and  his  strict  attention  to  the 
education  of  a numerous  progeny, 
were  equally  exemplary.  At  eight  in 
the  morning  he  regularly  attended  di- 
vine service  in  the  royal  chapel,  when 
the  solemnity  of  his  deportment,  and 
the  fervour  of  his  responses,  were  par- 
ticularly observed.  Yet  amid  these 
strong  impressions  of  religion,  joined 
to  particular  attachment  to  theChurch 
of  England,  he  was  always  a friend  ta 
toleration.  He  cordially  concurred 
in  the  numerous  mitigations  which 
took  place  during  his  reign  of  the 
penal  statutes  against  dissenters, with- 
out excepting  Roman  Catholics.  He 
extended  a full  pardon  to  a priest  of 
this  persuasion  who  had  been  con- 
demned, on  an  obsolete  law,  for  the 
saying  of  mass.  His  ultimate  resist- 
ance to  the  full  extension  of  political 
privileges  of  this  body,  is  allowed  on 
all  hands  to  have  been  founded  on 
the  most  conscientious  scruple. 

The  King's  understanding  has  been 
a subject  of  doubt  and  criticism.  It 
is  now  generally  allowed  to  have  been 
respectable.  He  thoroughly  under- 
stood public  business,  and  paid  con- 
stant and  unremitting  attention  to  it. 
At  Windsor,  his  usual  residence,  pa- 
pers and  communications  relative  to 
matters  of  state,  were  transmitted  to 
him  by  Ministers  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. He  rose  at  six,  and  usually  dis- 
patched the  greater  part  of  them  be- 
fore breakfast.  When  any  thing  oc- 
curred in  the  course  of  the  day,  an 
express  was  sent  out,  to  which  he  paid 
immediate  attention.  Nothing  sub- 
mitted to  him  was  passed  over  in  a 
hasty  or  indifferent  manner.  Every 
paper  examined  by  him  contained 


marginal  notes,  marked  by  reflection 
and  strong  sense.  Those  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  conversing  with  him  on 
business,  declared,  that  his  manner 
then  bore  no  marks  of  that  frivolity 
which  sometimes  prevailed  in  his  or- 
dinary discourse.  He  spoke  with  dig- 
nity and  fluency ; and  shewed  himself 
completely  master  of  every  subject 
which  came  under  consideration. 

George  III.  has  not  been  distin- 
tinguished  either  as  literary,  or  a pa- 
tron of  literature.  In  letters  fromhis 
mother,  the  Princess  Dowager,  pre- 
served in  the  Diary  of  BubbDodding- 
ton,  he  is  said  to  be  an  honest  boy, 
but  not  apparently  to  learn  much 
from  his  tutors.  He  grew  up,  ac- 
cordingly, with  little  knowledge  of 
Latin,  and  less  of  Greek ; though  he 
spoke  with  fluency  several  modern 
languages.  Notwithstanding  the  dis- 
tinguished exceptions  of  Johnson  and 
' Beattie,  the  eminent  authors  who  il- 
lustrated his  reign,  depended  chiefly 
for  patronage  on  public  favour.  Yet 
there  were  several  important  respects 
in  which  the  King  shewed  his  value 
for  knowledge.  He  collected,  singly, 
the  most  extensive  library  that  per- 
haps ever  wa6  accumulated  by  any 
one  individual.  Several  gentlemen 
were  continually  employed,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  in  procuring  for 
him  the  most  valuable  works.  One 
of  these  informed  the  present  writer, 
that  he  had  instructions  to  procure 
only  useful  books,  and  editions  of  ster- 
ling value,  to  the  exclusion  of  those 
which  had  only  rarity  to  recommend 
them.  The  King’s  favourite  studies 
were  theology,  history,  and  voyages 
and  travels.  These  accordingly  were 
the  branches  in  which  the  library  was 
richest.  The  collection  of  maps  and 
charts  was  also  particularly  extensive. 
We  have  been  assured,  on  the  above 
authority,  that  there  was  not  a better 
geographer  in  his  dominions  than  the 
King  himself.  He  is  said,  however, 
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to  have  been  fond  of  learning  the  con- 
tents of  books  rather  by  the  informa- 
tion of  persons  employed  to  read  them 
for  the  purpose,  than  by  reading  them 
himself.  A still  more  useful  zeal  was 
displayed  in  promoting  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  among  the  lowest  class 
of  his  subjects.  The  speech  is  re- 
corded of  him,  that  he  hoped  the  day 
might  come,  in  which  every  poor  child 
in  his  dominions  might  be  able  to  read 
its  Bible.  He  took  under  his  imme- 
diate patronage  the  plan  of  facilita- 
ting instruction  invented  by  Lancas- 
ter ; and  it  is  remarkable,  that  he  al- 
ways continued  this  patronage,  even 
after  the  Church  of  England  had 
transferred  theirs  exclusively  to  the 
system  of  Bell.  The  liberal  patron- 
age of  their  Majesties  was  also  extend- 
ed to  the  establishment  of  Sunday 
Schools,  for  the  religious  education 
of  the  poor. 

Among  the  useful  objects  to  which 
the  attention  of  the  King  was  ear- 
nestly directed,  agriculture  was  pro- 
minent. Indeed  the  occupations  of 
a practical  farmer  were  pursued  by 
him  as  a favourite  amusement,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  ridicule  at- 
tempted to  be  thrown  by  certain  wits 
on  this  humble  recreation.  Anxious 
to  instil  the  same  taste  into  his  off- 
spring, he  assigned  to  each  of  the 
young  princes  a spot  of  ground, 
which  they  sowed  and  reaped  with 
their  own  hands.  His  Majesty  just- 
ly understood  the  functions  of  a royal 
farmer,  in  endeavouring,  by  exam- 
ple and  experiment,  to  improve  the 
processes  by  which  the  art  was  con- 
ducted. He  prided  himself  particu- 
larly on  his  stock,  and  in  improving 
the  quality  of  British  wool  by  the  im- 
ortation  of  the  finest  Merino  breeds, 
'here  are  preserved  three  letters, 
sent  by  the  King  to  the  Annals  of 
Agriculture,  under  the  signature  of 
Ralph  Robinson.  They  relate  to  the 
methods  employed  by  Mr  Duckett, 


an  improving  farmer  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, and  are  written  in  a plain, 
perspicuous,  not  very  inelegant  style. 
Such  an  example  could  not  but  go  far 
in  effacing  the  ignoble  ideas  which 
half  a century  ago  were  barbarously 
attached  to  this  most  useful  pursuit ; 
and  in  rendering  the  taste,  as  it  has 
since  become,  general  among  great 
proprietors. — Another  useful  pursuit 
was  still  more  effectively  promoted 
by  royal  influence.  The  voyages  of 
discovery,  particularly  those  of  Cook, 
which  gave  a lustre  to  the  reign  of 
his  Majesty,  originated  chiefly  in  the 
personal  interest  taken  by  himself  in 
these  spirited  undertakings. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that 
the  King’s  strict  principle,  and  his 
aversion  to  dissolute  pleasures,  were 
not  attended  with  any  forbidding  au- 
sterity. He  possessed  even  a lively 
taste  for  most  liberal  and  elegant 
amusements.  He  took  particular 
pleasure  in  music  ; and  occasionally 
performed  himself  on  the  piano-forte. 
Handel  was  his  favourite  composer ; 
and  German  music  was  generally  pre- 
ferred to  the  Italian.  The  sister  art 
of  painting  was  largely  indebted  to 
his  patronage  for  the  flourishing  state 
to  which  it  has  now  reached.  Rey- 
nolds and  West,  its  two  greatest  or- 
naments, both  experienced  his  fa- 
vour ; and  it  was  to  the  ample  em- 
ployment afforded  to  the  latter  in  the 
royal  palaces,  that  he  was  enabled  to 
rise  to  the  highest  place  in  his  art. 
Their  Majesties  were  also  fond  of 
dramatic  entertainments,  and  fre- 
quently honoured  the  two  national 
theatres  with  their  presence. 

The  King,  in  several  particulars, 
displayed  a magnanimity  which  seems 
to  belong  only  to  a great  mind.  His 
personal  courage  was  fully  proved  on 
occasion  of  two  frantic  attempts  made 
upon  his  life.  The  first  was  by  Mar- 
garet Nicholson,  who  attempted  to 
stab  him  as  he  alighted  from  his  car- 
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riage  at  St  James’s ; the  other  by 
Hatfield,  who  fired  a pistol  at  his 
head  from  the  pit  of  Drury-Lane 
Theatre.  The  composure  displayed 
on  this  last  occasion  was  very  remark- 
able. He  not  only  witnessed  the  re- 
presentation with  perfect  tranquillity, 
but  took  his  accustomed  doze  of  a 
few  minutes  between  the  play  and  the 
farce.  In  the  outrageous  attack  made 
by  the  mob  on  his  way  to  Parliament 
in  1795,  the  King  appeared  the  most 
unmoved  of  all  his  train  ; and  he  de- 
livered his  opening  speech  with,  if 
possible,  more  than  usual  distinctness 
and  correctness.  Striking  magnani- 
mity was  also  displayed  in  his  feel- 
ings and  conduct  towards  the  rem- 
nants of  the  unfortunate  house  of 
Stuart.  The  particulars  are  too  well 
known  to  need  repetition.  No  mo- 
larch  was  ever  exposed,  in  an  equal 
degree,  to  the  shafts  of  personal  sa- 
tire. The  invective  of  Wilkes,  and 
he  ridicule  of  Wolcot,  continued  for 
fears  unremittingly  directed  against 
lis  person.  To  all  these  attacks 
he  King  remained  proof  to  a de- 
cree which  reflects  uncommon  cre- 
lit  upon  him.  He  could  even  despise 
he  last,  though  the  most  trying  of 
ill  to  the  usual  frailty  of  human  na- 
ure.  His  Majesty  prohibited  all  pro- 
secution of  Wolcot,  although  the  in- 
lecorous  nature  of  many  of  his  sal- 
ies  would  have  afforded  probably  a 
successful  ground  for  it. 

It  is  recorded,  in  one  of  his  morning 
valks  through  Windsor,  he  happened 
o enter  a bookseller’s  shop,  and  be- 
^an  to  read.  The  master,  who  was 
iot  so  early,  hastened  in,  and  was  in 
io  small  dismay  when  he  found  his  Ma- 
esty  employed  upon  Paine's  Rights 
>f  Man ; and,  particularly,  that  he 
lad  opened  the  book  at  the  place 
there  he  himself  was  described  as  un- 
fit to  perform  the  office  of  a parish 
constable.  The  King,  however,  in- 


tently read  on ; and  the  bookseller  re- 
mained in  agony,  till  his  visitor,  co- 
ming to  a pause,  laid  down  the  book, 
and  began  to  enter  into  conversation 
with  his  accustomed  good  humour; 
nor  were  the  bookseller's  fears  of  any 
future  visitation  in  consequence,  ever 
realized. 

• George  III.  was  in  his  youth  ac- 
counted handsome.  He  was  in  stature 
above  the  middle  size — his  counte- 
nance florid — his  eyes  blue — his  hair 
so  light  as  to  approach  the  colour 
of  white — his  manner,  frank,  open, 
and  gracious,  pleased  the  English, 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  German 
reserve  and  stateliness  in  his  two  im- 
mediate predecessors.  With  those 
who  surrounded  or  were  introduced 
to  him,  he  entered  readily  into  fami- 
liar conversation.  He  had  even  the 
art  of  persuading  them,  that  they 
were  the  exclusive  objects  of  his  at- 
tention. At  the  same  time,  his  man- 
ners are  represented  as  somewhat  de- 
ficient in  grace  and  dignity.  He 
spoke  hurriedly,  putting  numerous 
questions,  often  twice  or  thrice  re- 
peated, and  without  always  waiting 
for  an  answer.  In  his  hours  of  re- 
laxation, he  delighted  in  a species  of 
broad  humour,  and  indulged  in  bois- 
terous laughter  at  his  own  jokes, 
which  were  not  always  marked  by  the 
most  poignant  wit.  Hence  was  deri- 
ved to  superficial  spectators  an  unfa- 
vourable impression  of  his  under- 
standing ; the  injustice  of  which  was 
erceived  by  those  who  saw  him  in 
is  serious  moments,  and  his  hours  of 
business.  A great  exaggeration,  how- 
ever, was  probably  made  on  both 
sides,  when  he  was  described  as  ha- 
ving the  ablest  mind  and  the  awk- 
wardest  manner  in  the  British  domi- 
nions. On  the  whole,  we  may  confi- 
dently pronounce,  that  the  British 
sceptre  has  been  swayed  by  only  a 
few  greater  Kings ; by  none  more  dis- 
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tinguished  for  conscientiousness  in 
public,  and  purity  in  private  life.  The 
long  and  deep  shade  which  covered 
the  close  of  his  career,  and  those  great 
events,  of  the  lapse  of  which  he  was 
so  deeply  unconscious,  softened  all 
feelings  of  party  and  personal  disap- 
pointment, and  gave  him,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  nation,  almost  a sacred  charac- 
ter. 

The  death  of  the  King  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  accession  of 
George  IV.,  which  took  place  with 
all  the  usual  formalities,  and  amid  ex- 
pressions of  general  satisfaction.  The 
details,  consisting  of  mere  matters  of 
ceremony,  are  given  in  the  Chronicle. 


The  death  of  the  King  had  been 
only  a short  time  preceded  by  that  of 
his  fourth  son,  the  Duke  of  Kent. 
This  event  was  the  subject  of  very 
deep  regret.  The  Prince  had  re- 
deemed some  youthful  faults,  and  ac- 
quired universal  esteem,  by  the  most 
extraordinary  and  unremitting  exer- 
tions in  support  of  all  those  benefi- 
cent plans  and  institutions  with  which 
the  age  teems.  To  those,  latterly, 
almost  his  whole  time  appears  to  have 
been  devoted.  The  general  correct- 
ness of  his  domestic  life,  and  the  vir- 
tues and  connexions  of  his  august 
spouse,  heightened  the  public  esteem 
and  regret. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

INSURRECTIONARY  MOVEMENTS. 


Plot  by  Thistlewood  and  others  to  Assassinate  Ministers. — The  Detection.— 
Disturbances  in  Yorkshire . — Rising  at  Glasgow. — Action  at  Bonnymuir 
Tranquillity  restored . 


The  emotion  caused  by  the  death 
of  George  III.,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  a new  reign,  had  scarcely 
subsided,  when  other,  and  very  dif- 
ferent events,  forced  themselves  on 
public  attention.  The  discontent, 
which  had  so  long  been  deeply  and 
secretly  fermenting,  exploded  with 
such  violence,  as  to  diffuse  for  some 
time  a very  serious  alarm.  The  ge- 
neral distress  of  the  labouring  classes 
presented,  as  usual,  a state  of  things 
highly  favourable  to  the  designs  of 
the  disaffected  ; while  the  disappoint- 
ed and  the  sufferers  in  former  abor- 
tive attempts,  becoming  always  more 
fierce  and  embittered,  threw  aside 
at  last  that  remnant  of  moderation 
to  which  they  considered  their  former 
failures  as  imputable,  and  determined 
to  proceed  at  once  to  the  most  vio- 
lent extremities. 

London,  which  contains  always  a 
population  ready  for  every  criminal 
and  desperate  enterprize,  afforded  the 
first  theatre  of  action.  Thistlewood, 
who,  by  legal  distinctions,  rather  than 
by  any  proof  of  innocence,  had  esca- 
ped the  effects  of  a former  tumult, 
emboldened  by  impunity,  and  at  the 
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same  time  rendered  desperate  by  the 
state  of  his  private  affairs,  formed  a 
scheme  the  most  daring  and  atrocious 
which  had  been  witnessed  by  England 
since  the  era  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot. 
From  amid  the  obscure  recesses  of  the 
metropolis  he  collected  a small  band 
of  individuals,  not  of  the  very  lowest 
rank,  but  whose  ruined  circumstances 
caused  them  to  “ regard  the  world  as 
not  their  friend,  nor  the  world’s  law/' 
and  rendered  them  fit  instruments  for 
such  a deed  of  darkness.  To  them  he 
disclosed  this  new  scheme — more  da- 
ring than  had  ever  entered  the  mind 
of  the  most  infuriate  enemies  of  social 
order.  It  was  founded  on  the  follow- 
ing circumstances 

The  Ministers  of  the  Crown  are  ac- 
customed, from  time  to  time,  to  ce- 
ment their  union  by  that  grand  Eng- 
lish rallying  point — a dinner  ; to 
which  the  members  of  that  high  con- 
fidential body,  entitled  the  Cabinet, 
are  alone  admitted.  It  was  proposed 
to  seize  one  of  these  occasions.  An 
armed  band  might  be  organized, 
which,  though  unfit  to  cope  with  any 
regular  or  duly  assembled  force, 
could  surprise  a few  unarmed  and 
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unsuspecting  individuals, collected  on 
an  occasion  which  tended  to  lull 
asleep  every  caution.  Buoyed  up  by 
these  fatal  hopes,  he  anxiously  wait- 
ed the  moment  when  the  newspapers, 
according  to  their  usage,  should  an- 
nounce a Cabinet  dinner.  The  affair 
had  already  been  opened  in  secret 
conclave ; and  about  twenty-five  had 
been  found,  who  declared  themselves 
ready  for  every  extremity.  A garret 
or  loft  was  hired  in  Cato-street,  a se- 
questered situation  at  the  west  end  of 
the  town,  in  which  the  instruments 
of  death  were  deposited  ; and  a ren- 
dezvous appointed  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  23d  February  to  muster  for 
the  fatal  onset. 

Such  were  the  means  by  which  it 
was  expected  to  overthrow  the  Bri- 
tish Constitution,  and  erect  a new 
government  on  its  ruins.  Yet  con- 
temptible as  these  appeared,  it  would 
have  been  rash  to  estimate,  accord- 
ding  to  them,  the  extent  of  the  evil 
which  might  have  ensued.  The  as- 
sassination, could  the  design  of  it 
have  escaped  detection,  had  certain- 
ly the  chances  of  success  in  its  favour. 
As  soon  as  this  should  be  announced, 
instruments  were  ready  to  raise  in  the 
city  the  standard  of  insurrection, 
which  would  probably  have  been  join- 
ed by  many;  while,  in  the  North  of 
England,  and  the  West  of  Scotland, 
a store  of  combustible  materials  was 
collected,  ready  to  blaze  at  the  first 
spark.  Although,  therefore,  the  so- 
lid elements  which  compose  the  Bri- 
tish Constitution  could  never  have 
yielded  to  such  an  attack,  yet  an  in- 
terval of  anarchy  and  bloodshed  could 
not  have  failed  to  ensue,  sufficient,  for 
a long  time,  to  derange  the  state  ma- 
chine, and  to  aggravate,  in  a fearful 
degree,  all  the  evils  under  which  the 
nation  already  groaned. 

The  state  was  never  in  actual  dan- 
ger of  such  an  issue.  The  conspira- 
tors were,  from  the  first,  betrayed  by 


Edwards,  one  of  their  own  number  ; 
whom  they  afterwards  loudly  denoun- 
ced as  having  acted  the  part  not  only 
of  a spy,  but  of  an  instigator.  This 
charge  was  never  investigated.  Ther^ 
certainly  appears  some  ground  to  sus- 
pect that  Edwards  had  some  con- 
cern, not  in  originally  devising  the 
affair,  but  in  maturing  and  bringing  i: 
into  shape  ; a course  certainly  highly 
unjustifiable,  though  it  was  a case  in 
which  the  services  of  an  informer,  o:r 
even  of  a simple  spy,  could  by  no 
means  be  rejected.  Besides  him,  how  - 
ever, another,  (Hyden)  who  had  few* 
a moment  been  seduced,  but  whose? 
better  sentiments  prevailed,  followed 
Lord  Harrowby  into  the  Park,  and! 
made  a full  communication  of  the  cri- 
minal designs  which  were  to  be  put 
in  execution  that  very  day.  This  in- 
formation being  communicated  to  the 
Cabinet,  and  confirmed  from  other 
quarters,  it  was  still  determined  to  de- 
lay any  apprehension  of  the  conspi- 
rators, till  they  should  be  in  a situa- 
tion which  might  render  the  proof  of 
their  guilt  complete. 

The  preparations  for  the  dinner 
went  on  ostensibly  as  before ; and  the 
police  officers  contented  themselves 
with  watching  the  premises,  into 
which  materials  for  the  dark  purpose 
intended  were  seen  conveying  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  In  the  afternoon,  a 
a body  of  twenty-five  conspirators 
were  mustered,  and  were  taking  some 
refreshment  previous  to  issuing  forth 
to  fulfil  their  fatal  purpose.  Mean- 
time, Mr  Birnic  of  the  police  had 
collected  twelve  officers,  who  were 
supported  by  a company  of  the  Cold- 
stream Guards,  under  Captain  Fitz- 
clarence.  The  loft  was  accessible  on- 
ly by  a ladder,  at  the  foot  of  which 
a sentinel  was  posted.  The  officers, 
however,  secured  the  sentinel,  and 
rushed  up  the  ladder;  but  by  this 
time  the  conspirators  had  taken  the 
alarm,  armed  themselves,  and,  at  the 
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call  of  Thistlewood,  were  hastily  put- 
ting out  the  lights.  Thus  prepared 
for  the  mortal  combat,  they  rushed 
to  meet  the  officers ; and  Thistlewood 
thrust  his  sword  into  the  body  of  one, 
(Smithers)  who  instantly  expired. 
The  troops  now  rushed  in,  and  a des- 
perate conflict  ensued  in  the  dark  ; 
during  which.  Captain  F.  had  nearly 
received  the  pistol-shot  of  one  of  the 
assassins.  Thistlewood  made  his  way 
down  the  stair,  and  escaped  ; but 
nine  were  seized ; among  whom  were 
Ings,  Tidd,  and  Davidson,  three  ring- 
leaders; the  rest  leaped  out  of  the 
window  behind,  and  escaped  over 
walls,  and  through  obscure  passages. 

The  most  active  exertions  of  the 
police  were  now  directed  to  the  ap- 
prehension of  Thistlewood ; and  on 
the  following  morning  he  was  traced 
by  Lavender  and  Bishop  to  an  ob- 
scure house  in  White-street,  Little 
Moorfields.  There,  having  lulled  him- 
self into  a belief  of  his  own  safety,  he 
was  found  lying  securely  in  bed,  and 
was  obliged  to  surrender  without  re- 
sistance. 

On  the  same  morning,  Brunt,  an- 
other of  the  most  active  agents,  was 
arrested  at  his  own  house.  It  was  sa- 
tisfactory to  observe,  that  as  the 
conspirators  were  carried  along  the 
streets,  sympathy  in  their  favour  seem- 
ed scarcely  in  any  instance  excited  ; 
and,  in  general,  unequivocal  horror  was 
expressed  of  the  crime  which  they 
had  meditated. 

The  leading  conspirators  being  thus 
secured,  no  time  was  lost  in  bringing 
them  to  trial.  The  great  technical 
difficulties,  which  by  the  legitimate 
jealousy  of  the  English  law  attend 
the  proof  of  treason,  obliged  the  law- 
officers  to  secure  conviction,  by  call- 
ing in  the  murder  of  Smithers ; and 
even  to  avail  themselves  of  the  act 
against  cutting  and  maiming.  Not- 
withstanding, however,  the  ingenious 


defences  of  their  counsel,  the  Jury/ 
in  a case  of  such  manifest  and  atro- 
cious guilt,  made  no  hesitation  in  find- 
ing a verdict  against  them  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  charge. 

What  connexion,  or  whether  any, 
this  daring  attempt  had  with  the  dis- 
contents fermenting  in  the  provinces, 
does  not  seem  very  well  ascertained. 
Certain  it  is,  that  at  this  time,  the 
malcontents  entered  very  extensive- 
ly into  the  determination  to  throw  off 
all  appearances,  and  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  open  insurrection.  For  some 
months,  preparations  for  this  issue 
had  been  almost  publicly  making- 
midnight  drillings  took  place  through- 
out all  the  disturbed  districts — popu- 
lar meetings  were  entered  and  quitted 
in  the  military  step — pikes  were  ma- 
nufactured— and  supplies  of  fire-arms 
procured  from  every  quarter. 

The  centre  of  disturbance,  as  to 
England,  lay  among  the  woollen  ma- 
nufacturers in  the  Western  Riding  of 
Yorkshire ; particularly  about  Leeds, 
Wakefield,  and  Huddersfield.  From 
the  31st  March  to  the  3d  April,  the 
inhabitants  were  disturbed  by  small 
armed  detachments  traversing  the 
country,  and  even  approaching  the 
towns,  though  they  did  not  venture 
to  face  the  military.  At  length,  it  be- 
came generally  understood,  that  on 
the  night  of  Tuesday  the  3d,  a gene- 
ral union  was  to  take  place,  and  a 
desperate  attempt  made  to  possess 
themselves  of  Huddersfield.  A meet- 
ing was  held  of  the  principal  inhabi- 
tants of  that  town — the  armed  asso- 
ciation was  called  out — the  entrances 
barricaded — and  Huddersfield  exhi- 
bited all  the  appearances  of  a besie- 
ged place.  During  the  night,  pa- 
troles  employed  to  scour  the  country 
brought  intelligence  that  armed  par- 
ties were  moving  from  all  points  in 
the  direction  of  Grangemoor,  a large 
plain  about  six  miles  from  Hudders- 
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field,  and  half  way  on  the  road  to 
Wakefield.  Thither,  accordingly,  was 
dispatched  a small  body  of  troops, 
consisting  partly  of  Irish  dragoon 
guards,  and  partly  of  yeomanry. — 
Meantime,  the  insurgents,  to  the  num- 
ber of  two  or  three  hundred,  had  ac- 
tually collected  in  Grangemoor,  with 
arms  and  standards.  This  force,  how- 
ever, was  so  much  smaller  than  they 
had  been  taught  to  expect,  as  plain- 
ly to  prove  the  delusion  practised 
upon  them.  Their  situation  besides, 
when,  inflamed  by  the  harangues  of 
their  popular  orators,  they  formed  a 
tumultuary  resolution  to  hazard  all 
in  the  cause  of  liberty,  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  present,  when  they 
found  themselves  standing  on  the  bat- 
tle field,  to  abide  the  issues  of  life  and 
death.  Under  the  influence  of  these 
feelings,  long  before  the  appearance 
of  the  cavalry,  the  whole  party  threw 
down  their  arms,  and  fled  in  every  di- 
rection which  appeared  to  afford  the 
best  promise  of  safety.  The  soldiers, 
on  arriving,  saw  nothing  but  the  field 
bestrewn  with  a hundred  pikes  and  a 
green  standard,  which  they  collected. 
No  further  attempts  were  made  in 
this  quarter  to  disturb  the  public 
tranquillity. 

In  the  course  of  these  transactions, 
Uventy-two  persons  were  arrested ; 
and  in  September  following,  the  Jury 
found  true  bills  against  them  for  High 
Treason.  On  their  consenting,  how- 
ever, to  plead  Guilty , the  lives  of  all 
were  spared,  and  milder  punishments 
allotted,  according  to  the  degrees  of 
their  guilt. 

It  was  in  Scotland,  after  all,  that 
rebellion  stalked  with  the  most  open 
front.  No  part  of  that  division  of  that 
country  contains  such  a concentrated 
mass  of  population  as  Glasgow  and 
its  vicinity,  including  Paisley,  and  nu- 
merous large  villages,  all  employed  in 
the  cotton  manufacture.  For  several 


months  it  had  been  understood,  that 
union  societies,  connected  with  those 
in  England,  had  been  very  active — 
that  secret  drillings  were  carried  on 
— and  threats  of  actual  insurrection 
had  been  repeatedly  thrown  out.  Ar- 
rests of  suspected  persons  had  taken 
place  at  different  times,  but  without 
being  able  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the 
evil.  A general  rising,  it  appears,  was 
now*  determined  on,  in  concert, doubt- 
less, with  their  brethren  in  England  ; 
but  the  means  taken  to  effect  their 
purpose  displayed  an  excess  of  auda- 
city, which  the  latter  could  in  no  de- 
gree match.  On  the  night  of  Satur- 
day the  1st  April,  there  was  posted 
up  in  the  streets  of  Glasgow,  an  “ Ad- 
dress to  the  Inhabitants  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland.”  It  was  composed 
in  name  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment, and  might  be  considered  as  an 
open  declaration  of  war  against  the 
existing  government.  It  enjoined, 
that  all  labourers,  of  every  descrip- 
tion, should  desist  from  work,  and 
should  not  resume  it,  till  they  had 
obtained  equality  of  rights  ; it  de- 
nounced, as  traitors  to  their  King,  all 
who  should  resist  the  measures  about 
to  be  taken  to  attain  that  object ; fi- 
nally, it  warned  all  who  should  ne- 
glect to  comply  with  these  injunc- 
tions, that  the  provisional  government 
would  not  indemnify  them  for  any 
loss  which  they  might  sustain  during 
the  approaching  conflict.  The  same 
placard  wras  posted  up  in  Paisley,  and 
m all  the  towms  and  villages  for  twen- 
ty miles  round.  The  power  of  those 
from  whom  this  mandate  had  emana- 
ted, was  fully  displayed  next  w'eek  by 
the  multitudes  w*ho  quitted  their  em- 
ployments, and  wandered  through  the 
streets  in  a state  of  portentous  idle- 
ness. Emissaries  were  then  sent  to 
all  the  works  that  were  still  carried 
' on  ; and  by  the  joint  influence  of  per- 
suasion and  threats,  most  of  them 
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were  emptied.  The  great  mass  of  the 
population  being  thus  loosened  from 
all  their  regular  habits,  and  withdrawn 
even  from  their  means  of  subsistence, 
would  not,  it  was  hoped,  remain  long 
without  being  impelled  into  that  ex- 
tremity which  it  was  their  object  to 
precipitate. 

The  Scottish  administration,  mean- 
while, were  providing,  in  a very  ac- 
tive and  judicious  manner,  against  the 
threatened  danger.  They  sought  to 
assemble  such  a force  as  might  not 
only  deprive  rebellion  of  every  chance 
of  success,  but  might  even  deter  its 
votaries  from  the  fatal  attempt.  In 
the  course  of  a few  days,  the  military 
force,  including  the  yeomanry  caval- 
ry, from  all  the  neighbouring  coun- 
ties, was  concentrated  at  Glasgow. 
On  the  morning  of  Wednesday  the 
5th,  which  had  been  almost  announ- 
ced as  the  opening  of  the  grand  cam- 
paign, the  streets  of  that  city  pre- 
sented an  imposing  mass  of  nearly 
5000  troops,  of  all  arms,  drawn  up  in 
regular  array.  Rebellion  was  appal- 
led, and  hid  her  face.  In  the  extre- 
mities of  the  city  only,  some  faint  and 
convulsive  efforts  were  made  to  effect 
her  purpose.  At  six  in  the  evening 
a drum  was  beat  through  Calton  and 
Bridgeton  ; several  banners  were  ex- 
hibited ; and  muskets  fired  at  inter- 
vals, as  signals.  At  the  same  time 
small  parties  entered  sequestered 
houses,  searching  for  arms,  and,  by 
violent  threats,  urging  the  inhabitants 
to  take  the  field.  These  movements 
issued  in  the  assemblage  of  two  or 
three  hundred  men,  partially  armed 
with  pikes  and  muskets.  A party  of 
cavalry,  however,  having  rushed  in 
and  seized  eleven  of  the  most  active, 
the  rest  hastily  skulked  off,  and  ap- 
peared no  more.  In  Tradestown,  a 
bugle  summoned  sixty  pikes  ; but  on 
seeing  the  smallness  of  their  force, 
and  no  prospect  of  co-opcration,  they 
instantly  dispersed.  The  day,  whose 


sun  had  risen  with  so  lowering  an 
aspect,  closed  in  tranquillity  ; and  but 
for  a partial  and  almost  accidental 
sally,  the  soil  of  Scotland  would  have 
been  unstained  with  a drop  of  civil 
blood. 

Glasgow  seems  evidently  to  have 
been  viewed  by  the  malcontents  ns 
the  destined  theatre  on  which  hosti- 
lities were  to  commence ; and  par- 
ties from  the  neighbourhood  were 
even  invited  to  flock  to  it,  as  their 
common  rallying  point.  Yet,  on  the 
morning  of  the  5th,  a small  armed 
band  issued  forth  from  that  city,  with 
purposes  which  were  never  exactly 
defined,  but,  from  the  course  follow- 
ed, could  not  possibly  be  other  than 
of  the  most  desperate  character. 
They  proceeded  to  Kilsyth,  where 
they  had  some  refreshment,  in  pay- 
ing for  which  they  took  a receipt,  in 
terms  which  evidently  proved  their 
expectation  of  being  officially  reim- 
bursed. They  then  proceeded  along 
the  bank  of  the  canal,  till  they  arrived 
at  a large  common  called  Bonnymuir, 
where  they  expected,  it  is  supposed, 
to  have  been  joined  by  a considerable 
force.  On  their  v/ay,  they  had  met  an 
orderly  with  dispatches,  whom  they 
at  first  detained,  but  on  his  pretending 
to  favour  their  enterprize,  allowed 
him  to  depart,  after  presenting  him 
with  a copy  of  their  seditious  placard. 
This  man  immediately  hastened  to 
Kilsyth,  where  he  found  Lieutenants 
Hodgson  and  Davidson,  commanding 
small  parties,  one  of  the  10th  hussars, 
and  the  other  of  the  Stirlingshire 
yeomanry.  These  active  young  offi- 
cers lost  not  a moment  in  setting  out 
in  chase  of  the  enemies  of  public 
peace.  After  a rapid  ride  of  nine 
miles,  they  reached  Bonnymuir,  where 
the  radical  guerilla  had  halted.  That 
body,  on  seeing  itself  about  to  be 
confronted  with  this  band  of  disci- 
plined assailants,  did  not  lose  all 
courage.  They  drew  up  behind  a 
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wall,  which  stretched  across  the  com- 
mon, and  which  they  hoped  would 
protect  them  against  the  approach 
of  the  cavalry.  Lieutenant  Hodgson, 
however,  finding  a breach  at  one  end, 
dashed  through  it,  followed  by  his 
troops,  and  instantly  charged.  A mo- 
mentary somewhat  brisk  conflict  en- 
sued. A pike  was  violently  thrust 
against  Mr  Hodgson,  which  pierced 
his  hand,  and  mortally  wounded  the 
horse  on  which  he  rode.  Several 
other  pushes  were  made  with  some 
effect ; but  in  a few  moments,  the 
insurgent  array  was  entirely  discom- 
fited ; and,  throwing  away  their  arms, 
they  sought  safety  in  every  direction. 
Nineteen  were  secured,  and  carried 
to  Stirling  ; the  rest  escaped. 

Such  was  the  beginning  and  end  of 
this  faint  shew  of  civil  war ; for  the 
disastrous  bloodshed  which  took  place 
at  Greenock,  in  a manner  so  strange 
and  unmeaning,  had  scarcely  enough 
of  political  motive  or  character  to  be- 
long to  history  ; and  we  refer  to  the 
Chronicle  for  a full  detail  of  it.  Even 
this,  in  a country  which  for  more 
than  seventy  years  had  been  a stran- 
ger to  intestine  warfare,  and  knew  it 


only  by  dim  and  distant  tradition, 
caused  an  extraordinary  alarm  and 
emotion.  Yet  it  formed,  in  fact,  one 
of  those  crises  which,  in  the  civil  as 
in  the  natural  body,  expel  the  ele- 
ments of  disease,  and  prepare  the 
frame  for  returning  to  a healthful 
state.  The  authors  of  the  commo- 
tion, sensible  how  ridiculously  inade- 
quate were  the  means  with  which 
they  had  hoped  to  effect  the  over- 
throw of  a great  empire,  threw  up 
the  cause  in  despair ; while  the  mis- 
led multitude  saw  the  full  depth  of 
the  abyss  from  whose  brink  they  had 
barely  time  to  shrink  back.  This 
violent  explosion  was  followed,  al- 
most instantaneously,  by  a univer- 
sal tranquillity;  the  citizens  resumed 
their  pacific  and  industrious  occupa- 
tions, and  earnestly  besought  read- 
mission  to  those  employments  which 
they  had  so  wantonly  deserted  ; the 
yeomanry  returned  to  their  homes ; 
and  nothing  remained,  but  to  pro- 
ceed according  to  the  regular  course 
of  law,  against  those  who  had  ren- 
dered themselves  obnoxious  to  it  du- 
ring these  violent  proceedings. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

CLOSE  OF  THE  PARLIAMENT. 


Formal  Meeting  at  Death  of  George  III . — The  King  announces  his  intention 
to  dissolve  Parliament. — Debates  on  this  subject . — Temporary  Votes  of  Money . 
— Discussions  respecting  the  Queen. — Proceedings  relative  to  Corrupt  Burghs. 
— Dissolution. 


The  proceedings  of  Parliament 
during  the  present  year  are  not  of 
that  varied  character,  nor  susceptible 
of  the  same  minute  classification 
which  has  been  follow'ed  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  two  preceding  years.  The 
dissolution  consequent  upon  the  de- 
mise of  George  III.  caused  a pretty 
long  delay  in  its  meeting  for  purpo- 
ses of  real  business ; while  consider- 
ably before  its  usual  period  of  sepa- 
rating, all  its  ordinary  business  was 
brought  to  an  abrupt  termination. 
A ground  of  debate  occurred,  which, 
like  Aaron’s  rod,  instantly  swallowed 
up  every  other ; and  after  which, 
the  House  with  difficulty  found  pa- 
tience to  go  through  that  ordinary 
routine  which  is  necessary  for  the 
dispatch  of  public  business. 

The  first  meeting  of  Parliament 
this  year  was  one  of  mere  form.  The 
constitution  holds  it  indispensable 
that  the  great  council  of  the  nation 
shall  meet  on  the  day  immediately 
following  the  death  of  the  Sovereign, 
cren  though  that  day  should  chance, 
^ it  now  did,  to  be  a Sunday.  Short 


meetings  were  accordingly  held  on 
that  and  the  two  following  days, 
when  such  members  as  attended  took 
tile  oaths  to  the  new  Sovereign.  On 
the  2d  February,  as  it  would  have 
been  indecorous  to  have  proceeded  to 
any  ordinary  business.  Parliament 
was  prorogued  till  the  17th. 

On  the  17th,  the  House  having 
met,  a message  was  immediately  pre- 
sented from  his  Majesty.  It  began 
with  alluding,  in  natural  and  proper 
terms,  to  the  event  which  had  just  ta- 
ken place.  It  then  stated,  that  his 
Majesty  being  under  the  necessity  of 
summoning  a new  Parliament  with- 
in a limited  period,  had  judged  it 
most  conducive  to  the  public  inte- 
rest and  convenience,  to  assemble 
one  without  delay.  The  Houses 
were  therefore  invited  to  concur  in 
such  arrangements  as  might  enable 
the  public  service  to  be  carried  on 
during  the  interval. 

In  the  proceedings  to  be  held  up- 
on this  address,  ministers  proposed, 
with  the  general  approbation  of  the 
House,  that  the  last  point,  which 
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alone  was  likely  to  move  discussion, 
should  be  kept  in  reserve  ; and  that 
their  immediate  reply  should  be  only 
to  that  part  which  treated  of  the  de- 
mise of  the  late,  and  the  accession  of 
the  present  sovereign.  Upon  this 
subject  was  proposed  an  address  of 
combined  condolence,  congratulation, 
and  respectful  homage.  This  was 
entirely  acquiesced  in  by  all  parts  of 
of  the  House,  Mr  Tierney  only  mur- 
muring a little  at  the  expression, 
“ experience  of  the  past,”  as  seeming 
to  imply  approbation  of  measures 
lately  pursued.  The  same  unanimity 
attended  an  address  of  condolence  on 
the  de&th  of  the  late  Duke  of  Kent. 
Even  in  this  first  debate,  however, 
the  opposition  members  gave  notes 
of  warlike  preparation  against  the 
intimated  proposition,  paving  the 
way  for  an  immediate  dissolution  of 
Parliament.  Mr  Tierney  eagerly  en- 
deavoured to  draw  from  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  a statement  of  the  precise 
nature  of  the  measures  to  be  sub- 
mitted ; but  his  lordship  contented 
himself  with  saying,  “ they  would 
be  only  such  as  were  indispensable, 
and  which  the  House  might  easily 
understand  which  last  proposition 
Mr  T.  strenuously  denied. 

On  the  following  day.  Lords  Li- 
verpool and  Castlereagh  laid  fully 
open  the  views  which  had  induced 
them  to  advise  the  proposed  dis- 
solution. The  former  observed  : — 
According  to  the  common  law,  Par- 
liament expired  immediately  on  the 
demise  of  the  Crown.  He  was  aware 
that  a specific  act  had  been  intro- 
duced to  regulate  the  dissolution ; 
but  as  far  as  he  could  trace  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  that  act  had  been 
adopted,  it  appeared  to  be  a desire  to 
avoid  any  inconvenience  which  might 
arise  from  a disputed  succession. 
While,  however,  he  stated  his  opi- 
nion as  to  the  origin  of  the  act,  he 
was  sensible  that  many  other  cir- 


cumstances, besides  a disputed  suc- 
cession, might  render  the  sitting  of 
Parliament  on  such  an  occasion  as 
the  demise  of  the  Crown  highly  pro- 
per ; but  for  this  purpose  it  was  suf- 
ficient that  the  principle  should  re- 
main in  force,  and  that  Parliament 
should  immediately  assemble.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  was  only  the  assembling 
of  Parliament  that  was  imperative; 
it  did  not  follow  that  they  were  to 
continue  to  sit  and  transact  business. 
How  far  they  were  to  proceed  in  the 
consideration  of  public  affairs  was 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Crown, 
whose  prerogative  it  was  to  dissolve 
Parliament  whenever  such  a pro- 
ceeding should  appear  proper.  He 
could,  however,  see  no  reason,  pub- 
lic or  parliamentary,  why  the  course 
now  proposed  should  not  be  follow- 
ed. When  their  lordships  consider- 
ed the  circumstances  arising  from  the 
loss  his  present  Majesty  had  sustain- 
ed, the  nature  of  the  business  which 
would  have  to  come  before  Parlia- 
ment, and  particularly  the  considera- 
tion of  the  civil  list,  he  would  leave 
them  to  judge,  whether,  with  refer- 
ence to  all  they  knew  respecting  the 
details  of  public  business  at  this  pe- 
riod of  the  session,  the  important 
subjects  to  which  he  had  alluded 
were  likely  to  meet  the  attention 
which  was  due  to  them ; and  whether 
that  event,  w’hich  would  only  post* 
pone  the  bringing  them  forward  for 
a few  months,  was  not  one  which 
would  place  Parliament  in  a situation 
to  consider  them  with  greater  deli- 
beration. 

Lord  Castlereagh,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  more  particularly  obser- 
ved : — The  alternative  to  which,  in  his 
opinion,  his  Majesty’s  government 
was  reduced,  was  this — either  that 
the  existing  Parliament  should  go 
through  the  entire  business  of  the 
session,  and  prolong  its  deliberations 
as  long  as  might  be  requisite  for  that 
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purpose,  or  that  a new  Parliament 
should  be  called  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible.  On  adverting,  then,  to 
the  two  branches  of  this  alternative, 
the  House  must  be  aware  that  a 
measure  begun  and  not  completed, 
before  a dissolution,  was  upon  a far 
less  advantageous  footing  than  if  it 
had  not  been  at  all  introduced.  It 
was  desirable  also  for  the  public  in- 
terest, welfare,  and  tranquillity,  that 
the  country  should  not  be  exposed 
for  an  extended  period  to  the  agita- 
tions incident  upon  a general  elec- 
tion. The  only  question  would  then 
be — what  were  the  measures  of  such 
pressing  necessity  as  to  fall  under 
the  immediate  cognizance  of  Parlia- 
ment? He  knew  that  it  had  been 
usual  in  practice  to  vote  a great  por- 
tion of  the  civil  establishment  of  the 
Crown  in  the  first  instance ; but  as 
this  would  comprehend  a variety  of 
details,  involving  much  consideration 
before  they  were  brought  under  the 
review  of  Parliament,  as  well  as 
much  discussion  perhaps  afterwards, 
his  Majesty’s  ministers  had  felt  that, 
without  an  extension  of  time  beyond 
the  limit  he  had  referred  to,  it  was 
not  probable  that  this  could  be  ar- 
ranged by  the  present  Parliament. 
They  were  anxious  that  the  great 
interests  of  the  Crown  and  of  the 
country  should  be  deliberated  upon 
with  calm  minds  and  in  a full  attend- 
ance. Each  of  these  desirable  ob- 
jects had  now  become  hopeless,  and 
upon  a view  of  all  these  circum- 
stances his  Majesty's  ministers  had 
deemed  it  their  duty  to  advise  the 
Crown  to  reserve  for  a new  Parlia- 
ment the  consideration  of  the  public 
business  of  the  year. 

The  opposite  party,  without  abso- 
lutely attempting  to  thwart  the  pro- 
posed measure,  insisted  that  it  was  at 
least  highly  irregular.  Ministers,  it 
was  urged,  were  compromising  the 
rights  of  the  crown,  when  they  suffer- 


ed the  dissolving  of  Parliament,  which 
was  the  King’s  sole  and  unquestion- 
able prerogative,  to  become  a subject 
of  discussion  in  the  Houses  them- 
selves. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  would 
venture  to  say,  that  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  country  there  was  not 
an  instance  to  be  found  of  a monarch 
proposing  to  Parliament  the  pro- 
priety of  its  own  dissolution.  That 
was  a proceeding  which,  according 
to  the  constitution,  could  not  be 
made  a subject  of  discussion.  But 
what  necessity  had  the  noble  Earl 
made  out  for  the  course  of  proceed- 
ing he  proposed  ? Fie  had  intimated 
yesterday  that  he  separated  the  con- 
sideration of  the  different  parts  of 
the  message,  as  this  subject  would 
be  more  properly  explained  by  itself. 
This  explanation  might  be  made  in 
some  quarter  or  another,  but  it  had 
not  yet  been  given  there.  The  no- 
ble earl  had  indeed  adverted  to  a 
public  necessity  arising  from  the 
difficulty  of  transacting  business,  as 
the  ground  of  his  proposition,  but  he 
had  by  no  means  explained  that  ne- 
cessity. If  he  alluded  to  certain  pub- 
lic services  which  were  to  be  pro- 
vided for,  and  to  provision  to  be 
made  for  the  dignity  of  the  crown, 
for  his  part  he  could  see  no  reason 
why  these  subjects  should  not  be 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  pre- 
sent Parliament.  The  civil  list,  be- 
ing a subject  connected  with  the 
dignity  of  the  Crown,  was  one  which, 
he  admitted,  required  deliberation, 
but  its  consideration  had  hitherto 
been  submitted  to  the  Parliament 
which  assembled  on  the  demise  of 
the  Crown.  He  readily  admitted 
that  he  knew  of  nothing  in  the  act 
to  prevent  the  Crow-  n from  dissolving 
Parliament  on  the  very  day  of  its  as- 
sembling, but  then  that  was  to  be  done 
on  the  constitutional  responsibility 
of  ministers ; and  since  the  passing  of 
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the  act,  all  ministers  had  chosen  to 
exercise  that  responsibility  in  a dif- 
ferent way  from  that  which  the  no- 
ble earl  now  avowed.  According  to 
the  statement,  which  he  had  in  his 
hand,  of  what  occurred  on  the  ac- 
cession of  Queen  Anne,  of  George  I., 
George  II.,  and  George  III.,  in  ge- 
neral only  a few  days  had  passed, 
and  in  no  instance  had  many  weeks 
elapsed,  before  Parliament  proceeded 
to  the  consideration.  Parliament 
assembled  on  the  8th  of  March,  on 
the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  and  on 
the  9th  proceeded  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  civil  list.  The  accession 
of  George  I.  took  place  on  the  1st  of 
August,  and  Parliament  took  the 
state  of  the  civil  list  into  consi- 
deration on  the  5th.  George  II. 
ascended  the  throne  on  June  11, 
1727,  and  on  July  11th  the  consider- 
ation of  the  civil  list  took  place.  In 
the  case  of  his  late  Majesty,  who 
succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  25th 
of  October,  1760,  the  civil  list  was 
brought  before  Parliament  on  the 
5th  of  November.  Thus  all  prece- 
dents were  against  the  noble  earl, 
and  he  had  assigned  no  sufficient 
reason  for  departing  from  the  estab- 
lished course. 

In  the  Commons,  Mr  Tierney  ob- 
served:— In  all  former  cases  of  ex- 
altation to  the  throne,  it  had  been 
judged  proper  to  bring  down  a very 
different  kind  of  message  from  the 
Sovereign,  and  to  make  some  com- 
munication to  Parliament  indicative 
of  his  Majesty’s  feelings  and  inten- 
tions, and  of  the  general  policy  to  be 
adopted  under  a new  reign.  What, 
however,  was  the  amount  of  the 
communication  which  the  House  had 
actually  received  ? They  were  dryly 
told,  that  it  was  deemed  convenient 
to  postpone  all  public  business,  and 
that  they  therefore  were  to  be  turned 
about  their  business.  No  view  was 
afforded  of  the  principle  upon  which 


the  government  of  the  country  was 
in  future  to  be  carried  on,  or  of  the 
policy  by  which  it  would  be  directed. 
He  was  not  apprized  of  any  power 
by  which  the  existing  civil  list  could 
be  applied  to  the  purpose  of  a new 
reign.  It  appeared  to  him  very 
strange  that  Parliament  should  be 
dissolved  before  any  provision  was 
made  on  so  important  a subject  He 
was  satisfied  that  there  was  some 
reason  for  all  this  beyond  what  had 
been  assigned,  and  that  no  minister 
would  adopt  such  a proceeding  for 
his  mere  amusement  The  noble  lord 
talked  of  the  inconvenience  which 
would  be  produced  by  keeping  the 
country  in  its  present  state  with  re- 
ference to  an  approaching  general 
election,  and  appeared  to  think  the; 
beginning  of  May  an  excellent  time 
for  entering  upon  public  business. 
He  had  always  been  taught  to  believe 
the  exact  contrary,  and  his  experience 
confirmed  this  belief.  At  such  a 
period  of  the  year  it  was  vain  to 
expect  a full  attendance,  and  public 
business  would  become  a dead  letter. 
But  the  noble  lord  had  even  found 
out  that  it  was  convenient  to  have 
an  election  at  the  same  time  that  the 
assizes  were  holding  ; and  was  it 

Eossible  then  to  doubt  that  he  must 
ave  some  reasons,  of  which  the 
House  at  present  knew  nothing? 
He  was  aware,  however,  that  all  op- 
position was  useless,  and  that  it  was 
impossible  to  secure  attention.  The 
heads  of  honourable  members  were 
now  all  in  the  country,  and  filled 
with  cockades,  music,  and  returning 
officers.  He  was  contending,  how- 
ever, for  a constitutional  principle, 
that  the  Crown  ought  to  have  no  re- 
venue independent  of  Parliament. 

Lord  Castlereagh  vehemently  de- 
nied the  allegation  of  ministers  ha- 
ving any  intention  or  motive  beyond 
what  they  had  openly  avowed.  Mr 
Brougham,  however,  after  deda- 
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ring  his  acquiescence  in  any  mea- 
sure which  increased  the*  frequency 
of  elections,  roundly  asserted  : — No 
man  could  doubt  what  the  real  rea- 
son was,  not  for  dissolving  Parlia- 
ment, but  for  postponing  the  consi- 
deration of  the  civil  list.  There  was 
not  a gentleman  in  the  House  who 
would  not  laugh  at  him,  if  he  doubt- 
ed that  the  short  account  of  the  mat- 
ter, instead  of  going  over  the  prolix 
statement  of  the  noble  lord,  was 
merely  this : — that  it  was  deemed 
more  convenient  not  to  broach  that 
question  in  the  present  Parliament, 
but  to  discuss  it  in  the  new;  because 
it  was  a more  handy  thing  for  mini- 
sters to  propose  it  in  the  Parliament 
about  to  be  formed,  rather  than  to 
submit  it  to,  and  have  it  considered 
in  that  Parliament  which  was  on 
its  death-bed,  and  could  not,  at  the 
utmost,  exist  longer  than  a few 
months. 

Mr  Macdonald,  on  the  other  hand, 
insisted,  that  such  an  uninterrupted 
series  of  precedents  ought  not  to  be 
passed  over  without  some  special 
reason  assigned.  Why  was  it  that 
now,  for  the  first  time,  it  was  not 
formally  notified  to  Parliament  that 
the  civil  list  had  expired  ? Could  it 
be  supposed,  in  this  instance,  that 
the  House  would  not  most  cordially 
assent  to  any  arrangement  with  the 
Crown  ? — that  they  would  not  at 
once  agree  to  make  such  a provision 
as  would  be  honourable  for  the  peo- 
ple to  grant,  and  worthy  of  the 
Crown  to  receive  ? There  could  be 
but  one  other  reason  for  not  bringing 
the  subject  forward.  It  was  not 
connected  with  economy ; but  was 
this — that  probably  there  might  be 
something  in  the  views  and  inten- 
tions of  ministers  that  would  not 
stand  the  test  when  a general  election 
was  approaching.  Had  the  Parlia- 
ment met  at  an  uncommon  or  incon- 
venient period  of  the  year?  Did 


their  meeting  at  this  moment  inter- 
fere with  the  country  gentlemen’s 
Christmas  ? No  such  thing.  It  was 
a singular  fact,  that  they  had  as- 
sembled at  the  very  time  which 
ministers  themselves  designated  for 
the  transaction  of  public  business. 
Here  they  were  met,  according  to 
law,  with  a much  longer  period  be- 
fore them  than  the  transaction  of  the 
public  business,  in  its  regular  course, 
required.  He  was  very  far  from 
disputing  the  power  and  prerogatives 
of  the  Crown,  if  it  even  dissolved 
one  Parliament  this  week,  and  an- 
other the  week  following.  At  the 
same  time,  he  entirely  agreed  with 
his  learned  friend,  that  ministers 
were  as  much  responsible  for  the 
advice  they  gave  to  the  Crown  on 
this,  as  for  that  which  they  offered  on 
any  other  subject. 

Notwithstanding  the  warmth  of 
these  debates,  no  attempt  was  made 
to  divide  either  House  against  the 
motion,  which  went  to  present  an 
address  to  his  Majesty,  approving  of 
the  intention  expressed  in  his  mes- 
sage to  call  a new  Parliament,  and 
engaging  to  make  such  arrangements 
as  might  be  necessary  for  carrying 
on  the  public  business  till  the  session 
should  commence. 

Ministers  now  proceeded,  without 
delay,  to  bring  forward  the  arrange- 
ments which  they  judged  necessary 
for  the  above  purpose.  Several  votes 
of  money  were  therefore  proposed, 
of  which  the  most  important  was 
one  of  <£200,000  for  the  discharge  of 
pensions,  annuities,  and  other  pay- 
ments, which  would  have  been 
chargeable  on  the  consolidated  fund 
and  civil  list,  if  the  demise  of  his 
late  Majesty  had  not  taken  place. 

This  gave  occasion  to  introduce  a 
subject  already  felt  to  be  of  extreme 
delicacy,  though  no  one  yet  foresaw 
theportentous  issues  to  which  it  would 
lead.  Mr  Hume  had  already  broached 
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the  question,  and  observed  with  deri- 
sion, that  ministers,  amid  their  os- 
tentatious professions  of  attachment 
to  the  House  of  Brunswick,  had 
never  made  the  slightest  allusion  to 
that  illustrous  person  who  now  held 
the  name  and  dignity  of  Queen.  It 
was  not  his  intention  to  find  fault 
with  the  exercise  of  any  power  be- 
longing to  his  Majesty  for  regulating 
the  forms  of  the  Church  in  the  per- 
formance of  divine  service,  although 
it  was  certain  that  very  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  was  entertained 
upon  that  point,  and  that  the  late 
order  had  occasioned  much  surprise. 
He  understand  a proposition  was  to 
be  submitted  in  the  committee  for  a 
vote  of  credit  to  the  amount  of  one 
fourth  of  the  civil  list.  This,  how- 
ever, he  apprehended  would  not  suf- 
fice to  provide  an  adequate  establish- 
ment for  the  Queen,  whose  former 
allowance,  as  Princess  of  W ales,  had 
ceased  at  the  moment  of  his  late  Ma- 
jesty’s death.  Was  she  then,  the 
.Queen  of  this  country,  to  be  left 
wandering  in  beggary  through  fo- 
reign lands,  or  would  not  Parliament 
rather  make  a provision  for  her  sup- 
port in  a manner  suitable  to  her  rank 
and  station  ? He  submitted,  there- 
fore, to  his  Majesty’s  ministers,  whe- 
ther it  would  not  be  right  to  propose 
a distinct  allowance,  and  must  con- 
tend that  they  were  bound  both  in 
justice  and  honour  to  disclose  to  the 
House  all  their  views  upon  this  sub- 
ject. 

Lord  Castlereagh,  while  he  de- 
clared his  readiness  to  communicate 
any  information  which  could  be  use- 
ful, conceived  that  he  would  best 
consult  the  feelings  of  the  House 
and  of  the  public,  by  declining  to  go 
into  any  detail  on  this  topic.  He 
only  gave  assurance,  that  the  high 
person  in  question  would  experience 
no  additional  difficulty  or  personal 


embarrassment  in  consequence  of  the 
event  which  had  occurred. 

Mr  Tierney  regretted  that  the 
subject  had  been  introduced,  but 
conceived  it  necessarily  arose  from 
the  omission  of  the  Queen’s  name  in 
the  church  service.  He  would  not 
grant  to  a person  labouring  under  a 
heavy  cloud  of  suspicion  any  portion 
of  public  money  until  that  suspicion 
was  removed.  He  could  not  suppress 
his  conviction  that  somebody  had 
been  scandalously  ill  used — either 
the  King  had  been  betrayed,  or  the 
Queen  had  been  insulted.  Pie  would 
not  consult  any  feelings,  nor  yield  to 
any  supposed  delicacy,  which  would 
impose  silence  upon  him  after  what 
had  taken  place.  It  was  time  to 
speak  out  openly  and  honestly.  He, 
as  well  as  many  others,  had  certain- 
ly heard  rumours  extremely  injurious 
to  the  Queen's  character — rumours 
which,  if  true,  he  had  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  proved  her  unworthy  to 
sit  upon  the  British  throne.  But  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  act  upon 
rumour,  upon  what  might  be  mere 
idle  calumny  ; ibis  would  be  deemed 
gross  injustice  in  the  case  of  the 
humblest  individual.  It  was,  how- 
ever, asserted," that  a commission  had 
been  sent  out  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting evidence  on  this  subject. 
W as  that  truer  and  if  so,  did  the 
noble  lord  imagine,  that,  with  such 
evidence  in  his  pocket,  he  was  not 
bound  to  produce  it  tp  Parliament 
before  he  applied  for  a vote  of  mo- 
ney to  the  person  whom  it  affected  ? 
It  the  rumours  to  which  he  alluded 
had  any  foundation,  it  was  the  duty 
of  Parliament  to  take  some  steps  in 
order  to  rescue  his  Majesty  from  the 
degradation  of  sharing  his  throne 
with  such  a partner.  It'  they  were 
false,  there  could  be  as  little  doubt 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  maintain 
her  Majesty  in  all  her  rights  and 
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dignities.  He  now  called  upon  them  in 
ihe  name  of  justice,  and  in  the  name 
of  the  English  monarchy,  to  give 
Parliament  some  information,  and 
to  submit  the  whole  case  to  its  in- 
quiry. He  pledged  himself  most  so- 
lemnly, that,  if  a case  should  be  made 
out  against  the  Queen,  he  would  se- 
cond whatever  measure  might  be  re- 
quisite to  set  his  Majesty's  mind  at 
rest.  Should  no  case,  on  the  con- 
trary, be  made  out,  it  might  and 
must  be  considered  as  a misfortune, 
that  parties  so  connected,  and  in  so 
elevated  a station,  could  not  live  to- 
gether ; yet  this,  as  unavoidable, 
roust  be  borne.  The  Queen  of  this 
country*  however,  she  must  then  be 
considered ; and  out  of  the  mouths 
of  the  gentlemen  opposite  must  that 
name  proceed  before  he  would  con- 
sent to  vote  one  shilling  of  the  pub- 
lic money. 

This  speech  of  Mr  Tierney  in- 
volved admissions  which  were  ex- 
ceedingly inconvenient  and  disagree- 
able to  the  friends  of  her  Majesty. 
Mr  Brougham,  whom  his  situation 
rendered  her  natural  defender,  rose, 
stating,  that  he  differed  entirely  from 
his  right  honourable  friend  in  the 
view  which  he  had  taken  of  this  un- 
fortunate subject ; and  it  was  quite 
new  to  him  to  learn  that  any  Parlia- 
mentary recognition,  and  much  less 
any  mode  of  speaking  in  Parliament, 
or  that  any  ceremonial  of  the  church 
was  at  all  essential  to  make  out  the 
title  of  a Queen,  or  to  vindicate  the 
rights  appertaining  to  that  character. 
According  to  his  understanding  of 
the  constitution,  she  who  was  the 
wedded  wife  of  a King  regnant,  was 
r o ipso,  Queen-consort ; and  her 
claim  to  that  title  was  as  indisputable 
as  that  of  the  King  himself.  It  was 
not  the  Jess  so  because  she  was 
prayed  for  in  no  liturgy;  or  because 
her  name  appeared  in  no  order  of 
council  ; or  because  no  addresses 


either  of  condolence  or  congratula- 
tion were  presented  to  her.  As  little 
could  she  be  affected  by  the  noble 
lord  preferring  to  call  her  a high 
personage,  rather  than  to  describe 
her  by  the  title  to  which  she  had 
succeeded.  Mr  B.  therefore  con- 
ceived there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
the  advance  of  money  to  her  Majesty 
upon  the  civil  list,  even  though  her 
name  should  not  be  introduced.  He 
must,  at  the  same  time,  state  dis- 
tinctly, that  he  was  wholly  unac- 
quainted with  any  grounds  of  suspi- 
cion. He  refused  his  ears  to  all 
such  rumours ; as  long  as  she  was 
the  King’s  consort,  he  knew  and 
should  treat  her  only  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Queen-consort.  He  was  wholly 
ignorant  of  any  inquiries  that  had 
been  instituted;  he  listened  not  to 
their  reported  results  ; nor  would  he 
suffer  his  mind  to  receive  any  sinister 
impressions.  But  if  a charge  should 
ever  be  brought  forward,  he  would 
deal  with  it  as  became  an  honest 
member  of  Parliament;  and  he  would 
endeavour  to  do  justice  between  the 
parties  most  concerned ; though,  God 
knew,  they  were  not  the  only  parties 
that  were  concerned.  Until  that 
moment,  big  with  importance,  with 
unspeakable  importance  to  the  par- 
ties, with  an  importance  of  which 
those  who  were  ignorant  of  the  case 
could  form  no  conception — until,  he 
repeated,  that  moment  should  arrive, 
his  lips  were  sealed.  The  House 
might,  however,  in  justice,  recollect 
—in  justice  to  her  whose  character 
had  been  so  freely  dealt  with  on  one 
side,  and  whose  name  even  had  been 
suppressed  on  the  other,  and  without 
forming  any  premature  opinion — 
that,  throughout  the  whole  period  of 
her  past  tribulation,  she  had  never 
been  slow  either  to  meet  or  to  repel 
accusation.  It  was  not,  therefore,  too 
much  to  give  credit  to  her  now,  for 
having  the  same  alacrity  in  under* 
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taking,  and  the  same  facility  in 
making  good,  her  defence.  Never 
was  there  a question  in  which  tem- 
per and  moderation  were  so  indispen- 
sable ; the  voice  of  party  ought  to 
be  extinct : for  no  man  could  calcu- 
late the  consequences  which  might 
follow. 

Notwithstanding  this,  when  the 
vote  came  under  discussion,  Mr  Tier- 
ney demanded  how,  under  this  vote, 
provision  could  bemade  for  the  Queen. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
observed: — If  the  demise  of  his  late 
Majesty  had  not  taken  place,  an  an- 
nuity, under  the  act  of  Parliament, 
would  have  been  payable  as  to  the 
Princess  of  Wales;  and  the  resolu- 
tion now  before  the  House  will  un- 
doubtedly empower  the  Treasury 
still  to  continue  that  payment  to  the 
individual.  • 

Mr  Tierney. — In  the  first  place,  I 
totally  deny  the  power  to  grant  this 
annuity  ; because  the  grant  depend- 
ed on  the  life  of  the  King.  It  stood 
on  a particular  footing  ; it  had  refer- 
ence to  the  continuance  of  the  Kirtg’s 
life,  and  was  not  attached  to  the  par- 
ticular person  wrhose  rank  would  be 
affected  by  that  event.  Besides,  who 
is  to  receive  this  annuity  ? There  is 
now  no.  such  person  as  the  Princess 
of  Wales.  If  they  intended  to  grant 
to  her  Majesty  that  which  had  previ- 
ously been  conferred  on  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  words  to  that  effect  ought 
to  be  introduced ; and  if  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  advances  one 
penny,  under  the  authority  of  that  re- 
solution, for  the  service  adverted  to, 
he  will  be  guilty  of  a great  offence 
against  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
Chancellor,  however,  insisted  in  re- 
ply: An  alteration  of  station  can- 
not divest  the  individual  of  a local  and 
personal  interest  in  the  grant;  and 
therefore  the  annuity  will  be  payable 
to  the  individual,  under  the  authority 


of  the  House,  although  her  political 
situation  may  be  changed. — But  Mr 
Tierney  retorted  : She  has  ceased  to 
be  Princess  of  Wales;  there  is  no  such 
person.  How,  then,  I ask,  can  this 
resolution  grant  an  annuity  to  an  in- 
dividual not  originally  in  the  contem- 
plation of  Parliament  ? I know  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  must  not 
mention  the  word  Queen.  I am  quite 
aware  of  that.  I should  be  very  glad 
to  hear  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man use  the  word,  and  1 should  be 
still  better  pleased  if  I could  get  him 
to  record  it  on  the  journals. 

The  two  honourable  members  thus 
continued  to  reassert  their  respective 
positions,  while  Mr  Hume  urged : 
What  reason  is  there,  I wish  to  know, 
for  not  stating  specifically,  that  tlie 
annuity  formerly  granted  to  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  shall  in  future  be  paid 
to  her  Majesty  the  Queen  ? By  such 
a statement  the  objection  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  will  at  once  be 
obviated.  M r Lushington  endeavour- 
ed to  shew,  that  this,  in  point  of  form, 
would  render  necessary  the  insertion 
of  the  names  of  all  the  other  persons 
concerned  ; and  after  all  this  skir- 
mishing, no  opposition  was  finally 
made  to  the  vote. 

On  another  ground,  these  votes 
were  the  subject  of  a pretty  serious 
discussion  in  the  Upper  House.  Lord 
Lauderdale  contended,  (February  24) 
that  the  granting  of  sums  by  the  Com- 
mons, which  could  not  be  appropri- 
ated, nor  consequently  come  before 
their  Lordships  during  the  present 
Parliament,  was  a manifest  breach  of 
their  privileges  ; and,  unless  noticed 
in  some  shape  or  other,  would  form 
a most  pernicious  precedent.  He  per- 
fectly well  knew,  that  when  sums 
were  voted  in  a committee  of  supply, 
it  was  the  practice  to  apply  certain 
portions  of  the  money  so  voted  to  par- 
ticular purposes  ; but  then,  tills  was 
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always  done  under  the  supposition 
that  the  application  would  appear  in 
the  act  of  appropriation  ; and  thus, 
before  the  close  of  the  session,  be 
brought  under  the  consideration  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament.  A reso- 
lution for  supply,  voted  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  if  not  followed  up  by 
an  act  of  appropriation,  was,  in  fact, 
only  so  much  waste  paper.  But  the 
present  was  a very  peculiar  case  ; for 
this  and  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment had  been  informed  that  a disso- 
lution was  about  to  take  place.  The 
resolution  was  adopted  in  one  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  appropriation 
was  to  stand  over  to  another  Parlia- 
ment. The  vote  was  not  for  services 
that  might  be  expected  to  come  under 
the  cognizance  of  Parliament  in  the 
regular  course  of  business,  but  for 
payments  which  were  to  cease  on  the 
demise  of  the  King.  Among  these 
payments  were  several  pensions  and 
annuities,  one  of  which  was  35,000/. 
a-year  to  the  Princess  of  Wales  ; but 
the  resolutions  bore  that  these  sums 
should  be  paid  to  the  Prince  Regent 
himself,  although  they  were  granted 
for  other  persons.  He  complained 
that  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
knowing  that  those  annuities  were  to 
expire  on  the  demise  of  the  Crown, 
thought  fit  to  say,  on  its  own  autho- 
rity, that  they  should  be  continued. 
The  message  requested  them  to  adopt 
the  necessary  measures  for  expedi- 
ting the  public  services.  The  House 
of  Commons  certainly  took  the  quick- 
est mode  of  doing  this ; but  in  accom- 
plishing their  purpose  they  had  broken 
through  every  rule  in  proceeding  to  do 
that  by  a resolution  which  could  only 
legally  be  done  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

The  noble  lord  finally  read  three 
reflations,  arising  out  of  his  views 
on  this  subject.  The  first  merely 
enumerated  the  money  votes  which 
had  been  passed  by  the  Lower  House. 


“ Resolved — That  the  Commons 
House  of  Parliament,  informed  by  his 
Majesty's  message  of  the  intended 
dissolution  of  Parliament,  have,  in 
these  resolutions,  attempted  to  appro- 
priate money  to  be  paid  for  services 
subsequent  to  the  dissolution,  which 
can  only  legally  be  effected  by  an  Act 
of  Parliament  appropriating  the  sup- 
plies voted ; and  that  they  have  fur- 
ther, in  a most  unprecedented  man- 
ner, assumed  the  power  of  providing 
for,  and  authorising  the  payment  of, 
certain  pensions  and  annuities,  sub- 
sequent to  the  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment, which  by  law  are  declared  to 
be  at  an  end. 

“ Resolved— That  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, we  feel  it  our  duty  to  de- 
clare, that  though  we  regard  these 
proceedings  as  derogatory  to  the  pri- 
vileges of  this  House  and  of  Parlia- 
ment, yet  we  are  induced,  by  a sense 
of  the  state  in  which  public  business 
is  now  placed,  to  forbear  from  any 
immediate  proceedings,  and  to  de- 
clare that  we  will  concur  in  indem- 
nifying those  who  may  pay  money, 
or  otherwise  act  under  these  resolu- 
tions, which  we  must  nevertheless 
deprecate,  as  threatening  the  subver- 
sion of  the  best  and  wisest  principles 
of  the  constitution  of  our  country." 

Their  Lordships  would  see,  that  in 
proposing  these  resolutions  it  was  by 
no  means  his  wish  to  embarrass  in  any 
degree  the  measures  of  Government, 
but  merely  to  enter  a protest  against 
the  proceeding  which  had  taken  place 
being  hereafter  drawn  into  precedent. 
He  concluded  by  moving  the  resolu- 
tions. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  was  certain- 
ly ready  to  admit,  that  the  resolutions 
moved  by  the  noble  earl  were  con- 
sistent with  the  description  he  had 
given  of  them  in  the  conclusion  of 
his  speech.  They  were  well  drawn 
up,  as  to  his  view  of  offering  no  ob- 
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struction  to  the  progress  of  public 
business  ; but,  at  the  same  time,  they 
contained  a censureontheother  House 
of  Parliament,  which,  before  their 
Lordships  could  admit,  would  induce 
them  to  pause,  and  consider  whether 
any  thing  had  been  doneby  thatHouse, 
which  was  not  fully  warranted  by 
precedent  and  practice.  There  was  an 
important  distinction  between  grant- 
ing money, and  appropriating  it  when 
raised ; but  into  this  distinction  the 
noble  earl  had  not  entered.  No  mo- 
ney, either  in  the  shape  of  a tax  ora  vo- 
luntary contribution,  could  be  granted 
except  by  an  Act  of  Parliament ; but 
in  cases  of  supply  the  practice  of  Par- 
liament was  to  be  very  liberal.  No- 
thing was  more  common  than  to  grant 
for  specific  services,  sums  from  money 
already  voted.  If  thenobleearlextend- 
ed  his  objection  so  far  as  to  say,  that 
no  money  ought  to  be  granted  with- 
out an  Act  of  Parliament,  that  might 
be  a matter  of  consideration,  though 
the  practice  was  otherwise  ; but  if 
money  were  to  be  applied  in  the  usual 
way,  he  could  see  no  real  practical 
difference,  whether  the  appropriation 
was  sanctioned  by  an  Act  passed  in  this 
or  in  the  next  Parliament.  What  was 
the  nature  of  the  resolution  complain- 
ed of  ? It  was  not  raising  money,  but 
making  it  lawful  to  issue,  out  of  mo- 
ney already  voted,  sums  for  certain 
services  until  Parliament  should  open. 
This  was  not  levying  money  on  the 
subject,  and  in  that  lay  the  chief  dis- 
tinction. At  the  same  time  he  was 
not  unwilling  to  meet  any  fair  propo- 
sition on  the  subject,  for  removing  the 
scruples  of  the  noble  earl,  if  hegave  up 
parts  of  the  resolution  which  could  not 
seriously  be  intended  to  be  pressed. 
Before  their  Lordships  could  agree  to 
resolutions  censuringthe  other  House, 
they  must  be  assured  that  there  had 
been  a departure  from  the  usual  prac- 
tice, but  no  such  thing  had  been 
shewn.  He  would  therefore  propose, 


that,  after  the  first  resolution,  words 
should  be  inserted,  stating  in  effect 
that  this  House  w’as  induced,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  state  of  public  busi- 
ness, to  acquiesce  in  the  payments 
voted  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
though  no  act  of  appropriation  had 
been  preferred,  or  had  come  before 
them. 

Some  fresh  observations  w*ere  sta- 
ted by  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
who  considered  their  present  situa- 
tion as  one  of  the  evils  arising  from 
the  gross  act  of  inadvertency,  to  call 
it  by  no  worse  name,  of  which  mi- 
nisters had  been  guilty,  in  calling 
upon  Parliament  to  deliberate  on  its 
own  dissolution.  The  Earl  of  Do- 
noughmore,  however,  declared  him- 
self satisfied  with  Lord  Liverpool’s 
amendments,  which  were  agreed  to 
without  a division. 

The  only  other  measure  which  ex- 
cited much  interest  in  this  conclu- 
ding portion  of  the  session,  lay  in  the 
penal  steps  proposed  against  the  bo- 
roughs convicted  of  bribery — Barn- 
staple, Grampound,  Penryn,  and  Ca- 
melford.  The  lead  in  this  affair  was 
taken  by  Lord  John  Russel,  who  ob- 
served, that  as  it  was  intended  to  take 
care  that  the  civil  list,  and  several 
other  matters,  should  not  receive  any 
detriment  from  the  dissolution  of  Par- 
liament, he  hoped  that  the  House 
would  be  equally  anxious  to  protect 
their  own  privileges,  by  directing  that 
new  writs  for  members  to  serve  for 
certain  boroughs  in  the  ensuing  Par- 
liament should  not  be  issued.  For 
this  proceeding  a precedent  was  to  be 
found  in  an  Act  of  the  15th  of  George 
III.,  cap.  30,  which  related  to  the 
borough  of  Shaftesbury.  That  Act  set 
forth, “ that  there  w as  gross  and  no- 
torious corruption  practised  in  the 
election  of  members  for  that  borough 
—that  the  House  had,  from  time  to 
time,  ordered  the  issuing  of  a hew 
writ  to  be  suspended — and,  as  a pro- 
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•ogation  was  about  to  take  place,  it 
wras  enacted  that  the  writ  should  not 
be  issued,  until  after  that  prorogation 
lad  expired/*  He  proposed  to  extend 
this  principle  to  the  dissolution  of 
Parliament.  There  evidently  was  con- 
siderable analogy  between  the  two 
2ases  ; and  it  had  been  held,  that, 
where  an  impeachment  was  prose- 
cuting, a dissolution  of  Parliament 
did  not  affect  the  proceeding  more 
than  a prorogation. 

Lora  Castlereagh,  without  object- 
ing to  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  sug- 
gested some  difficulties  which  would 
occur  in  its  passage  through  the 
Houses.  He  had  traced  the  progress 
of  the  Shaftsbury  bill  through  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  he  found  that  a 
message  was  sent  to  the  House  of 
Commons!  requiring  that  all  the  in- 
formation which  had  been  laid  before 
the  House,  and  which  induced  the 
House  to  pass  the  bill,  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  their  Lordships.  On  the 
consideration  of  the  evidence  in  that 
case,  the  bill  was  agreed  to.  Now, 
the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Grampound  election  were  more 
grave  and  serious  than  those  connect- 
ed with  the  Shaftsbury  case  ; and 
they  must  be  aware,  that  if  they  sent 
this  bill  up  to  the  other  House,  their 
Lordships  would  demand  all  the  in- 
formation on  which  it  was  founded. 

Mr  Wynn,  however,  strongly  sup- 
ported the  bill,  observing,  The  noble 
lord  (Castlereagh)  said  he  would  con. 
sider  this  question,  if  it  came  before 
a new  Parliament,  whether  an  elec- 
tion of  members  did  or  did  not  take 
place  in  these  boroughs,  as  exactly  in 
its  present  state,  and  that  Parliament, 
under  these  circumstances,  might  still 
exercise  the  same  plenitude  of  power 
as  it  now  could  with  respect  to  them ; 
but  the  noble  lord  must  feel  how 
strong  the  argument  would  be  against 
such  a proceeding  : after  a general 
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election  had  taken  place,  and  no  cor- 
ruption, in  the  course  of  that  election, 
was  proved  against  those  boroughs, 
they  might  continue  as  corrupt  as 
ever.  But  they  would  take  very  good 
care,  on  such  an  occasion,  to  keep 
their  corruption  completely  out  of 
sight. 

When,  however,  on  the  21st  Feb- 
ruary, the  second  reading  of  the  bill 
was  moved,  it  was  opposed  even  by 
several  whig  members.  Mr  Cal  craft 
could  not  give  it  his  support,  because 
he  thought  it  would  be  something 
like  imposing  upon  the  country,  to 
hold  out  to  it  any  expectation  that 
the  House  of  Commons  was  in  ear- 
nest. It  was  too  much  to  expect  that 
the  House  of  Lords  would  not  throw 
out  the  bill  for  withholding  the  writ 
in  four  cases,  when  in  regard  to  one 
only,  Barnstaple,  it  had  any  informa- 
tion or  evidence  before  it.  With  re- 
gard to  Grampound,  Penryn,  or  Ca- 
melford,  it  had  not  a tittle  of  infor- 
mation. An  address  to  the  throne, 
praying  that  writs  might  not  be  di- 
rected to  the  boroughs  enumerated, 
was  the  true  parliamentary  course  of 
proceeding.  To  this  Mr  Wynn  re- 
plied: If  the  House  should  address  the 
Throne  for  such  a purpose,  it  would  be 
a recognition  of  the  right  of  the  Crown 
at  any  time  to  suspend  the  sending 
of  writs  to  any  county  or  borough. 
Mr  Marryat  argued  : As  to  the  dan- 
ger of  allowing  the  writs  to  be  re-di- 
rected to  places  like  Penryn  or  Ca- 
melford,  he  could  not  discover  any  : 
half  the  voters  of  Grampound  were 
now  suffering  in  gaol,  and  two  mem- 
bers were  also  enduring  the  heavy 
punishment  of  the  law  for  corrupt 
practices.  Surely,  then,  they  would 
now,  if  ever,  take  warning,  and  not 
repeat  their  offences : and  if  he  were 
called  upon  to  point  out  boroughs  in 
the  kingdom  where  the  elective  fran- 
chise would  be  exercised  with  the 
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greatest  purity,  he  should  point  out 
the  very  places  enumerated  in  the  bill 
before  the  House. 

Mr  Brougham,  considering  the  ex- 
treme importance  of  such  a measure 
as  the  disfranchisement  of  four  bo- 
roughs, thought  that  it  ought  to  be  de- 
liberated upon  more  calmly,  and  upon 
fuller  evidence.  It  might  be  right, 
or  it  might  be  wrong,  to  disfranchise, 
when  they  should  be  more  prepared, 
and  when  evidence  respecting  the 
four  boroughs  should  be  before  them  ; 
but  w’hen  they  were  not  prepared  for 
the  disfranchisement,  he  asked,  was 
it  right  to  deprive  those  boroughs  at 
the  dissolution,  pro  hac  vice , of  their 
elective  franchise  ? He  had  no  such 
sanguine  expectations  as  Mr  Marryat 
as  to  the  amendment  of  the  offending 
boroughs.  At  the  same  time,  in  jus- 
tice to  his  own  feelings,  and  to  his 
observation  of  feelings  out  of  doors, 
as  well  as  in  that  House,  he  would 
say,  that  some  exertion  of  the  ele- 
mency  of  the  House  ought  to  be  ex- 
tended to  a person  -whose  punishment 
might  be  just,  but  was  not  very  le- 
nient. Two  years’  imprisonment  at 
their  instance  was  not  a lenient  pu- 
nishment upon  one  of  their  mem- 
bers. Oh,  he  was  not  a member — he 
* meant  then  Sir  Manasseh  Lopez. 
With  this  person  he  had  had  no  ac- 
quaintance, he  knew'  not  his  face,  and 
he  was  not  disposed  to  say  he  had 
not  been  guilty  of  corruption ; but, 
however  culpable  he  might  have  been, 
and  however  correct  his  conviction, 
their  separating  without  doing  some- 
thing to  shew  that  there  was  on  their 
part  no  impediment  to  the  extension 
of  royal  clemency,  he  thought  would 
be  too  hard  and  too  severe.  He  was 
68  years  of  age.  T wo  years’  impri- 
sonment was  a most  severe  punish- 
ment upon  such  a person  for  an  of- 
fence, which  he  would  not  palliate — 
it  wras  an  offence,  grave  and  serious, 
against  morality,  against  the  consti- 


tution of  the  country,  against  the  pri- 
vileges of  that  House,  but  it  could 
not  be  said  to  be  extremely  rare. 

Mr  Scarlett,  entertaining,  as  he 
was  >vell  known  to  entertain,  the 
highest  respect  for  his  learned  friend's 
opinion,  could  not  agree  with  him  in 
his  view  of  this  question.  The  of- 
fence was  one,  not  only  against  mo- 
rality and  law,  but  it  was  a corrup- 
tion of  the  very  source  of  all  that  was 
dear  to  us  as  our  rights  and  privileges. 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  also  argued 
for  the  bill,  remarking.  If  they  call- 
ed upon  the  Lords  to  unite  with  them 
in  disfranchising  those  boroughs, 
without  hearing  and  examining  evi- 
dence for  themselves,  they  would  be 
guilty  of  an  invasion  of  their  consti- 
tutional liberties.  But  they  did  not 
so  by  this  bill ; they  only  called  upon 
the  other  branches  of  the  legislature 
to  give  faith  and  credit  to  them,  that 
the  investigation,  in  the  state  it  was 
now  before  them,  would  afford  suffi- 
ciently strong  evidence,  in  their  opi- 
nion, to  justify  the  suspension  of  writs, 
till  final  measures  could  be  deliberately 
adopted. 

The  measure  not  being  opposed  by 
Lord  Castlereagh,  who  admitted  that 
there  was  a prtma  facie  case  against 
these  boroughs,  passed  through  the 
House  of  Commons  without  a vote. 
When,  however,  it  appeared  in  the 
Lords,  a petition  was  presented  from 
one  of  the  boroughs  to  be  heard  by 
counsel  against  it.  As  the  delay  at- 
tending such  an  arrangement  would 
be  fatal  to  a bill  which  must  pass  im- 
mediately or  never.  Lord  Carnarvon 
strongly  opposed  it : If  their  Lord- 
ships  did  not  pass  the  bill,  their  de- 
cision w'ould  be  a condemnation  of 
the  practice  of  suspending  writs, 
whicii  had  been  followed  by  the 
House  of  Commons  for  half  a cen- 
tury. No  injustice  would  be  done  to 
theelectors  of  these  boroughs  bypass- 
ing the  bill.  They  would  only  con- 
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tiiiue  until  the  meeting  of  Parliament 
in  the  same  situation  in  which  the 
House  of  Commons  had  placed  them, 
and  in  which,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
dissolution,  they  must  have  remained 
until  the  decision  of  the  great  ques- 
tion at  issue  took  place.  It  was  im- 
possible to  look  back  upon  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House  of  Commons 
without  feeling  the  warmest  appro- 
bation of  the  measures  taken  by  that 
House  to  extirpate  a system  of  cor- 
ruption which  disgraced  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  country.  A young 
nobleman,  actuated  by  those  princi- 
ples which  distinguished  his  family, 
and  did  honour  to  the  name  of  Rus- 
sell, had  been  active  in  his  endeavours 
to  remove  this  stain  from  the  consti- 
tution. He  brought  in  a bill  to  trans- 
fer the  franchise  of  one  of  these 
convicted  boroughs  to  Leeds.  When 
this  was  proposed,  one  minister  of 
the  Crown  hailed  the  measure  with 
his  approbation,  and  the  other  minis- 
ters in  the  House  of  Commons  gave 
the  bill  their  silent  assent.  What  then 
must  be  the  feelings  of  the  country 
when  it  should  appear  that  the  mi- 
nisters of  the  Crown  in  the  House  of 
Lords  put  their  chilling  negative  on 
the  measure  ? Were  it  to  happen  that 
all  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  in  the 
Commons  supported  the  present  bill, 
and  that  all  the  ministers  in  the 
House  of  Lords  opposed  it,  the  con- 
trast would  be  singular.  It  was  only 
proposed  to  hold  these  boroughs  to 
hail  for  a period  not  exceeding  53 
days. 

Lord  Liverpool  expressed  an  opi- 
nion equally  decided  on  the  opposite 
side.  If  a case  of  corrupt  practices 
was  made  out  against  a particular  bo- 
rough, he  thought  it  would  constitute 
a fair  subject  of  inquiry  in  Parlia- 
ment how  it  ought  to  be  dealt  with, 
and  whether  it  ought  not  to  be  de- 
prived of  privileges  which  it  had 
abused.  But  the  question  now  be- 


fore the  House  was  very  different. 
It  was — whether  the  House  should 
disfranchise  a borough  not  proved  to 
be  corrupt,  or  suspend  its  rights  with- 
out inquiry  and  without  evidence. 
The  case  of  Shaftsbury  was  not  at  all 
analogous  to  what  was  now  proposed 
to  be  done.  The  House  of  Commons 
in  that  case  suspended  the  writ  du- 
ring a prorogation.  The  House  of 
Commons  might  be  right  or  wrong, 
and  their  Lordships  should  not  sur- 
render their  right  of  inquiry. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  argued  with 
equal  foree  against  a bill,  which  re- 
quired their  Lordships'  consent  to  a 
measure  that  would  suspend  the  rights 
of  the  boroughs  in  question,  without 
inquiry  or  evidence.  Counsel  ought 
to  be  heard,  and  the  House  ought  not 
to  agree  to  the  bill  without  investi- 
gation. Their  Lordships  had  been 
called  upon  to  consult  the  feelings 
and  interests  of  the  public  by  passing 
this  measure  ; but  they  would  best 
consult  their  interests  by  attending 
to  the  claims  of  justice.  If  they  did 
justice  to  their  country,  their  country 
would  ultimately  do  justice  to  them. 
The  House  of  Commons  did  not  de- 
cide on  the  question  of  depriving  a 
single  member  of  his  seat  without  ex- 
amining evidence  upon  oath ; but  here 
boroughs  were  to  be  disfranchised  (or 
at  least  were  to  have  their  rights  sus- 
pended) without  any  evidence  at  all. 
Evidence  could  not  now  be  heard  at 
their  Lordships’  bar ; but  he  would 
not  consent  to  suspend  the  rights  of 
the  subject  on  any  thing  short  of  evi- 
dence upon  oath. 

The  determination  to  hear  counsel 
rendered  it,  as  the  Chancellor  admit- 
ted, impossible  to  go  through  with 
the  bill  during  this  session  ; so  that, 
on  the  motion  of  Lord  Lauderdale,  it 
was  disposed  of  by  an  adjournment 
of  a fortnight. 

On  the  28th  February,  Parliament 
was  dissolved  by  commission,  in  con- 
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sequence  of  his  Majesty's  indisposi- 
tion. The  Chancellor  read  the  King’s 
speech,  of  which  the  following  is  the 
only  important  paragraph : 

“ We  are  commanded  to  inform 
you,  that  in  taking  leave  of  the  pre- 
sent Parliament  his  Majesty  cannot 
refrain  from  conveying  to  you  his 
warmest  assurances  of  the  sense  which 
his  Majesty  entertains  of  the  impor- 
tant services  which  you  have  render- 
ed the  country.  Deeply  as  his  Majes- 
ty lamented  that  designs  and  prac- 
tices such  as  those  which  you  have 
been  recently  called  upon  to  repress 
should  have  existed  in  this  free  and 
happy  country,  he  cannot  sufficiently 


commend  the  prudence  and  firmness 
with  which  you  directed  your  atten- 
tion to  the  means  of  counteracting 
them.  If  any  doubt  had  remained  as 
to  the  nature  of  those  principles  by 
which  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the 
nation  were  so  seriously  menaced,  or 
of  the  excesses  to  which  they  were 
likely  to  lead,  the  flagrant  and  san- 
guinary conspiracy  which  has  lately 
been  detected  must  open  the  eyes  of 
the  most  incredulous,  and  must  vin- 
dicate to  the  whole  world  the  justice 
and  expediency  of  those  measures  to 
which  you  judged  it  necessary  to  re- 
sort, in  defence  of  the  laws  and  con- 
stitution of  the  kingdom.” 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

NEW  PARLIAMENT.— FINANCE. 


Meeting  of  Parliament. —The  Speaker.— The  Addresses . — Droits  of  Admi- 
ralty.—Settlement  of  the  Civil  List. — The  Estimates. — The  Budget.— Scots 
Baron  of  Exchequer. 


The  month  of  March  and  part  of 
April  were  occupied  by  the  elections, 
which  were  carried  on  throughout  the 
kingdom  with  eager  activity,  though 
without  that  excess  of  violence  which 
had  marked  some  scenes  in  the  for- 
mer election.  The  result  produced  a 
Parliament  not  differing  materially  in 
its  general  character  from  the  one 
which  preceded.  A small  addition  of 
numbers  was  supposed  to  have  been 
gained  by  the  party  opposed  to  mi- 
nisters. 

The  new  Parliament  held  its  first 
sitting  on  the  21st  April.  The  bu- 
siness on  this  day  was  confined  to 
taking  the  oaths,  and  in  the  House 
of  Commons  to  the  re-election  of  a 
Speaker.  This  last  proceeding  gave 
occasion  to  very  warm  testimonies  in 
favour  of  the  ability,  integrity,  and 
strict  regard  to  the  constitutional  pri- 
vileges of  Parliament  with  which  the 
functions  of  that  high  office  had 
been  performed  by  the  individual 
(Sir  C.  M.  Sutton)  who  now  held  it. 
— Sir  W.  Scott  observed  : It  could 


not  be  denied  that,  composed  as  this 
House  was  of  gentlemen  selected  from 
the  various  component  parts  of  society 
in  the  united  kingdom,  many  were  to 
be  found  in  it,  whose  talents,  acquire* 
ments,  and  general  merits,  would  af- 
ford a fair  prospect  of  a successful 
discharge  of  the  arduous  duties  of 
Speaker.  Here,  however,  it  was  for- 
tunately not  necessary  to  hazard  any 
speculation,  however  promising : past 
services,  and  tried  and  demonstrable 
abilities — abilities  not  confined  to  the 
mere  discharge  of  what  might  be  term- 
ed the  dry  duties  of  the  office— had 
commanded  not  merely  the  approba- 
tion, but  the  admiration,  of  every  mem- 
ber who  had  witnessed  their  employ- 
ment. Mr  Holme  Sumner  added  : 
When  it  was  recollected  that  the  edu- 
cation of  that  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  been  directed  to  the  laws  of  his 
country,  and  to  the  principles  of  its 
inestimable  constitution,  that  alone 
formed  a high  claim  to  the  suffrages 
of  the  House  ; but  after  it  had  been 
seen  in  how  short  a time  after  he  had 
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been  first  elevated  to  the  situation  of 
Speaker,  three  years  ago,  he  had  ap- 
peared to  have  deeply  studied  the 
laws  and  rules,  and  investigated  the 
principles  by  which  the  proceedings 
of  the  House  were  regulated ; after 
the  readiness  he  had  displayed  in  the 
discharge  of  every  point  of  duty,  it 
would  have  been  supposed,  by  those 
unacquainted  with  his  previous  his- 
tory, that  he  had  made  the  subject 
the  diligent  occupation  of  his  life. 

Lord  Castlereagh  then  said  : From 
the  manner  in  which  the  proposition 
of  his  right  honourable  friend  had 
been  received,  it  was  obvious  that  the 
House  was  anxious  to  bestow  on  the 
individual  now  appointed  to  preside 
over  its  discussions  the  highest  mark 
of  its  approbation  and  confidence  s 
and  there  could  be  no  such  mark  in 
this  free  country  more  distinguished 
than  that  of  being  rendered  the  first 
commoner  of  the  empire.  The  office 
of  Speaker  included  many  important 
duties  connected  with  the  jarring  in- 
terests of  this  mighty  empire,  while 
Parliament  was  devoting  its  attention 
to  promote  its  welfare  and  prosperity. 
It  was  no  small  satisfaction  to  have 
now  placed  in  the  chair  an  individual 
by  general  consent  so  capable  of  ful- 
filling the  arduous  task  imposed  upon 
him — socompetenttoguidetheHouse 
in  its  deliberations — to  preside  over 
those  discussions  in  which  the  best 
interests  of  the  state  were  engaged, 
with  manly  fortitude,  and  to  enforce 
with  firmness  and  wisdom  those  rules 
and  forms  so  essential  to  the  privile- 
ges of  Parliament,  and  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  real  liberties  of  thesubject. 

Mr  Brougham,  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  House,  echoed  the  same 
sentiments.  He  took  the  liberty  to 
congratulate  first  the  Speaker,  but 
most  of  all  the  House  itself,  and,  not 
less  than  the  House,  the  whole  Com- 
mons of  England,  upon  the  free  choice 
which  had  now  fallen,  lor  the  third 


time,  upon  the  same  individual.  It 
was  a matter  of  most  sincere  congra- 
tulation to  the  House  and  to  the 
country,  that  it  had  again  the  inesti- 
mable benefit  of  having  the  chair  fill- 
ed by  one  who  had  shewn  himself,  in 
all  the  more  important,  as  well  as  in 
the  less  material  parts  of  the  functions 
of  his  situation,  eminently  gifted  for 
their  discharge ; who  had  upon  every 
occasion  proved  that  he  was  indeed 
the  depository  of  the  truest  dignity 
of  the  House,  by  wearing  the  honours 
conferred  upon  him  both  with  firm- 
ness and  meekness. 

These  first  preliminaries  being  ad- 
justed, the  formal  opening  of  Parlia- 
ment took  place  on  the  27th  April. 
The  King,  in  his  speech  on  that  oc- 
casion, besides  the  regular  topics,  no- 
ticed the  acts  of  violence  which  had, 
in  some  districts,  been  caused  by 
the  machinations  of  the  disaffected. 
He  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the 
promptitude  with  which  these  at- 
tempts had  been  suppressed  by  the  vi- 
gilance of  the  magistrates;  and  extol- 
led the  wisdom  and  firmness  manifested 
by  the  late  Parliament,  with  the  happy 
effects  which  they  had  produced  ; and 
deploring  the  distress  which  still  un- 
happily prevailed  among  the  labour- 
ing classes,  he  pointed  out  the  duty 
of  guarding  against  those  practices 
which  could  only  tend  to  aggravate 
it,  and  defer  the  period  of  relief.  He 
trusted  that  an  awakened  sense  of  the 
dangers  incurred  would  recall  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  had  been 
unhappily  seduced,  and  revive  in  their 
hearts  the  spirit  of  loyalty  and  of  at- 
tachment to  the  constitution. 

The  important  and  delicate  sub- 
ject of  the  settlement  of  the  civil  list 
was  alluded  to  in  the  following  terms: 

“ The  first  object  to  which  your  at- 
tention will  be  directed  is  the  provi- 
sion to  be  made  for  the  support  of  the 
Civil  Government,  and  of  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  the  Crown. 
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€t  I leave  entirely  at  your  disposal 
my  interest  in  the  hereditary  reve- 
nues ; and  I cannot  deny  myself  the 
gratification  of  declaring,  that  so  far 
from  desiring  any  arrangement  which 
might  lead  to  the  imposition  of  new 
burdens  upon  my  people,  or  even 
might  diminish,  on  my  account,  the 
amount  of  the  reductions  incident  to 
my  accession  to  the  throne,  1 can  have 
no  wish,  under  circumstances  like  the 
present,  that  any  addition  whatever 
should  be  made  to  the  settlement 
adopted  by  Parliament  in  the  year 
1816/' 

The  address  was  seconded  by  Lord 
Granville  and  Lord  Howard  of  Ef- 
fingham in  the  Lords,  and  by  Sir  E. 
Knatchbull  and  Mr  Wilmot  in  the 
Commons.  These  speakers  generally 
began  with  a warm  panegyric  on  his 
late  Majesty,  whence  they  proceeded 
to  point  out  the  good  omens  which 
might  be  drawn  of  his  successor  from 
the  determination  expressed  to  imi- 
tate the  example  of  such  a father,  and 
also  from  the  handsome  sacrifice  of 
his  own  pecuniary  rights  and  interests 
which  his  speech  had  announced.  After 
this,  the  distresses  of  the  country,  and 
the  disturbances  to  which  they  had 
given  rise,  formed  the  most  prominent 
feature.  Lord  Granville  observed:  At 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  when  the 
demand  for  labour  far  exceeded  the 
supply,  the  labourer  not  only  obtain- 
ed higher  wages  than  formerly,  but, 
comparatively  speaking,  had  it  in  his 
power  to  enjoy  luxuries.  It  was  not 
then  surprising  that  the  labourer 
should  severely  feel  the  difference 
which  the  change  of  circumstances 
had  produced  in  his  situation.  It  was 
therefore  matter  of  compassion  rather 
than  of  anger,  that  men  so  situated, 
and  necessarily  ignorant  with  regard 
to  great  questions  of  policy,  should 
be  disposed  to  attribute  their  suffer- 
ings to  causes  quite  foreign  to  the 
real  one9,  and  should  wish  to  resort 


to  remedies  incapable  of  affording 
them  any  relief.  There  was  another 
circumstance  which  distinguished  the 
present  from  all  former  periods,  and 
which  could  not  be  overlooked  in  any 
view  of  the  state  of  the  country — he 
meant  the  great  diffusion  of  education. 
This  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  great- 
est advantages  of  the  present  age ; 
but,  in  making  this  admission,  it  must 
at  the  same  time  be  allowed,  that  it 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  dis- 
semination of  dangerous  doctrines ; 
and  when  men  in  a state  of  the 
greatest  distress  were  daily  told  that 
all  their  sufferings  were  owing  to  the 
Government,  and  that  its  overthrow 
would  relieve  them,  they  must  be 
sanguine  indeed  who  could  suppose 
that  the  constant  inculcation  of  such 
doctrines  made  no  impression. 

Sir  E.  Knatchbull  represented  to 
the  House,  that,  if  it  was  their  inten- 
tion to  support  the  constitution,  they 
must  support  it  by  checking  the  prin- 
ciples of  disaffection  which  had  been 
so  industriously  diffused.  The  con- 
stitution of  this  country  was  a system 
which  imposed  on  the  people  no  re- 
straints but  such  as  were  necessary 
to  the  well-being  of  the  community. 
But  if  the  character  of  the  country 
was  in  danger  of  being  changed,  and 
if  a system  of  immorality  and  disaf- 
fection was  undermining  the  fabric  of 
the  constitution,  it  became  the  duty 
of  Parliament  to  interpose,  and  ap- 
ply a check  to  the  growing  evil.  In 
alluding  to  the  present  disturbances, 
he  meant  not  to  lead  at  present  to 
any  discussion  on  the  subject;  but 
he  thought  that  no  man,  whatever 
might  be  his  principles,  would  deny 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  that  House 
to  compel  obedience  to  the  laws.  In 
his  apprehension,  nothing  beyond 
this  point  was  desirable.  It  was 
neither  necessary  nor  desirable  to 
impose  any  severe  restraints  on  the 
people,  but  merely  to  enforce  those 
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salutary  laws  which  were  already  in 
existence. 

Mr  Wilmot  was  convinced  that  the 
House  would  give  the  present  state 
of  the  country  its  most  anxious  at- 
tention ; but  he  should  be  merely 
aiding  the  prevailing  delusions,  if  he 
expressed  any  opinion  but  that  the 
distresses  could  only  be  removed  by 
the  slow  but  certain  process  of  time, 
which  would  invigorate  the  great 
sources  of  wealth,  for  a moment  in 
some  degree  exhausted.  Notwith- 
standing unfavourable  appearances, 
there  was  every  reason  to  anticipate, 
that  at  no  distant  period  the  real  and 
practical  blessings  of  peace  would  be 
enjoyed  by  the  whole  people:  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  com- 
munity at  large  depended  upon  its 
sobriety  and  industry,  and  he  trusted 
that  a conviction  of  this  truth  would 
soon  supersede  the  false  and  injurious 
notions  at  present  prevailing  among 
a great  body  of  the  manufacturing 
classes. 

. The  address  was  received  by  the 
opposition  members  in  a manner 
uncommonly  favourable.  Earl  Gros- 
vener  said,  on  such  an  occasion  as 
the  present,  at  the  commencement 
of  a new  reign — when  his  Majesty 
had  been  in  the  House  for  the  first 
time  since  his  accession — when  he 
had  addressed  to  their  lordships 
his  first  speech — it  was  desirable  to 
avoid  the  introduction  or  the  dis- 
cussion of  any  subjects  which  might 
lead  to  a difference  of  opinion.  It 
was  in  every  respect  to  be  wished, 
that  the  first  address  to  the  throne 
from  the  first  Parliament  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's reign  should  be  adopted  una- 
nimously, and,  to  be  unanimous,  it 
was  desirable  that  no  discussion 
should  be  provoked  on  subjects  like- 
ly to.  create  disunion.  Entertaining 
this  wish,  he  must  give  ministers 
praise  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
had  worded  the  speech.  They  had 


abstained  from  the  mention  of  any 
topics  that  were  likely  to  divide  thie 
House.  Therefore,  as  the  speech 
and  the  address  were  such  as  to  meet 
with  his  general  approbation,  he 
should  have  great  satisfaction  in  say- 
ing “ Content."  He  objected,  in- 
deed, to  some  parts  of  the  speeches 
made  by  the  movers  of  the  address, 
particularly  the  insinuation  which 
appeared  to  be  made  by  Lord  Gran- 
ville, that  the  diffusion  of  education 
among  all  ranks  of  the  community 
could  be  dangerous  to  any,  or  that  a 
system  of  education  like  that  follow- 
ed generally  in  this  country  could  be 
pernicious,  or  could  create  mischief. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  tone. — Whether 
he  considered  the  nature  of  the  to- 
pics introduced  into  the  speech  from 
the  throne — whether  he  considered 
that  this  was  the  first  time  that  his 
Majesty  had  addressed  their  Lord- 
ships  in  this  House — or  whether  he 
adverted  to  the  various  important 
and  painful  circumstances  connected 
with  the  situation  of  the  country, 
and  recent  events— -he  saw  abundant 
reason  for  wishing  as  great  unanimity 
as  possible  to  prevail  on  the  present 
occasion.  He  therefore  solemnly 
declared,  that  he  felt  the  greatest  sa- 
tisfaction in  being  able  to  concur  in 
the  speech  and  the  address,  and  in 
not  being  compelled,  from  duty  or 
policy,  to  make  the  least  opposition 
to  it.  It  was  with  peculiar  pleasure 
that  he  saw  a disposition  to  set  a j 
noble  example  from  the  throne,  of 
that  economy  which  he  had  recom- 
mended— an  example  which  he  hoped 
would  be  followed  as  zealously,  as 
sincerely,  and  as  extensively  as  pos- 
sible by  tlie  King's  ministers  in  all  the 
other  branches  of  the  public  expen- 
diture. The  magistrates  of  the  coun- 
try had  on  late  occasions  discharged 
their  duty  manfully,  firmly,  and  ably; 
and,  he  might  add,  still  more  the  ju- 
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ries.  He  was  the  more  induced  to 
mention  them  with  merited  praise,  as 
not  many  months  ago  it  nad  been 
said  in  that  House,  that  they  were 
reluctant  to  give  verdicts ; and  it  had 
been  insinuated  that  they  favoured 
the  bad  principles  of  which  they 
would  not  authorize  the  punishment. 
They  had  nobly  replied  to  that  insi- 
nuation. He  meant  to  allude  to  no 
particular  verdict  when  he  said  that 
they  had  shewn  themselves  equally 
unawed  by  the  power  of  the  Crown 
or  the  influence  of  popular  feeling. 

Lord  Holland,  though  he  forebore 
any  positive  opposition,  did  not  quite 
equal  the  courtesy  of  his  two  prede- 
cessors. If  he  concurred,  as  he  was 
disposed  to  do,  in  this  address,  he 
must  not  be  supposed  to  pay  any 
compliment  to  the  wisdom  and  ener- 
gy of  the  last  Parliament,  or  to  re- 
tract any  thing  which  had  been  said 
on  certain  subjects  by  noble  lords  on 
his  side  of  the  House.  He  conceived 
that  some  of  the  last  acts  of  the  late 
Parliament  had  been  productive  of 
nothing  but  mischief;  and,  if  there 
was  any  improvement  visible  in  the 
country  since  then,  which  he  hoped 
might  be  found  to  be  the  case,  it  was 
by  no  means  to  be  attributed  to  the 
operation  of  those  acts. 

In  the  Commons,  Mr  Tierney  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  at  the  fair, 
cool,  and  temperate  tone  taken  by 
the  mover  and  seconder  of  the  ad- 
dress, and  his  entire  concurrence  in 
a great  part  of  what  had  fallen  from 
them.  He  congratulated  the  House 
on  the  prevailing  unanimity : he 
hoped  it  was  an  earnest  for  the  fu- 
ture, and  that  all  parties  in  the  House 
would  unite  in  the  expression  of  un- 
shaken loyalty  to  the  crown,  and  of 
a firm  determination,  while  the  true 
liberties  of  the  people  were  support- 
ed, to  set  themselves  honestly  and 
steadily  against  those  machinations 
alike  directed  against  the  happiness 


and  security  of  the  Sovereign  and  his 
subjects. 

The  only  discordant  note  was 
struck  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  who 
complained  of  the  want  of  courtesy 
shewn  in  not  pursuing  the  wholesome 
practice  of  former  times,  when  the 
speech  was  read  from  the  cockpit  on 
the  day  before  the  meeting  or  Par- 
liament; they  had  thus  leisure  to 
deliberate  on  the  subject.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  most  extraordinary, 
especially  in  these  times,  to  expect 
that  members  should,  at  the  very  first 
hearing,  agree  in  whatever  sentiments 
ministers  thought  fit  to  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Sovereign.  When  a 
younger  man,  and  when  first  this  new 
practice  was  introduced,  he  had  pro- 
posed on  one  occasion,  that  the  con- 
sideration of  the  speech  should  be 
adjourned  to  the  following  day ; in 
the  present  instance,  however,  he 
should  be  sorry  even  to  make  that 
proposition ; but  he  begged,  while 
lie  consented  to  the  compliment  on 
the  commencement  of  a new  reign, 
to  guard  himself  against  being  sup- 
posed to  concur  in  any  of  the  senti- 
ments of  the  address,  excepting  those 
of  congratulation  and  condolence— 
in  short,  in  any  thing  that  was  not 
matter  of  mere  and  absolute  form. 

The  address  was  carried  nem*  con • 

In  the  course  of  this  debate,  some 
interesting  conversation  took  place 
between  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne 
and  Lord  Liverpool,  on  the  subject 
of  the  existing  commercial  restric- 
tions. The  former  nobleman  sincerely 
hoped  that  our  prohibitory  system 
would  soon  be  brought  under  the  view 
of  the  legislature.  While  he  indulged 
this  hope — a hope  entertained  and  in- 
dulged by  others,  it  ought  to  be  re- 
collected that  great  firmness  would 
be  necessary  to  effect  any  change ; 
that  the  application  of  general  prin- 
ciples to  our  system  of  commerce, 
must  be  a work  of  great  delicacy  and 
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difficulty  | that  many  partial  interests 
must  be  encountered  as  obstacles, 
and  that  much  immediate  and  partial 
distress  must  be  incurred  to  establish 
a broad,  general,  and  permanent  sys- 
tem of  national  advantage  and  com- 
mercial freedom.  To  effect  this,  near- 
ly as  much  courage  and  firmness 
would  be  requisite  as  in  encountering 
the  other  difficulties  of  the  country. 
Firmness,  however,  for  that  duty,  he 
hoped,  would  not  be  wanting  in  the 
King’s  ministers — firmness,  he  hoped, 
would  not  be  wanting  in  the  Legis- 
lature ; and  he  (Lord  Lansdowne) 
pledged  himself,  whenever  a relaxa- 
tion of  commercial  restrictions — a 
great  relaxation — was  brought  for- 
ward, he  would  lend  it  his  utmost 
support. 

To  these  observations  Lord  Liver- 
pool returned  a very  guarded  and 
cautious  reply.  This  was  a subject  to 
which  he  and  others  of  his  Majesty’s 
ministers  had  given  no  inconsiderable 
degree  of  attention.  His  own  opi- 
nions upon  it  were  well  known  to 
many  most  respectable  individuals  in 
the  city,  and  he  should  be  prepared 
to  declare  them  to  their  lordships 
whenever  a fit  occasion  offered.  At 
the  same  time  he  wished  to  guard 
their  lordships,  and  those  more  im- 
mediately concerned,  from  any  delu- 
sion on  the  subject.  As  to  whether 
more  good  or  more  evil  resulted  from 
the  operation  of  the  present  system, 
he  would  not  now  say  ; but  perhaps, 
in  some  of  the  general  principles  re- 
specting it,  he  did  not  differ  from  the 
noble  marquis,  though  they  might 
not  agree  in  the  minor  detail.  Not 
that  by  this  he  meant  to  convey  that 
something  might  not  be  done,  and 
some  alterations  might  not  be  made ; 
but  their  lordships  would  admit,  that 
it  was  a subject  which  should  be  ap- 
proached coolly  and  dispassionately, 
and  that  too  much  should  not  be  ex- 
pected from  its  first  agitation. 


As  soon  as  these  customary  preli- 
minaries were  adjusted,  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  first  and  most  impor- 
tant object  which  would  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  new  Parliament  would 
be  the  settlement  of  a civil  list.  It 
was  the  established  usage  of  England, 
that,  at  the  accession  of  a monarch, 
the  amount  of  this  branch  of revenue 
should  be  settled  for  life.  This  ar- 
rangement, however,  could  not  well, 
and  in  fact  did  not,  bar  any  augmen- 
tation which  might  become  necessary 
during  the  altered  circumstances  of  a 
long  reign.  In  fact,  the  great  rise  iu 
the  value  of  all  commodities  which 
took  place  during  that  of  George 
III.,  could  scarcely  fail  to  occasion 
continual  arrears,  and  to  call  for  suc- 
cessive additions.  These,  how’ever, 
were  not  granted  without  serious  mur- 
murs and  disputation.  In  1815  and 
1816,  a strict  investigation  took  place 
into  all  the  departments  of  the  regal 
expenditure  ; and  an  amount  was 
fixed,  somewhat  augmented  indeed, 
but  applied  under  such  rigorous 
checks  as  seemed  to  secure  against 
any  future  misapplication.  The  re- 
sult was,  that  under  this  new  sys- 
tem, the  accumulation  of  arrears 
ceased  ; the  revenue  was  found  suf- 
ficient to  cover  the  expenditure ; and 
the  King  in  his  opening  speech  could 
announce,  that  he  asked  no  more  than 
had  been  enjoyed  by  the  Crown  for 
the  last  four  years.  A statement  so 
unusual  was  expected  by  ministers  to 
diffuse  general  satisfaction,  and  to 
shut  the  mouths  of  their  opponents. 
The  latter,  however,  were  too  much 
on  the  alert,  to  lose  this  opportunity 
of  probing  into  certain  anomalies, 
which,  though  sanctioned  by  long 
usage,  appeared  inconsistent  with  that 
rigid  control  to  which  it  was  now  pro- 
posed to  subject  this  branch  of  the 
public  expenditure. 

.In  consequence  of  a motion  of  Sir 
Henry  Parnell,  on  the  3d  May*  the 
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art  of  1815  on  the  cMl  list  was 
lered  to  be  reprinted.  Mr  Tier- 
however,  seemingly  with  some 
son,  treated  this  measure  as  very 
gatory,  since  the  question  would 
set  at  rest  before  gentlemen  had 
it  report  in  their  hands.  They  were 
decide  first,  and  have  the  report 
erwards. 

\s  a supplement  to  this  proceeding, 
r Hume  moved  a return  of  the  ex- 
nditure  from  the  5th  January  1815, 

> the  5th  January  1820.  * He  was 
micularly  anxious  that  the  pay- 
tents  should  be  classified.  No  less 
lan  an  expense  of  600,000/.,  totally 
sclusive  of  the  civil  list,  was  incur- 
d by  the  civil  expenditure.  From 
te  accession  of  his  late  Majesty,  up 

> the  period  to  which  the  report  of 
315  extended,  the  money  voted  by 
ie  House  of  Commons,  in  aid  of  the 
vil  list,  amounted  to  53,000,000/. : 
at  nearly  9,000,000/.  had  been  paid 
om  the  consolidated  fund,  on  ac- 
aunt  of  items  separated  from  the  ci- 
il  list,  and,  strictly  speaking,  fiorm- 
lg  a portion  of  that  list  at  the  acces- 
.on  of  George  III.  They  could  not, 
herefore,  know  what  the  exactamount 
•f  the  civil  list  was,  unless  they  had 
•efore  them  the  six  classes  into  which 
be  payments  were  divided.  They 
rould  then  be  able  to  decide  on  the 
Iterations  that  should  be  made.  He 
onsidered  it  quite  an  anomaly  that 
he  right  honourable  gentleman  who 
died  the  chair  should  be  paid  from 
he  second  class  of  the  civil  list  the 
sum  of  1500/.,  and  that  another 
source  should  be  applied  to  in  order 
o complete  his  income.  The  pay- 
ment of  the  salary  of  every  individual 
>hould  be  simplified.  As  the  esta- 
blishment of  1816  was  formed  on  a 
scale  the  most  extravagant  that  had 
been  known  since  the  settlement  of 
the  civil  list,  the  House  ought  to  in- 
quire, whether  the  two  acts,  ordering 


a return  to  be  made  to  the  House 
when  any  excess  took  place,  had  been 
complied  with.  He  was  not  sure  that 
such  a return  had  been  made,  and  he 
thought  there  could  be  no  objection 
to  its  being  produced. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
opposed  the  motion.  The  act  of  1816 
required,  that,  if  there  were  an  addi- 
tional charge  on  the  civil  list  exceed- 
ing the  estimate  by  thesum  of 16,000/., 
an  account  of  such  exceeding  was  to 
be  laid  before  Parliament.  Now  no 
such  return  had  been  made ; and  if 
the  honourable  gentleman  thought 
that  the  Act  of  Parliament  had  been 
violated,  let  him  bring  his  charge  for- 
ward, and  ministers  would  be  ready 
to  meet  it.  He  was  now  prepared  to 
say,  that  since  the  passing  of  the  act 
of  1816  the  issue  had  been  regular, 
and  no  excess  whatsoever  had  taken 
place.  MrHuskisson, moreover,  urged, 
that  the  right  of  calling  on  ministers, 
under  all  circumstances,  to  produce 
accounts  which  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman seemed  to  think  existed,  was  a 
new  doctrine  in  Parliament.  If  there 
were  no  excess,  (which  must  be  in- 
ferred, as  no  return  was  made,)  and 
if  no  demand  were  made  for  assist- 
ance, he  could  see  nothing,  consist- 
ently with  the  course  pursued  by 
Parliament  at  all  times,  that  authori- 
sed the  honourable  gentleman  to  call 
for  a detailed  account  of  the  applica- 
tion of  those  revenues  which  Parlia- 
ment had  granted  for  the  support  of 
his  Majesty's  household.  The  ar- 
rangement of  1816  accomplished  that 
which  had  not  been  before  accom- 
plished. The  regulations  adopted  at 
that  period  provided  new  checks,  by 
which  the  whole  expense  of  every  de- 
artment,  in  each  class,  was  to  be 
ept  within  the  estimate  agreed  to  by 
Parliament.  It  had  been  so  confined  ; 
and  that  being  the  case,  the  honour- 
able gentleman  was  in  possession  of 
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all  the  information  that  was  necessary 
for  any  proceeding  with  reference  to 
the  establishment  of  a new  civil  list. 
Xet  him  take  the  estimate  as  it  now 
stood,  and  rest  assured  that  the  ex- 
penditure was  kept  within  its  bounds. 

Mr  Tierney  indeed  replied  : They 
•were  not  now  dealing  with  a civil  list 
actually  in  being — they  were  called 
on  de  novo,  to  make  a civil  list ; and 
in  doing  that,  his  honourable  friend 
asked  for  such  information  as  would 
enable  him  to  decide  on  what  was 
proper  to  be  given.  His  honourable 
friend  wanted  further  information — 
he  wished  to  know  whether  all  the 
money  granted  to  support  the  civil 
list  had  been  expended.  Parliament 
might  have  voted  too  little,  or  it  might 
have  granted  too  much. 

Some  farther  conversation  took 

5 lace,  in  the  course  of  which  Lord 
lilton  declared,  he  very  much  doubt- 
ed whether  the  situation  of  the  coun- 
try was  such  as  to  justify  the  House 
in  forming  a permanent  establishment 
at  all.  Such  a revolution  had  taken 
place  in  the  currency  of  the  country, 
that  no  man  could  say  what  was  the 
real  value  of  a pound-note.  But  when 
the  question  came  to  the  vote,  it  was 
negatived  by  a majority  of  1 13  to  50. 
Several  other  motions  of  a similar  na- 
ture met  the  same  fate. 

Mr  Hume  followed  up  these  mo- 
tions by  another  on  the  following  day, 
respecting  the  revenues  of  Gibraltar. 
By  accounts  which  had  been  laid  on 
the  table,  it  appeared,  that  a sum  of 
124,251/.  had  been  sent  over  to  this 
country  in  the  course  of  the  last  sixty 
years,  affording  an  annual  receipt  of 
about  2070/.  for  the  same  period,  and 
had  gone  into  the  King’s  privy  purse. 
The  appendix  to  the  third  report 
shewed  that  the  sum  actually  so  re- 
ceived amounted,  during  the  last  four 
years,  to  4032/.  per  annum.  There 
could  be  little  doubt,  in  his  opinion, 
that  the  Crown  was  not  authorised  to 


levy  taxes  for  its  own  private  use,  by 
means  of  a colonial  secretary;  and 
that  every  individual  so  employed  on 
the  part  of  the  Crown  was  guilty  of 
a misdemeanor,  as  well  as  of  a breach 
of  the  privileges  of  that  House.  Ac- 
cording to  the  original  charter  in  1705, 
no  duty  or  imposition  whatever  was 
to  be  laid  on  vessels  or  merchandize 
entering  that  port.  This  immunity 
was  of  great  benefit  to  the  trade  of 
that  place ; and  even  in  1794,  the 
amount  of  taxes  did  not  exceed  4000/. 
It  appeared  very  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  it  should  now  fall  very  little 
short. of  50,000/.  General  Don  had 
laid  on  taxes  of  his  own  authority,  by 
mere  proclamation.  Mr  H.  complain- 
ed also  of  prodigality  in  the  civil  go- 
vernment of  the  place,  and  of  oppres- 
sion to  the  Roman  Catholic  inhabi- 
tants. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
did  not  mean  to  oppose  the  produc- 
tion of  the  returns ; at  the  same  time 
he  thought  it  unfair,  in  merely  mo- 
ving returns,  to  introduce  attacks  on 
individuals,  of  whose  conduct  the 
House  had  yet  no  means  of  judging. 
With  regard  to  the  right  of  the  Crown 
to  a revenue  raised  in  Gibraltar,  he 
apprehended,  that,  on  a clear  princi- 
ple of  the  law  of  nations,  the  rights 
which  were  before  vested  in  theCrown 
of  Spain,  were  by  conquest  transfer- 
red to  the  Sovereign  of  Great  Britain. 
He  should,  however,  enter  into  no  de- 
fence until  the  papers  were  on  the 
table.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  urged, 
however,  seemingly  with  reason,  that 
he  could  not  conceive  any  principle  of 
the  law  of  nations  which  bore  out  the 
assertion  that  the  power  vested  in  an 
absolute  prince  became,  in  case  of 
conquest,  equally  vested  in  a king 
whose  power  was  not  absolute. 

The  papers  were  voted. 

By  much  the  warmest  discussion, 
however,  of  those  preliminary  to  the 
debate  on  the  civil  list,  arose  out  of 
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r Brougham's  motion  relative  to 
rtainduties,  particularly  those  term- 
thedroitsof  Admiralty,  which  were 
Id  as  the  private  domain  of  the 
own.  Mr  Broughambegan  with  pro- 
ving, that  nothing  could  be  farther 
>m  his  mind  than  any  intention  of 
rapassing  the  degradation  of  the 
yal  dignity,  or  even  of  abridging 
ose  rights  which  were  the  rights 
d privileges  of  the  Crown,  in  any 
le  the  most  minute  point,  not  only 
* what  might  be  deemed  necessary 
i supporting  its  weight  in  the  con- 
itution,  but  of  those  also  which  were 
pessary  to  its  dignity  and  just  splen- 
our.  If  at  any  one  period  of  our  his- 
>ry  it  would  have  been  next  to  crimi- 
d to  have  endeavoured  to  deprive  the 
tecutive  government  of  that  which 
as  requisite  to  its  own  maintenance 
ad  honour — and  without  honour  it 
)uld  not  be  maintained— it  would  be 
itogether  criminal  to  attempt  such 
measure  in  times  like  the  present* 
le  desired  the  support  of  no  gentle- 
man to  the  resolution  with  which  he 
ltended  to  conclude,  but  upon  the 
revious  performance  of  this  condi- 
lon  by  himself — that  he  should  prove 
o the  satisfaction  of  all  who  voted 
nth  him,  that  the  measure  he  should 
•ropose  was  not  only  safe  but  expe- 
rt— that  it  not  only  did  not  de- 
cade the  Crown,  but  that  it  inani- 
ty tended  to  augment  its  dignity, 
de  then  laid  it  down  as  an  old  and 
confirmed  maxim  of  our  constitution, 
sanctioned  by  the  opinions  of  the 
greatest  lawyers,  both  of  the  bench 
md  of  the  bar,  supported  by  the 
diole  current  of  the  most  venerable 
authorities,  that  the  Crown,  as  such, 
was  incapable  of  possessing  separate 
property.  Mr  B.  then  quoted  ex- 
amples to  shew,  that  even  funds  to 
'vhich  the  Crown  possessed  the  most 
undisputed  right,  as  treasure- trove, 
0 8tofcs,  &c.,  could  not  be  disposed 
otherwise  than  under  the  privy  seal  of 


the  realm.  In  this  view  he  strongly 
condemned  the  Act  brought  in  by 
Mr  Pitt  in  17,Q9>  by  which  the  Sove- 
reign and  his  heirs  were  enabled  to 
have  property,  and  to  deal  with  it  as 
their  own.  This  act  empowered  the 
King  not  only  to  dispose  of  his  crown 
lands,  but  to  expend  all  the  money 
he  might  be  able  to  amass  in  the  pur* 
chase  of  new  property  of  all  kinds, 
which,  like  a common  private  indi- 
vidual, he  might  burden  or  sell  again 
at  a profit — might  give  away  in  re- 
wards to  favourites — might  dispose 
of  even  to  enemies — or,  pro  tanto,  set- 
ting the  votes  of  Parliament  at  de- 
fiance, might  defeat  the  whole  system 
and  policy  of  the  constitution*  It 
enabled  him  even  to  hold  copyholds, 
and  thus  to  become  the  tenant  of  his 
own  subject.  In  ancient  times,  out 
of  these  funds  belonging  to  itself,  the 
Crown  was  bound  to  carry  on  various 
departments  of  the  public  service* 
Thus,  for  the  Droits  of  Admiralty, 
which  then  included  only  wrecks, 
stranded  fish,  and  other  trifles,  the 
King  was  bound  “ to  keep  the  narrow 
seas  clear  of  pirates."  An  inevitable 
change  of  circumstances  had  thrown 
this,  with  other  duties,  upon  the  ge- 
neral revenue  of  the  country.  Yet, 
extraordinary  as  it  might  seem,  though 
the  King  paid  nothing  towards  the  de- 
fence of  his  subjects,  nothing  towards 
driving  pirates  from  the  seas,  nothing 
towards  the  “tuition  and  good  go- 
vernment of  the  realm,"  (as  it  was 
worded  in  the  statute  of  Henry  VIII.) 
he  still  kept  the  whole  amount  of  his 
revenues  from  the  Droits  of  Admi- 
ralty, amounting  in  the  last  reign  to 
no  Jess  than  13,700,000/.  Contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  several  of  his  friends, 
he  thought  a compensation  due  to  the 
Crown;  the  strict  letter  of  the  law 
would  here,  in  his  opinion,  be  the 
height  of  injustice.  He  thought  the 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  Church  of 
England  in  respect  to  tithes,  a pre- 
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cedent  which  ought  to  satisfy  many 
gentlemen.  At  present,  he  concei- 
ved nothing  could  be  worse  adapted, 
either  for  distinctness  to  its  managers, 
intelligibility  to  the  public,  or  for  the 
real  comfort,  honour,  and  dignity  of 
the  Crown,  than  the  whole  method, 
if  method  it  might  be  called,  in  which 
thecivil  list  had  been  settled.  Suppose 
any  man,  not  very  well  versed  in  the  mi- 
nutice  of  finance,  wereasked  howmuch 
the  revenues  of  the  King  of  England 
amounted  to  in  a year,  what  answer 
could  be  given  ? Every  body  could 
tell  what  was  the  revenue  of  the 
French  King,  of  the  American  Pre- 
sident, or  formerly  of  the  Dutch  Stadt- 
holder ; but  as  to  the  salary  of  the 
King  of  England,  with  which  he  sup- 
orted  the  splendour  and  dignity  of 
is  Crown,  no  man  who  was  not  a 
perfect  adept  in  finance  could  give 
any  conclusive  information  about  it. 
Had  it  not  been  for  this  system  of  ob- 
scurity and  mismanagement,  Payne 
could  never  have  asserted  that  the 
King  of  England  enjoyed  900,000/. 
a-year.  Was  it  dealing  fairly  with 
the  King  to  mix  up  with  the  little  he 
was  allowed  (and  a little  it  undoubt- 
edly was)  to  defray  his  private  ex- 
penses, and  really  to  keep  up  his  ho- 
nour and  dignity,  the  salaries  of  the 
Judges,  the  income  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  and  his  friends, 
presents  to  foreign  ministers,  and  a 
vast  accumulation  of  claims  and  al- 
lowances to  officers,  great  and  small, 
of  all  sorts  and  conditions  ? But, 
cried  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
opposite,  “ to  simplify  matters  in  this 
way,  to  make  accounts  clear  and  ex- 
plicable, would  be  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Crown.”  Admitting  it  for 
a moment,  was  there  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  it — were  popularity  and 
the  full  approbation  of  the  King’s 
subjects  worth  no  consideration?  Sup- 
posing there  might  be  some  slight  de- 
falcation of  dignity,  was  there  no  ad- 


vantage In  preventing  great  defalca- 
tions of  a pecuniary  kind,  which  had 
been  perpetually  occasioned  by  this 
absurd,  confused.  Gothic  mode  of 
keeping  accounts  ? After  all,  where 
would  be  the  loss  of  dignity,  if  the 
people  told  their  Prince — “ You  shall 
be  paid  largely,  liberally,  cheerfully, 
without  a murmur  from  the  people, 
who  well  know  that  your  interests 
and  theirs  are  inseparably  united--- 
not  as  at  present,  but  by  a fixed,  con- 
stant, determined  grant  out  of  the 
consolidated  fund.”  That,  in  truth, 
was  his  (Mr Brougham’s)  proposition ; 
but  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
in  his  love  for  mystery,  seemed  to 
think  that  there  was  something  su- 
blime in  obscurity.  The  misfortune 
for  him,  however,  was,  that  we  lived 
in  a prying  age,  when  men  would  not 
be  satisfied  with  being  told  that  they 
must  not  examine  and  scrutinize; 
and  when  they  did  inquire,  they  would 
find  that,  among  the  hereditary  reve- 
nues of  the  Crown,  the  Sovereign  did 
not  think  it  below  his  dignity  to  have 
his  revenue  made  up  of  one  penny 
per  barrel  upon  ale,  and  one  halfpenny 
upon  whisky.  This  paltry  pittance 
was  accepted  in  exchange  for  the 
great  feudal  relics  of  wardship  and 
purveyance — the  especial  jewels  in 
the  crown  of  a feudal  Sovereign — 
the  gems  that  gave  a glorious  lustre 
to  his  ancient,  real,  and  solid  dignity. 
The  dignity  of  the  Sovereign  appear- 
ed to  him  seriously  injured  by  the 
company  in  which  he  was  placed  by 
the  present  arrangement.  The  ark 
itself  did  not  contain  a greater  va- 
riety of  beings  than  were  to  be  found 
marshalled  in  the  civil  list.  There 
was  the  Vicar  of  the  Tower,  with  1/. 
13s.  a-year  ; the  Vicar  of  St  Botolph, 
with  1/.  15s. ; the  Church-wardens  of 
St  John  the  Baptist,  at  1/.  18s.  Then 
there  were  the  Master  of  the  Field 
Sports,  the  Master  of  the  Hawks, 
and  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies. 
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Bat  not  only  were  those  who  su- 
perintended the  chase,  the  amuse- 
ment of  hawking,  and  the  dance, 
paid  out  of  the  civil  list ; the  ex- 
penses incidental  to  the  keeping  of 
wild  beasts  were  also  entered  amongst 
the  items.  The  keeper  of  the  lions 
in  the  T ower  was  enumerated  amongst 
the  officers  ; and  not  far  from  him 
they  would  find  the  Gentleman  Usher 
of  the  Black  Rod.  Next  came  the 
“Exchequer  watchmen  ” It  appeared 
to  him  most  fallacious  to  fix  the  civil 
list  for  the  life  of  the  King.  It  might, 
in  this  instance,  be  a short  life,  which 
God  forbid  ! It  might  be  a long  and 
prosperous  one,  which  God  grant! 
But,  with  this  contingency  before 
them,  it  was  the  greatest  blunder  that 
sensible  men  ever  made,  or  could  ever 
make,  to  come  at  once  to  a final  ar- 
rangement of  the  Civil  List.  The 
House  could  be  practically  convinced 
of  this  fact.  His  late  Majesty  reigned 
for  60  years  ; and  during  that  period 
there  were  six  new  arrangements,  be- 
sides eight  different  payments  in  aid 
of  the  civil  list.  It  would  appear 
that  even  nine  years  were  too  long 
for  the  continuance  of  this  provident 
system.  The  arrangement  of  1760 
was  made  as  if  it  were  supposed  that 
the  monarch  was  to  live  only  nine 
years;  but  in  1 769  a debt  of 8,000, 000/. 
had  accumulated  ; and  in  1777  it  was 
found  necessary  to  grant  60,000/. 
more  per  annum.  An  arrangement 
for  life  could  not  proceed  on  any  one 
conceivable  principle.  They  should 
wholly  separate  from  the  Civil  List 
the  salaries  of  the  Judges,  the  salary 
of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons— a situation  that  should  be  as 
independent  as  that  of  the  Sovereign 
himself — and  the  payments  made  to 
foreign  ministers. 

Mr  Brougham  now  undertook  to 
state  to  the  House  how  the  sums 
which  formed  the  Droits  of  the  Crown 
accrued.  Gentlemen  supposed  that 


they  were  confined  to  Droits  of  the 
Admiralty ; but  they  were  greatly 
mistaken.  There  were  other  sources 
that  placed  large  sums  in  the  hands 
of  the  Crown.  In  1817,  the  sum  of 
1 30,000/.  fell  to  the  Crown,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  demise  of  a rich  luna- 
tic — at  least,  so  he  understood.  In 
1 807,  an  individual  who  had  no  heirs 
died  intestate ; his  property,  to  the 
amount  of  47,000/.  went  to  the  Crown. 
In  181 6,  the  Crown  got  possession  of 
62,000/.  in  the  same  way.  Other  sums, 
much  larger  in  amount,  were  supplied 
from  different  sources.  In  1804,  prize- 
money  to  the  amount  of  105,000/. 
was  received  on  one  occasion.  In  the 
same  year  there  was  another  sum  of 
40,000/.,  and  a third  of  55,000/.  In 
1806,  those  droits  were  augmented 
by  155,000/. ; and  at  one  period  there 
came  in  nearly  the  whole  proceeds 
of  the  Dutch  prizes,  amounting  to 
1,657,000/.  From  the  Spanish  con- 
demnations the  sum  of  2,200,000/. 
was  derived.  He  was  far  from  blam- 
ing the  House  for  having  voted  a 
loyal  and  grateful  address  to  the  King, 
in  consequence  of  his  having  given 
1,000,000/.  to  carry  on  the  expenses 
of’ the  war.  But  how  would  it  have 
astonished  our  ancestors,  if  they  had 
beheld  the  Monarch,  instead  of  call- 
ing on  Parliament  to  assist  him  with 
a tenth,  coming  down  to  the  House 
as  a giver  and  dispenser  of  money— 
as  the  benefactor  of  those  from  whom, 
according  to  the  safe  and  sacred 
course  of  the  Constitution,  all  money, 
for  public  purposes,  ought  to  come  ! 
He  alluded  also  to  the  revenue  de- 
rivable from  the  Leeward  Islands, 
from  Gibraltar,  from  Scotland,  &c. 
which  amounted  to  a very  large  sum. 
How  was  it  disposed  of?  In  pensions. 
It  was  not  under  the  control  of  Par- 
liament, and  might  be  expended  as 
the  reward  of  good  services  or  bad 
services,  or  as  the  meed  of  favourit- 
ism, or  for  no  services  at  all.  If  any 
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pension  were  necessary  to  be  granted 
to  a great  naval  or  military  character 
—to  Earl  St  Vincent,  to  Lord  Hut- 
chinson, to  Lord  Nelson,  or  their 
heirs — was  there  an  individual  in  that 
House  who  would  not  feel  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  recommend  a grant  to 
those  gallant  commanders,  or  their 
relatives  ? If  such  a proposition  were 
made,  it  was  sure  to  be  carried.  But 
there  were  many  other  cases ; and 
Mr  B.  from  his  own  side  of  the  House 
instanced  Lady  Grenville,  where  a 
minister  deemed  it  more  advisable 
to  screw  a pension  out  of  some  fund 
over  which  Parliament  had  no  con- 
trol, rather  than  bring  it  under  the 
consideration  of  the  House.  Mr  B. 
then  instanced  with  derision  the  case 
of  Sir  Home  Popham,  who,  tiring  of 
the  inactivity  of  peace,  had  engaged 
in  an  immense  smuggling  transaction. 
His  vessel,  however,  was  taken  by 
Commodore  Robinson,  and  condemn- 
ed in  a competent  court.  Yet  Sir 
Home  had  received,  first  25,000/., 
and  then  50,000/.,  out  of  these  droits, 
as  expenses  of  suit,  and  to  console 
him  under  the  disappointment.  If 
these  droits  were  dangerous  in  their 
application,  their  origin  appeared  to 
him  ten  times  worse.  They  offered 
a temptation  to  the  Crown  to  embark 
in  wars,  and  though  he  did  not  be- 
lieve that  any  Sovereign  since  Charles 
II.  would  be  covertly  swayed  to  en- 
gage in  war  by  this  motive,  yet  his 
aversion  to  it  might  be  mitigated.  But 
the  chief  danger  appeared  to  him  to 
arise  from  the  regulation,  that  every 
prize  made  before  a declaration  of 
war  became  a droit  of  the  Crown.  The 
tendency  of  those  funds  was,  to  give 
ministers  a direct  interest  in  proceed- 
ing to  hostilities  before  a declaration 
of  war,  and  thus  they  lowered  the 
honour  and  character  of  the  country. 
These  vessels  were  the  purchase-mo- 
ney of  the  honour,  the  good  faith,  the 
pure  and  unsullied  name  of  England. 


He  had  only  to  refer  to  the  Dutch  war 
in  the  time  of  Charles  II. ; that  war 
was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
seizing  the  Smyrna  fleet — for  whicli 
perfidious  action  Providence  punish- 
ed that  Monarch,  by  overwhelming 
him  and  his  ministers  in  discomfiture 
and  disgrace.  But,  to  come  to  later 
times,  what  did  they  think  of  the 
Dutch — what  of  the  Spanish  prizes  ? 
2,200,000/.  were  acquired  by  attack- 
ing unarmed,  defenceless  men — men 
who  knew  of  no  reason  for  such  a 
proceeding  except  that  they  had  dol- 
lars on  board  their  ships.  At  all 
events,  every  pretence  would  thus  be 
taken  from  their  enemies  for  slander- 
ing the  nation  upon  this  ground.  As 
to  the  4-i  per  cent  on  the  native  com- 
modities of  Barbadoes  and  the  Lee- 
ward Islands,  it  had  been  granted 
originally  for  the  building  of  forts,  a 

Iirison,  session-house,  and  other  pub- 
ic charges.  In  Queen  Anne’s  time, 
it  appeared  that  a complaint  was  made 
to  Parliament  which  that  body  listen- 
ed to,  and  petitioned  the  Queen  to 
restore  the  fund  to  its  proper  uses. 
Here  it  was  lost  sight  of,  till  it  was 
strangely  found  to  have  become  the 
absolute  property  of  the  Crown,  which 
now  made  it  a fund  for  obscure  pen- 
sioners of  all  descriptions.  Upon  the 
whole,  Mr  Brougham  concluded,  that 
if  now,  in  opposition  to  the  clear  law 
of  the  question,  in  opposition  to  the 
constitutional  view  of  its  principle,  in 
the  face  of  numerous  precedents  of 
mischievous  abuse  derived  from  his- 
tory— if  now  the  House  neglected 
the  opportunity  of  wiping  away  a foul 
blot  on  the  honour  of  the  country, 
by  giving  up  a vile  relic  of  feudal 
barbarism,  useless  for  any  national 
purposes,  and  serving  only  as  an  oc- 
casion of  calumny  to  our  carping  ri- 
vals and  bitter  enemies — if  now,  when 
this  mischief  could  be  done  away, 
without  injury  to  the  Crown,  and  with 
benefit  to  the  people,  the  House 
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should  suffer  the  opportunity  to  be 
lost,  it  would,  in  fact,  go  the  length 
of  saying  that  these  droits  ought  to 
remain  for  ever  a lasting  anomaly  in 
the  law  and  constitution,  a perennial 
source  of  abuses,  and  a perpetual 
stigma  on  the  character  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Mr  Canning  stood  up  to  oppose  the 
motion.  Any  one  who  had  merely 
heard  the  vehement  close  of  the  speech 
of  the  honourable  gentleman,  would 
have  supposed  it  directed  against  some 
new  assault  of  arbitrary  power — some 
sudden  encroachment  of  ministerial 
rapacity  ; but  a person  would  have 
been  much  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
object  was  to  propose  an  innovation, 
which,  instead  of  relieying,  tended  to 
levy  a new  burden  on  the  people. 
He  could  answer,  however,  both  for 
the  crown  and  for  ministers,  that  they 
would  reject  the  boon  offered  for  sell- 
ing the  royal  prerogatives.  The  pro- 
position from  the  throne  stated  that 
no  new  burden  was  contemplated  for 
the  support  of  the  civil  government 
and  of  the  splendour  of  the  crown. 
It  was  ungraciously  said,  that  though 
no  new  fund  was  wanted,  yet  it  was 
the  business  of  the  House  to  see  whe- 
ther there  was  not  something  to  take 
away.  The  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  had  fairly,  indeed  more 
than  fairly,  professed  his  willingness 
to  makecompensationforall  he  should 
take  away;  so  that  the  question,  as 
far  as  his  argument  was  concerned, 
ivas  not  one  of  diminution  or  retrench- 
ment, but  of  bargain  and  sale,  with 
:be  chance  of  inflicting  further  bur- 
dens on  the  people.  With  regard  to 
the  per  cent  duties,  there  was  in- 
deed some  obscurity  in  their  origin ; 
but  the  usage  of  four  reigns,  during 
upwards  of  a century,  established  the 
existence  of  the  property,  and  the 
custom  and  power  of  granting  pen- 
nons on  it.  But  it  was  said  to  be 
he  evil  of  those  uncontrolled  funds, 
VOL.  XII.  PART  I. 


that  they  enabled  the  crown  to  be- 
stow secret  bounties  on  obscure  fa- 
vourites. This  was  a singular  cha- 
racter of  a fund,  one  of  the  first  names 
on  which  was  the  illustrious  William 
Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  one  of 
the  last,  Edmund  Burke.  Without 
discussing  at  present  the  right  of  the 
Crown  to  the  droits  of  Admiralty,  he 
would  merely  state  the  mode  in  which 
they  had  been  administered.  In  the 
course  of  the  late  reign,  the  whole 
proceeds  of  this  fund  had  amounted 
to  about  9,700,000/.  Out  of  this  there 
had  been  paid  to  captors  and  for  va- 
rious law  expences  5,372,000/.  There 
remained,  therefore,  something  more 
than  4,000,000/.  to  be  accounted  for. 
Out  of  that  sum  2,600,000/.  had  been 
contributed  for  the  public  service ; 
and  two  several  sums  had  been  given, 
one  in  aid  of  the  civil  list,  the  other 
of  the  4f  per  cent  fund.  1'he  first  of 
these  contributions  was  1,300,000/., 
the  second  40,000/.  ; there  remained, 
therefore,  aboat  380,000/.  to  be  ac- 
counted for.  This  sum  had  been  paid 
partly  in  donations  to  different  branch- 
es, and  partly  in  entertainments  to 
foreign  sovereigns.  The  expenditure, 
however,  of  the  whole,  had  been  com- 
municated to  Parliament.  It  was  part 
of  the  new  arrangement  that  an  ac- 
count of  every  grant  out  of  this  fund 
should,  as  a matter  of  course,  and 
without  address,  be  laid  before  the 
House  in  every  session,  immediately 
after  such  grant.  It  was  admitted 
that  there  had  been  no  remarkable 
abuse  of  the  fund  in  question : still  it 
was  urged,  that  Parliament  would 
make  a better  application.  “ The  ho- 
nourable and  learned  gentleman,”  said 
Mr  Canning,  “ states  truly  what  he 
says  of  those  on  this  side  of  the  House, 
and  what  I would  say  were  I where 
he  sits ; but  I think  it  better  that  the 
patronage  of  the  Crown  should  re- 
ward public  services  by  property  un- 
der its  peculiar  protection,  than  that 
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a democratic  assembly  should  dole 
out  largesses  and  favours  according 
to  the  impulse  and  force  of  passion, 
party,  or  canvass.  We  have  had  in- 
stances enough,  in  our  own  memory, 
of  what  canvass  can  do.  Setting  on 
the  one  side  the  chances  of  favour, 
canvass,  party,  and  inadvertency ; on 
the  other,  the  chances  of  extrava- 
gance, I do  think  the  Crown  the  bet- 
ter trustee.  The  present  state  of  the 
droits  in  consideration  is  sanctioned 
by  long  usage,  if  it  is  not  stained  by 
abuse  ; and  in  the  long  period  of  60 
years  the  honourable  and  learned  gen- 
tleman has  hit  upon  only  one  ques- 
tionable case,  and  that  case  question- 
able only  in  the  view  which  he  has 
taken  of  it.  I entreat  of  the  learned 
and  honourable  gentleman  not  to  con- 
cede anything  to  the  moral  character 
of  the  administration.  I entreat  of 
him  not  to  concede  anything  to  the 
character  of  the  existing  Sovereign  ; 
and,  in  a constitutional  view,  nothing 
of  this  kind  ought  to  be  conceded. 
The  honourable  and  learned  gentle- 
man spoke  properly  of  Charles  II., 
for  a king  once  departed  from  life  is 
fair  subject  of  animadversion.  But  I 
ask  him  whether,  on  the  average  vir- 
tue of  kings  and  ministers,  if  you 
place  four  millions — and  that  is  be- 
yond any  case  that  can  be  imagined 
— if  you  place  four  millions  against 
all  the  evil,  the  danger,  and  the  dis- 
grace that  must  overwhelm  them  when 
the  proceedings,  perhaps  in  twelve 
hours  after,  becomes  known  to  Par- 
liament, I ask,  whether,  in  such  a 
case,  any  administration  would  rush 
into  war  ? I ask  whether,  in  times 
such  as  we  live  in,  for  the  sake  of  any 
haul  of  droits — I do  not  say  the  so- 
vereign— I do  not  say  his  ministers — 
but  whether  the  vilest  mind  that  ever 
meddled  with  public  affairs,  or  con- 
templated public  administration,could 
recommend  a wanton  and  unjustifia- 
ble war  ?”  The  only  other  argument 


that  could  be  employed  was,  that 
everv  vestige  of  feudal  monarchy 
would  thus  be  removed.  But  though 
a plausible  constitution  might  be  esta- 
blished, and  one  that  would  look  well 
upon  paper,  he  could  not  consent  to 
see  the  monarch  thus  stripped  naked, 
and  every  trace  of  antiquity  done 
away  with.  Even  this  would  not  sa- 
tisfy a certain  class  of  politicians.  Mr 
B.  himself  admitted  that  he  had  not 
made  up  his  mind  whether  the  insula- 
ted king  should  have  the  control  of  his 
own  household  ; whether  the  various 
items  of  charge  in  that  department 
should  be  audited  by  a committee  of 
this  House,  or  by  the  King  himself. 
If  the  household  were  not  given  up 
to  his  Majesty's  management,  the  civil 
list  could  be  quoted  and  exposed  to 
much  greater  ridicule  than  the  ho- 
nourable and  learned  gentleman  had 
thrown  upon  the  part  he  had  select- 
ed. Unless  the  monarch  should  be 
put  on  board-wages,  and  should  dine 
in  a chop-house,  they  must  come  to 
the  monstrous  conclusion  that  there 
would  be  more  dishes  on  his  table 
than  he  absolutely  required.  When 
he  had  entered  that  House,  he  had 
expected  something  more  practicable 
from  the  honourable  and  learned  gen- 
tleman than  a proposal  to  strip  the 
crown,  at  one  sweep,  of  all  that  adorn- 
ed it  since  the  Revolution ; to  divest 
the  King  of  his  peculiar  power  and 
privileges ; to  make  the  civil  list  less 
involved  by  making  it  entirely  new. 
When  nothing  was  demanded  ; when 
the  sovereign — he  would  not  say  con- 
sented— declared  that  he  wrould  re- 
ceive with  gratitude  and  satisfaction 
the  civil  list  that  had  been  acquiesced 
in  for  four  years — when  this  declara- 
tion was  made,  when  the  sovereign 
expressed  himself  satisfied,  and  de- 
clared that  he  would  have  no  reduc- 
tion made  upon  any  sums  falling  into 
the  country— what  was  the  return  ? 
“ Ay,  but  you  have  other  funds,  and 
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vre  wish  to  have  them  taken  from 
you ; we  wish  you  to  be  a king  after 
a new  fashion ; we  require  your  al- 
lowances to  be  limited  to  your  phy- 
sical wants ; we  desire  you  to  rival 
the  President  of  America." 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  expressed 
his  sense  of  the  disadvantage  under 
which  he  spoke,  after  the  great  and 

Cowerful  speech  of  the  statesman  and 
iwyer  who  had  introduced  the  sub- 
ject, and  after  the  eloquence,  which 
he  could  not  hope  to  rival,  of  his 
right  honourable  friend  who  had  just 
sat  down.  He  did  not  despair,  howr- 
ever,  of  replying  to  its  arguments. 
He  could  see  no  ground  for  that  de- 
rived from  the  reverence  for  feudal 
monarchy  and  Gothic  government, 
the  charge  of  stripping  the  Crown  of 
its  trappings,  and  the  Monarch  of  his 
dignity.  His  right  honourable  friend 
ought  to  view  feudal  monarchy  as 
connected  with  all  its  evils,  with  the 
baneful  and  oppressive  evils  which 
were  gradually  removed  during  four 
centuries — from  Magna  Char  la  to 
the  Wards  and  Liveries . This  was 
the  olden  time  so  warmly  eulogised  ! 
This  was  an  attempt  at  celebrating 
the  golden  age  of  old  times,  which  he 
thought  more  suitable  to  a venerable 
major  out  of  doors,  than  to  his  right 
honourable  friend.  The  objection  of 
Mr  B.  was  not  to  the  droits  causing 
war,  but  an  improper  manner  of  going 
to  war.  If  even  this  abuse  had  never 
existed,  he  should  still  contend  that 
it  was  sufficient  objection  that  there 
was  a peculiar  liability  to  this  abuse, 
^ay,  it  was  a sufficient  objection  that 
we  were  suspected  and  charged  with 
this  abuse  in  foreign  countries.  These 
droits,  he  insisted,  had  been  the  direct 
cause  of  a want  of  liberality  in  deal- 
ing with  the  demand  made  by  the 
American  minister  of  the  Congress 
of  Ghent.  If  this  fund  had  some- 
times given  the  means  of  conciliating 
peace,  by  affording  restitution  to  in- 


jured parties,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Swedish  convoy,  the  honourablemem- 
ber  conceived,  that  other  funds  might 
be  found  to  serve  the  same  purpose. 
In  the  reasons  which  his  right  ho- 
nourable friend  had  adduced  for  re- 
fusing an  inquiry  into  the  droits  of 
Admiralty,  there  was  one  great  and 
surprising  fallacy : it  was  this,  that 
he  had  spread  them  over  sixty  years, 
whereas  eight  millions  of  them  and 
morehadbeenaccumulatedduring  the 
war  which  had  raged  during  the  last  20 
years  ; the  other  750,000/.,  which  was 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  Parliament 
at  the  peace  of  1763,  proceeding  from 
the  capture  of  the  French  ships  which 
were  taken  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war  in  1756.  Hence  it  appeared, 
that  in  the  30  years  intervening  be- 
tween the  years  1763  and  1793,  the 
droits  of  Admiralty  amounted  to  a 
very  inconsiderable  sum,  whilst  in  the 
20  years  that  afterwards  ensued,  they 
increased  to  such  an  amount  as  to 
give  his  Majesty  a clear  income  of 
more  than  400,000/.  a-year,  not  voted 
by  Parliament,  not  recognized  by 
Parliament,  or  not  recognizable  by 
Parliament,  but  to  be  recognized  and 
made  recognizable  by  it  at  some  fu- 
ture period.  It  was  true  that  a great 
part  of  the  droits  of  the  Admiralty 
had  been  made  over,  voluntarily  made 
over,  by  the  King  to  the  public  ser- 
vice ; and  that  another  great  part  had 
also  been  applied  to  recompensing 
meritorious  but  irregular  captors. 
He  conceded  that  the  rewards  paid 
out  of  this  fund  had  been,  for  the 
most  part,  judiciously  bestowed  ; but 
he  would  ask  whether  suspicions  had 
not  arisen,  in  consequence  of  some  of- 
ficers of  great  merit  having  been  over- 
looked, that  these  grants  were  con- 
ferred not  so  much  as  marks  of  merit, 
but  as  marks  of  favour?  But  then 
these  droits  of  Admiralty  were  de- 
fended as  a privilege,  a valuable  and 
honourable  privilege,  of  the  Sove- 
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reign.  What ! were  they  to  hear  the 
power  by  which  the  Spanish  frigates 
were  captured  denominated  a valu- 
able jewel  in  the  Crown  ? were  they 
to  consider  the  proceeds  arising  from 
the  sale  of  them  honourable  to  the 
Crown?  It  would  be  more  honour- 
able for  the  Sovereign  to  derive  his 
means  of  gratifying  his  paternal  af- 
fection from  the  affection  of  his  sub- 
jects, than  from  the  spoils  of  his  ene- 
mies— his  unarmed,  his  unoffending, 
. and  his  defenceless  enemies. 

The  motion  was  supported  by  Sir 
John  Newport,  Mr  J.  Macdonald,  and 
Mr  Tierney,  and  shortly  opposed  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ; but 
after  the  ample  discussion  which  it 
had  already  received,  there  could  be 
little  room  for  material  novelty.  Mr 
Tierney,  in  one  point,  went  farther 
than  Mr  Brougham.  He  must  say, 
that  he  was,  in  the  present  state  of 
his  information,  against  making  any 
compensation  whatever  ; but,  at  any 
rate,  the  necessity  of  granting  such 
compensation  could  only  be  made  ap- 
parent by  the  proposed  inquiry.  After 
the  Committee  had  been  granted,  and 
an  examination  had  taken  place,  his 
honourable  and  learned  friend  would 
be  able  to  decide  whether  any  and 
what  compensation  ought  to  be  made. 

Mr  Brougham,  in  a short  reply, 
partidularly  repelled  Mr  Canning’s 
charge,  that  he  wished  to  make  a sti- 
pendiary king,  with  only  as  much  meat 
as  he  could  devour — a monarch  who 
should  live  on  board-wages,  and  dine 
every  day  at  a chop-house.  He  de- 
nied that,  such  an  inference  could 
fairly  be  drawn  from  any  sentiments 
that  he  had  uttered.  He  had  no  wish 
to  diminish  either  the  dignity  or  the 
comfort  of  the  Crown  ; nay,  he  would 
grudge  less  10,000/.  applied  in  pro- 
moting the  Monarch's  comfort,  than 
half  that  sum  to  be  spent  in  corrup- 
tion by  the  Minister— to  be  spent  in 
getting  members  into  that  House,  or 


in  keeping  them  steady  when  placed 
there. 

A division  being  now  called  for, 
the  motion  was  negatived  by  a majo- 
rity of  118  ; there  being  for  it,  155  ; 
against  it,  273. 

These  preliminary  measures  being 
decided,  the  question  of  the  civil  list 
was,  on  the  8th  May,  brought  fully 
under  the  consideration  of  Parliament. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ob- 
served, that  there  was  room  for  very 
few  observations  on  his  part,  as  there 
was  no  deficiency  to  be  accounted  for, 
no  new  arrangement  to  be  proposed, 
and  the  Crown  asked  merely  the  con- 
tinuance of  that  amount  which  it  had 
received  during  the  four  years  pre- 
ceding. He  gave,  however,  a short 
summary  of  the  proceedings  which 
had  been  held  relative  to  the  civil  list 
during  the  present  reign.  In  1782, 
some  permanent  rules  were  laid  down 
for  its  future  regulation,  and  some  of 
its  departments  were  divided  into 
classes,  and  so  arranged  as  that  pay- 
ments could  be  made  in  no  one  class 
until  the  claims  on  the  one  preceding 
it  were  satisfied.  This  was  considered 
by  the  able  man  who  then  conducted 
the  arrangement  as  sufficient  to  guard 
against  future  claims,  or  any  irregu- 
larity ; but  there  was  one  great  de- 
fect, that  although  all  the  branches 
of  the  civil  list  were  regularly  classed, 
yet  occasional  payments  were  allow- 
ed ; and  as  the  sura  granted  was  not 
sufficient  to  cover  the  whole  of  the 
expenditure,  the  consequence  was, 
that  many  of  the  departments  got 
considerably  in  arrear.  From  that 
period  to  the  time  of  the  French  Re- 
volution a great  arrear  had  accumu- 
lated, and  then  the  subject  was  laid 
before  Parliament,  together  with  ex- 
tensive accounts  of  the  application  of 
the  different  sums,  and  the  causes  of 
the  arrears.  On  the  report  of  the 
committee  the  deficiencies  were  made 
good,  and  an  additional  sum  voted. 
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FVom  that  time  the  expenses  were  still 
found  to  exceed  the  provision  made, 
but  the  House  was  not  called  upon 
for  any  additional  grants,  as  the  droits 
were  productive  of  large  sums,  which, 
as  the  House  knew,  were  applied  to 
supply  some  of  the  deficiencies  with- 
out recurring  to  Parliament  The 
authority  of  Parliament  was,  however, 
again  called  in,  and  in  1804  a plan 
was  adopted  which  continued  till 
1812.  At  that  period  the  subject 
was  again  brought  before  the  House ; 
and  upon  examination  it  was  found, 
that  the  excess  which  circumstances 
required  above  the  Parliamentary  al- 
lowances, was  124,000/.  per  annum. 
In  1815,  another  arrangement  was 
made.  The  subject  went  again  under 
investigation,  and  it  was  found  that, 
in  that  and  the  preceding  years,  there 
was  an  increase  of  expenditure,  which 
particular  circumstances  had  called 
for,  and  which  were  not  likely  to  oc- 
cur again.  A Committee  sat  upon 
the  subject  at  that  time,  and  in  the 
next  year  it  was  arranged  that  the 
civil  list  should  be  relieved  from  va- 
rious charges  which  until  then  were 
fixed  upon  particular  branches  of  it. 
Among  the  advantages  of  this  ar- 
rangement was  to  be  reckoned  that 
of  enabling  the  branches  of  the  house- 
hold department  to  pay  in  ready  mo- 
ney, or  what  was  nearly  tantamount 
to  it,  and  thereby  prevent  those  large 
arrears  which  had  accrued  before. 
This  was  in  itself  a principle  which 
led  to  economy.  The  same  was  ob- 
served with  respect  to  the  small  pen- 
sions chargeable  on  some  branches  of 
the  civil  list,  which  was  a relief  to 
those  who  were  not  able  to  bear  long 
arrears.  It  was  in  both  cases  a relief 
to  the  Crown  and  to  the  public.  The 
whole  sum  w-as  less  than  that  of  1815 
by  139,000/.,  and  150,000/.  less  than 
the  average  of  the  three  preceding 
years.  In  this  there  was  an  advan- 
tage which  had  not  occurred  in  the 


former  arrangements  which  were  pro- 
posed, that  the  present  was  tried  b^r 
the  experience  of  three  years,  and  it 
was  found  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  any  arrear  of  debt.  The  establish- 
ment of  1816  was,  in  the  first  class, 
298,000/.,  including  the  Windsor  es- 
tablishment, the  establishment  of  her 
late  Majesty,  and  the  privy  purse  of 
the  Regent.  In  the  present  arrange- 
ment this  class  was  reduced  to60,000/. 
being  his  present  Majesty’s  privy 
purse. 

Lord  John  Russell  stated,  that  he 
rose  with  pain  to  propose  a delay  in 
the  consideration  of  this  subject,  with 
the  view  of  its  being  referred  to  a 
select  committee.  The  question  to 
which  he  wished  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  was  simply  this  : whe- 
ther they,  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  just  returned  from  the  people, 
with  their  professions  and  promises 
still  on  their  lips,  would,  in  a new 
Parliament,  take  estimates  into  which 
they  had  made  no  inquiry,  on  which 
they  had  given  no  opinion,  and  agree 
to  those  estimates  without  looking 
either  to  the  necessities  of  the  Sove- 
reign or  the  distresses  of  the  people. 
He  thought  that  a mature  and  due  ex- 
amination into  those  estimates  would 
be  more  grateful  to  the  Monarch, 
more  beneficial  to  the  people,  and 
more  satisfactory  to  the  House  itself, 
than  the  plan  which  was  proposed  on 
the  other  side.  If  the  arrangement 
of  1816  were  as  economical  as  the 
establishment  of  the  President  of  the 
American  Republic,  still  it  ought  not 
to  be  adopted  without  due  considera- 
tion. His  late  Majesty  had  a groom 
of  the  stole,  an  office  which  might  be 
reduced  without  any  derogation  from 
the  due  support  of  the  royal  dignity. 
At  least  there  were  many  offices  of 
that  kind  which  might  be  spared, 
without  derogating  in  any  respect 
from  the  dignity  of  the  Crown.  That 
such  an  office  as  that  of  master  of  the 
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hawks  belonged  to  olden  times,  and 
had  once  contributed  to  the  splendour 
and  dignity  of  the  Crown,,  was  surely 
no  reason  for  continuing  it  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  when  it  was  entirely  useless. 
If  such  situations  were  to  be  upheld 
from  respect  to  ancient  usage,  and 
without  any  regard  to  their  utility, 
the  King  ought  still,  on  the  same 
principle,  to  have  his  fool,  and  be  al- 
lowed straw  for  his  beds,  and  litter 
for  his  chambers.  Mr  Canning  had 
deprecated  the  idea  of  inspecting  the 
household  accounts  of  the  King,  as  a 
degradation  fatal  to  the  dignity  of  the 
monarchy.  But  who,  he  would  ask, 
had  brought  before  the  House  the 
accounts  of  the  civil  list?  Why,  mi- 
nisters themselves.  Those  very  pa- 
pers from  w'hich  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  had  read  a list  of  charges 
for  bread,  butter,  cheese,  & c.,  byway 
of  exemplifying  the  degradation  to 
which  such  an  inspection  would  sub- 
ject the  Crown,  had  been  brought 
down  by  ministers,  in  order  to  shew 
the  debts  on  the  civil  list.  He  con- 
ceived that  there  was  no  ground  to 
impute  either  to  his  friends  or  to  the 
country,  any  desire  to  detract  from 
the  respect  due  to  the  Crown  ; but  he 
thought  that  sufficient  reasons  had 
been  given  to  induce  the  House  to 
go  into  an  inquiry  on  the  subject. 

Mr  Huskisson  maintained,  that  there 
was,  in  the  practice  of  former  reigns, 
no  precedent  for  such  an  inquiry, 
nor  any  thing  in  the  circumstances 
which  could  be  urged  as  a reason  for 
going  out  of  the  ordinary  course.  If 
no  change  had  taken  place  from  the 
situation  of  Regent  to  that  of  Sove- 
reign, the  noble  lord  might  have  had 
some  cause  to  complain,  and  some 
grounds  for  demanding  inquiry.  But 
when  it  was  proposed  to  give  back 
the  whole  of  that  establishment  which 
had  been  made  for  the  late  Sovereign, 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  the 
noble  lord’s  propositions  could  be  sus- 


tained. All  the  particulars  of  the 
application  of  the  civil  list  were  be- 
fore the  House  in  the  report  of  1815, 
in  details  so  minute  as  to  be  almost 
unbecoming  the  dignity  of  the  Crown ; 
so  that  any  gentleman,  if  he  thought 
there  was  an  instance  of  unnecessary 
expenditure,  might  be  able  to  point 
it  out  without  any  further  inquiry. 
The  office  of  master  of  the  hawks  had 
been  laid  hold  of,  and  held  up  to  ri- 
dicule, as  one  that  added  nothing  to 
the  dignity  or  safety  of  the  Crown, 
and  that  ought  therefore  to  be  abo- 
lished. But  when  he  stilted  that  this 
office  was  a freehold,  granted  by  a 
former  monarch,  and  as  much  pro- 
perty as  any  grant  of  lands  made  by 
Henry  VIII.,  he  thought  he  had  sa- 
tisfactorily answered  all  that  had  been 
said  about  it.  The  very  same  might 
be  said  of  many  other  trifling  salaries 
which  had  been  made  the  subject  of 
ridicule.  He  wTould  appeal  to  all  who 
recollected  the  state  of  the  country  in 
1816,  the  price  of  commodities,  and 
the  state  of  the  exchanges,  whether 
the  currency  was  not  then  as  valu- 
able, and  the  prices  of  commodities 
as  low,  as  at  present.  He  would  as- 
sert positively  that  this  was  the  case. 
He  thought  the  arrangement  of  1816 
one  which  w as  calculated  to  allow  all 
those  proper  expenses  which  were  ne- 
cessary to  support  the  becoming  splen- 
dour and  dignity  of  the  Crown,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  advice  and  sugges- 
tions of  its  responsible  advisers.  The 
benefit  of  this  system  had  been  seen 
from  this  circumstance — that,  during 
the  four  years  for  which  it  had  now 
existed,  not  one  single  shilling  of  debt 
accrued — a circumstance  before  un- 
known and  unheard  of  in  the  history 
of  the  civil  lists. 

Mr  Brougham  made  a short  speech, 
chiefly  in  explanation  of  some  obser- 
vations formerly  made  in  treating  of 
the  droits  of  Admiralty. 

Mr  Tiernev  took  a decided  part  in 
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support  of  the  motion  for  inquiry. 
He  said  this  discussion  came  on  under 
circumstances  of  a nature  perfectly 
unparalleled.  It  regarded  the  appro- 
priation of  a sum  of  850,00 Ol.  at  a 
period  of  public  distress  entirely  un- 
precedented. He  addressed  the  House 
at  a period  when  distress,  he  regret- 
ted to  say,  had  broken  out  into  acts  of 
violence  in  several  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. He  addressed  them  at  a time 
immediately  following  a general  elec- 
tion,— when,  whatever  had  been  the 
differences  of  political  opinions  which 
had  prevailed  from  one  end  of  the 
empire  to  the  other,  upon  whatever 
topic,  among  whatever  descriptions 
of  men,  there  had  been  but  one  ge- 
neral cry,  in  which  all  parties  had 
joined — a demand  for  the  exercise  of 
a most  rigid  inquiry.  He  at  once 
declared  his  dissent  from  the  propo- 
sition of  Mr  Huskisson,  that  inquiry 
was  without  precedent,  and  ought 
not  to  be  entered  upon.  That  gen- 
tleman in  the  same  breath  had  ap- 
pealed to  the  inquiry  in  1815  ; but 
Mr  Tierney  could  never  be  satisfied 
with  an  investigation  which  consisted 
merely  in  the  production  of  certain 
papers,  which  those  who  presented 
them  had  an  interest  in  preparing. 
The  Windsor  establishment, — the 
household  of  a dying  King,  was  made 
the  subject  of  real  inquiry,  and  a 
large  reduction  had  been  recommend- 
ed. He  wished  Ministers  to  make 
this  their  precedent.  If  only  a thou- 
sand pounds  could  be  saved,  it  would 
shew  to  the  country  their  real  desire 
to  observe  a strict  economy.  Now,  he 
begged  not  to  be  understood  as  at  all 
stating  that  such  saving  could,  or  could 
not  be  made.  That  was  to  appear  by 
the  report  of  such  a committee  as  he 
wished  to  see  appointed.  He  could 
not  see  why  the  estimate  of  Mr  Pitt, 
made  in  1804,  should  not  now  have 
been  taken.  Gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  had  made  this  extraordinary  as- 


sumption, that  the  estimate  of  1804 
was  one  which  Mr  Pitt  never  intend- 
ed to  carry  into  effect — one  never 
meant  to  have  operation — in  short,  a 
mere  random  shot.  F or  his  part,  he 
never,  in  all  his  life,  was  any  great 
Pittite,  but  he  would  not  see  Mr  Pitt 
treated  in  this  way.  They  said  they 
could  not  find  upon  what  grounds 
this  estimate  was  made.  Why  not  ? 
All  the  gentlemen  who  made  it,  ex- 
cept Mr  Pitt  and  Mr  Rose,  were,  he 
believed,  still  alive.  Here,  then,  was 
the  estimate  of  Mr  Pitt;  but,  instead 
of  adopting  it,  instead  of  considering 
it,  they  said,  “ Let  us  put  every  thing 
aside  ; Mr  Pitt  never  meant  to  carry 
this  into  effect,  and  therefore  let  us 
say  no  more  about  it.”  He  did  not 
* conceive  that  the  expenditure  of  the 
late  King  could  be  taken  as  a fair  test 
of  what  was  necessary  for  the  royal 
dignity.  He  w’ould  beg  them  to  con- 
sider, that  his  late  Majesty  was  liable 
to  very  heavy  demands,  by  reason  of 
his  very  large  family.  He  would  beg 
them  to  consider  the  charges  of  the 
Board  of  Works,  and  what  had  been 
the  cost,  not  for  the  repairs,  but  for 
the  improvements  of  that  stupendous 
pile,  Windsor-castle ; next,  for  the 
decoration,  furnishing,  &c.,  of  apart- 
ments in  the  palaces  for  the  princesses, 
and  of  the  apartments  in  Kensington 
palace  for  the  Princess  of  Wales.  He 
•would  beg  them  to  consider  the  heavy 
expences  of  removing  the  princesses 
to  and  from  Windsor,  stated  at  20,000/. 
— and  further,  the  removals  of  the 
Royal  Family  to  Weymouth  ; and, 
putting  all  these  heavy  costs  together, 
were  they  to  be  told  that  the  last  seven 
years  were  the  proper  criterion  upon 
which  the  estimate  for  the  expenses 
of  the  civil  list  at  the  present  day 
were  to  be  framed  ? He  considered  it 
as  most  extraordinary,  that  no  ex- 
press provision  was  made  in  this  Bill 
for  the  Queen  of  England.  He  must 
say,  that  he  never  expected  to  be  call- 
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ed  upon  to  vote  for  a bill  to  provide 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily and  household,  out  of  which 
the  Queen  of  England  herself  was  to 
be  excluded,  after  being  recognised 
by  the  Lord  High  Chancellor.  He 
w ould  let  this  pass,  but  he  could  not 
help  observing,  that  either  her  Ma- 
jesty was  very  hardly  used,  or  else 
that  his  Majesty  w'as  very  hardly  used. 
Mr  Tierney  protested  against  private 
funds,  out  of  which  additions  could 
be  made  to  the  privy  purse  of  his  Ma- 
jesty. He  mentioned  the  Duchies  of 
Cornwall  and  Lancaster,  amounting, 
the  one  to  10,000/.  and  the  other  to 
25,000/.  and  pointedly  referred  to  the 
reserved  385,000/.  on  the  droits  of 
Admiralty.  Suppose  it  were  repre- 
sented by  Lord  Liverpool,  or  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that 
his  Majesty  wished  to  add  to  his  pro- 
perty at  Brighton  a considerable  ex- 
tent of  land,  and  that  it  was  fit  that 
the  sum  of  20,000/.  should  be  paid 
into  the  privy  purse  for  that  purpose, 
who,  after  it  wras  so  paid,  could  be 
called  upon  to  account  for  the  appro- 
priation of  the  money  ? Did  the 
House  think  it  right  that  such  a power 
of  making  direct  presents  to  his  Ma- 
jesty should  exist?  Mr  Tierney  con- 
cluded : “ What  may  be  the  conse- 
quences of  the  part  I have  taken,  I 
neither  know  nor  care ; but  this  I 
know,  that  if  public  confidence  be 
of  any  value,  no  man  ought  to  hope 
for  the  confidence  of  the  country  who 
does  not  endeavour  to  deserve  it  by 
fearlessly  stating  his  sentiments  in 
this  House.  When  we  w'ere  talking 
of  economy  and  retrenchment,  I can- 
not come  dowm  here  to  take  away 
the  salaries  of  some  petty  clerks,  or 
to  reduce  the  pensions  of  a few’  poor 
half-pay  officers,  and  shut  my  eyes  to 
this  proceeding,  by  which  such  enor- 
mous sums  are  to  be  voted  to  his  Ma- 
jesty without  inquiry.  I know  l am 
doing  my  duty  ; and  if  I am  at  all  ac- 


quainted with  the  character  of  the 
King,  I am  sure  that  he  will  rather 
thank  me  than  blame  me  for  the  part 
that  l am  taking.  I say,  and  I say  it 
without  the  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
there  are  large  sums,  which,  if  a pro- 
per inquiry  were  set  on  foot,  might 
be  saved  to  the  country.  I say,  too, 
that  all  ranks  are  bound  to  make  sa- 
crifices ; and,  by  going  into  this  com- 
mittee, the  House  will  at  once  set  an 
example  that  its  great  object  is  eco- 
nomy and  public  relief,  without  spa- 
ring any  quarter,  wdiether  high  or  low. 
Let  it  do  its  duty  honestly,  fairly,  and 
impartially.  I have  done  mine,  and 
I repeat  that  I have  not  done  it  with- 
out great  pain  to  myself." 

Mr  Canning  conceived  that  on  such 
an  occasion  the  first  step  to  be  taken 
was  to  examinethe  precedents  of  good 
times."  Going  back  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, it  wras  found  that  the  vote  of  the 
civil  list  from  the  reign  of  King  Wil- 
liam to  George  III.  had  been  carried 
in  this  House  in  the  first  instance 
without  minute  investigation  ; and 
the  only  inference  he  wished  to  draw 
from  this  fact  was,  not  that  the  House 
was  bound  to  follow  implicitly  the 
course  of  precedents,  but  that  those 
who  proposed  a deviation  w'ere  bound 
to  shew  the  special  circumstances 
that  rendered  it  advisable.  An  in- 
vestigation both  minute  and  recent 
had  taken  place  ; and  it  would  be 
necessary  to  shew  since  that  time 
some  great  exceed ings,  some  mani- 
fest w ant  of  economy,  or  an  applica- 
tion for  an  increase,  in  order  to  jus- 
tify a deviation  from  the  ordinary 
precedent.  What  motive  was  there 
for  the  House  to  interfere  with  more 
jealousy  now  than  in  the  former  reign? 
He  appealed  to  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  whether,  in  his  judgment 
and  conscience,  he  thought,  whatever 
might  be  the  views  and  characters  of 
public  men,  there  ever  was  a period 
in  the  history  of  the  country  when 
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they  were  so  clear  from  taint  and  im- 
itation of  a pecuniary  kind.  He 
egged  leave  to  remind  the  House, 
that  supposing  the  beginning  of  a 
reign  were  a fit  opportunity  for  com- 
mencing such  an  examination,  there 
was  nothing  to  preclude  it  at  any  fu- 
ture period  when  it  might  be  thought 
necessary  : there  were  no  instances  of 
committees  of  this  kind  at  the  open- 
ing of  new  reigns,  but  several  in 
their  progress.  He  conscientiously 
believed  that  it  was  the  determina- 
tion of  the  illustrious  personage  con- 
cerned to  live  strictly  within  the  li- 
mits prescribed  by  Parliament;  and 
in  asking  for  no  more,  he  (Mr  Can- 
ning) did  not  think  that  any  case  had 
been  made  out  for  jealousy  on  the 
part  of  the  House,  or  of  discontent 
on  the  part  of  the  country. 

After  a little  further  conversation, 
a division  took  place,  when  Lord  J. 
Russell’s  amendment  was  negatived 
by  a majority  of  99 : there  being  for 
the  motion,  157  ; against  it,  lfib.  The 
original  resolutions  were  then  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  now  proceeded  in  its  dif- 
ferent stages  through  the  House.  On 
the  17th  May,  ministers  moved,  that 
the  blank  amounts  should  be  filled  up 
with  850,000/.  for  the  English  civil 
list,  and  with  207,000/.  for  the  Irish. 
This  last  sum  drew  forth  observations 
from  Sir  John  Newport,  who  wished 
for  more  information  than  was  con- 
tained in  the  only  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject laid  before  the  House  and  which 
he  held  in  his  hand.  It  comprised 
no  less  than  thirteen  classes ; and  he 
w-ould  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  it,  as  the  most  extraordinary  clas- 
sification of  a civil  list  he  had  ever 
seen.  In  1793,  the  courts  of  justice 
formed  one  class ; here  they  formed 
four.  The  Court  of  Chancery  was 
divided  from  the  Exchequer,  the  Ex- 
chequer from  the  King’s- Bench,  and 
the  King’s- Bench  from  the  Common 


Pleas.  The  Admiralty  of  Ireland 
consisted  of  a "judge,"  who  had  not 
been  resident  in  that  country  for  seven 
years,  and  was  discharging  his  duty 
by  deputy.  Then  came  a ninth  class, 
“ barracks  and  board  of  works,”  for 
which  there  was  a charge  of  3350/. 
This  certainly  formed  one  of  the  class- 
es in  the  original  civil  list  arrange- 
ment ; but  it  then  included  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant's  and  the  Chief  Secretary’s 
house  and  gardens,  which  were  not 
intended  to  be  comprised  in  this  list, 
—and  the  expense  of  which,  from 
20,000/.  to  30,000/.,  was  made  good 
by  votes  of  that  House.  There  was, 
in  the  class  of  " state  officers,"  a clause 
to  which  he  decidedly  objected — he 
meant  the  Lord- Lieutenant’s  addi- 
tional salary  of  10,000/.  per  annum. 
In  saying  this,  he  did  not  intend  to 
object  to  it  with  respect  to  the  pre- 
sent Lord-Lieutenant,  because  he  had 
accepted  of  the  office  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  which  had  passed 
some  years  ago,  for  increasing  the  sa- 
lary ; he  did  however  hope,  that,  when 
a new  Lord-Lieutenant  was  appoint- 
ed, care  would  be  taken  to  omit  this 
additional  10,000/.  a-year. 

These  observations  were  support- 
ed by  Mr  Tierney,  who  repeated  his 
objections  against  voting  the  English 
civil  list  without  inquiry.  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  and  Mr  Charles  Grant  re- 
plied, that  the  minute  specification 
complained  of  was  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  more  full  infor- 
mation, and  could  be  for  no  other 
purpose.  Lord  C.  held  in  his  hand 
a much  more  detailed  account,  which, 
if  called  for,  he  was  ready  to  produce. 
With  regard  to  the  salary  of  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  it  had  been  universally 
agreed  that  the  former  amount  of 
20,000/.  was  insufficient  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  that  high  office ; and  it 
was  considered  unjust  that  the  per- 
son holding  it  should  be  obliged  to 
encroach  on  his  private  fortune.  The 
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sum  of  207,000/.  had  been  carefully 
examined  by  the  committee  of  finance, 
and  sinecures  to  the  amount  of 1 7,000/. 
had  been  pointed  out,  "which  would 
drop  with  the  present  holders,  and  fall 
into  the  consolidated  fund. 

No  division  was  attempted  on  the 
subject,  and  the  bil  1 passed  without  op- 
position through  its  remaining  stages. 

This  bill  passed  very  tranquilly 
through  the  Lords,  partly,  no  doubt, 
owing  to  the  more  urgent  question 
with  which  that  august  House  was 
forthwith  occupied.  In  its  prospect, 
however,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
on  the  5th  May,  inquired  of  Lord 
Liverpool,  whether  he  intended  to 
move  the  appointment  of  a committee 
of  inquiry.  The  minister  replied, 
that  he  considered  the  accounts  laid 
before  Parliament  in  1816,  as  contain- 
ing information  sufficient.  Lord  Lans- 
downe then  urged,  that  at  least  the 
reprinting  of  these  accounts  was  ne- 
cessary, and  that  other  information 
might  be  called  for.  Besides  eco- 
nomy, he  considered  the  simplifica- 
tion of  these  accounts  as  an  impor- 
tant object.  He  wished  to  render  it 
clear  what  part  of  the  civil  list  went 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily, andwliat  was  applicable  to  other 
purposes,  or  to  services  more  strictly 
national.  Some  approximation  to  this 
object  had  been  made  in  1816,  and 
he  approved  of  the  arrangement  then 
adopted  to  the  extent  to  which  it 
went.  But  it  had  stopped  short  of 
the  point  of  real  utility,  that  of  redu- 
cing the  civil  list  to  what  might  be 
granted  for  the  regular  expenditure 
of  the  royal  family,  and  leaving  out 
every  thing  of  a fluctuating  nature, 
and  all  those  expenses  which  were 
properly  national,  subject  at  all  times 
to  the  consideration  of  Parliament. 
The  most  proper  arrangement,  he 
thought,  would  be  to  charge  the  con- 
solidated fund  wdth  every  expense 


which  might  be  considered  national, 
and  to  confine  the  civil  list  to  what 
should  be  actually  fixed  upon  for  the 
permanent  expenditure  of  the  royal 
family. 

Lord  Liverpool  observed,  in  re- 
ply, that  the  settlement  of  the  civil 
list  by  a committee  of  inquiry  was 
altogether  without  precedent  at  the 
commencement  of  a reign  ; and  their 
Lordships  had  at  present  an  advan- 
tage never  possessed  on  any  former 
occasion,  in  consequence  of  the  mi- 
nute investigation  which  had  taken 
place  in  1816.  If  the  noble  marquis 
referred  to  that  settlement,  he  would 
find  that  every  thing  had  been  done 
with  respect  to  simplification,  that 
was  practicable.  In  every  step  of  the 
arrangement  then  made,  the  public 
advantage  and  interest  had  been  ma- 
turely considered.  The  great  object 
was,  to  take  from  the  civil  list  and 
transfer  to  the  consolidated  fund  va- 
rious payments  for  services  of  a pub- 
lic nature  which  could  be  advanta- 
geously separated.  By  this  arrange- 
ment much  improvement  in  the  ac- 
counts had  been  accomplished : but 
it  was  proposed  that  other  charges  of 
a fluctuating  or  uncertain  nature, 
should  be  voted  annually,. and  thus 
made  subject  to  the  control  of  Parlia- 
ment. Upon  examination,  it  would, 
however,  be  found,  that  all  the  arti- 
cles of  this  description  were  of  a pe- 
culiar nature,  to  which  such  a check 
could  not  with  propriety  be  applied. 
The  department  most  subject  to  fluc-r 
tuation  in  its  expenditure  was  the 
royal  household,  and  its  fluctuation 
was  owing  to  the  same  cause  that  pro- 
duced a variation  in  the  expenses  of 
any  other  family,  namely,  the  differ- 
ence of  prices.  Now,  as  to  separa- 
ting the  expenses  of  the  royal  family 
from  all  charges  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  civil  government,  in  the  man- 
ner the  noble  marquis  had  proposed, 
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that  was  an  arrangement,  of  the  pro- 
priety of  which  he  entertained  very 
serious  doubts.  The  spirit  of  the 
constitution  required  that  the  expen- 
diture of  the  crown  should  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  the  expenditure  of 
the  country.  It  was  doubtless  on  that 
ground  that  the  charges  for  the  civil 
government  had  been  joined  to  the 
civil  list,  and  he  should  therefore  con- 
sider any  attempt  to  produce  a total 
separation  as  at  least  extremely  in- 
discreet. 

The  accounts  were  ordered  to  be 
reprinted,  and  no  subsequent  opposi- 
tion was  made  tc  the  bill  in  the  Upper 
House. 

This  grand  question  being  adjust- 
ed, it  remained  only  to  go  through 
the  regular  financial  arrangements  of 
the  year.  The  first  step  consisted  in 
the  production  of  the  estimates  for 
the  different  branches  of  expenditure. 
On  the  1 7th  May,  Sir  George  War- 
render  produced  the  navy  estimates, 
which,  not  differing  materially  from 
those  of  the  preceding  year,  exci- 
ted little  discussion.  Previous,  how- 
ever, to  the  production  of  the  military 
estimates,  a motion  was  made  by  Co- 
lonel Davies,  (May  16,)  for  an  in- 
quiry into  this  branch  of  expenditure. 
He  did  not  demand  any  definite  re- 
duction of  force,  hut  merely  called 
for  inquiry,  in  which  he  thought  him- 
self entitled  to  the  support  of  every 
friend  to  economy.  Every  feeling 
man  who  looked  to  the  situation  of 
the  country,  and  marked  the  aggrava- 
ted distress  and  misery  which  abound- 
ed in  all  quarters,  must  acknowledge 
that  it  was  high  time  for  those  who 
wished  to  see  a different  state  of 
things,  to  come  forward,  and  call  on 
Parliament  to  act  with  vigour  and 
firmness.  Whatever  appearance  the 
difficulties  of  the  country  might  as- 
sume— whatever  shape  they  might  put 
on — whether  they  were  manifested  in 
the  decline  of  agriculture,  of'  manu- 


factures, of  commerce,  or  of  them  all 
— still  any  person  who  gave  a mo- 
ment's thought  to  the  subject  must 
perceive,  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  evil 
which  the  country  suffered,  the  dis- 
ordered state  of  our  finances.  He 
might  be  told  that  the  committee  of 
finances  had,  for  some  years  past, 
taken  our  military  expenditure  into 
consideration.  The  military  expen- 
diture was,  however,  so  extremely 
complicated,  that  it  would  require  the 
attention  of  a specific  committee ; and 
without  meaningoffence  to  the  finance 
committee,  he  must  be  allowed  to  say 
that  their  exertions  had  not  been  ef- 
ficient— littlegood  had  emanated  from 
them.  No  hopes  of  reduction,  he 
conceived,  could  be  entertained  from 
ministers,  whose  interest  lay  in  the  ex- 
tension, not  the  diminution  of  power 
and  patronage.  Of  this  a striking 
proof  had  been  given  in  the  late  ap- 
pointment to  the  governorship  of  Gib- 
raltar. In  the  whole  list  of  sinecures 
there  was  not  one  more  decidedly 
useless  than  the  governorship  of  that 
place.  It  stood  almost  alone  amongst 
sinecures : so  much  so,  that  a Com- 
mittee of  that  House  some  years  since 
recommended  that  it  should  be  abo- 
lished as  soon  as  ever  it  fell  in.  Yet, 
scarcely  was  the  illustrious  person 
who  recently  held  that  office  decea- 
sed, when,  with  the  most  extraordinary 
haste,  the  vacancy  was  filled  up.  And 
to  whom  was  the  situation  given  ? — 
The  same  messenger  w ho  carried  to 
the  country  the  account  of  the  de- 
cease of  the  late  governor,  took  with 
him  the  appointment  of  the  Earl  of 
Chatham,  w hose  military  gloriesmight 
be  summed  up  in  the  single  fact,  that 
he  was  commander  of  the  memorable 
expedition  to  Walcheren.  On  looking 
at  the  military  establishment  of  1787, 
a year  corresponding  with  the  pre- 
sent, he  found  that  the  whole  army, 
exclusive  of  India,  amounted  to41, 921 
men  ; and  now,  in  1820,  it  comprised 
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92,224 • men,  being  considerably  more 
than  double  the  force  of  the  former 
period  ; and  the  expense  in  the  latter 
time  was  still  greater  in  proportion. 
The  total  expenses  for  the  army,  ex- 
clusive of  extraordinaries,  in  the  last 
year,  was  6,582,603/. ; for  1820,  it 
was  6,807,535/. — an  increase, as  com- 
pared with  the  expenditure  of  last 
year,  of  upwards  of  200,000/.  They 
were  also  to  recollect,  that  corps  re- 
duced in  the  last  year  occasioned  a 
diminution  of  expense  to  the  amount 
of  180,000/.,  which  made  the  real  in- 
crease of  this  year,  as  compared  with 
the  last,  upwards  of  400,000/.  He 
would  not,  however,  press  any  reduc- 
tion, being  aware  that  the  general 
feeling  of  the  House  was  to  consider 
the  increase  as  rendered  necessary  by 
the  state  of  the  country.  Yet  he  w as 
himself  firmly  convinced,  that  the 
tranquillity  of  the  country  could  be 
. preserved  without  the  aid  of  a stand- 
ing army.  In  no  part  of  the  empire 
had  disaffection  manifested  itself  by 
more  alarming  symptoms  than  in  Scot- 
land, yet  thearmy  there  never  amount- 
ed to  more  than  3000  men  ; and  with 
that  comparatively  small  regularforce, 
aided  by  the  inhabitants,  who  came 
forward  to  defend  their  homes  and 
families,  the  peace  of  the  country, 
with  little  exception,  had  been  pre- 
served. He  wished  the  people  in  the 
South  would  act  in  the  same  manner. 
It  was  because  the  people  in  Scotland 
had  stood  forward  as  yeomen  and  vo- 
lunteers, that  peace  and  quietness 
were  maintained.  He  found  that  those 
who  had  come  forward  voluntarily  in 
Scotland  amounted  to  3700  men.  If 
the  people  of  England  would  act  as 
the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  had  done, 
they  would  soon  put  an  end  to  all  dis- 
turbance. The  nineteen  regiments  of 
cavalry  now  kept  up,  comprising 
11,000  men,  appeared  to  him  ver^ 
superfluous.  There  were  three  regi- 
ments stationed  at  Hounslow,  and  on 


the  east  coast  of  Essex,  for  which  he 
could  see  no  occasion,  as  2000  seamen 
were  sufficient  to  put  down  smuggling. 
In  every  cavalry  regiment  there  might, 
he  conceived,  be  spared,  46 dismount- 
ed men,  and  the  second  major  ; this 
would  produce  an  annual  saving  of 
80,000/.  In  the  infantry,  by  dismiss- 
ing the  second  majors,  and  forming 
the  regiments  into  eight  companies 
instead  of  ten,  asavingof60or70,000/. 
a-year  might  be  made.  The  waggon- 
train  was  of  no  earthly  use.  Every 
man  must  be  convinced  of  the  abso- 
lute absurdity  of  keeping  up  such  a 
body  at  present.  During  the  war  they 
were  employed  to  carry  the  sick,  and 
to  assist  the  military  in  their  move- 
ments. But  now,  when  a regiment 
scarcely  removed  once  in  a twelve- 
month,  they  were  evidently  of  no  use. 
By  reducing  this  useless  corps,  the 
country  would  save  10,000/.  a-year. 
The  engineer  corps  was  the  most  ex- 
pensive in  the  army,  and  though  it 
might  be  impolitic  to  part  with  the 
officers,  who  were  men  of  education, 
why  not  reduce  the  men  ? The  intri- 
cacy of  the  accounts  in  the  recruiting 
department  rendered  a greater  num- 
ber of  clerks  necessary.  The  staff 
appeared  to  him  too  numerous.  There 
were  double  the  number  of  adjutant- 
generals  in  Ireland  as  in  England  ; 
and  in  the  Leeward  Islands  there  were 
three  general  officers,  while  in  Ja- 
maica there  was  only  one.  The  office 
of  paymaster-general  appeared  to  him 
useless.  In  the  war-ofhce,  to  which 
he  now  requested  attention,  the  charge 
was  57,880/.  In  1806,  a deputy  se- 
cretary and  112  clerks  had  been  in 
the  war-office,  and  the  expense  had 
been  30,000/.  Now,  the  number  of 
clerks  was  increased  from  112  to  147, 
and  the  expenses  were  48,000/.  After 
touching  on  various  minor  points,  he 
came  to  the  military  college.  It  had 
been  reduced,  but  further  reduction 
might  yet  be  made.  The  senior  de- 
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partment  was  useful ; but  the  junior 
department  was  quite  useless  ; for 
young  men  who  left  the  college  early 
and  entered  the  regular  army,  soon 
forgot  what  they  learned  there.  The 
committee  of  finance  had  commented 
on  the  cruelty  of  educating  young 
men  for  pursuits  in  which  they  could 
not  be  employed.  The  commission  of 
military  inquiry  had  recommended  the 
abolition  of  the  lieutenant-governor 
and  paymaster  as  unnecessary.  Yet 
they  were  retained  to  this  hour.  The 
establishment  was  not  only  that  of  a 
regiment ; it  was  that  of  an  army. 
The  honourable  gentleman  complain- 
ed of  abuses  in  the  granting  of  super- 
annuation ; and  as  to  barracks,  he 
thought  the  best  plan  was  to  pull  them 
all  down  immediately. 

Lord  Palmerston  said  he  would  be 
as  brief  as  possible  in  replying  to  the 
various  topics  touched  upon  in  the 
honourable  gentleman’s  speech.  The 
question  was  not  whether  a reduction 
was  possible,  but  whether  the  evils 
attending  it  would  not  be  greater  than 
the  benefit.  The  cavalry  were  neces- 
sary for  the  preservation  of  public 
peace,  and  other  important  services. 
Their  services  on  the  coast  were  ne- 
cessary to  check  the  contraband  trade 
which  was  attempted  to  be  carried 
on  ; for,  when  the  smuggler  had  once 
landed  his  goods  on  the  coast,  it  was 
only  by  the  assistance  of  cavalry 
troops  that  seizures  could  be  made. 
The  proposed  change  in  their  organ- 
ization was  a mere  matter  of  specula- 
tion and  opinion,  upon  which  the 
House  could  not  act.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  waggon*train,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary on  all  occasions  to  employ 
farmers’  horses,  which  would  be  in 
the  highest  degree  inconvenient  to  the 
service,  and  perhaps  not  much  less 
expensive.  As  to  the  engineer  corps, 
which  the  honourable  gentleman  wish- 
ed to  be  reduced,  he  might  observe 
that  proper  officers  for  these  corps  were 


not  easily  obtained.  It  was  also  dif- 
ficult to  procure  men  for  them,  on  ac- 
count of  the  mechanical  skill  which  it 
was  necessary  they  should  possess. 
These  men  were  always  most  usefully 
employed,  and  therefore  he  conceived 
that  their  reduction  would  be  a se- 
rious inconvenience.  The  honourable 
gentleman  wondered  why  there  should 
be  more  staff  officers  in  Ireland  than 
in  England  or  Scotland.  The  reason 
was,  that  in  Ireland  the  force  was 
more  dispersed  than  in  this  country, 
and  on  that  account  all  those  details 
in  which  staff  officers  were  employed 
were  more  numerous.  The  same  thing 
applied  to  the  staff  in  the  Leeward 
and  Windward  Islands.  The  honour- 
able gentleman  would  next  do  away 
with  the  commissariat  department. 
He  believed,  however,  that  no  other 
arrangement  could  be  made  which 
would  so  effectually  combine  econo- 
my with  regularity  of  supply.  It  cer- 
tainly appeared  to  him  that,  when 
supply  was  provided  by  contract,  it 
was  likely  to  be  cheaper,  better,  and 
more  regular,  than  if  each  regiment 
were  to  provide  its  own  supply.  The 
honourable  gentleman  had  next  touch- 
ed on  the  military  college,  and  had 
admitted  that  great  reductions  had 
been  made,  but  contended  that  still 
greater  ought  to  be  made.  The  House 
would  see  that  arrangements  had  been 
made  for  consolidating  the  senior  and 
the  junior  departments  of  that  estab- 
lishment from  the  24th  ofjune  next,  so 
that  next  year  the  whole  would  merge 
into  one  department,  and  the  total 
expense  of  the  college  would  be  re- 
duced to  a sum  between  1 8,000/.  and 
19,000/.  He  was  sure  that  the  House 
would  not  think  that  the  number  of 
cadets  which  it  was  proposed  to  ad- 
mit every  year,  say  seven,  was  too 
great  for  the  other  parts  of  our  mili- 
tary establishment.  He  believed  that 
the  highest  authority  in  the  military 
profession  thought  this  establishment 
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essentially  necessary  to  the  army. 
That  officers  ought  to  be  previously 
instructed  in  military  science,  was  a 
self-evident  proposition ; because,  if 
they  were  not  instructed,  the  army 
must  of  necessity  be  bad.  The  only 
good  that  could  result  from  the  abo- 
lishing of  this  establishment,  would 
be  to  drive  young  men  to  foreign 
countries  for  their  military  education 
— to  send  them  to  the  schools  of 
France  or  of  Germany  at  that  period 
of  life  at  which  principles  are  to  be 
acquired,  and  the  character  of  the  fu- 
ture man  is  to  be  fixed.  For  his  own 
part,  he  wished  to  see  the  British  sol- 
dier with  a British  character,  with 
British  habits,  with  a British  educa- 
tion, and  with  as  little  as  possible  of 
any  thing  foreign. 

Although  the  motion  was  support- 
ed by  Mr  Calcraft,  Sir  H.  Parnell, 
and  Mr  Ellice,  it  was  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  125  to  45. 

On  the  2d  June,  the  House  having 
resolved  itself  into  a committee  of 
supply.  Lord  Palmerston  rose  to  move 
the  army  estimates.  The  principal 
feature,  as  compared  with  last  year, 
consisted  in  the  addition  of  force 
which  had  been  judged  necessary  in 
consequence  of  the  agitated  state  of 
the  country.  Hence  there  was  this 
year  an  increase  of  force,  amounting, 
including  officers,  to  11,745  men, 
making  an  increase  of  220,000/. — 
There  was  also  an  increase  of  regimen- 
tal charges,  amounting  to  363,647/., 
and  on  the  miscellaneous  service  of 
64,000/.  This  increase  arose  chiefly 
from  the  calling  of  the  Veteran  Bat- 
talions into  active  service.  The  House 
might  wish  to  know  what  had  been  the 
result  of  the  examination  of  the  pen- 
sioners for  these  battalions.  The  whole 
number  that  presented  themselves  was 
15,026  ; of  these  12,305  were  found 
fit  for  duty:  18,624  did  not  attend, 
but  the  greater  number  made  suffi- 
cient excuses.  Such  as  were  at  first 


held  fit  for  duty  were  again  examined, 
and  3348  of  them  were  discharged, 
leaving  in  the  whole  8957  for  the  ser- 
vice for  which  they  were  intended. 
It  was  fit  to  observe,  that  the  charge 
made  for  them  included  18,500/.  as 
the  expense  of  clothing  them ; but 
as  they  had  been  furnished  from  the 
stores  of  the  war  left  on  hand,  credit 
had  been  elsewhere  given  to  that 
amount.  The  House  might  wish  to 
know  the  expense  arising  from  this 
measure:  including  the  clothing,  it 
was  360,000/.  increased  by  the  charge 
for  organization.  Against  this  was  to 
be  set — the  pensions  of  the  men, 
85,000/. ; the  saving  of  pay  of  retired 
officers,  35,000/. ; and  credit  for  half- 
pay to  the  amount  of  12,000/.  The 
sum  saved  was  therefore  in  the  whole 
132,000/. ; and  the  charge  upon  the 
country,  including  clothing, 360,000/. 
— deducting  the  one  from  the  other, 
together  with  18,500/.  for  clothing, 
left  an  additional  charge  upon  the 
public  for  the  Veteran  Battalions,  of 
210,000/.  Lord  Palmerston  did  not 
feel  himself  called  upon  at  present  to 
defend  that  augmentation  of  force, 
of  which  this  increased  expense  had 
been  the  necessary  consequence  ; it 
had  been  fully  discussed  on  former 
occasions.  To  counterbalance  it,  he 
mentioned  a number  of  savings : there 
had  been  13,701/.  in  the  staff,  4800/. 
in  the  barrack  department,  3531/.  in 
the  war  department,  and  3702/.  in 
the  royal  military  college,  where  still 
further  reductions  were  in  contem- 
plation. There  had  indeed  been  an 
advance  of  5319/.  in  the  recruiting, 
and  of  979/.  upon  garrisons,  both 
arising  from  temporary  causes.  In 
the  volunteer  corps  there  had  been  an 
increase  of  47,831/.;  the  British  part 
of  that  increase  arose  from  the  esta- 
blishment of  new  corps.  The  total 
amount  of  volunteer  corps  in  Great 
Britain  was  25,000  cavalry,  and  4950 
infantry.  In  Ireland  they  were  en- 
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rely  infantry,  and  a reduction  had 
?en  made  there  of  6995  rank  and 
ie,  and  a saving  in  charge  of  2000/. 
Fected.  The  present  amount  of  Irish 
eomanry  might  be  stated  at  about 
0,000  men. 

This  statement  called  forth  ani- 
mdversion  from  several  quarters, 
articularly  from  Mr  Hume,  who  de- 
recated  the  maintenance  of  so  large 
military  establishment  in  time  of 
eace.  By  a statement  in  one  of  the 
eports  of  the  finance  committee,  the 
rhole  military  expenditure  of  the  last 
^ear,  including  the  ordnance  service, 
vas  represented  to  be  9,991,000/.  If 
bis  were  added  to  the  sum  of 224-, 000/. 
or  additional  charges  in  the  present 
rear,  the  total  amount  would  exceed 
[0,000.000/.  He  was  satisfied  that 
;o  large  an  establishment  was  out  of 
ill  proportion*  to  the  exigencies  of 
.he  country,  that  it  was  bad  policy  to 
attempt  keeping  down  a population 
by  an  overwhelming  military  force, 
and  that  whilst  corps  of  yeomanry 
were  in  a state  of  efficiency,  a very 
^reat  diminution  might  be  made  in 
the  regular  regiments.  The  charge 
for  those  regiments  stationed  at  home 
was  1,502,000/.,  and  of  those  on  fo- 
reign service  1,067,000/.  Mr  Hume 
observed  that  the  office  of  Commander- 
in-chief,  of  judge-advocate,  and  some 
others,  were  continued  at  the  increa- 
sed rate  allowed  durirfg  the  war,  not- 
withstanding the  great  diminution  in 
the  magnitude  and  importance  of  their 
duties.  The  whole  charge,  both  mi- 
litary and  civil,  of  the  Ionian  islands, 
was  defrayed  by  this  government, 
contrary  to  the  express  stipulations 
of  the  treaty  of  Paris.  With  regard 
to  the  military  college  at  Sandhurst, 
he  did  not  wish  to  see  it  pulled  down ; 
butheconceived  its  efficiency  might  be 
supported  at  a very  moderate  charge. 
Why  should  there  be  a governor  with 
1500/.  a-year,  and  a deputy-governor 
with  1000/.  There  were  26  profes- 


sors to  instruct  290  young  men  Com- 
missions had  been  granted  only  to  76 
cadets  in  the  course  of  three  years — 
the  whole  expense  of  the  establish- 
ment for  which  period  was  78,000/., 
being  a charge  of  1040/.  for  the  edu- 
cation of  each  individual  thus  called 
to  an  employment  in  the  public  ser- 
vice. If  this  education  was  as  ad- 
vantageous and  useful  as  it  was  re- 
presented to  be,  he  did  not  see  why 
every  officer  should  not  receive  it. 
There  was  one  other  point  which  he 
conceived  to  be  of  very  great  impor- 
tance— he  meant  the  half-pay ; and 
he  would  briefly  state  to  the  House 
the  view  he  took  of  that  subject.  By 
a return  laid  before  the  House  last 
year,  it  appeared  that  there  were  no 
less  than  1665  captains,  8663  lieu- 
tenants, and  12,000  cornets  and  en- 
signs, on  the  half-pay  list,  since  which 
time  near  600  had  been  added  to  that 
number.  It  was  a matter  of  impor- 
tant consideration,  whether  means 
should  not  be  adopted  to  take  those 
individuals  from  the  half-pay  list,  and 
to  place  them  on  full  pay,  by  provi- 
ding them  with  situations  in  the  army. 
H?  trusted  that  every  thingthat  could 
be  done  wrould  be  practised,  to  lessen 
the  expenditure  in  general,  and  that 
next  year  the  estimates  would  appear 
before  them  reduced  to  the  amount 
of  some  hundreds  of  thousands. 

Mr  Bennet  animadverted  on  the 
charge  of  2000/.  for  the  Ophthalmic 
establishment*  which,  by  the  report  of 
a board  of  medical  men,  among  whom 
were  Drs  Macgregor  and  Franklin, 
appeared  to  be  of  no  real  use.  There 
seemed  even  serious  ground  for  cen- 
suring the  conduct  of  Sir  William 
Adams,  who  was  placed  at  its  head. 
Mr  Barham,  however,  insisted,  that 
the  honourable  gentleman  had  been 
misled  by  party  statements,  and  Mr 
C.  Hutchison  strongly  vindicated  the 
conduct  and  character  of  Sir  William 
Adams. 
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After  a short  reply  from  Lord  Pal- 
merston, the  estimates  were  passed. 

On  the  same  evening  Mr  Ward 
moved  the  ordnance  estimates.  In 
these  he  had  to  state  an  increase  for 
this  year  of  733,000/.  The  amount 
of  the  military  and  naval  force  having 
been  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  it  fol- 
lowed of  course  that  a proportionate 
ordnance  establishment  must  be  kept 
up.  The  increase  arose  from  various 
incidental  and  inevitable  circumstan- 
ces. There  was  10,000/.  for  military 
buildingsand  batteries ; 4l  ,000/.  on  su- 
perannuations and  allowances  ; 6000/. 
for  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  Ge- 
neral Mudge ; 7 or  8000/.  for  freight 
and  landing  of  ordnance  stores  ; 
11,000/.  for  removal  of  cannon,  and 
other  similar  charges.  Various  mi- 
nor items  amounted  altogether  to  a 
considerable  sum.  On  the  other  hand, 
someconsiderablereductionshad  been 
effected.  Eight  establishments  in  the 
West  Indies  had  been  completely  put 
down,  in  consequence  of  which,  to- 
gether with  some  smaller  reductions, 
there  was  a saving  of  5000/.  to  the 
ordnance  of  this  year.  Altogether, 
the  savings  which  had  been  effected 
amounted  to  16,000/.,  which,  when 
set  off  against  the  increased  expense 
under  the  several  heads,  left  a total 
increase  of  133,000/.  on  the  whole 
ordnance  estimates  of  this  year. 

Mr  Hume  very  strongly  inveighed 
against  the  enormous  and  increased 
amount  of  expenditure  in  this  depart- 
ment. It  appeared  that  the  net  ex- 
pense of  the  whole  ordnance  estab- 
lishment for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
which  had  been  last  year  1,191,905/. 
was  this  year  1,319,8547.,  making  a 
difference  of  127,949/. ; and  this  in- 
crease of  expense  had  been  imposed 
on  the  country  since  last  year,  not- 
withstanding the  anxiety  which  mi- 
nisters professed  for  economy  and  re- 
trenchment. He  dwelt  particularly 
on  the  comparison  of  the  present  years 


of  peace  with  those  prior  to  the  French 
war.  In  the  year  1792,  the  total  suaj 
voted  for  the  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  ordoanct 
service  was  only  377,898/.,  and  tbi 
journals  of  the  House  would  shew 
that  the  average  sum  voted  for  ths 
whole  expense  of  the  ordnance  estab- 
lishment during  the  six  years  preced- 
ing 1793,  did  not  exceed  310,00(Xj 
But  if  they  took  the  average  expense 
of  the  last  six  years  of  peace,  they 
would  find  that  there  had  been  as 
average  increase  of  800,000/.  At  the 
same  time,  he  thought  it  would  be  uo- 
fair  not  to  6tate,  that  a considerable 
proportion  of  this  increase  arose  from 
half-pay  and  retired  allowances,  which 
amounted  respectively  during  the 
years  1819  and  1820,  to  293,000/ 
and  333,000/.  He  insisted,  however, 
that  these  superannuations  bad  been 
given  often  in  an  irregular  manner, 
and  without  regard  to  the  limitation 
prescribed  by  Acts  of  Parliament. 

Mr  Ward  was  ready  to  shew  whence 
the  difference  arose  between  the  pre- 
sent ordnance  expenditure,  and  that 
previous  to  the  late  war.  The  super- 
annuations, retired  allowances,  &c. 
amounted  in  all  to  nearly  400,000, 
Then  there  was  a vast  number  of 
services  in  the  present  ordnance  de- 
partment which  did  not  exist  in  the 
year  1788  ; and  in  making  this  com- 
parison between  the  two  periods,  it 
was  not  proper  for  him  to  throw  them 
out  of  the  calculation.  For  example, 
in  1788,  there  was  no  horse  artillery, 
therefore  that  could-  be  no  article  of 
such  comparison.  Then  there  were 
the  expenses  for  Ireland  in  the  pre- 
sent estimate — these  amounted  to 
1 11,986/. ; and  these  were  not  to  be 
charged  before  the  union.  The  charge 
for  the  horse  artillery  was  34,800/. 
At  the  time  alluded  to,  (1788,)  this 
service  was  so  imperfectly  perform- 
ed, that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
press  into  it  any  common  carters  that 
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could  be  found.  The  forge  and  sup- 
ply of  draught  horses  were  charged  at 
12,9461.,  and  contingencies  at  7000/. 
But,  in  short,  without  entering  into  a 
more  minute  recapitulation  of  the  de- 
tails, all  these  various  services  amount- 
ed together  to  645,000/.,  which,  de- 
ducted from  the  total  expenses  of  the 

{>resent  period,  namely  1,380,000/., 
eft  those  actual  expenses  for  the  year 
1820,  as  compared  w'ith  those  of  1788, 
of  735,000/.  The  pay  of  the  artil- 
lery had  been  much  augmented  ; the 
expenses  of  barracks,  (then  almost 
a new  establishment,)  and  of  re- 
pairing and  maintaining  forts  and 
garrisons  both  at  home  and  in  the 
colonies,  was  much  greater  than  be- 
fore. The  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  taking  these  various  differences 
into  account  was,  that  the  ordnance 
department,  so  far  from  being  to 
blame  for  an  increase  of  its  estimated 
expensesof  upwardsof  330,000/.  since 
1788,  was  rather  entitled  to  credit  for 
confining  the  excess  to  such  a sum. 

Mr  Creevey  took  here  occasion  to 
introduce  afresh  the  revenues  of  Gib- 
raltar, and  the  4£  per  cent  on  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Leeward  Islands,  which, 
he  insisted,  ought  to  be^applied  to  the 
repair  of  forts  at  these  places.  But 
those  honourable  gentlemen  would 
not  vote  for  their  being  appropriated 
to  these  purposes — why  so  ? Because 
they  had  disposed  of  those  funds  in 
another  way.  Instead  of  repairing 
forts  and  batteries,  they  had  given  to 
an  honourable  member  of  that  House, 
(Sir  Charles  Long,)  whom  he  men- 
tioned without  any  feeling  of  disre- 
spect, however,  1500/.  a-year,  for  do- 
ing— nothing.  Sir  Home  Popham, 
also,  out  of  these  funds  had  received 
500/.  a-year.  Mr  Husk isson  had  ano- 
ther allowance  out  of  them,  as  well 
as  Sir  Fulk  Greville,  Lady  Mansfield, 
and  some  others.  He  could  not  help 
hazarding  these  remarks  ; but  it  did 
seem  a little  hard  that  these  lords,  and 
VOL.  XIII.  part  i. 


ladies,  and  gentlemen,  should  have 
the  kindness  to  takethosefunds  which 
were  destined  to  go  to  a very  different 
appropriation.  Some  conversation  en- 
sued between  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Mr  Bennett,  and  Lord 
Castlereagh,  during  which  the  dis- 
cussion assumed  a desultory  turn,  and 
consisted  chiefly  of  vague  attack  and 
recrimination.  All  the  ordnance  es- 
timates were  finally  voted. 

The  estimates  for  the  year  having 
been  passed,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer proceeded,  on  the  14th  of 
June,  in  a Committee  of  the  House, 
to  the  grand  process  of  opening  the 
Budget. 

The  first  point  to  which  he  wished 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee, 
was  the  amount  of  the  supply  which 
had  been  granted  for  the  service  of 
the  year,  under  its  several  depart- 
ments ; and  he  should  then  proceed 
to  shew  the  funds  from  which  the  ex- 
penditure was  intended  to  be  defray- 
ed, adding  such  explanations  at  the 
close  of  his  statement  as  appeared  to 
be  necessary  to  elucidate  the  several 
points  to  which  he  had  referred. 

The  first  great  head  of  expenditure 
to  which  he  should  call  their  atten- 
tion, was  that  of  the  army.  For  mili- 
tary services  there  had  been  granted 
in  the  present  year,  including  some 
items  which  still  remained  to  be  vo- 
ted, the  sum  of  9,422,000 /.  In  the 
preceding  year,  the  grant  had  amount- 
ed to  8,782,000/.,  but  the  actual  ex- 
pense had  exceeded  that  sum  in  con- 
sequence of  the  augmentation  of  force 
which  had  taken  place  towards  the 
close  of  that  year,  and  which  had  been 
partly  included  in  the  votes  of  the 
present  session.  Much  as  he  might 
regret  the  causes  which  led  to  this 
augmentation  of  force,  he  should  not 
then  think  it  necessary  to  trouble  the 
committee  by  entering  upon  them, 
being  satisfied  that  the  conviction  wiis 
general  in  the  country,  as  well  as  be- 
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ing  sensible  in  his  own  mind,  that  the 
augmentation  had  not  arisen  from  any 
voluntary  disposition  in  the  govern- 
ment to  increase  the  military  force, 
but  from  the  urgent  necessity  of  pro- 
viding additional  protection  for  the 
loyal  and  industrious  part  of  the  po- 
pulation of  the  country. 

He  next  adverted  to  the  naval  ser- 
vices, which  amounted  to  6,586,000/., 
and  under  which  head  of  expenditure 
there  had  also  been  an  increase  of 
150,000/.,  arising  principally  from 
the  same  necessity  which  had  pro- 
duced the  augmentation  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  army,  an  additional 
number  of  2000  marines  having  been 
voted  to  perform  garrison  duty  on 
shore. 

The  ordnance  estimate  amounted 
to  1,204,000/.,  being  nearly  the  same 
as  in  the  last  year  ; and  in  both,  the 
actual  expense  considerably  exceeded 
the  sums  granted  by  Parliament,  the 
supplies  being  made  good  by  the  sale 
of  stores  remaining  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  and  which  it  was  no  longer  ne- 
cessary to  preserve. 

The  miscellaneous  services  he  should 
estimate  at  22,000/.  more  than  in  the 
year  1819;  but  in  the  estimate  of  the 
present  year  he  included  the  sum 
which  it  had  been  supposed  would  be 
necessary  for  the  expenses  of  the  co- 
ronation. The  total  amount  of  the 
heads  of  expenditure  which  he  had 
enumerated  was  19,313,000/.,  being 
about  825,000/.  more  than  those  of 
the  last  year  ; but  this  excess  in  the 
expense  of  the  general  service  of  the 
state  would  be  in  part  compensated 
by  a diminution  of  the  charges  of 
the  unfunded  debt,  which  in  1819 
had  amounted  to  2,000,000/.,  viz. 
1,570,000/.  for  interest,  and  430,000/. 
for  sinking  fund  on  exchequer  bills. 
In  the  present  year  it  was  only  ne- 
cessary to  provide  1, (XX), 000/.  for  the 
interest,  and  410,000/.  for  sinking 
bind.  The  total  sum  to  be  provided 


for  the  service  of  the  year  would  then 
fore  be  20,723,000/.,  while  in  1 819  i 
had  been  20,488,000 /.  But,  in  add! 
tion  to  the  provision  necessary  to  h 
made  for  the  services  properly  be 
longing  to  the  year,  there  was  to  bt 
added  a sum  for  the  further  reduction 
of  unfunded  debt.  It  had  been  re 
commended  by  the  committee  of  bat! 
Houses  of  Parliament,  that  the  sum 
due  by  Government  to  the  Bari 
should  be  diminished  by  a repaymea 
of  10,000,000/.,  of  which  5,000,000^ 
having  been  provided  for  in  the  las) 
year,  there  remained  a sum  of  fbi 
millions  now  to  provide.  It  also  at* 
peared  to  be  necessary,  in  order  t| 
remove  the  pressure  of  unfunded  deb 
upon  the  market,  to  provide  for  \ 
farther  reduction  of  the  exchequei 
bills  in  the  hands  of  individuals  U 
the  extent  of  4,000,000/.,  making  in 
the  whole  a diminution  of  unfundd 
debt  to  the  amount  of  9,<JOO,OOOh 
and  which,  added  to  the  provision 
for  the  services  of  the  year,  worn! 
make  a total  supply  to  the  extent  d 
29,723,000/. 

To  meet  these  charges,  the  first  «• 
tide  of  ways  and  means  was  the  cm- 
tinuation  of  the  usual  annual  taxef, 
amounting  to  3,000,000/. 

The  next  would  be  a grant  upcfl 
the  produce  of  the  temporary  excis: 
duties,  which  had  been  continued 
since  the  war.  In  the  year  1S19, 
3,500,000/.  had  been  granted  upon 
those  duties,  being  about  equal  til 
their  actual  produce  in  the  then  pie- 
ced ing  year;  but,  owing  principal!! 
to  the  variations  of  payment  wbidl 
had  been  caused  by  the  consolidation 
of  the  excise  duties  in  July  last,  tbert 
remained  on  the  5th  July  1820,  a sum 
of  900,000/.  still  to  bo  made  god 
upon  that  grant.  He  should  there- 
fore, for  the  present  year,  propose  to 
vote  only  2,500,000/.  upon  that  fund, 
in  order  that  the  grant  might  be  near- 
ly completed  before  the  month  ft 
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Vpril  next  The  remaining  articles 
•f  ordinary  income  were  the  lottery, 
nd  the  old  naval  stores.  The  for- 
ner  he  should  estimate  at  240,000/., 
nd  the  latter  at  260,000/.,  being  the 
►roduce  of  the  sales  of  the  last  year, 
[he  total  amountof  these  several  items 
►f  ordinary  income  was  6,000,000/., 
vhich,  being  deducted  from  the  sup- 
ily  he  had  before  stated,  would  leave 
he  sum  of  20,700,000/,  to  be  provi- 
led  for  by  extraordinary  means.  He 
lad  already  had  occasion  to  explain 
jo  Parliament  the  mode  in  which 
#,000,000/.  of  exchequer  bills  had 
i>een  funded,  and  a loan  of 5,000,000/. 
contracted  ; and  he  had  had  the  satis- 
faction to  observe,  that  the  terms 
*vhich  he  had  obtained  for  the  public 
n each  of  those  transactions  had  met 
irith  the  general  approbation  of  the 
Kouse.  lie  should  now  further  pro- 
>ose  a vote  sanctioning  a loan  of 
12,000,000/.  from  the  sinking  fund, 
making  in  the  whole  an  amount  of 
ways  and  means  of  30,000,000/.,  and 
exceeding  the  supply  granted  by  be- 
:ween  200,000/.  and  300,000/.  There 
remained  a small  article  of  income, 
which  it  would  be  necessary  to  note, 
but  of  which  he  could  not  offer  a spe- 
cific estimate.  It  would  arise  from 
the  repayments  which  might  take 
place  of  advances  made  to  corpora- 
tions or  individuals,  under  the  autho- 
Hty  of  an  act  of  the  57th  of  his  late 
Majesty,  for  affording  encouragement 
to  public  works.  Under  that  act 
about  1,000,000/.  bad  been  advanced 
in  exchequer  bills,  which  would  be- 
come due  in  October  next,  and  for 
the  payment  of  which  Parliament  had 
made  provision  in  the  present  session  ; 
but  the  individuals  who  had  received 
these  loans  were  in  many  instances 
allowed  to  repay  them  by  distant  in- 
stalments, 60  that  only  a small  pro- 
portion of  the  sums  advanced  could 
be  expected  to  be  repaid  in  the  present 


ear:  the  whole  transaction  would, 
owever,  be  wound  up  without  any 
loss  to  the  public,  and  at  a rate  of  in- 
terest whicn  would  afford  provision 
for  all  the  charges  attending  the  ope- 
ration of  the  act. 

Having  thus  stated  the  various 
items  of  supply  and  ways  and  means, 
it  might  be  necessary  to  explain  the 
situation  of  the  unfunded  debt  as  set- 
tled by  the  votes  of  the  last  year,  and 
as  now  proposed  to  be  reduced  by  the 
arrangements  for  the  present.  The 
amount  of  exchequer  bills  authorised 
to  be  issued  by  the  acts  of  1819  was 
36,500,000/.,  to  which  was  to  be  add- 
ed the  sura  of  1,000,000/.,  issued,  as 
he  had  before  observed,  under  the 
the  57th  of  the  late  King  ; and  also 
2,000,000/.  of  Irish  treasury  bills,  the 
value  of  which  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
had  advanced  to  Government.  He 
should  propose  for  the  present  year 
to  grant  29,000,000/.  of  exchequer 
bills,  and  1,500,000/.  of  Irish  treasury 
bills,  making  together  30,500,000/., 
and  making  a diminution  of  the 
unfunded  debt,  compared  with  the 
last  year,  as  he  had  before  stated, 
of  9,000,000/. 

The  exchequer  bills  he  should 
propose  to  vote  this  evening,  but 
to  reserve  the  Irish  treasury  bills 
for  a future  occasion,  as  he  was  not 
certain  whether  the  Bank  of  Ire- 
land, which  had  already  exchanged 
500,000/.  of  the  Irish  treasury  bills 
held  by  them  for  English  exchequer 
bills,  might  not  be  desirous  of  ex- 
changing a farther  sum  in  the  same 
manner. 

The  terms  of  the  sinking  fund  loan 
he  should  propose  to  regulate  by  those 
of  the  contract  which  had  been  en- 
tered into  for  the  loan  of  5,000,000/., 
it  appearing  to  be  the  most  equitable 
principle,  that  the  sum  borrowed 
from  the  commissioners  of  the  sink- 
ing fund,  should  be  taken  at  the 
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same  rate  of  interest  as  that  at  which 
the  money  of  individuals  had  been 
advanced. 

The  payments  of  this  loan  would 
be  so  arranged  as  to  leave  the  sum  of 
5,000,000/.  applicable  by  the  com- 
missioners to  the  purchase  of  stock  in 
the  year  ended  5th  July,  1821.  In 
the  year  ended  5th  July,  1820,  the 
sum  applied  by  the  commissioners 
had  amounted  to  about  4,400,000/., 
including  about  600,000/.  applied  in 
Ireland.  In  the  present  year  the  to- 
tal sum  would  be  somewhat  more 
than  5,000,000/.,  of  which  between 
600,000/.  and  700,000 /.  would  also 
be  applied  in  Ireland,  leaving  about 
4,400,000/.  for  purchases  in  England  : 
and  here  it  might  be  proper  for  him 
to  answer  a question  which  had  been 
more  than  once  put  to  him  by  the 
honourable  member  for  Penrhyn,  viz. 
why,  as  the  sinking  fund  now  amount- 
ed to  17,000,000/.,  and  would  there- 
fore have  been  sufficient,  in  addition 
to  the  proposed  loan  of  12,000,000/., 
the  remaining  sum  of  5,000,000/.  had 
had  not  also  been  borrowed  from  the 
sinking  fund,  so  as  to  leave  no  sum 
to  be  borrowed  from  individuals  ? 
To  this  he  should  answer,  that  al- 
though the  amount  of  debt  remaining 
unredeemed  at  the  close  of  the  year 
might  have  been  nearly  the  same  in 
one  mode  of  proceeding  as  in  the 
other,  yet  it  appeared  to  him  that  the 
effect  upon  credit  and  public  conveni- 
ence would  have  been  extremely  dif- 
ferent in  the  two  cases.  The  pur- 
chases of  commissioners  had  not  only 
the  effect  of  cancelling  a certain  por- 
tion of  stock  at  the  end  of  every  year ; 
but,  by  their  equable  and  regular  ope- 
ration, they  in  a degree  regulated  the 
market  during  the  whole  of  the  year, 
and  prevented  those  sudden  fluctua- 
tions which  the  accidental  circum- 
stances of  sales,  and  of  the  combina- 
tions of  speculators,  might  otherwise 


occasion.  Whatever  might  be  the 
necessity  of  an  individual  to  bring  his 
stock  to  sale,  he  knew  that  there  was 
a constant  and  considerable  purchaser 
in  the  market,  and  that  he  could 
not  fail,  with  the  delay  of  a few 
days,  to  obtain  the  fair  current  price 
of  what  he  had  to  sell.  It  was  also 
to  be  recollected  for  how  many  years 
the  public  had  been  accustomed  to 
the  constant  practice  of  these  pur- 
chases, and  how  much  their  feelings 
might  have  been  acted  upon,  and 
their  apprehensions  excited,  by  the 
total  cessation  of  an  establishment 
which  has  always  been  deemed  so 
beneficial.  He  had  not  indeed  been 
without  some  alarm  at  the  effect  which 
might  be  produced  upon  public  opi- 
nion in  the  last  year,  when  a loan 
from  the  sinking  fund  was  for  the 
first  time  carried  into  effect.  He  was 
ready  to  allow  that  the  experiment 
had  ended  more  favourably  than  he 
had  apprehended  it  might  do ; but 
the  difference  was  very  great  between 
the  diminution,  though  considerable, 
and  the  total  cessation  of  a resource  of 
this  kind.  In  future,  indeed,  he  ho- 
ped that  this  ground  of  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  honourable  mem- 
ber and  himself  would  no  longer  ex- 
ist ; for  he  saw  no  reason  to  depart 
from  the  expectation  which  he  nad 
last  year  held  out  to  Parliament,  that 
the  loan  lately  concluded  would  be 
the  last  which,  so  long  as  peace  con- 
tinued, the  government  would  be  un- 
der the  necessity  of  contracting,  ex- 
cept by  application  to  the  commis- 
sioners for  the  sinking  fund.  He  was 
here  naturally  led  to  explain  a part 
of  the  subject  which  had  on  various 
occasions  been  alluded  to,  and  w’hich 
nearly  connected  itself  with  this  ques- 
tion—hemeant  a comparison  between 
the  estimates  which  had  been  formed 
in  the  session  of  1819,  and  the  actual 
result  of  the  finances  of  that  year. 
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He  was  ready  to  admit,  that  it  was 
less  favourable  than  had  been  antici- 
pated, but  he  contended  that  the  fail- 
ure was  not  so  considerable  as  to  ex- 
ceed ordinary  fluctuations,  or  to  jus- 
tify the  alarms  which  had  frequently 
been  expressed.  The  finance  com- 
mittee, in  April  1819,  had  estimated 
the  total  income  of  the  United  King- 
dom at  54,000,000/. ; its  actual  pro- 
duce had  been  very  near  53,000,000/., 
of  which,  however,  500,000/.  had 
arisen  from  taxes  imposed  since  the 
committee  had  made  their  report. 
The  diminution,  therefore,  of  reve- 
nue, which  arose  almost  wholly  in  the 
October  quarter,  and  in  the  branch  of 
customs,  might  be  taken  at  1,500,000/. 
They  had  estimated  the  clear  excess 
of  income  beyond  expenditure  at 
about  2,000,000/.,  to  which  would 
have  been  added  the  amount  of  any 
taxes  afterwards  enforced.  The  ac- 
tual excess,  estimated  in  various  ways, 
might  be  taken  from  one  million  to 
a million  and  a half;  and,  though 
certainly  much  less  than  was  desir- 
able to  secure  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  in  the  time  of  peace,  yet  was 
sufficient  to  complete  the  gloomy 
observations  which  were  frequently 
thrown  out  of  a great  existing  defi- 
ciency. 

In  the  present  year  it  appeared, 
from  the  accounts  on  the  table,  as 
nearly  certain  as  any  estimate  which 
could  be  formed,  that  the  new  taxes 
enforced  in  1819  would  produce  at 
least  the  estimated  sum  of  three  mil- 
lions. There  would  therefore  be  a 
sum  of  about  2,500,000/.  to  add  to 
the  surplus  of  income  beyond  expen- 
diture in  1819,  making  a clear  im- 
provement in  our  situation,  in  the 
present  year,  of  about  three  millions 
and  a half.  It  is  true  that  this  sum  falls 
considerably  short  of  the  5,000,000/. 
of  clear  income  which  were  last  year 
intended  to  be  provided  by  Parlia- 
ment : but  although  that  estimate 


might  not  be  realized  in  the  present 
year,  which  laboured  under  some  cir- 
cumstances of  depression  too  obvious 
to  require  particular  notice,  he  by  no 
means  saw  reason  to  doubt  that  it 
would  be  speedily  completed.  One 
indispensable  requisite,  indeed,  as 
well  to  all  financial  prosperity  as  to 
every  effective  economy,  and  to  all 
encouragement  of  industry,  was  the 
complete  and  permanent  establish- 
ment of  tranquillity  and  good  order 
among  the  people.  When  that  great 
point  was  effectually  secured,  he  felt 
the  greatest  confidence  of  the  rest. 

Having  completed  this  part  of  his 
statement,  he  adverted,  in  a subse- 
quent explanation,  to  the  mode  by 
which  the  charges  of  the  loan  were 
to  be  provided  for.  The  principle 
which  he  adopted  was  that  of  the 
act  of  1813.  It  had  been  at  that  time 
explained,  though  not  positively  en- 
acted, that  a sum  of  100  millions 
ought  in  time  of  peace  to  be  reserved 
in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners, 
as  a resource  for  the  first  exigencies 
of  any  future  wars.  That  sum  had 
been  now  completed,  and  there  was 
a considerable  excess  in  the  hands  of 
the  commissioners.  The  sum  now  ac- 
tually standing  in  their  names  amount- 
ed to  about  144,000,000/.  He  should 
therefore  propose  to  provide  for  the 
charge  of  the  present  loans  by  can- 
celling the  excess  of  stock  beyond 
100,000,000/.  in  the  names  of  the 
commissioners  to  such  an  extent  as 
was  necessary  for  providing  for  the 
expense  as  it  arose,  and  so  as  to  leave 
the  sum  of  at  least  5,000,000/.  as  a 
clear  sinking  fund  for  the  present 
year. 

Although  another  subject  (to  be 
speedily  introduced)  had  now  almost 
excl  usi  vely  occupi  ed  public  attention, 
yet  some  observations  were  made  on 
this  exposition  of  the  financial  state 
of  the  country.  Mr  A.  Baring  having 
made  an  inquiry  about  the  consoli- 
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dated  fund,  the  Chancellor  ofthe  Ex- 
chequer admitted  that  it  was  last  year 
three  millions  in  arrear.  This  defi- 
ciency had  arisen  before  the  new 
taxes  became  productive,  and  also 
included  the  charge  of  two  loans. — 
Mr  Grenfell  here  deprecated  the  sys- 
tem of  the  government  being  depen- 
dent on  the  Bank  of  England  for  the 
means  of  meeting  the  deficiency  on 
the  consolidated  fund.  It  did  appear 
to  him  an  unseemly  and  odious  blot 
on  its  character,  to  be  unable  to  pay 
the  public  creditor  except  at  the  will 
and  pleasure  of  that  corporation. — 
Mr  Ricardo  insisted,  that,  unsatisfac- 
tory as  the  statement  ofthe  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  had  been,  it  was 
still  more  favourable  than  the  truth 
— that  instead  of  any  the  smallest 
sinking  fund,  there  was  an  actual  de- 
ficiency.— Mr  Maberley,  after  draw- 
ing an  almost  equally  gloomy  picture 
ofthe  state  of  the  finances,  concluded 
by  recommending  a property  tax,  as 
the  least  objectionable  and  only  ef- 
fectual mode  of  placing  affairs  in  a 
more  favourable  state.  This  hint  was 
not  ill  received  by  Mr  Vansittart, 
who  expressed  his  belief  that  the 
country  would  at  last  feel  the  neces- 
sity of  this  or  some  other  equally  ri- 
gorous financial  measure.  Alderman 
Hey  gate  deprecated  the  system  of 
loans  in  time  of  peace,  and  conceived 
it  unworthy  of  a country  like  Eng- 
land to  be  eternally  changing  her 
plans  of  finance.  He  hoped  the  de- 
ficiency, if  any,  of  next  year,  would 
be  met  by  more  vigorous  and  effec- 
tive measures.  He  ascribed  much  of 
the  distress  of  the  country  to  the  re- 
cent diminution  of  5,000,000/.  in  the 
issue  of  Bank  of  England  notes,  and 
4,000,000/.  in  those  of  country  banks, 
in  all  9,000,000/.,  about  a sixth  part 
ofthe  currency  of  the  country.  There 
could  be  no  pretence  for  a further  di- 
minution of  the  circulating  medium  ; 
indeed  paper  was  now  more  valuable 


than  gold. — Mr  Huskisson,  admittir? 
how  important  it  was  that  the  consol 
lidated  fund  should  be  out  of  arrears, 
and  that  there  should  exist  an  eflee-l 
tive  sinking  fund,  expressed  his  hope 
that  the  latter  would  soon  amount  to 
5,000,000/.  The  debate  here  closed, 
The  opposition,  during  the  present  > 
session,  found  only  one  opportunity 
to  exercise  their  function  of  watching 
the  minor  steps  of  ministerial  prcvi 
ceeding,  and  advancing  charges  of 
blameable  profusion  of  the  public! 
money.  This  charge,  which  excited 
considerable  interest,  was  founded  nt 
the  filling  up  of  the  situation  of  fifth  I 
Baron  of  Exchequer,  after  a commis- 
sion, appointed  to  inquire  into  Scr*t 
courts  of  justice,  had  reported  their 
opinion  that  the  number  four  would  I 
be  sufficient  Lord  Archibald  Ha- 
milton, who  stood  now  as  head  of  tk 
whig  interest  for  Scotland,  introdu- 
ced this  subject  to  the  notice  of  Par- 
liament on  the  15th  of  May.  He  be* 
gan  with  stating  the  proceedings  oat 
of  which  the  report  arose.  It  was 
now  six  years  since  his  right  honour- 
able friend  (Sir  J.  Newport)  com- 
menced his  exertions  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  courts  of  justice,  with  a vie* 
to  their  improvement.  His  motior 
for  the  appointment  of  commissioner? 
for  that  purpose  was  made  and  agreed! 
to  in  1814.  Now  it  would  scarcely! 
be  believed,  that  after  the  lapse  ofsii 
years  not  one  arrangement  was  made1 
for  carrying  into  effect  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  commissioners.  The 
report  giving  an  account  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  in  Scotland,  called  tk 
sixth  report,  was  laid  upon  the  table 
last  year,  and  two  other  reports  had 
been  since  presented.  He  should 
quote  the  very  words  of  the  commit 
sioners  upon  the  appointment  which 
was  the  subject  of  his  motion.  Thej 
were  as  follows  : tf  We  think  it  our 
duty  here  to  express  our  opinion  that 
the  provisions  made  in  respect  to  an 
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English  baron  arc  no  longer  essential 
or  requisite.  With  the  exception  of 
one  of  our  number,  we  concur  in 
thinking,  that  five  barons  areone  more 
than  necessary,  and  that  the  business 
of  the  Exchequer  might  be  conducted 
with  equal  advantage  by  four,  as  in 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  England, 
and  without  adding  to  the  duties  and 
labour  of  these  judges.”  If  the  House 
did  not  concur  in  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  commissioners,  the  eight 
Reports  which  they  had  already  pre- 
sented would  be  useless  paper,  and  Par- 
liament would  neither  do  its  duty  by 
them  nor  by  the  country.  He  would 
now  state  the  duty  of  the  Barons,  and 
he  begged  it  to  be  observed,  that  the 
account  was  not  that  of  an  enemy,  but 
was  supplied  by  these  judges  them- 
selves. They  stated,  as  was  to  be 
found  in  the  10th  page  of  the  Report, 
that  there  were  four  terms ; one  be- 
ginning on  the  24th  of  November, 
and  terminating  on  the  20th  Decem- 
ber; another  beginning  on  the  15th 
of  January,  and  ending  on  the  3d  of 
February  ; a third  beginning  on  the 
12th  of  May,  and  ending  on  the  2d 
of  June;  and  a fourth  beginning  on 
the  17th  of  June,  and  ending  on  the 
oth  of  July.  The  Court,  it  was  re- 
marked, did  not  usually  meet  on  Mon- 
day, except  it  was  the  first  or  the  last 
day  of  term.  Thus,  then,  the  Barons 
were  not  employed  in  their  judicial 
duties  more  than  two  months  in  the 
year,  and  this,  be  it  remembered,  was 
their  own  account  of  their  employ- 
ment. The  average  number  of  causes 
eet  down  for  trial  did  not  exceed  a 
hundred.  They  likewise  acted  as  a 
board  of  treasury,  and  the  average 
number  of  petitions,  memorials,  and 
other  applications  disposed  of  by  them 
in  that  capacity,  amounted  to  1 300. 
In  point  of  practice,  the  disposal  of 
this  part  of  the  business  belonged  to 
the  Remembrancer;  it  was  their  duty 
only  to  transmit  these  memorials  to 


him,  to  order  him  to  make  out  his  re- 
port, of  which  they  disapproved  or 
approved.  When  they  had  given  their 
approbation  or  disapprobation,  their 
labour  was  at  an  end.  Now  he  would 
beg  leave  to  contrast  the  duties  which 
they  thus  performed,  with  the  duties 
performed  by  the  Barons  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  in  England.  The  Barons 
of  the  Exchequer  Court  of  England 
went  the  circuit ; the  Barons  of  Scotl- 
and performed  no  part  of  this  duty. 
The  Court  of  Exchequer  in  England 
performed  the  duties  of  a Court  of 
Equity ; in  Scotland  no  such  duty  de- 
volved upon  the  Barons.  In  England, 
other  suitors  could  apply  to  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  besides  the  suitors  of 
the  Crown  ; in  Scotland  only  the 
suitors  of  the  Crown.  The  Barons 
of  England  took  their  turn  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  and  performed  other 
parts  in  the  administration  of  justice  ; 
in  Scotland  they  had  no  similar  la- 
bour. In  England  the  Barons  had  to 
decide  on  references  from  Parliament; 
in  Scotland  they  had  to  do  nothing 
similar.  There  could,  therefore,  be 
no  comparison  between  the  labour 
performed  by  the  four  Barons  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  in  England  and 
the  five  of  Scotland.  He  would  beg 
to  know,  as  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject, what  was  the  opinion  entertain- 
ed of  the  appointment  of  the  present 
Chief- Baron  of  the  Exchequer  (the 
late  Attorney-General  of  England, 
Sir  Samuel  Shepherd.)  Did  he  con- 
sider himself,  or  was  he  considered 
by  his  friends,  as  going  to  perform  a 
laborious  duty,  or  going  to  fill  an  easy 
situation,  if  not  a sinecure  office  ? — 
The  late  Chief  Baron  (the  Right  Ho- 
nourable Robert  Dundas)  held  his  of- 
fice three  years,  while  he  never  ap- 
peared in  court;  he  was  in  Italy  two 
of  those  years  from  bad  health,  and 
when  he  returned  he  was  unable  to 
attend  to  business.  The  present  Lord 
High  Commissioner  of  the  Jury  Court 
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of  Scotland,  though  almost  unac- 
quainted with  the  laws  of  Scotland, 
and  going  down  to  establish  a new 
court,  and  to  perform  the  laborious 
dnties  of  a new  appointment,  was  yet 
able  to  execute  the  functions  of  a Ba- 
ron of  the  Exchequer  in  addition  to  his 
other  avocations.  Indeed,  when  it  was 
proposed  in  the  last  Parliament  to 
grant  retired  pensions  to  the  judges,  it 
wascontended  bysome  hon.  members, 
that  such  pensions  ought  not  to  be  al- 
lowed to  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer, 
as  they  were  already  in  a state  of  re- 
tirement. He  could  not  refrain  from 
denouncing  a scandalous  appoint- 
ment, alike  injurious  to  the  character 
of  Parliament  and  to  the  credit  of  the 
courts  of  justice.  The  opinion  of  the 
commissioners  had  been  unanimous, 
with  the  exception  of  Sir  llay  Camp- 
bell, whose  nomination  had  been  ob- 
jected to,  on  the  ground  that  nothing 
had  been  done  regarding  appoint- 
ments in  courts  of  justice  for  the  last 
half  century,  but  by  his  advice.  The 
opinion  of  no  person  in  Scotlandcould 
be  of  less  weight,  as,  without  mean- 
ing any  personal  disrespect  to  him, 
he  had  protected  all  the  abuses  that 
had  prevailed  for  the  last  fifty  years, 
and  might  say  of  them,  quorum  pars 
magna  fui.  The  next  name  that  he 
found  subscribed  to  the  report  was 
that  of  Sir  James  Montgomery,  who 
had  been  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland. 
His  authority,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
say,  weighed  as  much  with  him  as 
that  of  the  learned  lord  or  of  the 
Lord  Register  opposite.  Mr  Robert- 
son Scott,  and  Mr  Threipland,  were 
every  way  qualified  for  their  appoint- 
ment by  character  and  knowledge. 
He  came  to  Mr  Glassford,  though 
last  not  least,  whose  opinion  deserved 
the  greater  credit,  as  he  had  written 
a book  upon  the  courts.  That  gen- 
tleman had  said  in  his  publication, 
that  the  appointments  of  the  Exche- 
quer were  sources  of  patronage,  but 


not  offices  of  business.  With  regard, 
to  the  individual  appointed,  (Sir  Pa- 
trick Murray)  he  was  scarcely  known 
as  a lawyer,  and  had  seldom  entered 
the  courts,  unless  from  curiosity.  The 
only  argument  which  could  be  urged 
for  the  number  five  was,  that  if  four 
were  equally  divided,  there  might  be 
want  of  a deciding  voice ; but  the  ex- 
perience of  England  shewed  how  lit- 
tle room  there  was  for  this  apprehen- 
sion ; and  it  would  be  strange  to  in- 
cur the  expense  of  an  additional  judge 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  inequality. 
The  Lord  Advocate  had  indeed  pro- 
duced a paper,  purporting  to  contain 
the  opinion  of  four  judges,  the  heads 
of  the  courts  in  Scotland,  and  which 
was  unfavourable  to  the  discontinu- 
ance of  the  fifth  Baron.  Lord  A.  con- 
ceived that  the  judges,  from  their  very 
situation,  were  liable  to  bias,  and  that 
their  whole  authority  was  destroyed 
by  one  assertion  contained  in  this  pa- 
per. In  opposition  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  commissioners,  that 
the  duties  of  the  two  clerks  of  bills 
should  be  devolved  on  the  principal 
clerks  of  session,  it  expressed  an  opi- 
nion that  the  last  office  was  sufficient 
to  occupy  the  whole  time  and  atten- 
tion of  any  individual.  What  would 
the  House  think,  when  it  understood 
that  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  one  of  the 
principal  clerks  ofSession  ? Could  they 
believe  that  his  whole  time  was  en- 
grossed by  the  duties  of  that  office  ? 
The  paper  containing  their  opinion 
did  not  carry  conviction  to  the  people 
of  Scotland  ; it  did  not  carry  convic- 
tion to  all  the  judges  ; it  did  not,  he 
was  assured,  carry  conviction  to  the 
bar.  As  the  paper  could  not  carry 
conviction,  so  neither  could  the  vote 
of  that  House,  if  a vote  of  confirma- 
tion, carry  conviction  to  the  country. 

“ The  time  may  soon  come,”  conti- 
nued his  lordship,  “ when  I shall 
meet  with  this  appointment  in  the 
mouths  of  persons  in  the  disturbed 
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strict  with  which  I am  connected, 
bora  I may  be  called  upon  to  re- 
ess.  With  what  consistency  can  I, 
i deputy  lieutenant  or  justice  of  the 
?ace,  put  down  at  the  point  of  the 
rord  those  whom  distress  has  goad- 
1 to  madness,  and  who  from  time  to 
me  are  outraged  by  acts  of  this 
ind  The  noble  lord  concluded  by 
loving,  that  the  House  concur  with 
ie  commissioners,  that  five  Barons 
f Exchequer  in  Scotland  were  un- 
ecessary,  and  that  four  were  suffi- 
ient  for  all  the  business  of  that  court. 

In  reply  to  these  observations,  the 
lefence  of  the  measure  was  under- 
aken  by  Sir  William  Rae,  Lord  Ad- 
ocate.  On  him  it  naturally  devol- 
ed,  both  as  holding  an  office  usually 
upposed  to  include  that  of  minister 
or  Scotland,  and  as  having  taken  an 
tctive  part  in  forwarding  the  appoint- 
ment. The  constitution,  he  obser- 
red,  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  was 
founded  upon  the  national  contract 
the  union  of  the  two  countries — a 
anion  which  proved  satisfactory  to  the 
people,  and  promoted  the  interests  of 
that  part  of  the  country,  for  more 
than  a century.  That  contract  was 
not  to  be  wantonly  broken  in  upon. 
The  appointment  took  place  in  con- 
sequence of  a circumstance  connect- 
ed with  the  trial  by  jury,  lately  intro- 
duced into  Scotland.  Mr, Adam,  Lord 
ChiefCommissioner  of  the  Jury  Court, 
and  to  whose  zeal,  talents,  and  good 
management,  the  success  of  the  ex- 
periment was  mainly  owing,  found 
nis  duties  as  Baron  of  Exchequer  in- 
compatible with  due  attention  to  the 
business  of  that  court.  He  therefore 
resigned  the  former,  that  he  might  be- 
on  the  latter  his  undivided  atten- 
tion. With  regard  to  the  choice  made 
°i  a successor,  an  individual  better 
fitted  for  the  situation  could  not  have 
been  found.  He  had  held  the  office 
principal  Remembrancer  in  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  from  the  year 


1799  till  last  year,  except  one  year 
that  he  held  an  office  in  London.  He 
was  by  this  means  better  fitted  for 
the  ministerial  and  judicial  functions 
of  a baron  than  he  could  have  been 
by  the  longest  practice  as  an  advo- 
cate in  the  Courts  of  Justice.  As  the 
English  law  is  the  law  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer,  a barrister  had  to  learn 
all  the  forms  and  rules  of  the  Court 
when  appointed  to  preside  in  it  aa 
one  of  the  Barons.  The  noble  lord 
had  said  that  he  had  performed  his 
office  by  deputy,  but  he  (the  Lord 
Advocate)  knew  that  he  had  perfor- 
med it  personally,  since  1799  till  last 
year,  except  the  year  that  he  had  an 
office  in  London.  Nor  was  such  an 
appointment  of  an  inferior  officer  with- 
out precedent,  for  Baron  MoncriefF 
had  been  deputy  King’s  Remembran- 
cer for  25  years  before  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  Barons.  Another 
remark  he  begged  leave  to  make  here, 
respecting  the  selection  of  the  indi- 
vidual. By  his  appointment  a very 
considerable  saving  was  occasioned, 
because  the  office  of  King’s  Remem- 
brancer ceased,  on  its  becoming  va- 
cant, by  an  act  of  an  honourable  mem- 
ber on  the  floor.  The  saving  hence 
arising  amounted  to  one  half  the  sa- 
lary of  one  of  the  Barons  of  Exche- 
quer. By  the  statute  of  Anne  it  was 
enacted,  that  the  number  of  Barons 
should  not  be  fewer  than  five.  The 
expression  was,  “ should  not  exceed 
five but  this,  he  contended,  in  Par- 
liamentary language,  implied  the  same 
thing.  " We  always  have  been  ac- 
customed to  five,”  said  his  lordship  ; 
“ you  have  always  been  accustomed  to 
four;  we  prefer  five,  according  to  what 
we  have  been  accustomed  to ; you 
prefer  four,  according  to  your  cus- 
tom.” The  nature  of  the  business 
required  an  admixture  of  Scotch  and 
English  lawyers;  of  the  former,  there 
could  scarcely  be  fewer  than  three, 
or  of  tin;  latter  than  two.  If  there 
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should  be  a division  of  opinion  re- 
specting the  granting  of  a charter  to 
an  individual,  what  could  be  done  ? 
It  might  be  of  importance  to  an  indivi- 
dual at  the  moment  when  an  election 
approached.  The  noble  lord  had  him- 
self alluded  to  elections.  A judge 
could  give  up  his  opinion  where  a 
court  of  review  decided  against  it ; 
but  why  should  a judge  give  up  his 
opinion,  if  an  honest  and  conscien- 
tious one,  when  there  was  no  court 
of  review  ? The  consequence  would 
therefore  be,  when  there  was  an  equal 
division,  that  no  charter  and  no  tu- 
tory  would  be  issued.  He  could  not 
see  how  such  an  evil  could  be  reme- 
died without  an  inequality  of  num- 
bers. He  contended  that  the  com- 
missioners had  exceeded  theirpowers, 
and  went  entirely  out  of  their  way, 
when  they  reported  on  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  Their 
instructions  were,  as  stated  in  their 
own  report,  to  inquire  into  the  fees, 
salaries,  and  emoluments  of  the  se- 
veral clerks,  officers,  and  ministers  of 
justice.  Now,  he  would  be  glad  to 
know  under  which  of  these  heads  the 
“judges”  were  meant  to  be  included? 
As  to  the  commissioners  themselves, 
with  all  the  respect  and  esteem  which 
he  entertained  for  them  personally, 
he  must  say  that  he  did  consider  them 
to  be  unqualified.  One  of  them,  af- 
ter practising  at  the  bar,  went  into 
the  country  and  lived  upon  his  estate, 
without  returning  to  his  practice ; 
another  went  to  India,  and,  after  stay- 
ing there  for  some  time,  returned,  and 
lived  almost  entirely  in  the  country  ; 
and  a third,  having  also  practised 
some  time  at  the  bar,  retired  to  his 
estate,  improved  the  country  round 
it,  but  never  returned  to  the  profes- 
sion. Now  he  thought  proper  to 
mention  these  circumstances,  be- 
cause he  would  submit  to  the  House 
that  the  opinions  of  that  commission 
could  not  be  entitled  to  any  great 


weight,  even  if  it  6tood  alone,  and 
unopposed  by  the  weighty  opinion  of 
the  late  President  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion, Sir  Ilay  Campbell,  but  above 
all,  of  the  Chief-Baron  Shepherd — 
an  individual  who  had  gone  so  lately 
from  this  country,  after  acquiring  a 
thorough  and  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  laws  of  these 
kingdoms,  and  whose  special  duty  it 
was,  if  it  were  any  one’s,  to  say  whe- 
ther an  appointment  of  this  nature 
was  or  was  not  necessary.  He  did 
not  know  what  authority  the  Chief- 
Baron’s  name  might  have  there ; but 
certain  he  was,  that  in  his  (the  Lord 
Advocate’s)  part  of  the  country,  they 
felt  grateful  to  his  Majesty's  minis- 
ters for  having  sent  among  them  a 
man  whose  talents  as  a judge  were 
not  more  respected  than  his  virtues 
as  an  individual  were  admired.  After 
attaining  to  very  high  honours  in  his 
profession,  he  declined  those  highest 
ones  to  which  he  might  reasonably 
and  certainly  have  aspired,  and,  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty,  was  willing, 
at  his  time  of  life,  to  undertake  that 
duty,  accompanied  as  it  was  with  the 
necessity  of  forming  new  connexions, 
and  in  a distant  part  of  the  kingdom  ; 
although  the  office  was  of  a nature 
far  below  that  which  he  might  have 
been  entitled  to  claim.  He  submit- 
ted, then,  that  unless  they  were  will- 
ing to  suppose  that  there  was  some- 
thing infectious  in  the  air  of  Scotland, 
which  had  the  effect  of  instantly  de- 
stroying that  character  of  honour 
which  an  individual  had  sustained 
through  life,  it  was  utterly  incredible 
and  impossible  that  the  learned  judge 
in  question,  when  called  upon  to  de- 
cide on  the  constitution  of  the  court 
over  which  he  was  to  preside,  should 
have  concurred  in  the  propriety  of  an 
appointment  of  which  he  did  not  see 
and  feel  the  necessity.  It  was  a mis- 
take that  the  late  Lord  Chief  Baron 
was  ever  more  than  a year  absent 
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from  the  coart  at  a time ; thts  was 
when  unavoidably  obi  iged  to  go  abroad 
by  the  state  of  bis  health  ; but  even 
when  generally  residing  at  Bath,  he 
came  and  attended  the  regular  terms. 

Some  observations  were  made  by 
Sir  John  Newport,  in  defence  of  Lord 
Archibald  Hamilton's  motion. 

Lord  Castlereagh  now  came  for- 
ward in  defence  of  the  appointment. 
The  noble  lord  (A.  Hamilton)  had 
called  upon  the  House,  without  pre- 
vious inquiry,  without  any  evidence 
in  the  appendix  of  the  report,  and 
without  suggesting  any  facts  on  his 
own  authority,  to  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  constitution  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  in  Scotland  ought 
to  be  changed — that  that  constitution 
for  ages  had  been  faulty — and  that 
the  decision  of  certain  commissioners 
ought  to  be  preferred  to  the  deli- 
berate judgment  of  the  learned  heads 
of  all  the  different  Courts.  Lord  C. 
indignantly  repelled  the  insinuation 
that  ministers  felt  any  reluctance  to 
Tedress  and  reform  actual  abuses;  but 
to  represent  them  as  looking  only  to 
influence  and  patronage,  and  all  pub- 
lic virtue  and  purity  as  monopolized 
by  their  antagonists,  was  a language 
by  no  means  new  to  gentlemen  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  House,  and  par- 
ticularly convenient  at  the  opening  of 
a new  Parliament.  He  did  not  mean 
to  blame  the  commissioners  for  tra- 
velling into  various  matters,  and  mak- 
ing the  suggestion  they  had  done  re- 
specting the  Court  of  Exchequer  ; at 
tne  same  time,  if  it  had  been  the  pur- 
pose of  the  House  to  authorise  them 
to  examine  into  the  constitution  of 
the  Courts  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  into 
the  mere  details  of  fees,  he  could  not 
help  thinking  that  individuals  of  a 
different  class  would  have  been  more 
properly  nominated  to  such  high,  im- 
portant, and  extensive  functions.  He 
believed  that  the  present  was  the  first 
occasion  on  which  the  House  had 


been  reqiitred  to  affirm,  not  the  re- 
port of  a deputation  of  its  own  body, 
but  the  mere  dictum  of  four  out  of  five 
gentlemen  in  no  way  connected  with 
Parliament.  He  could  not  agree  to 
the  present  motion  j on  the  contrary, 
he  snould  move  the  previous  question 
upon  it ; but  he  would  assent,  on  any 
future  day,  to  refer  the  whole  ques- 
tion to  a select  committee.  The  noble 
lord  (A.  Hamilton)  seemed  to  think 
that  he  had  made  out  a good  case  in 
favour  of  four  Barons,  if  he  could 
shew  that  even  once  the  business  of 
the  court  had  been  transacted  with- 
out the  presence  of  the  fifth  ; and  be- 
cause he  found  that  one  ministerial 
officer  was  a poet,  he  jumped  at  the 
conclusion  that  all  the  offices  could 
be  discharged  as  well  by  poets  as  by 
lawyers.  Yet  was  it  not  known  to  all 
who  heard  him,  that  the  brightest  lu- 
minary of  the  law  of  modern  times, 
Lord  Mansfield,  had  long  been  inca- 
pacitated from  attending  the  court  to 
fulfil  his  judicial  functions,  and  no 
man  had  been  so  obtuse  in  his  facul- 
ties as  to  argue  from  thence  that  the 
office  of  Chief- Justice  was  a sinecure. 
He  begged  to  be  allowed  to  say,  that 
of  all  economies  abhorrent  to  com- 
mon sense,  that  was  the  most  absurd 
which  regarded  the  bench — to  secure 
the  pure  administration  ofjustice  was 
always  the  best  economy.  He  must 
congratulate  the  other  side  of  the 
House  upon  the  cheerfulness  they  dis- 
played. They  were  never  so  happy 
as  when  they  had  got  some  paltry 
thousand  pounds  to  peck  at ; as  soon 
as  they  had  hold  of  a particular  sum, 
how  they  rejoiced  in  their  supposed 
advantage,  until  the  necessity  of  its 
payment  was  shewn,  and  then  they 
endeavoured  to  overcome  argument 
by  clamour.  The  constituents  of  the 
noble  lord  were  a little  too  enlight- 
ened to  be  persuaded  even  by  him 
that  the  addition  of  a poor  thousand 
pounds  would  make  a serious  differ- 
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ence  in  their  domestic  finances.  Did 
the  noble  lord  seriously  mean  to  be 
understood  that  the  sum  of  1000/. 
would  make  all  the  difference  between 
practical  allegiance  and  open  rebel- 
lion in  Scotland  ? He  had  ever y re- 
spect for  commissioners  and  their  re- 
ports ; but  he  could  not  help  remark- 
ing, that  if  their  suggestions  were 
held  conclusive  and  mandatory — if 
they  were  to  be  erected  into  judges 
in  supreme,  without  appeal — it  would 
throw  the  whole  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  country  into  irre- 
mediable confusion. 

Mr  Tierney  made  an  animated 
speech  against  ministers,  and  endea- 
voured to  ridicule  the  shifts  to  which 
they  had  recourse  in  opposing  all 
economical  reform.  If  a proposition 
were  brought  forward  for  some  ge- 
neral financial  reform,  then  the  cry 
of  the  other  side  was,  that  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  state  was  about  to  be 
overset ; and  if  a particular  practical 
retrenchment  were  suggested,  the  cry 
was,  “ What  a fuss  you  are  making 
about  nothing — what  a noise  about 
one  or  two  thousand  pounds !"  In 
fact,  if  ministers  were  credited,  they 
were  the  only  proper  judges  of  what 
public  money  should  be  spent,  and 
who  ought  to  spend  it.  It  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  be  economical 
— they  were  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  patronage  and  influence  for  their 
support — they  existed  upon  it — it  was 
the  foundation  of  all  their  hopes,  and 
they  could  not  lose  even  the  fifth  part 
of  a fifth  Baron  of  the  Exchequer, 
without  some  risk  to  their  stability. 
The  establishment  was  the  strong-hold 
behind  which  ministers  entrenched 
themselves.  If  any  body  spoke  of  re- 
moving the  third  Secretary  of  State, 
or  of  abolishing  the  Secretary  at  War, 
the  cry  was  the  same — “ it  breaks  in 
upon  the  establishment  :**  it  was  soon 
very  easy  to  call  the  establishment 
the  constitution,  and  then  woe  to  the 


man  who  lifted  his  unhallowed  hand 
against  it ! The  noble  lord  had  cer- 
tainly made  a very  dexterous  speech 
— it  possessed  all  his  wonted  circuit- 
ous ingenuity,  and  the  result  must 
have  satisfied  the  House,  that  if  his 
health  had  receptly  suffered,  his  in- 
tellects and  abilities  were  as  great  as 
ever.  The  Lord  Advocate  had  come 
down  to  the  House  like  a true  Scotch- 
man, that  was,  like  an  honest  man, 
and  had  maintained  that  nothing  could 
induce  him  to  think  the  appointment 
of  a fifth  Baron  wrong — nve  was  the 
true,  orthodox,  infallible  number  in 
Scotland;  and  that  no  change  was 
wanted,  and  no  inquiry  to  produce 
one.  But  what  was  the  conduct  of 
the  noble  lord  ? First,  he  makes  the 
appointment — then  he  justifies  it — 
and,  thirdy,  he  requires  a committee 
to  ascertain  whether  it  was  right  or 
wrong.  But,  looking  at  the  whole  of 
the  circumstances,  he  would  ask — 
could  any  man  say  that  this  was  not 
a plain,  downright,  unequivocal  job  ? 
The  fact  was,  ministers  dared  not  re- 
fuse the  appointment  of  Sir  Patrick 
Murray:  he  did  not  intend  by  any 
means  to  disparage  the  qualifications 
of  that  gentleman,  but  the  ministers 
were  afraid  to  refuse  his  appointment. 
They  well  knew  that  if  they  had  done 
so,  they  would  have  lost  some  votes 
in  that  House.  The  present  Chief- 
Baron  of  Scotland  (Sir  S.  Shepherd) 
had  lately  been  an  ornament  to  that 
House.  He  went  down,  not  fully 
acquainted  with  the  practice  of  the 
Scottish  courts — a stranger  amongst 
them — and  it  might  have  been  said, 
<l  Don’t  you  think  we  ought  to  have 
five  Barons  instead  of  four  ?”  to  which 
he,  in  his  good  nature,  would  say, 
" In  the  name  of  God,  let  us  have 
five  and  then  the  Scotchmen  cried 
out,  “ Five  for  ever  !’*  Considering 
how  favourite  a number  five  appear- 
ed to  be  in  Scotland,  and  what  infi- 
nite  mischiefs  might  result  from  ro- 
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ducing  it  to  four,  it  was  somewhat  proposition  into  rejecting  the  present 
odd  that  the  Lord  Advocate  should  motion,  they  would  put  an  end  to  all 
hare  consulted  the  opinions  of  only  hope  of  economy  and  retrenchment, 
four  heads  of  courts.  With  still  greater  After  a few  words  from  Mr  W. 
singularity  he  had  actually  appealed  Dundas  on  the  ministerial  side,  the 
from  the  magic  and  mysterious  five  House  divided,  when  the  motion  was 
to  dangerous  and  neglected  four,  and  negatived,  but  by  a majority  so  small, 
now  set  up  the  opinion  of  four  judges  as  plainly  shewed  a strong  sense  un- 
against  the  decision  of  five  commis-  favourable  to  the  appointment.  Of 
sioners ! In  short,  Mr  T.  contended,  366  members  present,  177  voted  for 
that  the  present  appointment  was  a the  motion,  and  189  against  it,  mak- 
manifest  abuse ; and  that  if  the  House  ing  a majority  only  of  12. 
were  entrapped  by  Lord  Castlereagh’s 
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CHAPTER  V. 

miscellaneous  proceedings. 

/ 


Mr  Holme  Sumners  Motion  relative  to  Agricultural  Distress, — Lord  Lans - 
downc's  Motion  relative  to  Foreign  Trade. — Other  Debates  on  this  Subject. 
— Motion  for  Disfranchising  Grampound. — The  Alien  Bill . — Mr  Brougham 
on  the  Education  of  the  Poor, — Welsh  Judicature . 


The  subject  which,  beyond  per- 
haps any  other,  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  Parliament  during  this  early 
period  of  the  session,  was  the  very 
serious  distress  in  which  the  agricul- 
tural interest  was  involved.  The  great 
depression  consequent  upon  the  low 
prices  of  1814  and  1815  had  been 
sensibly  mitigated  by  the  rise  which 
ensued  after  the  scanty  crops  of  1816 
and  1817.  The  plentiful  produce  of 
1818,  however,  caused  a rapid  fall, 
and  though  that  of  1819  was  much 
inferior,  yet  the  ample  stock  on  hand 
caused  the  depression  of  prices  still 
to  continue,  when  there  was  no  su- 
perabundant quantity  to  compensate 
for  it.  A general  cry  of  distress  rose 
among  the  landlords  and  farmers  in 
the  different  quarters  of  the  kingdom, 
and  petitions  to  Parliament  for  relief 
were  poured  in.  There  is  a sort  of 
impression  throughout  this  country, 
as  if  parliament  were  omnipotent — as 
if  its  empire  extended  over  the  mar- 


kets, the  seasons,  and  over  nature  it- 
self. It  did  not  appear  very  concei- 
vable that  a power  which  could  make 
war  and  peace  on  earth,  and  could 
sway  the  destinies  of  twenty  millions 
of  men,  should  not  be  able  to  regulate 
the  price  of  a peck  of  oatmeal,  or  a 
pound  of  butter.  It  was  some  time, 
indeed,  ere  Parliament  itself  became 
fully  aware  of  its  own  impotence,  or 
could  believe  that  all  its  ponderous 
machinery  of  committees,  examina- 
tions, and  reports,  had  no  action  what- 
ever on  the  movements  of  the  econo- 
mical machine.  By  welcoming  and 
acting  upon  the  applications  made  to 
it,  this  assembly  encouraged  the  false 
expectations  which  the  nation  had 
been  led  to  cherish  from  its  interfe- 
rence. Buoyed  up  by  these,  the  farm- 
ers now  came,  and  demanded  that 
Parliament  should  procure  for  them  a 
price  for  their  grain,  such  as  would 
pay  the  expense  of  cultivation.  The 
fact,  however,  was,  that  Parliament 
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lad  already  done  all  which  legislative 
enactment  could  do.  In  excluding 
foreign  grain  when  wheat  was  under 
80*.  a quarter,  it  secured  to  the  farm- 
er all  the  monopoly  which  the  na- 
tion would  possibly  submit  to.  Under 
the  experienced  failure  of  this  provi- 
sion, however,  the  views  of  the  agri- 
culturists had  taken  a different  turn. 
The  general  call  was  now  for  a high 
permanent  duty,  to  be  levied  equally, 
whatever  the  price  of  grain  might  be. 
Prohibition  had  failed,  and  permanent 
duty  being  something  different,  had 
at  least  no  positive  experience  against 
it.  It  does  not  seem  to  possess  any 
other  recommendation.  A complete 
prohibition,  so  long  as  it  operated, 
was  certainly  a more  powerful  instru- 
ment than  any  duty  could  be ; and 
when  the  price  rose  to  a great  height, 
it  was  easy  to  foresee,  that  no  nation 
whatever,  least  of  all  this  nation, 
would  long  bear  a high  duty  on  its 
import.  These  considerations  not- 
withstanding, it  was  understood  that 
the  heads  of  the  agricultural  interest 
were  determined  to  make  a push  for 
the  adoption  of  this  new  system.  They 
did  not,  however,  advance  to  support 
it  with  open  front,  but  judged  it  pru- 
dent to  make  their  approach  by  the 
slow  and  circuitous  process  of  a com- 
mittee. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  ses- 
sion, several  desultory  conversations 
took  place  at  the  presentation  of  the 
successive  crowds  of  petitions ; but  it 
was  not  till  the  3d  of  May  that  the 
subject  was  regularly,  and  on  a great 
scale,  brought  before  the  house.  Mr 
Western  was  the  individual  under 
whose  auspices  it  was  understood  to 
he  peculiarly  brought  forward  ; but 
as  he  then  laboured  under  indisposi- 
tion, Mr  Holme  Sumner,  a highly  re- 
spectable landed  proprietor,  and  a 
moderate  supporter  of  ministers,  un- 
dertook the  task  of  introducing  it. 
He  began  with  denying  any  feelings 


hostile  to  the  merchant  or  the  manu- 
facturer, or  any  wish  to  obtain  a mo- 
nopoly for  the  agriculturist.  He  only 
argued,  that  the  House  having  in  1815 
taken  the  petitions  of  the  agricultu- 
rists into  consideration,  resolved  that 
some  protection  should  be  afforded 
them  ; and  the  committee  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  subject  reported, 
that,  unless  a remunerating  price  of 
80*.  per  quarter  of  wheat  were  secu- 
red to  the  farmer,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  him  to  go  on.  Now,  the 
prayer  of  the  petitions  at  present  be- 
fore the  House,  with  the  language  of 
which  honourable  members  were  suf- 
ficiently acquainted,  was,  that  the  pe- 
titioners should  have  such  aremunera- 
ting  price  as  would  enable  them  to 
carry  on  their  trade : they  did  not  ask 
more  at  present  than  the  House  had 
formerly  acknowledged  that  they  were 
entitled  to  ; but  they  shewed  that  the 
provision  which  had  been  made  for 
their  protection  in  1815  was  totally 
inadequate  to  the  purpose  for  which 
it  had  been  intended.  Nobody,  he 
maintained,  could  be  more  loyal  than 
the  agriculturists,  and  no  complaints 
could  be  more  free  from  any  taint  of 
discontent  at  the  burdens  which  had 
been  brought  upon  them  by  the  late 
arduous  struggle.  They  were  grateful 
for  the  security  of  liberty  and  proper- 
ty which  they  enjoyed  in  consequence 
of  it.  It  was  obvious,  however,  that 
agriculture  was  in  a state  of  rapid  de- 
cline since  1814,  and  that  it  was  fall- 
ing off  more  rapidly  than  ever.  An 
honourable  gentleman,  whose  opi- 
nions on  the  subject  of  political  eco- 
nomy had  great  weight,  had  said,  that 
if  it  could  be  shewn  that  the  agricul- 
turists bore  a greater  proportion  of 
any  public  burdens,  such  as  poor- 
rates,  than  other  classes  of  the  com- 
munity bore.  Parliament  should  afford 
them  assistance.  Now,  could  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  doubt  that  there 
were  burdens  on  the  agriculturists 
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from  which  other  classes  were  ex- 
empted ? What  would  the  honourable 
gentleman  say  to  the  weight  of  the 
whole  church  establishment,  which 
was  borne  exclusively  by  the  landed 
interest — to  the  whole  county  ex- 
pense, to  the  whole  expense  of  all  the 
Highways  in  the  kingdom,  except  that 
of  the  turnpikes  ? It  was  impossible 
that  the  agriculturists  of  a country  so 
situated  could,  without  the  assistance 
of  some  restrictive  measures,  compete 
with  foreign  markets,  when  corn  from 
the  Black  Sea  could  be  brought  into 
our  ports  at  half  the  price  at  which 
our  own  farmers  could  afford  to  sell  it. 
Some  persons  might  say,  “ since  grain 
can  be  procured  from  foreign  coun- 
tries at  half  the  price,  why  grow  any 
here  ?”  If  this  principle  were  admit- 
ted, it  was  clear  that  the  agriculturist 
must  withdraw  his  capital;  and  the 
consequence  would  be,  that  Great 
Britain  must  be  rendered  wholly  de- 
pendent on  foreign  productions : one 
of  the  most  beautiful  countries  in  the 
world  would  thus  be  converted  into  a 
perfect  desert,  and  thrown  into  a state 
of  dependence  on  foreign  imports  for 
the  necessaries  of  life.  The  agricul- 
turists pledged  themselves  to  prove, 
that  the  bill  of  1815  had  left  them 
nearly  as  unprotected  as  if  it  had  ne- 
ver passed.  In  striking  the  average, 
a system  of  fraud  and  falsehood  had 
been  practised,  by  which  the  interests 
of  the  agriculturists  had  suffered  most 
materially;  for,  since  the  year  1815, 
the  English  grower  had  not  received 
an  average  price  of  72s.  The  honour- 
able gentleman  declined  mentioning 
any  specific  measure ; at  the  same  time, 
he  gave  it  to  be  understood,  that  the 
success  of  the  present  application 
would  be  followed  up  by  a request  to 
adopt  some  such  measure  for  their 
relief. 

Mr  Gooch,  in  seconding  the  motion 
of  Mr  Sumner,  went  over  very  nearly 
the  same  ground. 


Mr  Robinson,  the  member  of  ad- 
ministration under  whose  superinten- 
dance the  concerns  of  trade,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  corn  trade,  were  pe- 
culiarly placed,  rose  to  express  the 
sentiments  of  himself  aqd  his  col- 
leagues. Among  the  various  subjects 
to  which  the  attention  of  Parliament 
was  directed,  none  required  to  be 
treated  with  more  reserve  and  caution, 
and,  he  would  add,  with  less  frequen- 
cy, than  the  question  w’hich  his  ho- 
nourable friend  had  this  night  sub- 
mitted to  the  House.  The  discussion 
of  all  topics  connected  with  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  people  gave  rise  to  so 
much  apprehension,  that  in  all  coun- 
tries the  agitation  of  these  subjects 
was  thought  to  involve  great  danger. 
He  regretted,  therefore,  to  find  the 
question  of  the  corn-laws  introduced 
at  present.  When  it  was  mentioned 
last  session,  ministers  had  unequivo- 
cally declared  their  disapprobation  of 
any  change  in  the  existing  law.  Ad- 
mitting that  there  certainly  existed  dis- 
tress, he  yet  conceived  it  to  have  been 
a good  deal  exaggerated.  He  did  not 
see  the  usual  symptoms  of  general  ag- 
ricultural distress  ; he  did  not  see  te- 
nants leaving  their  farms  ; he  did  not 
see  individuals  taking  them  on  specu- 
lation as  they  became  vacant ; he  did 
not  see  the  poor-rates  increasing. 
The  depression  appeared  to  him  to 
arise  simply  in  consequence  of  the 
change  from  a state  of  war,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  which  had  afforded  en- 
couragement to  the  cultivation  of  in- 
ferior lands,  such  as  could  be  render- 
ed productive  only  at  an  expense 
which  prices  in  time  of  peace  could 
no  longer  pay.  The  law  of  1815  was 
said  to  be  ineffectual,  because  it  did 
not  produce  to  the  farmer  a constant 
price  of  80s.  for  his  corn.  It  was  said 
at  the  time,  by  some  honourable  gen- 
tlemen, that  if  the  bill  were  brought 
in,  then  80s.  would  be  the  minimum  ; 
but  he  had  contended,  on  the  con- 
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trary,  that  it  was  calculated  rather  to 
make  80*.  the  maximum  price ; and 
so  the  event  had  proved.  But  as  to  the 
observation  of  the  honourable  gentle- 
man, he  could  only  say,  that  if  the 
bill  in  question  had  failed  to  produce 
a price  of  80*.  to  the  farmer,  it  had 
failed  to  do  that  which,  in  truth,  it 
never  was  intended  to  do.  He  did 
say,  that  the  advantage  contemplated 
was  that  of  removing  from  the  farmer 
the  terror  of  an  influx  of  foreign  corn 
at  all  times,  which  it  was  hoped  would 
lead  to  such  an  extension  of  capital 
lobe  employed  in  agricultural  objects 
—he  did  not  mean  to  say  an  unwise 
or  extravagant  extension — but  such 
an  increased  cultivation  of  land,  that 
the  quantity  of  com  raised  in  this 
country  should  be  adequate  to  its 
consumption.  It  was  strange,  that 
those  who  expected  that  the  corn-bill 
was  to  produce  a price  of  80*.,  and 
declared  that  the  agriculturists  were 
ruined  because  it  had  not  done  so, 
would  find  that  the  price  in  the  last 
five  years  averaged  not  less  than  78*. 
lOrf.  If  they  looked  at  the  imports  of 
com  from  the  year  1792  to  the  year 
1812,  they  would  find  the  average 
importation  (of  wheat)  to  have  been, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  during  those  20 
years,  rather  less  than  500,000  quar- 
ters annually  ; and  it  so  happened 
that  tlie  average  price,  for  the  same 
period,  was  about  78*.  6d.  It  did 
therefore  appear,  that  during  the  last 
five  years  the  annual  average  price 
had  been  much  the  same  with  that  of 
the  other  period  he  had  mentioned. 
If,  then,  the  average  price  of  corn, 
taking  it  from  1793  to  1812 — a term 
of  19  years — had  been  sufficient  to 
induce  the  employment  of  additional 
capital  in  agriculture,  and  to  place 
the  farmer,  in  point  of  his  price,  in 
that  situation  which  they  must  all 
wish  to  see  him  stand  in  ; and  he,  in 
common  with  every  other  person  pos- 
vol.  XIII.  PART  i. 


sessing  landed  property,  need  not  de- 
sire to  see  him  situated  otherwise  than 
beneficially : if,  he  said,  that  price 
had  been  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
cultivate  his  ground  with  spirit,  and 
with  advantage  to  himself  and  to  its 
owners,  he  really  saw  no  ground  for 
contending  that  it  was  not  calculated 
to  produce,  during  the  last  five  years, 
something  like  the  same  beneficial 
results.  They  had  heard  a great  deal 
of  the  existing  distress  as  connected 
with  this  measure  in  some  degree, 
but  how  could  that  distress  be  possi- 
bly charged  upon  the  corn  laws  ? No 
foreign  corn  had  been  imported  since 
February  15,  1819,  and  he  supposed 
there  was  scarcely  a quarter  of  fo- 
reign corn  now  in  a private  ware- 
house. However  low  the  price  of 
corn  might  now  be,  he  conceived  that 
it  was  impossible  to  change  that  pre- 
sent low  price  by  legislative  enact- 
ments. The  honourable  member  (Mr 
Holme  Sumner,)  in  his  opening,  had 
said,  that  the  petitioners  asked  for  no 
specific  remedy.  He  hoped  that  they 
did  not : it  gave  him  great  satisfac- 
tion to  find,  that  the  specific  reme- 
dy, which  every  agriculturist  had  been 
told  was  the  only  one  that  could  save 
him,  had  not  been  touched  upon  by 
his  honourable  friend — he  meant  that 
enormous,  that  monstrous,  that  out- 
rageous proposition,  the  laying  on  a 
permanent  duty  of  40*.  per  quarter 
upon  corn  imported.  On  the  subject 
of  averages,  he  was  convinced  that  a 
great  delusion  prevailed.  He  had 
particularly  examined  the  different 
methods  which  it  was  proposed  to 
substitute,  and  had  ascertained  that 
none  of  them  would  make  any  sensi- 
ble difference.  He  would  not  object, 
however,  to  an  inquiry  into  this  sub- 
ject, as  there  might  prevail,  he  belie- 
ved, some  local  abuses.  The  best  per- 
sons were  not  always  chosen  for  the 
office  of  inspectors  ; for  instance,  in 
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one  of  the  Welsh  counties  a lady  had 
been  appointed.  If  any  measure  could 
be  proposed,  which  would  render  the 
existing  law  less  liable  to  abuse,  he, 
for  one,  would  give  it  his  support. 
But  he  really  felt  that  he  should  aban- 
don the  duty  which  he  owed  to  his 
country,  to  that  house,  and  to  the 
character  of  the  office  with  which  he 
was  connected,  if  he  did  not  protest 
against  every  change  in  a law  which, 
while  it  could  extend  no  relief  to  this 
class  of  the  community  in  the  present 
instance,  was  calculated  to  occasion 
much  general  inconvenience  and  in- 
jury by  being  unnecessarily  altered. 

Mr  Western,  notwithstanding  his 
indisposition,  made  a short  speech  in 
support  of  the  motion.  He  insisted 
particularly  on  the  dependence  of  the 
manufacturing  interest  upon  the  agri- 
cultural. It  might  be  proved,  by  fair 
reasoning,  supported  by  facts,  that 
the  depressed  state  of  agriculture  was 
the  primary  cause  of  the  distresses  of 
the  manufacturer  ; in  all  cases  the 
farmer  first  had  been  embarrassed, 
and  the  difficulties  of  the  manufac- 
turer had  followed  as  a consequence. 
He  need  refer  no  farther  back  than 
to  1815  and  1816  for  proof  of  what 
he  had  advanced  ; while,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  that  period,  wheat  was  1205. 
per  quarter,  the  manufacturers  were 
flourishing ; and  when  the  price  fell 
to  65s.  or  70s.,  then  they  began  bit- 
terly to  complain.  In  1817  it  was 
known  that  agriculture  began  to  re- 
vive, and  with  it,  of  course,  the  ma- 
nufacturing districts  felt  the  allevia- 
tion. 

Mr  Baring,  a leading  representa- 
tive of  the  commercial  interest,  ex- 
pressed his  high  satisfaction  with  the 
view  which  had  been  taken  of  the 
subject  by  Mr  Robinson.  He  himself 
had  opposed  the  corn  bill  in  the  first 
instance,  but  had  said  no  more  on  the 
subject  since,  being  convinced  of  the 
general  impolicy  of  disturbing  the 


system  on  which  a great  country 
moves  and  acts.  It  had  now  proved 
totally  inadequate  to  its  objects,  and 
had  shewn  the  impossibility  of  putting 
a permanent  artificial  price  on  a ne- 
cessary of  life  by  any  legislative  ex- 
periments. In  what  situation  would 
the  poorer,  the  industrious  and  la- 
bouring classes,  find  themselves,  if  the 
price  of  corn  were  now  at  40  or  50 
per  cent  higher  than  it  actually  was? 
His  honourable  friend  (Mr  Western) 
had  not  stated  to  what  extent  he 
would  wish  the  price  to  be  carried ; 
but  what,  he  would  again  ask,  must 
become  of  those  multitudes,  those 
beehives  of  population,  that  were  to 
be  found  in  our  manufacturing  towns, 
if  any  considerable  addition  were  to 
be  made  to  that  price  ? Already  we 
stood  at  double  tne  price  of  the  rest 
of  the  world,  but  with  this  some  ho- 
nourable gentlemen  were  not  satis- 
fied : would  they  then  wish  it  to  be 
trebled  ? It  was  true  that  the  farmer 
was  now  suffering  ; so  was  the  manu- 
facturer, and  indeed  every  class  of  the 
community.  His  honourable  friend 
seemed  to  think  that  the  cause  of  all 
the  evil  was,  that  the  farmer  could 
not  purchase  from  the  manufacturer ; 
but  so  it  might  be  represented  the 
other  way,  that  the  manufacturer  was 
not  able  to  deal  with  the  farmer,  or 
find  consumption  for  his  produce.  It 
had  been  recently  shown  to  the  house 
by  a great  proprietor  at  Birmingham 
(Mr  Spooner,)  that  there  had  been 
a falling  off  from  56,000  to  48,000 
cattle  in  the  consumption  of  that 
town.  The  great  decrease  in  the 
demand  for  landed  produce,  arose 
from  the  inability  of  people  to  pay  for 
it.  He  admitted  that  there  was  much 
suffering,  particularly  among  the  class 
of  smaller  landed  proprietors,  but 
conceived  it  was  in  vain  to  look  for  a 
remedy.  Prices  had  been  forced  up, 
and  they  must  inevitably  come  down. 

Mr  Frankland  Lewis  was  inclined 
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to  support  the  plan  of  a protecting 
duty,  but  on  a principle  opposite  to 
that  adopted  by  the  agricultural  lead- 
ers. He  wished  a duty  moderate  in 
amount,  as  a milder  measure,  and  as 
affording  less  obstruction  to  trade  than 
an  absolute  prohibition.  The  mode  in 
which  protection  was  at  present  given  * 
was  very  inconvenient.  He  concei- 
ved that  the  adoption  of  a prohibition 
was  a worse  course  of  proceeding, 
with  reference  to  the  protection  of 
the  agriculturist,  than  a positive  duty. 
The  existing  system  operated  as  a 
prohibition  to  a certain  extent ; and, 
as  it  so  operated,  it  must  occasion  a 
sudden  alternation  from  a prohibition 
to  an  unlimited  supply — a state  of 
things  the  most  mischievous  that  could 
be  imagined.  The  country  was  not 
now  in  a situation,  with  regard  to  cul- 
tivation, including  rent,  perfectly  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  which  it  stood  in 
1815,  when  the  com  law  passed.  He 
believed  the  expense  of  cultivating  a 
farm  was  diminished  nearly  one-third. 
This  he  stated  as  the  result  of  inquiry ; 
and  he  was  in  the  hearing  of  those 
who  could  contradict  him  if  he  erred. 
If  the  fact  wanted  corroboration,  it 
was  to  be  found  in  the  manifestos  of 
the  agriculturists  themselves,  where 
the  reduced  price  of  labour  was  sta- 
ted over  and  over  again.  That,  how- 
ever, was  not  all ; there  was  likewise 
the  reduced  price  of  horses,  and  of 
almost  every  thing  necessary  for  farm- 
ing. This  created  a very  essential 
difference.  Then  what  was  the  re- 
sult ? It  was  this — that  those  who  had 
invested  capital  when  the  prices  were 
high,  must  be  nominally  losers  at  this 
time ; but  that,  if  any  persons  now  in- 
vested fresh  capital  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  they  would  stand  at  a charge 
one-third  less  than  they  formerly  could 
do.  The  protection  recommended  in 
1815  proceeded  on  the  expense  of 
cultivation,  including  rent.  That  ex- 
pense was  now  every  way  diminished. 


They  could  not  shut  their  eyes  to  this 
fact,  and  declare  that  that  which  was 
right  in  1815  ought,  under  very  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  to  be  consider- 
ed right  now.  He  could  not  but  per- 
suade himself  that  the  time  was  not 
far  distant  when  it  would  be  found 
necessary  for  them,  in  some  degree, 
to  retread  their  steps,  and  to  adapt 
the  protection  to  the  altered  state  of 
expense ; when,  instead  of  increasing 
that  protection,  they  would  feel  a sin- 
cere desire  and  an  anxious  wish  to 
examine  this  question,  with  a view  to 
the  alteration  and  amendment  of  the 
existing  system. 

Lord  Milton  generally  concurred 
in  Mr  Robinson's  views,  but  could 
not  agree  in  the  expediency  of  that 
limited  inquiry  to  which  he  had  shewn 
a disposition  to  assent.  If  there  was 
an  inquiry  at  all,  it  ought,  he  concei- 
ved, to  he  on  the  broadest  and  most 
extensive  scale,  and  to  include  the 
employment  of  the  people,  the  means 
of  subsistence,  trade,  the  currency, 
and  all  the  means  of  national  subsist- 
ence. 

Mr  Curwen  was  for  a fair  and  full 
inquiry,  which  should  take  into  con- 
sideration the  general  interests  of  the 
community,  and  the  mode  of  equali- 
zing the  burdens  upon  each  class. 
He  wished  the  fundholders  to  bear 
the  public  burdens  equally  with  the 
landholder,  and  would  therefore  be 
inclined  to  support  a modified  in- 
come tax,  instead  of  the  taxes  on  salt, 
leather,  soap,  &c.  which  pressed  di- 
rectly on  the  poor. 

Mr  Ricardo  opposed  the  bill,  and 
all  restrictions  on  the  corn  trade  in 
general,  upon  those  principles  of  po- 
litical economy  which  he  had  so  pro- 
foundly studied.  • It  became  the  le- 
gislature, not  to  look  at  the  partial 
losses  which  would  be  endured  by  a 
few,  who  could  not  cultivate  their 
land  profitably,  at  a diminished  remu- 
nerative price,  but  to  the  general  in  - 
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terests  of  the  nation  ; and,  connected 
with  this,  he  would  look  to  the  profits 
of  capital.  He  would  rather  have  a 
great  quantity  of  produce  at  a low 
rate,  than  a small  quantity  at  a high. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman  op- 
posite (Mr  Robinson)  appeared  in- 
consistent, when  he  denied  a commit-  ’ 
tee  to  inquire  into  the  more  impor- 
tant question,  and  yet  agreed  to  one 
for  discussing  such  trifling  matters  as 
striking  the  average.  This  was  not 
what  the  petitioners  wanted : they 
declared  that  they  could  grow  as 
much  as  the  home  market  required, 
and  they  demanded  a monopoly  of  it. 
The  soil  of  the  country  could  pro- 
duce as  much  as  the  consumption  of 
the  country,  but  could  it  be  done  as 
cheaply  as  in  other  countries  ? We 
might  as  well  grow  beet-root  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  sugar,  because 
it  was  possible,  as  grow  grain  suffi- 
cient for  home  consumption,  because 
it  could  be  done.  With  respect  to 
economy,  nothing  could  be  said  in  fa- 
vour of  restriction.  But  it  was  argued 
that,  in  war,  dependence  on  foreign 
countries  for  supplies  of  corn  would 
be  most  dangerous.  But  an  interrup- 
tion to  such  commerce  would  be  more 
disastrous,  if  possible,  to  the  export- 
ing than  to  the  importing  country. 
When  the  supply  became  greater  than 
the  demand,  the  effect  was  more  in- 
jurious with  respect  to  corn  than  any 
other  article,  ft  could  not  be  pre- 
served for  a more  favourable  season. 
What  then  must  be  the  situation  of  a 
country  who  found  their  exports  in 
corn  returned  on  their  own  market  ? 
The  distress,  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial, in  this  country,  was  not  one- 
tenth  of  such  a case.  Besides,  were 
we  to  be  at  war  with  all  the  world  at 
the  same  time  ? — This  would  be  the 
happiest  country  in  the  world,  and 
its  progress  in  prosperity  would  be 
beyond  the  power  of  imagination  to 
conceive,  if  we  got  rid  of  two  great 


evils — the  national  debt  and  the  corn 
laws. 

The  motion  was  supported  by  Mr 
Bennett  and  Mr  Coke,  and  opposed 
by  Mr  Huskisson,  Mr  Ellice,  who 
moved  the  previous  question,  and  by 
Lord  Castlereagh.  But  the  speech 
which  excited  most  interest,  was  that 
of  Mr  Brougham,  who  espoused  the 
side  of  the  question  opposite  to  that 
which  might  have  been  expected  from 
his  views  of  political  economy,  and 
his  adherence  to  the  popular  cause. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  it  would  be 
indecent  to  turn  a deaf  ear  to  a mo- 
tion founded  on  the  petitions  of  such 
a numerous  body  as  the  agriculturists 
of  this  country.  Entertaining  some 
doubts  as  to  the  present  motion,  he 
supported  it,  because  there  was  no 
other  before  him.  His  honourable 
friend  (Mr  Ricardo)  seemed  to  argue 
this  question  as  if  he  had  dropped  from 
another  planet — as  if  this  w'ere  a land 
of  the  most  perfect  liberty  of  trade— 
as  if  there  were  no  taxes — no  draw- 
backs— no  bounties — no  searchers— 
on  any  other  branch  of  trade  but  that 
of  agriculture ; as  if,  in  this  Utopian 
world  of  his  creation,  the  first  mea- 
sure of  restriction  ever  thought  on 
was  that  on  the  importation  of  com ; 
as  if  all  classes  of  the  community 
were  alike — as  if  all  trades  were  on 
an  equal  footing  ; and  that,  in  this 
new  state,  we  were  called  upon  to 
decide  the  abstract  question,  whether 
or  not  there  should  be  a protecting 
price  for  corn  ? But  we  were  not  in 
this  condition — we  were  in  a state  of 
society  where  we  had  manufacturers 
of  almost  every  description,  protected 
in  every  way,  even  to  criminal  enact- 
ments, to  prevent  the  raw  material 
from  going  out  of  the  country,  in  or- 
der thereby  to  assist  the  native  manu- 
facturer. He  complained  of  the  little 
regard  which  was  generally  paid  to 
the  agricultural,  in  comparison  of  the 
manufacturing  interests.  Sir  Robert 
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Walpole  had  compared  the  agricul- 
turists to  a flock  of  sheep,  and  said 
that,  like  sheep,  they  were  shorn  with- 
out repining  : but  the  complaints  of 
the  commercial  and  trading  classes, 
when  any  thing  affected  them,  he  had 
compared  to  the  noise  of  another  ani- 
mal, which,  out  of  regard  to  that  re- 
spectable body,  he  would  not  name. 
The  circumstances  in  which  the 
country  was  placed  were  such,  that 
even  poor  land  was  eagerly  sought 
and  diligently  cultivated.  It  was 
hedged,  and  ditched,  and  improved  so 
as  to  become  the  depositary  of  a large 
portion  of  British  capital — that  capi- 
tal had  been  so  employed — this  land 
was  now  under  cultivation — it  con- 
tained the  capital,  he  might  almost 
say  the  life,  or  the  cultivators — and  it 
would  be  as  reasonable,  under  such 
circumstances,  to  refer  back  to  the 
period  he  had  mentioned,  or  to  say 
that  they  should  go  for  their  grain  to 
Poland,  where  the  serf  cultivated  the 
soil  for  his  lord — because  at  Poland 
it  could  be  got  cheaper  than  they 
could  now  produce  it.  If  the  trade 
were  now  thrown  open,  the  inevita- 
ble consequence  would  be,  that,  in 
the  next  season,  7 or  800,000  of  acres 
would  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation, 
and  those  dependent  on  them  out  of 
employment.  Was  there  any  man 
bold  enough  to  look  such  a difficulty 
as  this  in  the  face  ? 

The  question  being  called  for  at  a 
late  hour,  the  original  motion  was 
carried  by  a majority  of  150  to  101. 

This  result  caused  universal  sur- 
prise, even  in  the  supporters  of  the 
measure,  and  general  dismay  in  its 
opponents.  ' 

Lord  Castlereagh  deplored  and  la- 
mented from  the  bottom  of  his  heart 
the  decision  of  the  House.  So  little 
Had  he  anticipated  such  a result,  that, 
Hcing  asked  by  several  persons  whe- 
ther he  thought  there  was  such  a dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  would  make  it 


necessary  for  them  to  remain  in  the 
house  till  the  division,  he  had  told 
them  that  nothing  was  so  unlikely, 
from  the  temper  which  the  House  had 
evinced  during  the  debate, as  an  effec- 
tive support  of  the  motion.  If  he  had 
thought  that  it  would  have  had  so 
many  supporters,  there  would  have 
been  a very  different  attendance  of 
members,  and  a very  different  result 
from  that  which  had  taken  place. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr  Baring,  the 
nomination  of  the  committee  was  ad- 
journed to  the  following  day. 

This  delay  passed  not  unimproved 
by  the  opponents  of  the  motion.  The 
vote  indeed  once  passed,  could  not 
be  rescinded ; but  Mr  Robinson,  fol- 
lowing up  an  idea  originally  thrown 
out  by  him,  proposed,  that  the  inqui- 
ries of  the  committee  should  be  di- 
rected solely  to  the  mode  of  striking 
the  averages.  This  motion  was  sup- 
ported at  considerable  length  by  Lord 
Castlereagh.  It  was  vehemently,  in- 
deed, opposed  by  Mr  Brougham,  who 
asked  : Was  the  result  of  the  debate 
last  night  no  vote  of  the  House?  Right 
or  wrong,  he  considered  that  by  that 
vote  they  had  pledged  themselves. 
Ministers  found  themselves  in  a mi- 
nority where  they  had  calculated  up- 
on a certain  majority ; and  they,  there- 
fore, were  now  endeavouring  to  get 
rid  of  the  result  of  a solemn  debate 
by  a sort  of  side-wind,  by  an  unfair 
manoeuvre.  It  was  said  that  the  agi- 
tation of  the  question  was  spreading 
an  alarm  through  the  country.  He  ap- 
pealed to  those  gentlemen  who  were 
so  much  alarmed  about  alarms ; to 
those  whose  terrors  terrified  the  land ; 
whose  fears  were  excited  at  one  time 
about  the  price  of  bread,  at  another 
time  about  the  price  of  bullion,  and 
at  another  about  the  law  of  the  land, 
as  established — ever  since  1815 ; at 
one  time  about  this  thing,  at  another 
about  that— he  appealed  to  them  on 
the  present  occasion.  He  called  on 
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them  just  to  apply  a little  of  their 
alarm  to  this  subject ; and  he  would 
ask  them  whether  there  were  not  just 
as  solid  grounds  for  that  alarm  about 
the  effects  which  might  follow  the 
rejection  of  these  petitions ; it  was, 
unfortunately,  too  much  the  fashion 
to  cry  up  the  distresses  and  the  for- 
bearance of  the  artisans  alone,  forget- 
ting the  claims  of  the  more  scattered, 
and  no  less  meritorious,  peasantry — 
to  fear  the  resentments  of  the  one, 
because  they  were  a more  organized 
and  more  collected  community  than 
the  other,  who  were  more  thinly 
spread  over  a larger  surface.  Unless 
their  feelings  were  to  be  falsified,  and 
themselves  to  be  lessened  in  the  eves 
of  the  country,  he  thought  that  ho- 
nourable gentlemen  ought  to  consider 
what  had  occurred  last  night  as  a so- 
lemn discussion  of  the  merits  of  a 
question,  which  was  now  sought  to 
be  got  rid  of  without  one  tittle  of  ar- 
gument beyond  what  had  been  en- 
deavoured to  be  then  sustained. 

Notwithstanding  the  strength  of 
this  appeal,  the  fate  of  the  question 
was  from  the  first  decided.  The  op- 
ponents of  agricultural  inquiry  had 
mustered  their  strength,  and  Mr  Ro- 
binson’s limitation  was  voted  by  251, 
while  there  were  against  it  only  108, 
a considerably  smaller  number  than 
had  voted  the  night  before  for  gene- 
ral inquiry.  The  possibility  of  any 
important  change  in  the  corn  laws 
was  thus  evaded.  Before  the  close  of 
the  session,  the  committee  presented 
a report,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix,  but  upon  which  no  legis- 
lative measure  was  founded. 

Tlie  commerce  of  Great  Britain  oc- 
cupied also,  during  this  session,  a large 
share  of  public  attention.  Those 
lights  of  political  economy,  which 
had  shone  so  bright  towards  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  and  seemed  to  be 
guiding  the  nations  into  a more  en- 
larged and  liberal  system,  had  of  late 


been  greatly  dimmed.  The  doctrines 
which  proved  liberty  to  be  essential 
to  commercial  prosperity,  were  not 
indeed  absolutely  denied,  but  they 
were  represented  as  unfit  for  the  pur- 
poses of  practical  regulation.  The 
deadly  enmities  which  reigned  among 
the  members  of  the  European  com- 
monwealth, had  led  each  into  the  ha- 
bit of  considering  an  injury  done  to 
another  as  equivalent  to  a benefit  ob- 
tained for  itself.  Cool  reflection  and 
severe  experience  were  now  fast  open- 
ing the  eyes  of  the  British  public. 
Not  only  was  it  now  generally  admit- 
ted, that  nations  would  gain  most  by 
freely  opening  their  ports  to  each 
other ; but  it  was  even  recognized, 
that  though  one  side  denied  this  reci- 
procity, the  other  would  consult  its 
advantage  in  not  retaliating.  Petitions 
from  the  cities  of  London  and  of  Glas- 
gow were  laid  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  which  the  most  liberal 
sentiments  were  expressed  upon  these 
subjects.  It  was  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  however,  that  the  discussion 
was  carried  on  upon  the  most  extended 
scale,  being  introduced  by  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  a nobleman  early  imbued  with 
profound  principles  of  commercial 
economy.  On  moving  on  the  26th  of 
May  for  a committee  of  the  Lords  to 
inquire  into  the  subject,  he  entered 
at  large  into  the  improvements  of 
which  it  might  be  susceptible.  He 
meant  to  confine  the  proposition  he 
had  to  make,  to  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  on  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
country.  He  had  chosen  this  course, 
because  he  was  convinced  that  any 
more  extensive  inquiry  would  only 
open  an  arena,  into  which  every  chi- 
valrous political  economist  would  has- 
ten to  take  his  stand ; into  which  every 
theory  would  be  introduced,  and 
where  every  opposing  interest  w'ould 
have  found  a field  of  combat.  In  any 
committee  of  general  inquiry,  useful 
discussion  would  be  impracticable, 
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endless  contests  would  arise,  and  in- 
quiries would  be  pursued  without 
leading  to  any  result.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, could  be  farther  from  his  inten- 
tion, than  to  favour  any  one  class  or 
pursuit  in  preference  to  another.  This 
indeed  was  impracticable,  in  conse- 
uence  of  the  intimate  mutual  depen- 
ence  between  them.  The  experience 
of  the  last  ten  years  could  not  be 
thrown  away  on  their  lordships,  and 
he  trusted  it  would  not  on  the  coun- 
try. In  the  year  1815,  they  had  seen 
the  distress  of  the  agricultural  body 
visited  on  the  other  interests  of  the 
community.  They  had  afterwards 
found  the  distress  of  the  manufactu- 
ring interest  visited  on  the  growers 
of  corn  and  the  raisers  of  every  kind 
of  agricultural  produce.  From  these 
alternate  visitations,  who  could  fail  to 
see  that  the  order  of  nature  had  link- 
ed together  all  the  interests  of  men 
in  society  ? Commerce  and  manufac- 
tures had  made  the  country  what  it 
was,  and  by  them  it  must  be  maintain* 
ed  in  the  rank  to  which  it  had  been 
raised.  No  axiom  was  more  true  than 
this— that  it  was  by  growing  what  the 
territory  of  a country  could  grow 
most  cheaply,  and  by  receiving  from 
other  countries  what  it  could  not 
produce  except  at  too  great  an  ex- 
pense, that  the  greatest  degree  of 
happiness  was  to  be  communicated 
to  the  greatest  extent  of  population. 
He  was  aware  that  the  question  could 
not  be  considered  in  a mere  abstract 
manner  ; that  there  were  many  pre- 
judices to  be  removed,  and  many  con- 
flicting interests  to  be  reconciled,  be- 
fore any  improvement  could  be  effect- 
ed. Nations  had  been  expending  their 
capital  instead  of  their  revenue,  and 
a numerous  population  had  been  call- 
ed into  existence  by  a demand  for 
labour  which  no  longer  existed.  The 
most  obvious  remedy  was  to  create  a 
demand  for  our  labour  and  our  manu- 
factures ; and  the  most  obvious  mode 


of  creating  that  demand,  was  to  encou- 
rage and  to  extend  our  foreign  trade 
by  removing  some  of  those  restric- 
tions by  which  it  was  shackled.  In 
looking  towards  such  a relaxation, 
two  things  ought  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  their  lordships : first, 
the  necessity  of  raising  ovir  revenue ; 
and,  secondly,  the  justice  and  expe- 
diency of  consulting  those  interests 
which  were  vested  in  our  existing 
trade,  on  the  faith  of  the  continuance 
of  the  regulations  under  which  it  was 
now  carried  on.  But  those  things 
were  not  to  be  lost  sight  of — they 
ought  not  to  prevent  changes  which 
higher  interests  and  a wiser  policy  de- 
manded. They  ought,  in  short,  to 
recollect  that  liberty  of  trade  should 
be  the  rule,  and  restraint  only  the  ex- 
ception. He  would  first  of  all  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  there  ought  to  be  no 
prohibitory  duties,  as  such — that 
where  a manufacture  could  not  be 
carried  on,  or  a production  raised,  but 
under  the  protection  of  a prohibitory 
duty,  that  manufacture  or  that  pro- 
duce must  be  brought  to  market  at  a 
loss.  The  name  of  strict  prohibition 
might  therefore  in  commerce  be  got 
rid  of  altogether ; but  he  did  not  see 
the  same  objection  to  protecting  du- 
ties. He  would  even  suggest  a cer- 
tain relaxation  in  the  navigation  laws, 
though  not  such  as  could  justly  give 
rise  to  any  jealousy.  He  would  pro- 
pose to  allow  produce  from  all  parts 
of  Europe  to  be  imported,  without 
making  it  necessary  that  it  should  be 
altogether  in  English-built  ships,  or  in 
ships  belonging  to  the  nation  whence 
the  produce  comes.  At  present  a ves- 
sel which  had  taken  part  of  its  cargo 
in  a French  port,  and  which  after- 
wards had  proceeded  to  a Flemish 
port  for  the  remainder,  could  not  en- 
ter a British  port.  All  that  he  would 
propose  would  be  to  allow  such  a ves- 
sel to  make  good  its  assortment  in 
different  ports  in  Europe,  and  still  to 
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have  the  right  of  entering  this  coun- 
try. He  would  make  one  exception 
to  this  relaxation  of  the  navigation 
laws — he  would  not  allow  the  impor- 
tation of  colonial  produce  in  this  man- 
ner. The  third  point  to  which  he 
would  advert,  was  one  of  no  inconsi- 
derable importance  in  itself,  and  of 
still  greater  consequence  from  the 
principle  which  it  involved — he  meant 
an  entire  freedom  of  the  transit  trade. 
Whatever  brought  the  foreign  mer- 
chant to  this  country,  and  made  it  a 
general  mart — a depot  for  the  mer- 
chandise of  the  world,  which  might 
be  done  consistently  with  the  levying 
of  a small  duty,  was  valuable  to  our 
trade,  and  enriched  the  industrious 
population  of  our  ports.  Such  free- 
dom of  transit  allowed  of  assortment 
of  cargoes  for  foreign  markets,  and 
thus  extended  our  trade  in  general. 
A duty  of  15  per  cent  on  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  linens,  was,  during 
the  war,  thought  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  linen  manufactures  of  Ire- 
land. No  injury  resulted  from  that 
arrangement  while  we  engrossed  the 
commerce  of  the  world ; but  now  the 
case  was  altered,  and  many  who  were 
interested  in  the  linen  manufacture  of 
Ireland,  thought  a relaxation,  of  the 
transit  duty  advisable.  If  we  refused 
to  admit  German  linen  without  the 
paymentof  a transitduty,  the  foreigner 
would  rather  go  to  Germany  for  the 
article  ; he  would  then  either  pay  the 
duty  which  we  imposed,  or  take  a less 
valuable  article  as  a substitute ; and 
as  linen  might  be  a necessary  article 
in  the  assortment  of  his  cargo,  this 
duty  would  drive  him  away  altogether, 
even  when  desirous  of  obtaining  other 
articles  which  our  soil  or  industry 
could  supply.  He  now  came  to  a 
point  which  involved  important  inte- 
rests— he  meant  the  state  of  the  trade 
with  the  north  of  Europe,  and  the  du- 
ties imposed  on  the  importation  of 
timber  from  that  quarter.  The  mea- 


sure was  expressly  of  a temporary 
nature,  and  was  necessarily  to  be 
brought  under  review  in  March  next. 
The  interests  now  vested  in  the  tim- 
ber-trade to  our  North-American  co- 
lonies, grew  out  of  what  was  consider- 
ed as  a temporary  arrangement,  and 
had  of  course  no  security  against  a 
change  which  the  general  interests  of 
the  nation  might  require.  The  Ame- 
rican merchants  represent,  that,  from 
the  length  and  difficulty  of  the  voyage 
to  North  America,  the  larger  part  of 
the  value  of  the  timber  thence  im- 
ported consists  of  freight ; and  that 
the  mere  circumstance  of  the  proxi- 
mity of  the  northern  ports  of  Europe, 
by  enabling  ships  to  repeat  their  voy- 
ages frequently  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  would  reduce  the  number  of 
British  vessels  employed  in  the  tim- 
ber-trade to  one-third.  They  there- 
fore said,  that  whereas  it  was  expe- 
dient that  they  should  be  employed— 
and  whereas  they  could  not  be  so  em- 
ployed if  they  procure  timber  where 
it  is  cheapest  and  best — they  there- 
fore should  import  it  of  the  worst 
quality,  and  from  the  greatest  dis- 
tance. And  let  their  lordships  consi- 
der what  the  article  was  that  was  thus 
to  be  raised  in  price,  while  it  w’as  de- 
teriorated in  quality.  It  was  the  raw 
material  of  our  houses,  of  our  bridges, 
of  our  canals,  and  of  our  shipping  it- 
self ; and  so  inconsistent  were  the  pe- 
titioners, that  they  asked  to  continue 
duties  which  increased  the  expense 
of  their  own  trade.  Suppose  it  were 
proposed,  on  the  same  plea,  to  bring 
our  cotton  from  the  East  Indies,  in- 
stead of  importing  from  America,  he 
did  not  see  on  what  grounds  those 
could  resist  such  a proposition  who 
argued  that  we  ought  to  import  our 
timber  from  Canada  rather  than  from 
Norway.  The  committee, would  con- 
sider how  much  of  the  duty  might  be 
taken  off  the  timber  from  the  north, 
and  what  regulations  might  be  adopt- 
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ed  to  reserve  to  Canada  the  supply  of 
masts,  for  which  its  timber  was  pecu- 
liarly fitted.  It  deserved  serious  con- 
sideration how  much  more  we  paid 
for  the  timber  from  Canada  than  we 
should  pay  for  that  from  the  north  of 
Europe.  By  a calculation  which  he 
had  made,  the  difference  was  not  less 
than  500,000/.  annually  for  the  whole 
country,  and  in  the  port  of  London 
alone  100,000/.  had  been  paid  on  ac- 
count of  this  prohibitory  duty.  He 
would  now  advert  to  another  subject 
of  great  importance — the  state  of  our 
trade  with  France,  and  particularly 
in  the  article  of  wine.  Their  lord- 
ships  must  know  that  a duty  of  143/. 
18*.  was  imposed  upon  the  tun  of 
French  wine,  while  only  9 51.  was  im- 
posed upon  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
wines.  There  had  been  a falling  off  in 
the  duty  in  the  last  year  of  220,000 /. 
Now,  although  the  government  of 
France  was  not  disposed  to  enter  in- 
to any  commercial  treaty,  or  to  make 
any  liberal  arrangement  for  receiving 
our  manufactures  in  exchange  for 
their  wine,  he  would  not  allow  but 
that  some  change  should  be  made  in 
our  present  trade  with  that  country. 
What  he  had  said  with  regard  to  the 
wines  of  France,  would  apply  likewise 
to  its  silks  : and  if  our  own  pianufac- 
turers  in  silk  were  to  suffertemporarily 
by  a removal  of  the  prohibitory  duties, 
this  was  a case  in  which  he  would  will- 
ingly agree  to  a large  parliamentary 
grant  for  the  purpose  of  indemnity. 
He  now  came  to  a subject  which, 
with  whatever  difficulties  it  might  be 
surrounded,  had  at  least  this  advan- 
tage, that  it  would  relieve  and  benefit 
the  shipping  interest.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  their  lordships  not  to  re- 
collect and  to  apply  the  fact,  that  from 
one  of  the  largest,  most  fertile,  and 
most  populous  portions  of  the  globe, 
that  immense  space  which  lay  between 
Africa  and  America,  the  general  Bri- 
tish merchant  was  excluded.  From 


the  time  that  he  doubled  Cape  Horn, 
or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  found 
his  commercial  operations  cramped, 
and  his  enterprize  restrained ; not  by 
the  nature  of  the  country,  for  it  was 
rich  and  adapted  to  commerce ; not 
by  the  indisposition  of  the  people  to 
trade,  for  they  were  numerous,  indus- 
trious, and  disposed  to  exchange  their 
productions  for  ours ; not  by  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  seas,  for,  by  the  trade- 
winds  and  the  monsoons,  navigation 
was  easy  and  secure ; but  he  was  pur- 
sued, and  all  his  schemes  defeated,  by 
the  statute-book.  If  the  private  trade 
were  perfectly  unrestricted,  much 
smaller  vessels  might  be  employed, 
and  many  merchants  would  engage 
in  it  who  could  not  fit  out  a ship  of 
500  tons  burden.  There  existed  many 
nations  perfectly  accessible  to  smaller 
vessels,  who  were  now  never  visited. 
They  composed  a population  of  up- 
ward of 70,000,000 ; and  he  would  beg 
leave  to  read  a passage  from  a book 
lately  published,  (Mr  Crawford’s  His- 
tory of  the  Indian  Archipelago)  shew- 
ing the  facilities  for  commerce  in  the 
Eastern  seas,  the  great  wealth  which 
they  offered,  and  the  little  trade 
that  was  now  carried  on  in  them. 
He  was  the  more  disposed  to  be  san- 
guine in  these  expectations,  when  he 
contemplated  the  benefits  which  had 
arisen  from  a free  trade  in  the  only 
quarter  where  it  had  yet  been  per- 
mitted. Their  lordships  would  recol- 
lect that  six  years  ago,  when  the  trade 
to  the  East  Indies  was  not  open,  there 
was  no  independent  British  tonnage 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  At  present  he  was  happy  to 
inform  them  that  there  were  in  the 
Eastern  seas  20,000  tons  of  shipping 
in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, but  61,000  in  the  service  of  the 
free  trade.  The  free  trade  employed 
4720  British  seamen,  whilst  the  trade 
of  the  East  India  Company  employed 
only  2550  of  them.  Yet  it  wasapecu- 
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liar  hardship,  that  in  countries  where 
the  British  nad  established  an  unpre- 
cedented power,  and  where  they  ex- 
ercised an  uncontrolled  dominion,  an 
American  should  be  at  liberty  to  carry 
on  a trade  in  which  it  was  not  allow- 
ed to  an  Englishman  to  engage.  The 
trade  to  which  he  alluded  was  the  ex- 
portation of  tea,  which  he  understood 
was  more  than  ten  to  one  in  favour 
of  the  American  merchant : nor  was 
this  at  all  surprising  ; for  he  not  only 
derived  a benefit  from  the  liberty 
which  he  possessed  of  assorting  his 
cargo  when  and  where  he  pleased; 
but  also  from  the  liberty  which  he  en- 
joyed of  supplying  France,  Holland, 
and  other  parts  of  the  continent,  with 
that  commodity,  tea,  which  the  East 
India  Company  did  not  choose  to  do 
themselves,  and  would  not  allow  any 
of  their  fellow-countrymen  to  do  for 
them.  So  fully  was  he  convinced  of 
the  inexpediency  of  such  a restric- 
tion, that  nothing  could  induce  him 
to  believe  that  the  East  India  Com- 
pany would  not,  if  applied  to,  allow 
Englishmen  to  supply  France,  and 
Holland,  and  Germany,  with  tea  from 
Canton,  as  readily  as  she  allowed 
American  merchants  to  do  so.  He 
was  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  Bri- 
tish Government  ought  to  exert  its  in- 
fluence to  procure  the  immediate  inde- 
pendence of  South  America — by  no 
means : but  he  was  prepared  to  say, 
that,  considering  the  manner  in  which 
the  trade  of  its  subjects  had  increased 
at  Buenos  Ayres,  where  it  was  liable 
to  no  restrictions  during  the  years 
1810,  1811,  and  1812 — considering 
that  since  the  latter  of  these  periods 
it  had  even  increased  there  to  a two- 
fold amount,  and  that  similar  results 
had  taken  place  in  every  other  part 
of  that  great  continent  where  British 
manufactures  had  been  introduced,  it 
was  bound  by  every  tie  of  feeling  and 
of  interest  to  cement  the  connexion 
which  already  subsisted  between  the 


inhabitants  of  the  two  countries,  by 
the  utmost  good  faith,  kindness.,  and 
liberality.  To  cement  that  connexion 
would  not  be  a difficult  task  for  this 
country,  as  there  was  none  better  cal- 
culated to  inspire  the  South  Ameri- 
cans with  sentiments  of  respect  and 
affection.  It  was  only  necessary  t bat 
we  should  repeal  the  restrictions  un- 
der which  we  had  hitherto  guarded 
our  intercourse  with  them,  and  stand 
before  them  as  a country  ready  to  re- 
ceive their  produce  on  the  most  fa- 
vourable terms.  And  why  should 
they  not  repeal  these  restrictions  f 
Their  lordships,  he  was  sure,  were 
well  aware  that,  in  the  year  previous 
to  the  commencement  of  the  unfor- 
tunate war  which  terminated  in  the 
establishment  of  American  indepen- 
dence, our  exports  to  the  United 
States  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
3,000,000/. ; whereas  at  present  they 
amounted  to  no  less  a sum  than  thirty 
millions.  This  was  the  consequence 
of  free  trade.  The  noble  marquis 
then  strongly  urged  the  cultivation 
of  friendly  relations  with  Ireland,  as 
there  was  no  country  better  fitted  to 
give  employment  to  our  capital,  and 
become  a great  consumer  of  our  ma- 
nufactured goods.  Though  he  was 
not  very  ^anguine  in  his  expectations 
of  immediate  relief  to  the  present  dis- 
tress of  the  country,  he  could  not, 
with  the  feelings  which  he  entertained 
regarding  British  enterprize,  British 
skill,  and  British  ingenuity,  abandon 
the  hope  of  ultimate  relief  to  our  dis- 
tressed situation,  whilst  there  was  any 
part  of  the  globe  unexplored,  or  only 
partially  explored,  to  which  our  trade 
could  penetrate.  Our  merchants,  if 
they  were  now  oppressed  with  the 
difficulties  which  he  had  before  de- 
scribed, were  not,  however,  deprived 
of  that  high  character,  that  good  faith, 
and  that  persevering  industry,  which 
had  always  distinguished  them. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool,  in  rising  to 
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give  the  sentiments  of  ministers  upon 
this  subject,  expressed  the  high  gra- 
tification with  which  he  had  listened 
to  the  able  and  candid  speech  of  the 
noble  Marquis.  He  entirely  agreed 
with  him  in  his  views  of  the  close  con- 
nexion between  the  different  branches 
of  national  industry,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  of  the  advantage  of  confining 
the  present  inquiry  to  the  subject  of 
our  foreign  trade.  Admitting  that 
commercial  distress  existed,  he  saw 
no  proof  of  its  having  risen  to  that 
magnitude  which  had  sometimes  been 
supposed.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
there  was  no  ground  of  believing  that 
it  arose  from  any  reduction  of  any 
of  the  great  articles  of  consump- 
tion within  the  country,  except  it 
were  the  article  of  wines.  He  had 
taken  considerable  pains  to  ascertain 
the  truth  of  this  assertion  in  every 
instance,  and  where  it  could  be  ob- 
tained, he  thought  the  consumption, 
as  to  quantity,  was  a better  test  than 
the  consumption  as  to  value  ; for, 
though  the  latter  was  fluctuating  and 
uncertain,  the  quantity  upon  which 
the  revenue  was  raised,  was  fixed  and 
stable.  He  had  before  him  a paper 
containing  an  account  of  the  articles 
of  consumption  for  the  last  four  years, 
and  the  fair  way  to  come  to  a right 
conclusion  would  be  to  consider  what 
had  been  the  average  on  the  last  three 
years — he  meant  they  ears  1817, 18 18, 
and  1819,  and  to  compare  that  aver- 
age with  the  actual  consumption.  The 
noble  lord  then  made  a comparison, 
in  the  manner  which  he  had  stated, 
between  the  numbers  of  pounds  of 
tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  malt,  and  of  gal- 
lons of  British  spirits,  which  had  been 
consumed  in  the  present  year,  and 
the  average  number  of  those  consu- 
med in  the  three  preceding  years.  In 
all  of  these  commodities,  except  the 
last,  he  stated  that  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  consumption,  and  that  the 
diminution  of  the  latter  had  been 


compensated  by  more  than  a propor- 
tional increase  in  the  consumption  of 
foreign  spirits.  No  doubt  there  was 
a certain  distress  felt  not  only  in  Bri- 
tain, but  all  over  Europe,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  convulsion  which  had 
agitated  the  whole  civilized  world, 
and  unhinged  all  the  natural  relations 
of  men.  General,  however,  as  was 
the  distress  which  prevailed  at  pre- 
sent in  Europe,  it  was  much  inferior 
to  that  which  existed  at  present  in 
the  United  States  of  America;  and 
he  would  therefore  ask  those  who 
ascribed  the  present  stagnation  of  our 
trade  to  the  effects  of  taxation,  tithes, 
and  poor-rates,  which  he  was  free  to 
confess  must  produce  some  effect,  to 
compare  the  national  debt  of  America 
with  its  revenue.  The  cause  of  the 
suffering  now  felt  in  America  was 
quite  evident ; it  was  this — that  whilst 
Europe  had  been  at  war  for  twenty 
years  out  of  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
America  had  only  been  at  war  for  two 
years.  She  became  the  principal  neu- 
tral power  during  the  greater  part  of 
that  period  ; nay,  at  one  time  she  was 
the  only  neutral  power.  She  supplied 
this  country  with  articles  from  the  con- 
tinent which  it  could  procure  nowhere 
else,  and  thus  had  increased  in  wealth, 
in  agriculture,  in  navigation,  in  com- 
merce, and  in  every  other  national  re- 
source, more  than  any  other  nation  had 
ever  done  in  the  same  period.  She  had 
made  in  these  twenty  years  a progress 
that  under  other  circumstances  she 
could  not  have  made  in  sixty,  no,  nor 
in  eighty  years.  Now,  however,  when 
the  arts  of  peace  had  begun  once  more 
to  flourish  in  Europe,  America  felt 
the  effect,  not  of  her  former  distress, 
but  of  her  former  prosperity.  She 
was  now  retrograding,  and  must  re- 
trace the  immense  strides  which  she 
had  made  in  the  last  twenty  years, 
until  she  stood  in  the  situation  which 
she  then  occupied.  Lord  Liverpool 
gave  his  unequivocal  assent  to  the 
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principles  of  free  trade.  He  believed 
it  would  have  been  of  great  benefit 
to  the  world  if  these  principles  had 
been  always  acted  upon,  and  if  no 
state  had  ever  imposed  shackles  on 
the  trade  and  industry  of  another. 
The  noble  Marquis,  however,  was  too 
enlightened*  not  to  admit  the  excep- 
tion to  these  principles,  which  were 
dictated  by  the  actual  policy  of  the 
world,  and  the  existing  laws  of  the 
country.  Lord  L.  only  complained 
that  this  view  of  the  subject  had  been 
too  slightly  adverted  to.  An  imme- 
diate recurrence  to  first  principles, 
■would  unhinge  the  value  of  all  pro- 
perty, particularly  in  land.  How 
could  we  expect  other  countries  to 
admit  our  manufactures,  unless  we 
received  their  raw  produce  in  return  ? 
Yet  the  state  of  the  country  rendered 
it  absolutely  necessary,  he  conceived, 
to  extendsome protection  to  thegrow- 
ers  of  corn.  His  lordship,  at  some 
length,  defended  the  present  system 
of  the  corn  laws,  as  preferable  to  any 
plan  of  protecting  duties.  He  de- 
fended also  the  present  state  of  the 
currency.  The  restriction  on  the  bank 
payments  appeared  important,  and 
even  necessary  during  tne  war  ; but 
now,  it  could  only  serve  to  create  a 
fictitious  capital,  and  give  rise  to  a 
spirit  of  over-trading.  In  regard  to 
manufactures,  his  own  opinion  was, 
that  if  all  the  laws  with  regard  to 
wool  were  repealed,  our  woollen  ma- 
nufacture would  not  be  injured.  The 
same  observation  might  be  applied  to 
our  cotton  manufacture ; but  with  re- 
gard to  silk  and  linen,  he  conceived 
there  was  some  ground  for  hesitation. 
A free  trade  would  put  an  absolute 
end  to  the  former.  No  doubt  it  might 
be  matter  of  regret  that  a silk  manu- 
facture was  ever  established  in  this 
country.  It  would  have  been  much 
more  natural  to  import  it  from  France, 
in  exchange  for  some  other  commo- 
dity. But  when  he  considered  the 


extent  of  that  trade,  the  artificial  en- 
couragement it  had  received,  and  the 
number  of  persons  it  employed— 
50,000  or  60,000 — he  confessed  he 
saw  no  way  of  getting  rid  of  it. — 
Then,  again,  was  the  House  aware 
of  the  effect  which  must  necessari- 
ly be  produced  upon  the  linen  ma- 
nufacture of  Ireland,  by  a removal  of 
all  restrictions  upon  foreign  linens  ? 
When  he  referred  to  the  peculiar  si- 
tuation of  Ireland,  it  was  impossible 
not  to  be  startled  at  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  possible  result.  He  would 
again  sa*y,  that  he  regretted  those 
laws  which  had  brought  about  so  ar- 
tificial a state  of  things,  but  what  was 
once  done  ought  not,  in  many  cases, 
or  rather  could  not,  be  undone.  In 
regard  to  the  substitution  of  protect- 
ing duties  for  absolute  prohibition, 
and  to  the  extension  of  the  warehou- 
sing system  and  the  transit  trade,  he 
was  inclined  to  concur  with  Ldftl 
Lansdowne.  With  regard  to  the  duty 
on  Baltic  timber,  it  had  not  been  im- 
posed with  any  commercial  view.  We 
were  then  excluded  from  the  conti- 
nent, and  ministers  were  induced  to 
direct  their  views  towards  America, 
as  a quarter  whence  we  might  derive 
a sure  supply  for  naval  purposes.  On 
the  faith  of  a countervailing  duty,  an 
increased  capital  was  employed  by 
the  merchants  in  the  American  tim- 
ber trade.  He  admitted  that  this  was 
now  an  open  question.  He  allowed 
that  the  treaty  with  Portugal,  one 
considered  a masterpiece  of  political 
wisdom,  had  no  real  claim  to  that 
character,  while  that  with  France,  in 
1787,  had  certainly  been  formed  on 
sound  principles.  Yet  for  five  years 
under  this  last  treaty,  from  1787  to 
1792,  the  average  export  to  France  of 
British  produce  and  manufactures 
had  been  71 8,630/. ; those  to  Portugal, 
637,652/. ; those  to  Spain,  623,340/- 
At  present  our  exports  to  Portugal 
and  the  Brazils  amounted  to  four  mil- 
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lions.  In  regard  to  India,  he  doubted 
if  the  exports  of  our  manufactures 
thither  could  be  increased.  They  had 
already  been  too  great,  and  had  led 
to  a falling-off  last  year.  He  was 
persuaded  every  attempt  to  introduce 
British  goods  into  China  would  prove 
abortive.  The  carrying  trade  between 
India  and  China  was  a question  left 
open  by  the  late  charter ; and  he  cer- 
tainly saw  no  objection,  that  the  pro- 
duce of  India  should  be  imported  di- 
rect to  any  country  in  Europe.  Un- 
der these  qualifications  he  gave  his 
cordial  assent  to  the  motion  for  a com- 
mittee ; believing,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  best  remedies  were  time  and 
patience,  and  that  permanence  was 
an  important  feature  in  all  legislation. 

The  motion  for  a committee  was 
then  unanimously  agreed  to. 

* The  subject  had  already  been 
brought  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  Mr  Baring,  on  occasion  of 
presenting  the  petition  of  the  mer- 
chants of  London.  He  denied  any 
idea,  on  the  part  of  the  petitioners, 
of  being  favoured  at  the  expense  of 
other  classes.  If  commercial  men 
knew  their  own  interest,  they  could 
have  no  other  object  than  general 
prosperity  ; if  agriculture  did  not 
flourish,  commerce  must  necessarily 
decay.  The  distress  and  embarrass- 
ment of  the  country,  instead  of  gra- 
dually diminishing,  were  upon  the  in- 
crease. Whilst  every  other  commer- 
cial country  was  in  a state  of  progres- 
sive recovery,  this  alone  had  all  the 
appearance  of  a deep  decline.  The 
present  languor  might  certainly  be  re- 
garded as  comparative,  as  a natural 
consequence  of  the  peculiar  events 
and  termination  of  the  war.  Whilst 
that  war  continued,  we  enjoyed  a mo- 
nopoly of  trade;  we  took  larger  strides 
in  commercial  industry  and  enter- 
prize  than  ever  were  before  taken  by 
any  people.  The  trade,  of  which  we 
had  enjoyed  a monopoly,  was  now  di- 

10 


vided  with  all  Europe.  Every  coun- 
try had  its  share,  and  we  had  to  con- 
tend against  rivals  in  every  direction. 
In  all  parts  of  the  world  competition 
was  alive  and  vigorous.  What  the 
House,  therefore,  had  to  consider, 
was  the  propriety  of  recurringto  those 
old  and  established  principles  which 
had  proved  the  most  solid  foundation 
of  our  commerce.  The  honourable 
member  then  made  some  observations 
on  the  disadvantages  which  he  con- 
ceived us  to  sustain  from  the  change 
of  the  currency,  and  from  what  he 
considered  the  impolitic  arrangement 
of  the  com  laws.  He  would  not  now 
say  much  on  this  last  topic,  except 
to  reprobate  the  petitions  which  had 
been  presented  to  Parliament  for  ad- 
ditional restrictions.  To  him  it  ap- 
peared quite  obvious,  that  the  pros- 
perity of  this  country  must  now  de-' 
pend  on  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
world.  The  same  extent  of  commerce 
which  we  had  enjoyed  was  certainly 
not  attainable,  and  without  more 
subordination  there  could  be  neither 
confidence  nor  security.  The  peti- 
tioners asked  only  for  mature  and  calm 
deliberation — for  an  unprejudiced  re- 
view of  interests  apparently  opposite 
to  each  other.  Something,  he  sin- 
cerely believed,  must  be  done,  to  en- 
able us  to  go  on  at  all.  It  was  satis- 
factory to  know  that  there  was  no 
person  in  the  country  more  sensible 
of  the  truths  contained  in  the  petition 
than  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
at  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
He  was  not,  he  believed,  exceeded  in 
zeal  for  the  application  of  just  prin- 
ciples of  commercial  policy  by  any  of 
the  advocates  for  a change  in  our  pre- 
sent system.  It  was  painful,  however, 
to  find  that  his  Majesty's  ministers 
generally  did  not  look  at  this  ques- 
tion with  the  eyes  of  statesmen,  and 
that  the  true  interests  of  the  country 
were  overlooked  in  the  anxiety  to 
preserve  place.  The  object  to  which. 
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mainly,  this  petition  was  directed, 
was  the  adoption  of  a general  prin- 
ciple, having  for  its  basis  as  great  and 
extensive  a freedom  of  commercial  re- 
gulation as  was  possible.  The  peti- 
tioners also  prayed  that  the  legisla- 
ture would  contract  as  much  as  pos- 
sible those  general  or  positive  restric- 
tions on  the  importation  of  certain  ar- 
ticles which  weighed  heavily  on  the 
commerce  of  the  country.  Why  should 
we  be  restrained  from  procuring  tim- 
ber from  Riga,  and  other  ports  of 
Russia,  Poland,  and  the  various  north- 
ern states  ? That  trade  formerly  em- 
ployed British  shipping  to  a great 
extent,  and  was  very  useful  in  rear- 
ing and  supporting  seamen.  But  the 
restrictive  system  had  driven  Great 
Britain  out  of  that  trade,  and  given 
to  her  a character  of  severity,  with 
respect  to  her  commercial  restrictions, 
which  was  highly  prejudicial  to  her 
interests.  Without  wishing  to  do  away 
with  the  general  tenor  of  the  naviga- 
tion laws,  he  thought  there  were  cer- 
tain details  which  might  be  advan- 
tageously modified.  He  then  went 
over  the  same  grounds  with  Lord 
Lansdowne — the  warehousing  system 
— the  transit  trade — the  communica- 
tion with  the  East  Indies,  and  with 
South  America.  A very  great  object 
was  to  remove  the  restrictions  which 
had  been  imposed  by  foreign  nations. 
With  respect  to  France,  no  attempt 
had  been  made  to  put  an  end  to  these 
restrictions.  The  existing  feelings  of 
that  country,  and  the  circumstances 
that  now  prevailed,  operated  against 
any  mercantile  connexion  or  arrange- 
ment with  England,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  for  some  time  to  form  one. 
He  did  not,  therefore,  blame  the 
noble  lord  (Castlereagh)  for  not  ha- 
ving demanded  concessions,  when  the 
French  treaty  was  entered  into,  w hich 
probably  would  not  have  lasted  very 
long.  The  first  step  towards  nutting 
an  end  to  restrictions  of  this  descrip- 


tion, was  by  removing  them  at  home. 
To  require  foreign  countries,  by  trea- 
ty, to  open  their  ports  to  us,  and,  in 
return,  to  shut  up  our  ports  against 
all  communication  with  them,  wasrua- 
nifestly  unjust.  The  circumstances  of 
the  times  were  such  as  to  call  on  them 
imperatively  to  go  into  this  examina- 
tion, that  they  might  convince  them- 
selves whether  nothing  could  be  done 
for  the  country — whether  no  encou- 
ragement could  be  given  to  its  industry 

and  whether  they  must  continue  to 

bear,  without  hope  of  relief,  the  mani- 
fold privations  which  they  mustall  feel. 

Mr  Robinson,  in  reply  to  this 
speech,  followed  the  same  course 
which  was  taken  by  Lord  Liverpool 
in  the  Lords.  He  expressed  his  ac- 
quiescence in  all  the  general  princi- 
les  laid  down  by  Mr  Baring.  He 
ad  always  stated  it  as  his  clear  opi- 
nion, that  positive  restriction  was 
founded  in  error,  and  calculated  to 
defeat  the  object  it  was  intended  to 
promote.  The  same  statement  he  had 
no  objection  to  repeat  now.  He  de- 
nied, however,  the  assertion,  either 
that  ministers  were  indifferent  to  the 
subject  and  solely  anxious  to  keep 
their  places,  or  that  he  met  among 
them  any  peculiar  opposition  to  his 
views.  The  resistance  came  at  least 
as  much  from  the  other  side  of  the 
House.  The  fact  was,  that  habits, 
connected  with  certain  systems,  be- 
came so  deeply  rooted,  that  it  was 
extremely  difficult  to  get  gentlemen 
to  consent  to  any  alteration.  He  sta- 
ted this  as  a reason  wThy  he  had  not 
endeavoured  to  bring  his  owrn  prin- 
ciples more  decidedly  into  practice. 
The  restrictive  system  ought  to  be 
amended,  and  it  was  his  intention  to 
bring  in  a bill  this  session  to  effect 
some  amendment.  The  navigation 
laws  were  necessary  and  advantageous 
to  commerce  ; still  they  were  capable 
of  improvement,  and  ought  to  be  im- 
proved to  a great  extent.  He  had 
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beard  with  particular  pleasure  Mr 
Baring  justify  his  noble  friend  and 
the  government  for  not,  at  the  peace, 
obtaining  commercial  advantages  as 
favours  from  friends,  or  punishments 
on  enemies.  Justice,  peace,  and  po- 
licy, were  equally  opposed  to  such 
an  acquisition  of  commerce.  With 
France  it  was  not  easy  to  manage  a 
commercial  arrangement.  Great  pre- 
judices existed  on  both  sides,  and  very 
foolish  prejudices  they  certainly  were. 
Nothing  was  so  preposterous  as  for 
any  persons  in  either  nation  to  repine, 
if  any  did  repine,  at  the  prosperity 
of  the  other.  In  regard  to  the  parti-  „ 
cular  branches  of  trade  touched  upon, 
Mr  R.  gave  views  generally  conform- 
able to  those  stated  by  Lord  Liver- 
pool. 

Lord  Milton  strongly  supported 
the  principles  and  views  of  the  peti- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  expressed 
his  satisfaction  at  the  speech  made  by 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
At  the  same  time  he  took  occasion  to 
enter  into  some  general  views  of  the 
commercial  and  financial  state  of  the 
country. 

Mr  Ricardo  took  nearly  the  same 
view  of  the  subject.  He  had  heard 
the  petition  with  great  pleasure,  and 
he  was  particularly  pleased  with  the 
liberal  sentiments  delivered  by  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  opposite 
(Mr  Robinson.)  The  petition  itself 
contained  the  justest  principles  of  po- 
litical economy.  The  establishment 
of  the  system  of  free  trade  which  the 
petitioners  recommended,  was  sur- 
rounded with  great  difficulties:  these 
difficulties  w ere  of  two  kinds,  as  the 
the  change  would  affect  the  revenue, 
and  different  opposing  interests.  The 
question  of  revenue  was  of  great  im- 
portance, but  it  did  not  necessarily 
stand  in  the  way  of  some  alteration. 
The  sources  whence  the  taxes  were 
derived  might  bechanged,and  a great 
service  might  be  done  to  the  people 


without  an  injury  to  the  revenue. 
They  might  even  be  brought  to  pay 
other  taxes  to  a greater  amount  with 
less  inconvenience  than  the  present : 
and  the  substitution  might  be  highly 
beneficial.  The  other  question,  re- 
gardingvested  interests,  was  likewise 
one  of  great  delicacy.  Gentlemen 
who  had  vested  large  capitals  in  a 
particular  branch  of  trade  on  the  faith 
of  the  continuance  of  the  present 
laws,  could  not,  with  any  degree  of 
justice,  be  subjected  to  a change  in 
those  laws  which  would  seriously  in- 
jure their  interests.  This  was  a good 
argument  against  any  immediate,  or 
rapid,  or  precipitate  alteration  ; but 
it  was  no  reason  against  gradual  im- 
provement. 

After  some  observations  by  Mr  El- 
lice, Mr  Marryat,  and  Mr  T.  Wilson, 
the  petition  was  ordered  to  be  laid  on 
the  table,  and  to  be  printed. 

This  subject  was  brought  again 
under  discussion,  when,  soon  after, 
Mr  Kirkman  Finlay  presented  a si- 
milar petition  from  the  merchants  of 
Glasgow.  Mr  Finlay  accompanied  it 
with  a judicious  speech,  in  which  he 
enforced  the  views  which  had  been 
taken  by  Mr  Baring.  The  chief  no- 
velty of  it  consisted  in  the  better  hopes 
which  he  was  led  to  form  of  the  fu- 
ture prosperity  of  the  country,  and 
the  favourable  • report  which  he 
made  of  those  districts  with  which 
he  was  personally  connected.  He 
was  happy  to  be  enabled  to  say, 
with  reference  to  this  subject,  that 
infatuation  and  delusion  appeared  to 
be  subsiding  where  their  influence 
had  been  most  injurious.  Peace  and 
order  were  in  some  degree  re-esta- 
blished, and  the  condition  of  the  la- 
bourer was  already  bettered.  He 
doubted  not  that  the  whole  country 
was  progressively  improving,  and  that 
in  our  chief  manufactures,  cotton  and 
linen,  we  should  still  be  enabled  to 
break  down  all  foreign  competition. 
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Mr  Baring  made  a few  explanatory 
observations,  previous  to  the  petition 
being  laid  on  the  table. 

Notwithstanding  these  declarations 
of  liberal  principles,  the  only  specific 
attempt  made  to  obtain  freedom  of 
trade  during  this  session,  was  unsuc- 
cessful. This  was  Lord  Milton's  mo- 
tion to  repeal  the  tax  upon  foreign 
wool,  a measure  pressing  so  hard  upon 
this  favourite  and  staple  branch  of 
British  manufacture,  that  it  appears 
only  wonderful  that  it  should  ever 
have  been  carried  into  effect.  Lord 
M.  asked,  was  it  wise  to  check  the 
introduction  of  raw  materials,  on 
which,  by  the  industry  of  man,  so 
great  a profit  was  made  ? The  value 
of  the  wool  was  doubled,  tripled,  and 
even  quadrupled,  w'hen  manufactured 
into  cloth.  Last  year,  the  manufac- 
tures of  Great  Britain  enjoyed  in  the 
American  market  an  advantage  of  7 
per  cent  over  the  manufactures  of 
every  other  nation.  But  if  another 
sixpence  in  the  pound  were  added  to 
the  wool  tax,  it  would  reduce  our  ad- 
vantage to  the  ratio  of  100  to  98, 
when  compared  to  French  manufac- 
tures. This,  to  say  the  least,  was  run- 
ning a severe  race,  and  a risk  of  lo- 
sing the  American  market,  which  he 
thought  no  wise  nation  ought  to  run. 
— The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
however,  urged,  that  this  tax  was  both 
of  considerable  importance  in  a finan- 
cial view,  and  at  the  same  time  that 
it  operated  as  a protection  to  the 
growers  of  British  wool.  It  admitted 
as  much  foreign  wool  as  was  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  manufacture ; 
yet  it  prevented  that  immense  influx 
of  foreign  wool  into  the  market  at  a 
low  price,  which  might  finally  check 
the  growth  of  the  material  in  Eng- 
land. The  importation  had  lately  in- 
creased five-fold  ; while  the  importa- 
tion had  increased  but  two-fifths.  The 
motion  was  in  consequence  negatived 
by  a majority  of  202  to  128. 


Lord  J.  Russell,  during  the  present 
session,  continued  to  push  his  mea- 
sures against  the  Cornish  boroughs 
convicted  of  bribery.  Disappointed  in 
his  attempt  to  exclude  them  from 
electing  members  to  serve  in  the  pre- 
sent Parliament,  his  views  were  now 
directed  towards  total  disfranchise- 
ment. Gram  pound,  in  which  cor- 
ruption appeared  to  be  pre-eminent, 
and  almost  universal,  was  selected  as 
an  unquestionably  fit  subject  against 
which  this  sentence  might  be  exe- 
cuted. 

On  the  10th  May,  his  lordship  mo- 
ved for  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill.  We 
would  merely  state  the  general  scope 
of  it.  It  disabled  Grampound  from 
sending  members  to  Parliament,  and 
enabled  those  voters  in  that  borough 
who  had  not  been  convicted  of  cor- 
ruption, to  vote  for  members  as  if  they 
were  freeholders  of  the  county.  Ano- 
ther part  of  the  bill  was,  that  it  em- 
powered the  election,  by  the  borough 
of  Leeds,  of  two  members,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  present  Parliament,  or, 
in  case  any  vacancy  occurred  in  the 
borough  of  Grampound,  before  that 
eriod.  The  right  of  suffrage  which 
e proposed  for  the  borough  ofLeeds, 
wouid  extend  to  persons  renting 
houses  to  the  value  of  51.  per  annum. 
The  borough  of  Leeds,  it  must  be  ob- 
served, comprehended  a much  larger 
space  than  the  town  of  Leeds.  It  was 
thirty  miles  in  circumference — com- 
prised eight  or  ten  villages,  besides  the 
town — and  contained  about  seventy 
thousand  inhabitants.  Supposing  the 
right  of  suffrage  to  be  granted  to  those 
who  rented  houses  of  the  annual  va- 
lue of  51. , the  number  of  voters  would 
be  about  eight  thousand.  Some  indi- 
viduals were  of  opinion  that  the  right 
should  not  be  granted  to  those  who 
did  not  rent  houses  of  the  value  ot 
10/.  a-year,  which  would  reduce  the 
voters  to  the  number  of  5500 ; hut, 
on  consideration,  he  conceived  that  it 
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was  better  to  extend  the  privilege  of 
suffrage  to  the  smaller  sum.  His  great 
object  was  to  have  the  principle  of 
transferring  the  elective  franchise 
from  convicted  boroughs  acknow- 
ledged and  established  by  Parliament. 
If  that  principle  were  established,  it 
would  be  entirely  indifferent  to  him 
whether  the  franchise  was  extended 
at  all  to  Leeds  ; or,  if  granted  to  that 
borough,  whether  it  was  given  in  the 
particular  manner  which  he  proposed, 
or  whether  it  was  extended  to  the 
WestRidingofYorkshire,  or  any  other 
populous  place. 

This  motion  was  received  on  the 
ministerial  side  by  Mr  Canning,  with 
a cautious  consent  to  the  simple 
proposition  of  bringing  in  the  bill. 
He  was  perfectly  disposed,  on  his  own 
part,  and  on  the  part  of  those  with 
whom  he  acted,  to  see  the  noble  lord’s 
bill  brought  before  the  House  for  dis- 
cussion. And  so  far  as  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  principle,  that  a bo- 
rough convicted  of  gross  bribery  and 
corruption,  such  as  in  former  times 
would  produce  an  order  for  disfran- 
chisement, went,  he  was  ready  to  say, 
that  to  such  disfranchisement,  in  such 
a proved  case,  he  had  no  objection. 
So  far  would  he  go.  But  he  was  sure 
it  was  not  necessary  to  appeal  to  the 
noble  lord’s  candour  for  the  preser- 
vation of  any  ulterior  opinion  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  franchise,  so 
taken  away,  should  be  disposed  of. 
He  made  this  reservation  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  lest  his  sentiments  might 
be  misunderstood  ; for,  if  there  were 
any  point  which  the  noble  lord  had 
stated,  on  which  he  had  decided  dif- 
ferently from  the  noble  lord,  and  to 
which  no  circumstances  could  make 
him  agree,  it  was  this — “ that  the 
measure  itself  was  comparatively  in- 
different, but  that  the  establishment 
of  the  principle  was  every  thing.,,  He 
would  look  only  to  this  specific  mea- 
sure ; and,  as  far  as  possible,  be  would 
VOL.  XII.  TART  i. 
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avoid,  and  he  hoped  the  House  would 
pursue  the  same  course,  legislating  on 
the  general  principle. 

The  bill  was  then  brought  in  with- 
out opposition,  and  on  the  19th  May, 
when  the  second  reading  was  moved, 
became  the  subject  of  a lengthened 
debate.  Lord  John  now  expounded 
the  malversations,  on  the  ground  of 
which  Grampound  was  to  be  divested 
of  its  rights.  It  seemed,  that  one  of 
the  electors  had  got  a list,  containing 
the  names  of  60  persons  who  had  the 
right  to  vote,  and  of  whom  58  had 
voted : of  these  58  no  less  than  4*7  had 
the  sum  of  35/.  affixed  to  their  names 
as  the  price  of  their  suffrages.  On 
exhibiting  this  list  to  Sir  Manasseh 
Lopes,  he  allowed  to  Mr  Teed,  into 
whose  hands  it  had  fallen,  that  it  was 
pretty  correct.  On  this,  Mr  Teed 
indicted  34*  of  the  corrupt  parties,  out 
of  whom  24*  were  convicted.  Some 
of  the  others  he  did  not  prosecute,  on 
account  of  th^  insufficiency  of  evi- 
dence, and  a still  greater  number  on 
account  of  their  poverty.  It  also 
clearly  appeared  in  evidence,  that  at 
various  times  sums  of  money  had 
been  expended  in  this  borough  to  in- 
fluence the  return  of  members  to  Par- 
liament. It  was  proved  that  one  per- 
son had  attended  at  a meeting  of  de- 
legates from  Grampound,  at  which  it 
was  agreed  that  5000/.  should  be 
given  for  the  return.  Another  indivi- 
dual, an  attorney  at  Grampound,  sta- 
ted, that  the  sum  of  8400/.  was  set 
down  in  a bill,  as  the  regular  sum  re- 
quired for  the  two  seats  for  that  bo- 
rough. These  transactions  took  place 
at  different  periods  ; and  it  was  ad- 
mitted by  all  the  witnesses,  that  it 
had  been  customary  to  pay  for  the 
votes  of  the  electors.  So  far  the  evi- 
dence went ; but  the  common  fame 
and  notoriety  of  these  transactions 
made  the  case  still  stronger.  It  ap- 
peared that  it  was  a common  saying 
with  the  electors,  that  “ they  wished 
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to  be  feeding  again  the  meaning  of 
which  was,  that  they  desired  to  be 
paid  beforehand.  One  of  the  alder- 
men stated,  u that  he  believed  almost 
every  freeman  in  the  place  received  a 
bribe  ;’*  and  being  asked,  how  many 
he  thought  did  not  receive  a bribe — 
whether  there  were  even  three  or  four 
uncorrupt  persons  in  the  borough  ?** 
he  answered,  “ perhaps  there  may  be 
three  or  four.*'  Upon  these  grounds 
the  honourable  member  conceived 
the  House  were  most  fully  justified  in 
disfranchising  Grampound ; and  the 
only  question  was,  how  the  blank  was 
to  be  supplied.  He  quoted  three  cases 
of  boroughs  which  had  lost  their  pri- 
vileges on  the  ground  of  bribery.  One 
was  New-Shoreham,  where  it  was  first 
proposed,  that  the  offending  members 
should  merely  be  incapacitated  ; but 
it  was  afterwards  determined,  that  the 
franchise  should  be  extended  to  the 
neighbouring  rape  of  Bramber.  Ano- 
ther was  that  of  Cricklade,  in  which 
the  borough  was  thrown  into  the 
neighbouring  hundred.  The  third  was 
that  of  Aylesbury,  where  the  greater 
number  of  the  electors,  being  proved 
uilty  of  bribery,  were  disfranchised, 
’he  question,  whether  Grampound 
■was  to  be  thrown  into  the  neighbour- 
ing hundred,  or  the  franchise  trans- 
ferred to  some  other  place,  was  of 
very  little  consequence  to  that  place, 
the  voters  of  which,  even  in  the  for- 
mer case,  would  form  only  a very 
small  minority.  4‘  Alas  ! the  glory  of 
Grampound  is  gone  for  ever ! The 
electors  will  no  more  have  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  a baronet,  out  of  pure 
motives  of  charity,  sending  confiden- 
tial agents  to  relieve  their  distresses 
and  minister  to  their  wants.  They 
will  no  more  be  delighted  with  the 
gratifying  spectacle  or  the  merchants 
of  London  contending  to  represent 
them.  Never  again  will  they  have  the 
satisfaction  of  almost  murdering  those 
who  had  the  hardihood  to  propound 


the  bribery-oath !”  The  neighbouring 
hundred  had  no  right  whatever  to  the 
elective  franchise ; and  considering 
that  the  number  of  boroughs  in  Corn- 
wall was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
population  of  the  country,  there  ap- 
peared no  expediency  in  this  plan. 
But  there  had  grown  up,  within  the 
last  thirty  or  forty  years,  a number  of 
towns,  whose  large  population  and 
extensive  wealth  placed  them  amongst 
the  foremost  of  the  great  towns  of  this 
country — and  they  were  at  present 
debarred  from  the  right  of  returning 
members  to  serve  in  Parliament.  Of 
these  towns, five  alone  contained  near- 
ly 500,000  inhabitants.  When  they 
saw  towns  of  such  extent,  so  rich,  and 
so  abundantly  peopled,  without  re- 
presentatives in  that  house,  could  it 
be  supposed  that  their  ancestors,  who 
allowed  members  for  Wales,  for  Ches- 
ter, for  Durham,  and  other  places 
comparatively  insignificant,  would,  if 
those  great  towns  had  grown  up  in 
their  times,  have  refused  them  the 
right  of  sending  members  to  Parlia- 
ment ? If  they  looked  to  Bristol,  Li- 
verpool, and  other  great  towns  which 
sent  members  to  that  House,  they 
would  see  none  of  those  disorders 
which  at  present  prevailed  in  the  un- 
represented districts  throughout  the 
country.  He  wras  prepared  to  con- 
tend, that  the  more  generally  the  right 
of  voting  was  diffused,  the  less  like- 
lihood would  there  be  of  the  growth 
of  bribery  ami  corruption  in  the  lar- 
ger towns.  The  principles  even  ol 
the  members  of  that  House  had  chan- 
ged. There  had  been  times  when 
many  of  the  members  would  not  have 
scrupled  to  receive  large  sums  of  mo- 
ney for  their  votes.  That  practice 
was  now  abolished — such  a thing  was 
no  longer  known — because  the  people 
were  less  open  to  bribery.  He  stated 
this,  because  it  ought  to  be  understood 
that  all  the  defects  of  the  system  were 
not  to  be  traced  to  that  House,  but 
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vere  rather  to  be  found  in  that  abuse 
of  the  elective  franchise  which  had 
prevailed  in  the  country.  In  support 
of  that  view  of  the  subject,  he  was 
happy  to  state  that  there  appeared, 
in  tne  late  general  election,  several 
instances  which  shewed  that  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people,  with  respect  to  the 
exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  were 
very  much  improved.  Some  time  ago 
a meeting  had  been  held  in  a very 
populous  part  of  the  country,  at  which 
resolutions,  binding  the  electors  to 
return  members  from  none  but  pure 
motives,  were  entered  into.  At  Read- 
ing, resolutions  were  passed  to  pre- 
vent corrupt  and  illegal  influence  in 
that  borough.  He  understood  that 
an  honourable  member,  his  honour- 
able friend,  he  would  say,  the  member 
for  Northumberland,  intended,  if  the 
bill  came  to  be  committed,  to  move 
thattheEast  and  VVestRidings  of  York- 
shire should  be  substituted  for  Leeds. 
He  thought  that  to  transfer  the  fran- 
chise to  Leeds  was  preferable,  but  that 
was  a question  of  inferior  importance. 

Lord  Castlereagh  did  not  mean  to 
oppose  the  second  reading  of  the  bill, 
and  would  endeavour  to  state  his  sen- 
timents in  the  same  fair  and  candid 
manner  as  had  been  done  by  the  no- 
ble lord.  He  concurred  with  him  in 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  bill. 
He  agreed  that  the  borough  of  Gram- 
pound  had  misconducted  itself,  and 
that  an  adequate  remedy  ought  to  be 
applied.  Therefore  the  question  was, 
not  whether  a remedy  should  be  ap- 
plied, but  what  the  nature  of  that  re- 
medy should  be.  The  difference  he 
felt,  arose  from  the  fundamental  dif- 
ference of  their  opinion  upon  parlia- 
mentary reform,  which  he  considered 
fair  to  state  to  the  noble  lord  and  to 
the  House.  The  noble  lord  wished 
to  establish  by  this  hill,  pro  tatiio,  the 
principle  of  parliamentary  reform 
which  he  espoused.  He  himself  did 
tot  look  upon  the  measure  in  that 


point  of  view ; he  only  viewed  it  as 
a measure  to  correct  corruption  in 
Grampound.  On  a former  occasion, 
when  the  noble  lord  had  proposed  a 
measure  of  this  nature,  he  had  admit- 
ted distinctly  that  the  local  circum- 
stances of  Cornwall  might  afford  rea- 
son for  dealing  with  boroughs  in  that 
county  convicted  of  corruption,  not 
as  was  usual  with  the  House  in  such 
cases,  but  for  transferring  the  abused 
franchise  to  some  other  part  of  the 
kingdom.  Now,  however,  it  did  not 
appear  to  him  that  any  sufficient  case 
had  been  made  out  against  transferring 
the  franchise  to  the  neighbouring 
hundred.  This  was  the  measure  sup- 
ported by  former  precedents,  and  it 
appeared  to  him  very  doubtful  whe- 
ther the  other  House  would  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  go  into  any  other.  He 
himself  preferred  local  and  district 
reform,  if  any  abuse  or  corruption 
were  proved,  when  there  appeared  no 
necessity  for  adopting  a different  mode 
of  remedying  the  evil.  The  noble 
lord  had  not  merely  presented  this 
proposition  to  the  House  ; he  had  not 
only  proposed  to  disfranchise  Gram- 
pound,  and  to  enfranchise  Leeds,  but 
supported  the  proposition  by  reasons 
on  the  face  of  the  bill  which  were  in- 
admissible. The  preamble  set  forth 
— “ Whereas  the  borough  of  Leeds, 
in  the  county  of  York,  having  of  late 
years  become  a place  of  ^reat  trade, 
population,  and  wealth,  it  is  expe- 
dient that  it  should  have  two  buf- 
gesses  to  serve  in  Parliament,”  &c. 
It  was  impossible  that  the  House  or 
that  he  should  concur  with  the  propo- 
sition of  transfer  upon  such  grounds. 
If  this  principle  were  once  recognized 
by  Parliament, it  would  afford  ground 
for  application  from  every  place  of 
trade,  population,  and  wealth,  to  have 
additional  representatives.  Hut  if  he 
could  agree  to  the  principle  of  trans- 
fer in  this  case,  he  should  be  very  far 
from  agreeing  to  or  recognizing  it  as 
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it  appeared  on  the  face  of  that  bill. 
He  would  never  agree  to  transfer  the 
franchise  to  a large  populous  town,  in 
the  form  and  mode  of  scot  and  lot 
payers  having  votes,  so  that  an  assess- 
ment of  51.  as  he  understood,  would 
entitle  to  a vote.  This  would  give  in 
the  town  of  Leeds  8,000  or  10,000 
constituents.  He  therefore  pressed 
upon  the  consideration  of  the  noble 
lord,  that  it  was  running  great  risk, 
and  unnecessary  risk,  to  hazard  the 
reform  of  Grampound,  by  travelling 
out  of  the  cases  already  recognized, 
and  introducing  a principle  that  would 
not  only  be  denied,  but  most  strenu- 
ously opposed. 

Mr  Tierney  expressed  his  extreme 
disappointment  at  the  change  which 
appeared  to  have  taken  place  in  Lord 
Castlereagh's  views  of  the  subject.  He 
understood  the  noble  lord  to  have  for- 
merly given  his  assent  to  the  trans- 
ference of  the  elective  franchise  from 
, Grampound  to  another  place.  Now 
he  proposed  only  its  extension  to  the 
neighbouring  hundreds.  He  felt  sa- 
tisfied that  if  the  noble  lord  had  con- 
sulted his  own  good  judgment,  and 
not  attended  to  the  conversations  of 
others,  he  would  not  have  adopted 
this  new  plan,  and  the  House  would 
have  heard  nothing  of  this  consider- 
ation for  tlie  neighbouring  hundreds. 
“ But,”  said  the  noble  lord,  **  there 
are  precedents,  and,  for  God’s  sake,  do 
let  us  keep  to  precedents  on  this  ques- 
tion.” He  remembered  the  prece- 
dents to  which  the  noble  lord  alluded, 
and  he  looked  upon  them  as  much 
innovations  in  their  day  as  the  propo- 
sition of  his  noble  friend  ( Lord  John 
Russell)  could  be  considered  in  the 
present.  He  denied  that  there  was 
any  strict  analogy  between  the  cases 
which  could  justify  the  House  in  act- 
ing upon  them  ; neither  w ould  he 
admit  that  the  House  of  Commons 
should  be  governed,  in  debate  at  least, 
by  what  might  be  the  feeling  in  the 


other  Hoose.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons were  bound  to  do  their  duty 
strictly  and  conscientiously  to  the 
country,  without  any  reference  to 
what  might  be  thought  elsewhere  ; 
and  the  other  House,  he  supposed, 
would  do  what  they  considered  to  be 
theirs.  Mr  Tierney  insisted,  that  in 
disposing  of  the  two  votes,  the  only 
question  ought  to  be,  where  they  were 
most  needed  ; and  that  the  admitting 
of  the  principle  of  reform  to  this  li- 
mited extent,  would  be  agreeable  to 
moderate  men  on  both  sides  of  the 
House.  There  were  men,  and  they 
were  by  no  means  few  in  number- 
men  of  rank,  of  property — men  who 
had  the  interests  of  the  country  sin- 
cerely at  heart — who  thought  in  their 
consciences  that  some  reform  ought 
to  take  place — who  conceived  that 
the  country  would  be  materially  be- 
nefitted  by  reform  ; and  knowing  how 
prevalent  was  this  feeling,  most  par- 
ticularly without,  to  the  present  case, 
he  was  not  prepared  to  hear  the  ques- 
tion met  as  it  had  been.  He  could 
see  no  one  objection  to  giving  the 
preference  to  Leeds  except  this— 
and,  whatever  might  be  avowed,  he 
believed  it  to  be  the  main  objection 
— that  the  House  should  sanction  no 
proposition  which  might, in  any  shape 
or  way,  tend  to  a reform  in  Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr  Wynn  and  Mr  Holme  Sumner 
supported  the  principle  of  transfer- 
ence, but  preferred  that  it  should  be 
to  the  county  of  Y ork.  Looking,  Mr 
Wynn  said,  at  the  vast  extent  of  that 
county  — its  immense  population — 
the  great  number  of  freeholders,  and 
the  difficulty  of  bringing  them  all  to 
any  one  place  to  vote  within  the  time 
allowed  for  the  duration  of  a poll : 
looking  at  those  circumstances,  he 
thought  that  a great  evil  would  be 
remedied  by  transferring  the  franchise 
from  Grampound  to  that  county. 

Mr  Beaumont  explained  the  plan 
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which  he  had  suggested.  \It  was,  that 
Yorkshire  should  be  divided  into  two 
counties,  of  which  the  North  and  East 
fiidingsshouldformone,and  the  West 
Hiding  the  other.  By  this  alteration, 
there  was  no  reason  to  apprehend 
that  the  interests  of  the  manufactu- 
rers would  be  promoted  at  the  ex- 
penseof  the  agriculturists  of  the  coun- 
ty as  the  West  Riding  would  return 
members  attached  to  the  manufactu- 
ring, and  the  North  and  East  Ridings 
members  attached  to  the  agricultural 
interests. 

Mr  Canning  followed  the  same  line 
as  Lord  Castlereagh.  Admitting  the 
propriety  of  disfranchising  Gram- 
pound,  he  was  not  fully  prepared  to 
state  his  opinion  as  to  ulterior  mea- 
sures; still  his  partiality  was  for  pursu- 
ing that  course  which,  in  former  cases, 
had  always  been  pursued,  namely, 
overwhelming  the  surviving  voters 
by  an  extension  of  their  rights  rather 
than  by  extinguishing  them  altoge- 
ther. He  thought  the  ground  on 
which  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man (Mr  Tierney)  had  recommend- 
ed the  transfer  to  Leeds  was,  that  it 
would  quell  the  wild  doctrines  of  the 
reformers,  who  constantly  clamoured 
about  the  futility  of  looking  to  that 
House  for  any  amelioration  of  the  re- 
presentative system.  Now  the  ground 
of  these  wild  theories  of  reform  was, 
that  by  diffusing  very  widely  the  elec- 
tive franchise,  tbe  interests  of  the 
people  would  be  more  equally  con- 
sulted than  at  present.  If  lie  looked 
at  the  preamble  of  the  bill,  he  found 
this  very  principle  recognised  in  these 
words : — i(  The  borough  of  Leeds,  in 
the  county  of  York,  having  of  late 
years  become  a place  of  great  trade, 
population,  and  wealth,  it  is  expe- 
dient that  it  should  have  two  bur- 
pses  to  serve  in  Parliament.”  If  he 
looked  at  the  details  of  the  bill,  he 
found  that  a right  of  suffrage  was  to 
granted,  so  wild  and  visionary  as 


to  overturn  a great  part  of  the  pre- 
sent system  of  popular  election.  Many 
considerable  towns  in  the  kingdom 
had  a right  of  representation,  so  much 
more  limited  than  that  which  was 
here  proposed,  that  if  Parliament 
were  to  give  its  opinion,  that  this  was 
the  right  principle  of  representation, 
so  far  from  diffusing  content,  it  must 
inevitably  create  discontent  in  many 
parts  which  were  now  tranquil.  The 
town  of  Liverpool,  for  example,  which 
he  represented,  contained  100, (XX)  in- 
habitants, but  only  4000  of  these 
were  electors  ; and  surely  they  might 
complain  if  a borough,  of  which  the 
population  was  considerably  less, 
should  have  six  times  as  many  elec- 
tors. The  noble  lord  looked  to  the 
case  as  a God-send,  that  enabled  him 
to  introduce  the  principle  of  parlia- 
mentary reform  ; he  submitted  to 
what  of  parliamentary  reform  there 
was  in  the  measure  as  an  evil  which 
the  necessity  of  the  case  imposed  ; 
the  noble  lord  considered  that  evil  as 
the  best  part  of  the  measure.  His 
own  wish  was,  that,  from  the  example 
of  Grampound,  other  places  should 
be  deterred  from  similar  corruption  ; 
he  wished  the  present  case  to  become 
a warning,  not  an  example.  He  ear- 
nestly hoped  that  this  case  would  be 
a beacon  to  other  boroughs,  warning 
them  to  take  care  that  they  did  not 
render  it  imperative  on  the  House  to 
transfer  their  elective  rights  to  other 
places. 

Mr  Grenfell  and  Sir  John  Newport 
supported  the  transference  to  York- 
shire ; Mr  Davies  Gilbert,  that  to 
Leeds.  Mr  Bragge  Bathurst  enforced 
the  views  of  ministers.  Mr  Hob- 
house,  representing  a class  more  de- 
cidedly popular  than  any  of  the  for- 
mer speakers,  eagerly  declared  his 
support  of  reform  as  reform.  The 
day  of  reform  was  called  by  a certain 
class  of  politicians  “ the  evil  day.” 
As  far  as  his  voice  might  reach,  he 
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wished  it  to  be  known  that  he  did 
not  consider  it  an  evil  day ; lie  look- 
ed forward  to  it  as  one  auspicious  to 
these  kingdoms,  and  beneficial  to  the 
nation — as  a day  calculated  to  confer 
lasting  happiness  upon  all  classes, 
-without  alloy  and  without  discontent 
— as  that  day,  which  would  restore 
to  the  crown  its  true  and  real  dignity, 
and  prove  to  the  people  of  England, 
that  they  were  still  in  possession  of 
those  invaluable  rights  to  which  they 
had  so  just  a claim.  It  had  been  re- 
presented in  that  House  that  there 
was  a certain  number  of  reformers  in 
the  country  who  called  for  so  much 
that  they  would  not  take  less  than 
they  called  for.  If  it  were  so,  he 
could  only  say  that  he  was  not  one  of 
those  reformers.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  received  with  gratitude  every 
concession  of  this  sort ; who  were 
grateful  for  every  step  which  was  ta- 
ken by  the  House  in  meeting  the 
wishes  and  in  favouring  the  just  de- 
mands of  the  people  of  England. 

After  a few  further  observations 
from  the  noble  mover,  the  bill  was 
read  a second  time.  The  House,  how'- 
ever,  immediately  after  went  into  the 
Whitsuntide  recess  ; and  when  it 
again  met,  another  topic  had  inter- 
vened, with  which  Lord  John,  find- 
ing every  mind  exclusively  engrossed, 
announced  his  intention  to  delay  the 
final  prosecution  of  this  motion  till 
the  ensuing  session. 

The  Alien  Bill  formed  now  a regu- 
lar biennial  field  of  interest  between 
the  two  political  parties.  In  the  year 
1818,  we  have  seen  an  extended  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  in  moving  the  bill  on  the  1st 
of  June,  understanding  that  it  was  to 
be  opposed,  found  it  necessary  to  state 
the  grounds  on  which  he  judged  its 
renewal  expedient.  The  number  of 
persons  sent  out  of  the  country  under 
the  act,  was  so  small,  as  to  make  the 
only  argument  that  could  he  employ- 


ed, not  that  the  bill  was  abused,  but 
that  it  was  wholly  unnecessary.  It 
did  not  hence  follow,  however,  that 
great  danger  might  not  arise,  if  go- 
vernment had  not  this  preventive 
power  in  its  hands.  The  number  at 
present  in  this  country  was  25,000, 
being  an  increase  on  the  number  in 
1818  ; and  of  these  very  few  compa- 
ratively werehere  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. He  was  aware  that  foreign 
merchants  were  peculiarly  favoured 
by  magiia  charta,  and  some  of  our 
older  statutes ; but  the  practical  ques- 
tion was,  whether,  in  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  Europe,  and  of  this 
country,  so  large  a number  of  fo- 
reigners ought  to  be  left  exempt  from 
all  control  on  the  part  of  government. 
He  was  as  willing  as  any  man  that 
Britain  should  still  be  a sanctuary  to 
those  who  had  committed  acts  against 
other  governments  ; but  the  measure 
appeared  to  him  necessary  with  a 
view  to  British  objects  and  British 
security.  The  law',  since  peace,  had 
undergone  a material  change.  There 
was  now  no  presumption  against  the 
foreigner ; he  w as  permitted  to  reside 
where,  and  to  change  his  residence  as 
often  as  he  pleased.  All  that  was  re- 
quired of  him  was,  to  deliver  his 
name  at  the  port  where  he  landed,  and 
to  sign  it  before  a peace-officer.  Every 
facility  of  access  was  then  granted, 
and  he  was  at  liberty  to  enjoy  in  its 
full  latitude  the  hospitality  of  this 
country.  It  was  only  when  supposed 
to  be  engaged  in  schemes  dangerous 
to  the  state  that  a power  w'as  reserved 
of  sending  him  forth  as  in  time  of 
war.  Foreign  war  had  indeed  ceased, 
but  internal  disaffection  w'as  still  ac- 
tive, and  it  was  impossible  to  say,  that 
this  might  not  be  fomented  by  fo- 
reigners. He  believed  there  were 
traitors  in  this  day  who  were  ready,  in 
the  accomplishment  of  their  schemes, 
to  set  at  defiance  every  principle  of 
humanity,  every  sentiment  that  was 
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worthy  of  man  in  civilized  society,  or 
that  was  consonant  with  the  charac- 
ter of  beings  in  a human  shape.  If  a 
fanatical  spirit  were  abroad,  which 
induced  men  to  think  that  they  had 
a right  to  do  acts  of  murder,  that  they 
might  advance  their  projects — if  that 
fanaticism  were  to  be  found  on  the 
continent  as  well  as  here,  might  not 
the  kindred  feelings  which  inspired 
it,  induce  individuals,  labouring  un- 
der its  influence,  to  assist  each  other 
in  attaining  their  objects,  as  far  as 
their  means  and  opportunity  permit- 
ted them  ? Besides,  he  thought  the 
measure  was  necessary  in  order  to  se- 
cure that  peace  which  this  country 
had  conquered — to  prevent  our  cha- 
racter being  compromised  with  fo- 
reign states,  which  assuredly  must  be 
the  case  if  we  received  and  retained 
on  our  shores  those  who  had  been 
sent  away  from  other  countries,  or 
who  had  fled  from  punishment.  If 
they  lived  in  times  when  there  was  a 
complete  state  of  peace  in  the  world 
— when  there  was  an  absence  of  any 
danger  that  might  threaten  to  disturb 
the  general  tranquillity  of  all  states 
— he  should  feel  that  it  would  be  a 
very  natural  disposition  for  all  ranks 
to  entertain  a desire  that  this  country 
should  be  allowed  to  proceed  on  its 
ancient  system  of  law,  and  that  our 
shores  should  be  left  completely  open 
to  the  visits  of  foreigners.  But  they 
did  not  live  at  such  a period,  and 
therefore  the  law  became  necessary. 

Sir  Robert  Wilson  took  the  lead 
in  opposing  the  measure.  He  denied 
that  it  was  introduced  to  serve  British 
interests  and  objects  ; and  he  belie- 
ved, that  ninety-nine  out  of  one  hun- 
dred of  those  who  thought  on  the 
subject.  Were  of  opinion  that  it  was 
one  of  those  arrangements  made  at 
Vienna,  or  during  the  proceedings  of 
one  of  those  ambulatory  congresses 
of  sovereigns  at  which  the  noble  lord 
had  attended,  and  from  which  he  now 


found  it  impossible  to  recede.  It  was 
generally  felt  that  this  bill  was  one  of 
the  measures  designed  to  promote  a 
uniform  system  of  police  throughout 
Europe ; so  that  any  individual  who 
happened  to  offend  a member  of  that 
confederacy  which  had  been  denomi- 
nated “ holy,"  but  which  he  should 
al  ways  consider  most “ unholy,"  would 
be  unable  to  escape  from  persecution, 
by  taking  refuge  in  any  other  part  of 
Europe.  Let  the  House  look  to  the 
conduct  of  France  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. Instead  of  enacting  law  s for 
driving  foreigners  from  her  territory, 
she  had  passed  a law  enabling  them  to 
become  French  citizens,  and  giving 
them  a full  participation  in  the  rights, 
liberties,  and  immunities  of  the  F rench 
people.  Did  the  House  recollect  the 
case  of  General  Gourgaud  ? Did  they 
remember  the  treatment  he  received 
—with  what  illegality,  with  what 
violence,  he  was  seized  and  sent  out 
of  the  country  ? Did  they  not  call  to 
mind  how  his  person  was  assaulted, 
and  his  papers  detained,  in  defiance  of 
law  ? It  was  said  he  made  no  appeal, 
but  it  was  a well-known  fact  that  he 
did  make  one.  When  this  was  stated, 
w hat  was  the  answer  of  the  honour- 
able Under  Secretary  of  State  ? “ O,” 
said  he,  “ General  Gourgaud  demand- 
ed to  be  taken  before  a magistrate, 
not  before  the  Privy  Council."  The 
Countess  of  Montholon,  on  her  arri- 
val off  Margate,  had  been  put  on  board 
an  old  gun-brig,and  after  being  treat- 
ed with  much  disrespect  by  Mr  Cap- 
per of  the  Alien  Office,  was  obliged 
to  proceed,  with  her  child  in  a dying 
state,  in  a vessel  to  Ostend.  She  was 
there  received  by  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands,  in  a manner  w'hich  made 
him  blush  for  England.  A nobleman 
of  high  rank,  who  had  held  a conspi- 
cuous situation  under  the  late  French 
government,  was  treated  by  Mr  Cap- 
per in  a manner  equally  insulting,  and 
w'as  able  only  through  the  aid  of 
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powerful  friends,  to  spend  a few 
months  in  this  country  collecting  evi- 
dence which  afterwards  proved  him 
completely  innocent  of  the  charges 
made  against  him.  He  would  cer- 
tainly take  the  sense  of  the  House  on 
the  question. 

Mr  C.  Baring  Wall  made  a maiden 
speech  against  the  motion. 

The  Solicitor-General  defended  the 
conduct  followed  in  the  case  of  Ge- 
neral Gonrgaud.  A motion  had  al- 
ready been  made  on  the  subject,  and 
its  not  having  been  followed  up  suffi- 
ciently proved,  that  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  found  themselves  unable  to 
prove  any  thing.  The  gallant  gene- 
ral had  sent  written  questions  to  Har- 
wich, the  answers  to  which  were  in 
substance,  that  Gourgaud  had  had  an 
interview'  with  a magistrate ; that 
many  gentlemen  had  been  allowed  to 
see  him  ; that  he  paid  but  his  o>vn 
expense,  and  that  at  his  owm  desire  ; 
and  that  he  had  no  complaint  to  make 
against  the  officers  at  Harwich.  Yet 
when  the  case  came  before  the  House, 
the  gallant  general  had  never  the  can- 
dour to  state  the  conduct  he  had  pur- 
sued, and  the  result  of  it.  The  charges 
in  that  case,  he  took  upon  himself  to 
say,  were  every  one  of  them  false. 
The  circumstance  of  Gourgaud's  vio- 
lent removal  was  necessary,  and  the 
violence  attending  it  was  occasioned 
by  himself.  The  other  cases  were  not 
before  them  ; but  they  would,  when 
brought  before  them,  receive  a satis- 
factory answer.  We  lost  character,  it 
was  said,  with  foreigners.  Yet  of  the 
25,000  aliens,  20.000 — he  was  told 
all — but  at  least  20,000,  had  come  in- 
to this  country  under  the  operation  of 
the  alien  bill.  And,  of  25,000,  how 
many  were  sent  away  ? Nine  persons ; 
and  the  House  would  sanction  the 
conduct  of  ministers  in  all  these  cases, 
if  they  were  before  them. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh,  alter  arf 
apology  for  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 


made  an  animated  speech  in  favour 
of  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  motion.  €t  It 
is  no  part/’  said  he,  “ of  my  intention 
to  enter  into  any  controversy  of  fact 
arising  from  the  cases  referred  to  by  my 
gallant  friend  ; first,  because  I am  not 
at  all  acquainted  with  the  circumstan- 
ces ; anti,  secondly,  because  instances 
of  abuse  of  power  are  by  no  means 
necessary,  and  rather  tend  to  weaken 
the  argument.  The  great  mischief 
and  malignity  of  the  measure  is,  that 
it  is  of  such  a nature  that  it  is  liable 
to  abuse  from  misinformation,  and 
from  the  malice  of  private  enemies. 
Injury  and  oppression  are  thus  put 
in  the  power  of  accident  or  private 
hostility  to  inflict.  I chiefly  condemn 
this  bill,  because  proofs  of  bad  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  ministers,  and  of 
wilful  abuse  of  its  powers,  are  unne- 
cessary. I am  thankful  for  this  op- 
portunity of  raising  my  voice  with 
my  gallant  friend  behind  me  against 
the  bill  of  the  noble  lord,  which  I re- 
garded  always,  not  with  jealousy,  but 
with  abhorrence,  as  the  most  odious 
of  the  deviations  in  the  modem  sys- 
tem of  policy  from  the  liberal  and 
constitutional  laws  of  England.  The 
noble  lord  has  given  it  as  a reason  for 
passing  an  alien  bill,  that  there  are 
twenty*  five  thousand  aliens  in  the 
country.  The  reason  for  outlawing 
them  w as  the  number  to  be  outlawed. 
Because  the  number  of  foreigners  is 
great,  that  forms  a reason  for  viola- 
ting the  constitution  of  our  ancestors, 
who  thought  the  number  that  took 
shelter  under  their  wise  and  just 
rule  their  boast  and  their  glory.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  Crown  has 
the  power  of  sending  a foreigner  to 
his  own  country.  Does  my  honour- 
able and  learned  friend  say  so  ? Has 
any  power  in  this  country — (at  least, 
is  it  a general  right  ?) — a right  to  pro- 
tract its  authority,  to  land  the  fo- 
reigner in  a particular  place,  to  throw 
the  unfortuhate  victim  into  the  jaws 
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of  destruction  ? Such  a power  as  lie 
claims  for  the  Crown  was  not  dreamt 
of  in  the  most  despotic  period  of  our 
history,  or  under  the  most  despotic 
prince  of  the  Tudors.  It  was  not 
dreamt  of  under  Henry  VII.,  for  he 
required  a particular  statute.  My 
learned  friend  accuses  me  of  reve- 
rence for  my  ancestors.  I am  sorry 
that  the  conduct  of  ministers  obliges 
me  to  regard  our  ancestors  with  re- 
verence, and  to  look  back  to  their 
conduct  with  regret  when  contrasted 
with  our  own.  The  statute  of  Henry 
VII.  gives  forty  days  to  every  fo- 
reigner to  leave  the  country.  What 
necessity  can  there  be  now  for  a sum- 
mary removal  which  did  not  exist 
then  ? I do  not  conceive  any  answer 
that  can  be  given  to  this.  We  are  le- 
gislating more  sternly,  more  severely, 
and  more  suspiciously,  than  Henry 
VII.,  the  Tiberius  of  our  history,  yet 
whose  politics  never  made  it  neces- 
sary to  have  recourse  to  such  sum- 
mary proceedings.”  In  the  other 
House,  the  question  had  been  argued 
with  as  much  learning  and  eloquence 
as  had  ever  been  displayed  on  any 
question : and  in  the  last  debate  in 
that  House  were  the  two  proclama- 
tions brought  forward  which  ordered 
out  of  the  country  all  Scotchmen, 
who  were  then  aliens ; and  perhaps 
many  would  be  rather  pleased  if  they 
could  still  be  exiled  in  the  same  way ; 
but,  fortunately  for  us,  it  is  not  so, 
and  they  must  be  content  to  hear  the 
presence  of  Scotchmen  now.  His  ho- 
nourable and  learned  friend,  borrow- 
ing from  a speech  of  an  honourable 
friend  of  his,  made  in  1818,  had  ob- 
served, that  at  no  time  were  foreign- 
ers treated  with  more  humanity  than 
since  the  passing  of  this  act.  He  would 
admit  it — the  evil  influence  of  those 
laws  had  not  yet  tainted  the  free  and 
hospitable  disposition  of  our  country- 
men— they  were  not  yet  disposed  to 
lollow  the  examples  which  had  been 


set  them.  In  this  he  would  say  that 
the  people  were  more  wise  than  their 
, laws — he  would,  however,  say  only  a 
part  of  those  law's — for  the  general 
system  was  as  good  as  a nation  could 
possibly  enjoy. 

Mr  Lambton  entered  into  an  ex- 
planation why  the  petition  from  Ge- 
neral Gourgaud,  which  he  had  pre- 
sented in  1818,  had  not  been  followed 
up.  He  had  asked  the  noble  lord  to 
consent  to  a committee,  where  proof 
might  have  been  given  of  the  facts 
there  stated.  The  noble  lord  refused 
that  committee;  and  he  (Mr  I.amb- 
ton)  did  not  attempt  to  bring  the  mat- 
ter again  forward,  because  he  knew 
it  would  be  of  no  avail  without  the 
committee ; and  he  well  knew  that  it 
was  hopeless  to  expect  that,  when  the 
noble  lord  had  refused  his  consent. 
He  still  insisted  that  there  were  ample 
grounds  for  the  charges  which  had 
been  made  of  harsh  treatment  on  that 
occasion. 

After  some  explanations  from  Lord 
Castlereagh,  the  motion  was  carried 
by  14*9  against  63,  forming  a majority 
of  86. 

A more  pleasing  object  was  pre- 
sented to  the  House,  when,  on  the 
26th  June,  Mr  Brougham  submitted 
to  them  his  plan  for  the  national  edu- 
cation of  the  poor.  Mr  B.  observed 
the  disadvantage  under  which  he  la- 
boured, in  bringing  forward  this  plan 
at  a time  when  the  most  intense  atten- 
tion of  the  nation  had  been  attracted 
by  another  question ; but  he  trusted, 
that  long  after  that  question  should 
have  been  determined,  and  those  who 
were  its  subjects  (illustrious  as  they 
were)  should  have  been  forgotten— 
he  trusted  that  he  should  have  put  it 
in  the  pow'er  of  the  House  to  do  a be- 
nefit to  mankind,  which  would  exist 
and  be  widely  felt,  when  those  un- 
happy circumstances  to  which  he  had 
alluded  should  have  ceased  to  operate 
or  to  be  remembered.  Mr  Brougham 
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began  with  expressing  in  the  strong- 
est terms  his  sense  of  the  assistance 
received  from  the  clergy  of  the  esta- 
blished church.  It  was  quite  impos- 
sible that  any  words  of  his  could  do 
justice  to  the  zeal,  the  honesty,  and 
the  ability,  with  which  they  had  lent 
their  assistance  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  the  great  object  which  had 
been  proposed  as  the  result  of  the  in- 
quiries. He  need  only  mention,  that 
after  the  committee  issued  their  cir- 
culars, he  received  no  less  than  600 
returns,  all  in  one  day  ; and,  two  days 
after  that,  as  many  as  2600 ; so  that, 
within  one  week,  about  one-third  of 
the  whole  clergy  had  obeyed  the 
wishes  of  the  House, — that  is,  those 
who  were  sufficiently  near  the  capital 
to  make  their  returns  in  such  a space 
of  time.  In  a little  while  the  commit- 
tee received  nearly  all  the  remainder ; 
but,  in  a correspondence  maintained 
with  so  large  a number  of  persons  as 
1 1 ,400,  there  was,  as  might  be  expect- 
ed, many  defaulters ; anti  they  amount- 
ed to  600.  To  these  another  circular 
was  addressed ; whereupon,  as  uni- 
versally happened  in  such  cases,  their 
number  was  soon  greatly  reduced ; 
and  about  200  ministers  only  were  still 
defaulters.  Another  circumstance  ap- 
peared to  him  worthy  of  mention  : 
About  360  of  the  most  distinct  and  full 
of  these  returns  had  by  some  accident 
been  mislaid  and  lost  sight  of.  The 
writers  w'ere  consequently  address- 
ed a second  time,  as  supposed  default- 
ers. Would  the  House  believe— and  he 
protested  that  it  did  appear  to  him  a 
most  unexampled  and  incomparable 
instance  of  a very  honourable  and 
meritorious  feeling — that  so  greatand 
so  zealous  was  their  good-will  to  a 
most  important  national  object,  and 
such  the  truly  Christian  meekness 
which  they  evinced,  that  out  of  those 
360clergymen  no  more  than  two  mur- 
mured at  the  fresh  trouble  that  was 
imposed  upon  them  ; and  even  those 


two  transmitted  the  required  returns 
together  with  their  remonstrances  r 
In  many  cases  a foundation  was 
supported  by  the  charity  and  exer- 
tions of  the  incumbent  himself ; he 
spoke  of  the  working  parish  priest, 
not  of  the  more  dignified  prelate,  nor 
of  the  pluralist.  Upon  these  grounds 
he  made  out  his  case  for  intrusting 
the  clergy  of  the  establishment  with  5 
the  execution  of  the  plan.  He  now 
submitted  to  the  House  a digest  of 
the  proposed  system.  Nothing  was 
more  difficult  than  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  poor  children  requiring 
education  in  a country.  All  former 
estimates  were  extremely  erroneous, 
particularly  those  of  Dr  Colquhoun. 
There  were  now  educated  at  unen- 
dowed schools  490,000  children,  and 
to  these  were  to  be  added  about 
11,000,  for  150  parishes  from  which 
no  returns  had  yet  been  made.  In 
the  endowed  schools  165,432  chil- 
dren were  educated  ; making  a total 
(exclusive  of  the  11,000)  of  655,432. 
In  England  it  appeared  that  on  the 
average  l-14th  or  l-15th  of  the  w’hole 
population  was  educated.  The  Bres- 
law  tables,  on  which  the  calculations 
were  made  in  France,  included  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  7 and  13 
years ; but  he  (Mr  Brougham)  had 
gone  through  the  laborious  task  of 
checking  those  tables  by  the  digests 
now  before  the  House,  which  digests 
were  made  up  from  the  actual  state- 
ments of  clergymen,  from  the  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  their  ownparishes ; 
and  the  result  was,  that  instead  of  one- 
ninth  being  the  ratio  of  children  re- 
quiring education,  as  compared  wTith 
tne  whole  mass  of  the  population,  he 
found  that  it  was  nearer  one-tenth. 
Now  in  England  the  proportion  of 
those  actually  receiving  education  was 
only  one-fourteenth  or  one-fifteenth, 
so  that  there  appeared  to  be  a consi- 
derable deficiency.  Another  deduc- 
tion ought,  however,  to  be  made  for  • 
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the  unendowed  dame-schools,  where 
53,000  were  educated,  or  rather  not 
educated,  for  it  amounted  to  no  edu- 
cation at  all,  since  the  children  were 
generally  sent  too  young,  and  taken 
away  just  when  they  werfe  competent 
to  learn.  He  admitted,  notwithstand- 
ing, that  these  dame-schools  were 
most  useful,  on  account  of  the  regu- 
larity and  discipline  they  inculcated. 
The  average  means  of  mere  educa- 
tion, therefore,  was  only  in  fact  one- 
sixteenth  in  England  ; yet  even  these 
scanty  means  had  only  existed  since 
the  year  1803,  when  what  were  call- 
ed the  new  schools,  or  those  upon  the 
systems  of  Dr  Bell  and  Mr  Lancaster, 
were  established:  they  were  in  number 
1520,  and  they  received  about200>000 
children.  Before  1803,  then,  the  a- 
mount  of  education  was  only  as  1 -21st, 
and  at  that  date  England  might  be 
justly  looked  on  as  the  worst-educa- 
ted country  of  Europe.  What  a dif- 
ferent picture  was  afforded  by  Scot- 
land! The  education  there  was  l-9th, 
or  between  l-9th  and  1-lOth.  Wales 
was  even  i n a worse  state  than  England : 
at  the  present  day  it  was  l-20th,  and 
before  1 803  it  was  1 -26th.  The  propor- 
tion in  France  at  this  day  was  l-28th, 
but  even  this  had  only  been  pro- 
duced by  very  recent  improvements. 
In  1819,  only  1,070,000  children  of 
the  population  received  education, 
but  it  was  greater  by  200,000  than 
i,n  1817.  In  truth,  it  had  been  almost 
as  bad  as  Middlesex,  which,  though 
the  great  metropolitan  county,  was, 
without  all  dispute,  the  worst-educa- 
ted part  of  Christendom.  (Hear,  hear.) 
No  sooner  had  the  defect  been  disco- 
vered in  France,  than  the  inhabitants 
set  about  to  reform  it,  and,  from  the 
zeal  with  which  the  subject  was  un- 
dertaken, no  less  than  7120  new 
schools  had  been  opened,  and  204?, 000, 
or  the  children  of  two  millions  of  the 
whole  population,  had  since  1817  re- 
ceived education — an  example  well 


worthy  of  admiration  and  of  imitation. 
There  were  about  12,000  ecclesiasti- 
cal districts  in  England  ; and  of  these 
3500  had  not  the  vestige  of  a school, 
endowed,  unendowed,  or  dame : they 
had  no  more  means  of  education  than 
were  to  be  found  in  the  country  of  the 
Hottentots.  Of  the  remainder,  3000 
had  endowed  schools,  and  the  rest  re- 
lied entirely  on  unendowed  schools 
— of  course  fleeting  and  casual.  In 
Scotland  it  was  known  that  every  pa- 
rish, great  or  small,  had  one  or  more 
schools ; some  of  them  endowed,  upon 
which  were  formed  the  bulk  of  those 
where  the  majority  of  the  population 
was  educated.  Middlesex  was  three 
times  worse  educated  than  all  the  rest 
of  England.  Lancashire  was  next  in 
the  scale,  where  it  was  l-21st,  or  very 
nearly  half  as  bad  again  as  the  rest  of 
England.  In  the  four  northern  coun- 
ties taken  together,  the  average  was 
l-10th  of  the  population  ; but  in 
Westmoreland  singly,  he  was  happy 
to  say,  that  it  amounted  to  l-7th.  In 
Scotland,  although  all  the  children 
were  educated,  there  was  scarcely  one 
whose  parent  or  friend  did  not  pay 
something  for  it.  Even  the  peasants 
took  care  to  provide  means  for  this 
purpose:  and  we  in  this  part  of  the 
empire  might  well  envy  Scotland  the 
possession  of  such  a peasantry.  We 
might  also  be  assured  that  there  was 
no  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  poor- 
laws,  and  of  their  increasing  evil,  ex- 
cept by  a restoration  of  those  whole- 
some feelings  which  England  once 
had,  which  Scotland  still  has,  but 
would  not  long  continue  to  have,  if 
the  poor-laws  were  extended  to  that 
country.  He  might  here  advert  and 
point  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a 
digest  of  the  reports  of  the  Scotch 
clergy  on  this  subject,  as  one  of  the 
most  admirable  and  affecting  docu- 
ments which  had  ever  been  submitted 
to  their  consideration.  In  that  might 
be  taken  a correct  view  of  the  charac- 
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ter  of  the  people ; In  that  might  be 
found  manifested,  in  a thousand  ways, 
the  zeal  and  earnestness  of  parents  in 
procuring  instruction  for  their  chil- 
dren. In  Scotland  there  were  parishes 
fifteen  miles  in  length,  and  six  in 
breadth.  It  was  easier  for  an  adult 
to  go  to  church  than  for  a child  to  go 
to  school  in  such  cases.  But  what 
was  the  expedient  suggested  by  their 
zeal  and  ingenuity  ? The  schoolmas- 
ter was  taken  into  houses  successive- 
ly, and  was  boarded  in  remuneration 
for  his  trouble  in  teaching  the  chil- 
dren. Scotland  was  not  remarkable 
for  abundance  of  animal  food,  but  the 
parents  gave  him  some  kind  of  sub- 
stance, probably  better  suited  to  their 
means  than  to  his  appetite.  There 
was  a curious  similarity  in  this  re- 
spect between  that  part  of  the  king- 
dom and  the  south  of  France.  It  was 
observed,  in  a report  of  the  French 
commissioners,  that  “ happy  was  the 
schoolmaster  who  lived  in  the  rugged 
districts  of  the  Pyrennees  ; there  he 
was  at  least  sure  of  not  dying  of  hun- 
ger, for  the  people,  having  no  money, 
boarded  him  by  rotation/'  How  dif- 
ferently were  we  ^tuated  in  this  coun- 
try, and  how  an^le  were  our  means 
of  diffusing  instruction  throughout 
all  classes!  The  money  which  had 
been  thrown  away  on  the  Caledonian 
Canal,  would  have  educated  half  of 
England,  and  the  whole  of  Scotland. 

Mr  Brougham  now  proceeded  to 
"give  a view  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  which  he  was  to  lay  before  the 
House.  The  determination  when  a 
school  was  necessary  in  any  ecclesi- 
astical district,  was  to  be  made  by  the 
quarter  sessions.  A complaint  might 
be  brought  before  them  by  the  grand 
jury  at  Easter,  by  the  clergy  of  the 
district,  or  even  by  any  five  resident 
housekeepers.  The  salary  of  the 
schoolmaster,  as  he  proposed,  should 
in  no  case  be  less  than  20/.  per  an- 
num, nor  more  than  30/.  It  might 


be  objected,  that  this  was  a great  deal 
too  little  ; but  he  did  not  wish  for  si- 
necurists,  or  to  take  from  them  the 
desire  of  obtaining  day  scholars.  It 
was  his  great  object,  that  whilst  mea- 
sures were  adopted  for  bringing  edu- 
cation home  to  the  doors  of  all,  that 
all  should  still  pay  a little  for  it.  The 
expense  was  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the 
parish  rates,  and  he  trusted  the  coun- 
try gentlemen  would  not  complain  of 
this  very  small  addition,  which  wrould 
soon,  he  trusted,  leadtoamuch  greater 
reduction  of  these  rates.  The  expense 
of  the  school  and  garden,  however, 
should  fall,  he  thought,  upon  the  part 
of  the  community  engaged  in  manu- 
facture, and  should  be  advanced,  in 
the  first  place,  by  the  treasurer  for 
the  county.  The  qualification  of  the 
master  should  be  a certificate  from 
the  clergyman  and  three  householders 
of  the  parish  in  which  he  resided. 
He  must  be  above  24,  and  under  40 : 
boys  of  15,  and  men  of  70,  had  ruined 
more  schools  than  any  other  cause. 
He  must  be  a member  of  the  esta- 
blished church  ; and  the  appointment 
was  to  be  open  to  the  parish  clerks, 
as  the  union  of  the  two  situations 
might  tend  to  elevate  both.  The  elec- 
tion wras  to  take  place  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  1st.  A meeting  was  to 
be  called,  by  notice  posted  on  the 
ohurch-doors  a month  before  the  elec- 
tion, of  inhabitant  housekeepers,  rated 
to  the  school  rate.  They  were  to  as- 
semble in  the  church  between  twelve 
and  three  o’clock.  2d.  Proprietors  of 
above  100/.  a-year  might  vote  by  their 
agents,  authorized  in  writing  for  that 
purpose.  3d.  The  senior  parish-offi- 
cer to  preside,  and  have  a casting  vote 
in  case  of  equal  numbers.  It  did  ap- 
pear to  him,  that  the  system  of  pub- 
lic education  should  be  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Church  of  England, 
as  established  by  law.  When  he  came 
to  consider  the  inestimable  advantages 
of  a system  that  would  secure  the  ser- 
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vices  of  such  a body  of  men  as  the 
established  clergy — when  he  looked 
to  the  infinite  benefit  that  would  arise 
frora  having  the  constant,  the  daily 
Miperin tendance  of  such  a character 
as  a well-educated  and  pious  English 
churchman — when  he  became  sensi- 
ble how  much  the  durability  of  the 
system  would  be  increased  by  giving 
it  that  solidity,  that  deep  root,  that 
wide  basis  which  no  new  system  could 
possess  or  acquire  without  being  graft- 
ed on  an  old  stock,  he  felt  the  full 
force  of  the  argument.  A religious 
education  was  most  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  every  individual.  To  the 
rich,  it  was  all  but  every  thing — to 
the  poor,  it  might  be  said,  without  a 
figure,  to  be  every  thing.  It  was  to 
them  that  the  Christian  religion  was 
preached — it  was  their  special  patri- 
mony ; and  if  the  legislature  did  not 
secure  for  them  a religious  education, 
they  did  not,  in  his  opinion,  half  exe- 
cute their  duty  to  their  fellow-crea- 
tures. Let  the  House  look  to  the 
alacrity,  the  zeal,  the  warm-hearted- 
ness which  the  established  clergy  ma- 
nifested for  the  education  of  the  poor. 
They  declared  that  blessings  would  be 
poured  down  on  Parliament  if  they 
carried  into  effect  a religious  system 
of  education,  w hich  they  expressly 
declared  to  be  the  most  effectual  bar- 
rier against  the  prevailing  vices  of  the 
time.  Under  these  views,  he  propo- 
sed that  the  parson  should  have  a veto 
on  the  election»  and  should  have  con- 
stant access  to  examine  the  school. 
The  higher  clergy  were  to  have  the 
power  of  visitation  ; and  the  visitor 
coulddismisstheschoolmaster,  subject 
loan  appeal  to  the  metropolitan.  The 
school  fees  were  to  be  fixed  by  the 
parson  and  parish  officers,  and  not  to 
be  less  than  2 d.  or  more  than  4 a- 
week.  A certain  number  to  be  ad- 
mitted gratit,  or  to  have  their  fees 
paid  out  of  the  parish  rates.  No  re- 
ligious book  to  be  taught  except  the 


Bible,  and  no  form  of  prayer  to  be 
used  except  the  Lord's  prayer,  or  pas- 
sages of  Scripture.  Under  these  re- 
gulations it  was  conceived  that  only 
the  most  squeamish  dissenters  could 
object  to  sending  their  children.— 
They  w'ere  to  be  exempted  from  the 
Sunday  discipline,  which  consisted  in 
taking  the  children  once  a-day  to  the 
parish  church,  and  teaching  them  in 
the  evening  the  Church  Catechism, 
and  certain  portions  of  the  liturgy. 

Mr  Brougham  finally  stated  the 
measures  proposed  for  improving  the 
efficiency  of  the  endowments  for  edu- 
cation that  actually  existed.  It  was 
proposed  that,  in  the  establishments 
for  grammar  schools,  there  should  be 
an  arrangement  for  teaching  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  either  by  the 
master  himself,  or  an  assistant.  This 
might  be  supposed  to  lowrer  the  dig- 
nity of  these  schools,  but  it  would 
make  them  much  more  useful.  The 
present  incumbents,  however,  were 
to  be  exempted  from  this  obligation. 
He  proposed  also  to  limit  or  prohibit 
the  system  of  boarding,  wnich,  in 
many  of  these  establishments,  engross- 
ed the  whole  attention  of  the  master. 
Mr  B.  finally  stated  the  expense  of 
the  plan.  Taking  the  whole  kingdom 
at  the  same  rate  with  Devonshire, 
w hich  was  the  county  least  provided 
with  schools,  the  expense  would  be 
for  building  of  new  schools,  purcha- 
sing of  ground,  &c.  &c.,  8.50,000/. 
But  taking  the  average  with  Cumber- 
land, which  was  only  400,000/.,  he 
could  state  the  expense,  on  a liberal 
average,  to  be  oidy  from  500,000/.  to 
600,000/.  These  were  not  times  in 
which  any  sums  could  be  spoken  of 
as  unimportant ; at  other  times  those 
sums  would  have  been  thought  little. 
The  annual  average  upon  the  Devon- 
shire scale  wrould  be  150,000/. : on  the 
Cumberland  scale,  100,000/. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  he  had 
listened  with  much  satisfaction  to  the 
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perspicuous  details  given  with  so 
much  ability  by  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman.  He  was  quite  in- 
capable of  giving  any  opinion  at  pre- 
sent on  the  general  merits  of  the  pro- 
posed plan,  but  he  discharged  his  duty 
by  giving  his  consent  to  the  bringing 
in  of  the  bill,  reserving  to  some  fu- 
ture occasion  the  discussion  of  its 
principles.  From  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  and  the  great  details  in- 
volved m it,  he  hoped  the  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman  would  not 
press  the  bill  during  the  present  ses- 
sion. After  the  bill  should  have  been 
brought  in,  it  could  be  printed,  and 
members  could  so  be  prepared  for  its 
discussion.  He,  at  least,  w'ould  give 
it  his  best  attention. 

Mr  Brougham  expressed  his  ac- 
quiescence in  this  delay,  though  he 
would  be  better  pleased  to  get  the 
bill  through  in  the  present  session. 

Mr  Wilbcrforce  and  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  expressed  their  approba- 
tion of  the  plan. 

Mr  Vesey  Fitzgerald  and  Sir  John 
Newport  expressed  their  sense  of  the 
great  benefit  which  such  a measure 
would  secure  to  Ireland,  though  there 
were  many  details  in  the  present  bill 
which  appeared  to  them  inapplicable 
to  that  country. — Mr  Brougham  sta- 
ted, that  in  framing  its  provisions,  Ire- 
land had  not  been  at  all  in  view. 

Leave  was  then  given  to  bring  in 
the  bill. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  proceed- 
ings of  the  year,  it  would  be  impro- 
per to  omit  the  proposition  made  for 
the  abolition  of  the  Welsh  system  of 
judicature.  This  was  brought  for- 
ward on  the  1st  June  by  Mr  Frede- 
rick Campbell,  who  observed,  that 
the  present  system  of  Welsh  judica- 
ture was  first  adopted  at  a period  when 
a distinct  line  could  be  drawn  between 
England  and  Wales,  and  when  great 
animosities  subsisted  between  the  in- 
habitants of  the  two  countries.  At 


that  period  it  might  be  perfectly  pro- 
per ; and  a court  like  the  court  of 
great  session  might  have  been  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Now,  hotvever,  that 
the  boundaries  of  England  and  Wales 
served  for  no  other  purpose  than  that 
of  a geographical  distinction,  and  that 
the  interests  of  their  inhabitants  had 
become  so  closely  interwoven  that 
they  could  never  again  be  easily  se- 
parated, the  case  was  completely  al- 
tered, and  the  necessity  for  the  exis- 
tence of  a separate  court,  like  the 
court  of  great  session,  was  mate- 
rially diminished.  It  was  urged,  in- 
deed, in  favour  of  this  system,  that 
the  law  was  more  cheaply  adminis- 
tered under  it,  than  it  could  be  under 
any  other.  There  was  indeed  a re- 
gulation by  which  every  action  must 
be  concluded  within  a week,  but  was 
this  consistent  with  the  due  adminis- 
tration of  law  ? If  the  suitor  did  not 
like  such  summary  justice,  he  must 
either  submit  his  case  to  arbitration, 
postpone  it  for  six  months,  or  carry 
it  to  the  next  English  county.  Mr 
Campbell  endeavoured  to  shew,  that 
the  alleged  cheapness  was  illusory, 
unless  in  a few  cases,  where,  if  it  ap- 
peared expedient,  the  old  system 
could  still  be  retained.  Then  there 
were  no  lawyers  in  Wales  duly  ac- 
quainted with  equity  proceedings, 
which  appeared  indeed  to  be  of  only 
secondary  consideration  in  these  cir- 
cuits. He  objected  to  the  judges  in 
these  courts  being  allowed  to  practise 
as  barristers  in  other  courts,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  mode  of  their  ap- 
pointment. The  nomination  lay  in 
the  treasury,  and  w hen  a vacancy  oc- 
curred, instead  of  looking  about  at 
the  bar  for  the  most  proper  person 
to  fill  it,  they  looked  at  the  House  of 
Commons,  of  which  they  knew  much 
more  ; and  if  a seat  could  be  secured, 
or  a vote  gained  by  it,  so  much  the 
better.  They  were  not  very  nice  in 

their  selection,  as  the  salary  w*as  so 
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mall,  and  the  situation  itself  90  un- 
dignified, that  few  lawyers  of  respect- 
ability could  bear  to  lose  so  much 
of  interest  and  character  as  the 
acceptance  of  this  situation  might 
suppose.  The  English  judge  held  his 
situation  free  and  independent  of  the 
Crown  ; he  discharged  the  duties  of 
his  high  office  without  dependence 
upon  those  by  whom  he  was  appoint- 
ed. The  situation  of  the  Welsh  judge 
was,  on  the  contrary,  dependent  and 
obscure,  the  administration  of  justice 
vague  and  uncertain.  The  defects  of 
the  Irish  courts  had  been  ably  point- 
ed out  by  Lord  Colchester,  who  had 
observed,  that  the  present  English 
judges  would  indeed  be  unequal  to 
such  an  addition  of  business,  but  that 
the  purpose  might  be  answered  by 
three  additional  ones,  to  assist  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  and  go  occasionally  to 
the  northern  circuit. 

These  observations  excited  no  small 
indignation  in  Mr  Warren,  the  Chief 
Justice  of  Chester,  who  then  filled  his 
seat  in  the  House.  It  was  too  much 
for  the  honourable  member  to  say  that 
all  the  Welsh  judges  were  obscure 
and  ignorant.  Did  the  honourable 
member  mean  to  say  that  he  (Mr 
Warren)  was  obscure?  He  should 
hope  not.  But  had  the  honourable 
gentleman  ever  heard  that  Sir  Wm. 
Grant  was  one  of  those  who  had  held 
the  situation  which  lie  himself  had 
the  honour  to  fill  ? He  presumed  not. 
Had  the  honourable  member  ever 
heard  that  Justice  Mansfield,  that  Sir 
Vicary  Gibbs,  that  Lord  Kenyon,  that 
the  present  Chief  Justice  Dallas,  and 
other  distinguished  characters,  had 
filled  the  same  situation  ? It  was  not 
known,  perhaps,  to  some  members, 
that  a committee  had  been  appointed 
in  1817  on  the  subject  of  the  Welsh 
courts  and  the  Welsh  judges ; and, 
after  the  examination  of  several  dis- 
tinguished individuals,  they  made 
their  report — and  what  was  the  re- 


sult ? Not  that  those  courts  should 
be  abolished — on  the  contrary,  they 
recommend  that  they  should  be  kept 
up  “ on  account  of”  (as  the  preface 
to  the  report  observed)  “ the  cheap- 
ness and  expedition  w'ith  which  jus- 
tice was  administered  in  them."  They 
had  pointed  out,  indeed,  some  parti- 
cular defects,  and  Mr  Warren  was 
preparing  to  bring  in  a bill  to  remedy 
these,  and  only  waited  the  result  of 
the  present  motion. 

The  motion  was  supported  by  Mr 
Creevey  and  Lord  John  Russell ; also 
by  Mr  Wynn,  who  observed,  that  the 
committee  had  not  reported  on  the 
propriety  of  Welsh  judges  being  al- 
lowed to  sit  in  the  House.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  lamented  death  of 
Mr  Ponsonby,  the  chairman  of  the 
former  committee,  together  with  other 
circumstances,  the  effect  and  bearing 
of  the  evidence  taken  before  it  had 
never  been  laid  before  the  House. 

Colonel  Wood  said,  that  though  Mr 
Ponsonby  had  begun  the  inquiry  with 
strong  prejudices  against  the  Welsh 
system,  he  had  finally  thought  it  in- 
expedient that  it  should  be  entirely 
done  away  with.  One  great  incon- 
venience was,  that  many  of  the  wit- 
nesses could  not  speak  English,  and 
when  put  into  the  box  their  first  an- 
swer was,  dem  Sassenach.  The  dis- 
tance and  state  of  the  roads  would 
render  it  highly  inconvenient  to  the 
judges,  the  present  Chief  Justice,  for 
instance,  to  travel  the  Welsh  circuit. 
He  thought  the  alteration  of  their  ju- 
dicature would  excite  great  dissatis- 
faction through  the  principality. 

Mr  Wrottesley  confirmed  the  state- 
ments of  Colonel  Wood;  but  Mr  J. 
Allan  stated  his  impression  to  be  de- 
cidedly different.  The  only  merits 
he  had  heard  ascribed  to  the  system 
of  Welsh  judicature,  were  its  superior 
cheapness  and  dispatch.  Upon  the 
point  of  cheapness,  it  might  indeed 
be  said  that  the  items,  the  details  of 
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legal  expenses,  were  cheap ; but  if 
they  would  take  any  town  or  district 
of  Wales,  they  would  find  that  the 
total  sum  expended  there  in  litiga- 
tion would  very  far  exceed  that  of 
any  town  or  district  of  the  same  ex- 
tent in  England, — a circumstance 
which  arose,  no  doubt,  from  the  ten- 
dency which  the  cheapness  of  laws 
had  to  excite  litigation.  It  wras  as  a 
member  of  this  principality  he  now 
claimed  for  his  countrymen  that  they 
should  be  admitted  to  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  British  constitution— ad- 
vantages -which  they  could  not  be 
said  to  possess  while  they  had  infe- 
rior judges,  an  inferior  bar,  and  in- 
ferior attorn  ies. 

Lord  Castlereagh  had  always  sup- 
posed that  the  subject  had  undergone 
the  most  elaborate  examination,  and 
that  every  possible  inquiry  had  been 
made.  Now,  however,  it  appeared 
that  the  labours  of  that  former  com- 
mittee had  terminated  under  circum- 
stances less  satisfactory,  certainly, 
than  they  would  have  been,  if,  after 
hearing  all  the  evidence  to  be  brought 
on  the  subject,  and  with  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  hearing  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  given,  they  had 
one  on  to  make  a report  which  should 
ave  been  of  that  clear  and  ample  na- 
ture which  generally  resulted  from 
the  labour  of  a committee.  He  had 
no  objection,  if  the  House  felt  so  dis- 
posed— and  he  fairly  owned  he  felt 
himself  disposed — to  have  the  ques- 
tion further  investigated  ; but  he 
should  wish  that  to  be  done  without 
prejudice  to  the  existing  judges,  who 
were  distinguished  by  every  quality 


that  was  honourable  in  society ; a ju- 
dicature to  which,  if  he  might  believe 
the  greater  part  of  the  evidence  which 
had  been  offered  on  the  subject,  that 
part  of  the  country  was  most  warmly 
attached.  He  objected,  however,  to 
the  wording  of  the  motion,  by  which 
the  committee  were  instructed  to  con- 
sider the  propriety  of  abolishing  the 
Welsh  judicature,  and  the  best  means 
by  which  the  same  could  be  effected.” 
He  would  suggest  the  words  of  the 
original  motion  for  a committee— 
“ To  inquire  into,  and  report  to  the 
House,  their  observationstouching  the 
administration  of  justice  in  Wales." 
At  the  same  time,  his  Lordship  strong- 
ly censured  the  personal  reflections 
which  had  been  made  upon  indivi- 
duals, and  denied  that  tne  appoint- 
ments were  made  by  government, 
with  any  view  except  the  efficient  dis- 
charge of  the  situations. 

Mr  Barham  stated  his  impression 
that  Mr  Ponsonby  had  never  mate- 
rially altered  his  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  remembered  his  remarkable 
expression,  “it  would  be  better  for  all 
to  get  into  the  great  boat.”  Many  of 
the  Welsh  judges  were  highly  re- 
spectable, but  there  were  too  many 
of  a different  character.  He  belie- 
ved the  wish  of  the  inhabitants  was 
almost  unanimous  to  be  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  England. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
and  Mr  W.  Parnell  strongly  defend- 
ed the  character  of  the  Welsh  judges. 

Mr  Campbell,  after  some  discus- 
sion, agreed  to  Lord  Castlereagh’s 
amendment,  and  the  motion  for  a 
committee  was  carried. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  QUEEN — ARRIVAL. 


Delicate  situation  of  the  Queen. — She  quits. — Journey  through  France. — Inter* 
view  with  Lord  Hutchison  at  St  Omers . — She  crosses  the  Channel , and  ar- 
rives in  London. — Popular  enthusiasm  in  her  favour.— -King  s Message  to 
Parliament . — Debates  in  both  Houses. — Delay. — Unsuccessful  Negociation. 
—Resolutions  moved  by  Mr  Wilberforce — Rejected  by  the  Queen. 


After  the  disappointment  of  sue* 
cessive  attempts  to  involve  the  state 
in  anarchy,  the  nation  began  to 
breathe,  and  sanguine  hopes  were 
entertained  that  the  new  reign  would 
flow  on  in  a more  tranquil  and  uni- 
form tenor.  The  present,  however, 
was,  on  the  contrary,  the  era  of  a 
convulsion,  which,  if  less  perilous, 
was  more  violent  and  universal  than 
any  which  Britain  had  experienced 
for  ages  preceding.  We  approach 
with  pain  to  a subject,  on  which  the 
passions  of  men  were  so  highly  in- 
flamed, and  where  there  appears  so 
little  room  for  praise  on  either  side  ; 
but  where,  on  the  contrary,  we  may 
And  something  to  blame  in  every 
thing  that  was  said  and  done  by  al- 
most every  person.  The  event,  how- 
ever, makes  too  great  a figure  in 
history,  and  afforded  too  ample  a dis- 
play of  the  genius  and  character  of 
the  nation,  to  be  passed  over  without 
foil  notice. 

He  who  had  observed  the  temper 
of  the  British  public  for  some  time 
previous,  and  the  objects  by  which 

VOL.  XIII.  PART  i. 


its  passions  had  been  excited,  might 
have  supposed,  that  nothing  merely 
personal  to  royalty,  nothing  which 
did  not  directly  tend  to  the  benefit 
and  relief  of  the  nation  itself  could 
have  caused  any  strong  agitation.— 
Experience  only  could  shew  that  these 
principles  still  possessed  so  great  a 
force,  and  could  serve  even  as  a focus 
to  collect  all  the  energies  of  popular 
faction.  Not  even  those  who  were 
most  to  profit  by  the  circumstance 
could  previously  anticipate  it.  From 
the  moment,  indeed,  of  the  recent 
accession,  it  was  perceived  that  the 
relations  between  the  two  greatest 
personages  in  the  state  must  be  of 
delicate  and  difficult  adjustment,  and 
likely  to  involve  the  executive  in  se- 
rious embarrassment.  The  feelings  of 
the  respective  political  parties  were 
shewn  by  the  ample  and  exulting 
terms  in  which  the  one  dilated  upon 
the  subject,  and  by  the  niggard  and 
cautious  responses  of  the  other.  Both 
foresaw  a struggle,  though  neither  of 
them  that  terrible  struggle  which  ac- 
tually ensued.* 
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It  is  not,  we  presume,  denied  by 
either  party,  that  impressions  very 
unfavourable  to  the  Queen  had  been 
received  from  abroad,  and  were  ge- 
nerally credited  among  the  higher 
circles.  These  impressions,  accord- 
ing to  one  party,  were  derived  from 
the  uniform  consent  of  every  one  who 
had  possessed  any  opportunities  of 
judging ; while,  according  to  others, 
they  were  studiously  circulated  by 
enemies,  who  scrupled  at  no  means, 
however  criminal,  to  gratify  their  ani- 
mosity. According  to  these  reports, 
however,  this  unfortunate  lady  was  re- 
presented to  have  renounced  not  the 
reality  only,  but  even  the  appearance, 
of  the  virtues  becoming  her  sex  and 
rank.  It  was  in  these  circumstances 
that  measures  were  taken  by  ministry 
to  establish  and  condense  the  facts 
belonging  to  this  subject,  so  as  to 
bring  them  to  proof  when  the  occa- 
sion should  require.  Upon  this  prin- 
ciple was  formed  the  Milan  Commis- 
sion, the  object  ofso  much  discussion 
and  criticism.  There  is  necessarily 
somethingodious  in  inquisitorial  prac- 
tices, especially  when  carried  on 
against  a female  standing  in  an  un- 
protected situation.  At  the  same 
time,  any  party  which  has  a right  to 
carry  on  legal  proceedings  against 
another,  seems  to  have  a clear  right 
to  employ  agents  to  collect  evidence 
in  its  own  favour.  The  character  of 
the  English  agents  employed  has  not 
been  impeached  ; it  has  only  been 
wondered,  of  some  of  them,  that  they 
should  engage  in  an  employment  so 
little  congenial  to  men  of  nice  and 
lofty  feelings.  At  the  same  time,  in 
the  case  of  such  witnesses  as  were  to 
be  got,  it  was  very  necessary  to  guard, 
le6t  their  answers  to  such  powerful 
inquirers  should  be  dictated  rather 
by  a consideration  of  what  would  be 
agreeable,  than  of  what  was  true.  It 
behoved  also  ministers  to  be  on  their 


guard  against  the  necessary  tendency 
of  their  own  agents  to  represent  their 
information  in  colours  that  might  be 
most  satisfactory  to  their  employers. 
Whether  all  these  considerations  were 
duly  weighed,may  appear  in  the  course 
of  future  proceedings.  Meantime,  it 
appears  that  ministers  believed  them- 
selves, from  the  result  of  those  in- 
quiries, to  have  derived  a full  proof 
of  criminal  and  degrading  conduct, 
such  as  would  fully  justify  any  ex- 
tremity to  which  they  might  chuse  to 
proceed.  The  resolution  formed,  and 
which,  with  this  conviction,  cannot 
be  considered  as  very  violent,  appears 
to  have  been,  to  leave  the  Queen  un- 
molested in  a private  station,  and 
even  to  supply  her  with  the  means  of 
supporting  the  rank,  and  tasting  the 
indulgences,  to  which  6he  had  been 
accustomed,  but  to  withhold  every 
thing  which  belonged  to  the  state 
and  dignity  of  Queen.  Should  any 
attempt  be  made  to  claim  these,  that 
mass  of  evidence  was  kept  in  readi- 
ness to  burst  forth,  which,  it  was  sup- 
posed, would  speedily  level  in  the 
dust  all  her  pretensions. 

The  first  public  indication  of  this 
system  was  given  by  the  exclusion  of 
the  Queen’s  name  from  the  liturgy. 
By  the  most  considerate  well-wishers 
to  the  cause  of  royalty,  this  measure 
met  only  with  half  approval.  This 
did  not  appear  the  occasion  or  the 
manner  in  which  humiliation  ought 
to  have  been  inflicted.  It  was  an  in- 
sult of  such  a nature,  that,  unless  the 
Queen  was  prepared  to  submit  to 
every  thing,  could  not  fail  to  bring 
on  a violent  collision. 

There  was  nothing  either  in  the 
past  or  present  conduct  of  this  royal 
personage  tending  to  authorise  such 
an  expectation.  Without  delay,  she 
dispatched  a letter  to  the  Earl  ot 
Liverpool,  demanding  that  her  name 
should  be  inserted  in  the  liturgy;  that 
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instructions  should  be  sent  to  all  mi- 
nisters and  consuls  abroad  to  pay  her 
the  respect  due  to  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, and  that  a palace  should  be  pro- 
vided for  her  at  home.  No  answer, 
at  least  no  satisfactory  answer,  being 
received  to  these  demands,  no  hesita- 
tion was  felt  in  resolving  to  proceed 
independently,  and  in  defiance  of  go- 
vernment ; and  early  in  May,  the 
Queen  began  to  put  herself  in  motion 
towards  England. 

In  England,  meanwhile,  no  symp- 
toms yet  appeared  of  the  tempest 
which  was  about  to  explode.  Even 
the  most  zealous  promoters  of  faction 
were  still  unconscious  of  the  mighty 
instrument  which  was  soon  to  be  in 
their  hands.  The  movements  of  the 
Queen  were  announced  only  by  ob- 
scure paragraphs  in  the  corners  of 
the  newspapers,  which,  a few  weeks 
after,  were  to  treat  every  other  sub- 
ject as  unworthy  of  being  placed  in 
competition.  So  great  seemed  the 
national  tranquillity,  that  no  hesita- 
tion was  felt  in  announcing  the  coro- 
nation, w'hich  it  was  well  understood 
that  the  King  alone  was  to  share.  The 
necessary  orders  were  issued  to  the 
respective  tradesmen  ; places  were 
secured  for  viewing  the  procession ; 
the  table  of  the  Privy  Council  was 
covered  with  petitions  from  those  to 
whom  usage  assigned  either  stations 
or  perquisites  in  this  splendid  cere- 
mony, and  the  minds  of  all  men 
seemed  solely  engrossed  by  this  ap- 
proaching pageantry. 

The  Queen,  meantime,  was  pro- 
ceeding steadily  in  her  destined  pur- 
pose. On  the  17th  April,  she  gave  an 
entertainment  to  her  Italian  friends, 
and  took  leave  of  them  at  her  villa, 
near  Pesaro.  Her  motions  were  then 
little  noticed  ; but  she  proceeded,  we 
believe,  by  way  of  Turin  to  Geneva. 
Towards  the  end  of  May  we  find  her 
at  Dijon,  whence  proceeding  forward 


to  Villeneuve,  she  was  met  by  Aider- 
man  Wood  and  Lady  Anne  Hamilton, 
who  came  to  welcome  her,  and  to  at- 
tach themselves  to  her  fortunes.  Here 
a consultation  was  held ; — the  result 
of  which  was,  that  a courier  was  dis- 
patched to  London  with  three  letters ; 
one  to  Lord  Liverpool,  requiring  that 
a palace  should  be  immediately  pre- 
pared for  her  reception ; another  to 
Lord  Melville,  with  the  demand  that 
a yacht  should  be  ready  on  the  3d 
June  to  convey  her  to  the  British 
shore ; a third  to  the  Duke  of  York, 
containing  a recapitulation  of  both 
demands,  and  a general  complaint  of 
the  manner  in  which  she  had  been 
treated.  The  messenger  was  desired 
to  bring  the  answers  to  St  Omer's, 
whither  the  Queen  meant  to  proceed 
with  the  utmost  expedition.  Accord- 
ingly the  party  left  Villeneuve  on  the 
29th  May,  and  passing  through  Me- 
lun  to  avoid  Paris,  posted  with  such 
rapidity,  that  on  the  1st  June  they 
arrived  at  St  Omer's. 

Ministers  were  probably  taken  con- 
siderably by  surprise  with  an  event, 
which,  though  impending,  had  hither- 
to been  considered  as  distant.  The 
demand  of  a yacht,  which  was  the 
most  immediate,  was  evaded,  by  Lord 
Melville  stating,  in  a note  to  Lady 
Anne  Hamilton,  that  in  consequence 
of  his  Majesty's  absence  from  town, 
his  orders  could  not  be  taken  on  the 
subject.  No  time,  however,  was  lost 
in  adopting  the  most  vigorous  mea- 
sures to  avert  the  threatened  land- 
ing. With  this  view  they  solicited 
the  mediatorial  services  of  Lord  Hut- 
chinson, who  had  been  once  much 
attached  to  her  Majesty,  and  was  now 
a confidential  friend  of  the  King.  To 
him  they  communicated  the  terms  on 
which  they  were  willing  to  come  to 
an  accommodation,  and  which  were 
founded  on  the  basis  stated  above. 
Lord  Hutchinson  was  accompanied 
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by  Mr  Brougham,  who  seems  to  have 
been  laudably  willing  to  co-operate 
in  preventing  the  Queen’s  arrival  in 
England,  at  the  same  time  that,  as 
her  confidential  adviser,  he  was  anxi- 
ous to  negociate  for  her  the  best  pos- 
sible terms.  The  conjunct  deputa- 
tion did  not  arrive  at  St  Omer’s  till 
Saturday  the  8d,  when  Lord  Hutchin- 
son was  immediately  admitted  to  an 
audience  of  her  Majesty.  He  was 
graciously  received,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  interviews  was  requested  to 
state  in  writing  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
posals with  which  he  was  charged. 
Some  difficulty  was  made,  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  only  notes  of 
conversations,  and  loose  memoranda, 
containing  the  general  ideas  that  had 
been  thrown  out  upon  the  subject, 
but  scarcely  affording  materials  for  a 
regular  proposition.  Tne  demand, 
however,  being  again  urged,  with  sur- 
prise at  any  hesitation  in  acceding  to 
it.  Lord  Hutchinson,  after  a few  hours, 
produced  the  following  letter  to  Mr 
Brougham : — 

u Sir, — In  obedience  to  the  com- 
mands of  the  Queen,  I have  to  inform 
you,  that  I am  not  in  possession  of 
any  proposition  or  propositions,  de- 
tailed in  a specific  form  of  words, 
which  I could  lay  before  her  Majes- 
ty ; but  I can  detail  to  you,  for  her 
information,  the  substance  of  many 
conversations  held  with  Lord  Liver- 
pool. His  Majesty's  ministers  pro- 
pose, that  50,000/.  per  annum  should 
be  settled  on  the  Queen  for  life,  sub- 
ject to  such  conditions  as  the  King 
may  impose.  I have  also  reason  to 
know,  that  the  conditions  likely  to 
be  imposed  by  his  Majesty  are,  that 
the  Queen  is  not  to  assume  the  style 
and  title  of  Queen  of  England,  or 
any  title  attached  to  the  royal  family 
of  England.  A condition  is  also  to 
be  attached  to  this  grant,  that  she  is 


not  to  reside  in  any  part  of  the  united 
kingdom,  or  even  to  visit  England. 
The  consequence  of  such  a visit  will 
be  an  immediate  message  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  an  entire  end  to  all  com- 
promise and  negociation.  I believe 
that  there  is  no  other  condition — l 
am  sure  none  of  any  importance.  I 
think  it  right  to  send  to  you  an  ex- 
tract of  a letter  from  Lord  Liverpool 
to  me  ; his  words  are — f It  is  mate- 
rial that  her  Majesty  should  know 
confidentially,  that,  if  she  shall  be  so 
ill  advised  as  to  come  over  to  this 
country,  there  must  then  be  an  end 
to  all  negociation  and  compromise. 
The  decision,  I may  say,  is  taken  to 
proceed  against  her  as  soon  as  she 
sets  her  foot  on  the  British  shores.’ — 
I cannot  conclude  this  letter  without 
my  humble,  though  serious  and  sin- 
cere supplication,  that  her  Majesty 
will  take  these  propositions  into  her 
most  calm  consideration,  and  not  act 
with  any  hurry  or  precipitation  on  so 
important  a subject.  I hope  that  my 
advice  will  not  be  misinterpreted.  I 
can  have  no  possible  interest  which 
would  induce  me  to  give  fallacious 
counsel  to  the  Queen.  But,  let  the 
event  be  what  it  may,  I shall  console 
myself  with  the  reflection  that  I have 
performed  a painful  duty  imposed 
upon  me  to  the  best  of  my  judgment 
and  conscience,  and  in  a case  in  the 
decision  of  which  the  King,  the 
Queen,  the  Government,  and  the 
people  of  England,  are  materially  in- 
terested. Having  done  so,  I fear 
neither  obloquy  nor  misrepresenta- 
tion. I certainly  should  not  have 
wished  to  have  brought  matters  to  so 
precipitate  a conclusion  : but  it  is  her 
Majesty's  decision,  and  not  mine.  I 
am  conscious  that  I have  performed 
my  duty  towards  her  with  every  pos- 
sible degree  of  feeling  and  delicacj'. 
I have  been  obliged  to  make  use  of 
your  brother’s  hand,  as  I write  with 
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pain  and  difficulty,  and  the  Queen  has 
refused  to  give  any,  even  the  shortest 
delay. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  with 
great  regard,  your  most  obedient 
humble  servant, 

“ Hutchinson/* 

It  is  impossible  to  read  these  pro- 
positions without  feeling  how  little 
likely  they  were  to  meet  the  accept- 
ance of  one,  who  was  pushing  on  in 
such  a determined  and  intrepid  ca- 
reer. It  is  certain  that  they  could 
never  be  accepted  without  a full  ac- 
quiescence in  the  criminal  charges 
which  the  accompanying  threat  im- 
plied. The  makers  of  the  offer  have 
been  bitterly  reproached  with  lavish- 
ing so  much,  or  any  of  the  public  mo- 
ney, on  one  whom  they  believed,  and 
expected  to  confess  herself,  thus  en- 
tirely guilty  and  degraded.  Admit- 
ting all,  however,  we  should  not  re- 
gard 50,000/.  a-year  too  much,  as 
hush-money  of  a subject,  which  it  was 
so  important  to  withhold  from  the 
public  eye.  There  is  certainly  some- 
thing odd  in  the  giving  of  so  much 
money  with  such  an  entire  denial  of 
every  tiling  else.  If  the  Queen  was 
sunk  so  low  as  to  make  such  conces- 
sions, might  not  a better  bargain  have 
beenmade,  even  astomoney  ? In  fact, 
however,  her  views  and  feelings  were 
wrought  up  to  a very  different  pitch. 
The  letter  being  read  to  her  by  Mr 
Brougham,  was  received  with  the 
strongest  expressions  of  indignation, 
and  authority  given  to  reject,  in  an 
unqualified  manner,  the  proposition. 
Mr  Brougham,  according  to  report, 
suggested  the  making  a counter  pro- 
position, and  thus  opening  a negocia- 
tion  ; but  the  Queen,  instead  of  com- 
plying, left  the  room  unobserved,  and 
asking  Alderman  Wood  to  order  her 
carriage  instantly,  was  seen,  in  a few 
minutes,  driving  on  the  road  to  Ca- 
lais. Mr  Brougham  was  only  apprised 


of  this  step  by  descrying  her  from  the 
windows,  and  he  and  Lord  Hutchin- 
son found  themselves  suddenly  left 
together  to  confer  on  their  abortive 
attempt. 

Leaving  St  Oraer’s  at  five  in  the 
evening  of  the  4th,  the  Queen  arrived 
at  Calais  before  nine,  and  apprehen- 
sive of  any  attempt  to  detain  her, 
went  immediately  on  board  the  Eng- 
lish packet  which  lay  in  the  harbour. 
Lord  Hutchinson,  meantime,  struck 
with  dismay  at  this  precipitate  de- 
parture, drew  up  the  following  let- 
ter, which  seemed  to  intimate,  that 
the  conditions  first  named  were  by  no 
means  irrevocable. 

“ St  Oraer’s,  5 o’clock,  June  4,  1820. 

“ My  Dear  Sir, — I should  wish 
that  you  would  enter  into  a more  de- 
tailed explanation  ; but,  to  shew  you 
my  anxious  and  sincere  wish  for  an 
accommodation,  I am  willing  to  send 
a courier  to  England  to  ask  for  fur- 
ther instructions,  provided  her  Majes- 
ty will  communicate  to  you  whether 
any  part  of  the  proposition  which  I 
have  made  would  be  acceptable  to 
her ; and  if  there  is  anything  which 
she  may  wish  to  offer  to  the  English 
government,  on  her  part,  I am  willing 
to  make  myself  the  medium  through 
which  it  may  pass.  I have  the  honour 
to  be,  &c.  u Hutchinson.” 

Henry  Brougham,  Esq. 

The  Queen  received  this  letter  in 
the  packet,  but  declared  that  there 
was  nothing  in  it  to  change  her  pur- 
pose. Inspired,  probably,  with  some 
presentiment  of  the  reception  which 
awaited  her  on  the  British  shore,  she 
shewed  the  utmost  impatience  of  any 
thing  which  could  delay  her  landing. 
The  packet  was  detained  for  several 
hours  in  the  harbour  ; and,  after  lea- 
ving it,  the  wind  was  for  some  time 
contrary  ; but  a favourable  breeze 
springing  up,  brought  the  vessel, 
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about  one  in  the  forenoon  of  the  fol- 
lowing day,  off  the  harbour  of  Dover. 
The  tide  prevented  it  from  entering 
immediately;  but  her  Majesty,  brook- 
ing no  delay,  went  into  an  open  boat, 
amid  a considerable  swell,  and  quick- 
ly set  foot  on  the  British  shore. 

Of  all  the  agitations  by  which  this 
great  nation  has  been  shaken,  none, 
perhaps,  so  sudden,  so  deep,  and  so 
universal,  was  ever  caused  by  any 
single  event.  Those  public  events, 
which  involve  ties  and  connexions  of 
a domestic  nature,  excite  interest  in 
numerous  classes,  who  turn  with  dis- 
gust from  the  ordinary  topics  of  po- 
litical discussion.  This  cause  con- 
tained elements,  which  brought  it 
powerfully  home  almost  to  every 
bosom.— With  the  great  numerical 
mass  of  the  nation,  one  sentiment 
only  prevailed.  The  whole,  to  the 
class  of  second-rate  shopkeepers  up- 
wards inclusive,  embraced  the  cause 
of  the  Queen  with  the  most  enthusi- 
astic zeal.  All  the  generous,  and  all 
the  turbulent  feelings  of  the  British 
people,  conspired  to  turn  their  feel- 
ings in  this  direction.  On  one  side, 
sympathy  with  an  illustrious  female, 
supposed  injured,  unprotected,  re- 
turning to  her  rightful  kingdom  amid 
the  most  formidable  dangers  which 
stood  there  arrayed  against  her  ; and 
whom  public  enthusiasm  not  only  ac- 
quitted of  all  guilt,  but  invested  with 
every  quality  which  romance  bestows 
on  its  heroines.  On  the  other  hand, 
was  the  opportunity  afforded  of  at- 
tacking, with  impunity,  in  the  most 
sensible  point  and  effect,  the  highest 
constituted  authorities,  and  even  of 
personally  insulting  the  most  illus- 
trious individual  in  the  nation.  On 
both  sides  scope  was  afforded  for  the 
propensities  which  have  always  been 
strongest  among  this  great  people ; 
and  we  cannot,  therefore,  wonder  at 
the  universal  ferment  excited.  All 
the  sufferings  of  the  nation  itself. 


though  represented  before  as  quite 
intolerable,  seemed  now  unfelt.  The 
courtiers  of  popular  favour  laid  down 
their  standing  topics  of  radical  re- 
form, universal  suffrage,  and  the 
downfall  of  the  borough-mongers  ; 
and  directed  all  their  efforts  to  pro- 
claim and  redress  the  wrongs  of  an 
injured  Queen.  Amid  the  boundless 
tide  of  popular  enthusiasm,  the  higher 
ranks  remained  fixed  in  a sort  of  timid 
and  hesitating  gaze.  In  the  course 
of  travelling  and  communication,  they 
had  been  strongly  acted  upon  by  the 
unfavourable  reports  current  on  the 
continent ; and  all  ladies,  in  particu- 
lar, could  not  avoid  seeing  in  the 
overt  acts  of  their  newly-arrived  So- 
vereign, much  from  which  their  in- 
stinctive feelings  of  decorum  revolt- 
ed. This  class,  however,  if  they  did 
not  share  in  the  general  spirit,  mere- 
ly stood  aloof,  and  gave  no  interrup- 
tion to  it ; so  that  the  Queen,  on  land- 
ing, appeared  to  be  hailed  wdth  one 
unanimous  and  enthusiastic  greeting 
from  the  whole  kingdom  united. 

The  Queen  received  at  Dover  the 
first  earnest  of  the  flattering  reception 
which  awaited  her.  As  rumour  had 
already  announced  her  coming,  the 
shores  and  surrounding  heights  were 
lined  with  spectators,  whose  feelings 
were  announced  by  loud  and  applaud- 
ing acclamations.  The  crowd  was 
such  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  her 
Majesty  to  proceed  on  foot ; and  on 
getting  into  a carriage,  the  horses 
were  taken  out,  and  it  was  drawn  to 
the  inn  by  the  populace.  The  com- 
mandant, after  some  hesitation,  fired 
a royal  salute,  and  stationed  a guard 
of  honour  at  the  door  of  the  hotel. 
Although  her  Majesty  departed  for 
Canterbury  before  six  o’clock,  she 
had  already  been  waited  upon,  and 
an  address  presented,  by  a deputation 
of  the  principal  inhabitants.  The  road 
to  Canterbury  was  filled  with  nume- 
rous spectators ; and  on  reaching  that 
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ancient  city,  the  light  of  a hundred 
torches  shewed  nearly  the  whole  in- 
habitants assembled  to  hail  her  en- 
trance ; while,  at  the  hotel,  the  mayor 
and  corporation  were  ready  to  pre- 
sent an  address  of  congratulation. 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th,  the 
Queen  set  out  for  London,  with  the 
announced  intention  of  entering  the 
capital  on  that  day.  All  on  the  road 
thither  was  in  motion.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  country,  for  many  miles 
round,  was  drawn  up  on  each  side  ; 
while  Chatham,  Rochester,  Dartford, 
and  the  other  towns  through  which 
she  passed,  were  crowded  with  ap- 
plauding multitudes.  It  was  in  pass- 
ing over  Blackheath  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  metropolis  began  to  be 
felt,  and  to  mingle  itself  with  that  of 
the  neighbourhood,  which  retained 
strongly  the  recollection  of  her  Ma- 
jesty’s former  residence  there.  The 
spectators  now  joined  the  procession, 
and  receiving  constantly  new  acces- 
sions from  London,  swelled  by  de- 
grees to  a countless  multitude.  As 
the  crowd  increased,  and  the  weather 
became  fine,  the  Queen  caused  the 
carriage  to  be  thrown  open,  and  ex- 
hibited herself  to  the  admiring  gaze 
of  her  subjects.  As  the  cavalcade  di- 
rected itself  upon  Westminster  Bridge, 
the  vast  crowds,  which  were  before 
wandering  in  uncertainty  of  its  desti- 
nation, soon  collected  in  the  broad 
avenues  of  Whitehall  and  Charing- 
cros8.  The  Queen,  seated  between 
Lady  Hamilton  and  Alderman  Wood, 
was  here  exhibited  in  full  view  to  the 
assembled  metropolis.  A different 
route  was  said  to  be  intended,  but 
the  vanguard  taking  that  of  Pall-mall, 
the  rest  followed,  “ nothing  loth” 
erhaps;  and  thus  passing  by  Carlton- 
ouse,  exhibited  to  the  King  his  un- 
welcome spouse  proceeding  in  this 
parade  of  popular  triumph.  The 
march  closed  at  South  Audley  Street, 


where  Alderman  Wood  had  quitted 
his  house  to  be  occupied  by  her  Ma- 
jesty. Even  after  her  entrance,  the 
crowd  continuing  to  HU  the  street  in 
a vast  unbroken  body,  she  was  graci- 
ously pleased  to  come  forth  and  re- 
ceive their  homage,  which  was  ex- 
pressed by  loud  and  multiplied  plau- 
dits. 

Amid  this  boundless  tide  of  popular 
enthusiasm,  ministers,  in  the  interior 
of  the  cabinet,  were  earnestly  deli- 
berating on  the  painful  course  which 
they  had  now  to  take.  They  had 
determined,  and  probably  pledged 
themselves,  if  ever  the  Queen  should 
set  foot  on  English  ground,  to  open 
immediately  that  hoard  of  collected 
proof,  which,  when  exhibited, « was 
expected  to  place  her  completely  at 
their  mercy.  The  enthusiastic  part 
taken  by  the  nation  on  the  opposite 
side,  though  it  shewed  distinctly  the 
abyss  of  odium  in  which  they  were  to 
plunge,  made  no  change  in  their  fix- 
ed purpose.  The  two  days,  in  which 
the  Queen  was  making  her  triumphal 
journey  from  Dover  to  London,  were 
spent  by  the  cabinet  in  long  and  fre- 
quent conclave.  The  result  appeared 
in  a message  transmitted  to  both 
Houses  on  the  Tuesday,  even  before 
the  Queen  had  reached  London.  It 
was  contained  in  the  following  terms : 

“ George  R. 

“ The  King  thinks  it  necessary,  in 
consequence  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Queen,  to  communicate  to  the  House 
of  Lords  £or  Commons]  certain  pa- 
pers respecting  the  conduct  of  her 
Majesty  since  her  departure  from  this 
kingdom,  which  he  recommends  to 
the  immediate  and  serious  attention 
of  this  House. 

“ The  King  has  felt  the  most 
anxious  desire  to  avert  the  necessity 
of  disclosures  and  discussions,  which 
must  be  as  painful  to  his  people  as 
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they  can  be  to  himself ; but  the  step 
now  taken  by  the  Queen  leaves  him 
no  alternative. 

" The  King  has  the  fullest  confi- 
dence that,  in  consequence  of  this 
communication,  the  House  will  adopt 
the  course  of  proceeding  which  the 
justice  of  the  case  and  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  his  Majesty’s  crown  may 
require* 

u George  R." 

A green  bag,  containing  the  papers 
referred  to,  was  laid  on  the  tables 
of  both  Houses.  In  the  House  of 
Lords,  no  observation  was  made  s 
and  it  was  merely  ordered,  on  the 
motion  of  Lord  Liverpool,  that  the 
message  should  be  taken  into  consi- 
deration on  the  following  day.  In 
the  Commons,  the  affair  did  not  pass 
so  silently.  The  popular  leaders 
inveighed  in  the  strongest  manner 
against  the  conduct  of  ministers. — 
Mr  Bennet  could  not  credit  that  it 
was  possible  for  an  English  minister, 
without  the  consent  or  approbation 
of  Parliament,  to  make  a proposal  of 
the  following  nature  to  an  English 
Queen 1 " Divest  yourself  of  your 
title,”  to  which,  by  the  bye,  she  had 
as  good  a right  as  the  King  had  to 
his,  “ and  I will  give  you  a bribe  of 
50,000/.  a-year,” — not  taken  from  the 
pocket  of  the  crown,  but  taken  from 
the  pocket  of  a distressed  and  impo- 
verished people,  to  be  given  to  a 
person,  who, according  to  his  account, 
was  not  only  unworthy  to  sit  upon  the 
throne,  but  even  to  set  foot  upon  the 
soil  of  England. — Sir  R.  Wilson  did 
not  now  allude  to  the  indignities 
which  the  Queen  had  received  from 
our  ministers  at  foreign  courts,  or 
from  those  foreign  courts  themselves, 
at  the  instigation  of  those  ministers, 
nor  to  the  paltry  indignity  of  striking 
her  name  out  of  the  liturgy  of  the 
church ; but  he  did  allude  to  the  treat- 


ment which  she  had  received  in  her 
journey  to  this  country,  and  to  the 
obstacles  which  had  been  raised  up 
to  retard  it*  It  was  a disgraceful  fact, 
that  the  Queen  of  England,  in  cross- 
ing from  the  continent,  should  have 
had  no  other  vessel  on  which  to  erect 
the  royal  standard  than  a common 
passage  boat.  It  was  a disgraceful 
fact,  that  she  should  have  no  place  to 
which  she  could  fly  to  as  an  asylum  ; 
that  she  should  have  no  other  roof  to 
shelter  her  head,  than  that  of  an  in- 
dividual who  was  an  honest  man. — 
Mr  Creevey  observed : The  arrival  of 
her  present  Majesty  appeared  to  have 
created  indescribable  alarm  amongst 

fentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
louse ; for,  strange  as  it  might  ap- 
pear, fifteen  ministers  failed  last  night 
to  attend  in  their  places,  being  too 
busily  employed  in  arming  againstone 
poor,  weak,  defenceless  woman.  And 
who  was  that  woman  ? The  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  the  niece 
of  the  late  King,  the  wife  of  the  pre- 
sent King,  the  mother  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte.— Lord  Archibald  Hamil- 
ton dwelt  particularly  on  the  erasure 
of  the  Queen's  name  from  the  liturgy, 
by  which  a prejudice  had  been  created, 
and  she  had  been  treated  as  guilty, 
while  nothing  had  been  yet  proved 
against  her.  Particular  expectation 
was  entertained  from  Mr  Brougham 
and  Mr  Denman,  the  Queen's  legal 
advisers,  who  were  both  in  the  House ; 
but  they  spoke  as  yet  with  extreme 
reserve.  Mr  Denman  only  thought 
that,  in  common  justice,  he  was  en- 
titled to  ask  that  the  illustrious  per- 
sonage, whose  arrival  in  her  adopted 
country  had  been  greeted  with  an 
accusation,  founded  not  upon  wit- 
nesses, but  upon  papers,  and  which 
was  to  be  referred,  not  to  the  common 
tribunals  of  the  country,  but  to  a se- 
cret committee  of  the  House,  should 
have  the  earliest  possible  notice,  and 
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the  most  distinct  account  of  the  pro* 
ceedings  intended  to  be  instituted 
against  her. 

Mr  Brougham  insisted,  that  his 
Majesty's  government  would  not  only 
have  to  perform  the  task,  and  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  task,  of  making  out  a 
strong  case  against  the  Queen ; but 
they  would  have  another  task  to  exe- 
cute, foremost  in  situation  and  para- 
mount in  importance,  as  regarded 
their  own  justification— they  would 
have  to  shew,  satisfactorily  to  shew, 
to  convince  the  House  and  the  coun- 
try, that  it  had  become  impossible 
longer  to  postpone  or  to  suppress  the 
discussion.  Which  way  soever  might 
be  the  merits  of  the  case  was,  in  his 
view,  a matter  of  minor  importance, 
because,  whatever  might  be  the 
Queen’s  case,  the  case  of  ministers 
must  be,  that  the  landing  of  the  Queen 
in  England,  that  simple  act,  made  all 
further  forbearance  absolutely  impos- 
sible. Mr  Brougham  declared  the 
statements  published  respecting  what 
had  past  at  St  Omer’s  to  be  in  a great 
degree  garbled ; at  the  same  time  he 
admitted  their  truth  in  the  main,  by 
declaring  his  astonishment  by  what 
channel  they  had  reached  the  public, 
and  protesting  his  own  innocence  of 
any  concern  in  their  communication. 

On  the  following  day,  the  subject 
was  brought  fully  into  discussion,  by 
the  motion  made  by  ministers  in  both 
Houses,  to  refer  the  papers  submit- 
ted to  them  to  a secret  committee, 
which  should  be  directed  to  inquire 
what  proceedings,  or  whether  any,  it 
would  be  proper  to  hold  upon  them. 
He  declined  saying  much  at  present, 
and  wished  rather  to  hold  himself  in 
readiness  to  answer  any  objections 
that  might  be  raised. — The  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne  was  the  first  member 
in  opposition  who  spoke  on  this  deli- 
cate subject.  He  complained  that 
ministers  should  not  have  given  any 
information  as  to  the  grounds  on 


which  they  had  adopted  the  present 
course  of  proceeding.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  this  information,  he  would 
state  such  observations  as  hail  oc- 
curred to  him.  It  was  well  known 
that  a similar  message  had  been  sent 
to  the  other  House,  of  which,  for 
aught  their  lordships  knew,  an  im- 
peachment might  be  the  consequence. 
They  would  then  be  called  upon 
to  act  as  judges ; and  he  besought 
them  to  consider,  whether  the  course 
now  recommended  did  not  involve 
something  inconsistent  with  the  ex- 
ercise of  such  a function.  Was  the 
course  proposed  by  the  noble  earl  at- 
tended with  any  advantage  capable 
of  inducing  their  lordships  to  encoun- 
ter this  risk  ? Certainly,  if  the  refer- 
ence of  the  papers  to  a secret  com- 
mittee would  really  have  the  effect  of 
secrecy  with  respect  to  the  public— 
if  that  reference  might  be  the  means 
of  preventing  the  public  of  England 
from  becoming  parties  to  transactions 
which  it  must  be  the  wish  of  their 
lordships,  and  every  honest  man,  ra- 
ther to  conceal  in  oblivion — he  would 
approve  the  course  proposed  by  the 
noble  lord.  But  did  any  man  actual- 
ly believe  that  the  reference  to  a se- 
cret committee  would  have  such  an 
effect  ? Was  the  illustrious  person 
who  was  made  the  subject  of  inquiry, 
to  receive  no  notice  of  the  evidence 
laid  before  the  committee,  and  to  have 
no  opportunity  of  rebutting  it  ? Why, 
then,  were  not  their  lordships  in  the 
first  instance  informed  of  the  view 
which  his  Majesty's  government  had 
taken  of  the  case  ? Were  there  not  in 
that  house  noble  lords  who  had  been 
the  advisers  of  the  crown  in  this  af- 
fair ? What  additional  information 
to  that  which  these  noble  lords  pos- 
sessed, was  it  possible  to  convey 
through  the  medium  of  the  commit- 
tee? His  Majesty’s  Ministers  had 
had  every  opportunity  of  forming  an 
opinion,  and  must  know  all  the  cir- 
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cumstances  of  the  case  infinitely  more 
correctly  than  they  could  be  known 
by  the  committee.  All  secrecy  was 
in  its  nature  an  evil,  but  occasions 
might  occur  in  which  it  was  neces- 
sary. In  no  instance,  however,  did 
the  usual  practice  in  the  appointment 
of  secret  committees  apply  to  the  pre- 
sent case.  Secret  committees  had 
been  appointed  in  cases  of  plots  and 
conspiracies,  the  proof  of  which  de- 
pended on  the  evidence  of  persons 
whose  names  could  not  be  revealed— 
in  cases  when  the  investigation  rela- 
ted to  individuals,  whom  it  was  im- 
portant to  keep  unapprized  of  the 
existence  of  any  proceedings  against 
them — or  in  cases  in  which  the  inte- 
rests of  foreign  states  were  concern- 
ed. But  were  any  of  these  instances 
applicable  on  the  present  occasion  ? 
Was  it  necessary  to  conceal  the  names, 
characters,  and  situations  of  the  wit- 
nesses in  a case  on  which  their  lord- 
ships  might  be  ultimately  called  up- 
on to  give  judgment  ? Whatever  pro- 
priety there  might  be  in  concealment, 
it  could  not  be  admitted  in  cases,  the 
result  of  which  might  be  penal.  Af- 
ter the  report  of  the  committee,  the 
House  would  not  be  placed  in  a bet- 
ter situation  to  judge  than  they  would 
be  on  the  statement  of  the  noble  lord 
opposite  ; for  the  committee,  it  ap- 
peared, were  to  have  no  opportunity 
of  hearing  any  other  evidence  than 
that  which  his  Majesty’s  ministers 
chose  to  lay  before  them,  and  could 
not  call  for  the  defence  of  the  party 
accused. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  observed, 
that  having  recommended  the  refer- 
ence to  a committee,  as  the  fittest 
course  of  proceeding,  he  could,  with 
no  propriety,  anticipate  the  decision 
of  that  committee.  He  could  assure 
the  House,  however,  on  the  highest 
authority,  that  there  was  no  chance 
of  the  affair  coming  from  the  Lower 
House  in  the  form  of  an  impeach- 


ment. In  all  cases  of  High  Treason, 
the  female  could  be  brought  in  only 
as  an  accessory.  In  case  of  adultery 
committed  with  a foreigner,  that  fo- 
reigner not  being  amenable  to  our 
laws  could  not  be  guilty  of  high  trea- 
son. Where  there  was  no  principal, 
therefore,  there  could  be  no  acces- 
sory. In  all  cases  of  bills  of  pains 
and  penalties  since  the  Revolution, 
he  believed  secret  committees  had 
been  appointed.  On  these  grounds 
he  thought  the  course  he  had  recom- 
mended was  most  decorous  and  re- 
spectful to  the  Queen,  and  most  suit- 
ed to  the  case.  What  it  was  proposed 
to  inquire  was,  whether  any  proceed- 
ing was  proper,  and,  if  any,  of  what 
nature  and  to  what  extent ; and  he 
would  ask,  was  not  this  more  deco- 
rous to  the  individual,  than  for  a mi- 
nister to  come  down  at  once  with  a 
proposition  ? 

Lord  Holland  observed,  that  though 
it  had  been  given  as  the  opinion  of 
many  lawyers,  that  the  Houseof  Com- 
mons could  not  institute  an  impeach- 
ment upon  the  present  case ; yet  the 
papers  had  been  referred  to  that 
House  which  formed  the  Grand  In- 
quest of  the  nation,  and  was  at  per- 
fect liberty  to  form  its  own  opinion 
on  the  subject.  He  knew  of  no  in- 
stance in  which  penal  proceedings 
had  been  founded  on  facts  contained 
in  a message  to  both  Houses.  If  a 
bill  of  divorce,  or  of  pains  and  pe- 
nalties, was  wanted,  the  application 
should  have  come  to  the  House  oi 
Lords  only ; if  judicial  proceedings 
were  contemplated,  these  could  be  in- 
stituted by  the  Commons  alone.  By 
appointing  a committee  to  inquire 
and  to  decide,  before  they  knew  what 
would  be  referred  to  them  for  their 
judgment  in  their  judicial  capacity, 
they  placed  themselves  in  a situation 
either  of  being  a tainted  tribunal,  or 
of  refusing  justice  altogether.  'This 
was  an  objection  to  the  motion  now 
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recommended,  which  he  could  urge 
oo  constitutional  grounds ; but  the 
kfiuence  of  this  objection  was  great- 
ly strengthened  on  his  mind  by  a re- 
collection of  the  mode  in  which  se- 
cret committees  had  lately  been  ap- 
pointed, the  manner  in  which  they 
had  conducted  themselves,  the  mea- 
sures they  recommended,  and  the  un- 
fortunate associations  connected  with 
them.  He  would  not  examine  the 
laws  which  had  been  enacted  on  the 
suggestion  of  such  committees,  but 
he  could  not  forget  that  their  acts 
had  been  of  such  a nature  that  a green 
bag  and  a secret  committee  were  con- 
sidered by  the  public  as  the  prelude 
to  the  most  monstrous  displays  of  in- 
justice, harshness,  and  tyranny.  It 
could  not  be  denied  that  there  exist- 
ed great  sensitiveness  and  irritability 
in  the  public  mind  on  the  question 
now  before  the  House,  and  it  would 
be  unfortunate  if  these  feelings  should 
be  increased  by  seeing  a mode  of  pro- 
ceeding adopted,  so  odious  and  ob- 
noxious, as  that  by  a secret  commit- 
tee. He  therefore  conjured  their  lord- 
ships,  as  they  valued  their  own  cha- 
racter and  estimation  with  the  coun- 
try, not  to  adopt  such  a mode  of  pro- 
ceeding. 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  after  stating 
that  he  never  had  so  painful  a duty 
to  discharge  as  now,  defended  the  ap- 
pointment of  a committee  of  inquiry, 
which  appeared  to  him  the  step  best 
calculated  to  prevent  injustice.  The 
objection  of  his  noble  friend  (Lord 
Holland)  to  the  appointment  of  a 
committee,  did  not  appear  to  him  well 
founded.  There  might  be  judicial 
proceedings  at  the  instance  of  the 
Commons,  after  the  committee  had 
reported  on  the  papers  before  the 
House,  as  the  secret  committee  could, 
in  that  case,  be  regarded  only  in  the 
light  of  a grand  jury,  deciding  that 
matter  of  accusation  existed.  The 
committee,  on  exomining  the  papers, 


would  declare,  either  that  there  were 
grounds  of  accusation,  or  not.  If  the 
former,  the  House  would  know  how 
to  deal  with  it ; and  if  the  latter,  no 
injustice  could  be  done.  What,  there- 
fore, could  accrue  from  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  committee  ? Good  God  ! 
could  their  lordships  be  said  to  be 
deciding  against  individuals,  because 
they  stood  forward  to  protect  them 
from  the  result  of  disclosures,  where 
there  had  not  been  found  grounds  of 
trial  ? He  entirely  agreed  with  Lord 
Liverpool  as  to  the  legal  character  of 
the  supposed  crime,  which,  from  be- 
ing committed  abroad,  could  not  be 
amenable  to  the  ordinary  course  of 
justice.  In  a case  like  the  present. 
Parliament  must  interfere,  or  there 
would  be  no  interference  whatever. 

The  Earl  of  Donoughmore,  who 
had  usually  opposed  the  measures  of 
ministry,  gave  them  his  entire  sup- 
port in  the  present  question.  The 
noble  lords  who  had  argued  the  ques- 
tion upon  his  side  of  the  house,  ap- 
peared to  have  forgotten  the  nature 
of  the  proceeding,  the  merits  of  which 
they  were  discussing.  Those  noble 
lords  seemed  to  regard  the  proceed- 
ing as  one  which  was  to  criminate, 
and  even  finally  condemn,  the  illus- 
trious person  to  whose  conduct  it  was 
applied:  but  was  it  not  most  clear 
that  the  proceeding  amounted  simply 
to  this — to  an  inquiry  on  the  part  of 
that  House,  conducted  by  a secret 
committee,  conducted  in  the  manner 
most  decorous,  most  delicate,  and 
most  respectful,  both  towards  the 
parties  concerned,  and  towards  the 
public,  and  conducted  in  the  manner 
most  peculiarly  calculated  to  allay 
that  irritation  of  which  such  frequent 
mention  had  been  made  ? 

Lords  Lansdowne  and  Holland  se- 
verally explained,  after  which  the  re- 
ference to  a committee  was  carried 
without  a division. 

The  same  day  whs  marked  in  the 
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House  of  Commons  by  a more  ani- 
mated and  interesting  debate.  It  was 
opened  by  a communication  from  the 
Queen  herself,  which  was  read  by  Mr 
Brougham,  and  was  conceived  in  the 
following  terms : 

<f  The  Queen  thinks  it  necessary 
to  inform  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  she  has  been  induced  to  return  to 
England  in  consequence  of  the  mea- 
sures pursued  against  her  honour  and 
her  peace  for  some  time  by  secret 
agents  abroad,  and  lately  sanctioned 
by  the  conduct  of  the  Government  at 
home.  In  adopting  this  course,  her 
Majesty  has  had  no  other  purpose 
whatsoever  but  the  defence  of  her 
character,  and  the  maintenance  of 
those  just  rights  which  have  devolved 
upon  her  by  the  death  of  that  revered 
Monarch,  in  whose  high  honour  and 
unshaken  affection  she  had  always 
found  her  surest  support. 

“ Upon  her  arrival,  the  Queen  is 
surprised  to  find  that  a message  has 
been  sent  down  to  Parliament,  requi- 
ring its  attention  to  written  docu- 
ments; and  she  learns  with  still  greater 
astonishment,  that  there  is  an  inten- 
tion of  proposing  that  these  should  be 
referred  to  a select  committee.  It  is 
this  day  fourteen  years  since  the  first 
charges  were  brought  forward  against 
her  Majesty.  Then,  and  upon  every 
occasion  during  that  long  period,  she 
has  shewm  the  utmost  readiness  to 
meet  her  accusers,  and  to  court  the 
fullest  inquiry  into  her  conduct.  She 
now  also  desires  an  open  investiga- 
tion, in  which  she  may  see  both  the 
charges  and  the  witnesses  against  her 
— a privilege  not  denied  to  the  mean- 
est subject  of  the  realm.  In  the  face 
of  the  Sovereign,  the  Parliament,  and 
the  country,  she  solemnly  protests 
against  the  formation  of  a select  tri- 
bunal to  examine  documents,  private- 
ly prepared  by  her  adversaries,  as  a 
proceeding  unknown  to  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  a flagrant  violation  of  all  the 


principles  of  justice.  She  relies  wj 
full  confidence  upon  the  integrity 
the  House  of  Commons  for  defeatii 
the  only  attempt  she  has  any  reas< 
to  fear. 

“ The  Queen  cannot  forbear 
add,  that  even  before  any  proceet 
ings  were  resolved  upon,  she  had  be< 
treated  in  a manner  too  well  calcuh 
ted  to  prejudge  her  case.  The  omi 
sion  of  her  name  in  the  liturgy  ; t! 
withholding  the  means  of  conveyanc 
usually  afforded  to  all  the  branches  < 
the  Royal  Family ; the  refusal  even  c 
an  answer  to  her  application  for 
place  of  residence  in  the  royal  man 
sions ; and  the  studied  slight,  both  c 
English  ministers  abroad,  and  of  th 
agents  of  all  foreign  powers  ovei 
whom  the  English  Government  had 
any  influence — must  be  viewed  as 
measures  designed  to  prejudice  the 
world  against  her,  and  could  onlj 
have  been  justified  by  trial  and  con- 
viction/* 

The  message  being  read,  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  entered  into  an  elaborate  ex- 
pose of  all  the  views  and  principles 
upon  which  Government  had  acted  in 
this  critical  proceeding.  The  House 
w'ould  readily  perceive  the  great  pain 
of  that  duty  which  devolved  on  him  in 
introducing  to  their  notice  one  of  the 
most  delicate,  anxious,  and  momen- 
tous public  questions  that  ever  was 
agitated.  Generally  speaking,  Par- 
liament, in  replying  to  a royal  mes- 
sage, had  a direct  and  simple  course 
to  follow ; but  he  was  sure  that  enough 
of  temper  had  been  disclosed  within 
these  walls — and  he  might  appeal  to 
the  declaration  of  the  learned  gentle- 
man himself, (Mr  Brougham)  whether 
there  had  not  been  enough  of  exag- 
geration and  partial  representation 
without  doors — to  call  on  him  so  far 
to  travel  beyond  the  real  necessity  ol 
the  case,  as  to  offer  such  explanations 
as  would  make  the  circumstances  ot 
which  the  House  were  to  judge  go 
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lly  understood.  His  Majesty's 
sters  came  down  to  the  House 
ier  as  persecutors  nor  prosecu- 
— no  part  of  their  conduct,  he 
sure,  warranted  such  a charge. 
Majesty  threw  himself  on  the 
it  council  of  the  land,  in  a case 
jh  nearly  interested  the  nation  as 
1 as  himself — called  on  them  to 
; to  the  case,  and  to  tender  him 
h advice  as  they  would  think  best 
<ed  to  the  situation  in  which  the 
intry  now  stood.  There  appeared 
him  no  doubt  as  to  the  proper 
irse  to  be  pursued ; and  he  could 
ure  the  House,  that  no  vote  which 
f one  might  give,  would  fetter  his 
:ision  as  to  ulterior  proceedings, 
even  as  to  whether  there  should 
any  proceedings  at  all.  But  at  the 
ae  time,  he  should  mislead  the 
>use — and  on  that  point  he  depre- 
led  the  idea  of  the  learned  gentle- 
m (Mr  Brougham)  deceiving  him- 
f — if  he  disguised  that  in  these 
mmunications  there  was  matter  that 
avely  and  deeply  implicated  the  il- 
strious  personage  to  whose  conduct 
e documents  referred.  He  was 
tonished  that  the  Queen's  advisers 
iould  have  impressed  her  with  the 
?lief  that  any  guilt  could  attach  to 
-L  or  even  to  the  lowest  individual 
i the  land,  without  a public  hearing 
; the  whole  merits  of  the  case,  with- 
ut  a full  examination  of  evidence, 
ich  as  was  in  all  cases  admitted  in  a 
ourt  of  justice,  and  without  a full 
ower  of  cross-examining  that  evi- 
nce, so  as  to  afford  every  opportu- 
,lty  of  proving  or  disproving  the 
;barge  imputed. 

The  first  question  before  the  House, 
dated  to  the  course  of  proceeding 
)est  calculated  for  securing  justice 
10  all  parties  concerned.  He  pro- 
posed a committee,  appointed  not 
ballot,  but  by  nomination.  He 
would  wish  an  impartial  commit- 
lee»  yet  he  would  not  propose  Mr 


Brougham  and  Mr  Denman,  the 
Queen's  confidential  advisers,  as  mem- 
bers of  it.  He  conceived,  that  by  so 
doing,  he  would  place  these  gentle- 
men in  a very  awkward  and  un- 
pleasant situation.  Lord  Castlereagh 
could  not  help  remarking  on  the  op- 
posite line  which  prevailed  among 
some  members  on  the  opposite  side. 
Mr  Tierney  had,  on  a former  occa- 
sion, urged,  that  no  step  should  be 
taken  with  regard  to  the  Queen,  till 
the  charges  against  her  had  been  ful- 
ly investigated,  and  till  either  her 
guilt  or  her  innocence  were  fully jesta- 
blished.  Mr  Brougham,  on  the  con- 
trary, denounced  ministers  as  having 
precipitated  such  an  investigation ; 
and  declared,  that  they  could  not  be 
justified  in  the  eyes  of  the  country, 
till  they  had  shewn  themselves  to 
have  made  every  possible  sacrifice  in 
order  to  avert  it.  He  conceived — 
the  honourable  and  learned  gentle- 
man would  bear  him  out  in  the  as- 
sertion— that,  after  the  transactions 
which  had  occurred  within  the  last 
forty-eight  hours,  little  could  be  ex- 
pected from  any  further  negociation 
with  the  illustrious  personage.  He 
himself  could  bear  testimony,  and  had 
in  fact  borne  testimony,  how  little  her 
Majesty  was  under  the  advice  of  those 
who  should  be  considered  as  her  le- 
gal advisers.  The  publication  of  the 
papers,  which  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  complained  of,  as 
having  been  sent  before  the  public 
partly  untrue,  and  garbled,  incorrect, 
and  imperfect,  was  a proof  that  her 
Majesty  had  not  been  swayed  by  the 
advice  of  those  who  were  her  consti- 
tutional advisers,  but  had  taken  other, 
and  he  would  add,  criminal  advice, 
and  appealed  to  the  lowest  order  of 
the  people.  (Hear,  hear,  from  the  mi- 
nisterial benches.)  He  would  ask  for 
what  purpose  had  those  communica- 
tions been  made,  and  what  was  the 
use  made  of  them  ? He  regretted 
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that,  on  such  an  occasion,  her  Ma- 
jesty had  not  resorted  to  the  advice 
of  those  who  were  her  professional  ad- 
visers, and  that  she  should  have  suf- 
fered by  a base  and  pernicious  inter- 
ference. It  was  a full  month  ago 
since  ministers  had  communicated  to 
Mr  Brougham  the  principle  on  which 
they  intended  to  act.  He  had  no  he- 
sitation in  stating,  that  if  her  Ma- 
jesty had  allowed  that  practical  se- 
paration to  continue  which  had  so 
long  subsisted,  and  had  remained 
abroad,  so  far  from  bringing  on  any 
meaiure  of  this  kind,  his  Majesty’s 
ministers  would  have  felt  it  their  duty 
to  avert  this  painful  examination.  He 
deprecated  the  assertion,  that  it  was 
a flagrant  breach  of  duty  to  have  held 
out  what  was  termed  a bribe  to  her 
Majesty — that  it  was  a forgetfulness 
of  constitutional  duty  to  have  offered 
any  sum  of  money,  without  previous- 
ly consulting  the  House,  who  were  ul- 
timately to  vote  it.  In  contracting 
with  a foreign  power  for  a subsidy, 
no  previous  mention  was  made  to 
Parliament  of  the  sum  so  to  be  given. 
No  doubt  the  treaty  would  be  after- 
wards to  be  submitted  to  Parliament, 
and  such  would  be  the  understanding 
with  all  the  contracting  parties  ; but 
still  it  was  the  practice  to  arrange  the 
amount  of  the  sura,  without  any  pre- 
vious application  to  Parliament.  It 
was  said  that  the  offer  had  been  made 
to  her  Majesty  on  condition  of  her  re- 
signing her  titles  and  rank  as  Queen. 
No  such  proposition  could  be  made  ; 
nor  could  it  be  said  that  proceedings 
should  be  commenced  as  against  her 
Majesty,  in  consequence  of  her  not 
resigning  her  honours  and  titles  as 
Queen.  Her  Majesty  could  not  re- 
sign those  titles ; they  belonged  to 
her,  and  they  could  not  be  removed, 
unless  the  legislature  concurred  in  an 
act  for  that  purpose.  Therefore  such 
a proposition  could  not  be  made  to, 
or  effectively  complied  with  by  her 


Majesty.  What  was  understood 
that  by  her  Majesty  remaining 
the  whole  of  those  conflicts  w 
avoided  which  must  arise  from 
sidence  in  this  country  ; for  it 
not  be  denied,  that,  if  her  Maje; 
mained  here,  with  the  rights  an 
vileges  of  her  rank  as  Queen,  it  i 
occasion  daily  conflicts  in  a parti 
quarter,  which  there  would  be  no 
of  disposition  to  turn  to  another 
pose.  The  understanding  with  re 
to  her  Majesty's  title  as  Queen 
that  (assuming  her  residence  abi 
she  should  travel  under  such  ati 
might  prevent  the  recurrence  of  d 
circumstances  which  must  be  p r 
to  her  Majesty,  and  which  arose 
conflicts  with  public  officers  at 
while  travelling  under  her  title 
Queen.  But  this  was  never  mesi  ‘ 
be  understood  as  requiring  her 
jesty  to  surrender  any  legal  right 
title  which  she  possessed  ; and  the 
nourable  and  learned  gentleman  { 
sessed  a document  which  would 
this  matter  beyond  all  doubt,  w 
shew  that  no  such  thing  was  everi, 
contemplation  as  to  take  away  any  4 
her  Majesty's  legal  rights  or  titles. 

As  to  the  reports  of  his 
ministers  acting  as  men  and  as  mm* 
ters  in  opposition  to  her  Majesty,  a# 
wishing  to  deprive  her  of  those  rights 
and  privileges  which  she  ought  t 
enjoy,  he  would  say,  that  there  «* 
no  foundation  for  the  charge.  Then 
existed  no  such  disposition  amon?* 
his  Majesty's  ministers.  But  in  low 
ing  at  the  privileges  of  her  Majesty, 
the  House  should  distinguish  bet*&[ 
those  which  she  held  as  matters 01 
right,  and  those  which  she  enjoyed1" 
matters  of  grace  and  favour  on  W 
part  of  his  Majesty.  If  not  debarred 
from  those  which  belonged  to  her  # 
matters  of  right,  she  ought  not  to 
complain  that  she  did  not  enjoy  tho>* 
w'hich  are  only  given  as  matters  of  »• 
vour.  As  an  instance  of  a privihg' 
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of  the  latter  description,  he  would 
mention  reception  at  court ; — of  this 
the  King  himself  must  be  the  best 
and  sole  judge,  for  no  one  would  as- 
sert that  he  had  not  a right  to  regu- 
late his  own  court  and  his  own  fami- 
ly ; and  no  one  could  justly  complain 
of  his  doing  so.  When  this  subject 
was  before  the  House  on  a former  oc- 
casion, it  was  held  that  the  King  was 
the  regulator  of  his  own  court,  and 
the  Queen  of  her  drawing-room  ; and 
that  the  King  had  the  undoubted  right 
to  arrange  his  court  and  family  as 
he  pleased.  He  apprehended  that 
any  honours  paid  to  the  Royal  Fami- 
ly were  derived  from  the  favour  of  the 
Crown  ; and  any  want  of  respect  to 
the  Crown  might  be  a ground  for 
depriving  any  member  of  that  family 
of  those  privileges.  He  apprehended 
that  the  coronation  was  also  a privi- 
lege which  must  be  considered  as  de- 
rived from  the  grace  and  favour  of  the 
Crown  ; but  he  would  admit,  that  in 
this  the  Crown  should  not  act  irra- 
tionally, but  upon  intelligible  princi- 
ples. In  the  same  manner  must  be 
viewed  the  reception  by  authorities  at 
home  or  abroad ; they  all  proceeded 
from  the  grace  and  favour  of  the  So- 
vereign. Was  it  meant  to  be  said,  that 
the  Crown,  for  exercising  its  undoubt- 
ed prerogative  in  withholding  these 
distinctions,  was  to  be  accused  of  in- 
justice towards  that  individual  whom 
its  determination  affected?  He  should 
be  prepared,  at  another  time,  to  con- 
tend, that  it  was  entirely  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Crown,  whether  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Family  should  be 
prayed  for  in  the  liturgy,  by  name,  or 
generally  as  the  Royal  Family ; but, 
above  all,  he  should  contend  that  it 
was  for  the  Crown  to  grant  or  with- 
hold such  a favour.  As  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Queen  by  the  foreign  mi- 
nisters of  the  Crown,  this  point  had 
been  settled  since  1817,  when  instruc- 
tions had  been  issued  in  consequence 


of  application  made  by  the  minister  at 
Stutgard.  These  instructions  distinct- 
ly said,  that  they  were  not  in  their  of- 
ficial character  to  give  to  her  Majesty  • 
any  public  or  official  reception  ; that 
they  were  not  themselves  to  be  the 
instrument  of  introducing  her  Ma- 
jesty at  foreign  courts ; and  that  if 
any  foreign  court  should  think  fit  to 
give  a public  reception  to  her,  they 
were  not  to  assist  on  the  occasion  as 
the  ministers  of  this  country.  But 
it  would  he  found  that  it  was  laid 
down  in  those  instructions,  quite  as 
broadly,  that  they  were  equally  en- 
joined to  obtain  for,  and  give  to  her 
Majesty,  every  possible  facility  and 
comfort  in  the  prosecution  of  her  tra- 
vels through  the  kingdoms  where  they 
might  be  stationed ; and  that  she  was 
not  to  receive  any  interruption.  He 
hoped  the  House,  at  least,  were  satis- 
fied with  the  explanations  which  he 
had  given  ; but  he  had  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  that  the  miseries  which  had 
attended  her  Majesty's  travels  arose 
from  the  situation  of  her  Majesty  her- 
self. He  had  already  explained,  that 
her  Majesty,  since  the  accession  of 
his  Majesty,  had  travelled  under  no 
other  character  than  that  of  Queen  of 
England ; and  the  fact  was,  that  her 
Majesty  was  in  the  habit  of  pressing 
the  question  of  her  public  situation 
upon  the  public  authorities  of  coun- 
tries ; and,  first,  upon  our  own  mini- 
sters, because  they  were  the  channels 
of  the  highest  respectability  for  in- 
troduction to  foreign  courts.  As  to 
guards  of  honour,  which  were  mat- 
ters of  favour,  and  by  no  means  mat- 
ters of  right,  they  w’ere  not  usually 
granted  to  those  travelling  under  an 
incognito ; and  from  this,  and  other 
circumstances,  it  was  to  be  inferred, 
that  her  Majesty’s  own  acts  were  the 
only  reason  why  every  facility,  of 
every  kind,  was  not  experienced  by 
her.  There  had  been  no  unbecoming 
severity  exercised  towards  her  Ma- 
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jesty,  even  after  her  unwished-for  ar- 
rival in  this  country.  Immediate  no- 
tice had  been  given  that  her  income 
would  be  continued  without  interrup- 
tion. If  a palace  had  not  been  pro- 
vided, it  was  merely  because  there 
was  none  in  readiness  ; and  others  of 
the  Royal  Family  were  in  a similar 
situation.  He  did  not  disguise  from 
himself,  nor  attempt  to  conceal  from 
others,  the  difficulties  of  the  peculiar 
situation  of  the  House  ; nor  its  anxi- 
ous embarrassment,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  5 nor  the  desire 
which  it  must  feel  to  conclude  such  a 
discussion.  But  he  trusted,  that  what- 
ever were  the  difficulties  of  the  case ; 
whatever  might  be  their  feelings  upon 
it;  yet,  under  the  influence  of  our 
happy  constitution,  there  would  be 
wisdom  enough  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  to  meet  them  ; that  there 
would  be  found  to  prevail  the  most 
temperate  deliberation,  and  an  ab- 
sence of  all  that  feeling  and  irritation 
upon  the  subject,  which  might  pre- 
vent Parliament  from  arriving  at  the 
only  goal,  which,  he  would  assure  the 
House,  was  contemplated  by  his  Ma- 
jesty’s Government  — namely,  the 
execution  of  impartial  justice  be- 
tween the  parties,  without  favour  or 
affection.  He  did  trust  that  the 
tone  and  attitude  which  were  always 
assumed  by  Parliament  upon  great 
occasions  would  be  preserved  upon 
this  5 and  that  though  the  people 
could  not  help  sharing  in  the  anguish 
which  the  unfortunate  circumstances 
of  the  case  were  calculated  to  cause 
to  every  bosom  in  the  country,  yet 
they  would  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  the  interests  of  justice 
were  properly  supported.  But  if  there 
was  any  disposition  to  evade  this 
question,  coming  as  it  did  before  Par- 
liament ; if,  unfortunately,  an  illus- 
trious personage  had  lent  her  ear  to 
any  mischievous  or  false  adviser,  ( loud 
and  repeated  cries  of  Hear,  hear,  hear,) 


who  had  taught  her  either  that  her 
honour  or  her  innocence— and  he 
trusted  that  she  might  be  able  to 
vindicate  both — would  be  supported 
by  the  agitation  of  the  country,  she 
could  reap  nothing  but  regret  and 
disappointment  from  allowing  her- 
self, however  undesignedly,  to  be  the 
dupe  of  such  wicked  and  danger- 
ous men.  If  she  had  any  enemies 
upon  earth,  whose  advice  could  make 
her  cause  despicable  as  well  as  odious 
in  the  sight  of  all  honest  men,  they 
were  those  who  would  advise  her  to  a 
garbled.  Untrue,  and  inaccurate  dis- 
closure of  facts,  or  who  advised  any 
disclosure  but  to  Parliament,  whicli 
would  hear  her  with  that  favour  with 
which  it  was  always  disposed  to  listen 
to  the  accused.  It  was  only  by  igno- 
rant, weak,  or  wicked  persons,  that 
any  appeal  could  be  advised,  which 
might  ,have  the  effect  of  reviving 
crimes,  or  repeating  agitations,  which 
had  already  disturbed  and  disgraced 
the  country. 

Lord  Castlereagh  was  answered  by 
Mr  Brougham,  whose  observations, 
independent  of  the  great  talent  by 
which  they  were  marked,  excited  pe- 
culiar interest,  from  the  confidential 
situation  in  which  he  stood,  with  re- 
gard to  the  Queen.  He  began  by  ex- 
pressing his  satisfaction,  that  the  hour 
was  at  length  arrived  when  he  might 
freely,  fully,  and  openly  defend  those 
interests  to  the  best  of  his  abilities, 
although  he  must  do  so,  unfortunate- 
ly, under  the  consciousness  of  his  in- 
adequacy to  so  great  a task— great, 
as  regarded  those  interests  which  were 
here  at  stake,  and  yet  more  so,  as  re- 
garded those  others  which  they  in- 
volved. It  was  to  Parliament  that 
the  illustrious  lady,  who  was  the  sub- 
ject of  this  debate,  addressed  herself; 
but  it  was  to  the  high  court  of  Par- 
liament, and  not  to  any  selected  band 
of  mutes,  that  she  made  her  appeal. 
Her  sagacity,  not  inferior  to  that  of 
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any  person  in  public  or  private  life 
whom  he  had  ever  met  with,  her  na- 
tural propriety  of  conduct,  a proprie- 
ty maintained  under  circumstances 
the  most  dangerous  and  hostile  to  do- 
mestic harmony  and  domestic  virtue, 
satisfied  the  mind  of  her  Majesty, 
that  an  open  investigation  could  alone 
answer  tne  ends  of  justice.  Exposed 
as  she  had  been  to  unusual  and  im- 
minent temptation,  separated  from 
all  those  friendships  and  that  regular 
intercourse  which  were  the  best  guar- 
dians and  preservatives  of  female  vir- 
tue ; under  all  the  perilous  circum- 
stances in  which  she  was  placed,  she 
courted,  and  declined  not,  inquiry. 
Although  deprived  of  that  salutary 
assistance  and  control  which  was  best 
afforded  by  habits  of  a domestic  na- 
ture—of  that  advantage  which  must 
always  be  reaped  from  an  association 
with  those  where  the  feelings  of  na- 
ture were  most  cherished — the  illus- 
trious lady  in  question  came  forward 
with,  to  all  appearances,  nothing  but 
conscious  innocence  to  support  her. 
The  moral  vigour,  the  strong  facul- 
ties to  which  he  had  alluded,  would 
of  themselves,  independent  of  her  il- 
lustrious birth,  have  prevented  any 
mean  or  degrading  concession  on  her 
part. 

Mr  Brougham  seemed  to  admit, 
that  the  abrupt  arrival  in  England 
was  an  error,  but  excused  it  on  ac- 
count of  her  long  residence  abroad, 
and  disunion  from  English  society. 
Would  those  -who  heard  him,  pos- 
sessing as  he  knew  they  did,  the  feel- 
ings of  men  and  of  gentlemen,  with 
a living  spark  of  honour  animating 
their  breasts,  severely  blame  an  er- 
ror, if  an  error  it  was,  which,  under 
the  guidance  of  perhaps  not  absolute 
wisdom,  her  Majesty  had  been  induced 
to  commit  ? After  an  absence  of  six 
years,  placed  in  a difficult  and  trying 
situation,  it  would  have  been  almost 
unnatural  if  the  Queen  had  not  open- 
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ed  her  heart,  and  given  vent  to  her 
feelings  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
reception  which  she  met  with.  It 
was  perhaps  a misfortune  that  such 
things  ‘had  occurred,  and  that  the 
possibility  of  their  occurrence  had 
not  been  prevented.  The  noble  lord 
(Castlereagh)  the  organ  in  that  House 
of  a ricketty  and  shattered  admini- 
stration, the  leading  member  of  a ca- 
binet whose  only  glory  was,  that  it 
comprised  the  first  military  genius 
of  his  age,  (the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton,) and  the  most  successful  com- 
mander whom  his  country  had  pro- 
duced ; that  noble  lord  had,  it  was 
true,  endeavoured  to  shew  that  the 
form  of  proceeding  which  he  recom- 
mended might  wear  the  semblance 
of  a just  and  impartial  investigation. 
Did  any  man  in  sober  sense  even  ima- 
gine that  a select  committee  of  that 
House  bore  the  least  similitude  to  a 
grand  jury  ? Was  there  any  thing  at 
all  analogous  to  the  ordinary  course 
of  law,  the  forms  of  its  process,  or 
the  rules  of  its  dispensation,  in  the 
proceeding  to  which  the  noble  lord 
invited  their  support  ? Many  would 
concur  with  the  noble  lord’s  object, 
but  few  would  assent  to  his  reason- 
ing. The  evidence  which  the  noble 
lord  now  talked  of  referring  to  a com- 
mittee, was  made  up  of  papers  only, 
of  papers  transmitted  from  beyond 
the  Alps,  and  which,  for  reasons  that 
he  could  not  understand,  were  now 
for  the  first  time  to  be  disclosed. 
These  papers,  however,  it  appeared, 
were  intended  to  save  the  committee 
the  trouble  of  examining  witnesses 
to  their  face.  For  his  own  part  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  materials  which 
■were  to  constitute  the  subject  of  in- 
quiry ; his  knowledge  was  confined 
to  the  exterior  of  a green  bag.  In 
that  bag  was  contained  not  only  all 
the  documentary  evidence,  but  all 
the  evidence  of  any  kind  which  could 
be  adduced  before  a committee.  He 
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had  reason  to  believe  that  no  living 
witness  would  be  brought  forward 
for  any  further  purpose  than  that  of 
verifying  certain  signatures. 

Mr  Brougham  then  made  severe 
strictures  on  the  conduct  of  an  emi- 
nent practitioner  in  Chancery,  who 
had  taken  an  active  part  in  collecting 
the  evidence ; but  the  noble  lord 
thought  proper  to  contend,  that  all 
proceedings  beforea  committee  would 
be  indifferent  to  the  result  of  an 
ulterior  inquiry.  This  proposition 
lie  begged  leave  to  deny  at  once. 
The  report  of  a committee  of  that 
House  was  not  indifferent  to  the  fame 
or  interests  of  any  individual.  What 
honourable  member  would  choose  to 
have  his  honour,  his  life,  or  his  repu- 
tation, made  dependent  on  the  deli- 
berations or  judgment  of  such  a tri- 
bunal ? Who  would  be  satisfied  to 
have  his  whole  conduct  during  six 
long  years,  and  at  the  distance  of  a 
thousand  miles,  without  the  power 
of  calling  a single  witness,  or  know- 
ing what  was  in  agitation  against 
him,  made  a matter  of  grave  inquiry? 
He  called  on  every  man  who  heard 
him  to  lay  his  hand  on  his  heart  and 
declare,  whether  in  his  own  case  he 
would  put  his  trust,  or  rest  his  final 
hope,  on  a committee.  The  House 
would  bear  in  mind  what  would  be 
the  probable  composition  of  that  com- 
mittee, and  would  easily  understand 
that  it  wTould  sit  within  the  wall  of 
darkness.  Was  then  a solemn  par- 
liamentary opinion  to  l>e  recorded  in 
this  manner  ? The  noble  lord’s  dis- 
tress, in  bringing  forward  this  pro- 
position, was  manifest.  There  was, 
he  verily  believed,  nothing  of  his 
(Lord  Castlereagh’s)  earthly  goods, 
nothing  of  his  future  hopes,  which  he 
•would  not  cheerfully  surrender,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  dreadful  alterna- 
tive which  awaited  him.  How  could 
the  character  of  her  Majesty,  or  of 
any  other  person,  be  said  to  be  in  se- 


curity, when  left  to  the  uncertain  is- 
sue of  a committee’s  investigation  ? 
Might  not  that  character  be  in  effect 
destroyed  and  blasted  by  the  report 
of  a committee  ? The  House  well 
knew,  that  if  his  Majesty’s  ministers 
thought  that  there  were  grounds  of  ac- 
cusation, the  committee  would  think 
so  likewise.  Why  did  not  his  Ma- 
jesty's ministers  act  upon  the  persua- 
sion which  they  .affected  to  entertain  ? 
Why  shift  responsibility  on  other 
shoulders,  or  shelter  themselves  be- 
hind better  names  than  their  own  ? 
If  the  House  upon  its  own  rights 
thought  proper  to  become  accusers, 
he  for  one  should  be  much  more  sa- 
tisfied than  with  the  report  of  a com- 
mittee. Such  a mode  of  proceeding 
would  carry  with  it  no  prejudice,  nor 
raise  any  obstruction  to  the  free  course 
of  judicial  inquiry.  Admitting  that 
something  in  the  nature  of  a preli- 
minary investigation  ought  to  take 
place,  it  was  not  to  the  keeping  of  a 
committee  that  he  would  entrust  a 
sacred  charge — the  charge  of  a Queen's 
honour  and  fair  fame. 

In  regard  to  the  negociation,  Mr 
Brougham  admitted  the  propriety 
with  which  ministers  could  make 
an  offer,  subject  to  the  future  sanc- 
tion of  Parliament.  The  offensive  part 
of  the  proposition  was,  that  50,000/. 
had  been  offered,  on  condition  of 
steps  on  the  Queen's  part,  which 
■would  imply  a tacit  admission,  that 
there  was  something  about  her,  which 
would  not  bear  the  light.  It  was  no 
doubt  common  for  royal  personages 
to  travel  under  a borrowed  name, 
but  then  this  name  was  usually  one 
belonging  to  their  family  ; the  privi- 
lege of  using  which,  the  Queen  was 
required  to  renounce.  He  had  been 
falsely  represented,  as  having  advised 
the  Queen  to  reject  the  propositions 
only  after  having  heard  her  impres- 
sions on  the  subject ; be  had  given 
this  advice  immediately  on  their  be- 
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ing  communicated.  At  the  same  time, 
do  one  could  be  more  anxious  than 
he,  for  an  amicable  accommodation. 

If  other  propositions  had  been  made 
to  her  Majesty,  which  did  not  wear 
even  the  appearance  of  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  guilt — which,  as  a wo- 
man of  honour,  and  of  unimpeached 
character  and  conduct,  she  might  safe- 
ly accept  — which  would  not  have 
been  discreditable  to  a government 
to  offer,  and  to  which  in  justice  the 
Queen  might  have  yielded — he  would 
have  been  the  first  to  have  given  his 
humble  advice  thather  Majesty  should 
rather  go  a step  too  far  than  not  go 
far  enough  to  lend  herself  to  an  ho- 
nourable but  a private  and  amicable 
adjustment.  His  reason  was  this — 
that  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  these  distressing  transactions  it 
had  been  his  most  fervent  wish,  and 
upon  that  principle  his  conduct  had 
been  built,  that  if  it  w ere  possible  for 
her  Majesty,  consistently  with  her 
innocence,  her  honour,  and  her  safe- 
ty, to  submit  to  a private  compro- 
mise rather  than  provoke  a public 
discussion,  she  should  give  her  con- 
sent. In  this  question  the  interest  of 
the  Royal  Family  was  most  deeply 
concerned,  and  the  interests  of  the 
constitution  were  implicated  in  pro- 
portion; the  peace,  the  tranquillity, 
the  very  morals  of  the  nation,  were 
involved ; we  were  on  the  brink  of  a 
precipice,  or  rather  w-e  were  not  yet 
quite  so  near  the  edge  as  to  afford  a 
clear  view  of  all  its  dangers ; and  if 
those  who  counselled  the  Crown  did 
not  know,  they  ought  to  know,  that 
when  once  the  line  was  passed,  re- 
treat was  impossible,  and  discussion 
inevitable.  For  God's  sake — for  the 
sake  of  the  country — for  the  sake  of 
those  whose  memories  might  mislead 
them,  whose  confidence  might  betray, 
or  whose  blindness  might  beguile 
them — for  the  sake  of  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  all  who  loved  decency, 


morality,  and  who  recollected  when, 
but  a few  years  since,  the  opening  of 
a newspaper  was  regarded  with  fear 
and  disgust  by  the  father  of  every 
modest  and  well-conducted  family— 
he  called  upon  the  House  to  pause — 
only  to  pause,  to  ascertain  if  it  were 
yet  possible  to  escape  from  this  threat- 
ened calamity. 

The  King  was  anxious  for  this  in- 
quiry ; the  Queen,  conscious  of  inno- 
cence, and  concerned  for  the  vindi- 
cation of  her  honour,  was  equally  so ; 
and  they  were  seconded  by  a par- 
ty in  the  public  actuated  by  a dis- 
eased and  greedy  appetite  for  scan- 
dal. Considering  himself  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  House,  however,  he  would 
not  hesitate  even  to  go  against  her 
Majesty's  wishes.  As  her  servant,  he 
would  not  disobey  her  commands, 
and  where  her  honour  was  at  stake, 
he  would  do  his  utmost  to  defend  it ; 
but  in  the  humble  performance  qf  his 
duty,  he  felt  called  upon  here  even  to 
thwart  her  Majesty's  inclination,  and 
he  would  tell  her,  “ Madam,  if  ne- 
gociation  yet  be  possible,  rather  go 
too  far,  and  throw  yourself  upon  your 
country  and  upon  Parliament  for  your 
vindication,  than  not  go  far  enough  5 
if  yet  it  be  possible  to  avert  the  ruin 
which  this  course,  if  persisted  in,  will 
bring  upon  the  nation,  do  your  ut- 
most to  postpone  the  calamity."  If 
he  might  advise  those  who  stood  in  a 
similar  situation  with  regard  to  the 
King,  he  would  say  to  them,  " Act 
like  honest  men,  and  disregard  all 
consequences — tender  that  counsel  to 
your  Sovereign  which  the  case  de- 
mands, and  do  not  fear  that  Parlia- 
ment will  abandon  you,  or  the  coun- 
try desert  you ; even  party  will  not 
disgrace  itself  to  the  lowest  level  to 
which  corrupt  and  unprincipled  fac- 
tionists  can  descend,  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  your  faithful  and  fearless 
discharge  of  a noble  and  disinterested 
duty."  He  did  not  believe  that  six 
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or  eight  months  would  terminate  the 
threatened  investigation.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  witnesses  must  be  tho- 
roughly examined,  and  it  would  be 
proved  to  be  such,  that  if  testimony 
like  theirs  were  believed,  he  would 
undertake  to  convict  any  man  of  any 
offence.  Mr  Brougham  insisted  that 
the  Queen  had  every  reason  to  com- 
plain of  her  treatment  abroad.  It 
was  said,  that  though  the  foreign  mi- 
nisters were  not  to  acknowledge  her 
as  Queen,  they  were  to  shew  her  all 
sorts  of  civilities.  Yet  after  all,  to  what 
did  these  boasted  civilities  amount — 
civilities  to  the  Queen  of  England — 
Queen  whether  we  will  or  no — nay, 
Queen  whether  she  herself  will  or 
no;  what  every  merchant,  trader, 
dealer,  and  chapman,  or  even  gentle- 
man’s servant  could  obtain,  was  to  be 
lavished  upon  her,  while  every  title 
of  respect  due  to  her  elevated  station 
was  to  be  rigorously  withheld.  And 
could  they  w onder  that  any  person, 
but  more  especially  a woman,  and 
still  more  especially  this  woman,  born 
a Princess,  niece  to  Frederick  of  Prus- 
sia, niece  to  George  III.,  daughter  to 
the  heroic  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and 
consort  to  his  present  Majesty,  the 
first  Sovereign  of  Europe ; could  they 
wonder  that  this  exalted  female  should 
feel  acutely  w hen  the  ministers  of  her 
own  country  ventured  to  treat  her 
with  indignity  ? He  would  give  one 
instance  of  the  treatment  which  she 
had  experienced.  The  Hanoverian 
instrument,  Baron  Ompteda,  who  had 
been  most  graciously  and  hospi- 
tably received  by  the  Queen,  when 
she  was  Princess  of  Wales — who  had 
insinuated  himself  into  her  confi- 
dence, who  had  partaken  largely  of  her 
liberality,  who  had  passed  several 
months  at  a time  under  her  roof— this 
man  (not  indeed  the  envoy  of  Hano- 
ver to  this  country,  but  to  the  Holy 
See)  wfas  discovered,  not  merely  spy- 
ing into  her  actions,  bribing  strangers 


to  watch  her,  and  even  bribing  her 
own  servants,  but  it  was  found  out 
that  he  employed  a smith  to  pick  the 
locks  of  her  writing-desk,  in  order  to 
examine  any  papers  that  might  be  in 
her  possession.  Unluckily  for  him, 
that  which  he  found  proved  that  he 
had  been  on  a false  scent,  and  demon- 
strated the  innocence,  instead  of  the 
guilt,  of  the  illustrious  personage. 

He  admitted,  indeed,  that  such  con- 
duct had  not  been  sanctioned  by 
Count  Munster,  Ompteda’s  employer. 
Baron  Reding,  however,  the  present 
minister  at  Rome,  as  soon  as  he  heard 
of  the  non-insertion  of  her  Majesty's 
name  in  the  Liturgy,  had  procured 
the  removal  of  the  guard  of  honour 
that  had  been  appointed  to  attend 
her.  Nay,  he  would  not  give  her  the 
title  of  Queen,  or  even  of  Princess, 
but  called  her  sometimes  Caroline  of 
Brunswick,  at  other  times  Caroline 
of  England — a title  which  never,  at 
any  time  of  her  life,  belonged  to  her. 
Mr  Brougham  concluded,  by  de- 
manding, on  the  part  of  the  Queen, 
a speedy  and  open  trial ; wrhile,  from 
himself,  he  besought  the  Commons 
to  save  the  country  from  those  cala- 
mities to  which  such  an  inquiry  must 
give  rise. 

Mr  Canning  now  rose,  and  made  a 
speech  which  caused  a peculiar  sen- 
sation both  in  the  House  and  the  pub- 
lic, in  consequence  of  the  peculiar 
tone  which  it  assumed.  This  eminent 
statesman,  in  one  of  the  many  revolu- 
tions of  the  political  wheel,  had  been 
thrown  into  an  intimate  connexion 
with  the  Queen,  while  she  w*as  yet 
Princess  of  Wales  ; and  these  public 
ties  were  understood  to  have  been 
combined  with  a peculiar  degree  of 
personal  intimacy  and  confidence. 
The  connection  was  not  dissolved  even 
when  a change  of  situation  had  placed 
Mr  Canning  in  a less  friendly  attitude 
towards  her  Majesty  ; and  it  was  sup- 
posed, that,  even  as  Minister  of  the 
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King,  his  influence  had  been  power- 
ful in  inclining  her  to  the  step  of  taking 
up  her  residence  on  the  Continent. 
This  original  friendly  intercourse  ha- 
ving thus  continued  without  interrup- 
tion, it  was  probably  with  peculiar 
pain  that  Mr  Canning  found  himself 
in  a position  so  hostile  as  that  which 
necessarily  arose  from  the  proceed- 
ings now  in  progress.  In  a crisis  thus 
delicate,  Mr  Canning  endeavoured  to 
steer  a difficult  course — he  sought  to 
maintain  his  place  as  minister,  and  to 
support  the  views  of  his  colleagues, 
without  abating  of  that  friendly  and 
flattering  tone  which  he  was  w'ont  to 
use  towards  the  distinguished  indivi- 
dual whose  iews  and  clairis  he  was 
now  called  upon  to  oppose.  This 
course,  as  is  usual  with  middle  and 
temporizing  measures,  especially  in 
such  an  inflamed  state  of  men’s  minds, 
entirely  failed.  Without  softening  the 
opposite  party,  it  was  supposed  to 
have  given  deep  offence  in  a high 
quarter,  whose  views  Mr  Canning  was 
supposed,  by  his  situation,  bound  im- 
plicitly to  second. 

Mr  Canning  began  with  declaring 
he  never  rose  to  deliver  his  sentiments 
on  a subject  of  so  much  delicacy  and 
interest,  as  that  now  before  the  House. 
He  was  prepared  to  say,  not  only  that 
ministers  did  not  come  to  the  coun- 
try— not  only  that  they  did  not  come 
to  Parliament — not  only  that  they  had 
not  sought  this  occasion — not  only 
that  they  deprecated  it  with  all  their 
hearts — but  that  they  had  interposed 
every  possible  expedient  to  prevent  a 
calamity,  which  they  would  with  all 
their  power  and  all  their  means  have 
averted.  He  must  declare,  individu- 
ally for  himself,  that  in  all  the  discus- 
sions which  had  preceded  the  unfor- 
tunate crisis  to  which  they  had  now 
arrived,  he  had  looked  to  the  whole 
case  with  as  much  anxiety,  solicitude, 
and  pain,  as  if  it  had  arisen  from  a 
difference  between  the  dearest  friends 


he  had,  and  that  he  was  equally  con- 
nected with  both  the  parties  between 
whom  that  difference  had  occurred. 
On  the  one  side,  to  the  sovereign 
whom  he  served,  he  owed  the  duty  of 
a privy  counsellor  ; on  the  other  side, 
to  the  illustrious  personage  who  was 
the  remaining  party  to  this  discus- 
sion, he  owed,  and  he  gave,  unabated 
esteem,  regard,  and  affection.  And 
next  to  the  extremity  which  was 
nearest  his  heart — that  this  inquiry 
could  be  avoided — he  cherished  the 
hope  that  she  would  come  out  of 
the  trial  superior  to  the  accusation. 
Mr  Tierney  had  often  pressed  mi- 
nisters with  a dilemma,  or  figure  of 
speech,  plausible  in  argument,  but 
most  fallacious  in  human  affairs.  He 
had  said,  “ Either  the  Queen  is  inno- 
cent, and  ought  to  be  fully  acquitted ; 
or  she  is  guilty,  and  ought  not  to  re- 
ceive a shilling  of  the  public  money.” 
Ministers,  however,  he  conceived, 
were  fully  justified  in  their  eager  de- 
sire to  seize  every  means  of  avoiding 
any  discussion  whatever.  The  sum  of 
50,000/.  had  been  that  fixed  by  the 
marriage  treaty  as  her  jointure ; it  had 
been  voted  to  her,  by  Parliament,  as 
Princess  of  Wales,  in  contemplation 
of  her  permanent  separation  from  her 
husband.  With  regard  to  her  Majes- 
ty’s titles,  there  was  no  design  to  take 
any  of  them  away ; but  in  a letter 
which  had  since  been  published,  the 
phrase  that  she  should  lay  down  all 
claim  to  the  title  and  dignity  of  Queen 
of  England,  was  made  use  of.  The 
real  proposal,  however,  was,  “ that 
she  should  use  some  other  name  than 
that  of  Queen/'  Gentlemen  seemed 
to  confound  the  phrases,  but  they 
were  widely  different  and  distinct.  It 
had  never  been  understood,  that  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  when  travelling 
through  Germany  under  the  title  of 
Count — he  recollected  not  what  Count 
— had  renounced  the  title  of  Empe- 
ror. When  goaded  by  charges  of  un- 
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necessary  and  wanton  insult,  he  must 
mention  to  the  House,  that  in  July, 
1819,  a statement  had  been  given  to 
Government,  under  the  obligation  of 
secresy,  discussing  every  one  of  the 
ropositions  which  had  been  made  to 
er  Majesty.  He  said,  he  was  pre- 
cluded from  stating  its  contents  ; but 
this  he  would  say  fearlessly,  that  not 
one  proposition  had  been  made  by 
ministers  which  had  not  its  prototype 
in  the  suggestion  thus  made  to  G o vern- 
ment  for  the  guidance  of  its  eventual 
conduct.  And  this  suggestion  had 
been  made  from  a quarter — he  did 
not  say  that  it  committed  the  illus- 
trious person — but  it  had  come  from 
a quarter  which  could  not  be  under- 
stood to  propose  or  sanction  any  thing 
degrading  to  her.  He  remembered, 
in  181*,  when  he  was  in  a situation 
unconnected  with  the  Government, 
and  when  he  had  frequent  intercourse 
with  the  illustrious  lady,  she  did  him 
the  honour  to  ask  his  advice,  and  he 
had  avowed  then  what  he  now  avow- 
ed, upon  the  idea  of  a separate  and 
settled  arrangement — an  arrangement 
considered  and  sanctioned  by  the  late 
King  — an  arrangement  founded  upon 
the  fact  of  alienation  and  hopeless  ir- 
reconcilement.  Upon  the  idea  of  that 
arrangement,  he  had  concurred  in  the 
advice  that  she  should  live  abroad, 
with  her  own  family,  at  Brunswick,  or 
in  any  other  society  in  Europe  which 
she  might  prefer,  and  of  which  she 
must  be  the  grace,  life,  and  honour. 
He  had  thought  that  the  best  advice 
then,  and  in  his  conscience  he  did  now 
think  it  the  best ; and,  if  he  might  use 
so  bold  a phrase,  if  she  were  related 
to  him,  he  would  now  say  so.  In 
181*  he  had  given  this  advice,  be- 
cause, in  addition  to  the  hopeless  se- 
paration which  existed,  he  had  seen 
that  “ faction  marked  her  for  its 
own/’  He  had  foreseen  that  she,  with 
her  income  and  her  fascinating  man- 
ners, would  have  become  the  rally- 


ing point  of  disaffection  and  of  politi- 
cal intrigue.  Looking  only  at  the 
state  of  separation  in  which  she  must 
live  in  this  country,  he  asked  whether 
her  residence  here  could  contribute  to 
her  peace  and  happiness  ? 

In  regard  to  the  proceeding  with 
respect  to  the  liturgy,  it  formed  part 
of  the  new  arrangement  proposed  ; it 
was  not  made  in  any  disrespect  to  her 
Majesty,  but  merely  from  the  state  of 
distance  at  w hich  she  was  now  placed 
from  the  possessor  of  the  Throne.  On 
the  same  principle,  without  the  least 
idea  of  disrespect,  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland had  ceased  to  be  prayed  for 
by  name,  after  the  accession  of  George 
III.  Mr  Canning  then  justified  the 
course  which  had  been  followed  by 
ministers  upon  this  occasion.  When 
the  Crown  was  in  a crisis  of  extraor- 
dinary  difficulty,  it  sent  to  Parliament 
for  advice,  and  Parliament  was  bound 
to  give  advice,  counsel,  and  assist- 
ance. This  was  the  spirit  and  prac- 
tice of  the  constitution,  and  this  was  I 
the  conduct  adopted  now.  But  the  i 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman 
would  have  his  Majesty’s  ministers  to 
become  the  Queen’s  accusers.  “ So 
help  me  God,”  continued  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  " I never  will 
place  myself  in  the  situation  of  an  ac- 
cuser towards  this  individual.”  The 
first  wish  of  his  heart  was,  that  she 
should  come  out  of  all  trials  and  dif- 
ficulties with  a pure  conscience  and 
unsullied  fame.  Neither  in  public 
life,  nor  in  private  company,  could  he 
ever  feel  any  difficulty  or  embarrass- 
ment in  giving  expression  to  this  sen- 
timent. All  that  had  been  done  was 
calculated,  and  had  proceeded,  from 
an  earnest  desire,  to  protect  private 
and  natural  feelings,  and  the  morals 
of’  the  country.  All  that  had  been  in- 
tended towards  her  Majesty  was  ho- 
nour, candour,  feeling,  and  benevo- 
lence. If  any  other  object  had  been 
intended,  no  consideration  on  earth 
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could  hare  made  him  a party  to  it.  If 
any  sacrifice  on  his  part  could  have 
prevented  this  painful  discussion,  he 
would  willingly  have  retired  into  the 
most  insignificant  situation.  M inisters 
had,  to  the  very  last  moment,  enter- 
tained hopes  of  being  able  to  bring 
the  negociation  with  her  Majesty  to  a 
favourable  conclusion  ; those  hopes 
had  unfortunately  been  frustrated,  and 
the  cup  of  expectation  dashed  from 
their  lips  at  the  very  moment  when 
they  were  ready  to  enjoy  it.  One 
course  only  was  then  left  for  them  to 
adopt,  and  that  was  the  course  which 
they  had  adopted. 

Mr  Brougham,  admitting  himself 
as  the  author  of  the  propositions  al- 
luded to  by  Mr  Canning,  declared, 
that  he  had  no  expectation  of  their 
being  kept  secret ; and  at  the  same 
time  he  denied  having  everbeen,inany 
shape,  the  agent  of  ministers.  At  the 
desire  of  the  Queen,  he  had,  in  July 
last,  made  a proposal  to  Lord  Liver- 
pool ; but  this  proposal  differed  very 
materially  from  that  afterwards  made 
to  her  Majesty  by  Lord  Hutchinson. 
It  had  been  intimated,  that  she  might 
be  willing  to  remain  abroad  incognito; 
but  this  was  very  different  from  being 
called  upon  to  renounce  the  title  and 
honours  of  Queen.  The  propositions 
first  made  had  been  tendered  with  ag- 
gravations— he  could  not  call  them 
modifications — w hich  rendered  it  im- 
possible to  accept  them. 

Mr  Tierney  made  a pretty  long  and 
rather  desultory  speech,  censuring,  in 
all  respects,  the  conduct  of  ministers, 
and  thinking  that  all  concerned  in  the 
late  negociation  had  got  themselves 
into  a piteous  plight. 

Mr  Wilberforce  now  came  forward 
with  a proposition  tending  to  avert  the 
discussion  w ith  which  the  House  was 
threatened.  He  was  sure  that  there 
was  not  a man  in  the  House  who  was 
not  desirous  of  preventing  the  inves- 


tigation from  proceeding  further.  If  It 
were  possible ; because,  if  the  step  then 
recommended  to  them  was  once  taken, 
retreat  would  be  found  impossible  af- 
ter it.  If  he  saw  a spirit  in  the  House 
likely  to  accede  to  such  a suggestion, 
he  would  propose  an  adjournment  of 
this  question  for  a day  or  two,  in  or- 
der to  see  whether,  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  common  friends,  some 
compromise  might  not  take  place  be- 
tween the  two  parties.  On  every  ac- 
count, such  a measure  would  be  de- 
sirable ; and,  amongst  others,  on  ac- 
count of  the  public  morals,  which 
would  not  receive  any  taint  from  the 
disgusting  details  which  the  papers 
then  on  the  table  of  the  House  in  all 
probability  contained. 

Mr  F.  Burton  strongly  seconded  a 
motion,  which,  he  said,  if  carried, 
would  carry  with  it  the  blessings  of 
the  country.  He  was  supported  by 
Mr  Wynn,  Mr  Stuart  Wortley,  and  a 
crowd  of  other  members. 

Lord  Castlereagh,  though  it  was  his 
conviction  that  little  could  be  expect- 
ed from  delays,  was  ready  to  bow  to 
the  wisdom  of  those  who  entertain- 
ed a different  opinion.  Without  wish- 
ing to  enter  at  present  into  any  dis- 
cussion, he  could  not  help  expressing 
his  strong  disapprobation  of  much  of 
what  had  been  said.  To  what  the  So- 
vereign must  have  felt  as  a man,  and 
he  must  have  felt  most  deeply,  he 
would  not  advert;  but  the  course  which 
his  Majesty  had  adopted  was,  to  take 
the  advice  of  Parliament  as  to  what 
was  fit  to  be  done  for  the  honour  and 
for  the  dignity  of  the  Crown.  He 
should  have  been  guilty  of  disobe- 
dience to  the  orders  of  his  Majesty,  if 
he  had  attempted  to  mix  any  opinion 
or  statement  of  his  own  with  the  im- 
pulse which  had  governed  his  Majesty 
in  the  execut  ion  of  a duty  due  to  the 
public  ; and  it  was  impossible  to  avoid 
stating,  that  in  the  discharge  of  such 
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a duty,  his  Majesty  was  fully  capable 
of  laying  aside  and  of  forgetting  every 
thing  like  personal  or  private  feel- 
ing. 

The  adjournment  of  the  House  f<ST 
two  days  was  then  carried  anani- 
mously. 

On  the  following  day,  the  House  of 
Lords,  according  to  the  arranged  or- 
der, were  to  ballot  for  the  committee 
to  examine  the  papers.  Lord  Kenyon, 
however,  rose  and  stated,  that  though 
he  had,  on  the  former  day,  voted  for 
the  committee,  yet  as  a prospect  had 
been  opened  of  amicable  adjustment, 
and  as  the  other  House  had  been  thus 
induced  to  delay  proceedings,  he  ear- 
nestly recommended  that  their  exam- 
ple should  be  followed,  and  that  the 
ballot  should  be  delayed  till  Mon- 
day. 

Lord  Liverpool,  without  admitting 
that  there  was  room  for  delay,  sug- 
gested, that  if  it  were  thought  eligible, 
the  most  regular  and  dignified  course 
for  the  House  would  be  to  proceed  to 
the  nomination  of  the  committee,  only 
directing  that  it  should  not  meet  till 
Tuesday  next — this  being  Thursday. 
The  motion  was  seconded  by  Lord 
Lauderdale,  who  treated  it  as  a most 
disorderly  proceeding, that  theirLord- 
ships  should  act  upon  any”  thing  that 
had  been  done  in  another  place.  The 
same  view  was  taken  by  Lord  Er- 
skine  ; while  Lord  Donoughmore  re- 
probated all  delay,  urging  that  no 
new  motive  for  it  had  been  assigned, 
and  that  to  use  as  argument  any  thing 
that  had  passed  in  the  Lower  House, 
was  most  unparliamentary.  It  almost 
seemed  as  if  the  members  had  been 
transported  from  one  House  to  the 
other.  Lords  Holland,  Carnarvon, 
and  Rosslyn,  supported  the  original 
motion  of  Lord  Kenyon.  On  a divi- 
sion, the  Earl  of  Liverpool's  motion 
was  carried  by  a majority  of  108  to 
29.  The  following  committee  was 
then  nominated 


The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

The  Lord  Chancellor. 

The  Lord  President  of  the  Count* 

The  Duke  of  Beaufort.  ■ 

The  Duke  of  Northumberland. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowm. 

The  Marquis  of  Buckingham* 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool. 

The  Earl  of  Donoughmore. 

Earl  Beauchamp. 

Viscount  Sidmouth. 

The  Bishop  of  London. 

Lord  Redesdale. 

Lord  Erskine. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale. 

The  committee  were  ordered  ts 
meet  on  Thursday  next. 

The  King’s  ministers  did  not  she* 
all  the  promptitude,  in  opening  tl* 
negociation,  which  might  have  bees 
expected,  after  so  positive  a deckra- 
tion  of  the  wishes  of  Parliament 
Two  days  elapsed,  without  any 
movement  on  either  side,  and  it  vss 
from  the  opposite  party  at  last  thi! 
the  first  overture  came.  On  Fri- 
day the  9th,  Mr  Brougham,  by  com* 
mand  of  the  Queen,  transmitted  a 
note  to  Lord  Liverpool,  stating,  that 
her  Majesty,  submitting  to  the  de- 
clared sense  of  Parliament,  was  ready 
to  consider  any  arrangement  that 
might  be  suggested,  consistent  with 
her  dignity  and  honour.  Lord  Li- 
verpool, in  reply,  referred  to  the 
note  delivered  to  Mr  Brougham,  on 
the  15th  of  April  last,  as  the  propo- 
sition made  on  the  part  of  the  King, 
at  the  same  time  declaring  his  readi- 
ness to  receive  any  suggestions  which 
her  Majesty  or  her  advisers  might 
have  to  make  upon  them.  This  note 
was  to  the  following  tenor ; 

“ 15th  April,  1820. 

“ The  Act  of  the  54tli  Geo.  III., 
cap.  160,  recognized  the  separation 
of  the  Prince  Regent  from  the  Prin- 
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ces9  of  Wales,  and  allotted  a sepa- 
rate provision  for  the  Princess.  This 
provision  was  to  continue  during  the 
life  of  his  late  Majesty,  and  to  de- 
termine at  his  demise.  In  conse- 
quence of  that  event  it  has  altogether 
ceased,  and  no  provision  can  be  made 
for  her  until  it  shall  please  his  Ma- 
jesty to  recommend  to  Parliament 
an  arrangement  for  that  purpose. 

“ The  King  is  willing  to  recom- 
mend to  Parliament  to  enable  his 
Majesty  to  settle  an  annuity  of 
50,000/.  a-year  upon  the  Queen,  to 
be  enjoyed  by  her  during  her  natu- 
ral life,  and  in  lieu  of  any  claim  in 
the  nature  of  jointure  or  otherwise, 
provided  she  will  engage  not  to  come 
into  any  part  of  the  British  domi- 
nions, and  provided  she  engages  to 
take  some  other  name  or  title  than 
that  of  Queen ; and  not  to  exercise 
any  of  the  rights  or  privileges  of 
Queen,  other  than  with  respect  to 
the  appointment  of  law  officers,  or 
to  any  proceedings  in  courts  of  jus- 
tice. The  annuity  to  cease  upon  the 
violation  of  these  engagements,  viz., 
upon  her  coming  into  any  part  of  the 
British  dominions,  or  her  assuming 
the  title  of  Queen,  or  her  exercising 
any  of  the  rights  or  privileges  of 
Queen,  other  than  above  excepted, 
after  the  annuity  shall  have  been 
settled  upon  her. 

,r  Upon  her  consent  to  an  engage- 
ment on  the  above  conditions,  Mr 
Brougham  is  desired  to  obtain  a de- 
claration to  this  effect,  signed  by  her- 
self ; and  at  the  same  time  a full  au- 
thority to  conclude  with  such  person 
as  his  Majesty  may  appoint  a formal 
engagement  upon  these  principles.” 

The  Queen,  in  her  answer  trans- 
mitted next  day,  stated  that  she  had 
seen  this  note  for  the  first  time;  that 
the  proposal  contained  in  it  did  not 
appear  satisfactory,  at  the  same  time 
that  she  was  willing  to  believe  it  did 
not  proceed  from  any  offensive  in- 


tention. Still  retaining  the  desire  of 
submitting  her  own  wishes  to  the 
authority  of  Parliament,  she  only 
felt  it  necessary  before  making  any 
further  proposal,  to  have  it  under- 
stood that  the  recognition  of  her  rank 
and  privileges  as  Queen  must  be  the 
basis  of  any  arrangement  which  could 
be  made.  The  moment  that  basis  was 
established,  her  Majesty  would  be 
ready  to  suggest  a method  by  which 
she  conceived  all  existing  differences 
might  be  satisfactorily  adjusted. 

The  answer  of  Lord  Liverpool  ex- 
pressed the  most  extreme  surprise, 
that  the  propositions  of  the  15th 
April,  should  not  have  been  sooner 
submitted  to  her  Majesty.  So  far  as 
affected  her  dignity,  howerer,  he  ob- 
served : 

M The  memorandum  of  the  15th 
April,  while  it  proposed  that  her  Ma- 
jesty should  abstain  from  the  exercise 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Queen, 
with  certain  exceptions,  did  not  call 
upon  her  Majesty  to  renounce  any  of 
them. 

" Whatever  appertains  to  her  Ma- 
jesty by  law,  as  Queen,  must  conti- 
nue to  appertain  to  her  so  long  as  it 
is  not  abrogated  by  law." 

The  note  concluded  with  express- 
ing a readiness  to  receive  any  propo- 
sition for  a satisfactory  adjustment, 
provided  it  had  for  its  basis  her  Ma- 
jesty's residence  abroad.  / 

Mr  Brougham,  in  replying  for  the 
Queen,  accounted  for  her  not  ha- 
ving seen  the  note  of  the  15th  April 
sooner,  by  her  official  advisers  not 
having  had  an  opportunity  of  deli- 
vering it  previous  to  the  interview 
with  Lord  Hutchison. 

Satisfied,  however,  with  the  recog- 
nition now  made  of  her  rank  as 
Queen,  her  Majesty  now  proceeded 
to  lay  open  the  plan  formerly  alluded 
to,  by  which  she  hoped  that  a final 
adjustment  might  be  effected. 

“ Her  Majesty's  dignity  and  ho- 
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nour  being  secured,  she  regards  all 
other  matters  as  of  comparatively  lit- 
tle importance,  and  is  willing  to  leave 
every  thing  to  the  decision  of  any 
person  or  persons,  of  high  station  and 
character,  whom  both  parties  may 
concur  in  naming ; and  who  slpdl 
have  authority  to  prescribe  the  parti- 
culars as  to  residence,  patronage,  and 
income — subject,  of  course,  to  the 
approbation  of  Parliament.” 

The  reply  of  Lord  Liverpool  to 
this  proposition  was  as  follows  : 

''The  King’s  confidential  servants 
cannot  think  it  consistent  with  their 
constitutional  responsibility  to  advise 
the  King  to  submit  to  any  arbitration, 
a matter  so  deeply  connected  with 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  his  crown, 
and  with  the  most  important  public 
interests  ; but  they  are  fully  sensible 
of  the  advantages  which  may  be  deri- 
rived  from  an  unreserved  personal 
discussion  ; and  they  are  therefore 
prepared  to  advise  his  Majesty  to  ap- 
point two  of  his  Majesty’s  confiden- 
tial servants,  who,  in  concert  with  the 
like  number  of  persons  to  be  named 
by  the  Queen,  may  frame  an  arrange- 
ment, to  be  submitted  to  his  Majesty, 
for  settling,  upon  the  basis  of  Lord 
Liverpool’s  note  of  the  11th  instant, 
the  necessary  particulars  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's future  situation.” 

.i 

This  proposition  was  immediately 
acceded  to,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  on  the  part  of  the  King,  Mr 
Brougham  and  Mr  Denman,  on  the 
other  side,  were  appointed  to  conduct 
the  conferences. 

The  first  meeting  took  place  on 
the  15th  June,  and  after  the  plan  of 
deliberation  had  been  adjusted,  the 
first  question  which  came  under  dis- 
cussion, was  the  future  residence  of 
the  Queen  abroad.  Here,  according 
to  the  protocol,  the  Queen’s  law  offi- 


cers began  by  stating,  that  under  all 
the  circumstances  of  her  Majesty's 
position,  they  would  not  say  that  her 
Majesty  had  any  insuperable  objec- 
tion to  living  abroad  ; on  the  con- 
trary, if  such  foreign  residence  were 
deemed  indispensable  to  the  comple- 
tion of  an  arrangement  so  much  de- 
sired by  Parliament,  her  Majesty 
might  be  prevailed  upon  to  acquiesce; 
but  then  that  certain  steps  must  be 
taken  to  remove  the  possibility  of  any 
inference  being  drawn  from  such 
compliance,  and  from  the  inquiry  not 
being  proceeded  in,  unfavourable  to 
her  Majesty’s  honour,  and  inconsis- 
tent with  that  recognition  which  is 
the  basis  of  these  negociations  ; and 
her  Majesty’s  law-officers  suggested, 
with  this  view,  the  restoration  of  her 
name  to  the  Liturgy. 

To  this  it  was  replied,  that  the 
King’s  government  would  no  doubt 
learn  with  great  surprise,  that  a ques- 
tion of  this  important  nature  had  now’ 
been  brought  forward  for  the  first 
time,  without  having  been  adverted 
to  in  any  of  the  previous  discussions, 
and  without  being  included  amongst 
the  heads  to  be  now  treated  of ; that 
the  Liturgy  had  been  already  regu- 
lated by  his  Majesty’s  formal  decla- 
ration in  council,  and  in  the  exercise 
of  his  Majesty's  legal  authority  ; that 
the  King,  in  yielding  his  own  feel- 
ings and  views  to  the  wishes  of  Par- 
liament, could  not  be  understood  (in 
the  absence  of  inquiry)  to  alter  any 
of  those  impressions  under  which  his 
Majesty  had  hitherto  deliberately  and 
advisedly  acted  ; and  that,  as  it  was 
at  the  outset  stated,  the  King  could 
not  be  expected  to  retract  any  thing, 
no  hope  could  be  held  out  that  the 
King’s  Government  would  feel  them- 
selves justified  in  submitting  such  a 
proposition  to  his  Majesty. 

This  point  was  discussed  at  great 
length  by  the  respective  parties,  but 
w ithout  any  approach  to  concession, 
though  the  King’s  commissioners  fi- 
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nally  agreed  to  report  to  the  Cabi- 
net, and  state  its  determination  at 
the  next  conference.  The  Queen's 
commissioners,  however,  anticipa- 
ting, as  possible  or  probable,  the 
final  rejection  of  this  proposition, 
threw  out  as  a substitute  the  official 
introduction  of  her  Majesty  to  foreign 
Courts  by  the  King's  ministers  abroad. 
Upon  this,  the  opposite  party  ob- 
served, that  this  proposition  appear- 
ed open  to  the  same  difficulty  in  point 
of  principle : it  was  calling  upon  the 
King  to  retract  the  decision  formally 
taken  and  avowed  on  the  part  of  his 
Majesty,  a decision  already  notified 
to  foreign  Courts  ; and  to  render  the 
position  of  his  Majesty’s  representa- 
tives abroad,  in  relation  to  her  Ma- 
jesty, inconsistent  with  that  of  their 
Sovereign  at  home.  They  were  only 
ready  to  undertake  for  the  full  and 
faithful  observance  of  the  orders  al- 
ready issued,  directing  the  British 
ministers  on  the  continent  to  provide 
by  every  possible  means  for  her  Ma- 
jesty's personal  comfort  and  accom- 
modation. 

The  second  conference,  which  took 
place  on  the  following  day,  consisted 
chiefly  in  the  King's  servants  repeat- 
ing, as  the  deliberate  decision  of  the 
Cabinet,  the  view's  which  they  had 
given,  both  respecting  the  Liturgy 
and  the  introduction  at  foreignCourts. 
The  Queen’s  law  officers  then  sug- 
gested the  introduction  at  some  one 
Court ; but  it  was  replied  that  the 
principle  was  in  all  cases  the  same, 
and  if  given  up  at  all,  should  be 
given  up  generally.  The  demand  of  a 
palace  made  on  the  Queen's  side,  was 
evaded  on  the  ground,  that  all  the 
royal  palaces  were  then  occupied. 
Questions  were  then  put  as  to  whe- 
ther the  Queen  would  be  allowed  to 
leave  England  in  the  state  which  be- 
came her  dignity,  and  whether  the 
King’s  ministers  were  ready  to  pro- 
pose in  Parliament  addresses  express- 


ing their  grateful  thanks  to  both  the 
royal  personages  for  their  acquies- 
cence in  the  arrangement  desired  by 
that  assembly. 

On  the  following  day,  when  the 
third  conference  was  held,  satisfac- 
tory answers  were  given  to  the  two 
last  questions.  The  Queen  w'as  to 
be  provided,  either  with  a yacht  or 
ship  of  war,  as  might  be  convenient, 
for  going  to  the  continent,  or  the  Me- 
diterranean. Still  the  state  of  the 
propositions  was  not  considered  sa- 
tisfactory by  the  Queen’s  servants. 
Before  closing  the  conference,  how- 
ever, the  King’s  servants  desired  dis- 
tinctly to  know  from  her  Majesty’s 
law  officers,  whether  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Queen's  name  in  the  Li-, 
turgy,  and  her  Majesty’s  introduction 
at  foreign  Courts,  wrere  either  of  them 
a condition  sine  qua  non  of  an  ar- 
rangement on  the  p;»rt  of  the  Queen : 
to  w'hich  it  wTas  replied,  that  either 
the  introduction  of  her  Majesty's 
name  in  the  Liturgy,  or  an  equiva- 
lent, which  would  have  the  effect  of 
protecting  her  Majesty  against  the 
unfavourable  inference  to  which  her 
Majesty  might  be  liable  in  leaving 
the  country,  under  the  circumstances 
in  which  her  Majesty  was  placed, 
was  a sine  qua  non. 

In  this  unpromising  state,  the 
third  conference  closed.  On  the 
fourth  day,  a new  proposition  was 
brought  forward  by  the  King's  mi- 
nisters, w ho  suggested,  if  possible,  to 
meet  her  Majesty’s  wishes,  and  in 
order  the  better  to  assure  to  her  Ma- 
jesty every  suitable  respect  and  at- 
tention within  the  particular  state  in 
which  she  might  think  fit  to  esta- 
blish her  residence,  (the  Milanese,  or 
the  Roman  States,  having  been  previ- 
ously suggested  by  her  Majesty's 
law  officers  as  the  alternative  with- 
in her  Majesty’s  contemplation,)  that 
the  King  w'ould  cause  official  notifi- 
cation to  be  made  of  her  Majesty’s 
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legal  character  as  Queen  to  the  go- 
vernment of  such  state.  That  con- 
sistently, however,  with  the  reasons 
already  stated,  it  must  rest  with  the 
Sovereign  of  such  state  what  recep- 
tion should  be  given  to  her  Majesty 
in  that  character. 

It  was  observed,  that  the  practice  at 
foreign  Courts  being  to  receive  those 
only  who  were  received  at  home,  the 
King  could,  with  no  propriety,  re- 
quire such  a point  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. It  was  urged,  in  reply,  that 
the  Queen  could  not  be  considered  as 
in  that  situation,  since  it  was  only  in 
1814  that  she  had  voluntarily  ceased 
to  go  to  Court,  out  of  regard  to  the 
delicate  situation  in  which  the  unfor- 
tunate differences  in  the  Royal  Fa- 
mily placed  the  late  Queen.  It  was 
answered,  that  the  Court  of  the  late 
Queen  had  been,  in  fact,  that  of  the 
Prince  Regent,  acting  in  name,  and 
for  behoof  of  his  Majesty  ; and  that 
the  present  Queen,  then  Princess  of 
Wales,  had,  in  point  of  fact,  been  ex- 
cluded from  that  Court. 

On  the  following  day,  the  Queen's 
law  officers  stated,  that  the  propo- 
sition of  yesterday  had  been  submit- 
ted to  her  Majesty,  but  had  produced 
no  alteration  in  her  sentiments. 

# satisfactory  understanding  ha- 
ving  thus  taken  place  between  the 
two  parties,  the  conferences  closed. 

Such  was  the  unfavourable  issue  of 
this  attempt  to  arrange  the  differ- 
ences in  the  Royal  House,  and  to 
avert  the  unhappy  investigation  which 
otherwise  impended.  The  two  points 
at  issue  were,  the  Liturgy,  and  the 
introduction  at  foreign  Courts.  In 
regard  to  the  former,  we  must  say, 
that  we  do  not  see  any  sufficient  rea- 
son,. why  ministers  should  not  have 
advised  his  Majesty  to  yield  this 
point.  It  did  not  commit  him  in  any 
opinion  as  to  the  merits  or  character 
ot  the  party ; it  involved,  even  on  the 
worst  supposition,  nothing  disgrace- 


ful or  of  evil  example  to  the  nation. 
The  only  reason  stated  against  it  was, 
that  the  King  had  once  decided  other- 
wise. But  is  the  decision  of  a King 
of  England,  once  made,  irrevocable 
like  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians ? Is  his  opinion  incapable  of 
change  upon  fresh  motives  being  sub- 
mitted to  him  ? Was  there  nothing 
in  the  expressed  wishes  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  the  tumultuary  and  unset- 
tled feelings  of  the  nation,  in  all  the 
unpleasant  vista  which  opened,  to 
render  expedient  one  of  those  sacri- 
fices of  private  feeling,  which  his 
Majesty  has  repeatedly  shewn  that 
he  was  able  to  make,  when  an  impor- 
tant interest  of  the  public  was  at 
stake  ? 

With  regard  to  the  other  proposi- 
tion, according  to  which  an  oppor- 
tunity was  to  be  provided  of  figuring 
as  Queen  of  England  at  foreign 
Courts,  our  opinion  as  to  the  pro- 
priety both  of  asking  and  granting  it, 
is  considerably  different.  VVe  believe 
it  is  allowed  by  the  best  judges  of  fe- 
male decorum,  that  a lady,  placed  in 
the  unfortunate  state  of  separation 
from  her  husband,  even  without  her 
own  fault,  ought  to  lead  a somewhat 
retired  life.  To  be  seen  blazing  in  the 
foremost  ranks  of  gaiety,  is  consider- 
ed unsuitable  to  her  situation,  and 
exposing  her  to  much  misconstruc- 
tion. It  would  have  done  more  ho- 
nour to  her  Majesty's  judgment  and 
feelings,  not  to  have  asked  or  wished 
for  such  a distinction.  On  the  other 
hand,  without  pronouncing  any  hard- 
er sentence,  few  will  deny,  that  the 
manners  and  general  deportment  of 
this  unfortunate  lady,  were  not  such 
as  to  render  it  creditable  or  eligible, 
that  she  should  be  exhibited  over  Eu- 
rope in  the  high  character  of  Queen 
of  England.  Ministers  seem  to  have 
gone  quite  as  far  in  this  respect,  as 
was  consistent  with  the  credit  of  the 
nation,  and  the  just  feelings  of  the 
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monarch.  Still  as  this  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  made  a sine  qua 
nan , provided  the  Liturgy  had  been 
granted,  ministers,  if  the  idea  given 
above  be  just,  had  still  themselves  to 
blame,  for  the  opening  of  an  inquiry  so 
unfortunate  in  its  character  and  issue. 

The  minutes  of  the  conferences,  of 
which  the  substance  has  now  been 
given,  being  submitted  to  the  two 
Houses,  dispelled  all  those  hopes  of 
an  amicable  termination,  which  had 
at  one  time  been  rather  sanguinely 
cherished.  Nothing  seemed  now  to 
remain  but  to  open  the  papers,  and 
proceed  to  the  inquiry  so  much  de- 
precated. Among  the  rhore  respect- 
able members  of  the  House,  however, 
there  still  prevailed  an  earnest  wish, 
that  this  issue  might  by  some  means 
be  avoided.  Mr  Wilberforce,  who,  by 
procuring  the  first  delay,  seemed  es- 
tablished in  a mediatorial  character, 
determined  to  make  a fresh  effort  to 
supply  that  which  the  conferences 
had  failed  in.  .On  the  20th  June, 
he  announced  a motion  having  this 
object  in  view,  though  attempts  were 
vainly  made  to  draw  out  of  him  its 
precise  nature.  Rumour,  however, 
soon  announced,  that  the  object  was 
to  propose  an  address  of  the  House, 
requesting,  that  the  Queen  should 
acquiesce  in  the  exclusion  of  her 
name  from  the  Liturgy.  Her  Majes- 
ty, becoming  acquainted  with  this 
report,  transmitted  a letter  to  Mr 
ilberforce,  expressing  her  dissent 
from  such  a proposition,  and  remon- 
strating against  it  as  inconsistent  with 
nis  religious  views  and  principles. 
On  the  following  evening,  when  a 
very  crowded  house  had  assembled, 
in  expectance  of.  Mr  Wilberforce’s 
motion,  that  gentleman  arrived  some- 
what late,  and  stating  that  circum- 
stances induced  him  to  consider  it  as 
standing  in  need  of  some  modifica- 
tions, requested  the  delay  of  one  day. 
Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr  Brougham, 


though  they  regretted  much  any  far- 
ther delay,  yet  giving  the  gentleman 
credit  for  the  motives  which  led  him 
to  propose  it,  were  of  opinion  that  it 
should  be  granted  without  hesitation. 
Mr  Tierney  protested  against  it,  de- 
claring if  any  farther  adjournment 
were  proposed,  he  would  take  the 
sense  of  the  House  upon  it.  Lord 
Archibald  Hamilton,  after  in  vain  at- 
tempting to  draw  from  Mr  W.  the 
precise  tenor  of  his  motion,  announ- 
ced one  from  himself,  for  laying  be- 
fore the  House  a copy  of  the  origi- 
nal order  in  council,  by  which  her 
Majesty’s  name  was  erased  from  the 
Liturgy. 

On  the  22d  June,  Mr  Wilberforce 
brought  forward  his  motion.  He  be- 
gan with  strongly  stating  the  reluc- 
tance with  which  he  had  undertaken 
so  painful  and  burdensome  a duty. 
Nothing  could  have  encouraged  him 
to  undertake  it,  except  his  sense  of 
the  kindness  of  the  House,  and  of  the 
extreme  importance  of  the  object. 
Let  the  House  only  remember,  that 
if  it  did  not  come  to  some  conclusion 
—if  it  did  not  adopt  some  measure  for 
preventing  this  fatal  inquiry — there 
could  be  no  man,  who  thought  as  he 
did  on  the  subject,  who  would  not  an- 
ticipate as  the  consequence,  the  great- 
est of  all  evils  that  could  befall  the 
country.  He  was  most  anxious  to  say 
nothing  which  could  imply  a failure  of 
respect  to  those  who  wore  the  Crown 
of  this  country.  If,  in  the  warmth  of 
debate,  any  such  expressions  should 
escape  him,  he  hoped  they  would  be 
ascribed  rather  to  the  very  peculiar 
nature  of  the  case,  and  of  his  situa- 
tion, than  to  any  intention  of  treating 
with  irreverence  those  to  whom  the 
highest  respect  was  due,  and  for  whom 
he  entertained  it.  On  such  an  occa- 
sion, however  anxiously  he  might  wish 
to  adhere  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
forms  of  Parliament,  it  might  be  im- 
possible to  adhere  altogether  to  that 
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strict  theoretic  form  of  proceeding, 
which,  indeed,  it  might  be  better  to 
observe  in  all  cases  ; and  of  the  value 
of  which,  no  person  was  more  sensi- 
ble than  himself.  He  trusted  that  the 
House  would  proceed  on  the  principle 
which  the  parties  in  the  late  confe- 
rence had  laid  down  for  themselves — 
that  they  would  not  consider  them- 
selves as  different  parties  opposed  ; 
but  that  they  would  consider  that  the 
interests  of  all  parties,  not  merely  of 
those  before  the  House — not  merely  of 
the  King  and  the  Queen — nor  of  one 
or  of  the  other,  but  those  of  all  per- 
sons in  these  kingdoms,  were  here  in 
question.  The  honourable  gentleman 
then  adverted  to  his  original  motion 
for  delay — to  its  unanimous  adoption 
by  the  House — and  to  the  conferen- 
ces which  had  taken  place  in  conse- 
quence. These  conferences — with- 
out meaning  to  express  any  opinion 
as  to  any  one  particular  conference — 
appeared  not  to  have  been  in  any  de- 
gree of  an  angry  or  petulant  charac- 
ter, but  to  have  been  conducted  in 
some  measure  with  a proper  spirit, 
and  without  any  wish  to  injure  the 
feelings  or  the  credit  of  either  party. 
He  would  own  that  his  hopes  had  been 
particularly  raised  even  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  persons  who  were 
named  to  carry  on  that  delicate  nego- 
ciation  ; and  he  could  not  but  feel  al- 
most a confident  hope  that  the  means 
would  at  length  be  found  of  averting 
so  fatal  an  inquiry.  Although  the  two 
parties  could  not  agree,  yet  they  had 
approached  so  near,  that  it  might  be 
possible  for  the  House  to  prevail  up- 
on them  to  do  away  with  minor  points 
of  difference.  Agents  for  any  two  par- 
ties so  circumstanced,  were  in  this  si- 
tuation— that  the  one  of  them  could 
not  be  expected  to  concede  to  the 
other  quite  so  far  as  an  agent  having 
in  some  measure  the  interest  of  both 
parties  in  view,  and  at  the  same  time 
general  and  public  interest  also  ; for 


such  an  agent  might  make  those  con- 
cessions, without  being  liable  to  the 
same  objection  from  his  principals,  to 
which  the  concession  of  the  other 
agents  would  be  liable  from  their  par- 
ties. It  was  only  required,  he  thought, 
that  the  parties  should  go  coolly  and 
calmly  to  weigh  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case ; and,  above  all,  to  consider 
well  in  what  a situation  they  would 
place  themselves,  and  all  the  country, 
if  they  should  proceed  in  an  opposite 
course,  and  this  inquiry  should  be 
prosecuted  to  its  termination.  H e was 
totally  at  a loss  to  conceive  how  it 
could  be  so  prosecuted  with  any  good 
hope,  or  to  any  good  end.  He  had  at 
first  thought  of  proposing  an  address, 
recommending  the  mode  of  arbitra- 
tion suggested  by  the  Queen's  law  of- 
ficers ; but  the  difficulties  of  that  mea- 
sure, both  constitutional  and  others, 
had  finally  appeared  to  him  extreme 
and  insuperable.  He  then  thought 
of  the  course  which  he  was  now  to 
propose,  and  which  was  that  of  an  ad- 
dress to  her  Majesty.  He  had  cer- 
tainly received  a message  from  her 
Majesty,  earnestly  exhorting  him  to 
reconsider  the  subject,  and  not  hold- 
ing out  any  hope  of  acquiescence.  As 
he  had  not  had  any  opportunity,  how- 
ever, of  fully  explaining  to  her  Ma- 
jesty his  real  objects,  he  still  hoped 
that  she  might  have  been  misled  by 
erroneous  information.  The  course 

that  he  had  finally  determined  on  was, 

«/ 

that  of  moving  the  resolution  he  held 
in  his  hand  ; the  object  of  which  was, 
that  her  Majesty  might  be  prevailed 
upon,  under  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  to  waive  those  minor  differ- 
ences that  appeared,  in  a great  de- 
gree, to  be  already  done  away  with. 
The  only  two  material  points  of  dif- 
ference were  notv  the  recognition  of 
her  Majesty  as  Queen  of  England  at 
foreign  Courts,  and  the  restoration  of 
her  Majesty’s  name  to  the  liturgy.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  the  former,  done 
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generally,  would  be  liable  to  insupe- 
rable objections ; and  that  his  Majes- 
ty’s ministers  had  made  concessions 
which  might  be  considered  as  having, 
in  some  degree,  if  not  entirely,  got 
rid  of  this  difference.  With  respect 
to  the  Liturgy,  he  was  far  from  under- 
valuing that  difficulty,  though  it  was 
a great  relief  to  his  mind,  that,  upon 
consideration,  it  did  not  strike  him  as 
affecting  any  religious  view  of  the  sub- 
ject. No  person  thought  more  high- 
ly than  be  did,  of  the  mention  of  her 
Majesty’s  name  in  the  Liturgy.  He 
did  think  there  was  something  truly 
honourable  in  such  a circumstance  ; 
and  especially  when  it  occurred  in 
that  admirable  form  of  worship,  and 
those  unalterable  forms  of  prayer, 
which  so  eminently  distinguished  the 
Protestant  religion,  as  practised  in 
this  country  ; but  yet  more  especial- 
ly as  it  occurred  in  that  beautiful  form 
of  supplication  where  all  distinctions 
of  men,  in  some  degree,  were  forgot- 
ten, as  if  it  were  supposed  that  they 
all  appeared  before  their  Creator  un- 
der that  equal  and  common  character 
— a just  sense  of  which,  was  the  best 
preparation  for  their  general  destiny. 
He  held  it  an  honour  to  be  in  any  way 
connected  with  such  a form  of  pray- 
er. He  believed  it  had  been  the  an- 
cient usage  and  common  rule  of  the 
liturgy  to  pray  for  each  of  the  royal 
personages,  separately  naming  them  : 
this,  he  admitted,  had  been  the  cus- 
tom. But  he  did  not  think  it  could 
be  contended  that  her  Majesty  was  in 
fact  omitted  in  the  prayer ; for  if  in 
the  prayer  the  words  used  were, t(  the 
King  and  all  the  Royal  Family,”  her 
Majesty  must  be  considered,  he  should 
apprehend,  to  be  one  of  them,  and 
consequently  to  be  included.  The 
Duke  of  York  was  the  heir-presumptive 
to  the  Crown ; but  with  that  real  and 
unaffected  kindness,  and  that  feeling 
of  candour  and  simplicity  which  mark- 
ed all  the  actions  of  that  illustrious 


individual,  his  royal  highness,  if  he  had 
been  rightly  informed,  had  wished  and 
permitted  that  his  name  should  be  left 
out  of  the  service.  He  meant  nothing 
by  these  observations,  except  that  it 
could  not  be  contended  that  her  Ma- 
jesty was  excluded  from  the  pray- 
ers of  the  congregation.  It  appeared 
to  him  clear,  that  her  Majesty’s  advi- 
sers had  never  treated  this  point  as 
one  to  be  insisted  upon  on  religious 
principles  ; they  had  never  brought  it 
forward,  indeed,  till  they  came  to  the 
discussion  of  minor  points.  They  ad- 
mitted that  some  other  concession 
might  be  an  equivalent  for  it.  All  his 
desire  w as  to  avoid  the  horrors  of  that 
fatal  green  bag  ! — ( A laugh.) — The 
laughter  of  gentlemen  around  him  on- 
ly shewed,  that  when  the  mind  had 
once  imbibed  a ludicrous  association 
of  images,  it  would  still  retain  it,  even 
in  the  most  serious  moments.  For 
himself,  if  he  had  unknow  ingly  and 
involuntarily  joined  in  that  laughter, 
he  could  only  say,  that  though  there 
might  be  a smile  on  his  lips,  there  was 
a pang  at  his  heart,  while  he  contem- 
plated the  deplorable  consequences 
which  must  ensue  if  the  contents  of 
that  bag  should  ever  be  examined. 
But  there  was  one  part  of  these  con- 
ferences which  gave  him  consolation 
in  the  midst  of  his  distress  : there  was 
something  which  cheered  and  conso- 
led the  dreary  prospect  that  lay  before 
him — a ray  of  comfort  which  illumi- 
nated that  appalling  darkness  that  had 
hitherto  pervaded  this  melancholy 
subject.  When  lie  found  mention 
made  of  the  recognition  of  her  Majes- 
ty’s rights,  and  the  vindication  of  her 
character,  it  directly  struck  him — 
what  recognition  of  her  rights — what 
vindication  of  her  character — could 
be  more  effectual  or  more  honourable 
than  that  she  should  receive  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  from  the  Parlia-; 
ment  of  this  country,  the  assurances, 
that,  if  she  would  make  a sacrifice  of 
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her  feel  fogs,  upon  a point  which  had 
been  made  one  of  the  grounds  of  the 
differences  that  had  prevented  accom- 
modation, it  should  not  be  construed 
into  any  abandonment  of  her  rights, 
any  concession  of  her  cause,  any  de- 
parture from  the  principle  of  her  de- 
fence, but  as  a sacrifice  made  to  the 
anxious  desires  of  the  country,  and  to 
the  expressed  wishes  and  authority  of 
Parliament  ? He  begged  all  honour- 
able members  to  consider  maturely 
what  would  be  the  consequences  of 
the  rejection  of  his  motion — that  there 
was  no  alternative  but  an  inquiry.  The 
deference  already  shewn  by  the  Queen 
to  the  opinion  of  Parliament,  did  her 
the  highest  honour.  True  it  was, 
that  her  Majesty  was  not  a native  of 
this  country ; but  he  was  sure  that 
there  was  enough  English  stuff  in  her 
composition  to  induce  her  to  make 
some  sacrifices  of  feeling — not  of  cha- 
racter— for  the  sake  of  securing  the 
good  opinion  of  the  vast  majority  of 
her  subjects.  Oh  ! what  benefits 
might  not  result  from  an  amicable  ad- 

i'ustment ! He  should,  indeed,  reckon 
iimself  the  most  fortunate  man  that 
ever  lived,  to  be  the  instrument  of  such 
an  arrangement.  Let  gentlemen  re- 
flect, that  there  was  only  a choice  of 
evils,  and  those  of  pressing  the  inquiry 
to  its  termination  would  be  incalcula- 
ble. On  a former  night,  an  honour- 
able friend,  (Mr  Brougham)  with  the 
utmost  degree  of  force  and  impressive- 
ness, (perhaps  greater  than  any  other 
man  possessed,)  had  adverted  to  the 
amount  and  extent  of  those  evils  ; but 
the  statement  of  them,  eloquent  as  it 
was,  was  far  below  their  reality.  He 
was  in  fairness  bound  to  state,  that 
the  courage,  the  magnanimity,  her 
Majesty  had  displayed  during  these 
transactions,  might  w’ell  stand  her  in 
the  stead  of  the  points  that  she  might 
abandon.  If  he  drew  out  his  argu- 
ments to  a tedious  length,  he  hoped 
gentlemen  would  excuse  him  by  con- 


sidering that  dreadful  alternative  that 
awaited  the  rejection  of  his  motion.  If 
it  were  dismissed,  nothing  remained 
but  the  prosecution  of  that  dreadful 
inquiry.  Let  the  House  duly  consi- 
der the  unknown  evils  that  must  at- 
tend it — the  recriminations  by  which 
it  must  be  followed— and  the  long 
train  of  consequences  affecting  at  once 
the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  and  the  best 
interests  of  the  empire.  In  this  re- 
spect, the  King,  the  Queen,  and  the 
Parliament,  had  but  one  common 
cause ; and  the  course  he  recommend- 
ed was  that  most  calculated  to  avert 
the  common  calamity.  Mr  Wilber- 
force  then  moved  the  following  reso- 
lutions : — 

M Resolved, — That  this  House  has 
learned,  with  unfeigned  and  deep  re- 
gret, that  the  late  endeavours  to  frame 
an  arrangement  which  might  avert  the 
necessity  of  a public  inquiry  into  the 
information  laid  before  thetwo  Houses 
of  Parliament,  have  not  led  to  that 
amicable  adjustment  of  the  existing 
differences  in  the  Royal  Family,  which 
was  so  anxiously  desired  by  Parlia- 
ment and  the  nation. 

“ That  this  House,  fully  sensible  of 
the  objections  which  the  Queen  might 
justly  feel  to  taking  upon  herself  the 
relinquishment  of  any  points  in  which 
she  might  have  conceived  her  own 
dignity  and  honour  to  be  involved,  yet 
feeling  the  inestimable  importance 
of  an  amicable  and  final  adjust- 
ment of  the  present  unhappy  differ- 
ences, cannot  forbear  declaring  its 
opinion,  that  when  such  large  advan- 
ces have  been  made  towards  that  ob- 
ject, her  Majesty,  by  yielding  to  the 
earnest  solicitude  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  forbearing  to  press  fur- 
ther the  adoption  of  those  propositions 
on  which  any  material  difference  of 
opinion  yet  remains,  would  by  no 
means  be  understood  to  indicate  any 
wish  to  shrink  from  inquiry,  but  would 
only  be  deemed  to  afford  a renewed 
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)Toof  of  the  desire  which  her  Majesty 
ias  been  graciously  pleased  to  ex- 
press to  submit  her  own  wishes  to  the 
authority  of  Parliament ; thereby  en- 
titling herself  to  the  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  sparing  this  House  the 
painful  necessity  of  those  public  dis-  * 
cuss  ions,  which,  whatever  might  be 
their  ultimate  result,  could  not  but  be 
distressing  to  her  Majesty's  feelings 
—disappointing  to  the  hopes  of  Par- 
liament-— derogatory  from  the  dignity 
of  the  Crown — and  injurious  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  empire." 

Mr  Stuart  Wortley  seconded  the 
motion. 

Mr  Brougham  began  with  decla- 
ring, that  he  intended  to  argue  this 
great  question,  not  merely  in  his  of- 
ficial capacity  as  Queen's  law-officer, 
but  also  as  one  of  the  members  of  Par- 
liament. In  proof  of  this,  he  would 
at  once  assert  his  opinion,  (candour 
and  justice  demanded  it,  without  re- 
ference even  to  his  exertions  as  a ne- 
gociator,)  that  in  this  negociation  no 
little  had  been  already  gained  by  her 
Majesty.  In  the  first  place,  let  it  be 
observed,  that  it  was  now  explicitly 
acknowledged,  that  the  only  basis  on 
which  her  Majesty  could  be  called 
upon  to  treat,  was  that  high  ground 
of  her  unimpeachable,  undisputed, 
and  unsuspected  title  of  Queen  of  this 
realm.  This  point  alone  she  had  made 
a title  qua  nony  and  she  had  obtained 
it  before  the  conference  was  opened. 
It  was  also  no  trivial  matter,  that  in 
leaving  the  kingdom,  she  was  to  be  al- 
lowed all  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
belonging  to  the  highest  personages 
of  the  Royal  Family.  This  was  a 
case  where  little  things  became  of 
great  moment ; and  inasmuch  as  the 
omission  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  re- 
spect would  be  a degradation,  the  con- 
cession and  observance  of  those  forms 
was  proportionally  important  in  resto* 
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ring  her  Majesty  to  the  situation  she 
had  a right  to  occupy.  In  respect  also 
to  reception  at  foreign  courts,  though 
her  Majesty’s  proposition  was  not 
conceded,  yet  something  approaching 
to  it  was  granted.  Care  was  to  be 
taken  to  secure  to  her,  not  only  com- 
fort and  convenience,  but  attention 
and  respect.  Lastly,  in  case  of  suc- 
cess in  the  negociation,  there  was  to 
be  a joint  address  to  the  King  and 
Queen,  speaking  of  them  together, 
and  thanking  them  together,  for  the 
concessions  they  had  made.  Now, 
would  any  gentleman  think  this  an 
unimportant  acquisition,  who  recol- 
lected, that  not  four  months  ago,  it 
was  impossible  to  obtain  from  mini- 
sters even  the  mention  of  the  word 
Queen  ? She  was  an  illustrious  female 
— a high  personage — an  exalted  lady 
—a  character  of  great  distinction, 
implicated  in  the  conversation,  with 
he  knew  not  how  many  idle  circumlo- 
cutions and  studied  periphrases.  Her 
Majesty  was  no  longer  an  “ illustrious 
female,"  or  an  “ exalted  personage" 
— she  was  Queen,  and  was  to  be  ad- 
dressed as  Queen  by  her  Parliament, 
which  was  to  carry  to  the  foot  of  her 
throne  the  expressions  of  its  gratitude 
and  attachment.  However  determi- 
ned ministers  might  be  to  persevere 
in  inquiry,  and  to  open  the  green  bag, 
(for  determined  he  understood  they 
were,  and,  on  her  own  account,  it  was 
far  from  the  intention  of  the  Queen 
to  resist  that  determination,)  yet,  ha- 
ving gained  thus  much  in  favour  of 
her  rights  and  her  innocence,  and 
standing  upon  this  rock  and  basis,  he 
put  it  to  the  House  whether  it  did  not 
become  the  station  the  Queen  had 
now  acquired  to  stand  still  longer  up- 
on resistance,  and  to  demand  that 
some  further  step  should  be  conce- 
ded ? He  was  ready  to  concede  to  Mr 
Wilberforce,  that  the  question  of  the 
liturgy  had  not  been  made  a sine  qua 
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n on.  It  arose  out  of  the  proposition 
of  residence  abroad,  to  which  the 
Queen  could  not  agree,  after  the 
charges  which  had  been  made  against 
her,  and  the  green  bag  which  had 
been  thrown  upon  the  table,  without 
the  concession  of  something  which 
might  secure  her  motives  from  all 
misconstruction.  From  all  that  he 
himself  knew— from  all  that  he  under- 
stood by  communication  with  others 
—from  the  known  sense  of  a great 
part,  if  not  a majority  of  that  House 
■—and  from  the  undoubted  sense  of  a 
majority  out  of  doors,  he  was  warranted 
in  stating,  that  the  surrender  of  that 
point  by  the  Crown,  would  ensure 
success  to  the  object  of  his  honour- 
able friend.  Success  would  then  be 
certain,  and  without  the  shadow  of 
dishonour  on  theQueen.  (Hear,  hear,) 
—This  once  conceded,  all  difficulties 
would  be  done  away.  For  himself,  he 
could  solemnly  assure  the  House,  that 
he  was  as  convinced  as  he  was  of  his 
own  existence  that  this  was  the  only 
remaining  obstacle.  Let  the  word 
Liturgy  be  but  once  amicably  pro- 
nounced, and  every  impediment 
would  be  removed.  He  did  not  wish 
to  make  this  a party  question,  or 
throw  any  peculiar  blame  on  minis- 
ters. He  believed  that  deep  regret 
had  been  expressed  for  the  omission 
ef  her  Majesty’s  name  in  the  church 
service  ; and  by  how  much  the  more 
the  act  ought  not  to  have  been  done> 
so  much  the  easier  would  it  be  to  un- 
do it.  He  did  not  wish  to  fatigue  the 
House  by  a discussion  of  right,  or  to 
lead  it  through  a labyrinth  of  legal 
and  theological  lore.  The  Liturgy 
had  been  established  by  authority  of 
Parliament,  after  having  been  framed 
and  prepared  by  the  convocation.  It 
was  only  to  the  due  legal  authority 
that  a certain  power  of  alteration  was 
given,  in  cases  relating  to  the  Royal 
Family.  It  was  enacted  u that  the 
xuime9  of  the  Royal  Family  be  chan* 


ged  and  altered  from  time  to  time,  as 
may  be  fitting  to  the  occasion.”  What 
must  be  understood  as  the  fair  in- 
tendment of  these  words  ? Did  they 
not,  upon  every  principle  of  ordinary 
construction,  signify,  that  as  George 
might  succeed  to  Anne,  or  Caroline 
to  Charlotte,  the  names  of  the  latter 
should  be  substituted  for  the  former  ? 
He  took  his  ground  upon  this  simple 
and  obvious  interpretation.  It  was 
only  by  over-strained  and  far-fetched 
constructions,  that  any  other  mean- 
ing could  be  elicited.  The  including 
of  the  Queen  under  the  general  term 
of  the  Royal  Family,  might  perhaps 
be  defended  in  point  of  religion,  but 
not  of  justice  or  constitutional  pro- 
priety. Could  it  indeed  be  main- 
tained, that  the  erasure  of  her  Ma- 
jesty’s name  from  the  prayers  of  the 
church  cast  no  stigma,  and  implied 
no  suspicion  ? If  Queen  after  Queen 
had  been  prayed  for — if  her  present 
Majesty,  whilst  Princess  of  Wales 
and  until  the  demise  of  the  crown, 
had  herself  been  prayed  for,  could 
such  an  omission  be  passed  over  as  a 
trifling  or  unimportant  matter  ? But 
it  seemed  that  the  name  of  George 
die  First  had  been  inserted  singly, 
and  this  was  stated  by  way  of  shew- 
ing that  her  Majesty  would  sustain 
no  dishonour  by  a similar  circum- 
stance. Were  he  not,  however,  averse 
to  tread  on  the  ashes  of  a departed 
Queen,  he  could  shew  that  this  refer- 
ence contained  the  greatest  possible 
aggravation  of  the  injury.  Then  it 
had  been  urged  that  the  Duke  of 
York  had  been  prayed  for  by  name ; 
but  a Duke  of  York,  as  heir-presump- 
tive, had  no  title ; and  the  role  re- 
specting him,  when  heir-apparent, 
was  by  no  means  so  inflexible  as  with 
regard  to  a Queen-Consort.  The 
Queen  was  not  only  the  consort  of  a 
King,  but  the  first  subject  of  his 
realm.  She  was  subject  only  to  the 
monarch ; she  had  high  and  peculiar 
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privileges— he  had  almost  said  pre- 
rogatives. The  King’s,  indeed,  were 
not  imparted  to  her,  but  they  shelter- 
ed, covered,  and  protected  her.  In 
other  respects  she  enjoyed  privileges 
above  all  other  women.  There  was 
nothing  of  which  the  law  was  more 
careful,  than  to  guard  the  honour  of 
the  Queen  Consort,  and  of  the  line 
which  was  continued  through  her. 
A stigma  in  this  quarter  might,  in 
other  circumstances,  have  caused  a 
disputed  succession.  But  he  was  told 
that  her  Majesty  ought  to  waive  this 

Joint, because  an  accommodation  was 
esirable.  His  question,  in  answer  to 
that  observation,  was,  why  should 
not  his  Majesty,  or  rather  his  Majes- 
ty's ministers,  waive  this  point  ? 
{Hear.)  They  were  the  authors  of  the 
act : her  Majesty  was  the  only  suffer- 
er by  it ; sne  nad  obeyed  the  law, 
and  there  was  no  charge  against  her 
arising  out  of  the  transaction.  The 
concession  must  be  degrading  to  her ; 
it  could  not  be  degrading  to  the  other 
side.  On  the  part  of  her  Majesty,  it 
was  to  surrender  all ; on  the  part  of 
ministers,  it  was  to  surrender  nothing. 
If  she  acquiesced,  she  must  be  de- 
graded every  Sunday  in  the  eyes  of 
every  Christian  congregation  through- 
out the  land.  The  importance  early 
attached  to  this  point  was  shewn  by 
expressions  of  the  Princess  Sophia, 
when  she  was  asked,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  to  come  over  and  reside 
in  Britain.  She  had  then  evidently 
considered  the  being  prayed  for  as 
equivalent  to  residence,  and  as  secu- 
ring her  title  to  the  crown.  He  would 
not  listen  for  an  instant  to  the  argu- 
ment, that  the  crown  would  lower  it- 
self by  the  concession.  Ministers 
had  advised  the  act ; let  them  now 
advise  its  revocation.  The  disgrace, 
when  removed  from  the  Queen,  could 
not  attach  to  the  Sovereign;  if  he 
thought  it  could,  he  should  be  the 
last  man  to  advise  it.  Who  was  not 


anxious  to  protect  the  unsullied  ho- 
nour of  the  crown  of  these  realms  ? 
On  no  account  whatever,  happen 
what  might,  would  he  cast  the  slight- 
est shade  on  that  pure  and  spotless 
diadem.  He  conceived  that  the  con- 
stitution could  not  recognize  the  King 
in  his  individual  capacity,  and  that  all 
the  public  acts  of  the  crown  must  be 
the  acts  of  ministers.  Were  they  to 
open  their  ears  to  every  rumour,  or 
to  every  vague  notion  that  the  King’s 
dignity  might  be  insulted,  and  lose 
sight  altogether  of  the  Queen’s  situa- 
tion ? It  appeared  to  him  to  be  ari 
easy  mode  of  extricating  themselves 
from  the  difficulty,  to  carry  up  an 
humble  address  to  the  foot  of  the 
throne,  representing  the  sentiments 
which  they  could  not  avoid  enter? 
taming  on  this  painful  subject.  There 
was  no  reason  why  ministers  should 
hesitate  to  give  sound  advice  on  this 
important  subject.  Let  them  not  fear 
lest  their  Sovereign  should  discoun- 
tenance them  for  it.  He  was  too  just 
and  patriotic  not  to  know  that  it  must 
have  been  extorted  from  them  by  the 
commanding  voice  of  Parliament, 
Even  if  it  should  lead  to  a dismissal 
from  their  places,  let  them  not  dread 
that  by  manfully  discharging  their 
duty,  or  yielding  to  expediency,  or 
complying  with  the  wishes  of  that 
House,  tney  would  ultimately  lose 
them.  ( Hear , hear,)  He  should  like 
to  see  the  man  who  would  step  for- 
ward to  succeed  them  in  such  a case. 
Where  could  be  found  the  rash  and 
presumptuous  factionists,  the  head- 
strong and  audacious  politicians,  who 
would  venture  to  step  into  places 
from  which  others  had  been  removed 
only  for  discharging  an  honest,  a con- 
scientious,  and  an  important  duty?  He 
trusted  they  were  now  near  the  end 
of  those  painful  preliminary  discus- 
sions. Let  the  House  look  to  the 
case.  They  were  going  on,  day  af- 
ter day,  and  something  else  was  go* 
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ing  on,  (lay  after  day,  out  of  doors — 
(hear) — much  irritation,  great  disap- 
pointment, and  a constant  factious 
meddling  with,  and  perversion  of,  the 
case,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up 
that  irritation.  He  would  not  say 
that  this  had  taken  place : he  wrould 
say  that  it  was  going  on  every  day 
and  every  hour.  It  was  time  that 
such  a state  of  things  should  end ; 
and  he  believed  it  was  the  general 
opinion,  he  hoped,  a strong  one,  that 
these  discussions  should  also  termi- 
nate.  Mr  Brougham  regretted  that 
on  this  subject  he  should  differ  from 
any  of  his  political  friends.  He  owed 
here  an  imperious  duty  to  the  coun- 
try, and  one  more  sacred  still  to  his 
illustrious  client.  If  he  were  capable 
of  being  biassed,  on  such  an  occasion, 
by  party  spirit,  or  the  love  of  popu- 
larity, he  would  think  himself  the 
meanest  of  traitors  to  the  mistress 
he  served.  He  would  never  give  her 
Majesty  any  other  advice  than  that 
which  appeared  to  him  most  condu- 
cive to  her  own  honour,  and  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  country. 

Lord  Castlereagh  declared,  that  he 
felt  considerable  difficulty  in  rising  to 
address  the  House,  after  the  powerful 
impression  which  had  been  made  by 
the  extraordinary  talent  and  ingenui- 
ty of  the  honourable  gentleman  who 
had  Just  sat  down.  Without  losing 
any  advantage  of  his  legal  character, 
he  had  availed  himself  of  his  situa- 
tion as  a senator,  to  excite  the  strong- 
est feelings  in  the  assembly.  He  him- 
self had  not  intended  to  speak  till  a 
later  period ; but  he  felt  called  upon 
to  answer,  without  delay,  some  ob- 
servations of  the  learned  gentleman. 
He  entirely  agreed  with  him  as  to 
the  harmony  with  which  the  confer- 
ences had  been  conducted,  though  in 
his  speech  he  had  thrown  out  some 
insinuations  too  much  in  the  spirit  of 
an  advocate.  With  regard  to  the 
question  of  the  Liturgy,  he  was  ready 


to  take  it  on  the  broadest  grounds  of 
ministerial  and  personal  responsibili- 
ty. Her  Majesty's  right  to  the  title 
of  Queen,  had  been  from  the  first 
unequivocally  acknowledged ; he  had 
named  her  in  Parliament  under  that 
title.  Whatever  propositions  were 
made  to  her  Majesty  when  abroad, 
were  laid  before  her  in  the  character 
of  Queen.  Her  Majesty  had  not  been 
called  on  to  surrender  any  of  her  le- 
gal rights,  as  Queen,,  but  to  forbear 
from  the  exercise  of  certain  rights, 
which  ministers  were  induced  to  re- 
commend, that,  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
she  should  give  up.  It  was  necessary 
for  his  argument,  on  this  subject,  that 
he  should  state  so  much  of  the  law, 
with  respect  to  the  liturgy,  as  go- 
verned his  own  judgment,  and  tnat 
of  his  Majesty's  ministers,  in  the  ad- 
vice they  had  given.  In  the  first 
place,  he  denied  that  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament was  peremptory  on  this  ques- 
tion.. The  words  of  the  statute,  wliich 
set  forth,  “ that  it  would  be  proper 
for  the  lawful  authorities  to  alter 
the  prayer  with  respect  to  the  King, 
Queen,  and  Royal  Progeny,"  did  not 
impose  on  the  Council  the  necessity 
of  inserting  the  names  of  all  the  per- 
sons that  came  within  those  words. 
From  the  period  of  passing  the  act  of 
uniformity  down  to  the  present  day, 
a discretion  had  been  exercised  by 
the  King  in  Council,  to  include  or 
exclude  the  names  of  individuals  of 
the  Royal  Family.  It  was  a fallacy 
to  say  that  her  Majesty  was  not  now 
prayed  for.  This  could  not  be  con- 
tended, unless  it  could  be  proved  that 
her  Majesty  was  not  a member  of  the 
Royal  Family.  Although  he  wrould 
not  disguise  that  there  were  consi- 
derations, on  which  the  discretion  of 
his  Majesty,  to  include  or  exclude 
names,  had  been  exercised  in  this  in- 
stance, yet  he  protested  against  the 
conclusion  that  the  manner  in  which 
the  discretion  had  been  exercised  was 
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a conclusive  stigma  upon  her  Majes- 
ty. There  was  no  principle  of  selec- 
tion; the  power  was  arbitrary.  Names 
were  included  in  the  Liturgy  or  ex- 
cluded according  to  circumstances, 
and  as  the  King  was  advised  by  his 
Council  to  make  the  introduction  or 
exclusion.  As  to  the  mode  of  exer- 
cising this  discretion,  the  Council  did 
not  generally  make  the  necessary  al- 
teration, but  referred  it  to  the  arch- 
bishop, who  carried  the  representa- 
tion made  to  him  to  the  closet,  and 
altered  the  Liturgy  accordingly,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  Sovereign. 
This  discretion  had  been  exercised, 
not  only  in  more  distant  connexions, 
but  even  in  some  as  near  as  the  pre- 
sent. The  Queen  of  George  I.  had 
not  been  prayed  for  by  name.  It  was 
true,  there  had  been  documents  in  the 
Consistory  Court  at  Hanover  which 
justified  this  exclusion.  But  the  case 
shewed  the  same  exercise  of  discre- 
tion which  was  acted  upon  in  this 
case,  and  in  this  case  too  that  discre- 
tion was  exercised  upon  distinct  con- 
siderations. Prince  George  of  Den- 
mark had  notbeen  prayed  for  by  name, 
although  he  was  the  consort  of  the 
Queen.  This  was  a case  which  jus- 
tified to  the  full  extent  the  discretion 
now  exercised. 

This  step  had  by  no  means  been 
taken  in  contemplation  of  proceed- 
ings before  Parliament.  Every  effort 
had  been  exhausted  to  avert  that  ca- 
lamity, which  only  the  arrival  of  the 
Queen  in  the  country  could  render  in- 
evitable. Information  had  been  gi- 
ven, which  attributed  to  her  Majesty 
charges  of  the  gravest  nature.  The 
question  was,  under  the  inevitable 
fact  of  ministers  possessing  such  in- 
formation, what  course  they  had  to 
adopt.  U nder  the  prospect  of  proceed- 
ings which  nothing  could  prevent  but 
that  the  Queen  should  not  come  to 
this  country,  could  he  have  advised 
to  call  for  the  prayers  of  the  country 


for  the  illustrious  individual  by  name 
— not  to  call  for  the  prayers  of  the 
country  for  her  as  one  of  the  Royal 
Family;  but  to  present  the  individual 
for  the  prayers  of  the  country,  when 
perhaps  it  might  soon  afterwards  be- 
come a duty  to  bring  down  informa- 
tion to  Parliament  which  might  give 
a character  to  her  of  a different  sort* 
He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that, 
while  influenced  by  the  considera- 
tions which  he  had  mentioned,  he 
would,  as  an  honest  man,  and  as  a mi- 
nister of  the  Crown,  have  sacrificed  his 
existence  rather  than  have  given  a dif- 
ferent advice,  and  without  any  exami- 
nation into  the  truth  of  the  informa- 
tion. The  Queen’s  counsel  had  never 
till  now  appeared  to  attach  any  im- 
portance to  this  point.  They  had  ta- 
ken no  notice  of  it  in  the  negociations 
prior  to  the  Queen’s  arrival,  in  which 
the  complaint  only  related  to  the  want 
of  respect  from  the  King’s  servants 
abroad.  Lastly,  at  the  opening  of 
the  conferences,  this  point  had  never 
been  mentioned ; but  it  had  been  de- 
clared, that  her  Majesty’s  honour  and 
dignity  being  satisfied,  every  other 
question  was  secondary,  and  might 
be  left  to  arbitration.  If  it  had  been 
brought  forward,  it  would  have  ter- 
minated the  negociations  at  once.  It 
was  hard  that  this  cardinal  and  essen- 
tial point  should  have  been  kept  back, 
and  that  ministers  should  thus  have 
been  entrapped  into  a negociation. 
His  Majesty’s  ministers  could  not  as 
honest  men,  or  in  common  sense,  act 
otherwise  than  they  had  done  till  an 
inquiry  took  place.  There  had  been 
no  difficulty  in  point  of  law.  If  the 
law  had  required  the  introduction  of 
the  name  into  the  Liturgy,  it  would 
have  been  a great  relief  from  the  most 
embarrassing  question  which  ever  any 
government  felt.  If  the  Queen  now 
complied  with  the  wishes  of  Parlia- 
ment, it  would  be  fair  to  view  her 
conduet,  not  as  a shrinking  from  in- 
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quiry,  or  a withdrawing  of  the  pledge 
sne  gave  in  coming  to  this  country ; 
but  as  proceeding  from  a spirit  of  ac- 
commodation, and  a desire  to  save 
the  Parliament  and  the  country  from 
an  inquiry  most  difficult  and  most 
perilous  in  itself,  and  most  alarming 
m its  consequences.  Ministers  had 
shewn  every  disposition  to  conciliate, 
short  of  calling  upon  the  King  to  re- 
tract his  deliberate  opinion ; but  if 
the  system  of  tergiversation,  which 
had  recently  been  adopted,  were  to 
be  continued ; if,  when  one  point  was 
conceded,  another  point  was  in  con- 
sequence of  such  concession  to  be 
more  strongly  insisted  upon,  the  House 
might  bid  adieu  to  all  hopes  of  any 
satisfactory  negociation.  Ministers 
had  been  willing  to  give  up  every 
thing,  except  their  own  honour,  to 
relieve  her  Majesty  ; they  had  not 
refused  her  any  point  which  it  was 
within  their  power  to  grant  $ and 
whatever  might  be  the  result  of  the 
present  deliberations,  he,  for  one,  did 
not  feel  inclined  to  recede  a single 
inch  from  the  counsels  which  he  had 
given  to  the  Crown  upon  this  very 
delicate  and  important  subject. 

Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  began 
with  expressing  his  high  esteem  for 
the  honourable  member  who  had 
brought  forward  the  present  motion ; 
but  could  not  think  it  had  been  at 
all  framed  in  the  spirit  of  concilia- 
tion. His  honourable  friend  came  to 
the  House,  and  he  could  assure  his 
honourable  friend,  that,  in  the  re- 
marks which  he  was  going  to  make, 
he  had  no  intention  to  disparage  his 
many  great  and  eminent  virtues ; but 
his  honourable  friend  came  to  the 
House  lamenting  the  unfortunate  dif- 
ferences w’hich  existed  between  the 
two  most  illustrious  personages  in  the 
country— lamenting  the  extent  to 
which  they  had  been  carried — lament- 
ing the  improbability  which  appear- 
ed of  bringing  them  to  any  amicable 
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adjustment,  and  concluded,  after  all 
his  lamentations,  by  proposing  that 
the  party  which  had  previously  been 
acknowledged  to  be  the  injured  party 
should  submit  to  still  further  injuries, 
and  that  the  persons  who  inflicted 
those  injuries,  and  who,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  say,  were  his  Majesty's 
ministers,  (hear,)  should  be  empower- 
ed to  ask  her  Majesty,  in  the  name  of 
Parliament,  to  give  a permanent  ac- 
quiescence to  a scheme,  which,  sup- 
posing it  to  give  her  a partial  and 
temporary  relief,  was  certain,  at  the 
same  time,  to  entail  upon  her  a per- 
manent and  indelible  disgrace.  He 
had  long  meditated  a motion  upon 
the  subject  of  the  Liturgy,  and  nad 
only  been  withheld  by  representa- 
tions from  the  Treasury  Bench,  on 
the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  subject ; 
but  all  motive  for  reserve  was  now 
over.  The  Queen,  it  was  said,  sus- 
tained no  injury,  because  she  was 
prayed  for  under  the  words  of  “ all 
the  Royal  Family but  the  King 
was  also  so  prayed  for  ; and  for  the 
same  reason  his  name  should  have 
been  omitted.  The  honourable  mo- 
ver, he  thought,  was  the  last  man  to 
have  treated  this  as  a mere  matter  of 
court  etiquette  | yet,  if  he  thought 
otherwise,  he  was  guilty  of  inconsis- 
tency in  asking  the  Queen  to  give 
up  her  right.  He  trusted  the  House 
would  rather  sanction  the  principle 
of  undoing  what  had  been  unjustly 
done,  than  of  persevering  in  acts  of 
similar  injustice.  He  had  received 
letters  from  different  gentlemen,  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
even  from  some  clergymen,  stating 
that  the  order  in  council  was  entirely 
ineffective,  and  adding,  that  in  many 
parts  of  the  kingdom  her  Majesty 
was  publicly  prayed  for,  even  by 
name.  His  Majesty's  ministers  had 
sent  it  down  to  Scotland,  where  they 
had  no  authority  to  send  it— where 
there  was  no  regular  form  of  church 
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service— where  there  was  no  Liturgy, 
but  where,  he  was  happy  to  state,  it 
had  been  rightly  and  universally  dis- 
obeyed. He  would  ask  Lord  Castle- 
reagh*  first,  whether  the  order  in 
council  was  as  he  had  stated  it  to  be  ? 
secondly,  whether  it  had  not  been 
frequently  violated  ? and,  lastly,  whe- 
ther any  of  those  who  had  violated  it 
had  ever  been,  and  how,  punished  ? 
Let  the  Queen  be  innocent,  or  let 
her  be  guilty,  he  thought  it  incum- 
bent upon  the  House  to  place  her, 
and  he  therefore  called  upon  them 
now  to  place  her,  in  the  Liturgy,  from1 
which  she  ought  never  to  have  been 
displaced,  not  even  for  a moment. 
His  lordship  concluded  with  moving, 
“ That  this  House,  sensible  of  the 
objection  the  Queen  must  feel  at  the 
relinquishment  of  any  points  in  which 
her  dignity  and  honour  are  involved, 
is  of  opinion,  that  the  insertion  of  her 
Majesty's  name  in  the  Liturgy  would 
be,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  the  most  expedient  and  most 
effectual  mode  of  sparing  this  House," 
&c. 

Mr  Denman  strongly  repelled  the 
charge,  that  the  Queen's  legal  advi- 
sers had  been  guilty  of  tergiversa- 
tion, declaring,  that  they  had  kept  to 
the  last  the  ground  and  attitude  they 
had  at  first  assumed.  He  endeavour- 
ed to  shew,  that  the  Queen  had  the 
clearest  right  to  be  prayed  for  by 
name.  He  enumerated  various  in- 
stances of  ill  treatment  which  she  had 
experienced.  It  was  very  singular, 
that  these  charges,  collected  a year 
ago  in  the  north  of  Italy,  should  ne- 
ver have  been  heard  of  till  they  were 
now  laid  on  the  table.  The  crime  was 
her  coming  to  England.  If  she  had 
lived  abroad,  either  as  Princess  of 
Wales  or  as  Queen  of  England,  she 
might  have  conducted  herself  as  she 
pleased,  and  there  would  have  been 
no  accusation.  She  might  have  wan- 
dered over  the  continent*  and  exhi- 


bited the  disgrace  of  England  in  the 
sight  of  foreigners.  She  might  have 
behaved  like  the  most  degraded  of 
human  beings,  and  nothing  would 
have  been  alleged  against  her.  But 
her  coming  to  England  was  a crime 
which  demanded  instant  inquiry  and 
punishment.  The  Queen  was  ready 
to  meet  the  charges  against  her.  Of 
that  readiness,  and  of  her  innocence, 
she  had  given  the  most  decisive  proof 
by  her  immediate  appearance  in  Eng- 
land. This  had  been  universally  ac- 
knowledged ; and  yet,  in  the  very 
same  breath,  she  was  praised  for  the 
boldness  with  which  she  had  met  her 
accusers,  and  advised  to  give  up  the 
right  for  which  she  was  contending. 
Her  Majesty  was  content  to  reside 
abroad  ; but,  in  going  abroad,  she 
wished  to  have  her  innocence  fully 
and  definitely  established— establish- 
ed in  such  a manner  as  it  could  only 
be  established  by  the  restoration  of 
her  legal  rights. 

Mr  Bankes  strongly  supported  the 
original  motion.  He  would  ask  any 
reasonable  man,  how  ministers  could 
have  vindicated  themselves,  either  to 
the  Sovereign  or  to  Parliament,  if 
they  had  come  down  to  the  House 
with  the  insertion  of  the  Queen's 
name  in  the  Liturgy — the  ink  still  wet 
in  one  hand,  and  the  papers  of  accu- 
sation which  they  had  received  against 
her  in  the  other  ? Of  the  contents  of 
these  papers  he  knew  nothing;  he 
hoped  to  know  nothing  of  them ; and 
as  to  their  truth  or  falsehood,  would 
offer  no  opinion.  He  wished  to  see 
the  Queen  placed  exactly  in  the  same 
situation  as  if  she  had  never  taken 
the  imprudent  step  of  landing  in  Eng- 
land. He  gave  credit  to  her  Majesty 
for  the  readiness  which  she  express- 
ed to  meet  inquiry ; but  he  doubted 
if  her  advisers  were  benefiting  their 
client  by  professing,  on  the  one  hand, 
a wish  for  conciliation,  and  making, 
on  the  other,  that  point  a sine  qua 
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non , the  resignation  of  which  would 
be  no  derogation  from  her  character. 

Mr  Williams  endeavoured  to  prove, 
that  ministers  had  acted  improperly 
and  unwarrantably  upon  this  occa- 
sion. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  attacked  the 
conduct  of  ministers  in  his  usual  style 
of  unmeasured  invective.  He  applau- 
ded the  conduct  of  the  Queen  in  ha- 
ving triumphed  equally  over  their 
bribe  and  their  threat.  She  had  adopt- 
ed a course  of  conduct  so  magnani- 
mous, as  to  raise  her  in  all  men’s 
minds,  and  which  afforded  such  pre- 
sumption of  her  innocence  (to  use  the 
expression  of  the  honourable  member 
below  him,)  as  rendered  it  as  doubt- 
less as  the  valour  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  Let  the  House  look  at 
the  treatment  which  this  illustrious 
lady  had  experienced  from  her  first 
arrival  in  this  country — cut  off  from 
the  protection  of  those  whose  duty  it 
was  to  protect  her — deprived  of  that 
control  which  she  had  a right  to  ex- 
ercise— allowed  no  intercourse  with 
her  family  or  with  her  child  ; and  if, 
under  such  circumstances,  when  goad- 
ed by  insult,  and  driven  almost  to 
madness,  she  had  acted  improperly, 
no  man  who  harboured  a principle  of 
honour  in  his  breast  would  not  shed 
a tear  for  her  .misfortunes — but  he 
would  not  at  the  same  time  pursue 
her  with  the  arm  of  vengeance,  un- 
der the  mask  of  mercy.  There  was 
much  apology  for  the  King,  whose 
ear  had  doubtless  been  poisoned  by 
spies  and  go-betweens ; but  there  was 
none  for  ministers,  who  ought  . to  have 
undeceived  him,  and  given  him  sound 
advice.  It  ought  to  have  made  no 
difference  in  their  minds,  whether  the 
Queen  remained  abroad  or  not ; they 
were  bound  by  their  duty  to  the  King, 
and  to  the  country,  to  pursue  a steady 
course,  without  any  alteration  of  their 
views  in  consequence  of  her  presence 
or  her  absence.  But,  on  the  contrary. 


they  told  her,  that  if  she  continued 
to  live  abroad,  she  might  with  impu- 
nity act  in  such  a manner  as  to  bring 
disgrace  on  the  King  and  country  ; 
but  if  she  came  to  England  to  trouble 
them,  then  it  would  be  imperative  on 
the  noble  lord,  as  an  honest  man,  to 
bring  down  a green  bag.  He  felt 
some  parliamentary  difficulty  in  the 
extraordinary  mode  of  proceeding 
which  was  proposed.  They  were  call- 
ed on  to  address  the  Queen  ; and  if 
she  was  to  be  treated  with  that  re- 
spect, it  was  not,  surely,  too  much 
to  ask  ministers  to  withdraw  the  stig- 
ma which  they  had  cast  upon  her 
character;  let  either  the  green  bag 
or  the  present  motion  be  withdrawn. 
How  any  man  could  hold  the  bag  in 
one  hand,  and  vote  for  this  motion 
with  the  other,  he  was  at  a loss  to 
conceive.  W hat,  if  her  Majesty  should 
not  choose  to  receive  the  address ; 
and,  in  fact,  should  not  comply  with 
it  ? She  had  always  been  anxious  to 
do  what  was  wished  by  the  House 
of  Commons ; she  had  thrown  her 
life  and  her  honour  on  them ; and 
therefore  there  could  be  no  doubt  of 
her  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the 
House,  or  of  the  deference  which  she 
was  disposed  to  pay  to  its  opinions. 
But  he  would  say  for  her  in  the  words 
of  the  poet — 

u To  thfi  liege  lord  of  my  dear  native  land, 

I owe  a subject’s  homage ; yet  even  him. 

And  his  high  arbitration,  I reject. 

Within  my  bosom  reigns  another  lord, — 
Honour,  sole  judge  and  umpire  of  my  con- 
duct.” • 

This  point  she  could  not  concede  ; 
especially,  when  the  House  asked  it 
in  order  to  get  ministers  out  of  a 
scrape — to  enable  them  to  sneak  away 
with  their  green  bag.  The  honoura- 
ble baronet  remarked  on  the  great 
difference  between  Lord  Castlereagh, 
who  pursued  the  Queen  for  her  vicos 
and  bad  qualities,  and  Mr  Canning* 
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his  colleague,  who  wished  to  punish 
her  for  her  virtues  and  good  quali- 
ties. Her  amiable  disposition  and 
fascinating  manners,  he  said,  would 
render  her  the  tool  of  faction ; but 
he  would  beg  to  know,  of  what  fac- 
tion she  had  ever  been  the  tool,  ex- 
cept that  to  which  the  right  honoura- 
ble gentleman  belonged  ? 

Mr  Canning  declared,  that  he 
should  not  be  challenged  or  provoked 
to  enter  into  any  recrimination.  This 
was  not  the  time  for  ministers  to  en- 
ter into  a justification  of  their  con- 
duct ; when  that  time  came,  they 
would  be  most  fully  prepared.  Mi- 
nisters had  been  forced  into  this  ques- 
tion— forced  by  those  advisers,  who, 
in  an  ill-fated  hour,  had  induced  her 
Majesty  to  return  to  this  country. 
There  were  charges,  as  to  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  which  he  did  not  mean 
to  say  a word ; but  they  existed.  Mi- 
nisters, in  the  exercise  of  a sound  dis- 
cretion, would  most  gladly  have  al- 
lowed them  to  sleep  ; but  no  choice 
was  left  to  them.  There  could  be  no 
desire— desire ! how  could  he  say  de- 
sire, or  how  suppose  that  there  should 
be  in  the  mind,  he  would  not  say  of 
any  honourable  man,  but  of  any  hu- 
man creature  with  the  feelings  of  a 
man, — how  could  there  be  any  other 
wish  or  feeling  but  that  inquiry  should 
he  avoided  ? If  there  had  been  any 
choice  left  to  ministers,  he  would 
himself  have  considered  their  conduct 
most  unwarrantable  if  they  had  not 
sacrificed  every  personal  or  private 
feeling  to  a sense  of  public  duty,  by 
abstaining  from  all  proceedings  in  this 
case  ; but  the  unfortunate  return  of 
the  illustrious  personagehad  left  them 
no  option.  The  honourable  baronet 
had  described  the  language  in  which 
he  himself  upon  another  occasion  had 
spoken  of  that  personage  as  extrava- 
gant. If  that  language  had  procured 
him  any  credit  with  the  House  for 
sincerity,  he  hoped  he  might  in  the 
name  spirit  of  sincerity  declare,  that 


he  thought  it  not  inconsistent  with 
the  strongest  feelings — (if  in  saying 
so  he  did  not  use  an  improper  ex- 
pression)— the  strongest  private  feel- 
ings of  admiration  and  regard  for  the 
illustrious  individual — for  any  person 
holding  a public  situation,  and  dis- 
charging public  duties,  to  say  before- 
hand that  he  would  use  every  effort 
to  prevent  the  agitation  of  a fruit- 
less question,  unless  a possible  event 
should  occur  to  make  it  necessary. 
That  event  had  unfortunately  occur- 
red, and  he  was  not  prepared  to  say 
that  there  was  any  alternative  but  to 
proceed  to  the  inquiry.  Mr  Canning 
expressed  his  astonishment  at  the  new 
and  exaggerated  importance  which 
had  been  attached  to  the  affair  of  the 
Liturgy.  If  indeed  it  were  a point  of 
such  importance,  not.  merely  as  a 
worldly  matter,  but  as  a religious  ob- 
servance, what  was  to  be  thought  of 
those  negociators  for  the  Queen  who 
postponed  it  to  the  questions  of  resi- 
dence, patronage,  and  income,  and 
who,  wnen  they  did  introduce  this 
awful  heavenly  point,  of  exclusion 
from  the  ceremonial  of  the  church, 
did  it  in  the  way  of  commutation  for 
an  equivalent?  If  it  were  to  raise  her 
Majesty,  on  the  aspirations  of  millions, 
to  the  presence  of  her  Creator,  what 
was  to  be  thought  of  those  advisers  who 
postponed  it  to  a point  of  etiquette— 
to  a question  what  sort  of  introduc- 
tion her  Majesty  should  obtain  at 
some  petty  court,  like  those  of  Knip- 
hausen  and  Hohenzollern,  where  the 
single  minister  of  state  was  out  at 
elbows,  and  the  pomp  of  military  pa- 
rade was  kept  up  by  three  whisker- 
ed grenadiers  and  the  fraction  of  a 
drummer?  Mr  Canning  concluded, 
with  expressing  his  entire  concurrence 
to  the  motion  of  Mr  Wilberforce. 

Some  explanations  were  given  by 
Mr  Brougham  and  Mr  C.  Hutchin- 
son, chiefly  relative  to  the  conduct  of 
Lord  Hutchinson. 

Mr  Wilberforce  made  a short  re* 
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ply,  which  was  followed  by  a few  ex- 
planatory observations  from  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh. 

. The  vote,  after  many  loud  calls, 
was  now  taken,  when  there  appear- 
ed, 

. For  the  original  motion,  . S94« 

Against  it, 124- 

Majority  for  the  resolution,  267 

On  the  same  day,  the  House  of 
Lords,  with  a good  deal  of  dissatis- 
faction, agreed  to  defer  the  sitting  of 
the  Committee  till  Tuesday  next. 

On  the  following  evening,  an  ex- 
planation was  given  by  M r Brougham, 
from  which  it  appeared,  that  the 
Queen,  immediately  on  being  inform- 
ed of  the  omission  of  her  name  in  the 
Liturgy,  had  addressed  a complaint 
on  the  subject  to  one  of  his  Majesty's 
ministers. 

After  the  passing  of  the  resolution 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr  Wil- 
berforce.  Sir  T.  Acland,  Mr  Bankes, 
and  Mr  Stuart  Wortley,  were  ap- 
pointed, as  a deputation,  to  wait  upon 
the  Queen  and  present  it  to  her. 
The  expectation  of  this  event  excited 
an  extraordinary  interest  in  the  pub- 
lic mind,  and  all  the  streets  border- 
ing on  her  Majesty's  residence  were 
crowded  to  excess.  The  disposition 
shewn  by  this  multitude  w'as  such  as 
altogether  tended  to  confirm  her  Ma- 
jesty in  the  resolution  which  she  was 
supposed  already  to  have  formed.  As 
the  carriages  conveying  the  mem- 
bers of  the  deputation  appeared,  hoot- 
ing and  hissing,  with  cries  of  “ No 
address,"  were  raised  to  a great  ex- 
tent. The  four  gentlemen  having 
alighted,  were  received  by  the  Queen 
in  the  drawing-room,  with  Mr 
Brougham  and  Mr  Denman  on  each 
side, and  attended  by  Lady  Anne  Ha- 
milton. The  members  having  knelt, 
and  kissed  her  Majesty’s  hand,  Mr 


Wilberforce  read  the  resolution  of 
the  House.  The  Queen  then  return- 
ed the  following  answer 

<l  I am  bound  to  receive  with  gra- 
titude any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  interpose  its 
high  mediation,  for  the  purpose  of 
healing  those  unhappy  differences  in 
the  Royal  Family,  which  no  person  has 
so  much  reason  to  deplore  as  myself 
And  with  perfect  truth  I can  declare, 
that  an  entire  reconcilement  of  those 
differences,  effected  by  the  authority 
of  Parliament,  on  principles  consist- 
ent with  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
all  the  parties,  is  still  the  object  dear- 
est to  my  heart. 

“ I cannot  refrain  from  expressing 
my  deep  sense  of  the  affectionate  lan- 
guage of  these  resolutions ; it  shews 
the  House  of  Commons  to  be  the  faith- 
ful representative  of  that  generous 
people,  to  whom  I owe  a debt  of  gra- 
titude that  can  never  be  repaid. 

wIam  sensible,  too,  that  I expose 
myself  to  the  risk  of  displeasing  those 
who  may  soon  be  the  judges  of  my 
conduct;  but  I trust  to  their  can- 
dour, and  their  sense  of  honour,  con- 
fident that  they  will  enter  into  the 
feelings  which  alone  influence  my  de- 
termination. 

€t  It  would  ill  become  me  to  ques- 
tion the  power  of  Parliament,  or  the 
mode  in  which  it  may  at  any  time  be 
exercised ; but,  however  strongly  I 
may  feel  the  necessity  of  submitting 
to  its  authority,  the  question  whether 
I will  make  myself  a party  to  any 
measure  proposed  must  be  decided 
by  my  own  feelings  and  conscience, 
and  by  them  alone.  As  a subject  of 
the  state,  I shall  bow  with  deference 
—if  possible,  without  a murmur— to 
every  act  of  the  sovereign  authority  ; 
but,  as  an  accused  and  injured  Queen, 

I owe  it  to  the  King,  myself,  and  all 
my  fellow-subjects,  not  to  consent  to 
the  sacrifice  of  any  essential  privilege, 
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idraw  my  appeal  to  those  prin- 
of  public  justice,  which  are 
the  safe-guard  of  the  highest 
ie  humblest  individual.’* 

5 deputation,  having  received 
jply,  made  their  obeisance  and 
1 ; while  the  multitude,  on  re- 
g notice  of  what  had  passed,  tes- 
their  concurrence  by  the  loud- 
tarnations. 

th  was  the  unfortunate  issue  of 
ttempt,  made  with  the  best  in- 
ms,  to  avert  the  evils  impending 
the  House  and  the  public  from 
nquiry.  We  do  not  hesitate  to 
ifter  considering  all  the  circum- 
es  and  issues,  that  the  Queen 
dhave  acted  awise  part  in  seizing 
opportunity  of  retiring,  with  a 
grace,  from  the  conflict.  Still 
uestion  whether  the  plan  of  pa- 
tion  adopted  was  altogether  hap- 
r promising.  It  should  seem,  ac- 
ing  to  the  views  already  given, 
the  other  side  was  the  quarter  to 
di  Parliament  might  most  natu- 
r have  looked  to  close  the  contest, 
er  by  arbitration  or  concession. 
; Parliament  is  constitutionally 
King's  great  council ; and  this 


original  right  was  greatly  strengthen- 
ed  by  his  Majesty's  having  volunta- 
rily come  down,  and  thrown  himself 
upon  their  judgment.  To  him,  there- 
fore, advice  could  be  tendered  with 
the  very  best  possible  grace ; while 
the  offering  it  to  the  other  party,  was 
going  out  of  the  regular  course  of 
Parliament,  and  not  very  compatible 
with  its  dignity.  What  was  still  more 
important,  counsel  addressed  to  the 
regular  quarter  would  have  been  all 
but  imperative;  while  in  the  other 
case,  its  acceptance  depended  upon 
the  will,  perhaps  capricious,  of  an 
individual,  from  whom  they  had  no 
room  to  expect  the  exercise  of  any 
peculiar  discretion.  The  resolution 
might  equally,  in  this  case  as  in  the 
other,  have  given  it  to  be  understood, 
that  the  concession  was  asked  merely 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  did  not  im- 
ply any  sacrifice  or  change  of  opinion. 
Its  success,  we  think,  can  scarcely 
be  doubted,  especially  as  there  could 
be  little  anxiety  to  open  a cause  in 
the  face  of  such  a torrent  of  popular 
opinion, the  impossibility  of  stemming 
which,  by  almost  any  proof  or  process, 
must  have  been  already  foreseen. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

TRIAL  OF  THE  QUEEN. 


Remonstrances  against  the  Mode  of  Proceeding. — Report  of  the  Lords  Committee. 
— Bill  of  Penalties. — Discussions  respecting  it. — Preliminary  Questions.— 
Opening  of  the  Trial. — Evidence  against  the  Queen. — Pleadings. — Evidence 
in  Defence  of  the  Queen. — Pleadings. — Debates  in  the  House  of  Lords . — The 
Bill  carried. — Withdrawn . 


Every  effort  to  adjust  amicably  the 
differences  in  the  Royal  House,  and 
to  avert  a full  inquiry  into  this  pain- 
ful subject,  having  thus  proved  abor- 
tive, nothing  remained  but  to  proceed 
in  the  course  which  had  been  already 
marked  out.  Before,  however,  the 
secret  committee  began  its  operation, 
the  Queen  interposed  a remonstrance 
against  the  mode  of  investigation  em- 
ployed. She  drew  up  a petition  in  the 
following  terms : 

* 

To  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal , 
in  Parliament  Assembled. 

u Caroline  R. 

“ The  Queen,  having  been  inform- 
ed that  proceedings  are  about  to  be 
instituted  against  her  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  feels  it  necessary  to  approach 
your  Lordships  as  a petitioner  and  a 
fellow-subject.  She  is  advised  that, 
according  to  the  forms  of  your  Lord- 
ships’  House,  no  other  mode  of  com- 
munication is  permitted. 

" Now,  as  at  all  times,  she  declares 
. her  perfect  readiness  to  meet  every 
charge  affecting  her  honour ; and  she 

15 


challenges  the  most  complete  investi- 
gation of  her  conduct ; but  she  pro- 
tests, in  the  first  place,  against  any  se- 
cret inquiry : and  if  the  House  of 
Lords  should,  notwithstanding,  per- 
sist in  a proceeding  60  contrary  to 
every  principle  of  justice  and  of  law, 
she  must  in  the  next  place  declare, 
that,  even  from  such  an  unconstitu- 
tional course,  she  can  have  nothing  to 
apprehend,  unless  it  be  instituted  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  those  witnesses 
whom  she  will  summon  immediately 
to  expose  the  whole  of  the  machina- 
tions against  her.  She  is  anxious  that 
there  should  now  be  no  delay  what- 
ever in  finishing  the  inquiry ; and  none 
shall  be  occasioned  by  her  Majesty. 
But  the  Queen  cannot  suppose  that 
the  House  of  Lords  will  commit  so 
crying  an  injustice  as  to  authorize  a 
secret  examination  of  her  conduct,  in 
the  absence  of  herself  and  her  coun- 
sel, while  her  defence  must  obviously 
rest  upon  evidence,  which  for  some 
weeks  cannot  reach  this  country.  The 
instant  that  it  arrives,  she  will  entreat 
the  House  of  Lords  to  proceed  iu  any 
way  they  may  think  consistent  with 
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the  ends  of  justice  ; but  In  the  mean 
time,  and  before  the  first  step  is  taken, 
her  Majesty  desires  to  be  heard  by  her 
counsel  at  your  Lordships’  bar,  this 
day,  upon  the  subject  matter  of  this 
petition.” 

This  petition  was  first  tendered  to 
the  Chancellor,  who  was  requested  to 
present  it  to  the  House  of  Peers.  The 
application  to  a channel  so  hostile, 
seems  not  much  to  be  approved,  since 
it  would  scarcely  have  any  other  ob- 
ject than  the  awkward  situation  in 
which  it  placed  that  great  function- 
ary. Perhaps, however,  the  Chancellor 
rather  committed  himself  when  he  de- 
clined to  do  what  is  usually  considered 
as  a duty  incumbent  on  any  member 
of  the  House.  The  petition  was,  there- 
fore, on  the  26th  June,  presented  by 
Lord  Dacre,  who,  animadverting  on 
the  Chancellor’s  refusal,  stated,  that 
he  himself  never  had  the  slightest 
communication  with  the  Queen,  but 
was  merely  performing  what  he  con- 
ceived a duty  to  a person  under  ac- 
cusation.—The  Chancellor  observed, 
that  having  only  three  minutes  to  con- 
sider of  the  application,  it  had  occur- 
red to  him,  that  he  was  the  last  per- 
son in  the  House  by  whom  this  pe- 
tition ought  to  be  presented ; and  he 
had  found  no  precedent  in  the  Jour- 
nals for  such  a proceeding.  At  the 
same  time,  he  declared  to  their  lord- 
ships,  and  was  ready  to  declare  in  the 
face  of  the  whole  world,  that  he  would 
rather  suffer  death  than  admit  any 
abatement  of  the  principle,  that  a per- 
son accused  is  not  therefore  to  be  con- 
sidered guilty. 

Lords  Grey,  Holland,  and  Lans- 
downe  insisted,  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  situation  of  the  noble  and  learn- 
ed Lord  which  made  any  distinction 
between  him  and  other  members  of 
the  House,  or  exempted  him  from  any 
of  the  duties  incumbent  upon  them. 
Lord  Liverpool  urged,  that  any  in- 
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dividual  peer  might  have  particular 
and  personal  motives  for  declining  to 
present  a petition.  This  was  admit- 
ted, provided  the  motive  were  not 
taken  from  consideration  of  the  place 
where  he  sat.  The  Chancellor  decla- 
red, that  he  would  never  hesitate  to 
present  a petition  from  the  highest  or 
the  lowest  in  the  land,  provided  he 
thought  it  consistent  with-  his  duty  to 
the  House. 

After  these  prolegomena,  the  peti- 
tion was  read,  and  it  was  agreed,  that 
Mr  Brougham  should  be  heard  in  sup- 
port of  it. 

Mr  Brougham  stated,  that  nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the  intention  of 
her  Majesty,  than  to  ask  for  delay,  in 
. the  accustomed  and  vulgar  sense  of 
tliat  word.  She  asked  for  no  delay  of 
the  prosecution  ; she  asked  for  no  de- 
lay of  judgment,  because  she  was  con- 
scious that  she  was  innocent,  and  be- 
cause she  knew  that  their  Lordships 
were  just ; but  she  asked  for  delay,  . 
because  she  knew  that  all  the  forms  of 
law  and  justice  would  be  set  at  defi- 
ance if  they  refused  to  listen  to  her 
.petition,  and  proceeded  to  try  her  on 
the  ex  parte  statements  of  her  enemies. 
.What  the  charges  themselves  were— 
by  what  testimony  they  were  support- 
ed— who  the  base  tools  were  who  lent 
themselves  to  procure,  collect,  and  ar- 
range them — how  they  were  scraped 
together — by  whose  influence  they 
were  conjured  up,  he  could  not  tell ; 
but  it  was  enough  for  him  to  know 
this,  that  be  it  creditable  to  the  col- 
lector, or  be  it  odious  and  disgraceful 
to  the  collector  and  the  witnesses,  it 
went  to  affect  the  character,  and  to 
impeach  the  conduct  of  her  Majesty, 
for  something  that  was  alleged  to  have 
been  done  abroad.  Now,  it  was  known 
to  their  Lordships,  that  her  Majesty 
had  resided  for  the  last  five  years  at  a 
great  distance  from  this  country ; that 
she  had  lived  beyond  the  Alps  and  the 
Appenines,  and  that  it  was  physically 
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impossible  for  her  to  procure  the  pro- 
duction of  a single  document,  the  pre- 
sence of  a single  witness,  or  even  the 
answer  to  a single  letter,  that  might 
be  necessary  for  the  vindication  of 
her  character,  in  less  than  five  or  six 
weeks.  Unless,  therefore,  the  neces- 
sary time  were  allowed,  her  Majesty 
could  have  no  means  of  defence,  and 
might  as  well  be  condemned  without 
the  formalities  of  trial.  When  an  Eng- 
lish woman  was  accused,  no  foreigner 
must  be  admitted  as  an  evidence 
against  her — none  whose  principles 
hung  on  them  by  a loose  tenure— 
none  who  denied  the  obligation  of  an 
oath  ; she  had  an  opportunity  df 
knowing  the  witnesses  against  her, 
and  she  could  compel  the  attendance 
of  those  who  could  give  testimony  in 
her  favour.  Her  Majesty  possessed 
none  of  those  advantages;  she  was 
•discountenanced  by  all  the  authori- 
ties, both  at  home  and  abroad  ; she 
had  to  meet  all  that  bribery,  all  that 
force,  all  that  malignity  could  col- 
lect and  array  against  her.  He  would 
ask  their  Lordships  if  they  could 
doubt  that  her  Majesty  was  consci- 
ous of  her  innocence,  and  fearless  of 
the  result,  when,  under  such  circum- 
stances as  these,  she  called  on  her 
law  officers  to  go  on,  and  demand- 
ed no  delay  of  the  proceedings.  It 
was  his  duty,  however,  to  guard  her 
against  the  dangers  into  which  she 
might  be  led  by  this  intrepid  consci- 
ousness of  innocence.  It  was  impos- 
sible that  the  advocate  could  do  his 
duty  without  full  communication  with 
his  own  witnesses,  and  without  an  op- 
portunity of  knowing  the  witnesses  oh 
the  opposite  side.  He  assumed,  with 
great  humility,  that  their  Lordships 
would  at  least  allow  her  Majesty  a 
few  months  to  bring  forward  her  wit- 
nesses. He  supposed  that  there  was 
not  an  English  tribunal — not  even  a 
Milan  tribunal — -that  would  deny  an 
accused  party  some  opportunity  of  de- 


fence. How  unfair,  tbit 
time,  the  invisible  tri 
pardon,  the  secret  com 
nave  pronounced  sentence, 
have  been  blackened  all 
and  an  unfavourable impr 
ced  for  a great  length  of  time, 
reasons,  hie  urged,  irere 
against  any  secret  ifawesti 
for  delaying  the  comm 
the  trial  in  any  shape,  for 
of  two  months. 

Mr  Denman  followed  oh 
8ide»  and  strongly  urged 
tnents.  In  what  situation 
Majesty  be  placed,  after 
of  the  secret  committee?  A 
of  fifteen  of  the  most  di 
peers  of  that  House,  whose 
been  impressed  by  the  contents 
bill,  were  to  pause  for  a time  of 
impressions,  and  then  to  sit  in 
ment  on  her  Majesty's  ch 
honour,  and  perhaps  her  life. 


was  it  possible  for  the  most 
able  mind  to  divest  itself  of 
dices  so  impressed  ? In  sue 
cumstances,  how  great  was  the! 
lihood  of  worthless  characten 
nishing  such  evidence  as  they 
deem  to  be  acceptable?  It'  * 
to  rouse  suspicion,  that  the  d< 
receive  such  testimony  was  knoi 
exist.  There  was  a peculiar 
such  circumstances,  to  allow 
means  of  guarding  against  thei 
of  subornation. 

Mr  Williams  began  on  tbs 
side,  but  was  stopped  by  the  Cl 
lor,  who  observed,  that  it  was  not! 
tomary  for  more  than  two  c( 
be  heard  in  support  of  a petition.  I 


This  proceeding  was  followed  l 
day  by  Earl  Grey,  with  a motion  i 
doing  away  with  the  Secret  Conar 
tee,  and  foe  proceeding  by  oped 
vestigation.  It  did!  not  appear  to  * 


that  there  were  any  precedents  ex& 
ly  applicable  to  the  present  case;  [vA 
if  they  were,  they  might  have  takes 
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place  in  times,  when  considerations  of 
equity  had  little  influence.  The  pro- 
position made  to  them  was,  that  they 
should  now  proceed  to  examine  in- 
formation of  a nature  totally  ex  parte , 
in  a case  directly  affecting  the  charac- 
ter and  honour  of  the  Queen.  This 
examination  was  to  take  place  without 
affording  her  any  means  of  explana- 
tion on  the  charges  made  against  her 
—any  opportunity  of  examining  wit- 
nesses, or  of  saying  any  thing  in  her 
own  defence.  Upon  such  a partial 
examination  their  Lordships  were  to 
make  a report  with  a view  to  some 
proceeding  in  that  House.  Be  that 
proceeding  what  it  may,  her  Majesty 
would  inevitably  be  placed  in  a disad- 
vantageous situation  with  respect  to 
it,  from  the  weight  of  their  Lordships’ 
report,  in  the  first  place,  against  her. 
Notwithstanding  all  his  respect  for  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord,  he  could  not 
be  satisfied  as  to  those  subtile  distinc- 
tions, by  which  he  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  the  Queen  could  not  be  ar- 
raigned as  guilty  of  high  treason.  At  all 
events, the  House  of  Commons  might 
impeach  her  as  having  acted  in  a man- 
ner unworthy  of  her  high  station. 
That  illustrious  person  came  before 
them  in  a character  in  which  he  be- 
lieved no  Queen  of  England  had  ever 
before  appeared.  She  is  a petition- 
er; she  prays  for  a prompt  inqui- 
ry, desirous  that  no  delay  may  take 
place,  but  begs  that  she  might  not,  by 
a previous  proceeding,  have  the  accu- 
sations against  her  sent  forth  into  the 
world,  not  as  the  charges  of  her  accu- 
sers, but  as  those  of  that  House.  He 
was  far  from  wishing  their  Lordships 
to  yield  to  any  factious  clamours ; yet 
surely  they  ought  to  pay  some  regard 
to  the  character  which  their  proceed- 
ings would  have  in  the  eye  of  the  pub- 
lic. Their  Lordships  occupied  a high 
station  in  the  country,  distinguished 
by  a long  line  of  ancestors,  possessing 
wealth,  rank,  and  everything  that  could 


entitle  them  to  respect,  and  securb 
their  perfect  independence.  Possess- 
ing these  high  advantages,  they  were 
bound  to  take  the  greater  care  how 
they  broughtthe  character  of  their  pro- 
ceedings into  question.  Secret  com- 
mittees had  of  late  been  too  common 
in  this  House,  and  their  very  name 
stamped  a suspicion  on  any  proceed- 
ing connected  with  them.  Were  he  a 
member,  he  would  not  hear  the  paper 
of  accusation  read,  he  would  insist 
upon  seeing  and  hearing  the  witness 
himself.  The  committee  was  entirely 
composed  of  ministers  of  the  crown, 
and  of  persons  devoted  to  them  ; and 
the  report  would  be  entirely  their  re- 
port. Was  there  any  secret  charm  iti 
the  committee-room  of  that  House, 
which  was  to  inspire  them  with  that 
energy,  wisdom,  and  justice,  which 
they  could  not  find  in  their  cabinet  ? 
The  only  mode  of  extricating  them 
from  the  straits  in  which  they  had  in- 
volved themselves,  was  by  a fair,  open, 
and  impartial  inquiry.  This  might  be 
done  either  by  judicial  proceeding,  by 
bill,  or  by  a mixture  of  both  modes. 
The  conduct  of  ministers  during  the 
whole  of  these  proceedings,  had  been 
most  extraordinary,  weak,  and  unjus- 
tifiable ; and  by  their  imbecility  and  vac- 
cination, they  had  brought  the  question 
to  an  issue,  which  they  could  not  pur*- 
sue  without  danger,  or  retract  without 
disgrace.  It  was  now  twelve  months 
since  they  had  the  report  of  their  com- 
mission in  their  hands,  upon  which 
they  ought  either  to  have  acquitted 
the  Queen,  or  commenced  proceed- 
ings, which  might  by  this  time  have 
been  terminated.  They  entered  intt* 
negociations,  in  which  they  coupled 
the  menace  of  proving  criminal 
charges,  with  the  offer  of  an  arrange- 
ment wholly  inconsistent  with  them. 
They  now  sought  to  divest  them- 
selves of  their  official  accountability, 
and  to  throw  upon  committees  of  Par- 
liament their  duties  and  respoasibilr- 
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ty.  At  a season  of  great  public  dis- 
tress and  danger,  at  a moment  of 
great  peril  to  the  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity of  the  country,  they  had  shown 
themselves  unfit  for  the  emergency, 
and  called  upon  their  Lordships  for 
direction.  When  the  tempest  arose — 
when  the  winds  raged — when  the 
waves  beat  highr  the  vessel  of  the 
state  was  left  by  them,  without  com- 
pass or  rudder,  to  the  mercy  of  the 
storm.  The  concessions  which  they 
had  made  to  her  Majesty,  and  the 
panegyrics  which  some  of  them  pass- 
ed upon  her,  were  totally  inconsist- 
ent with  the  charges  which  they  ad- 
vanced. Her  Majesty  was  accused— 
the  charges  were  in  the  bag — a com- 
mittee had  been  proposed — and  yet 
' they  paused,  and  agreed  not  to  open 
the  bag,  but  to  address  her  Majesty, 
'with  all  respect  and  submission,  to 
surrender  some  of  her  rights,  that  in- 
quiry might  be  prevented.  Lord  Gray 
concluded  with  moving  to  discharge 
the  order  for  the  meeting  of  the  secret 
committee.  He  knew  nothing  of  the 
accusation  against  her  Majesty — no- 
thing of  the  witnesses  by  which  it  w'as 
supported — nothing  of  the  evidence 
by  which  it  could  be  repelled.  But 
on  this  principle  he  stood,  that  there 
should  be  no  secret  investigation — 
that  there  should  be  no  inquiry  that 
was  acknowledged  to  be  derogatory 
from  the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  and 
injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
empire. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  had  been 
much  surprised  to  hear  the  Noble 
Earl,  after  disclaiming  any  intention 
to  make  this  a party  question,  con- 
clude with  one  of  the  most  inflamma- 
tory party  attacks  that  had  ever  been 
made  within  the  walls  of  Parliament 
He  was  prepared  to  appeal  from  the 
judgment  of  the  noble  Lord  to  the 
country,  to  Parliament,  and  to  poste- 
rity, and  to  be  tried  by  them  for  the 
conduct  pursued  by  himself  and  his 


colleagues  for  the  last  eight  years. 
He  was  willing  that  their  counsels 
and  acts  should  be  compared  to- the 
counsels  and  acts  of  the  administra- 
tion with  which  the  noble  Earl  had 
been  connected.  The  wish  of  mini- 
sters  to  avoid  proceedings  against  the 
Queen,  and  to  prevent  her  coming  to 
this  country,  was  approved  of,  he  was 
sure,  by  nine- tenths  of  the  nation. 
Was  there  any  alternative,  then,  when 
she  arrived,  between  allowing  her  all 
the  honours  and  privileges  of  her 
rank,  or  placing  her  in  a state  of  ac- 
cusation ? He  was  conscious  of  none 
of  that  vacillation,  of  which  the  noble 
Earl  had  accused  ministers.  They 
had  laid  the  papers  on  the  table,  and 
moved  the  appointment  of  a commit- 
tee. A strong  sense  had  been  ex- 
pressed in  the  other  House,  that  an 
attempt  at  negociation  should  be 
made;  and  with  this  ministers  had 
gladly  complied ; but  they  did  not 
know  of  the  motion  to  this  effect  an 
hour  before  it  was  made. — Lord  Li- 
verpool insisted  that  the  Chancellor 
was  perfectly  correct  in  his  opinion, 
that  the  Queen  could  not  be  charge- 
able with  high  treason.  She  could  be 
brought  in  only  as  an  accessary  ; and 
where,  as  in  the  case  of  a foreigner, 
there  was  no  principal,  there  could  be 
no  accessary.  A legislative  proceed- 
ing was  the  only  course  that  could  be 
adopted  ; and  the  House  of  Lords, 
from  being  accustomed  to  examine 
witnesses  upon  oath,  as  well  as  from 
other  considerations,  seemed  the  quar- 
ter from  which  it  should  originate. 
The  next  question  was,  whether  there 
should  be  any  preliminary  inquiry. 
He  could  find  no  precedent  of  a Bill 
of  Pains  and  Penalties,  without  some 
such  inquiry ; and,  if  there  was  one, 
it  was  surely  prejudicing  the  cause 
less  that  it  should  be  secret,  than  that 
it  should  be  public.  Tliis  was  an  ac- 
cusation against  the  first  subject  in 

the  realm,  and  the  case  could  not  be 
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entered  into  without  great  difficulty 
and  great  delicacy.  Was  it  fitting,  he 
would  ask  their  Lordships,  that  the 
House,  on  the  mere  ipse  dixit  of  a 
minister,  and  without  inquiring  for 
themselves,  should  decide  that  there 
were  grounds  of  proceeding  against 
the  illustrious  individual  who  was  ac- 
cused ? The  noble  Lord  had  assumed, 
and  the  assumption  certainly  was  not 
Parliamentary,  that  this  committee 
must  report  that  there  were  grounds 
for  farther  proceeding.  There  was 
no  such  necessity  ; it  might  report 
that  there  were  not,  as  well  as  that 
there  were  grounds.  He  agreed,  that 
full  opportunity  ought  to  be  given  to 
the  Queen  to  prepare  for  her  defence. 
He  thought  that  she  and  her  counsel 
should  have  their  choice  as  to  the 
time  at  which  the  requisite  delay 
should  be  granted — whether  it  should 
be  before  the  trial  commenced,  or  af- 
ter the  charge  and  the  evidence  in 
support  of  it  had  been  brought  for- 
ward. But  the  inquiry  before  the  se- 
cret committee  did  not  imply  any 
charge.  Their  Lordships,  by  referring 
the  papers  to  a committee,  w^ere  not 
by  that  proceeding  making  any  charge 
against  her  Majesty,  but  were  mere- 
ly ascertaining  whether  any  charge 
should  hereafter  be  made.  He  would 
not  suffer  himself  to  be  swayed  by  ar- 
guments, grounded  on  the  clamour  of 
the  factious  and  discontented  out  of 
doors.  The  members  of  the  commit- 
tee consisted  of  Peers,  as  honourable 
and  as  well  qualified  as  could  possi- 
bly have  been  chosen. 

Lord  Erskine  had  originally  sup- 
ported the  motion  for  a secret  com- 
mittee, as  the  most  tender  way  of 
dealing  with  the  accused.  After  what 
had  passed,  however,  and  after  the 
petition  presented  by  the  Queen  her- 
self on  the  subject,  he  conceived  there 
was  no  longer  any  possibility  of  avoid- 
,Ilg  a public  trial,  and  thought  the 
House  should  at  once  proceed  to  it. 
vol.  xui.  part  i. 


The  Lord  Chancellor  could  see  no 
change  which  had  occurred  in  the 
state  of  the  case.  He  conceived  it 
quite  clear,  that  there  was  no  ground 
on  which  the  Queen  could  incur  the 
charge  of  high  treason.  It  was  by  a 
forced  construction  at  best,  that  adul- 
tery in  the  Queen  Consort  was  made 
to  infer  such  a charge,  even  when 
committed  with  a subject ; but  when 
it  was  committed  with  a foreigner, 
there  did  not  appear  to  him  the  slight- 
est pretence  on  which  it  could  be 
founded.  In  regard  to  the  mode  of 
procedure,  he  would  state,  and  he 
wished  that  his  voice  was  loud  enough 
to  convey  the  opinion  from  one  corner 
of  the  empire  to  the  other,  that  those 
brought  a most  abominable  and  un- 
just charge  against  his  Majesty’s  mi- 
nisters, who  said  that  they  were  desi- 
rous of  disposing  of  this  important 
question  in  the  most  offensive  way 
that  the  public  imagination  could  con- 
ceive, when  it  heard  the  words  “ se- 
cret committee.”  His  obligations  to 
the  Crown  were  very  great — still  no 
unishment  would  be  too  severe  for 
im,  if  he,  during  the  prosecution  of 
the  inquiry  into  which  they  were 
about  to  enter,  holding  the  high  ju- 
dicial situation  which  he  held,  was 
willingly  to  lose  sight  for  a moment 
of  the  great  principles  of  English  jus- 
tice. He  admitted  the  full  responsi- 
bility of  ministers  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, hut  considered  that  responsi- 
bility as  a point  of  very  secondary 
importance,  in  a question  where  the 
King  and  Queen  were  personally  in- 
terested. Ministers,  therefore,  were 
the  better  able  to  endure  the  taunts 
of  ignorance,  stupidity,  precipitancy, 
and  vacillation,  which  were  so  liber- 
ally thrown  out  against  them.  As  for 
the  argument,  that  the  members  of 
the  secret  committee,  after  pronoun- 
cing an  opinion,  could  not  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  the  question,  it  was  one 
which  had  never  before  been  held. 
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Whenever  there  had  been  such  com- 
mittees, as  was  usual  upon  bills  of 
attainder,  bills  of  pains  and  penalties, 
and  bills  of  impeachment,  the  noble 
Lords  who  had  sat  on  such  commit- 
tees had  never  been  suspected  of  per- 
forming the  duties  which  devolved 
upon  them  in  subsequent  stages,  with 
less  fidelity  on  that  account.  How 
would  noble  Lords,  who  held  that 
opinion,  propose  to  do  in  cases  of 
bills  of  impeachment,  brought  in  by 
a Committee  of  the  whole  House?  He 
had  been  accused  of  being  too  much 
addicted  to  delay  ; but  though  lie 
would  willingly  grant  all  the  delay 
which  appeared  to  be  necessary,  im- 
partiality seemed  to  require,  that  no 
more  should  be  granted.  If  further 
proceedings  in  this  important  in- 
quiry should  be  deemed  necessary, 
he  should  enter  upon  them  in  the  spi- 
rit so  ably  described  by  an  eminent 
English  Judge,  who  declared  that  he 
had  made  a covenant  with  God  and 
himself,  that  neither  affection,  nor  any 
other  undue  principle,  should  ever 
make  him  swerve  from  the  strict  line 
of  his  duty. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  and 
Lord  Holland  supported  the  motion 
for  inquiry,  which  was  opposed  by 
the  Earls  of  Donoughmore  and  Lau- 
derdale. The  question  being  then 
called,  the  motion  w>as  negatived  by 
a majority  of  103  to  47. 

On  the  day  previous  to  the  above 
debate,  the  House  of  Commons  had 
under  their  consideration  the  course 
which  they  were  to  take  on  this  great 
question.  The  debate  was  introdu- 
ced by  Lord  Castlereagh,  who  sup- 
posed that  every  effort,  both  on  the 
part  of  his  Majesty’s  Government, 
and  of  Parliament  itself,  to  avert  in- 
quiry, had  now  been  exhausted,  and 
that  nothing  remained  but  to  put 
both  parties,  as  speedily  as  possible, 
into  the  situation  which  they  w’ere  to 
occupy,  pending  the  course  of  a ju- 


dicial inquiry.  The  mode  of  proceed- 
ing adopted  by  ministers,  was  that 
which  appeared  to  them  consonant  to 
the  soundest  views  of  Parliamentary 

Eractice.  Although  they  would  not 
ave  hesitated,  upon  the  evidence  in 
their  possession,  to  bring  the  subject 
in  a distinct  and  intelligible  form  be- 
fore the  House,  yet  it  appeared  to 
them  incumbent,  first  of  all,  to  en- 
able Parliament  to  ascertain  whether 
there  were  prima  facie  grounds  for 
entertaining  such  charges.  One  hope 
was  also,  that,  during  the  sitting  of  a 
secret  committee,  means  might  be 
found  to  avert  the  necessity  of  a mere 
public  and  extended  investigation. 
The  case  had  now  undergone  an  im- 
portant change  : Her  Majesty  had 
repeatedly  protested  against  any  se- 
cret inquiry,  and  represented  it  as  an 
injury  done  to  her.  In  consequence 
also  of  proceedings  in  this  House, 
every  attempt  had  been  made  to  ef- 
fect an  accommodation.  Without  at- 
tempting to  cast  blame  upon  any 
quarter,  he  might  say,  that  something 
was  fairly  anticipated  from  the  dispo- 
sition professed  by  the  Queen  to  yield 
to  the  judgment  of  Parliament.  It 
had  been  thought,  that  from  the  mo- 
ment her  legal  character  and  dignity 
as  Queen  were  satisfactorily  recog- 
nized— from  the  moment  her  rank 
and  honour  had  ceased  to  be  implica- 
ted— that  all  other  matters  would  be 
secondary  and  subordinate — and  that 
she  w ould  be  willing  to  submit  to  the 
arbitration  of  one  or  more  respectable 
individuals,  regarding  the  questions 
of  reception,  patronage,  and  income. 
In  favour  of  this  supposition  the 
House  had  given  its  solemn  judg- 
ment. It  was  not,  he  believed,  say- 
ing too  much  to  state,  that  the  records 
of  the  country  might  be  searched  in 
vaiu  for  any  approach  by  the  House 
to  a member  of  that  illustrious  fami- 
ly, or  to  any  individual  connected 
w ith  the  throne,  more  calculated  to 
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conciliate  the  feelings.  Her  Majesty 
had  disregarded  the  opinion  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  a manner 
which  could  not  have  been  done  by 
the  other  side  of  the  royal  house. 
The  most  serious  and  solemn  appeal 
ever  made  to  a member  of  the  Bruns- 
wick family,  had  in  this  instance  pro- 
ved unavailing  ; and  the  House  must 
feel,  that  it  had  exhausted  every 
thing  in  the  way  of  the  exertion  of 
its  influence  and  authority  ; and  that 
the  only  course,  consistent  with  its 
dignity  and  the  principles  on  which 
it  had  acted,  was  now  to  consider 
how  it  could  put  in  a train  of  judicial 
investigation  those  charges,  an  in- 

ninto  which  it  had  made  one  of 
^reatest  efforts  in  the  history  of 
Parliament  to  avert.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  motives  which  had 
induced  to  recommend  a secret  com- 
mittee, seemed  no  longer  to  exist. 
He  was,  therefore,  ready  to  submit  to 
the  House  a motion,  which,  without 
any  further  preliminary,  might  put  it 
in  possession  of  the  charges  contain- 
ed in  the  information  now  on  the  ta- 
ble. He  conceived  it,  however,  to  be 
of  advantage,  that  the  measure  should 
originate  in  the  Upper  House,  which 
was  in  more  judicial  habits  than  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  should 
therefore  propose  an  adjournment 
from  the  present  Monday  to  Thurs- 
day se’ennight,  by  which  time  they 
might  be  able  to  judge  of  the  view 
which  the  House  of  Lords  was  taking 
of  the  case.  He  proposed  also,  that 
the  debate  on  the  King's  message 
should  be  adjourned  to  the  day  im- 
mediately after  Thursday.  He  had 
heard  it  insinuated,  that  the  address 
to  her  Majesty  had  been  of  such  a te- 
nor, that  the  resolutions  of  the  House 
were  ipso  facto  buried  in  oblivion  ; 
and  that  no  future  step,  preliminary 
or  direct,  could  be  taken  with  regard 
to  these  charges.  Nothing  certainly 
could  be  farther  from  the  tenor  of 


Mr  Wilberforce’s  speech,  which  mere- 
ly proposed  this  as  the  best  means  of 
averting  an  inquiry,  otherwise  inevi- 
table. An  individual  of  the  illustri- 
ous rank  of  Queen  of  these  realms, 
coul^l  not  be  placed  in  a situation  of 
charge,  without  injury  to  the  dignity 
of  the  Crown,  and  the  best  interests 
of  the  country,  whatever  might  be 
the  result.  He  trusted,  that  neither 
in  reason,  nor  in  common  sense,  would 
any  man  attribute  to  his  honourable 
friend,  who  served  his  country  so 
usefully,  disinterestedly,  and  ably,  so 
extravagant  and  untenable  a propo- 
sition, as  that  the  resolutions  he  had 
proposed  should  at  once  put  a stop  to 
all  future  proceedings.  He  trusted 
that  no  more  would  be  heard  of  such 
quibbling  reasoning.  He  was  confi- 
dent, that  the  manly  mind  of  the 
right  lion,  gentleman  (Mr  Tierney) 
disavowed  it.  The  calamity,  indeed, 
had  fallen  upon  the  country — no  ho- 
nourable exertions  had  been  able  to 
avert  it ; and  he  hoped  that  Parlia- 
ment would  now  resume  its  ancient 
character  for  dignity  and  moderation, 
and  that,  in  the  course  of  the  distress- 
ing examinations  which  now  appear- 
ed inevitable,  the  voice  of  party  w ould 
sleep,  and  the  efforts  of  faction  be  sus- 
pended. The  House,  as  the  great 
council  of  the  nation,  ought  to  be  di- 
vested of  all  angry  passions,  and  free 
from  the  influence  of  all  personal  in- 
terests. Most  of  all,  he  hoped  that 
that  tone  of  feeling  would  be  absent, 
which,  though  it  might  belong  to  po- 
litics, could  not  belong  to  justice. 

Mr  Brougham  most  cordially  join- 
ed in  the  appeal  made  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  noble  lord  s speech.  On 
the  part  of  her  Majesty,  he  had  to  ex- 
press his  infinite  satisfaction — a satis- 
faction which  was  but  the  reflected 
image  of  her  own — that  at  length  jus- 
tice was  to  be  administered  according 
to  law,  and  on  the  principles  of  the 
constitution  ; that  they  were  to  hear 
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no  more  of  the  dark,  inquisitorial,  un- 
just, and,  as  he  should  say,  illegal 
proceedings,  which,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, they  had  been  invited  to  adopt. 
Her  claim  from  the  first  had  been 
for  open  investigation — her  protest 
against  an  invisible  tribunal.  He  ne- 
ver had  before  seen  such  an  instance 
of  the  address  and  tactical  skill  of  the 
noble  lord.  It  was  said,  that  the 
Queen  now  courted  open  inquiry ; and 
the  gallantry  and  politeness  of  the 
noble  lord  could  not  refuse  it.  But 
had  not  the  Queen,  in  the  message 
presented  to  the  House  at  the  very 
outset  of  the  proceedings,  held  the 
same  language  ? She  had  then  defied, 
courted,  challenged,  he  might  say 
demanded,  a public  scrutiny.  Witn 
the  change,  however,  which  had  taken 
place,  her  Majesty  was  perfectly  sa- 
tisfied, and  was  fearlessly  prepared  to 
stand  or  fall  by  the  consequences. 
At  the  same  time,  he  did  not  pre- 
cisely see  upon  what  ground  ministers 
now  came  forward,  and  pronounced 
that  to  be  necessary,  which  a few 
days  before  was  declared  injurious, 
if  not  fatal  to  the  nation.  With  re- 
gard to  the  failure  of  their  address, 
whether  her  Majesty’s  answer  was 
wise  or  unwise,  he  should  not  stop  to 
inquire.  He  could  safely  and  consci- 
entiously give  his  solemn  assurance 
— and  he  gave  it  not  for  the  purpose 
of  exculpating  where  no  charge  was 
brought,  or  of  shrinking  from  a re- 
sponsibility which  he  would  rather 
court,  but  for  the  Queen's  character 
and  honour — that  her  legal  advisers 
had  laid  before  her  all  their  view’s  of 
the  whole  question  ; that,  before  she 
returned  an  answer  to  the  address, 
they  had  submitted  every  considera- 
tion which  a knowledge  of  what  had 
passed  in  Parliament,  and  during 
the  negociations,  suggested  to  their 
minds ; that  every  fact  and  every  cir- 
cumstance had  been  minutely  stated, 
and  a conviction  expressed  that  a re- 
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fiisal  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of 
the  House  must  lead  to  a full  inves- 
tigation of  the  case.  With  all  this  in- 
formation and  these  suggestions  be- 
fore her,  her  Majesty,  with  a fearless- 
ness, which,  in  the  history  of  human 
action,  nothing  but  conscious  inno- 
cence ever  inspired,  expressed  her 
deliberate,  her  unbiassed,  and  reso- 
lute determination  to  abide  by  the 
consequences  of  the  step  which  she 
was  taking.  If  her  Majesty  was  the 
first  Brunswick  who  had  so  refused, 
let  the  House  consider  that  she  was 
the  first  Brunswick  and  the  first  Queen 
who  had  been  placed  in  the  same  si- 
tuation, and  who  had  received  an  ad- 
dress at  all  similar.  Her  Majesty  had 
felt  the  concession  incompatible  with 
her  honour ; but  he  trusted  the  House 
would  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
biassed  by  this  rejection  of  their  pro- 
posal. However  anxious  her  Majesty 
was  to  proceed,  he  must  claim  for  her 
some  delay.  It  was  three  weeks' jour- 
ney to  the  place  of  her  residence  in 
Italy  ; three  weeks'  back  ; to  which 
must  be  added,  the  period  requisite 
for  collecting  evidence.  All  this  must 
be  granted,  in  order  that  her  Majesty's 
evidence  might  be  placed  in  position 
with  the  case  against  her.  If  the  in- 
quiry were  proceeded  in,  however 
secretly,  something  would  certainly 
creep  out  of  the  many  orifices  that 
would  be  open  on  the  occasion. 

The  motion  was  opposed  by  Colo- 
nel Palmer,  and  supported  by  Mr  B. 
Bathurst.  Mr  Western  thought  the 
House  had  hitherto  acted  with  pro- 
priety, all  its  proceedings  having  been 
taken  with  the  view  of  avoiding  an 
inquiry.  The  sense  of  the  whole 
country  was  distinctly  and  evidently 
opposed  to  such  an  inquiry,  and  the 
sentiments  of  the  House,  when  the 
subject  was  mentioned  on  the  first 
night,  were  shewn  to  be  distinctly 
and  decidedly  contrary  to  any  inves- 
tigation of  this  green-bag.  With  this 
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view  he  had  voted  for  the  motion  of 
Mr  YVilberforce ; but  he  could  not 
concur  in  any  proposition  having  in- 
quiry for  its  object.  He  therefore 
raoved»  that  instead  of  Thursday  se’en- 
night,  the  words  "this  day  six  months’* 
should  be  inserted. 

Mr  Tierney  assured  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  that  the  inference  he  had  drawn 
from  a particular  shake  of  his  head 
was  quite  erroneous ; and  that  no 
change  had  taken  place  in  his  views 
on  the  subject.  It  appeared  to  him 
truly  extraordinary)  that  ministers 
should  attempt  to  go  on  with  the  in- 
quiry, after  agreeing  to  vote  it  dero- 
gatory to  the  dignity  of  the  Crown, 
and  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  empire.  The  noble  lord,  after  the 
lapse  of  three  weeks,  had  promised 
that  the  matter  should  come  to  a con- 
clusion this  day.  He  would  give  no 
information  what  he  meant  to  do,  for 
the  best  of  reasons,  that  he  did  not 
know.  Now  the  debate  was  to  be 
adjourned  till  Friday  next,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a different  motion, 
dependent,  however,  upon  certain  con- 
tingencies. Were  the  House  to  be 
trifled  with  in  this  manner,  and  to  be 
made  to  move  only  at  a certain  dis- 
tance from  the  House  of  Lords?  For 
the  three  last  weeks  the  Lords  had 
been  waiting  for  them,  and  he  sup- 
posed they  were  to  wait  for  the  Lords 
during  the  three  ensuing.  Ministers 
declared  their  readiness  to  undertake 
the  entire  responsibility,  and  yet  the 
whole  tendency  of  their  measures  was 
to  shift  it  off  their  own  shoulders. 
They  declared  their  wish  for  an  ami- 
cable arrangement,  and  yet  the  whole 
tenor  of  their  conduct  to  the  Queen, 
both  when  abroad  and  since  her  re- 
turn home,  tended  to  render  that  im- 
possible. Ministers  had  all  the  oblo- 
quy of  these  proceedings  on  their 
own  heads ; for  if  there  was  a man 
under  heaven  more  unwilling  than  an- 
other to  wound  or  insult  the  feelings 


of  a woman,  that  man  was,  he  be- 
lieved, the  illustrious  personage  now 
on  the  throne.  All  the  insults  and 
affronts  that  had  been  experienced  by 
her  Majesty,  came  from  ministers,  and 
from  ministers  alone.  Such  acts  were 
wholly  contrary  to  the  nature  and  dis- 
position of  his  Majesty.  They  had 
not  deigned  to  return  an  answer  to 
any  remonstrance  or  application  made 
by  her.  At  last,  when  driven  to  a 
conciliatory  course,  they  produced  no- 
thing except  a reference  to  the  letter 
of  the  15th  of  April,  which,  he  must 
contend,  was  harshly  worded,  against 
all  conciliation,  and  ought  never  to 
have  been  sent.  Then  there  must  be 
a regular  negociation,  worked  up  into 
the  shape  of  what  was  called  a proto- 
col, a strange  name  for  a document 
relating  to  a family  quarrel ; while  the 
basis  must  be  residence  abroad.  It 
could  scarcely  be  expected  that  a 
proposition  so  imperatively  and  pe- 
remptorily laid  down  could  be  ac- 
ceded to.  If  there  had  been  a sincere 
desire  for  conciliation,  one  confiden- 
tial friend  would  have  done  more  in 
an  hour  than  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  and  my  Lord 
Castlereagh,  would  effect  in  an  age. 
The  Queen  had  mentioned  the  Liturgy, 
or  introduction  at  foreign  courts,  but 
had  been  willing  to  receive  any  other 
proposition  for  an  equivalent ; yet  mi- 
nisters had  made  no  attempt  to  find 
one.  They  now  declared,  that  the 
Crown  would  not  retract ; and,  as 
long  as  the  present  ministers  conti- 
nued in  office,  conciliation  was  out  of 
the  question.  The  question  with  the 
House  was,  whether  they  would  keep 
those  ministers,  or  whether  they  would 
tranquillize  the  country.  He  spoke 
the  word  tranquillize  advisedly ; for 
he  heard  from  all  quarters  the  strong 
feeling  which  existed  on  the  sub- 
ject. His  Majesty’s  ministers  mado 
the  Queen  appear  to  be  oppressed, 
insulted,  and  degraded.  When  that 
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was  the  case,  it  became  an  honoura- 
ble and  proud  feeling  in  the  people, 
with  such  impression  on  their  minds, 
to  say,  “ We  will  stand  by  this  wo- 
man, because  she  is  an  ill-used  wo- 
man." If  her  Majesty  had  been  re- 
ceived here  as  Queen,  till  it  was  de- 
cided by  law  that  she  was  not  Queen, 
with  all  due  honours — because  if  her 
head  were  struck  off  next  week,  still, 
while  it  remained  on  her  shoulders, 
it  was  the  head  of  the  Queen — the 
tone  of  the  country  would  not  have 
been  altered,  and  the  existing  state 
of  things  would  not  have  taken  place. 
But  when  the  people  saw  an  attempt 
made  to  whisper  away  her  character 
—when  they  saw  the  noble  lord  co- 
ming down  with  his  green-bag,  which 
irritated  them  still  more,  and  heard 
him  declaring  that  he  would  bring 
no  direct  charge,  but  that  there  was 
something  very  dreadful  in  that  bag, 
they  became  quite  certain  that  some 
foul  play  was  intended  against  the 
Queen.  It  was  impossible  not  to  look 
with  apprehension  to  the  scenes,  dis- 
closures, and  investigations,  with 
which  they  were  now  threatened.  But 
it  was  possible  vet  to  avoid  this  evil, 
and  to  tranquillize  the  country.  It 
was  to  be  done,  however,  only  by 
a change  of  administration,  and,  so 
help  him  God,  the  question  would 
/ never  be  adjusted,  nor  tranquillity  re- 
stored to  the  country,  till  then.  He 
declared  to  God  that  he  made  this 
observation  with  no  view  to  office. 
Any  public  proceeding,  instituted  by 
the  present  administration,  could  not 
be  regarded  but  as  an  unfair  and  un- 
just proceeding.  If  the  Queen  could 
not  be  irrefragably  convicted  of  guilt 
and  criminality,  ministers  must  stand 
convicted  of  the  highest  guilt  and 
criminality. 

Lord  Nugent,  Lord  Milton,  Mr 
Hobhouse,  Mr  Denman,  and  Mr  Scar- 
lett, all  spoke  against  the  motion  of 
Lord  Castlereagh. 


Mr  Stuart  Wortley  and  Mr  Wit 
berforcesupported  the  motion,  though 
without  wishing  to  throw  any  re- 
proach upon  the  Queen  for  rejecting 
the  conciliatory  proposition,  of  which 
they  had  been  the  bearers.  The  for- 
mer did  not  blame  her  Majesty  for  re- 
jecting their  mediation ; by  no  means, 
she  had  full  liberty  to  do  so  ; on  the 
contrary,  he  admired,  and  no  man  of 
feeling  could  refrain  from  admiring, 
the  magnanimity  with  which  this  il- 
lustrious female  had  acted,  not  only 
upon  this,  but  upon  all  other  occa- 
sions. Feeling  still,  however,  all  the 
evils  of  the  inquiry,  he  thought  that 
those  of  omitting  it  would  be  still 
greater.  An  adjournment  for  six 
months,  or  in  other  words  for  ever, 
could  never  satisfy  the  House,  the 
country,  or  either  of  the  illustrious 
individuals,  who  were  parties  to  it. 
Mr  Wilberforce  conceived  that  the 
course  taken  by  her  Majesty  was  ow- 
ing to  her  own  high  and  proud  feel- 
ing, and  not  to  the  instigation  of  her 
legal  advisers.  If  the  House  had  been 
unanimous  in  the  vote  of  Thursday, 
it  might  have  saved  the  trouble  of 
farther  discussion.  The  honourable 
member  lamented  the  manner  in 
which  the  great  law  of  God  and  na- 
ture was  trifled  with  in  the  statute 
relating  to  the  royal  marriages.  He 
thought  it  better  that  the  investiga- 
tion should  originate  in  the  House  of 
Lords. 

The  motion  was  finally  carried  by 
a majority  of  195  to  100. 

All  obstacles  to  the  operations  of 
the  Lords’  Committee  being  now  re- 
moved, that  body  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  the  exercise  of  its  functions. 
A few  days  necessarily  elapsed  before 
the  result  could  be  produced — an  in- 
terval which  was  passed  by  the  public 
in  a state  of  eager  curiosity,  though, 
on  the  part  of  the  majority,  with  a full 
preparation  to  hold  it  at  nought  when- 
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ever  it  should  appear.  Meantime  no 
intermission  took  place  in  the  ad- 
dresses  which  poured  in  to  the  Queen, 
expressing  the  most  full  conviction  of 
her  innocence,  and  comparing  her  to 
to  the  most  illustrious  heroines  of  an- 
cient and  modern  times.  At  length, 
on  the  4th  July,  the  Earl  of  Harrow- 
by  submitted  to  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing report 

“ By  the  Lords*  Committee,  ap- 
pointed a secret  committee  to  examine 
the  papers  laid  before  the  House  of 
Lords  on  Tuesday  the  6th  of  June 
last,  in  two  sealed  bags,  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's command,  and  to  report  there- 
upon, as  they  shall  see  fit,  and  to 
whom  have  been  since  referred  seve- 
ral additional  papers,  in  two  sealed 
bags,  relative  to  the  subject  matter  of 
his  Majesty's  most  gracious  message 
of  the  6th  of  June  last. — Ordered  to 
report, 

“ That  the  committee  have  exami- 
ned, with  all  the  attention  due  to  so 
important  a subject,  the  documents 
which  have  been  laid  before  them,  and 
they  find  that  those  documents  con- 
tain allegations  supported  by  the  con- 
current testimony  of  a great  number 
of  persons  in  various  situations  of  life, 
and  residing  in  different  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, which  deeply  affect  the  honour 
of  the  Queen,  charging  her  Majesty 
with  an  adulterous  connexion  with  a 
foreigner,  originally  in  her  service  in 
a menial  capacity  ; and  attributing  to 
her  Majesty  a continued  series  of  con- 
duct highly  unbecoming  her  Majes- 
ty’s rank  and  station,  and  of  the  most 
licentious  character. 

“ These  charges  appear  to  the  com- 
mittee so  deeply  to  affect  not  only  the 
honour  of  the  Queen,  but  also  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Crown,  and  the  moral  feel- 
ings and  honour  of  the  country,  that 
in  their  opinion  it  is  indispensable  that 
they  should  become  the  subject  of  a 

IS 


solemn  inquiry ; which  it  appears  to 
the  committee  may  be  best  effected  in 
the  course  of  a legislative  proceeding, 
the  necessity  of  which  they  cannot  but 
most  deeply  deplore." 

The  reading  of  the  report  was  fol- 
lowed up  by  Lord  Liverpool,  with  a 
notice  that  he  would  to-morrow  intro- 
duce a bill  relative  to  the  subject. 

Earl  Grey  rose  to  make  a few  ob- 
servations.* The  difficulty  and  danger 
of  the  case  appeared  to  him  to  be  in- 
creased in  an  immense  degree  by  the 
reading  of  this  report.  The  case  of 
the  person  accused,  coming  before  the 
House  through  a committee  of  their 
Lordships,  could  no  longer  be  consi- 
dered as  in  an  unprejudiced  state.  A 
charge  of  a more  abhorrent  nature  ne- 
ver could  be  made  against  any  indi- 
vidual, to  say  nothing  of  its  being 
brought  against  a Queen.  If  this 
charge  rested  upon  evidence  which 
could  be  supported,  it  certainly  form- 
ed a case  for  indispensable  inquiry ; 
and  he  agreed  that  it  was  for  the  ho- 
nour of  the  Crown,  and  the  welfare  of 
the  country,  that  the  inquiry  should 
proceed  in  the  way  calculated  to  se- 
cure the  honour  and  interests  of  both. 
How  could  ministers,  believing  such 
conduct,  allow  it  to  go  on  for  years, 
be  willing  to  continue  her  Majesty  in 
the  character  of  Queen,  and  to  have 
her  introduced  at  foreign  courts?  In 
the  unprecedented  situation  in  which 
her  Majesty  was  now  placed,  he 
thought  she  could  lose  nothing  by  the 
most  speedy  trial,  instead  of  having 
such  a charge  hanging  for  months  over 
her  head.  He  thought  that  justice  re- 
quired that  her  Majesty  should  be 
forthwith  furnished  by  ministers  with 
a distinct  statement  of  the  charges, 
and  a list  of  the  witnesses  on  whose 
authority  they  were  made. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby  regretted  as 
mucli  as  any  man  the  necessity  of  the 
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proceeding  ; but  if  ministers  were 
guilty  of  injustice,  their  Lordships 
were  accomplices  in  it.  If  there  were 
any  part  of  the  conduct  of  his  Ma- 
jesty’s ministers  to  which  they  could 
look  back  with  more  particular  satis- 
faction than  another,  lie  believed  it  to 
be  that  which  had  been  employed  in 
endeavours  to  avoid,  by  some  com- 
promise, the  public  discussion  of  the 
present  subject.  He  thought  if  there 
were  any  occasion  on  whieh  a public 
man  might  be  excused  for  making 
some  sacrifice  of  consistency,  it  was 
for  such  an  object.  The  present  re- 
port could  be  regarded  in  no  other 
light  than  the  verdict  of  a grand  jury. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  pointed  out 
the  difference  between  the  present 
proceeding  and  the  verdict  of  a grand 
jury.  He  made  also  severe  strictures 
on  the  intention  of  celebrating  the  co- 
ronation at  such  a period  as  the  pre- 
sent. 

The  Earl  of  Darnley  condemned 
ministers,  particularly  in  respect  to 
the  affair  of  the  Liturgy. 

Earl  Grey,  in  answer  to  Lord  Har- 
rowby,  still  insisted,  that  if  those  ad- 
visers had  before  them  evidence  of  the 
Queen  having  been  guilty  of  an  adul- 
terous intercourse  with  a foreigner, 
aggravated  by  a long  course  of  licen- 
tious conduct — if  that  charge  was 
true,  the  case  was  one  which,  consist- 
ently with  the  dignity  of  the  Crow'n, 
and  the  welfare  of  the  country,  ad- 
mitted of  no  compromise  whatever. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  defended 
anew  the  conduct  of  ministers  in  en- 
deavouring to  avoid  a public  investi- 
gation ; but  when  the  Queen  came  to 
the  country— when  her  conduct  was 
forced  upon  public  attention — when 
no  medium  w as  left  between  admitting 
her  to  the  exercise  of  all  her  rights 
and  privileges,  and  allowing  her  full 
influence  on  the  morals  of  the  country; 
» — and  proceeding  against  her,  suppo- 


sing the  charges  to  be  true,  they  were 
compelled  to  bring  them  forward. 

The  Marquis  of  Buckingham  de- 
fended the  report,  stating,  that  it  ex- 
pressed the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
committee. 

The  debate  concluded  with  Lord 
Holland  strongly  censuring  the  con- 
duct of  ministers — the  course  of  whose 
proceedings  was  from  the  beginning 
wrong — highly  inconsistent — highly 
dangerous— derogatory  from  the  ho- 
nour of  the  Crown,  and  injurious  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  country.  He 
dissented  entirely  from  the  whole 
course  of  proceeding. 

Considering  how  deeply  this  report 
struck  at  the  honour  and  welfare  of 
the  individual  concerned,  it  could  not 
but  be  expected,  that,  even  in  a dispo- 
sition much  less  ardent,  it  should  kin- 
dle an  extraordinary  agitation.  That 
which  it  produced  was  manifested  by 
an  immediate  and  decisive  step.  On 
the  following  day.  Lord  Dacre,  now 
the  regular  channel  for  such  commu- 
nications, presented  the  following  pe- 
tition : — 

u Caroline  Regina — 

“ The  Queen,  observing  the  most 
extraordinary  report  made  by  the  se- 
cret committee  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
now  lying  upon  the  table,  represents 
to  the  House,  that  she  is  prepared,  at 
this  moment,  to  defend  herself  against 
it,  as  far  as  she  can  understand  its  im- 
port. Her  Majesty  has  also  to  state, 
that  there  are  various  weighty  matters 
touching  the  same,  which  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  with  a view  to  her 
future  defence,  to  have  detailed  in  the 
present  stage  of  the  proceeding.  The 
Queen,  therefore,  prays  to  be  heard 
this  day,  by  her  counsel,  regarding 
such  matters/’ 

* 

Lord  Liverpool  thought  the  advice 
which  must  in  this  instance  have  been 
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given  to  the  illustrious  petitioner,  was 
of  a most  extraordinary  nature.  She 
applied  to  be  heard  in  the  present 
stage  by  counsel ; but  their  Lordships 
were,  as  yet,  in  no  stage  whatever  of 
the  proceeding.  It  was  impossible  that 
counsel  could  be  heard  till  after  the 
first  reading  of  the  bill.  As  to  the  re- 
port, neither  her  Majesty  nor  any 
other  person  out  of  that  House  could 
regularly  have  any  knowledge  of  it. 

Lord  Dacre  strongly  urged  the 
granting  of  the  petition.  Considering 
the  high  station  of  the  illustrious  pe- 
titioner— considering  the  delicate  si- 
tuation in  which  she  w as  placed — and 
considering  also  the  interest  which 
these  proceedings  had  excited  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other, 
he  trusted  that  their  Lordships  would 
pause  before  they  excluded  her  Ma- 
jesty from  making  any  statement  im- 
portant to  her  honour  and  character, 
perhaps  even  to  her  life  ! 

Lord  Ellenborough  replied,  whe- 
ther a petition  came  from  a Princess, 
or  one  of  the  lowest  subjects  in  the 
kingdom,  their  Lordships  were  bound 
to  act  according  to  the  principles  of 
equal  justice.  He  would  vote  against 
the  petition  for  this  reason — that  it 
asked  that  which,  if  prayed  for  by  any 
other  individual  in  the  country,  would 
not  be  granted. 

Earl  Grey  felt  this  to  be  a case  of 
peculiar  difficulty,  and  did  not  wish 
that  any  undue  advantage  should  be 
granted  to  her  Majesty.  The  case, 
however,  was  very  peculiar.  It  might 
become  a case  of  divorce,  without  any 
of  those  previous  proceedings  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  which  made  other 
parties  acquainted  with  the  particu- 
lars of  the  charge  and  evidence.  Her 
Majesty  might  claim  the  right  to  do 
something  to  counteract  the  unfa- 
vourable impression  which  the  re- 
port had  produced.  He  had  doubted 
the  propriety  of  hearing  counsel  on 
the  appointment  of  the  committee ; 


but  since  it  was  granted  then,  the 
claim  here  was  much  stronger.  Con- 
sidering the  deep  sympathy  taken  in 
her  Majesty’s  situation — considering 
the  agitation  into  which  the  public 
mind  was  thrown  by  the  proceedings 
— though  it  would  be  far  from  his  in- 
clination to  advise  their  Lordships  to 
yield  to  any  popular  clamour,  he  did 
think  that,  when  such  a claim  on  their 
justice  as  that  which  now  came  from 
her  Majesty  was  made,  it  could  not 
be  either  for  public  interest  or  the  ho- 
nour of  the  House' to  stand  too  much 
upon  precedents. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  considered 
the  proposition  as  totally  out  of  the 
question.  He  would  be  glad  to  know 
where,  in  the  history  of  Parliament, 
it  was  to  be  found  that  counsel  were 
ever  admitted  to  be  heard  against  a 
measure  of  some  kind  or  other  not 
yet  submitted  to  their  Lordships,  but 
which  some  noble  Lord  was  expected 
to  propose.  Let  the  subject  who  pe- 
titioned be  high  or  low,  he  would  ask 
their  Lordships,  whether  they  were 
prepared  to  hear  counsel  against  the 
privilege  of  a peer  to  present  a bill  ? 
He  conceived  that  their  Lordships,  as 
well  as  juries,  were  perfectly  qualified 
to  dismiss  from  their  minds  every 
thing  that  passed  in  a preliminary  in- 
quiry. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  and 
Lord  Holland  spoke  in  favour  of  the 

Setition  ; Lord  Redesdale  and  the 
larquis  of  Buckingham  against  it. 
The  proposition  was  finally  negatived 
without  a division. 

This  question  being  decided,  no- 
thing was  left  to  delay  the  grand  and 
long-impending  step — the  introduc- 
tion of  the  bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties. 
Lord  Liverpool  immediately  rose  and 
proposed  it.  After  the  most  delibe- 
rate consideration,  he  could  discover 
no  other  course  in  which  he  could 
move.  Impeachment  was,  by  the 
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highest  legal  authorities,  considered 
inapplicable.  Its  adoption  would  cer- 
tainly have  hazarded  the  loss  of  the 
measure  from  the  mere  wrong  course 
pursued.  From  the  judicial  habits  of 
this  House,  and  from  the  analogy  of 
the  present  to  a divorce  case,  the 
House  of  Peers  appeared  the  proper 
quarter  in  which  any  proceeding  should 
commence.  Ministers  wished,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  avoid  prejudicing  the 
case  of  the  accused  party.  He  was, 
however,  free  to  say,  that  the  hill  on 
their  Lordships*  table,  founded  on  the 
allegations  contained  in  the  report, 
did  tend  to  create  some  degree  of 
prejudice.  He  was  ready  to  admit 
that  fact — it  was  an  unavoidable  con- 
sequence ; for  there  was  nothing  in 
the  form  of  justice,  though  it  went  to 
protect  an  individual  who  was  accu- 
sed, that  did  not  tend  to  excite  some 
prejudice.  Even  where  a person  was 
taken  into  custody,  and  brought  be- 
fore a magistrate  on  oath,  though  the 
administration  of  the  oath  was  meant 
to  assist  the  individual  accused,  still  it 
went,  to  a certain  extent,  to  raise  a 
prejudice  against  him.  It  was  a cir- 
cumstance that  arose  out  of  the  very 
nature  of  justice  itself.  He  would  now 
state  to  their  Lordships  what  the  na- 
ture of  the  bill  was.  It  was  a bill  of 
pains  and  penalties  ; and  its  preamble 
would  point  out  with  ns  much  parti- 
cularity as  was  ever  displayed  in  any 
criminal  case,  and  as  much  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  circumstances  required, 
the  offences  charged  against  the  ac- 
cused party.  It  had  been  endeavour- 
ed to  frame  the  bill  in  a manner  that 
should  not  bear  more  severely  on  the 
illustrious  personage  accused,  than 
the  safety  of  the  state  and  the  ends 
of  substantial  justice  required.  With 
respect  to  any  question  relative  to  a 
provision  for  the  illustrious  personage, 
their  Lordships  must  be  aware  that  it 
could  not  originate  in  that  House.  As 
to  the  more  immediate  proceedings, 


he  wished  a copy  of  the  bill  to  be  for- 
warded in  the  most  respectful  manner 
to  each  of  the  illustrious  individuals 
concerned.  He  would  wish  to  delay 
the  second  reading  for  a few  days,  and 
would  be  disposed  to  fix  on  that  day 
fortnight  as  a proper  and  reasonable 
time.  It  was  most  satisfactory  to  re- 
flect, that  the  country  had  no  prece- 
dents of  a case  similar  to  the  present, 
during  a period  of  200  years,  except 
in  the  instance  of  one  individual,  who 
never  came  over  to  this  country. 
There  had  not  been  a Queen  in  this 
country  during  that  time,  against 
whom  even  a whisper  of  shame  had 
been  raised  to  affect  her  character  or 
sully  her  reputation.  There  was  no 
longer  an  opportunity  of  avoiding  the 
shame  and  scandal  of  this  investiga- 
tion, whatever  its  result  might  be. 
Nothing  now  remained  for  their  Lord- 
ships  to  do  but  to  pursue  a clear  and 
straight-forward  course — to  perform 
their  duty  boldly — determined,  what- 
ever public  clamours  might  exist,  to 
take  care  that  public  justice  was  sa- 
tisfied. 

The  Clerk  then  read  the  bill. 

“ A Bill  entitled  an  Act  to  deprive  her 
Majesty, Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth, 
of  the  Title,  Prerogatives,  Rights, 
Privileges,  and  Exemptions,  of 
Queen  Consort  of  this  Realm,  and 
to  dissolve  the  Marriage  between 
his  Majesty  and  the  said  Caroline 
Amelia  Elizabeth. 

“ Whereas,  in  the  year  1814-,  her 
Majesty,  Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth, 
then  Princess  of  Wales,  and  now 
Queen  Consort  of  this  realm,  being  at 
Milan,  in  Italy,  engaged  in  her  service, 
in  a menial  situation,  one  Bartoiomo 
Pergami,  otherwise  Bartoiomo  Berga- 
mi,  a foreigner  of  low  station,  who  had 
before  served  in  a similar  capacity : 

" And  whereas,  after  the  said  Bar- 
toiomo Pergami,  otherwise  Bartoiomo 
Bergami,  had  so  entered  the  sendee  of' 
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yal  Highness  the  said  Princess 
?s,  a most  unbecoming  and  de- 
; intimacy  commenced  between 
i Royal  Highness  and  the  said 
)mo  Fergami,  otherwise  Barto- 
lergami  : 

id  her  said  Royal  Highness  not 
dvanced  the  said  Bartolomo 
ni,  otherwise  Bartolomo  Ber- 
io a high  situation  in  her  Royal 
ess's  household,  and  received  in- 
service  many  of  his  near  rela- 
some  of  them  in  inferior,  and 
in  high  and  confidential  situa- 
about  her  Royal  Highness’s  per- 
mit bestowed  upon  him  other 
and  extraordinary  marks  of  fu- 
nd distinction)  obtained  for  him 
► of  knighthood  and  titles  of  ho- 
and  conferred  upon  him  a pre- 
d order  of  knighthood,  which 
.oyai  Hi  ghness  liad  taken  upon 
If  to  constitute,  without  any  just 
vful  authority: 

\.nd  whereas  also  her  said  Royal 
ness,  whilst  the  said  Bartolomo 
ami,  otherwise  Bartolomo  Ber- 
, was  in  her  said  service,  further 
ndful  of  her  exalted  rank  and 
3n,  and  of  her  duty  to  your  Ma- 
•,  and  wholly  regardless  of  her 
honour  and  character,  conduct- 
irself  towards  the  said  Bartolomo 
;ami,  otherwise  Bartolomo  Ber- 
i,  and  in  other  respects,  both  in 
ic  and  private,  in  the  various 
es  and  countries  which  her  Royal 
hness  visited,  with  indecent  and 
isive  familiarity  and  freedom,  and 
ied  on  a licentious,  disgraceful, 
adulterous  intercourse  with  the 
Bartolomo  Pergami,  otherwise 
tolomo  Bergami,  which  continued 
a long  period  of  time  during  her 
■al  Highness’s  residence  abroad  ; 
which  conduct  of  her  said  Royal 
;!mess,  great  scandal  and  dishonour 
e been  brought  upon  your  Majes- 
family  and  this  kingdom.  There- 
to manifest  our  deep  sense  of  such 


scandalous,  disgraceful,  and  vicious 
conduct,  on  the  part  of  her  said  Ma- 
jesty, by  which  she  has  violated  the 
duty  which  she  owed  to  your  Majes- 
ty, and  lias  rendered  herself  unworthy 
of  the  exalted  rank  and  station  of 
Queen  Consort  of  this  realm  ; and  to 
evince  our  just  regard  for  the  dignity 
of  the  Crown,  and  the  honour  of  this 
nation,  we,  your  Majesty’s  most  duti- 
ful and  loyal  subjects,  the  Lords  spi- 
ritual and  temporal,  and  Commons,  in 
Parliament  assembled,  do  humbly  en- 
treat your  Majesty,  that  it  may  be  en- 
acted, and  be  it  enacted  by  the  King's 
most  excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords 
spiritual  and  temporal,  and  Commons, 
in  this  present  Parliament  assembled, 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that 
her  said  Majesty,  Caroline  Amelia 
Elizabeth,  from  and  after  the  passing 
of  this  Act,  shall  be,  and  is  hereby  de- 
prived of  the  title  of  Queen,  and  of  all 
the  prerogatives,  rights,  privileges, 
and  exemptions  appertaining  to  her 
as  Queen  Consort  of  this  realm ; and 
that  her  said  Majesty  shall,  from  and 
after  the  passing  of  this  act,  for  ever 
be  disabled  and  rendered  incapable 
of  using,  exercising,  and  enjoying  the 
same,  or  any  of  them  ; and  moreover, 
that  the  marriage  between  his  Ma- 
jesty and  the  said  Caroline  Amelia 
Elizabeth,  be,  and  the  same  is,  here- 
by from  henceforth  for  ever  wholly 
dissolved,  annulled,  and  made  void, 
to  all  intents,  constructions,  and  pur- 
poses whatsoever.” 

Earl  Grey  immediately  rose  and 
objected,  that,  though  it  was  gene- 
rally stated  that  her  Majesty  indulged 
in  vices  of  a low  description,  yet  no 
particular  act  was  set  forth,  nor  any 
precise  period  of  time  specified,  so  as 
to  enable  her  to  repel  the  general 
charge.  He  hoped  the  noble  Earl 
would  answer  these  two  questions  : — 
first,  whether  any  more  particular  spe- 
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cification  of  the  offences  stated  by 
the  committee  would  be  laid  before 
House  ? and,  next,  whether  it  was 
intended  to  give  to  her  Majesty  a list 
of  the  witnesses  by  whom  she  was 
accused  ? 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that 
these  points  would  more  properly 
come  under  discussion  at  a future 
period  ; but  he  must  observe,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  communication 
in  the  preamble  of  the  bill  was  as 
particular  as  could  be  found  in  any 
bill  of  the  same  nature,  and  was,  he 
thought,  quite  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose. With  regard  to  the  question 
respecting  the  delivery  of  the  names 
of  witnesses,  he  believed  such  a course 
to  be  wholly  unprecedented  in  par- 
liamentary proceeding,  whether  it 
were  connected  with  bills  of  pains 
and  penalties,  or  with  any  other  le- 
gislative measure ; and,  as  their  Lord- 
ships  must  know,  it  was  a course  not 
at  all  pursued  injudicial  proceedings, 
except  in  cases  of  high  treason.  He 
would,  however,  state,  that  there  was 
' a claim  to  which  her  Majesty  was 
entitled  in  this  instance ; not  that  a 
list  of  witnesses  should  be  made  out 
for  her,  but  that,  when  the  case  for 
the  prosecution  had  closed,  and  the 
allegations  were  to  be  disproved 
at  tne  bar  of  that  House,  then  any 
time  which  her  Majesty  might  think 
proper  should  be  afforded  to  enable 
her  to  rebut  the  evidence  adduced 
against  her. 

Earl  Grey,  however,  insisted,  that 
the  Queen  would  still  suffer  great 
disadvantage  from  not  knowing  the 
charges  advanced  against  her,  and 
the  evidence  in  support  of  them.  He 
also  inquired  if  any  counsel  was  to 
appear  for  the  prosecution  ; to  which 
Lord  Liverpool  replied,  that  the  At* 
torney-General  would  receive  instruc- 
tions from  the  House  to  that  effect. 
Earl  Grey  demanded,  if  any  instance 
was  ever  known  in  which  the  House 


had  directed  counsel  to  supoa 
measure  devised  by  itself.  Lori 
verpool  replied,  that  it  was 
where  parties  were  not  in  a 
to  institute  proceedings 
for  the  House  to  appoint 
assist  them ; and  instanced  the 
ley  Peerage.  Lord  Grey , how* 
insisted,  that  this  was  very 
from  the  House  appointing 
to  support  a measure  o 
itself.  The  Chancellor  observed, 
the  House  had  a right,  wl 
chose,  to  order  the  Attorney 
to  attend  to  give  his  assistance. 
Lord  Holland  thought  the 
was  a strange  measure. 

The  Queen,  on  learning  the 
dable  proceeding  thus  opened 
her,  was  not  likely  to  reroa 
inactive.  On  the  following  dsv, 
Dacre  presented  a petition  in 


terms : — 


“ Caroline  Regina. 

“ The  Queen  has  heard,  irkha 
pressible  astonishment,  that  s ! 
conveying  charges,  and  int 
degrade  her,  and  to  dissolve  heri 
riage  with  the  King,  has  been  I 
by  the  first  minister  of  the  Kiafi 
the  House  of  Lords,  where  herl 
jesty  has  no  counsel  or  other  i 
to  assert  her  rights.  The  only; 
foundation  for  the  bill  is  the 
of  a secret  committee,  pi 
solely  on  papers  submitted  to 
and  before  whom  no  single 
was  examined.  The  Queen  has ! 
further  informed,  that  her 
last  night  were  refused  a h« 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,! 
that  stage  of  the  proceeding 
was  most  material  that  they 
be  heard,  and  that  a list  of  thci 
nesses,  whose  names  are  bowa  £ 
her  accusers,  is  to  be  refused  tow 
Under  such  circumstances, the Qufr 
doubts  whether  any  other  course : 
left  to  her,  but  to  protest  in  the  nxs 
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manner  against  the  whole  of 
jceeding  ; but  she  is  anxious 
e one  more  effort  to  obtain  jus- 
nd  therefore  desires  that  her 
tl  may  be  admitted  to  state  her 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 


i Chancellor,  though  he  did  not 
:tely  object  to  hearing  counsel, 
ived  that  it  could  be  done  only 
certain  limitations  ; and  Lord 
pool  observed, that  if  they  meant 
gue  that  the  preamble  of  the 
'as  not  sufficiently  detailed,  that 
d be  an  intelligible  ground ; if 
meant  to  contend  that  a list  of 
isses  ought  to  be  furnished  to  her 
;sty,  that  would  be  an  intelligible 
nd  ; if  they  meant  to  propose  to 
:d’\te  the  proceedings,  or  to  delay 
»,  all  these  would  be  intelligible 
mds  ; but  he  could  not  consent 
ieir  being  called  in  without  some 
tation. 

dr  Brougham  and  Mr  Denman 
e then  called  in,  and  asked  upon 
it  points  they  meant  to  address 
House.  . Mr  Brougham  made  a 
g enumeration,  including  almost 
?ry  point  and  particular  of  the 
asure  which  had  been  introduced 
iore  their  Lordships. 

The  Chancellor  conceived  it  quite 
possible,  that  counsel  should  be 
owed  to  go  on  in  the  way  pro- 
sed. Their  arguments,  he  concei- 
d,  should  be  limited  to  the  mode  of 
nceeding  on  the  bill,  and  the  time 
such  proceeding.  Lords  Grey  and 
olland  urged,  that  no  counsel  ought 
1 be  heard  against  the  mode  of  pro- 
2cdmg  by  bill  at  all.  This  motion, 
owever,  was  overruled ; and  coun- 
il  being  called  in,  were  instructed 
0 argue  only  under  the  limitations 
bove  stated. 

Mr  Brougham  now  represented  the 
-Ktremc  difficulty  he  felt  in  pleading 
Jr-der  limitations  so  positive,  and  yet 


so  difficult  to  understand.  Being  al- 
lowed to  object  neither  to  the  pro- 
ceeding by  bill,  nor  to  the  present 
bill,  no  subject  of  discussion  was  left, 
except  the  time  of  proceeding.  Even 
upon  that  plea,  however,  if  he  could 
satisfy  their  Lordships  that  the  na- 
ture and  tendency  of  the  present  bill 
was  such  as  suspended  absolute  de- 
struction over  the  head  of  her  Ma- 
jesty ; if  he  could  succeed  in  the  ar- 
gument which  he  had  urged,  partly 
from  the  indulgence  extended  to  him 
by  their  Lordships,  and  partly  in  the 
delivery  of  the  strong,  impetuous,  and 
even  clamorous  desire  of  her  Majesty 
to  have  the  accusations,  now  brought, 
proved  against  her,  if  either  their 
Lordships,  or  the  Attorney-general, 
or  any  other  of  the  King's  counsel, 
could  prove  them  ; then  he  trusted 
that  he  should  have  made  out  a case, 
even  in  confining  himself  strictly  to 
the  question,  which  would  induce 
their  Lordships  to  throw  out  the  pre- 
sent bill  now  upon  its  first  time  of 
reading.  He  felt  himself  bound  to 
state,  that  a report  had  reached  her 
Majesty,  that  she  was  to  be  dealt  with 
as  if  she  was  the  lowest,  and  not  the 
highest  subject  in  the  realm.  In  op- 
position to  that  argument  he  would 
say,  u God  grant  that  she  were  in  the 
same  situation  with  the  lowest  subject 
in  the  realm  !’*  If  she  had  been  the 
meanest,  instead  of  the  most  exalted 
personage  in  the  country,  she  would 
have  had  no  proceeding  served  upon 
her,  such  as  he  held  a copy  of  in  his 
hand ; she  would,  on  the  contrary, 
have  been  fenced  round  by  the  triple 
fence  whereby  the  law  of  England 
guards  the  life  and  honour  of  the 
oorest  female.  There  must  have 
een  a sentence  of  the  Consistory 
Court — there  must  have  been  the  ver- 
dict of  a jury,  taken  fr.om  the  same 
rank  of  life  with  herself,  who  would 
have  sympathised  with  her  feelings, 
and  not  one  of  whose  members  would 
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have  had  an  interest  in  oppressing 
her.  She  would  have  been  tried  by 
twelve  honest,  impartial,  and  disinte- 
rested Englishmen,  at  whose  doors 
the  influence  which  would  act  upon 
her  present  judges  might  flagitate  for 
years,  before  it  would  make  the  slight- 
est impression  either  upon  the  hopes 
or  the  fears  which  it  was  calculated 
to  excite.  She  had,  therefore,  good 
cause  to  lament  that  she  was  not  the 
lowest  subject  of  his  Majesty  ; and  he 
could  assure  their  Lordships  that  she 
would  willingly  sacrifice  every  thing, 
except  her  honour,  which  was  dearer 
to  her  than  her  life,  to  obtain  the 
poorest  cottage  which  had  ever  shel- 
tered an  Englishwoman  from  injus- 
tice. In  order  that  their  Lordships 
might  not  be  placed  in  the  most  ano- 
malous situation,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary fully  to  ascertain,  that  no  im- 
peachment could  lie,  and  that  no  in- 
dictment could  be  raised  for  the  of- 
fence ; points  upon  which  his  own 
views  w ere  diametrically  opposite  to 
the  conclusion  to  which  their  Lord- 
ships  had  come.  It  was  founded 
chiefly  on  the  alleged  acts  having 
been  committed  abroad  ; but,  were 
they  sure  that  some  of  them  might 
not  have  taken  place  at  Gibraltar, 
Malta,  or  on  board  a British  vessel  ? 
(Here  the  learned  counsel  was  stop- 
ped by  the  Chancellor,  as  over-step- 
ping  the  limits  prescribed.)  Mr 
Brougham,  being  obliged  to  return 
to  the  question  of  time,  declared,  that 
her  Majesty  desired  no  delay ; she 
was  not  only  desirous  that  the  pro- 
ceedings now  instituted  against  her 
should  meet  with  no  obstacle  on  her 
part  to  a speedy  investigation,  but 
was  even  desirous  that  the  proceed- 
ings, after  they  had  once  commenced, 
should  continue  de  die  in  diem . Could 
there  be  a more  crying  injustice  to- 
wards her  Majesty  than  to  go  on  with 
the  .accusations  which  hadueen  pre- 
ferred against  her,  to  hear  part  of 


them  supported  by  evidence  ; then 
to  discontinue  the  examination  of 
them,  in  order  to  allow'  that  evidence 
to  be  collected,  sorted,  and  patched 
up,  so  as  to  tally  even  with  those 
parts  of  it  which  made  most  materi- 
ally in  her  Majesty’s  favour  ? The 
first  demand,  therefore,  which  he  had 
to  make  of  their  Lordships,  was  an 
immediate,  the  next  w'as  a continued 
proceeding.  The  learned  counsel  fi- 
nally undertook  to  prove,  that  it  was 
impossible  ministers  could  believe  the 
Queen  guilty  of  the  charges  advan- 
ced against  her,  otherwise  they  never 
would  have  consented  that  her  Ma- 
jesty should  remain  abroad  unmo- 
lested, without  any  measure  of  degra- 
dation or  divorce,  exposing  the  dig- 
nity and  honour  of  the  Crown,  and 
the  morals  of  the  country  where  she 
resided — the  first  to  be  lowered,  and 
the  last  to  be  contaminated.  The  si- 
tuation of  the  Queen  was  hard  in- 
deed. Before  any  step  had  been  ta- 
ken against  her — before  her  title  had 
been  disputed — before  even  men’s 
minds  were  made  up  that  any  thing 
should  be  done,  various  measures  had 
been  adopted  to  stigmatize  and  de- 
grade her.  If  those  who  hitherto  had 
prosecuted  this  business  were  indeed 
aware  of  the  full  weight  of  the  evi- 
dence— if  they  relied  upon  it — if  they 
knew  that  it  must  in  the  end  lead  to 
a conviction  of  enormous  guilt,  they 
still  had  happily  contrived  that  the 
bitterest  stigma,  the  basest  degrada- 
tion, should  precede  even  that  con- 
viction. Her  Majesty  came  before 
their  Lordships  as  the  highest  branch 
of  the  legislature,  the  supreme  court 
of  judicature;  she  claimed  protec- 
tion from  those  who  were  now  trying 
her  by  bill,  and  who  hereafter  might 
be  called  upon  to  try  her  by  impeach- 
ment— who  were  now  legislating,when 
they  might  at  some  future  period  be 
required  to  sit  in  judgment : but, 
whether  acting  in  the  one  capacity  or 
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in  the  other,  with  the  confidence  of 
injured  innocence,  she  flung  herself 
upon  the  House,  and  trusted  that  no 
mixture  of  party — no  presence  of  in- 
terested persons — no  adventitious  in- 
fluence exercised  out  of  doors — no 
supposed  want  of  sympathy  with  the 
feelings  of  the  country — no  alleged, 
though  falsely  alleged,  tendency  on 
the  part  of  their  Lordships  to  truckle 
to  royal  favour,  would  stand  between 
the  Queen  and  justice,  or  prevent  her 
case  from  receiving  a fair,  impartial, 
and  an  unprejudiced  decision. 

Mr  Denman,  following  on  the  same 
side,  argued  still  more  strongly,  that 
the  case  should  be  proceeded  in  with- 
out delay.  However  imperfect  her 
means  of  defence— however  deprived 
of  the  instruments  to  repel  so  deadly 
an  attack  upon  her  honour,  the  Queen 
was  anxious  to  meet  her  accusers  face 
to  face — if  possible,  at  this  very  in- 
stant, but,  at  furthest,  after  the  lapse 
of  only  twenty-four  hours.  Speaking 
as  a British  subject,  it  did  not  appear 
to  him  possible  that  a Committee  of 
the  House  could  have  decided  with- 
out the  examination  of  a single  'wit- 
ness, or  without  seeing  a single  per- 
son, from  whose  conduct  and  deport- 
ment it  could  judge  of  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  the  fearful  accusations. 
A grand  jury  was  composed  of  per- 
sons unconnected  with  the  parties  ; 
the  witnesses  were  examined  in  open 
court,  and  the  proceeding  followed 
immediately.  On  a charge  of  high 
treason,  the  prosecutor  and  the  ac- 
cused were  by  law  entitled  to  delay ; 
but  this  case  was  different;  and  the 
royal  lady  for  whom  he  appeared 
demanded  immediate  inquiry,  and 
called  upon  her  accusers  to  prove 
their  case,  that  she  might  have  an  op- 
portunity of  vindicating  her  slandered 
tame,  and  covering  them  with  shame 
and  ignominy.  Was  it  too  much  to 
ask  that  one  moment’s  needless  de- 
lay should  not  occur,  that  the  Queen 


might  know  her  accusers,  see  the 
witnesses,  prove  their  infamy,  and 
establish  her  own  purity  ? As  to  the 
mode  of  proceeding,  it  was  her  Ma-, 
jesty’s  pleasure  that  her  counsel 
should  urge,  as  indispensable,  that 
she  should  be  furnished  with  a list  of 
the  witnesses  against  her : it  was,  in 
fact,  so  obviously  necessary,  that  he 
could  conceive  nothing  more  alarm- 
ing, than  that  any  one  who  might  sit 
in  judgment  upon  her  should  for  one 
instant  doubt  its  propriety.  Since 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  no  instance 
had  occurred  of  Parliamentary  pro- 
ceeding in  a case  of  this  nature.  Bills 
of  attainder,  and  of  pains  and  penal- 
ties, were  only  to  be  justified  by  a 
state  necessity,  which  could  not  be 
urged  in  the  present  case,  when  there 
was  no  hazard  of  a spurious  issue, 
and  when  six  years  of  misconduct 
had  been  allowed  to  pass,  without 
trial,  complaint,  or  remonstrance. 
The  Queen  demanded,  that  the  trial 
should  he  conducted  on  the  same 
principles  as  in  the  courts  below — she 
demanded  a fair  and  open  trial,  and 
the  fullest  investigation  ; nor  did  she 
feel  any  dismay  at  the  scores,  and 
even  hundreds  of  witnesses,  who  were 
to  be  summoned  against  her. 

When  the  counsel  had  finished,  the 
Earl  of  Liverpool  observed,  that  some 
interval  must  be  necessary  for  making 
the  proper  arrangements,  for  secu- 
ring a full  attendance,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  the  learned  judges.  A fort- 
night had  usually  intervened  between 
the  first  and  second  reading  of  a bill. 
He  would  propose  on  Monday,  (this 
being  Thursday,)  to  state  the  order 
of  proceeding,  and  the  time  for  the  se- 
cond reading.  Lords  Holland,  Lans- 
downe,  Carnarvon,  and  Grey,  urged, 
that  ministers,  having  been  so  long 
employed  in  collecting  evidence,  and 
doubtless  in  considering  the  mode  of 
procedure,  could  not  now  stand  in 
need  of  four  days  to  deliberate  on  the 
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subject.  Although  It  might  not  be 
possible,  according  to  the  Queen's  re- 

Siuest,  to  begin  the  trial  in  twenty- 
our  hours,  yet  no  longer  period 
ought  to  elapse  before  the  mode  of 
conducting  it  should  be  distinctly 
laid  down.  A division  took  place  on 
this  question,  when  the  motion  of 
Lord  Liverpool  was  carried  by  a ma- 
jority of  56  to  19. 

On  Monday,  10th  July,  according- 
ly, the  Earl  of  Liverpool  proceeded  to 
state  his  views  with  regard  to  the 
course  of  proceeding.  He  particu- 
larly dwelt  on  the  importance  of  se- 
curing an  attendance  of  the  judges. 
It  was  impossible,  however,  without 
materially  interfering  with  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  to  procure,  with- 
in any  tolerable  period,  the  attend- 
ance of  the  whole  twelve ; nor  did 
this  appear  to  be  necessary.  The 
earliest  time,  however,  when  it  would 
be  possible  to  command  the  attend- 
ance even  of  four,  was  the  17th  of 
August ; and  he  proposed  to  fix  for 
that  day  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill.  Notwithstanding  the  inconve- 
nience of  the  period,  he  trusted  that 
the  extreme  importance  of  the  case 
would  secure  a full  attendance  of 
their  Lordships. 

Earl  Grey  did  not,  in  the  present 
state  of  his  information,  mean  to  op- 
pose the  motion,  but  he  was  anxious 
that  something  should  be  done  to 
prevent  the  interruption  of  the  pro- 
ceedings after  they  had  begun,  and  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  allowing  time 
for  the  preparation  of  the  defence. 
This,  lie  thought,  might  be  accom- 
plished, by  communicating  to  her 
Majesty  a copy  of  the  charges,  and 
a list  of  the  witnesses  against  her, 
which  he  considered  nothing  more 
than  what  strict  justice  required. 
Unless  such  an  arrangement  could 
be  made,  he  saw  no  necessity  for  de- 
laying till  the  17th  of  August,  as  the 


attendance  of  four  judges  could  sure- 
ly be  procured  at  an  earlier  period. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  assured  the 
noble  lord,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
procure  the  attendance  of  the  judges 
sooner,  consistently  with  a due  regard 
to  the  administration  of  justice.  As 
to  the  charges,  he  conceived  that  they 
were  already  sufficiently  made  known. 
They  were  as  fully  detailed  in  this 
bill  as  ever  they  had  been  in  any 
other  of  the  kind.  With  regard  to 
the  other  and  more  important  point 
— the  communication  of  the  names  of 
the  witnesses — he  had  already  given 
it  his  most  serious  consideration,  and 
he  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  no  claim 
whatever  could  in  justice  be  made  to 
such  a communication. 

Lord  Holland  conceived  that  the 
proceedings  against  Lord  Treasurer 
Middlesex  in  1623,  afforded  a prece- 
dent for  laying  a full  statement  of  the 
charges,  and  of  the  evidence  by  which 
they  were  to  be  supported,  both  be- 
fore the  accused  party  and  the  House. 
This  precedent  was  supported  by  the 
practice  in  courts  of  Jaw.  Where 
informations  were  taken  before  a ma- 
gistrate, the  depositions  were  general- 
ly given  in  the  presence  of  the  party 
accused ; but  whether  they  were  sworn 
in  the  presence  of  the  person  accused 
or  not,  when  the  case  came  before 
the  court  for  trial,  they  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  judge.  They  were  pro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
judge  an  opportunity  to  ascertain  the 
credibility  of  witnesses,  by  checking 
the  evidence  sworn  at  the  bar  with 
that  which  had  previously  been  given 
before  the  magistrate.  It  had  been 
usual  for  committees  to  give  much 
more  particular  information  as  to  the 
contents  of  papers  referred  to  them, 
than  had  been  done  on  the  present 
occasion.  He  conceived  that  the  ac- 
cused  party  was  fully  entitled  either 
to  a list  of  the  witnesses,  or  to  a pre- 
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rise  and  particular  statement  of  the 

evidence. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  thought  it 
would  be  better  to  make  a distinct 
motion  on  the  subject,  than  thus  to 
introduce  it  incidentally.  The  noble 
lord  candidly  admitted,  that  the  ap- 
plication of  his  case  was  doubtful. 
There  were  many  later  instances,  par- 
ticularly that  of  the  Bishop  of  Ro- 
chester, in  which  copies  of  the  depo- 
sitions had  been  peremptorily  refu- 
sed. Their  Lordships  would  see  that 
their  judgment  was  not  to  be  founded 
either  on  the  depositions,  or  on  the 
report.  They  all  agreed  that  it  would 
be  improper  if  the  House  were  asked 
to  declare  an  opinion  on  these  docu- 
ments ; and  it  had  been  stated  all 
along  that  the  case  was  to  be  proved 
by  oral  testimony  at  their  Lordships* 
bar,  subject  to  the  examination,  cross- 
examination,  and  re-examination,  to 
which  oral  testimony  was  always  lia- 
ble. He  admitted  the  advantage  of 
proceeding  with  celerity,  after  the 
business  bad  commenced  ; at  the  same 
time,  if  a previous  list  of  the  wit- 
nesses, or  else  a period  of  delay  be- 
tween the  accusation  and  the  de- 
fence, were  demanded,  he  would  de- 
cidedly prefer  granting  the  latter. 

Lord  Ellenborough  expressed  the 
same  opinion,  while,  after  some  ex- 
planation from  Lord  Holland,  Lord 
Erskine  strongly  urged  the  Queen*s 
nght  to  an  immediate  communication 
ot  a list  of  witnesses.  This  was  op- 
posed by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who 
said,  he  should  be  glad  to  know  whe- 
ther his  noble  and  learned  friend 
could  state  an  instance,  except  in  the 
case  of  high  treason,  where,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  either  of  law  or 
justice,  a list  of  witnesses  was  given 
to  the  accused  party  preparatory  to 
trial. 

The  motion  was  then  carried,  and 
a strict  call  of  the  House  ordered  for 
the  17th  of  August. 

VOL.  XIII.  PART  I. 


The  Queen,  who  was  always  ready 
to  act  with  promptitude,  did  not  fail 
to  press  the  claim  now  advanced  in 
her  favour.  On  the  following  day” 
(11th  July,)  Lord  Auckland  present- 
ed the  following  petition 

“ To  the  Lords  Spiritual,  §c. 

“ The  Queen  having  received  in- 
formation from  the  House  of  Lords, 
that  the  second  reading  of  a bill  for 
the  degradation  and  divorce  of  her 
Majesty,  is  fixed  for  the  17th  of  Au- 
gust next,  and  deeming  it  essential 
to  her  defence  that  she  should  be  fur- 
nished with  a list  of  the  witnesses  in- 
tended to  be  examined  against  her, 
desires  that  such  list  should  be  forth- 
with delivered  to  her  Majesty's  At- 
torney-General.’* 

Lord  Lauderdale  now  moved  the 
appointment  of  a Committee  to  search 
for  precedents,  with  respect  not  only 
to  the  giving  of  lists  in  analogous 
cases,  but  to  the  whole  proceedings. 
Lord  Liverpool  being  of  opinion, 
that  the  object  of  the  search  should  be 
precisely  pointed  out,  moved,  as  an 
amendment.  That  the  inquiry  should 
be,  whether  it  had  been  customary  to 
grant  lists  of  witnesses  in  cases  of  bills 
of  pains  and  penalties,  and  of  impeach- 
ment. Lord  Holland  urged  that  a full 
view  ofthe  whole  proceedings,however 
voluminous,  was  indispensable ; other- 
wise it  was  impossible  to  see  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  House  hau  for- 
merly acted.  The  House  divided, 
when  Lord  Bathurst's  amendment 
was  carried  by  a majority  of  18  to 
10. 

On  the  14th  of  July,  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  brought  up  the  report  of 
the  Committee.  It  stated  that  the 
Committee  had  examined  the  prece- 
dents, from  the  earliest  period  down 
to  the  latest  date  on  the  journals,  of 
bills  of  attainder,  bills  of  pains  and 
penalties,  and  of  impeachments,  and 
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they  had  found  two  cases  only  bear- 
ing at  all  on  the  subject  under  their 
consideration.  Those  were  the  cases 
of  Sir  John  Bennet  in  1621,  and  the 
the  Earl  of  Strafford  in  1640,  boih 
being  cases  of  impeachment.  Of  these 
two  cases  the  Committee  thought  it 
necessary  to  state  the  particulars.  1st, 
With  regard  to  Sir  John  Bennet’s  case, 
the  5th  resolution  states,  in  answer  to 
his  request,  that  he  might  have  liber- 
ty to  examine  the  witnesses  brought 
against  him,  and  have  a list  of  their 
names,  it  was  resolved  that  he  should 
have  leave  at  the  hearing  to  cross- 
examine  the  witnesses,  and  that  the 
names  should  be  delivered  to  him  also 
at  the  hearing.  2dly,  In  the  Earl  of 
Stafford’s  case,  it  appeared  that  no 
answer  was  given  to  that  part  of  his 
application  which  related  to  thenauics 
of  the  witnesses. 

Lord  Erskine  rose  to  support  strong- 
ly the  motion  he  had  formerly  an- 
nounced, for  allowing  the  Queen  a 
list  of  witnesses.  This  appeared  to 
him  absolutely  imperative  on  their 
Lordships.  The  bill  carried  back  the 
charge  to  a period  so  long  ago  as  the 
year  1814.  It  stated  that  her  Ma- 
jesty, being  then  at  Milan,  engaged 
in  her  service,  in  a menial  situation, 
a foreigner,  who  had  before  served  in 
a similar  capacity.  It  afterwards  went 
on  to  state,  that  her  Majesty,  unmind- 
ful of  her  exalted  rank  and  duty,  con- 
ducted herself  towards  the  said  fo- 
reigner, both  in  public  and  in  private, 
in  the  various  places  and  countries 
which  she  visited,  with  indecent  and 
/ offensive  familiarity  and  freedom,  and 
carried  on  a licentious,  disgraceful, 
and  adulterous  intercourse,  which 
**  continued  for  a long  period  of  time.** 
Thus  the  crime  here  charged  was  not 
laid  on  any  particular  day,  nor  stated 
to  have  been  committed  in  any  parti- 
lar  place,  but  to  have  occurred  du- 
ring a period  of  six  long  years,  and 
in  foreign  eounti  , remotely  distant, 


none  of  which  are,  however,  specific 
in  this  bill.  The  illustrious  perso 
against  whom  this  bill  was  now  di 
rected,  stood  in  need  of  the  sam 

fuards  with  which  persons  accused  o 
ligh  Treason  are  surrounded,  to  se 
cure  them  against  the  weight  of  powe 
and  influence,  with  which  they  havi 
to  contend.  Those  accused  of  trea 
son  were,  by  the  statute  of  Williair 
III.,  to  have  a copy  of  the  indict* 
ment,  stating  the  different  overt  act* 
with  all  that  precision  which  is  thf 
glory  of  the  law  of  England.  He  wai 
also  to  have  a list  of  witnesses,  the 
use  of  which  was,  that  the  accuset 
might  know  every  thing  relating  to 
them — might  be  able  to  estimate  what 
weight  their  character  gave  to  theii 
testimony — and  might  be  in  posses- 
sion of  all  those  circumstances  which 
might  go  to  invalidate  their  evidence  ? 
There  were  few  indictments  for  high 
treason  that  had  all  the  ministers  of 
the  Crown  asaccusers,  and  none  where 
the  judges  were  like  those  before  whom 
her  Majesty  was  to  be  tried.  He  knew 
that  this  statute  had  been  grumbled 
at ; but  he  also  knew  that  it  had  stood 
for  a century.  In  this  opinion  he  could 
have  no  bias.  He  stood  in  a relation  to 
the  King  which  few  of  their  Lordship* 
did.  He  had  known  him  for  many 
years,  and  had  passed  the  best  part  ot 
bis  life  in  his  friendship ; but  he  re- 
peated, that  he  would  allow  no  per- 
sonal consideration  to  influence  him 
on  the  present  occasion.  The  noble 
lord  then  pointed  out  the  advan- 
tages which  those  accused  of  adul- 
tery possessed,  by  the  previous  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court. 
Besides,  delay  would  be  ne  y 
to  prepare  her  defence  after  the  evi- 
dence for  the  prosecution  was  heard, 
if  she  was  not  in  the  first  place  put 'n 
possession  of  the  advantage  which  he 
now  claimed  for  her ; and  let  their 
Lordships  consider  what  would  be 
the  consequences  of  that  delay  on  the 
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3ublic  mind,  from  that  lincontradict-  ture  of  the  defence ; for  if,  after  the 


testimony  hanging  over  her.  In 
ordinary  cases,  jurors,  during  such 
3J\  interval,  were  either  locked  up,  or 
brought  under  a promise  not  to  con- 
verse with  strangers.  Were  their 
Lordships  to  be  locked  up,  then,  till 
Her  Majesty  could  prepare  for  her 
defence,  or  to  be  prevented  from 
speaking  on  the  evidence  which  they 
had  heard  ? However  determined 
their  Lordships  might  be  to  adhere 
to  the  strict  principles  of  justice,  they 
ought  to  adhere  to  the  established 
rules  of  law,  and  carefully  to  place 
'themselves  above  all  suspicion.  Let 
Ler  have  ail  the  protection  which  this 
indulgence  would  affoijd,  to  com- 
bat the  immense  difficulties  with 
which  she  would  have  to  contend. 
Let  them  stand  by  the  maxims  of  an- 
cient times  ; let  them  stand  by  the 
principles  of  the  Revolution;  let  them 
stand  by  the  statute  of  William,  which 
had  continued  for  upwards  of  a cen- 
tury. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  could  not 
conceive  that,  with  regard  to  prece- 
dents, their  Lordships  ought  to  ap- 
peal to  times  when  the  accused  could 
not  defend  themselves  by  law  and 
fact ; neither  ought  any  regard  to  be 
paid  to  whether  the  party  was  high 
or  low.  No  man  living  could  deny, 
that  the  giving  of  a list  of  witnesses 
to  the  accused  conferred  a great,  and, 
in  many  cases,  a fair  advantage,  in 
the  examination  of  evidence.  The  tes- 
timony of  witnesses  might  be  crush- 
ed to  pieces,  and  entirely  destroyed, 
by  a cross-examination,  proceeding 
upon  a knowledge  of  their  characters. 
At  the  same  time,  the  general  adhe- 
rence to  such  a system  would  render 
the  administration  of  justice  in  all 
cases  inconvenient,  and  in  some  near- 
ly impossible.  He  had  often  expe- 
rienced this  in  cases  of  high  treason, 
being  obliged  to  call  unnecessary 
witnesses,  and  even  to  divine  the  na- 


evidenceforthe  Crown  was  heard,  the 
prisoner  brought  forward  a defence 
founded  on  perjury,  he  could  not  call 
a single  witness  out  of  the  list  to  con- 
tradict it.  He  did  not  grumble  at 
this  statute.  (Here  some  dissent  was 
expressed  by  Lord  Holland.)  The 
noble,  and,  if  he  would  allow  him  to 
add,  learned  Lord — for  learned  he 
certainly  was  in  the  law — had  said, 
that  this  looked  something  very  like 
grumbling.  The  noble  and  learned 
Lord  had  never  to  endure  any  part 
of  the  trouble,  or  to  undergo  the  ex- 
ertions that  he  had  in  the  execution 
of  this  statute,  or  he  would  have  grum- 
bled still  more.  He  admitted  the  ad- 
vantage of  assimilating  their  proceed- 
ings as  much  aspossibleto  those  which 
the  wisdom  of  ages  had  sanctioned 
in  courts  of  justice;  but  was  Parlia- 
ment, on  that  account,  to  divest  it- 
self of  its  great  functions?  He  was 
convinced  that  a great  essential  con- 
stitutional principle  would  be  sacrifi- 
ced, if  the  petition  of  the  Queen  were 
complied  with. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  sup- 
ported at  great  length  the  motion  of 
Lord  Erskine. ' His  original  impres- 
sion had  been  greatly  strengthened 
by  one  of  the  most  convincing,  calm, 
and  dispassionate  speeches  he  had 
ever  heard.  The  noble  Lord  had 
manfully  and  rightly  stated,  that  the 
House  on  this  question  was  not  about 
to  follow,  but  to  create  a precedent ; 
and,  in  fact,  to  make  a new  law  ap- 
plicable to  cases  of  this  magnitude. 
Was  it  not  rather  too  much  for  those 
who  had  induced  the  House  to  aban- 
don all  precedent,  and  to  violate  all 
analogy — who  had  prevailed  upon  it 
to  put  to  sea  on  this  perilous  voyage 
of  discovery,  without  compass  or 
landmark,  now  to  contend  in  favour 
of  that  very  course  which  they  had 
themselves  deserted  ? All  great  con- 
stitutional writers  had  considered  bills 
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of  pains  and  penalties  as  irregular  acts, 
justifiable  only  by  extreme  necessity. 
Blackstone  described  them  as  “ sub- 
ject to  no  law,  and  referable  to  no 
law.”  No  law-writer  has  attempted 
to  lay  down  rules  for  their  conduct. 
It  would  be  just  as  rational  for  an 
astronomer  to  decide  the  path  of  every 
comet  visiting  our  system,  as  for  a 
lawyer  to  define  the  rules  applicable 
to  bills  of  pains  and  penalties.  Al- 
though, by  the  statute  of  William, 
the  furnishing  a list  of  witnesses  was 
compulsory  only  in  cases  of  high  trea- 
son, yet  by  sufferance,  upon  every 
indictment  a list  of  witnesses  was  in- 
dorsed. In  the  exercise  of  a sound 
discretion,  (itself  constituting  one  of 
the  few  merits  and  advantages  of  the 
proceeding  now  adopted),  the  House 
might  give  to  the  accused  party  all 
the  benefits  derivable  from  the  act  of 
King  William ; but,  at  the  same  time, 
reserve  to  itself  the  power  of  calling 
new  witnesses,  where  they  were  ne- 
cessary, and  not  wantonly  obtruded 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  delay. 
The  granting  the  present  request 
would  at  once  prevent  delay,  and 
avoid  any  suspicion  of  unfair  dealing 
towards  her  Majesty. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  was  of  opi- 
nion, that,  though  precedents  ought 
not  to  govern  this  case,  yet  they 
formed  matter  of  consideration,  and 
were  therefore  proper  to  be  inquired 
into.  He  would  not  wish  to  disturb 
a practice  so  long  established,  as  that 
of  furnishing  to  the  accused  a list  of 
witnesses  in  cases  of  high  treason  ; at 
the  same  time,  he  could  not  be  insen- 
sible, that  it  was  subject  to  many  in- 
conveniences. By  this  law,  which  en- 
titled the  accused  to  a list  of  the  wit- 
nesses for  the  crown,  while  the  crown 
could  not  obtain  a list  of  those  for 
the  accused,  a great  advantage  was 
given  to  the  latter  ; and  therefore, 
whatever  perjury  the  defendant  might 
bring  forward  in  his  exculpation,  it 


was  impossible  for  the  crown  to  prove 
the  falsehood  of  his  witnesses.  It 
might  give  the  accused  the  means  of 
preparing  a false  defence,  and  it  also 
gave  him  the  power  of  acting  by  in- 
timidation. Thus,  instead  of  forward- 
ing, it  waylaid  justice ; and  might 
prevent  witnesses  from  coming  for- 
ward to  prove  the  charges  alleged 
against  the  accused.  If  their  Lord- 
ships  were  to  consider  that  the  hand 
of  pow’er  was  raised  against  the  accu- 
sed, they  should  also  guard  against 
the  possibility  of  public  clamour  ope- 
rating prejudicially  against  the  accu- 
ser. It  was  only  a very  small  number 
of  witnesses  that  were  named  on  the 
back  of  an  indictment.  If  a list  was 
to  be  delivered  at  all,  it  must  be  a 
full  list ; for,  if  not  full  and  com- 
plete, it  might  deceive  the  party  ac- 
cused, instead  of  being  an  advantage. 
That  a full  list  could  not  be  granted 
in  this  case  was  so  evident,  that  no 
noble  Lord  had  attempted  to  support 
such  a proposition.  It  would,  in  every 
case,  be  impossible  to  tie  up  their 
Lordships  from  calling  new  witnesses, 
and  even  from  bringing  forward  new 
charges  if  they  were  so  inclined.  The 
accused  might  then  demand  time  to 
meet  these  new  witnesses  and  char- 


5es,  and  thus  the  object  of  obviating 
elay  would  in  no  degree  be  attain- 
ed. No  inconvenience,  in  short,  would 
be  obviated  by  agreeing  to  the  pre- 
sent proposal. 

Lord  Holland  argued  at  great 
length  in  support  of  the  motion ; he 
particularly  urged,  that  an  incom- 
plete list  of  witnesses  was  still  better 
than  none.  As  they  were  sittiug  there 
on  a most  anomalous  proceeding  in 
criminal  equity,  they  ought  to  gi  ve  t he 
illustrious  party  accused  every  privi- 
lege. Would  the  noble  Lord  say  that 
there  was  one  case  in  a hundred — nay, 
would  he  say  that  there  was  one  in 
ten  thousand— in  which  the  person 
arraigned  came  to  the  bar  with  so  little 
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knowledge  (he  would  not  say  dejure, 
but  de  faddy)  of  the  witnesses  and 
the  charges  against  them,  as  the  illus- 
trious personage  now  accused  would 
come  before  their  Lordships?  His 
Lordship  also  argued  how  unsuitable 
it  was  to  the  dignity  of  the  House, 
that  the  Commons  should  examine 
the  case  with  greater  advantages  than 
they  enjoyed.  Her  Majesty  would 
have  the  opportunity  of  cross-exa- 
mining every  witness — a privilege 
which  had  been  described  as  of  ines- 
timable advantage  by  a noble  and 
learned  Lord,  the  ornament  of  the 
English  bar,  who  had  formerly  exer- 
cised it  so  ably.  What,  then,  would 
follow  ? That  the  case  on  which  the 
House  of  Commons  would  have  to 
decide,  would  not  be  the  same  with 
that  on  which  their  Lordships  would 
decide ; it  would  be  infinitely  more 
favourable  to  her  Majesty.  He  there- 
fore implored  their  Lordships,  as  they* 
regarded  their  interests  and  their 
character,  to  give  the  accused  as  good 
an  opportunity  for  making  a satisfac- 
torydefence  before  them  as  she  would 
possess  when  she  came  before  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Lord  Ellenborough  and  Lord  Lau- 
derdale spoke  against  the  motion ; the 
Marquis  of  Bute,  Lord  Belhaven,  and 
the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  in  its  favour. 
After  a short  reply  from  Lord  Er- 
mine, the  House  divided,  and  the 
motion  wa3  negatived  by  a majority 
of  78  to  28. 

Disappointed  in  the  application  for 
a list  of  witnesses,  the  Queen,  a few 
days  after,  presented,  through  the  me- 
dium of  Lord  Erskine,  a petition  for 
another  communication,  wnich  might 
in  some  degree  compensate  the  want 
of  it  The  petition  was  as  follows : 

“ To  the  Lords  Spiritual , §c, 

**  The  Queen  laments  that  the 
House  of  Lords  have  deemed  it  pro- 
per to  refuse  her  application  for  a list 


of  the  witnesses  to  be  examined  in 
support  of  the  bill  of  degradation  and 
dissolution  of  marriage;  thus  leaving 
her  Majesty  and  her  legal  advisers  in 
total  ignorance  as  to  the  time  or  place 
to  which  the  charges  may  relate,  or 
the  persons  by  whose  testimony  the 
allegations  in  the  bill  are  intended  to 
be  supported. 

“ Her  Majesty  now  submits  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  a specification 
of  the  place  or  places  in  which  the 
criminal  acts  are  charged  to  have  been 
committed,  should  forthwith  be  fur- 
nished to  her  Majesty's  Attorney-Ge- 
neral ; for,  if  this  be  denied,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  be  prepared  to  meet 
the  Recusation,  or  to  take  preliminary 
measures  for  providing  defensive  evi- 
dence against  the  charges,  without 
bringing  from  every  place  her  Majes- 
ty has  visited  during  the  lastsix  years, 
every  witness  who  had  any  means  of 
observing  her  Majesty’s  conduct. 

" Her  Majesty  further  desires  to 
be  heard  by  her  counsel  and  agent  at 
your  Lordships’  bar,  in  support  of 
this  her  request." 

Lord  Erskine,  in  supporting  this 
petition,  stated  that  he  did  not  make 
any  complaint  now  of  what  had  been 
formerly  refused.  He  had  blotted  out 
of  his  mind  the  motion  formerly  made, 
and  brought  this  forward  as  an  en- 
tirely new  proceeding.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  without  it  justice  could 
not  be  fully  administered.  The  Queen 
could  not  have  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing the  witnesses  face  to  face,  and  of 
confronting  them  with  others  by 
whom  they  might  be  contradicted ; 
there  could  not  be  a full  cross-exa- 
mination. At  all  events,  a long  ad- 
journment would  be  necessary  pend- 
ing the  proceedings,  and  what  an  ef- 
fect would  this  have  on  the  public 
mind ! Their  Lordships’ dignity  would 
not  protect  them  against  censure,  if 
they  were  not  most  cautious  and  cir- 
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cumspect  during  the  progress  of  this 
important  proceeding. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  declared  that 
this  was  a motion  which  he  could  ne- 
ver have  expected.  He  should  have 
been  extremely  glad  if  the  learned 
Lord,  instead  of  dealing  in  general 
assertion,  w'ould  have  shewn  in  what 
instance,  during  the  course  of  his  pro- 
fessional life,  he  recollected  an  appli- 
cation of  this  nature  to  have  been 
made.  Parliament  had  refused  a list 
of  witnesses ; a measure  in  which  they 
•were  borne  out  by  the  whole  tenor  of 
Parliamentary  history.  The  common 
law  required  that  in  the  indictment 
for  high  treason  a place  should  be 
named,  because  that  was  necessary 
to  give  jurisdiction  to  the  court;  but 
that  statement  was  not  made  in  a very 
minute  manner:  the  indictment  set 
forth,  that  at  such  and  such  times, 
both  before  and  after  the  day  men- 
tioned, and  at  such  and  such  places, 
the  act  of  treason  was  committed. 
But  it  was  quite  a novelty  to  require 
an  indictment  to  state  all  the  other 
acts,  and  the  places  where  they  had 
occurred.  When  his  learned  friend 
called  for  this  specification,  it  appear- 
ed to  him  that  nis  reasoning  was  pal- 
pably wrong,  unsupported  by  any 
principle,  and  unsanctioned  by  any 
precedent. 

Lord  Holland,  however  unfit  to 
contend  with  the  learned  Lord  on  le- 
gal subjects,  saw  many  of  his  posi- 
tions which  appeare-d  to  him  highly 
objectionable.  The  Bill  of  Pains  and 
Penalties  on  their  Lordships’  table 
was  not,  in  its  shape,  frame,  or  circum- 
stances, by  any  means  so  precise  as 
an  indictment ; and  therefore,  when 
the  learned  Lord  said,  that  no  such 
application  was  made  in  cases  of  in- 
dictment, he  would  answer  that  no 
such  application  was  necessary,  be- 
cause the  indictment  on  the  tace  of 
it  stated  many  circumstances  that 
were  not  to  be  found  in  the  bill  be- 


fore their  Lordships.  Did  the  noble 
Lord,  or  could  he  point  out  any  biU 
in  that  house,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  person  accused  had  not,  either  de 
facto  or  dc  jure , a clear  specification 
of  what  was  alleged  against  him  in 
that  bill  ? It  was  not  for  the  House 
to  consider  what  would  be  advanta- 
geous to  this  or  that  party,  but  what 
would  be  conformable  to  the  princi- 
ples of  substantial  justice.  In  the 
case  of  Bishop  Atterbury,  it  appear- 
ed to  him  that,  besides  a volumi- 
nous report  made  by  a secret  corn- 
tee,  the  bill  contained  a much  more 
full  and  precise  specification  of  the 
charges  than  was  now  given.  If  the 
specification  were  refused  to  her  Ma- 
jesty, it  would  be  the  means  of  put- 
ting the  country  to  an  enormous  and 
almost  indefinite  expense ; for,  unless 
she  knew  the  specific  places  in  which 
the  charges  had  been  made  against 
her,  she  would  be  obliged  to  place  at 
their  Lordships’  bar  a motley  assem- 
blage of  witnesses,  drawn  from  every 
quarter  of  the  world  that  she  had 
visited  during  the  last  six  years.  In 
point  of  consistency,  convenience,  and 
analogy,  he  thought  it  would  be  much 
better  to  furnish  the  person  accused 
with  a clear  specification,  such  as  the 
petition  called  for,  than  at  a future 
time  to  grant  a long  period  to  enable 
her  to  prepare  for  her  defence. 

Lord  Liverpool  was  of  opinion, 
that  the  charge  was  as  specific  as  the 
nature  of  the  subject  would  allow. 
He  agreed  that  the  generality  of  it 
formed  a reason  for  shewing  the  ut- 
most indulgence  towards  the  accu- 
sed ; but  he  begged  to  remind  their 
Lordships,  that  in  ordinary  cases  an 
accused  party  had  no  such  advantage 
as  was  extended  in  this  case,  and 
which  consisted  of  an  interval  between 
the  accusation  and  the  defence.  A 
greater  advantage  than  this  it  was 
difficult  to  conceive;  and  the  disad- 
vantages, therefore,  (it  any  there 
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were),  under  which  the  Queen  might 
labour,  ought  to  be  viewed  in  compa- 
rison with  the  peculiar  advantages 
which  she  enjoyed.  He  believed,  on 
the  whole*  that  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  plan  would  ba- 
lance each  other,  and  that  justice 
would  not  suffer.  In  many  divorce 
hills  there  was  no  specification  of 
time  or  place ; and  though  proceed- 
ings must  have  passed  in  the  inferior 
courts,  it  was  always  competent  to 
bring  new  evidence  before  their  Lord- 
ships.  Wishing  to  solve  every  doubt 
on  the  side  of  indulgence,  he  yet  saw 
no  reason  to  acquiesce  in  the  new  de- 
mand made  upon  that  indulgence. 

Lord  King  spoke  for,  and  Earl 
Bathurst  against,  the  motion.  After 
a short  reply  from  Lord  Erskine,  the 
question  was  carried  in  the  negative 
by  a majority  of  37  to  12. 

About  this  time,  a pretty  strong 
sensation  was  excited,  by  a motion 
made  by  NJr  Wetherell,  an  eminent 
barrister,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
respecting  a libel  against  the  Queen, 
which  had  appeared  in  a provincial 
paper,  called  FlyndtU's  Western  Lu- 
minary. In  one  of  its  numbers  was 
found  tlie  following  shameful  para- 
graph 

u Shall  a woman,  who  is  as  noto- 
riously devoted  to  Bacchus  as  to  Ve- 
nus— shall  such  a woman  as  would, 
if  found  on  our  pavement,  be  commit- 
ted to  Bridewell  and  ivhijyped — be  held 
up  in  the  light  of  suffering  inno- 
cence ?” 

Mr  Wetherell  observed,  nobody 
*ouhl  dispute,  that  pending  any  cri- 
minal or  even  any  civil  proceeding  in 
any  of  the  courts  of  common  law,  any 
publication,  directly  or  indirectly, 
nearly  or  remotely*  tending  to  ob- 
struct that  proceeding,  was  itself,  by 
the  common  law  of  England,  a cri- 
minal offence.  There  had  been  no 
instance,  indeed,  in  which  this  ques- 


tion had  been  agitated  in  the  course 
of  an  inquiry,  on  which  a bill  of  at- 
tainder, or  of  pains  and  penalties,  was 
to  be  founded ; at  the  same  time,  he 
conceived  it  clear,  that  the  paper  in 
question  contained  a most  flagrant 
breach  of  privilege.  The  learned 
member  then  went  over  all  the  pre- 
vious proceedings,  in  order  to  prove, 
that  the  House  must  be  regularly 
considered  as  about  to  institute  an 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  an  indi- 
vidual, whom  they  had  by  repeated 
acts  acknowledged  and  honoured  as 
Queen.  The  question  now  was,  whe- 
ther it  was  not  incumbent  on  the 
House,  in  justice  to  the  delinquent, 
who  was  not  to  be  tried  by  the  forms 
of  law,  but  by  a bill  of  pains  and  pe- 
nalties, to  couple,  in  these  anomalous 
cases,  that  species  of  protection  to  the 
parliamentary  delinquent,  which  was 
granted  by  the  other  courts  to  all  who 
were  tried  before  them.  There  had 
been  a most  lamentable  instance  of* 
the  House  deserting  its  duty,  in  the 
case  of  Lord  Strafford,  by  allowing 
him  to  be  run  down  out  of  doors.  It 
was  not  till  he  had  been  convicted  by 
clamour,  out  of  the  house,  that  a bill 
had  been  introduced  to  conyiet  him 
within.  It  might  be  said,  that  the 
trash  in  this  paper  could  produce  no 
such  serious  effect ; but  still  it  was  to 
be  judged  by  its  intention,  and  its 
potentiality  to  create  mischief.  If 
they  left  her  Majesty  similarly  un- 
protected, what  wou}d  become  of  the 
purity  of  that  Court — the  High  Court 
of  Parliament — which,  by  one  of  their 
standing  orders,  was  declared  to  be 
the  standard  of  purity  to  all  the  other 
courts  in  the  country?  There  was 
another  view  in  which  the  point 
might  be  staged.  Nobody  could  dis- 
pute that  the  publication  of  such  a 
paragraph  as  the  one  in  question  was 
a breach  of  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land ; and  then,  if  they  did  not  think 
it  right  to  institute  a new  precedent, 
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they  could  not — nay,  he  would  6ay 
they  ought  not — to  take  away  from 
her  Majesty  the  protection  of  the 
common  law\  Mr  W.  then  quoted 
several  instances,  in  which  punish- 
ment had  been  inflicted  upon  offences 
of  a much  more  venial  nature.  Mr 
Perceval,  as  Attorney-General,  had 
filed  an  information  against  the  edi- 
tor of  a paper,  for  stating  the  circum- 
stances under  which  an  excise-officer, 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  had  un- 
fortunately killed  a man.  Mr  Justice 
Heath  would  not  even  receive  proof, 
that  this  statement  had  done  no  in- 
jury, but  held,  that  its  abstract  po- 
tentiality to  do  injury  was  enough. 
Was  an  excise-officer  to  be  protected 
against  such  attacks,  while  the  Queen 
of  England  was  left  exposed  to  them  ? 

Lord  Castlereagh  observed,  that 
nothing  could  be  more  painful  to  a 
well-regulated  mind,  than  to  observe 
the  extreme  length  to  which  the  press 
had  gone  in  discussions  on  this  sub- 
ject. Instead  of  presenting  the  coun- 
try to  the  view  of  foreign  nations  as 
a well-organized  state,  obedient  and 
amenable  to  the  laws,  which  had  been 
its  character  in  all  former  times,  it 
had  presented  it  to  their  view  as 
an  angry  and  disturbed  community, 
most  adverse  to  good  order,  and  re- 
mote from  civilization.  He  could  as- 
sure Mr  W.  that  no  man  could  feel 
more  indignation  than  he  felt  at  the 
article  in  question,  and  indeed  at  the 
general  manner  in  which  the  whole 
press  of  this  country  had  disgraced 
itself  on  this  question.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  that  the  paragraph  to 
which  their  attention  had  been  called 
was  a gross  libel.  This  paragraph 
had  not  escaped  the  notice  of  the  At- 
torney-General, but  its  appearance 
was  very  recent,  and,  amid  the  con- 
flict of  libels  which  daily  issued  from 
the  press,  it  was  impossible  to  prose- 
cute all.  He  did  not  conceive  the 
proceedings  before  the  House  to  be 


in  such  a state  as  to  call  for  its  inter- 
position here.  Nothing  could  be  far- 
ther from  his  intention  than  to  vindi- 
cate this  publication ; yet,  before  the 
learned  gentleman  had  called  the  at- 
tention of  Parliament  to  it,  it  would 
not  have  been  derogatory  from  his 
character  for  impartiality  to  have 
considered,  whether  there  were  not 
other  bodies  in  the  state,  and  other 
parties  in  this  suit,  equally  menaced 
as  the  illustrious  lady  on  whose  be- 
half he  had  thought  it  requisite  to 
bring  forward  this  motion.  If  he  had 
read  any  of  the  ordinary  prints  of  the 
day,  he  woulcf  have  found,  not  only 
in  one,  but  in  many  of  them,  shame- 
ful libels  against  those  who  were  to 
be  the  judges,  and  those  who  were  to 
bear  evidence  in  this  investigation. 
The  House  would  allow  that  it  would 
not  only  be  fatal  to  the  interests  of 
justice,  but  also  to  those  of  moralit}', 
if  witnesses  were  not  placed  under 
the  protection  and  safeguard  of  the 
law.  The  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  would  not  deny  this ; and 
et,  if  he  could  see  the  witnesses  who 
ad  arrived  in  this  country  run  down 
by  libels,  and  brought  into  danger 
of  their  lives  by  tumultuous  mobs 
excited  by  those  libels,  without  com- 
plaining of  those  outrages  as  tending 
to  pervert  the  course  of  justice,  he 
must  look  at  them  with  a very  differ- 
enteye  from  that  with  which  he  (Lord 
Castlereagh)  contemplated  them.  If 
the  House  were  to  vindicate  their 
privileges  against  the  license  of  the 
journals,  they  must  do  it  with  an  even 
hand.  If  the  hon.  member  had  look- 
ed into  the  prints  on  the  other  side, 
he  would  have  found  many  passages 
containing  a greater  infringement  of 
the  privileges  of  the  House,  than  the 
one  now  in  question.  The  last  num- 
ber of  the  Examiner  contained  the 
following  paragraph : — 

" This  is  what  a true  Commons 
House  would  have  done ; but  when 
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that  House,  for  the  main  part,  is  com- 
posed of  venal  borough-mongers, 
grasping  placemen,  greedy  adventu- 
rers, and  aspiring  title-hunters,  or  the 
representatives  of  such  worthies, — a 
body,  in  short,  containing  a far  great- 
er portion  of  public  criminals  than 
public  guardians — what  can  be  ex- 

ected  from  it,  but just  what  we 

ave  seen  it  so  readily  perform  ?'* 

The  Republican , in  his  last  num- 
ber, said, — “ We  have  very  little 
hopes  that  the  divorce  bill  will  be  re- 
jected in  such  a Parliament  as  the  pre- 
sent, because  we  know,  and  have 
seen,  that  they  are  sufficiently  profli- 
gate and  servile  to  act  against  the 
clearest  testimony  of  innocence  and 
right.  Still  this  will  matter  nothing  5 
the  King  and  Parliament  must  wipe 
off  the  disgrace  which  has  so  long 
hung  about  themselves,  before  they 
can  disgrace  the  Queen  in  the  public 
mind.  The  more  she  suffers,  the  more 
will  she  be  endeared  to  the  nation. 
There  never  was  in  England  a mo- 
narch more  suspected  and  despised, 
nor  a Parliament  more  notoriously 
profligate,  than  at  present.  Was  it 
not  that  they  hold  the  purse-strings 
of  the  nation,  they  would  be  kicked 
out  of  all  power  in  a few  hours,  and 
fairly  swept  out  of  the  country.  At 
present  their  doom  is  sealed,  and  the 
herald  approaching  with  it.’* 

From  these  instances  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  licentiousness  of  the 
press  was  at  present  truly  deplorable, 
and  could  not  be  checked  by  any 
proceeding  of  the  confined  and  par- 
tial nature  now  proposed.  Some  ge- 
neral and  sweeping  measure  must  be 
resorted  to. 

Dr  Lushington,  who,  as  one  of  the 
counsel  for  the  Queen,  was  supposed 
to  speak  her  sentiments,  stated,  that 
the  publication  in  question  had,  when 
first  pointed  out  to  him,  excited  his 
strongest  indignation  ; but  on  consi- 
dering that  it  was  merely  an  obscure 


country  paper,  he  thought  it  incon- 
sistent with  the  dignity  of  the  Queen 
to  take  any  notice  of  it.  When  he 
considered  that  the  Morning  Post 
and  the  Courier  papers,  which  gene- 
rally supported  the  measures  of  go- 
vernment, and  which  were  supposed 
to  be,  in  a certain  degree,  under  its 
influence,  were  suffered  to  go  at  large 
with  every  species  of  libel  in  them 
which  could  disgrace  her  Majesty,  or 
injure  her  cause,  it  appeared  of  little 
consequence  to  him  whether  the 
Western  Luminary  met  the  punish- 
ment it  deserved  or  not.  There  was 
a more  powerful  and  extensive  influ- 
ence, by  which  her  Majesty’s  cause 
had  been  prejudiced,  and  she  had 
been  branded  as  guilty  before  trial. 
She  had  already  been  treated  by  the 
Government  as  if  she  had  been  con- 
victed— she  had  been  deprived  by  its 
orders  of  all  the  honours  due  to  her 
rank  and  sex — she  had  been  disgraced 
in  every  way  which  their  ingenuity 
could  invent : they  had  erased  her 
name  from  the  Liturgy,  ( Hear)  whilst 
her  trial  was  pending,  without  inform- 
ing her  what  w'ere  the  charges  of 
which  she  was  accused,  without  tell- 
ing her  who  were  the  persons  who 
took  it  upon  themselves  to  accuse 
her,  without  confronting  her  with 
those  who  were  said  to  be  the  wit- 
nesses of  her  shame,  without  giving 
her  an  opportunity  of  refuting  their 
testimony,  and  without  permitting  her 
to  speak  in  her  defence.  She  had 
been  always  averse  to  any  restraints 
upon  the  press,  conceiving  that  they 
did  generally  more  evil  than  good. 
He  proposed,  therefore,  to  leave  her 
case  entirely  to  his  Majesty’s  law  of- 
ficers. Every  thing  must  be  com- 
pletely altered  before  her  Majesty 
should  ever,  by  his  advice,  resort  for 
protection  to  the  lower  courts,  when 
she  ought  to  be  placed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  highest. 

The  Attorney-General  observed, 
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that,  according  to  the  course  of  law 
proceedings,  an  cx  officio  information 
could  not  be  filed  till  November  next. 
There  was,  therefore,  no  room  as  yet 
to  complain  of  any  neglect  on  his 
part.  During  the  short  period  of  his 
filling  the  situation  of  Attorney-Ge- 
neral, he  had  acted  upon  the  rule  of 
never  instituting  a prosecution,  ex- 
cept when  he  was  satisfied  in  his  own 
mind  that  he  should  be  able  to  pro- 
cure a conviction.  By  this  rule  he 
had  guided  his  official  conduct,  and 
in  every  prosecution  which  he  had 
commenced  he  had  obtained  a ver- 
dict. Although  he  strongly  disap- 
proved of  the  libellous  publication 
which  had  been  brought  under  their 
notice,  he  w'ould  say,  that  in  point  of 
virulence  it  would  bear  no  compari- 
son with  many  other  publications, 
which,  under  the  mask  of  advocating 
the  Queen's  cause,  had  no  other  end 
in  view  than  to  produce  a revolution 
in  the  country.  He  had  himself  seen 
placarded  in  the  public  streets  bills 
and  papers  of  the  most  infamous  de- 
scription, put  forth  evidently  for  the 
direct  purpose  of  influencing  the  due 
course  of  justice,  and  prejudging  the 
merits  of  the  case.  The  licentiousness 
of  the  press  was  carried  to  such  an 
extreme,  it  went  so  far  beyond  all  its 
former  limits,  that  he  feared  the  arm 
of  the  law  was  scarcely  strong  enough 
to  repress  it.  It  was,  however,  his 
duty  to  make  the  attempt.  If,  how- 
ever, he  were  to  institute  a prosecu- 
tion in  every  instance  in  which  that 
proceeding  would  be  justifiable,  and 
would  seen*  to  be  called  for,  his  whole 
time  would  be  occupied  wuth  the  em- 
ployment. 

Mr  Tierney  and  Lord  Archibald 
Hamilton  generally  concurred  in  the 
views  of  Dr  Lushington. 

Mr  Wet  herd  l defended  his  con- 
duct, in  bringing  the  matter  before 
the  House,  and  observed,  in  reply  to 
Lord  Castlereagh,  that  he  could  not 


be  expected  to  animadvert  on  every 
libel  that  might  be  published.  Ha- 
ving obtained  the  general  and  unequi- 
vocal opinion  of  the  House,  that  the 
libel  in  question  merited  the  severest 
animadversion,  and  inferring  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Attorney- 
General  to  prosecute  it,  he  was  per- 
fectly ready  to  withdraw  his  motion. 

The  motion  was  then  withdrawn. 

The  interval  which  now  elapsed 
till  the  commencement  of  the  trial, 
was  filled  by  the  uninterrupted  trans- 
mission of  addresses  to  the  Queen, 
from  the  different  towns  and  corpo- 
rations of  the  kingdom,  and  from  all 
those  counties  which  had  any  thing 
of  a popular  character.  In  these  ad- 
dresses every  species  of* flattery  was 
profusely  lavished  upon  her ; while 
the  whole  train  of  proceedings  before 
the  House,  and  more  particularly  the 
Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties,  w-ereload- 
ed  with  execration.  To  these  effu- 
sions her  Majesty  returned  answers, 
which  evidently  did  not  emanate  from 
any  of  her  public  and  respectable  ad- 
visers, and  which  were  far  from  ex- 
alting her  in  the  eyes  of  the  sober- 
minded  and  judicious  part,  even  of 
her  warmest  friends.  Her  wrongs 
were  set  forth  in  the  most  exaggera- 
ted manner,  and  without  any  feeling 
of  dignity  or  propriety  ; while  the  po- 
litical sentiments  expressed  were  cal- 
culated to  meet  the  views  onjy  of  the 
most  violent  among  the  advocates  of 
radical  reform.  At  the  meetings  above- 
mentioned,  however,  the  opposition 
wras  so  faint,  and  was  borne  down  by 
suchoverwhelmingniajorities,as  plain- 
ly shewed  the  continued  feeling  in 
her  favour  among  the  great  mass  of 
the  people,  including  many  who  were 
accustomed  to  support  the  measures 
of  government.  At  the  same  time, 
the  aristocracy,  and  especially  the  la- 
dies, still  held  themselves  strictly 
aloof.  The  houses  of  Leinster,  of 
Bedford,  and  of  Hamilton,  were  in- 
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deed  exceptions ; even  the  females 
belonging  to  those  great  families  wait- 
ed upon  the  Queen,  though  it  was 
observed,  that  their  visits  were  not 
frequently  repeated.  With  these  ex- 
ceptions, the  ladies  of  the  court  at 
Brandenburgh-house  were  confined 
to  those  of  the  Queen’s  counsel,  of 
Mr  Hume,  and  of  one  or  two  more  of 
the  most  violent  among  the  popular 
orators.  The  regular  Whig  members 
of  both  Houses,  with  whatever  zeal 
they  advocated  the  cause  of  her  Ma- 
jesty, did  not  choose,  or  were  not  able, 
to  introduce  to  her  any  of  the  female 
members  of  their  families. 

Notwithstanding  so  marked  a re- 
serve on  the  part  of  the  nobility,  the 
tide  of  popular  feeling  continued  to 
run  so  strong,  as  to  make  it  still  sur- 
mised that  ministers  would  even  now 
withdraw  the  decisive  step  which 
they  had  taken.  No  measure,  how- 
ever, confirmatory  of  such  an  expec- 
tation, was  ever  adopted  ; and  the 
time  soon  approached  so  near,  with 
all  the  preparations  going  on  unin- 
terrupted, as  to  make  it  perfectly  evi- 
dent that  the  determination  on  the 
subject  was  immutable.  In  this  crisis, 
her  Majesty  put  forth  a letter,  ad- 
dressed to  the  King,  and  couched  in 
such  terms,  as  only  the  most  deter- 
mined and  the  least  wise  of  her  ad- 
vocates could  admire  or  approve. 
The  conduct  of  her  husband  was  up- 
braided in  a strain  of  furious  and  un- 
measured invective,  which  any  feel- 
mg  of  her  own  dignity  would  have 
rendered  impossible.  The  Houses  of 
Parliament  were  as  little  spared,  and 
their  unfavourable  verdict  was  anti- 
cipated, and  braved  in  a manner 
which  by  no  means  bore  peculiarly 
the  stamp  of  onscious  innocence. 
On  the  first  topic,  after  branding  the 
hrst  investigation  before  the  Privy 
Council,  a tribunal  at  which  perjury 
yaa  not  legally  punishable,  she  adds, 

‘20 


• 

u Great  as  my  indignation  naturally 
must  have  been  at  this  shameful  eva- 
sion of  law  and  justice,  that  indigna- 
tion was  lost  in  pity  for  him  who 
could  lower  his  princely  plumes  to 
the  dust,  by  giving  his  countenance 
and  favour  to  the  most  conspicuous 
of  those  abandoned  and  notorious 
perjurers." 

She  afterwards  says, — “ The  me- 
lancholy event  which  deprived  the 
nation  of  the  active  exertions  of  its 
virtuous  King,  bereft  me  of  friend 
and  protector,  and  of  all  hope  of  fu- 
ture tranquillity  and  safety.  To  ca- 
lumniate your  innocent  wife  was  now 
the  shortest  road  to  Royal  favour; 
and  to  betray  her,  was  to  lay  the  sure 
foundation  of  boundless  riches  and 
titles  of  honour.  Before  claims  like 
these,  talent,  virtue,  long  services, 
your  own  personal  friendships,  your 
Royal  engagements,  promises,  and 
pledges,  written  as  well  as  verbal, 
melted  into  air.  Your  Cabinet  was 
founded  on  this  basis.  You  took  to 
your  councils  men,  of  whose  persons, 
as  well  as  whose  principles,  you  had 
invariably  expressed  the  strongest 
dislike.  The  interest  of  the  nation, 
and  even  your  own  feelings,  in  all 
other  respects,  were  sacrificed  to  the 
gratification  of  your  desire  to  aggra- 
vate my  sufferings,  and  ensure  my 
humiliation.  You  took  to  your  coun- 
cils and  your  bosom  men  whom  you 
hated,  whose  abandonment  of,  and 
whose  readiness  to  sacrifice  me  were 
their  only  merits,  and  whose  power 
has  been  exercised  in  a manner,  and 
has  been  attended  with  consequences, 
worthy  of  its  origin.  From  this  un- 
principled and  unnatural  union  have 
sprung  the  manifold  evils  which  this 
nation  has  now  to  endure,  and  which 
present  a mass  of  misery  and  of  de- 
gradation, accompanied  with  acts  of 
tyranny  and  cruelty,  rather  than  have 
seen  which  inflicted  on  his  industri- 
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oils,  faithful,  and  brave  people,  your 
Royal  father  would  have  perished  at 
the  head  of  that  people/’ 

The  letter  concluded — “ You  have 
cast  upon  me  every  slur  to  which  the 
female  character  is  liable.  Instead  of 
loving,  honouring,  and  cherishing 
me,  agreeably  to  your  solemn  vow, 
you  have  pursued  me  with  hatred 
and  scorn,  and  with  all  the  means  of 
destruction.  You  wrested  from  me 
my  child,  and  with  her  my  only  com- 
fort and  consolation.  You  sent  me 
sorrowing  through  the  world,  and 
even  in  my  sorrows  pursued  me  with 
unrelenting  persecution.  Having  left 
me  nothing  but  my  innocence,  you 
would  now,  by  a mockery  of  justice, 
deprive  me  even  of  the  reputation  of 
possessing  that.  The  poisoned  bowl 
and  the  poniard  are  means  more  man- 
ly than  perjured  witnesses  and  par- 
tial tribunals  ; and  they  are  less  cruel, 
inasmuch  as  life  is  less  valuable  than 
honour.  If  my  life  would  have  satis- 
fied your  Majesty,  you  should  have 
had  it  on  the  sole  condition  of  giving 
me  a place  in  the  same  tomb  with  my 
child  ; but,  since  you  would  send  me 
dishonoured  to  the  grave,  I will  re- 
sist the  attempt  with  all  the  means 
that  it  shall  please  God  to  give  me.” 
On  the  subject  of  the  two  Houses, 
her  Majesty  observed, — “ Your  Ma- 
jesty’s ministers  have  advised  this 
prosecution  ; they  are  responsible  for 
the  advice  they  give  ; they  are  liable 
to  punishment  if  they  fail  to  make 
good  their  charges  ; and  not  only  are 
they  part  of  my  judges,  but  it  is  they 
who  have  brought  in  the  bill ; and  it 
is  too  notorious  that  they  have  always 
a majority  in  the  House ; so  that, 
without  any  other,  here  is  ample 
proof  that  the  House  will  decide  in 
favour  of  the  bill,  and,  of  course, 
against  me. 

“ But  further,  there  are  reasons 
for  your  ministers  having  a majority 


in  this  case,  and  which  reasons  do 
not  apply  to  common  cases.  Your 
Majesty  is  the  plaintiff;  to  you  it  be- 
longs to  appoint  anato  elevate  Peers. 
Many  of  the  present  Peers  have  been 
raised  to  that  dignity  by  yourself, 
and  almost  the  whole  can  be,  at  your 
will  and  pleasure,  further  elevated 
The  far  greater  part  of  the  Peers 
hold,  by  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies, offices,  pensions,  and  other  emo- 
luments, solely  at  the  will  and  plea- 
sure of  your  Majesty,  and  these,  of 
course,  your  Majesty  can  take  away 
whenever  you  please.  There  are  more 
than  four-Jiflhs  of  the  Peers  in  this 
situation,  and  there  are  many  of  them 
who  might  thus  be  deprived  of  the 
far  better  part  of  their  incomes. 

" If,  contrary  to  all  expectation, 
there  should  be  found,  in  some  Peers, 
likely  to  amount  to  a majority,  a dis- 
position to  reject  the  bill,  some  of 
these  Peers  may  be  ordered  away  to 
their  ships,  regiments,  governments, 
and  other  duties;  and,  which  is  an 
equally  alarming  power,  new  Peers 
may  be  created  for  the  purpose,  and 
give  their  vote  in  the  decision.  Thai 
your  Majesty's  ministers  would  ad- 
vise these  measures,  if  found  neces- 
sary, to  render  their  prosecution  suc- 
cessful, there  can  be  very  little  doubt; 
seeing  that  they  have  hitherto  stop- 
ped at  nothing,  however  unjust  or 
odious. 

“ To  regard  such  a body  as  a 
Court  of  Justice , would  be  to  calum- 
niate that  sacred  name ; and  for  me 
to  suppress  an  expression  of  my  opi- 
nion on  the  subject,  would  be  tacitly 
to  lend  myself  to  my  own  destruction 
as  well  as  to  an  imposition  upon  thi 
nation  and  the  world. 

“In  the  House  of  Commons  I cai 
discover  no  better  grounds  of  securi 
ty.  The  power  of  your  Majesty 
ministers  is  the  same  in  both  Houses 
and  your  Majesty  is  well  acquainte 
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with  the  fact,  that  a majority  of  this 
House  is  composed  of  persons  placed 
in  it  by  the  Peers,  and  by  your  Ma- 
jesty’s Treasury.” 

This  letter,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
obtained  no  notice,  and  produced  no 
change  of  purpose  in  the  quarter  to 
which  it  was  addressed.  An  extraor- 
dinary ferment  and  agitation  accom- 
panied the  approach  of  the  long  pend- 
ing and  dreaded,  but  now  inevitable 
inquiry,  Notwithstanding  the  late- 
ness of  the  season,  London  was 
crowded  to  excess.  The  attendance 
on  the  House  of  Lords  was  unex- 
ampled. The  nobility  and  dignified 
clergy,  from  the  remotest  extremities 
of  the  three  kingdoms,  many  of  whom 
had  never  been  accustomed  to  attend 
on  legislative  deliberations, were  sum- 
moned by  the  imperative  call  of  the 
House.  The  expectation  was  increa- 
sed by  the  announced  intention  of 
the  Queen  to  take  her  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  listen  to  its  pro- 
ceedings. No  step,  we  must  say, 
could  tend  more  directly  to  strength- 
en every  the  most  unfavourable  im- 
pression which  could  have  been  recei- 
ved from  other  quarters.  The  female, 
who  could  sitin  the  midstof  four  hun- 
dred of  the  other  sex,  to  listen  to  those 
things  which  she  must  have  foreseen 
would  be  said,  must  surely  have  been 
encircled  with  the  ces  triplex.  The 
occasion,  however,  afforded  the  op- 
portunity for  a triumphal  display  of 
that  popular  enthusiasm  in  her  fa- 
vour, which  was  now  in  its  zenith. 
On  the  morning  of  the  fated  day,  the 
whole  population  of  the  metropolis 
was  poured  forth  in  one  collected 
mass.  In  contemplation  of  this  mus- 
ter, all  the  streets  leading  to  the 
House  had  been  secured  by  strong 
palisades,  as  well  as  guarded  by  de- 
tachments of  troops.  These  precau- 
tions were  proved  not  to  be  superflu- 
°us,  by  the  prodigious  crowds  who 


filled  every  avenue  through  which 
the  Queen  was  expected  to  proceed 
to  the  Ho’  se.  At  her  appearance, 
and  during  her  progress,  the  air  was 
rent  with  peals  of  acclamation  from 
this  vast  multitude,  which  must  have 
reached  not  only  the  place  of  judg- 
ment, but  another  mansion,  where 
they  would  be  still  les3  welcome.  No 
violence  or  obstruction  was,  however, 
experienced,  though,  at  the  coming 
out  of  the  House,  which  was  cele- 
brated by  equally  loud  demonstra- 
tions of  joy,  the  populace  proved 
their  giddy  versatility  by  insults  of- 
fered to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
the  Marquis  of  Anglesea.  These  he- 
roes, once  the  object  of  such  just  ad- 
miration, were  suddenly  converted 
into  objects  of  hatred,  by  their  sus- 
pected enmity  to  the  present  idol  of 
popular  favour. 

In  the  crowded  meeting  of  the 
Peerage,  which  now  took  place,  only 
those  were  exempted  from  the  call  of 
the  House  who  could  plead  indispo- 
sition— absence  from  the  kingdom — 
the  being  above  the  age  of  70 — and 
the  being  Roman  Catholics.  The 
Duke  of  Sussex  obtained  indulgence, 
by  pleading  the  ties  of  consanguinity 
which  existed  between  him  and  the 
parties.  The  Duke  of  York,  how- 
ever, observed,  that  with  stronger 
claims  than  perhaps  any  other  indi- 
vidual, he  would  not  suffer  any  pri- 
vate feelings  to  deter  him  from  do- 
ing his  duty.  Petitions  against  the 
bill  were  presented  from  the  Com- 
mon Council,  and  from  the  county  of 
Middlesex ; but  the  latter  having 
been  signed  by  Mr  Sheriff  Parkins, 
was  received  only  as  the  petition  of 
that  individual. 

The  Duke  of  Leinster,  in  confor- 
mity to  the  determination  formerly 
announced,  to  oppose  the  proceeding 
at  every  stage,  now  moved,  that  the 
order  of  the  House  respecting  it  be 
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rescinded.  The  question  was  imme- 
diately put,  when  the  noble  Duke’s 
motion  was  negatived  by  206  to  41. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  now  rose, 
and  stated  his  reasons  for  opposing 
the  bill.  He  conceived  that  it  -was 
one  which  could  only  be  justified  by 
the  most  pressing  necessity,  and  that 
no  such  necessity  existed.  Bills  of 
pains  and  penalties  had  all  the  effects 
of  ex  post  jacto  laws  : They  were  in- 
tended to  punish  those  by  an  indirect 
method,  who  could  not  be  convicted 
by  due  course  of  law : They  were 
meant  to  supply  defects  of  evidence; 
but  he  would  ever  contend  that  an 
attempt  so  to  supply  a defect  of  evi- 
dence, was  opposed  to  every  princi- 
ple of  public  justice.  The  last  in- 
stance, that  of  Sir  John  Fenwick,  had 
been  carried  finally  by  a very  small 
majority — only  of  seven,  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  conduct — the  votes, 
he  would  say,  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons— the  conductof  ministers  them- 
selves, who  were  the  accusers  on  this 
occasion,  shewed,  that  so  far  from 
any  danger  being  apprehended  from 
keeping  this  question  back,  they 
would  willingly  embrace  any  mode 
by  which  they  could  possibly  get 
out  of  this  scrape.  No  public  danger 
to  the  succession,  or  otherwise,  could 
be  stated  as  the  ground  of  this.  Her 
Majesty,  in  consequence  of  causes 
which  could  only  be  accounted  for 
by  a reference  to  human  infirmity, 
had  been  placed  in  such  a state,  that 
even  supposing  the  charges  true,  it 
would  have  been  much  better  not  to 
have  made  them  public.  It  would 
have  been  well,  he  thought,  if  mini- 
sters had  suffered  the  Alps  and  the 
Appenines,  the  boundaries  of  distant 
realms,  and  the  wide  extent  of  seas 
and  oceans,  to  throw  a veil  over  those 
events  which  they  had  so  eagerly 
brought  forward.  What  they  had 
done  tended  only  to  disturb  the  pub- 


lic peace — to  injure  the  feelings  of 
the  country — to  disgust  every  indi- 
vidual in  the  empire — and  to  excite 
that  irritation  of  mind,  which  could 
not  exist  without  endangering  the 
safety  of  the  state.  The  charge  itself 
appeared  to  him  vague.  The  confer- 
ring distinction  on  an  individual  of 
humble  birth,  could  not,  in  England 
especially,  be  considered  as  either 
unprecedented  or  criminal.  Only  a 
distinct  and  definite  proof  of  criminal 
intercourse  could  be  received.  He 
conceived,  on  the  whole,  that  no  mo- 
tive existed  of  sufficient  weight,  to 
justify  so  extraordinary  a proceeding. 

Earl  Grey  felt  peculiar  pain  in  de- 
livering his  sentiments  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  in  having  voted  against  the 
motion  of  his  noble  friend.  He  did 
not  conceive,  however,  that  the  House 
could,  with  any  propriety,  contradict 
their  former  proceedings,  without 
some  reason  assigned.  He  must  main- 
tain this  principle,  supported  on  the 
ground  of  Parliamentary  law,  and 
bottomed  on  the  constitution  of  the 
country,  that  on  all  occasions,  when 
a great  State  necessity,  or  a matter 
of  great  State  expediency,  existed. 
Parliament  were  vested  with  extra- 
ordinary pow  ers ; and  it  became  their 
duty  to  exercise  those  extraordinary 
powers,  in  order  to  procure  that  re- 
medy, commensurate  with  such  State 
necessity  or  expediency,  which  no 
proceeding  in  a court  of  law  could 
afford.  He  agreed,  that  no  advantage 
could  be  derived  from  the  inquiry  ; 
and  if  no  measure  had  been  yet  pro- 
posed to  them — if  he  had  been  a con- 
fidential adviser  of  the  Crown,  and 
consulted  as  to  the  expediency  or  po- 
licy of  introducing  such  a bill- — in 
that  case  all  his  noble  friend  had  sta- 
ted would  have  had  great  weight, 
and  must  have  been  considered  as 
matter  of  deep  importance.  He  could 
not  see  the  consistency  of  ministers,. 
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in  making  such  ample  offers  of  mo- 
ney ami  dignity,  while  they  brought 
forward  such  charge?*  This,  how- 
ever, was  their  concern  ; he  came  to 
do  his  duty  as  a Peer  of  Parliament, 
unbiassed  by  any  earthly  considera- 
tion. When  his  noble  friend  asked, 
what  State  necessity  existed  for  this 
measure,  he  would  answer,  this  was 
the  necessity — he  was  placed  with 
this  alternative  before  him,  either  to 
proceed  in  some  way  or  other  to  in- 
vestigate the  charges  brought  against 
the  Queen,  or  else  to  consent  to  raise 
her  to  the  high  dignity,  and  rank, 
and  pre-eminence,  which  belonged 
to  that  exalted  situation,  while  this 
imputation  rested  on  her  character 
unheard  and  unanswered.  Before  ad- 
mitting the  necessit}',  however,  of  the 
present  bill,  he  would  wish  to  be  sa- 
tisfied by  the  opinion  of  the  judges, 
whether  there  did  not  exist  grounds 
for  laying  an  indictment  for  high 
treason,  when  the  inquiry  could  be 
carried  on  in  a more  regular  manner, 
and  with  greater  advantages  to  the 
individual  accused. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  took 
nearly  the  same  view  of  the  subject, 
lhe  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Earl  of 
Liverpool  enforced  those  which  they 
liad  formerly  stated.  The  question 
proposed  by  Lord  Grey  was  finally 
put,  when  the  Chief  Justice  deliver- 
ed the  following  opinion  ; — 

“ The  Judges  have  conferred  toge- 
ther upon  the  question  proposed  to 
them  by  the  House,  whether,  if  a fo- 
reigner, owing  no  allegiance  to  the 
Crown  of  England,  violates  in  a fo- 
reign country  the  wife  of  the  King's 
eldest  son,  and  she  consents  thereto, 
she  commits  high  treason,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act  of  the  25th  Ed- 
Ward  III.?  And  we  are  of  opinion, 
that  such  an  individual,  under  such 
circumstances,  does  not  commit  high 
treason,  within  the  meaning  of  that 
Act.” 


The  House  having  now  voted  that 
counsel  should  be  called  in,  the  fold- 
ing doors  behind  the  bar  were  thrown 
open,  and  Messrs  Brougham,  Den- 
man, Lushington,  Williams,  Tindal, 
and  Wild,  followed  by  Mr  Vizard, 
appeared  on  behalf  of  her  Majesty. 
A moment  after,  the  Attorney  and 
Solicitor-General,  the  King's  Advo- 
cate, Dr  Adam,  and  Mr  Park,  enter- 
ed by  the  door  commonly  appropria- 
ted to  strangers.  They  were  attend- 
ed by  the  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury, 
and  by  Mr  Powell,  who  attended  the 
Milan  commission. 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton  having  de- 
manded by  whom  the  Attorney-Ge- 
neral had  been  instructed  to  appear. 
Lord  Liverpool  replied,  that  it  was  in 
consequence  of  an  order  received  from 
the  House.  He  had  taken  those  steps 
which  to  him  seemed  best,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  information.  He 
had  applied  for  information  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, and  with  that,  and  such 
other  information  as  had  been  obtain- 
ed, he  now  appeared  for  the  purpose 
of  opening  the  case. 

.Mr  Brougham  rose,  and  urged  that 
the  time  was  now  come,  when  he 
ought  to  be  heard  against  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill.  He  alluded  to  the 
case  in  1692,  of  the  Duchess  of  Nor- 
folk, who  had  been  heard  on  that 
ground  over  and  over,  both  at  the 
first  and  second  reading ; also  to  that 
of  Knight  and  Burkett,  in  1692 ; and 
of  Lord  Anglesea,  in  1700. 

Counsel  being  removed,  the  Earl 
of  Liverpool  suggested,  that  the  re- 
gular course  was  first  to  receive  the 
evidence,  and  then  to  hear  counsel, 
both  upon  the  principle  of  the  bill, 
and  upon  the  facts  proved.  The 
Chancellor  expressed  the  same  opi- 
nion ; but  Lord  Lansdowne  obser- 
ving, that  if  the  learned  counsel  pre- 
ferred to  argue  at  present  on  the 
principle  of  the  bill,  it  might  spare 
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the  painful  necessity  of  going  at  all 
into  the  evidence,  the  permission  to 
do  so  was  carried  without  a division. 

Mr  Brougham,  accepting  the  per- 
mission, proceeded  to  argue  against 
the  principle  of  the  bill.  He  object- 
ed, first,  that  it  was  a private  law,  in- 
troduced in  a particular  case  for  the 
punishment  of  an  individual.  It  was 
a mode  of  proceeding  known  unhap- 
pily in  the  jurisprudence  of  all  coun- 
tries, but  never  resorted  to  in  any 
country,  nor  in  the  worst  of  times, 
without  producing  a deep  sense  of  its 
hateful  consequences,  and  its  utter 
repugnance  to  every  sound  principle 
of  jurisprudence.  Such  laws  had,  in 
the  earliest  periods  of  Roman  juris- 
prudence, been  called  privilegia,  but 
privilegia  odiosa.  They  were  such, 
indeed,  that  governments,  not  the 
wisest  or  the  best,  had  started  back 
at  the  idea  of  plunging  into  such 
courses.  Enactments  of  this  nature, 
in  the  age  following  that  in  which 
they  had  served  their  temporary  pur- 
pose, had  been  almost  always  rescind- 
ed. He  w’ould  pass  over  the  acts  of 
that  barbarous  and  detested  prince, 
Henry  VIII.  The  case  of  the  Earl  of 
Strafford  was  sufficient  for  his  pur- 
pose. The  bill  reversing  his  attain- 
der, branded  it  with  such  horror,  that 
all  proceedings  relative  to  it  were  to 
be  cancelled.  The  present  bill,  sub- 
stituting for  death  deprivation  of 
rank  the  most  illustrious,  removal 
from  a station  the  most  exalted,  and 
the  loss  of  privileges  the  most  es- 
teemed amongst  women — ay,  and 
what  was  yet  dearer,  the  ruin  of  her 
character  and  happiness — belonged 
strictly  and  technically  to  that  class 
of  enactments,  which  their  lordships’ 
predecessors  had  thus  characterized. 
The  worst  of  those  bills  (not  except- 
ing even  those  relating  to  the  wives 
of  Harry  VIII.)  was,  when  compa- 
red with  the  present,  a regular,  con- 
sistent, and  judicial  proceeding.  Im- 


peachment applied  to  all  cases  not 
cognizable  by  the  ordinary  jurisdic- 
tions : There  could  be  no  reason 
against  impeachment,  therefore,  ex- 
cept that  the  evidence  was  so  lame 
and  defective,  that  no  House  of  Com- 
mons could  be  expected  to  pass  a vote 
upon  it.  In  impeachment,  her  Ma- 
jesty would  have  had  a specification 
of  the  charges,  and  all  the  advantages 
of  a real  judicial  proceeding.  He 
would  not  say  that  the  present  mea- 
sure might  not  be  carried  on  in  the 
spirit  of  justice,  but  in  every  other  | 
respect  it  wras  as  unlike  a just  mea- 
sure, as  any  to  be  found  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  Parliament.  He  would 
ask,  where  was  that  impelling  and 
overruling  necessity  (he  did  not  say 
motive,  for  that  might  be  guessed) 
which  alone  could  prescribe  and  jus- 
tify this  measure  ? Was  the  succes- 
sion or  its  purity  endangered,  or  was 
there  even  a possibility  of  its  being 
ut  in  jeopardy  ? If  this  question  had 
een  brought  forward  while  his  illus- 
trious client  was  only  Princess  of 
Wales,  divorce  could  have  been  ob- 
tained only  on  the  ordinary  terms, 
and  wrould  consequently  have  been 
impossible.  Her  enemies  had  waited 
till  the  question  w'as  not  between 
man  and  wife,  but  between  King  and 
Queen.  On  this  ground,  however, 
he  could  not  but  implore  their  Lord- 
ships  to  pause.  “ I put  out  of  view,” 
said  Mr  Brougham,  “ at  present  the 
question  of  recrimination  : I raised  it 
for  the  purpose  of  my  argument,  and 
I shall  pursue  it  no  further.  I should 
be  most  deeply,  and  I may  say  with 
perfect  truth,  unfeignedly  afflicted,  if, 
in  the  progress  of  this  ill-omened 
question,  the  necessity  were  imposed 
upon  me  of  mentioning  it  again  ; and 
I should  act  directly  in  the  teeth  ot 
the  instructions  of  this  illustrious  wo- 
man— (pointing  to  the  Queen,  who 
sat  immediately  below  him.)  I should 
disobey  her  solemn  commands,  if  I 
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used  even  the  word  recrimina- 
without  being  driven  to  it  by  an 
ute  and  over-ruling  compulsion, 
r argument,  and  every  thing  re- 
Jg  from  it,  1 willingly  postpone 
he  day  of  necessity  ; and,  in  the 
t way,  I dismiss,  for  the  present, 
:her  questions  respecting  the  Con- 
or connexions  of  any  parties  pre- 
s to  marriage.  These  I say  not 
word  about  ; they  are  dangerous 
tremendous  questions,  the  conse- 
nces  of  discussing  which,  at  the 
sent  moment,  I will  not  even  trust 
>elf  to  describe.  At  present,  1 hold 
n to  be  needless  to  the  safety  of 
client ; but  when  the  necessity 
ves,  an  advocate  knows  but  one 
y,  and,  cost  what  it  may,  he  must 
charge  it.”  Was  the  mere  bestow- 
' of  favours  upon  a person,  who  had 
m in  a menial  situation,  so  fatal  to 
.‘honour  and  dignity  of  the  Crown  ? 

* appealed  to  the  justice  of  the 
5use,  to  the  heads  of  the  church 
iged  before  him,  if  adultery  was  to 
considered  a crime  only  in  wo- 
rn— if  the  fame  of  the  country  was 
ore  tarnished  by  it  when  proved 
jainst  a lady,  than  when  confessed 
M prince.  “ It  is  with  the  utmost 
un  that  I make  this  statement : It 
wrung  from  me  by  hard  com  pul- 
on  ; for  there  is  not  a man  who  ac- 
nowledges,  with  a deeper  sense  of 
latitude  than  I do,  all  the  obligations 
rhich  this  country  and  Europe  owes 
° that  illustrious  individual.  I say  it 
lot— -God  forbid  I should — to  visit 
harshly  upon  him  any  of  the  failings 
>f  our  common  nature,  much  less  to 
dter  in  one  iota  my  recorded  sense  of 
he  baseness  of  that  conspiracy,  by 
fhich  those  failings  were  dragged  be- 
i0Te  the  public.  I bring  it  forward, 
because  it  is  in  truth  an  answer  to  this 
ease.  Why  was  no  bill  of  degradation 
brought  in  in  1809,  .after  the  resolu- 
te of'  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a 
vol.  xiii.  pa  BT  i. 


full  confession  on  behalf  of  the  party 
accused,  that  he  had  been  guilty  of 
f most  immoral  and  unbecoming  con- 
duct ?”’  Mr  B.  called  upon  the  other 
side  to  produce  an  instance  in  which  a 
marriage  had  been  dissolved,  without 
the  husband  having  come  forward  to 
complain.  Marriage  had  been  justly 
described  by  Sir'  William  Scott,  as 
the  parent,  not  the  child  of  civil  so- 
ciety— as  a religious  as  well  as  a ci- 
vil contract.  The  Attorney-General 
would  not  allow  that  the  King  was 
his  client.  He  made  his  appearance 
at  the  bar,  as  counsel  for  nobody. 
Ministers  had  acted  in  such  a way  as 
to  make  it  impossible  to  believe  that 
they  credited  the  preamble  to  the 
bill.  They  had  done  every  thing  to 
forward  the  Queen’s  departure  out  of 
the  country,  and  to  encourage  her 
stay.  They  had  never  given  her  the 
least  hint  as  to  the  reports  said  to  be 
circulated  about  her  conduct — had 
never  said,  “ Return  ; this  is  danger- 
ous— the  country  suffers — the  Crown 
is  dishonoured — the  Royal  Family 
degraded,  by  these  calumnious  re- 
ports.” To  the  last  moment  she  was 
warned  not  to  come  back.  She  was 
to  be  pensioned,  largely  pensioned, 
for  not  coming  home.  She  was  to 
enjoy  the  rank  she  had  degraded, 
and  the  privileges  she  had  forfeited. 
She  was  to  have  an  income  to  enable 
her  to  be  wicked  on  a larger  scale  ; 
all  levity,  all  indiscretion, — even 
**  adulterous  intercourse”  was  to  be 
pardoned  on  one  condition  ; and  that 
condition  was,  that  she  should  conti- 
nue abroad,  before  the  eyes  of  fo- 
reigners. who  envied  and  hated  us. 
She  was  to  be  the  degrading  specta- 
cle of  the  Queen  of  this  country, 
without  one  of  the  virtues  that  ought 
to  belong  to  her  sex  and  condition. 
With  these  facts  before  him,  he  must 
have  a mind  capable  of  swallowing 
the  most  monstrous  improbabilities, 
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•who  could  lend  himself  for  one  mo- 
ment to  the  belief,  that  ministers 
gave  credit  to  the  preamble  of  the 
bill. 

Mr  Brougham’s  speech  being  con- 
cluded, Mr  Denman  obtained  permis- 
sion to  delay  his  address  to  the  House 
till  next  day.  He  expressed  strongly 
his  sense  of  the  importance  of  his  of- 
fice— an  office  which,  in  the  present 
hour  of  trial  and  of  difficulty,  he  pri- 
zed far  more  highly  than  the  proud- 
est favours  which  royalty  could  con- 
fer in  the  moment  of  prosperity.  The 
committee  had  not  acted  in  any  de- 
gree as  a grand  jury  ; they  had  mere- 
ly found  that  there  was  room  for  so- 
lemn inquiry,  but  had  not  pronounced 
any  opinion  upon  the  facts,  nor  re- 
commended the  proceeding  by  bill. 
The  charge  of  a degrading  intimacy 
w as  one  too  vague  to  become  the  object 
of  legislative  or  judicial  investigation. 
The  familiarity  and  openness  of  man- 
ners, which  was  generally  graceful 
and  engaging,  might  appear  blame- 
able  to  persons  of  a reserved  and  au- 
stere character.  Anne  Boleyn,  whose 
innocence  was  generally  acknowled- 
ed,  had  been  remarked  by  Hume  as 
aving  a certain  gaiety,  and  even  le- 
vity of  manner,  which  exposed  her  to 
the  malice  of  her  enemies.  A re- 
markable instance  of  familiarity  with 
persons  of  low  station,  occurred  when 
the  illustrious  party  was  Prince  of 
Wales,  during  which  period  a note 
was  once  delivered  to  him,  commen- 
cing in  this  way — “ Sam  Spriggs,  of 
the  Cocoa-tree,  sends  his  compliments 
to  his  Royal  Highness.”  The  Prince, 
onafterwardsmeetingwithMrSpriggs, 
observed  to  him,  “ This  may  be  very 
well  between  you  and  me,  Sam  ; but, 
for  God's  sake,  do  not  play  these 
tricks  with  our  high  fellows  ; it  would 
never  do  with  Norfolk  or  Arundel.” 
The  learned  Counsel  then  urged  the 
inconsistency  of  the  charges  made  by 
ministers  with  the  proposals  which 


they  had  offered.  The  preamble  to 
the  bill  appeared  to  him  equally  irre- 
concileable  to  the  alleged  facts  of  the 
case.  He  did  not  wish  to  treat  the 
subject  with  levity,  yet  it  appeared  to 
him  that  they  had  been  rehearsing  the 
School  for  Scandal — that 'they  had 
been  performing  a solemn  farce.  Had 
Malvolio  really  intrigued  with  his  mis- 
tress ? or  had  the  ether  servants  quar- 
relled with  the  steward,  and  determi- 
ned to  seek  revenge  ? A trial  her 
Majesty  had  challenged  ; but  she  re- 
garded the  bill  as  no  trial— as  a pro- 
ceeding calculated  only  to  bew  ilder 
and  betray,  and  as  to  the  justice  of 
which  the  public  w'ould  have  a right 
to  entertain  strong  suspicions.  Mr 
Denman  referred  in  the  same  tone  as 
Mr  Brougham,  to  the  disgraceful  case 
of  Lord  Strafford.  When  he  com- 
menced his  address,  his  royal  client 
had  not  entered  the  House,  and  there- 
fore he  nowr,  in  her  presence,  once 
more  appealed  to  their  lordships  to 
avert  this  public  mischief-— miscalled 
a trial.  Her  Majesty  was  departing 
from  no  principle  in  making  this  ap- 
peal : she  still  challenged  a trial,  but 
a fair  trial ; she  was  not  satisfied  that 
her  accuser  should  send  sealed  bags 
of  papers  to  the  most  distinguished 
of  her  judges,  or  that  the  final  sen- 
tence should  be  pronounced  by  him- 
self. Wras  this  a bill  of  divorce,  or 
was  it  not;  and  was  divorce  ever 
granted,  except  when  the  complain- 
ing party  was  free  from  blame  ? Let 
their  Lordships,  then,suppose  the  case 
of  a young  and  accomplished  woman 
coming  to  these  shores  from  a foreign 
country,  with  prospects  of  splendour 
almost  unparalleled ; that  on  her  ar- 
rival, instead  of  meeting  an  affection- 
ate husband,  she  found  an  alienated 
mind  : that  the  solemnities  of  marri- 
age did  not  prevent  his  being  still  sur- 
rounded by  mistresses  ; that  the  birth 
of  a child,  instead  of  affording  a pledge 
of  mutual  regard,  became  the  signal 
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of  aggravated  insult,  and  was  shortly 
followed  by  her  expulsion  from  the 
husband's  roof.  That,  even  then, 
spies  were  placed  over  her  to  report  or 
to  fabricate  stories  of  her  conduct.  If, 
after  all  these  circumstances,  an  ex 
parte  inquiry  took  place  and  termina- 
ted in  a complete  acquittal ; and,  in 
consequence  of  that  acquittal,  she 
was  restored  to  society  and  to  the 
embraces  of  a father  by  whom  she 
was  never  deserted  ; if,  subsequently, 
she  had  been  induced  to  go  abroad, 
and  the  same  machinations  were  re- 
newed against  her,  in  the  hope  that 
what  had  failed  in  England  might 
succeed  in  Italy,  and  the  charges, 
which  had  before  been  blown  to  atoms 
by  argument  and  ridicule,  might  at 
length  avail,  if  not  to  convict,  at  least 
to  blacken,  to  degrade,  and  to  de- 
stroy ; in  a case  like  this,  where  the 
husband  has  thus  shewn  himself  indif- 
ferent to  the  honour  and  happiness  of 
his  wife — where  he  has  abdicated  all 
those  duties  which  alone  gave  him  the 
rights  of  a husband — would  their  lord- 
ships  listen  for  one  moment  to  his 
case  ? It  appeared,  that  this  question 
might  at  some  distant  period  lead  to 
a disputed  succession.  If  his  Majes- 
ty should  again  marry,  and  a child, 
the  fruit  of  that  marriage,  be  born, 
there  might  yet  remain  in  moral  and 
religious  minds  a doubt  as  to  the  va- 
lidity of  that  marriage,  and  whether 
its  offspring  had  a just  title  to  the 
crown.  Mr  Denman  then  referred,  in 
the  same  tone  as  his  precursor,  to 
certain  proceedings  in  1809,  relative 
to  an  illustrious  person,  the  heir-ap- 
parent to  the  throne.  So,  with  re- 
gard to  the  other  Royal  Dukes  of  the 
same  illustrious  family,  the  same  ob- 
jection might  perhaps  be  addressed 
to  them,  if  their  conduct  for  six  whole 
years  were  to  be  examined  with  a view 
of  detecting  scandalous  freedoms  or 
adulterous  intercourse.  If  by  the  in- 


troduction of  a measure  like  that  be- 
fore their  lordships,  one  peer  could 
uncrown  the  Queen,  another  peer 
might  uncrown  the  King  ; and  lie 
would  say  further,  that  the  public 
opinion,  which,  after  all,  must  dispose 
of  crowns,  and  sceptres,  and  king- 
doms, w’ould  receive  the  same  bias 
with  equal  facility.  It  was  very  re- 
markable, but  their  lordships  would 
well  remember,  that  the  origin  of  the 
French  Revolution  was  marked  by 
cal  umnies  and  libels  againstthe  F rench 
Queen — imputations  against  that  un- 
fortunate woman,  which  were  coupled 
with  slanders  and  insinuations  against 
all  that  was  pure,  and  noble,  and  ho- 
nourable, in  France.  Their  lordships 
would  recollect  that  eventful  and 
gloomy  period,  when  the  unhallowed 
hands  of  desperate  men  were  raised 
against  insulted  royalty — a period  at 
which,  as  had  been  well  observed  by 
an  elegant  writer  (Mr  Burke),  all  the 
beautiful  delicacy  of  the  female  cha- 
racter was  violated  and  despised — a 
period  at  which  that  modest  sensi- 
tiveness, that  sacred  purity,  which 
impose  upon  man  **  all  those  moral 
obligations  which  the  heart  owns, 
and  which  the  understanding  ratifies, 
were  lost  in  the  licentious  profligacy 
of  the  day ; when  it  had  become  a 
common  observation,  that  “ a king 
was  but  a man — a queen  was  but  a 
woman — a woman  was  but  an  animal, 
and  that  animal  not  of  the  highest 
order/’  The  greatness  of  the  female 
character  consisted  in  throwing  from 
it,  to  an  immeasurable  distance,  that 
species  of  impertinence  and  intrusion 
which  wrould  presume  to  violate,  by 
unwarranted  inquiries,  the  sanctity  of 
domestic  privacy ; and  upon  these 
grounds  alone  he  might  rest  his  only 
and  general  defence,  if  it  were  neces- 
sary, of  the  Queen,  against  a measure 
intended  to  exclude  from  the  throne 
her  who  ought  to  adorn  it — who  came 
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here  with  every  expectation,  with 
every  reasonable  hope,  of  sharing  it 
•—and  who,  it  was  now  attempted  to 
be  argued,  had  forfeited — not  forfeit- 
ed, indeed,  but  had  lost — her  just 
claim  to  it.  The  learned  Counsel 
then  urged  the  religious,  as  well  as 
civil  character  of  marriage,  on  which 
he  was  particularly  anxious  that  Dr 
Lushington  should  be  heard ; he  re- 
presented the  hardship  which  his  il- 
lustrious client  suffered,  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  a bill  of  pains  and  penal- 
ties, for  a judicial  proceeding ; he  pro- 
tested in  her  name  against  the  former 
measure,  and  he  concluded,  “ I beg 
to  say,  my  Lords,  that  whatever  may 
be  enacted — whatever  may  be  done 
by  the  exertions  of  any  individual, 
by  the  perversion  of  truth,  or  through 
the  perjury  of  witnesses — whatever 
be  the  consequences  which  may  follow, 
and  whatever  she  may  suffer — I will, 
for  one,  never  withdraw  from  her  those 
sentiments  of  dutiful  homage  which 
I owe  to  her  rank,  to  her  situation,  to 
her  superior  mind,  to  her  great  and 
royal  heart ; nor,  my  Lords,  will  I ever 
pay  to  any  one  who  may  usurp  her 
Majesty's  station,  that  respect  which 
belongs  alone  to  her  whom  the  laws 
of  God  and  man  have  made  the  Con- 
sort of  the  King,  and  the  Queen  of 
these  kingdoms.” 

The  Attorney-General  could  not 
help  remarking  the  extraordinary  li- 
cence taken  by  the  learned  Counsel. 
Instead  of  arguingstrictly  on  the  prin- 
ciple ofthe  bill, they  had  goneinto  state- 
ments of  facts,  which,  although  they 
were  all  introduced  into  this  part  of 
the  case  as  facts,he  must  contend  were 
not  yet  founded  on  the  evidence  be- 
fore their  lordships;  by  assumptions, 
gratuitously  made ; and  by  calumnies 
— (an  expression  by  which  he  meant 
not  the  slightest  disrespect  to  his 
learned  friends,  but  he  must  repeat  it) 
— by  calumnies,  unsupported,  at  pre- 


sent, by  any  thing  but  their  own  as- 
sertion. They  had  been  reasoned 
upon,  however,  as  if  certain  and  in- 
disputable ; and  the  passions  and  feel- 
ings of  their  lordships  had  been  work- 
ed upon  accordingly  by  speeches  of 
the  most  extraordinary  eloquence,  the 
impressions  of  which  he  implored  them 
to  efface  from  their  minds.  The  sim- 
ple dry  question  before  them  was, 
whether  the  bill  was  sustainable  upon 
principle.  The  learned  Counsel  then 
stated  the  grounds  on  which  an  im- 
peachment could  not  lie,  and  conse- 
quently a legislative  proceeding  was 
necessary.  If  he  had  not  known  it  to 
be  the  opinion  of  others,  in  whose  le- 
gal judgment  he  could  confide,  that 
the  charge  contained  in  the  preamble 
of  this  bill  did  not  amount  to  high 
treason — an  opinion  which  fortunate- 
ly was  now  formally  sanctioned  by 
the  highest  authorities  that  could  be 
referred  to,  he  would  not  have  pre- 
sumed to  stand  at  their  lordships’  bar 
as  the  advocate  of  the  present  course 
of  proceeding.  That  uncertainty  was 
now  removed,  and  he  boldly  challen- 
ged his  learned  friends  to  the  argu- 
ment, and  defied  them  to  produce  a 
single  case  in  support  of  their  asser- 
tion, that  the  facts  alleged  in  the  pre* 
amble  of  this  bill  would  bear  out  an 
impeachment,  and  that,  consequently, 
an  impeachment  was  the  course  that 
ought  to  have  been  adopted.  The 
learned  Counsel  reprobated  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  witnesses  had  been 
treated,  as  suborned,  perjured  spies, 
calumniators,  and  traducers.  This 
was  tampering  with  their  lordships' 
feelings,  and  treating  the  subject  quite 
unfairly  at  a time  when  they  had  not 
heard  a single  deposition.  His  learn- 
ed friends  had  much  abused  the  liber- 
ty they  had  obtained,  of  arguing  now 
against  the  principle  of  the  bill.  How 
should  he  be  arraigned  if  he  so  far 
forgot  himself  as  to  expatiate  on  the 
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enormities  of  the  charge  contained  in 
the  preamble  of  this  bill  against  a per- 
son of  the  high  rank  of  Queen,  then 
indeed  a Princess,  but  niece  to  the  late 
King  of  Prussia,  and  next  in  rank  to 
theQueen  of  England?  How  shouldhe 
be  arraigned  by  his  learned  friends,  if 
he  in  the  present  stage  were  to  enlarge 
on  the  evidence  about  to  be  produced  ? 
The  pain  of  the  task  would  be  great 
enough,  God  knew,  when  the  neces- 
sity arrived.  The  present  bill  was  no 
more  an  ex  post  facto  law,  than  every 
divorce  bill  was.  Her  Majesty  would 
be  deprived  of  no  means  of  defence  as 
Queen,  which  she  would  have  enjoy- 
ed as  Princess  of  Wales.  She  courted 
inquiry  ; and  the  present  bill  afforded 
the  means  of  as  complete  and  fair  in- 
quiry, as  either  impeachment  or  any 
other  measure  would  have  done.  His 
mind  was  in  no  degree  affected  by 
the  declamatory  topics  in  which  the 
other  side  had  indulged.  He  felt  that 
he  was  addressing  a grave  assembly, 
composed  of  persons  of  the  highest 
rank,  attainments,  and  honour,  in  the 
country ; and  he  knew  that  on  such 
an  occasion  appeals  to  the  passions, 
however  they  might  excite  admira- 
tion for  the  advocate  at  the  bar,  would 
ultimately  be  of  no  effect.  Their  lord- 
ships  were  not  to  be  made,  either  by 
entreaty,  by  hints,  or  by  menaces,  to 
swerve  from  the  straight-forward 
path  of  duty.  He  was  aware  that 
this,  as  it  had  been  called  by  his 
learned  friend  Mr  Denman,  was  a 
tremendous  inquiry : he  knew  that 
the  peace  of  the  country  might  be 
affected  by  it ; but  he  kne>v  also  that 
clamour  would  have  no  effect  on  their 
lordships'  minds.  He  was  not  ap- 
palled ; he  did  not  fear  for  the  fu- 
ture : he  had  such  confidence  in  the 
good  sense  of  the  country,  that  he 
felt  assured,  when  the  facts  were  be- 
fore them  which  had  hitherto  been 
concealed,  and  in  ignorance  of  which 
their  minds  had  artfully  been  wrought 


on,  they  would  see  the  necessity  and 
the  propriety  of  the  course  that  had 
been  resorted  to.  The  question  was 
a momentous  one,  affecting  not  only 
the  parties  immediately  concerned, 
but  the  dignity  and  honour  of  the 
country  itself.  “If  innocent,  however," 
contin  ued  the  learned  gentleman,  “ the 
party  accused  need  not  fear  your  lord- 
ships’  judgment.  If  guilty,  I am  sure 
that  nothing  can  be  stated  which  will 
induce  you  to  swerve  from  the  path 
of  duty  ; but  that,  fearless  of  popular 
clamour,  you  will  put  your  hands  to 
your  hearts,  and  decide  conscientious- 
ly and  justly.  By  your  lordships* 
decision  you  will  satisfy  the  public, 
that  while  the  meanest  subject  in  the 
realm  is  protected  by  innocence,  the 
highest  subject  cannot  offend  with 
impunity." 

The  Solicitor-General  equally  con- 
demned the  course  followed  by  the 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side.  Instead 
of  temperately  discussing  a grave, 
dry,  constitutional  question,  they  had 
indulged  in  personal  invective,  and 
the  most  unfounded  aspersions.  The 
question  appeared  to  him  very  sim- 
ple. By  a technical  distinction  of 
law’,  the  Queen  Consort,  committing 
adultery  with  a foreigner  abroad, 
could  not  be  brought  in  as  guilty  of 
high  treason.  Yet,  if  the  Queen  Con- 
sort was  guilty  of  a crime  but  one 
shade  removed  from  the  highest  crime 
known  to  the  law — of  the  deepest  dye 
either  in  a religious,  a moral,  or  a ci- 
vil point  of  view — was  a person  so 
regardless  of  what  she  owed  to  the 
country,  to  the  crown,  and  to  her 
rank,  to  sit  on  the  throne  by  the  side 
of  the  monarch  of  these  realms?  Could 
he  address  an  assembly  of  men  of  ho- 
nour, stating  that  such  scandalous 
conduct  had  taken  place,  and  at  the 
same  time  affirm  that  the  person  who 
had  been  guilty  of  it  was  worthy  to 
remain  upon  the  throne  of  England? 
The  pains  and  penalties  attached  to 
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this  bill,  were  no  greater  than  in  any 
common  case  of  divorce ; and  was 
the  King  to  have  less  means  of  re- 
dress than  the  humblest  individual  ? 
It  appeared  to  him  that  there  could 
be  no  necessity  so  great  as  that  which 
called  for  the  present  inquiry ; the 
necessity  of  not  allowing  such  a se- 
ries of  conduct  as  was  here  charged 
to  pass  with  impunity,  and  the  indi- 
vidual so  demeaning  herself  to  sit  on 
the  throne  of  these  realms.  He  agreed, 
indeed,  that  silence  upon  this  subject 
could  hardly  be  purchased  at  so  dear 
a price : but  the  moment  the  Queen 
challenged  inquiry,  the  moment  she 
asserted  her  innocence,  the  moment 
she  set  her  foot  in  the  country,  and 
claimed  her  rank  and  privileges  as 
Queen  Consort,  it  became  impossible 
to  shun  this  dreadful  proceeding. 
Bills  of  pains  and  penalties  had  been 
as  old  as  the  constitution,  and  were 
essential  to  it.  The  case  of  Strafford 
was  wholly  inapplicable  ; the  injustice 
of  it  consisted  in  the  Houses  having 
been  overawed  by  violence  and  cla- 
mour out  of  doors.  It  had  been  said, 
who  was  the  complaining  party-  True 
it  was,  that  the  King  was  not  here  the 
complaining  party ; it  did  not  suit  his 
high  character  and  station  to  come 
before  this  court  as  the  complaining 
party ; but,  knowing  the  facts  of  the 
case,  he  pursued  the  course  befitting 
his  dignified  and  princely  capacity  ; 
he  ordered  the  papers  to  be  laid  be- 
fore the  parliament,  that  it  might  deal 
with  the  case  as  to  its  wisdom  might 
seem  meet.  Thus  he  became  a con- 
senting, though  not  a complaining, 
party.  It  had  been  the  misfortune  of 
these  proceedings,  from  the  com- 
mencement, and  through  every  stage, 
that  collateral  topics,  calculated  to 
excite  prejudice,  and  to  inflame  the 
passions  of*  the  multitude — to  create 
distractionin  the  country, and  to  shake 
the  very  foundations  of  the  monarchy, 
had  been  introduced  by  the  profes- 


sional and  unprofessional  advisers  of 
the  Queen.  In  touching  on  recrimi- 
nation, his  learned  friends  had  intro- 
duced a topic,  from  which  their  minds 
must  have  revolted,  and  which  they 
could  not  but  know  to  be  inapplica- 
ble. They  had  even  advanced  the 
extraordinary  proposition,  that  there 
was  no  difference  between  adultery 
committed  byva  man  and  a woman. 
But  why  was  this  topic  introduced  ? 
For  a most  strange  and  unjustifiable 
purpose.  He  should  have  thought 
that  the  common  feeling  of  delicacy 
and  humanity,  which  he  knew  per- 
vaded the  bosoms  of  his  learned 
friends,  would  have  compelled  absti- 
nence at  least  on  this  point.  It  was 
an  unwarrantable,  because  an  unne- 
cessary, attack  upon  an  illustrious 
personage,  whose  conduct  had  been 
twice  dragged  before  the  House.  His 
great  talents  and  popularity  through- 
out the  country  might  at  all  times, 
but  more  particularly  at  the  present 
moment,  have  shielded  him  from  so 
cruel  and  so  wanton  an  assault. 
Knowing  from  what  quarter  it  pro- 
ceeded, it  filled  him  with  surprise  and 
amazement.  It  had  been  insinuated 
that  her  Majesty  had  been  encoura- 
ged to  go  abroad,  that  she  might  fall 
a victim  to  a foul  conspiracy.  Was 
this  meant  as  a charge  against  mini- 
sters ? Was  it  possible  to  suppose  that 
such  detestable  wickedness  could  en- 
ter into  the  minds  of  the  basest  in  so- 
ciety, much  less  into  the  minds  of  men 
refined  by  education,  polished  by  in- 
tercourse with  the  highest  classes,  and 
raised  by  their  talents  to  the  highest 
functions  of  the  state  ? He  would  no 
longer  follow  the  wandering  course 
of  his  learned  friends,  but  would  only 
remind  the  I louse,  that  the  question 
before  them  simply  related  to  the  mode 
of  proceeding,  and  he  trusted  they 
would  find  no  reason  f or  altering  that 
which  they  had  deliberately  adopted. 

Mr  Brougham  replied  at  some 
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length,  after  which  Lord  King  an- 
nounced a motion.  That  it  appears  to 
the  House  that  it  is  not  necessary  for 
the  public  safety,  that  the  bill  enti- 
tled “ An  act  to  deprive  her  Majes- 
ty,” &c.  should  pass  into  a law. 

On  the  following  day  this  motion 
was  fully  debated,  being  supported 
by  Lord  King  himself,  and  at  great 
length  by  Earl  Grey  ; while  the  Earl 
of  Liverpool  spoke  in  opposition.  The 
debate  was  long  and  animated ; but 
as  no  topic  could  now  be  introduced, 
which  had  not  already  been  urged 
over  and  over,  an  analysis  of  it  would 
have  little  interest.  There  was  some 
novelty,  however,  in  the  statement 
made  by  Lord  Liverpool,  relative  to 
the  allegation,  that  the  whole  object 
of  this  bill  was,  that  the  illustrious 
personage  filling  the  throne  might  be 
able  to  get  rid  of  his  wife,  and  marry 
again.  He  (Lord  Liverpool)  declared 
most  solemnly  before  their  Lordships, 
that  he  believed  that  no  such  feeling 
had  entered  into  the  mind  of  his  Ma- 
jesty. For  himself,  and  for  those  who 
acted  with  him,  he  could  assure  the 
House,  that  that  provision  was  a part 
of  the  bill  to  which  the  least  value 
was  attached.  Undoubtedly  it  fol- 
lowed as  a corollary  to  the  rest  of  the 
measure — it  was  a fair  and  ordinary 
conclusion  ; but  it  was  the  least  im- 
portant part  of  it,  and  was  very  far 
from  being  its  chief  object  and  in- 
tention. 

The  motion  was  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  181  to  65. 

Lord  Liverpool  having  moved  that 
counsel  be  called  in,  Earl  Grey  and 
Lord  Calthorpe  made  a last  attempt 
to  stop  proceedings,  by  negativing 
this  proposition.  It  was  carried,  how- 
ever, by  a majority  of  176  to  64. 

The  Attorney-General  now  enter- 
ed, and,  at  the  desire  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  proceeded  to  open  the 
case.  This  opening  speech  consisted 


almost  entirely  of  a detail  of  the  facts, 
which  counsel  were  prepared  to  prove 
against  her  Majesty.  It  composed, 
therefore,  an  abstract  of  the  evidence 
afterwards  produced,  which  evidence 
having  been  given  at  great  length  in 
the  first  article  of  the  Appendix,  it 
would  neither  be  necessary  nor  con- 
sistent with  our  limits,  to  introduce 
it  here  in  a different  shape. 

The  Attorney-General  having  con- 
cluded, immediately  introduced  his 
witnesses.  The  appearance  of  the 
first  of  them,  Theodore  Majocchi,  was 
followed  by  a loud  scream  from  the 
Queen,  who,  calling  out  “ Theodore !” 
immediately  ran  out.  This  action  cau- 
sed an  extraordinary  sensation  in  the 
House,  and  when  reported ; through- 
out the  country,  her  enemies  pro- 
claiming it  as  the  symptom  of  consci- 
ous guilt,  and  of  dreaded  detection  at 
the  view  of  one  well  able  to  witness 
it ; while  her  friends  described  it  as 
a natural  agitation  at  the  view  of  an 
old  and  long  favourite  servant,  coming 
forward  to  betray  her. 

The  period  from  the  21st  of  August 
to  the  7th  of  September,  was  now  un- 
interruptedly occupied  in  the  hearing 
of  evidence  against  the  Queen.  For 
this,  as  already  hinted,  our  readers 
are  referred  to  the  first  article  of  the 
Appendix,  where  it  is  given  at  very 
full  length.  We  have  preserved,  in 
all  the  important  parts,  both  the  ip - 
sissima  verba , and  the  form  of  ques- 
tion and  answer,  without  which  the 
spirit  and  character  of  testimony  can 
never  be  fully  exhibited.  Having  de- 
voted to  this  purpose  so  large  a pro- 
portion of  our  pages,  it  could  serv- 
no  purpose  to  give  here  a comparae 
tively  uninteresting  abstract. 

The  evidence  being  closed,  the  So- 
licitor-General proceeded  to  sum  up. 
Before  beginning  this  task,  however, 
he  begged  their  Lordships  would  al- 
low him  a few  moments  to  justify 
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himself,  and  his  other  friends  who  act- 
ed with  him,  as  to  the  course  pursued 
by  them,  and  the  principles  by  which 
they  were  actuated,  in  conducting 
this  most  painful  and  anxious  inqui- 
ry. The  moment  the  Attorney-Ge- 
neral had  received  his  instructions  to 
support  this  bill,  he,  together  with 
his  learned  friends  who  were  appoint- 
ed to  assist  him,  directed  their  most 
minute  and  anxious  attention  to  col- 
lect all  the  evidence  that  it  would  be 
their  duty  to  adduce  before  their  Lord- 
ships  upon  such  an  occasion.  They 
lost  not  a moment  in  weighing  well 
and  considering  all  the  materials,  and 
every  other  evidence  which  could  bear 
upon  this  great  question.  They  col- 
lected together  and  digested  every 
thing  which  they  thought  material  to 
this  paramount  inquiry,  without  re- 
gard to  either  the  influence  or  the 
impression  which  any  parts  of  that 
evidence  were  calculated  to  create 
when  it  came  before  their  lordships. 
In  so  doing,  they  felt  that  they  were 
performing  their  duty  fully,  fairly, 
and  candidly  to  their  lordships.  Now” 
that  the  evidence  had  been  gone 
through,  they  trusted  their  lordships 
thought  they  had  fully  discharged 
the  duty  imposed  upon  them.  They 
felt,  that  in  the  progress  of  this  cause, 
they  were  not  to  make  themselves  a 
party  to  the  inquiry  ; but  to  pursue 
it,  according  to  their  lordships’  in- 
structions, fairly,  candidly,  and  ho- 
nestly. The  learned  Counsel  then  pro- 
ceeded to  sum  up  the  various  facts 
detailed  in  the  evidence,  through 
which,  for  reasons  now  repeatedly 
mentioned,  we  decline  to  follow  him. 
We  may  quote,  however,  his  obser- 
vation as  to  the  absence  of  any  direct 
proof  of  the  criminal  act.  He  should 
merely  observe,  that  he  did  not  re- 
collect a single  instance,  in  cases  of 
adultery,  where  the  actual  fact  was 
fully  proved  in  evidence.  The  crime 


was  always  to  be  inferred  from  ac- 
companying circumstances,  which 
left  no  doubt  of  the  fact  upon  the 
mind  of  a rational  and  intelligent  man. 
On  this  point  of  proof  he  would  beg 
leave  to  quote  the  opinion  of  one  of 
the  most  enlightened  judges  that  ever 
sat  in  this  country.  He  had  received 
this  opinion  from  one  of  his  learned 
friends,  who  had  taken  notes  of  it  at 
the  time  it  was  pronounced  by  the 
learned  judge.  It  was  in  the  case  of 
Loveden  v.  Loveden,  before  Sir  Wil- 
liam Scott,  in  the  Consistory  Court, 
in  the  year  1809.  The  learned  judge 
then  stated,  that  there  was  no  necessity 
in  a case  of  that  nature  to  prove  the  ac- 
tual fact  of  the  adultery,  for  that  could 
not  be  proved  in  99  cases  out  of  100, 
where  there  was  still  no  doubt  of  its 
having  taken  place.  The  uniform  rule 
was,  that  where  facts  were  proved 
which  directly  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  act  of  adultery  had  been 
committed,  such  proof  must  be  taken 
as  sufficient.  Now  let  the  House  for 
a moment  look  at  the  case  in  this 
light Suppose  an  adulterous  inter- 
course really  to  have  existed,  how 
would  that  intercourse  have  manifest- 
ed itself  ? How,  but  from  the  habitual 
conduct  of  the  parties  ? After  going 
over  the  facts  of  the  case,  he  remark- 
ed, it  was  impossible  for  him  to  sit 
down  without  alluding  to  what  had 
before  been  said  to  every  cross-exa- 
mination, and  had  been  rung  in  their 
ears  already,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  this  case  ; indeed,  from  the 
first  moment  any  mention  was  made  of 
the  subject,  and  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
volving in  reproach  every  individual 
who  took  any  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings. It  was  quite  impossible  for  the 
persons  at  the  head  of  his  Majesty's 
government  not  to  have  established 
some  mode  of  inquiry ; it  was  quite 
impossible  that  they  should  not  have 
inquired  into  reports  in  the  highest 
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ee  derogatory  to  her  Royal  High-  of  those  effects  upon  the  multitude, 
and  in  general  circulation  in  which  ministers  appear  to  have  con- 
parts  of  Europe.  He  asked  them  fidently  anticipated.  On  the  contra- 
ther  it  was  not  their  duty  to  in-  ry,  it  was  loudly  proclaimed  through- 
2 if  those  reports  were  or  were  out  the  kingdom,  that  the  mere  evi- 
Lrue.  There  was  only  one  mode  dence  produced  against  her,  had  been 
Ding  this ; that  mode  was,  to  se-  fully  sufficient  for  her  entire  acquit- 
persons  eminent  in  point  of  cha-  tal.  We  are  not  accustomed  to  bow 
»r,  of  great  character  for  integrity  implicitly  to  the  sentiments  of  this 
knowledge,  to  make  that  inqui-  august  body,  especially  in  such  a 
Accordingly,  as  judicious,  as  temper  as  then  pervaded  it.  At  the 
>er  a selection  as  could  be  made,  same  time,  we  cannot  but  think,  that 
been  adopted.  At  the  head  was  the  testimony  had  deep  and  serious 
known  to  be  a man  of  the  high-  flaws,  and  could  scarcely  afford  con- 
respectability — known  to  possess  elusions  so  positive  as  the  agents  for 
mpeachable  integrity,  and  of  great  the  prosecution  attempted  to  draw 
1 and  knowledge  in  the  laws  of  from  it.  The  facts  sworn  to  indeed 
country.  He  had  been  at  the  seem  quitfe  sufficient ; and  it  was  ra- 
id of  the  commission — if  commis-  ther  a presumption  in  their  favour, 
l it  was  to  be  called — for  the  pur-  that  they  were  not  more  direct  and 
e of  obtaining,  not  idle  rumour,  positive,  since  witnesses  deliberately 
: evidence  of  facts,  such  as  could  perjured  might  easily  have  made  them 
ne  be  admitted  in  every  court  in  so.  Nor  can  we  lay  much  stress  on 
s country.  He  asked  if  any  fairer  minute  discrepancies  in  the  report  of 
ection  could  have  been  made  than  facts,  at  so  many  years  distance,  when 
other  gentleman  of  whom  mention  they  are  usually  remembered  and  re- 
d been  made  in  the  course  of  the  ported  more  or  less  loosely  even  by 
oceedings,  who  possessed  great  respectable  persons.  The  defect  lay 
actice  in  the  law.  A third  gentle-  in  the  character  of  the  witnesses,  in 
an,  Colonel  Brown,  he  was  not  ac-  their  being  all  foreigners,  and  chiefly 
lainled  with  ; but  he  was  told  that  of  the  lowest  rank.  Not  that  we  can 
5 character  stood  as  high  as  that  of  concur  with  certain  of  our  country- 
»y  of  those  who  had  dared  to  tra-  men  in  thinking  that  there  is  neither 
ice  him.  Was  he  justified,  then,  in  faith,  truth,  nor  common  honesty,  on 
ying  that  it  was  a duty  upon  mini-  any  but  one  side  of  the  Channel,  and 
to  have  instituted  an  inquiry  that  an  Italian  witness,  merely  quoad 
'to  the  reports  circulated?  And  was  Italian,  must  be  a liar  and  a scoun- 
e justified  in  saying  that  ministers  drel.  Still  there  was  not  the  same 
ad  exercised  a sound  discretion,  lia-  means  of  learning  and  knowing  the 
‘le  to  no  imputation  whatever,  in  se-  character  of  persons  in  that  rank  of 
ecting  persons  to  conduct  the  neces-  life,  as  if  they  had  been  natives  of 
ary  inquiry  ? He  finally  considered  this  country.  They  themselves  did 
\ certain,  that  the  preamble  of  the  not  lie  under  the  same  check,  from 
>iil  was  proved,  unless  the  proof  the  opinion  of  their  countrymen  and 
hcjuld  be  impeached  by  evidence,  friends,  upon  so  remote  a transaction. 
:kar,distinct,  and  satisfactory,  on  the  Considering  also  that  they  had  been 
part  of  her  Majesty.  brought  to  a distant  country,  under 

such  high  auspices,  it  was  difficult 
Thus  closed  the  case  against  the  for  them  to  avoid  opening  their  minds 
Queen,  but  without  producing  any  to  some  vague  and  extended  hopes. 
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in  case  of  success.  Above  all,  with  re- 
gard to  the  two  leading  witnesses,  it 
seems  clearly  to  have  been  proved,  that 
they  made  averments  directly  the  re- 
verse of  those  to  which  they  now 
made  oath.  They  were  therefore  con- 
victed and  confessed  liars,  and  could 
scarcely  expect  to  be  believed,  even 
in  speaking  the  truth.  It  is  vain  to 
reply,  that  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  it  was  next  to  impossible,  that 
any  better  evidence  should  have  been 
obtained.  The  law  cannot  listen  to 
this  plea.  If  a crime  is  committed  in 
such  circumstances  as  to  render  the 
proof  impossible,  the  evil  is  without 
remedy.  The  guilty  must  rather  be 
allowed  to  escape,  than  the  chance  be 
incurred  of  the  innocent  suffering. 
Under  these  considerations,  it  does 
not  appear  to  us,  that  the  proof,  as  it 
then  stood,  was  clear  from  great 
doubt,  or  could  form  a secure  basis 
for  any  high  legislative  and  judicial 
proceeding.  Whether  it  ever  assu- 
med any  other  aspect,  we  shall  pre- 
sently have  occasion  to  inquire. 

The  case  being  closed  against  the 
Queen,  Lord  Lauderdale  proposed 
that  her  Counsel  should  be  asked  as 
to  the  course  which  they  meant  to 
pursue  in  the  defence.  Lord  Lons- 
dale here  rose  and  inquired  of  Lord 
Liverpool,  whether,  if  the  evidence 
should  appear  to  justify  it,  he  would 
be  willing  to  drop  the  divorce  clause, 
and  to  confine  the  bill  to  the  penalty 
of  degradation.  Lord  Liverpool  re- 
lied, that  no  opinion  whatever  should 
e formed  of  the  evidence  till  the 
whole  defence  should  be  before  them. 
It  was  utterly  impossible  that  any  al- 
teration should  be  made  in  the  bill 
till  the  whole  case  was  closed,  till  the 
uestion  of  the  second  reading  was 
isposed  of,  and  the  bill  should  be 
committed.  Insinuations  had  been 
made  in  that  House  and  elsewhere, 
that  divorce  was  the  object  of  the 


bill.  He  could  now  most  distinctly 
say,  that  the  illustrious  individual  al- 
luded to  had  no  wish  whatever  that 
the  bill  should  operate  as  a measure 
of  personal  relief.  He  had  introduced 
the  provision  of  divorce  as  a plain  and 
fair  inference  from  the  other  provision 
of  degradation,  if  that  were  made  out. 
If,  however,  a strong  feeling  existed 
in  the  House  or  in  the  country,  found- 
ed on  religious  considerations,  against 
this  provision,  he  was  perfectly  will- 
ing to  withdraw  it.  The  illustrious 
individual  did  not  wish  for  it  as  a 
measure  of  personal  relief.  Earl  Grey 
expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  assu- 
rance that  the  illustrious  individual 
had  no  personal  object  in  view.  At  the 
8ametime,if  the  proceeding  concluded 
that  her  Majesty  should  incur  pains 
and  penalties,  degradation  from  her 
high  and  illustrious  situation,  he 
thought,  must  be  the  necessary  con- 
sequence. If  she  should  be  degra- 
ded from  the  rank,  character,  and  si- 
tuation of  Queen-consort,  she  ought 
not  to  remain  the  wife  of  the  Sove* 
reign.  Not  because  divorce  would 
be  a personal  relief,  but  because 
it  was  absurd  in  terms  that  one  de- 
graded from  the  rank  of  Queen  should 
be  the  consort  of  the  King.  A bill 
degrading  the  Queen,  who  was  to  re- 
main the  wife  of  the  King,  must  be 
considered  a bill  degrading  the  King 
also.  The  Earl  of  Donoughmore  en- 
tirely concurred  with  Earl  Grey,  and 
expressed  his  astonishment  at  the  sug- 
gestion thrown  out  by  the  noble  lord 
opposite. 

Counsel  being  now  called,  the  Chan- 
cellor asked  Mr  Brougham  whether 
it  was  his  wish  to  proceed  w’ith  the 
defence  now,  or  to  take  the  delay  of- 
fered, in  order  to  collect  and  arrange 
the  evidence.  The  answer  of  the 
learned  counsel  was  not  very  perspi- 
cuous ; but  in  the  course  of  a pretty 
long  conversation,  it  appeared,  that 
the  wish  of  the  Queen’s  advocates 
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was  to  be  allowed  to  state  the  case 
immediately,  but  with  permission  to 
delay,  if  necessary,  bringing  forward 
the  whole  of  the  evidence.  This  was 
considered  as  involving  a very  serious 
question,  and  the  full  consideration  of 
it  was  postponed  till  next  day. 

On  the  following  day  (Sept.  9,) 
Mr  Brougham  being  again  asked  how 
he  wished  to  proceed,  said,  “ I am 
now  ready  to  enter  upon  her  Majes- 
ty’s defence ; and  then,  if  I shall  be 
so  advised,  to  call  evidence  in  support 
of  that  defence.  If,  however,  I shall 
also  be  advised  to  call  witnesses  not 
now  in  the  country,  in  such  a case, 
perhaps,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me 
to  entreat  the  indulgence  of  your 
Lordships,  to  enable  me  to  bring  be- 
fore you  that  evidence  after  I shall 
have  opened  her  Majesty’s  case,  and 
begun  with  the  evidence  in  support 
of  it." 

Lord  Erskine  strongly  urged,  that 
counsel  should  be  allowed  to  proceed 
in  the  manner  they  desired.  When  he 
practised  at  the  bar,  he  should  have 
complained  of  any  question  which 
went  to  influence  his  determination 
in  the  defence  of  his  client,  until  he 
had  entered  upon  and  proceeded  with 
that  defence.  The  learned  counsel 
ought  to  be  at  liberty  to  begin  his 
defence  just  as  he  pleased,  and  after- 
wards either  to  call  witnesses,  or  not 
to  call  them,  as  suited  best  his  own 
sense  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him. 

Lord  Lauderdale,  however,  urged, 
that  if  an  adjournment  was  necessary, 
now  was  the  only  proper  time. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  felt  the  duty 
he  had  now  to  discharge  peculiarly 
painful.  He  could  not  but  admit  that 
the  Queen  suffered  by  matters  being 
left  in  their  present  state.  Their  Lord- 
ships  were  indeed  imperiously  bound 
not  to  infer  any  thing  approaching  to 
guilt,  till  they  had  heard  the  defence. 
Still  it  w'ould  be  most  unjust  to  re- 
present, as  it  was  impossible  oven  to 


hope,  that  either  the  House  or  the 
ublic  could,  after  what  they  had 
eard,  go  away  without  some  preju- 
dice unfavourable  to  theQueen.  Their 
lordships,  then,  had  but  a choice  of 
evils ; and  it  was  for  them  to  consi- 
der what  would  be  the  consequence 
in  criminal  cases  hereafter,  if  that  evi- 
dence, which  was  necessary  to  the 
statement  of  any  case  which  counsel 
might  have  to  offer,  were  postponed 
to  an  indefinite  period  after  that  state- 
ment had  been  made.  He  did  most 
confidently  assert,  that  in  opening  a 
case,  every  counsel  gave  an  implied 
pledge  to  the  court,  that  he  was  ready 
to  finish  it.  Such  a counsel  might 
call  evidence,  if  he  pleased,  or,  with- 
out evidence,  take  the  opinion  of  the 
jury ; but  he  must  close  his  case  in 
one  way  or  the  other.  Whatever  con- 
fidence he  felt  in  the  Queen’s  Counsel, 
that  they  would  not  make  statements 
which  they  had  not  the  means  of  pro- 
ving, the  interests  of  justice  required, 
that  no  precedent  should  be  establish- 
ed upon  regard  to  individual  cha- 
racter. Consistently  with  the  honour 
of  a peer,  or  with  the  duty  of  a man, 
he  could  not  consent  to  the  propo- 
sition of  her  Majesty’s  Counsel.  He  . 
could  not  agree  to  their  opening  their 
defence,  without  a positive  statement 
that  they  meant  to  complete  it. 

Earl  Grey,  admitting  that  there 
was  only  a choice  of  evils,  insisted 
that  the  present  difficulty  arose  out 
of  the  previous  proceedings  of  the 
House — their  refusal  to  give  a list  of 
witnesses,  and  a specification  of  the 
charges.  Refused  those  rights  by  the 
noble  Earl  opposite,  and  by  the  House 
at  large — attacked  by  charges  spread- 
ing, in  time,  over  a period  of  six  years, 
and  in  space  over  three  quarters  of 
the  world — denied  that  specification 
of  facts,  that  list  of  witnesses,  which 
would  have  been  granted  to  her  in 
the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  which, 
if  indicted  for  treason,  she  might,  by 
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the  law  of  Edward  III.,  have  claimed 
even  before  that  House — denied  those 
advantages,  an  equivalent  at  some 
stage  became  absolutely  necessary, 
in  order  to  enable  her  Majesty  to  en- 
ter upon  her  defence  with  that  power, 
which  the  law  of  England  granted 
even  to  the  meanest  culprit — the 
power  of  doing  justice  to  her  inno- 
cence, if  innocent  she  was.  The  equi- 
valent was  necessary  ; the  equivalent 
was  promised  ; and  the  question  was 
now,  in  what  manner  it  should  be 

S'ven  ? He  was  convinced  that  the 
amed  counsel  would  not  abuse  the 
privilege  demanded  by  him  ; and  see- 
ing only  a choice  of  evils,  occasioned 
by  the  course  recommended  by  the 
noble  Lords  opposite,  and  adopted  by 
the  House,  he  thought  the  least  was 
incurred  by  granting  this  privilege. 
He  did  ask  the  House,  whether,  in 
the  spirit  of  English  law,  or  in  the 
spirit  of  universal  justice,  upon  any 
principle  of  common  humanity  or 
compassion,  they  could  subject  the 
accused  to  that  disadvantage,  and 
give  every  advantage  to  the  accuser  ? 
Or  whether  they  ought  not  to  respect 
that  humane  principle  of  English  law, 
which  surrounded  the  accused  on 
every  side  with  protection,  and  cast 
disadvantage,  if  disadvantage  must 
be  the  lot  of  one,  upon  the  side  of 
the  accuser  ? 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  admitted 
that  there  were  evils  on  both  sides, 
and  if  these  had  been  equal,  the  be- 
nefit ought  to  be  granted  to  her  Ma- 
jesty. He  conceived,  however,  the 
inconvenience  on  one  side  to  be  be- 
yond all  comparison  greater  than  on 
the  other.  YVhatever  ipconvenience 
the  Queen  might  sustain  from  a re- 
fusal of  the  list,  that  inconvenience 
would  be  incomparably  less  than 
that  which  would  result,  not  only  to 
the  particular  case  in  question,  but  to 
the  general  course  of  justice,  from 
that  application  being  granted.  If 


this  proceeding  were  allowed,  learned 
counsel  (and  he  here  applied  counsel 
generally)  might  open  a case  on  false 
information,  which  they  possessed  no 
means  of  proving  or  verifying.  Their 
Lordships  might  have  an  imaginary 
case  stated  before  them,  without  any 
evidence  whatsoever  to  support  it. 
What,  then,  was  the  difference  be- 
tween a case  going  forth,  together 
with  the  evidence  on  which  it  was 
founded,  and  a statement  going  forth, 
without  any  means  of  ascertaining 
how  it  would  be  supported  ? In  the 
one  case  they  had  the  evidence  with 
the  statement ; in  the  other,  they  had 
a statement  without  any  evidence  at 
all,  much  less  with  any  evidence  ca- 
pable of  cross-examination,  or  being 
sifted  in  any  way  whatsoever. 

The  Chancellor  then  proposed  the 
following  resolution : — 

“ That  the  counsel  be  called  in, 
and  be  informed  that,  if  they  now 
proceed  to  state  the  case  on  the  part 
of  her  Majesty,  they  must,  at  the 
close  of  that  statement,  if  they  mean 
to  produce  evidence,  be  prepared  to 
produce  the  whole  of  their  proofs  in 
support  of  the  case  stated  by  them  ; 
but  that  the  House  will,  at  their  re- 
quest, if  they  Are  not  ready  to  take 
this  course,  adjourn  to  such  reason- 
able time  as  the  counsel  for  her  Ma- 
jesty may  propose  before  their  case  is 
stated,  that  an  opportunity  may  be 
allowed  them  to  arrange  the  defence, 
and  produce  the  necessary  evidence.” 

This  motion  was  strongly  opposed 
by  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Lord 
Calthorpe,  and  Lord  Daroley,  but 
was  carried  by  165  to  60. 

Mr  Brougham  being  called  in,  and 
informed  of  this  decision,  observed, 
that  he  would  bow  to  it,  as  became 
him  ; but  he  now  made  the  proposi- 
tion, that  he  should  be  allow  ed  to 
comment  upon  the  case  on  the  other 
side,  pledging  himself  that  he  would 
not  introduce  a single  word  alluding 
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to  any  statement  or  evidence  which 
he  might  hereafter  bring  forward. 
The  Chancellor,  however,  considered 
comments  on  the  evidence  for  the 
prosecution  to  be,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  part  of  the  defendant’s  case ; 
so  that,  though  Lord  Erskine  strong- 
ly urged  the  justice  of  the  applica- 
tion, the  motion  for  granting  it  was 
negatived  by  179  to  47. 

On  the  following  day,  Mr  Brougham 
was  called  upon  to  state  the  time 
when  it  would  be  convenient  for 
them  to  open  the  case  for  the  de- 
fence. That  gentleman,  repeating  the 
eager  anxiety  of  the  Queen  to  avoid 
delay,  observed,  that  some  time  must 
however  be  necessary  for  preparation. 
He  rather  exceeded  her  Majesty’s 
wish  in  naming  Monday  fortnight — 
Some  Lords  observed,  that  this  pe- 
riod of  recess  was  very  inconvenient, 
as  not  allowing  them  time  to  visit 
their  estates  with  any  comfort.  It 
was  answered  and  admitted,  that 
every  motive  of  private  convenience 
must  yield  to  the  performance  of 
their  present  duty.  At  the  same 
time, considerable  anxiety  was  shewn, 
that  the  day  fixed  should  be  one  at 
which  counsel  positively  would  be 
able  to  proceed.  Under  these  views, 
Mr  Brougham  finally  fixed  upon 
Tuesday  the  3d  of  October. 

The  evidence  against  the  Queen, 
though  no  obstruction  had  been  offer- 
ed to  its  daily  publication,  had  not, 
as  already  observed,  produced  the 
slightest  change  in  the  views  and 
sentiments  of  that  great  multitude 
by  whom  she  was  supported.  The 
evidence,  indeed,  was  not  without  its 
defects  ; and  it  wrould  have  been  dif- 
ficult at  this  moment  to  have  produ- 
ced any,  which  would  not  have  swell- 
ed the  tide  that  was  running  in  one 
direction.  The  interval  of  three 
weeks,  which  preceded  the  defence, 
was  spent  in  the  continued  assem- 
blage of  public  meetings,  where  her 


Majesty  was  lauded  as  the  most  illus- 
trious of  women ; in  the  presentation 
of  numerous  addresses  of  the  same 
tenor  as  before ; and  in  the  return 
of  answers,  echoing  all  the  tenets  of 
the  radical  chiefs.  At  length,  how- 
ever, the  appointed  day  arrived,  and 
the  House  having  assembled,  Mr 
Brougham  produced  himself  as  ready 
to  open  the  case. 

Mr  Brougham  began  with  express- 
ing his  fears,  that  he  might  not  do  full 
Justice  to  the  great  and  perfectly  good 
cause  which  he  had  undertaken  to  dis- 
cuss. The  apprehension  which  op- 
pressed him  was,  that  his  feeble  ex- 
ertions might  have  the  effect  of  cast- 
ing, for  the  first  time,  this  great  cause 
into  doubt,  and  turning  against  him 
the  reproaches  of  those  millions  of  his 
countrymen  now  jealously  watching 
the  result  of  these  proceedings,  and 
who  might  perhaps  impute  it  to  him 
if  their  lordships  should  reverse  that 
judgment  which  they  had  already  pro- 
nounced upon  the  charges  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  case.  Although  fully 
entitled  to  employ  recrimination,  and 
ready  to  do  so,  if  necessary,  for  the  in- 
terests of  his  client,  that  painful  course 
did  not  seem  at  present  called  for. 
The  evidence  against  her  Majesty, 
he  felt,  did  not  now  call  upon  him  to 
utter  one  whisper  against  the  con- 
duct of  her  illustrious  consort,  and  he 
solemnly  assured  their  lordships,  that 
but  for  that  conviction  his  lips  would 
not  at  that  time  be  closed.  In  this  dis- 
cretionary exercise  of  his  duty,  in 
postponing  the  case  which  he  pos- 
sessed, their  lordships  must  know  that 
he  was  waving  a right  which  belong- 
ed to  him,  and  abstaining  from  the  use 
of  materials  which  were  unquestion- 
ably his  own.  He  felt,  however,  that, 
were  he  now  to  enter  on  the  branch 
of  his  case  to  which  he  had  alluded, 
he  should  seem  to  quit  the  higher 
ground  of  innocence  on  which  he  was 
proud  to  stand.  He  admitted,  that  her 
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Majesty  had  left  this  country ; she  had 
moved  in  a foreign  society,  and  one  in 
some  respects  inferior  to  that  to  which 
her  rank  entitled  her.  This,  however, 
was  the  fault  of  their  lordships  them- 
selves, who,  however  at  one  time  they 
had  courted  her  society,  had  desert- 
ed her  as  soon  as  the  sun  of  royal  fa- 
vour was  withdrawn.  Mr  Brougham 
then  pointed  out  the  cruel  treatment 
his  illustrious  client  had  on  so  many 
occasions  experienced.  She  had  never 
heard,  first,  of  the  marriage,  and  then 
of  the  death  of  her  daughter,  unless 
by  mere  accident.  How  wretched 
was  the  lot  of  this  lady,  as  displayed 
in  all  the  events  of  her  chequered  life ! 
It  was  always  her  sad  fate  to  lose  her 
best  stay,  her  strongest  and  surest 
rotector,  when  danger  threatened 
er ; and,  by  a coincidence  most  mi- 
raculous in  her  eventful  history,  not 
one  of  her  intrepid  defenders  was  ever 
withdrawn  from  her,  without  that  loss 
being  the  immediate  signal  for  the  re- 
newal of  momentous  attacks  upon  her 
honour  and  her  life.  Mr  Pitt,  who  had 
been  her  constant  friend  and  protect- 
or, died  in  1806.  A few  weeks  after 
that  event  took  place,  the  first  attack 
was  levelled  at  her.  Mr  Pitt  left  her 
as  a legacy  to  Mr  Perceval,  who  be- 
came her  best,  her  most  undaunted 
and  firmest  protector.  But  no  sooner 
had  the  hand  of  an  assassin  laid  pro- 
strate that  Minister,  than  her  Royal 
Highness  felt  the  force  of  the  blow, 
by  the  commencement  of  a renewed 
attack,  though  she  had  but  just  been 
borne  through  the  last  by  Mr  Perce- 
val’s skilful  and  powerful  defence  of 
her  character.  Mr  Whitbread  then 
undertook  her  protection,  but  soon 
that  melancholy  catastrophe  happen- 
ed which  all  good  men  of  every  poli- 
tical party  in  the  state,  he  believed, 
sincerely  and  universally  lamented  ; 
then  came  with  Mr  Whitbread's  dread- 
ful loss  the  murmuring  of  that  storm 
which  was  so  soon  to  burst  with  all 


its  tempestuous  fury  upon  her  hapless 
and  devoted  head.  Her  daughter  stiff 
lived,  and  was  her  friend  ; her  ene- 
mies were  afraid  to  strike,  for  they, 
in  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  worship, 
ped  the  rising  Sun.  But  when  she  lost 
that  amiable  and  beloved  daughter, 
she  had  no  protector ; her  enemies 
had  nothing  to  dread ; innocent  er 
guilty,  there  was  no  hope,  and  site 
yielded  to  the  entreaty  of  those  who 
advised  her  residence  out  of  this  coub- 
try.  Who,  indeed,  could  love  perse- 
cution  so  stedfastly,  as  to  stay  ani 
brave  its  renewal  and  continuance, 
and  harass  the  feelings  of  the  only  ora 
she  loved  dearly,  by  combating  sucs 
repeated  attacks,  which  were  still  re- 
iterated  after  the  record  of  the  fulled 
acquittal  ? It  was,  however,  reserved 
for  the  Milan  commission  to  coocec* 
trate  and  condense  all  the  threatening 
clouds  which  were  prepared  to  burs 
upon  her  ill-fated  head ; and,  as  if  it 
were  utterly  impossible  that  theQuees 
could  lose  a single  protector  without 
the  loss  being  instantaneously  fol- 
lowed by  the  commencement  of  some 
important  step  against  her,  the  same 
day  whieh  saw  the  remains  of  her  ve- 
nerable  Sovereign  entombed — of  that 
beloved  Sovereign  who  was  from  the 
outset  her  constant  father  and  friend 
— that  same  sun  which  shone  upot 
the  Monarch’s  tomb,  ushered  into  the 
palace  of  his  illustrious  son  and  sue- 
cessor  one  of  the  perjured  witnesses 
who  was  brought  over  to  depose 
against  her  Majesty's  life. 

Mr  Brougham  then  proceeded  to 
comment  on  the  different  parts  of  the 
evidence.  He  pointed  out  many  parts 
which  had  been  stated  by  the  Attor- 
ney-General in  opening  the  case,  but 
which  he  had  been  unable  to  substan- 
tiate. He  fully  believed  that  his  learn- 
ed friend  believed  the  truth  of  what 
he  had  asserted.  He  knew  full  well  that 
there  was  no  other  way  for  these 
statements  to  have  got  into  his  learn- 
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ed  friend’s  brief  but  out  of  the  mouths 
of  the  witnesses,  who  at  first  had 
not  hesitated  to  garnish  their  stories, 
though  they  were  not  found  after- 
wards hardy  enough  to  adhere  to  their 
falsehoods  when  brought  to  their  lord- 
ships'  bar.  When  they  came  to  the 
point,  they  were  scared  from  their 
first  statements.  Mr  Brougham  ob- 
served, that  the  witnesses  were  all  fo- 
reigners, and  almost  all  from  Italy,  a 
country  which  had  never  been  famous 
for  the  soundness  of  its  testimony. 
There  was  only  one  nymph  for  the 
whole  Helvetic  Confederation — only 
one  from  Germany,  a common  cham- 
ber-maid at  an  inn ; although  her  Ma- 
jesty had  lived  much  in  both  of  these 
countries.  The  two  principal  witnesses 
were  proved  to  have  made  averments 
directly  contrary  to  those  which  they 
lately  swore  to ; so  that,  at  all  events, 
their  reputation  for  truth  could  not 
stand  very  high.  Demont  had  been 
praised  for  her  candour  ; but  as  this 
candour  had  merely  consistedin frank- 
ly confessing  herself  a liar,  it  could 
not  tend  very  much  to  raise  her  cre- 
dit.. Could  it  be  supposed  that  she 
would  have  been  so  anxious  to  intro- 
duce her  two  younger  sisters  into  the 
Queen's  household,  had  she  known  it 
to  be  such  as  she  represented  it? 
Many  of  the  facts  were  in  themselves 
utterly  incredible,  both  from  shew- 
ing a degree  of  grossness  which  could 
not  be  supposed  in  a person  of  the 
Queen's  rank  and  habits,  and  from  the 
total  absence  of  the  most  common  pre- 
cautions. 

Such,  Mr  Brougham  concluded,  was 
the  case  before  their  lordships.  He 
begged  again  to  call  their  attention, 
at  the  risk  of  fatiguing  by  repetition, 
to  the  two  grand  points  of  defence 
which  he  hoped  their  lordships  would 
never  dismiss  from  their  minds — first, 
that  the  case  was  not  confirmed  by 
witnesses,  for  neglecting  to  call  whom 
there  was  no  pretence  whatever— the 


second  point  was,  that  every  fcne  wit- 
ness that  had  been  called  was  injured 
in  credit.  How  but  by  these  two  tests 
could  plots  be  discovered  ? Plots  were 
often  discovered  by  the  second,  when 
the  first  faded.  YVhen  persons  in  re- 
spectable stations  in  life,  previously 
of  unimpeached  characters,  were  got 
to  give  evidence  in  support  of  fraud 
and  falsehood,  the  innocent  must  de- 
spair ; escape  became  impossible,  un- 
less the  plot  appeared  through  the 
evidence — unless  the  testimony  of  the 
witnesses  broke  down  under  them — 
unless  some  points,  entirely  neglected, 
or  incautiously  secured,  exposed  the 
whole  fabrication  to  ruin  and  destruc- 
tion. Their  lordships  would  recollect 
an  illustration  of  this,  which  was  to  be 
found  in  a great  passage  in  the  sacred 
volume.  He  called  it  a great  passage, 
because  it  was  full  of  instruction,  be- 
cause it  was  just,  because  it  was  elo- 
quent. The  two  judges  were  prepa- 
red with  evidence  fitted  to  their  ob- 
ject, and  well  arranged.  They  har- 
dened their  hearts,  that  the  look  of 
their  innocent  victim  towards  heaven 
could  not  divert  them  from  doing  the 
purposes  of  unjust  judgment,  or  from 
giving  a clear  consistent  story.  But 
their  falsehood  was  detected,  and  their 
victim  was  saved,  by  the  little  cir- 
cumstance of  a mastick-tree.  This 
was  a case  applicable  to  all  conspira- 
cies and  plots.  This  little  circum- 
stance was  of  the  unessential,  but  de- 
cisive kind,  which  the  providence  of 
Heaven  made  use  of  to  detect  per- 
jury. Such  were  Demont’s  letters; 
such  Majochi's  banker’s  clerk.  Those 
circumstances  were  not  important  to 
the  body  of  the  case,  but  they  were 
important  to  the  body  of  credit  be- 
longing to  it.  “ Such,  my  lords,  (Mr 
Brougham  continued),  is  the  case  now 
before  you,  and  such  is  the  evidence 
by  which  it  is  attempted  to  be  up- 
held. It  is  evidence — inadequate  to 
prove  any  proposition ; impotent,  to 
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deprive  the  lowest  subject  of  any  ci- 
vil right ; ridiculous,  to  establish  the 
least  offence  ; scandalous,  to  support 
a charge  of  the  highest  nature  ; mon- 
strous, to  ruin  the  honour  of  the  Queen 
of  England.  What  shall  I say  of  it, 
then,  as  evidence  to  support  a judi- 
cial act  of  legislature,  an  ex  post  facto 
law  ? My  lords,  I call  upon  you  to 
pause.  You  stand  on  the  brink  of  a 
precipice.  If  your  judgment  shall  go 
out  against  the  Queen,  it  will  be  the 
only  act  that  ever  went  out  without 
effecting  its  purpose ; it  will  return 
to  you  upon  your  own  heads.  Save 
the  country — save  yourselves.  Re- 
scue the  country ; save  the  people,  of 
whom  you  arc  the  ornaments ; but, 
severed  from  whom,  you  can  no  more 
live  than  the  blossom  that  is  severed 
from  the  root  and  tree  on  which  it 
grows.  Save  the  country,  therefore, 
that  you  may  continue  to  adorn  it — 
save  the  crown,  which  is  threatened 
with  irreparable  injury — save  the  aris- 
tocracy, which  is  surrounded  with 
danger — save  the  altar,  which  is  no 
longer  safe  when  its  kindred  throne  is 
shaken.  You  see  that  when  the  church 
and  the  throne  would  allow  of  no 
church  solemnity  in  behalf  of  the 
Queen,  the  heartfelt  prayers  of  the 
people  rose  to  Heaven  for  her  pro- 
tection. I pray  Heaven  for  her ; and 
I here  pour  forth  my  fervent  suppli- 
cations at  the  throne  of  Mercy,  that 
mercies  may  descend  on  the  people 
of  this  country,  richer  than  their  ru- 
lers have  deserved,  and  that  your 
hearts  may  be  turned  to  justice. 

Mr  Williams,  following  on  the  same 
side,  expressed  strongly  the  difficulty 
* he  felt  in  coming  after  a speech  so 
effective  and  energetic  as  that  of  Mr 
Brougham.  He  dwelt  much  on  the  dif- 
ficulties under  which  the  Queen's  de- 
fence laboured  ; the  want  of  a specifi- 
cation of  the  charges,  and  list  of  wit- 
nesses ; the  distance  of  time  at  which 
the  charges  were  laid,  and  the  long  pe- 


riod during  which  they  had  been  al- 
lowed to  lie  dormant ; the  remoteness 
of  the  place  in  which  they  were  alleged 
to  have  taken  place;  and  the  shortness 
of  the  time  they  had  to  collect  witness- 
es. Her  opponents,  on  the  contrary, 
had  been  collecting  their  evidence  for 
years,  with  every  means  of  informa- 
tion and  influence  at  their  command. 
Their  Lordships  were  bound  to  make 
full  allowance  for  all  these  disadvan- 
tages under  which  she  laboured.  The 
Solicitor- General  had  called  upon 
them  to  produce  Bergami  and  his 
brother.  He  saw  no  propriety  in  their 
production  ; but  might  not  he  much 
rather  ask,  why  the  opposite  party 
had  not  brought  forward  Dr  Hol- 
land and  the  English  ladies  who  lived 
with  the  Queen  ? Mr  Williams  went 
over  the  evidence  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  Mr  Brougham,  shewing  its  nu- 
gatory and  contradictory  nature.  The 
most  novel  part  of  his  speech  consist- 
ed in  the  specification  of  what  he  was 
to  prove  on  the  opposite  side.  All 
the  particulars  of  the  Queen’s  attend- 
ing the  opera  at  Naples,  and  of  the 
following  night,  would  be  completely 
disproved.  So  far  from  her  Majesty’s 
dress  being  indecent,  as  Demont  had 
sworn,  according  to  the  opening,  it 
was  particularly  grave  and  decent, 
covering  her  person  up  to  her  chin, 
and  covering  almost  the  whole  arm. 
The  character  which  the  Queen  sus- 
tained was  of  a modest,  severe,  and 
simple  kind.  The  Genius  of  History 
was 

“ Sober,  steadfast,  and  demure;” 

and  naturally  such  in  other  attributes; 
as  Milton  described  another  ioaafp'i 
nary  personage.  It  was  not  a fanci- 
ful, wild,  and  fantastical  person  tliat 
wras  to  be  represented  ; it  was  not tnc 
laughter-loving  goddess,  who  was  ge- 
nerally represented  open  aD(l  expose 
in  a considerable  part  of  her  dress. 
Fro  A the  nature  of  her  character, 
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therefore,  and  from  memory,  a posi- 
tive contradiction  would  be  given  to 
this  part.  He  would  now  proceed  to 
take  another  instance.  Their  lord- 
ships  would  now  call  to  their  recol- 
lection the  circumstances  given  in 
evidence  as  having  occurred  at  Carls- 
ruhe.  Even  as  that  stood  at  present, 
it  was  rendered  impotent,  when  they 
considered  the  interference  that  had 
taken  place  for  the  prosecution  and 
against  the  Queen.  He  alluded  to  the 
subtraction  of  a witness,  whom  the 
Queen  desired  to  attend,  and  who  was 
compelled  not  to  come  at  the  Queen’s 
desire.  Yet,  although  this  interference 
was  used  to  deprive  the  Queen  of  evi- 
dence, truth  was  not  here  without  a 
witness.  In  page  188,  their  lordships 
would  find  the  evidence  of  Kress,  who 
fixed  the  time  between  seven  and 
eight.  In  contradiction,  they  were 
able  to  prove  the  dining  of  the  Prin- 
cess and  of  Bergami  abroad  every  day 
they  were  at  Carlsruhe.  On  one  day 
only,  when  Bergami  was  dining,  he 
believed,  with  the  Grand  Duke— but 
that  was  not  material — but  he  retired 
from  where  he  dined  with  the  Queen 
unwell.  Some  music  was  afterwards 
given  by  the  Grand  Duchess,  and  the 
witness  who  would  be  called  remem- 
bered it  well,  from  having  taken  part 
in  the  musical  performance.  The 
Queen  was  there,  and  remained  there 
two  hours  after  the  departure  of  Ber- 
gami.  It  would  also  be  proved,  that 
when  she  returned,  Bergami  was  up 
and  well,  having  had  but  a slight  in- 
disposition— a headache  he  believed. 
This  completely  covered  the  time 
Kress  spoke  to ; and  the  dress  and 
appearance  of  Bergami,  which  would 
be  proved  by  the  witness  who  accom- 
panied him  home — and  his  dress  on 
the  arrival  of  the  Queen,  the  proof  of 
which  did  not  rest  on  one  witness  on- 
ly, for  two  witnesses  would  speak  to 
that  fact — these  circumstances  com- 
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pletely  met  the  evidence  of  Kress. 
The  witnesses  to  be  produced  for  the 
Queen  upon  this  point,  speaking  to 
facts  with  perfect  recollection,  w'ere 
sufficient ; above  all,  when  they  were 
able  to  produce  evidence  respecting 
Kress,  which  would  render  her  not 
fit  to  be  believed  upon  her  oath.  In 
these  circumstances,  the  witnesses 
they  would  call  would  satisfy  their 
lordships,  that  the  evidence  of  Kress 
was  not  only  not  sufficient  to  deprive 
the  Queen  of  her  dignity,  but  utterly 
insufficient  to  deprive  a sparrow  of  a 
feather  of  his  wing.  He  would  now 
call  attention  to  another  fact  respect- 
ing details  of  evidence,  which  it  was 
lamentable  to  see  gone  forth  to  the 
people  of  this  country.  Sacchi,  Sac- 
chimi,  or  w hatever  name  he  chose  to 
be  called  by,  was  the  author  of  this 
evidence.  He  alluded  to  the  memo- 
rable journey  to  Senegaglia,  when 
this  witness  described  his  drawing  of 
the  curtain,  and  seeing  the  indecen- 
cies which  he  would  not  mention  more 
particularly.  Three  times  over  had 
Sacchi,  according  to  this  testimony, 
seen  those  indecencies.  It  was  thought 
necessary  thus  to  make  assurance  dou- 
bly sure.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  it 
would  be  proved,  that  the  Queen  tra- 
velled in  a landau,  and  that  there  were 
no  curtains  to  be  drawn  belonging  to 
that  carriage.  In  addition,  it  would  be 
proved,  that  in  that  journey  Sacchi 
was  not  the  courier,  or  the  person 
whose  office  it  was  to  do  the  duty 
which  he  had  so  minutely  represent- 
ed. There  was  indeed  a spring-blind, 
but  not  a curtain,  and  it  could  not  be 
removed  by  a person  in  the  outside. 
Another  person,*who  well  remember- 
ed that  journey,  had  been  the  courier 
on  the  occasion,  and  the  witness  would 
state  to  their  lordships  his  reasons 
for  remembering  it.  Many  witnesses 
would  speak  to  this  part  of  the  case, 
and  prove  that  the  person  to  whom 
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he  alluded  was  the  courier.  He  did  those  gentlemen  were  informed,  that 
not  waste  time  in  commenting  on  this  if  an  agent  were  appointed  by  them 
contradiction.  If  Sacchi  was  not  there,  to  collect  evidence,  this  government 
he  saw  not  what  he  swore  he  had  seen,  would  write  to  the  Austrian  govern- 
If  there  were  no  curtains,  Sacchi  did  ment  to  request  that  all  facilities 
not  draw  them.  He  would  farther  be  should  be  given  to  him,  without  the 
enabled  to  prove  the  falsehood  of  this  necessity  of  any  application  to  fo- 
testimony  by  the  presence  of  a person  reign  powers,  or  even  to  the  British 
who  had  been  in  the  carriage  on  the  ambassador.  The  matter  was  put  up- 
journey,  and  who  would  negative  the  on  this  footing,  because  it  was  pre- 
statement of  Sacchi,  so  far  as  that  was  sumed  that  some  agent  would  be  ne- 
possible  in  such  a case.  In  the  answers  cessary.  The  agent  on  the  part  of  the 
of  the  mason,  Ragazzoni,  their  lord-  Crown  was  Colonel  Brown  ; the  agent 
ships  would  find  that  antediluvian  nominated  on  the  part  of  her  Majes- 
scene  of  Adam  and  Eve,  which  they  ty  was  Mr  Henry ; and  her  legal  ad- 
w'ould  remember,  no  doubt.  They  visers  were  informed,  that  whatever 
(the  Queen’s  counsel)  should  prove  to  requisitions  he  might  make  would  be 
their  Lordships  that  Ragazzoni  could  immediately  acceded  to.  If  her  Ma- 
not  see  what  he  had  deposed  to  have  jesty’s  counsel,  instead  of  sending  two 
seen  by  the  laws  of  optics — by  the  or  three  agents  into  Germany  in  her 
laws  of  nature  rather — and  conse-  Majesty’s  behalf,  had  applied  to  his 
quently  that  the  testimony  he  had  Majesty’s  ministers  for  the  removal  of 
borne  against  the  Queen  of  these  this  obstacle,  he  would  pledge  his  ho* 
realms  was  false,  foul,  and  malignant,  nour  that  not  a single  moment  should 
After  the  counsel  had  concluded,  have  been  lost  in  sending  a special 
Lord  Grey  noticed,  that  it  appeared  messenger  to  Baden.  Indeed  he  would 
from  their  statements,  that  Baron  En-  now  promise  the  learned  counsel,  that 
de,  chamberlain  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  if  they  were  of  opinion  that  the  evi* 
Baden,  had  been  prevented  by  his  dence  of  the  individual  in  question 
sovereign  from  coming  over  as  a wit-  was  material  to  their  case,  two  hours 
ness  ; that  General  Pino  had  been  pro-  should  not  elapse  before  a special 
hibited  by  the  Austrian  government  messenger  should  be  sent  to  request 
from  appearing  in  his  uniform,  and,  his  attendance, 
being  afraid  that  this  would  involve  Lord  Grey  professed  himself  satis- 
the  forfeiture  of  his  commission,  he  fied  with  this  explanation,  and  after  3 
had  thus  been  deterred  from  coming,  good  deal  of  explanation,  it  was  agreed 
If  the  government  was  to  use  their  that  a messenger  should  be  immedi- 
influence  in  bringing  over  foreign  wit-  ately  sent  to  Baden,  to  solicit  the  at- 
nesses,  it  should  be  on  both  sides.  tendance  of  Baron  Ende. 

Lord  Liverpool  replied,  that  the  The  array  of  witnesses,  brought 
principle  laid  down  by  the  noble  Earl  forward  on  the  Queen’s  side,  present 
was  entirely  that  on  which  his  Ma-  ed  a very  different  aspect  from  that 
jesty's  government  had  acted.  Notice  which  had  appeared  for  the  prosecu 
had  been  given  to  the  Queen’s  agents,  tion.  Instead  of  w retched  Italian  pos* 
that  any  applications  they  might  have  tillions  and  waiting-maids,  there  ap 
to  make  to  foreign  courts  w’ould  be  peared  English  noblemen,  ladies  o: 
immediately  forwarded.  With  respect  quality,  men  of  letters,  and,  when  i 
to  the  north  of  Italy,  (the  most  mate-  came  to  the  worst,  young  naval  ot< 
rial  part,  on  account  of  the  number  of  ficers  of  unimpeachable  character 
witnesses  to  be  derived  from  thence),  These  individuals  resided  in  th< 
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house,  held  situations  in  the  family, 
travelled,  spent  months  on  shipboard 
along  with  her.  They  had,  there- 
tore,  every  opportunity  of  observing 
her  general  deportment.  They  came 
forward,  moreover,  under  an  evident 
anxiety  to  give  the  most  favourable 
testimony  possible.  All,  therefore, 
went  well,  so  long  as  they  were  mere- 
ly examined  by  the  Queen's  advocate ; 
so  long  as  they  kept  within  the  circle 
convenu.  But,  unfortunately,  there 
resides  in  the  English  bar  a terrible 
power  of  cross-examination,  of  which 
the  Solicitor-General  was  endowed 
with  more  than  the  usual  portion. 
The  witnesses,  once  placed  before 
the  House,  were  obliged  to  answer 
to  any  questions  that  might  be  put. 
They  were  tortured,  twisted,  till 
every  thing  was  sifted  to  the  very 
bottom.  It  was  soon  wrung  out,  that 
Bergami  had  entered  the  service  of 
the  Queen  in  the  quality  of  a courier, 
and  had  waited  at  table ; that  he  had 
been  quickly  raised  to  the  place  of 
the  Queen's  most  intimate  compa- 
nion— the  manager  of  all  her  affairs— 
the  master  of  her  household.  All  his 
family  had  become  part  of  hers — his 
mother,  brother,  sister,  his  infant 
daughter — but  always  with  the  strict 
exception  of  his  wife,  who  was  never 
seen  within  the  precincts  of  her  resi- 
dence. All  these  things  had  indeed 
been  stated  by  the  witnesses  for  the 
prosecution ; but  they  made  a very 
different  impression,  coming  from  the 
mouths  of  unknown  and  wretched 
Italians,  brought  over  the  seas  to 
witness  against  her,  and  when  they 
were  confirmed  by  respectable  Eng- 
lish witnesses,  testifying  with  an  evi- 
dent bias  in  her  favour.  When  Lord 
Guildford  stated,  that  in  one  visit 
Bergami  had  waited  at  table ; and 
that  a few  months  after,  he,  with  his 
brother  and  sister,  had  sat  at  table, 
and  done  the  honours  of  the  house,  it 
was  impossible  for  an  English  noble- 


man not  to  a9k  himself,  what  he  would 
have  thought  of  such  an  incident  oc- 
curring in  the  house  of  an  English 
widow  lady,  of  much  humbler  rank. 
The  total  breaking  down  of  Lieute- 
nant Flynn,  made  perhaps  a stronger 
impression  on  the  public  than  it  de- 
served. His  contradictions  were,  in 
fact,  on  matters  of  no  consequence ; 
and  the  only  doubt  was,  whether  such 
dreadful  dismay  could  havearisen,  un- 
less from  a secret  fear  of  not  being  able 
to  maintain  the  ground  which  he  had 
taken.  But  when  the  confession  was 
extorted  from  Lieutenant  Hownam, 
of  the  parties  having,  in  his  belief, 
been  accustomed  to  sleep  together  in 
the  same  tent  on  deck,  an  impression 
was  produced,  which  nothing  could 
efface.  No  plea,  drawn  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  protection,  seemed  sufficient 
to  justify  such  an  arrangement.  More 
credit  might  have  been  given  to  that 
plea,  had  the  person  employed  been 
kept  strictly  in  the  character  of  a ser- 
vant ; but  when  he  was  seen  in  every 
other  respect  filling  the  place  of  a lo- 
ver or  husband,  how  difficult  was  it 
to  avoid  the  most  unfavourable  con- 
clusions ! 

The  part  of  the  evidence  most  ad- 
vantageous to  the  Queen,  was  that 
derived  from  the  conduct  of  certain 
individuals  connected  with  the  Milan 
commission.  Nothing,  indeed,  was 
brought  home,  even  in  the  way  of 
suspicion,  against  the  English  agents  ; 
but  there  seems  no  doubt,  that  some 
bribes,  and  large  promises,  were  offer- 
ed by  several  Italian  agents.  This 
fact,  no  doubt,  threw  a considerable 
addition  of  discredit  on  the  witnesses 
for  the  prosecution.  But  these,  as 
already  observed,  were  always  liable 
to  much  exception  ; and,  unfortu- 
nately, there  were  now  facts  standing 
on  unquestionable  grounds,  which 
fully  established  the  utmost  excess  of 
indiscretion,  and  left  at  least  an  in- 
delible suspicion  of  guilt.  In  fact. 
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though  the  Queen’s  advocates  strenu- 
ously resisted  the  inferences  from  each 
fact  as  it  came,  and  though  the  mul- 
titude still  made  her  their  idol,  the 
most  judicious  Whigs  were  heard 
whispering  to  each  other,  that  really 
there  was  very  little  doubt  of  her  guilt ; 
and  that  the  only  ground  on  which 
they  could  support  her,  and  oppose 
her  enemies,  was  the  treatment  which 
might  be  supposed  to  have  driven  her 
to  it,  and  the  irregularity  of  the  pro- 
ceedings against  her. 

The  counsel  for  the  Queen  began 
now  to  take  a serious  consideration 
of  the  state  of  their  proceedings.  The 
more  evidence  they  had  brought  for- 
ward in  favour  of  their  client,  the 
worse  her  case  had  always  become. 
They  had  still  several  important  wit- 
nesses ready  to  bring  forward,  parti- 
cularly Hieronymus,  and  the  sister  of 
Demont,  persons  who,  having  been 
long  domesticated  in  the  house,  were 
most  competent  witnesses,  and  who 
were  ready  to  give  favourable  testi- 
mony. But  could  they  be  safely  ex- 
posed to  the  terrible  cross-examina- 
tion of  the  Attorney-General  ? The 
keeping  them  back  would  afford  to 
the  opposite  side  an  opportunity  of 
drawing  the  most  unfavourable  infer- 
ences. Yet  this,  after  all,  would  be 
less  fatal,  than  if  any  disastrous  con- 
fession were  to  be  wrung  out  of  them. 
Under  the  influence  of  these  consider- 
ations, Mr  Brougham  now  announced 
the  termination  of  his  case. 

The  evidence  for  the  prosecution 
being  thus  closed,  Mr  Denman  pro- 
ceeded to  sum  it  up,  in  a long  speech, 
from  which  our  limits  allow  us  to 
make  only  a few  extracts.  On  the 
subject  of  the  tent  on  board  of  the 
polacre,  where  she  and  Bergami  are 
admitted  to  have  slept,  he  observed  : 
It  was  the  awning  of  the  deck,  hang- 
ing loosely  around,  covering  a large 
space — the  bed  of  the  Queen  and 
that  of  Bergami,  or  rather  the  bed 


and  sofa  on  which  they  rested,  were 
placed  at  a distance  from  each  other; 
and,  what  never  should  be  forgotten, 
the  hatchway  was  always  open.  Ttas 
last  fact  was  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, because,  in  the  examination-in- 
chief of  Majocci,  he  said  that  the 
tent  was  never  open  at  night — that  it 
was  entirely  closed,  shut  up  ; but  it 
was  extracted  on  cross-examination, 
and  the  fact  was  substantiated  by 
other  witnesses,  that  the  hatch*?? 
was  always  open,  and  all  who  passtc 
above,  or  below,  or  along  the  hatch- 
way, could  know  what  was  doing. 
The  parties  were  sleeping  as  in  i 
camp  on  land.  Could  it  be  supposed, 
for  one  instant,  that  this  awning  could 
have  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  an 
improper  intercourse,  which  his  learn- 
ed friends  inferred  from  circumstances 
which  did  not  at  all  warrant  it  ? They 
were  told  that  this  improper  inter- 
course took  place  in  the  day-tiroe. 
and  that  the  awning  was  let  down 
during  the  day.  He  knew  not  bo* 
to  deal  with  this.  If  the  awning  was 
let  down  during  the  day,  what  was  it 
but  a challenge  to  all  to  see — he  would 
not  say  the  use  made  of  it — but  it  wis 
an  open  exposure  of  the  mode  of  ly- 
ing in  the  beds,  and  of  the  purpose 
for  which  those  beds  were  occupied 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  The  pj- 
riod  during  which  her  Majesty  was  a 
this  situation,  was  from  the  20th  >f 
July  to  the  17th  of  August.  Durii  g 
that  time  her  Royal  Highness  w is 
proved  to  have  been  extremely  1 k 
tigued  ; and  it  was  absolutely  nect  nJ 
sary,  as  Lieutenant  Hownarn  had  st  ► 
ted,  that  her  Royal  Highness  shou  <§! 
be  attended  by  some  person.  By  wh  it 
person,  then,  both  for  convenien  £ 
and  for  every  necessary  purpo:  y1 
could  she  be  more  properly  attend  1 
than  by  the  chamberlain,  whom  si  3i 
had  appointed  to  provide  every  atte  • 
tion  and  protection  which  her  situ  ■* 
tion  required  ? The  whole  time  th  t| 
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her  Royal  Highness  reposed  there, 
she  had  her  clothes  on  ; no  time  was 
found  when  the  parties  were  not 
clothed.  There  was  but  one  moment 
when  it  appeared  that  Bergami  was 
positively  under  the  tent,  and  then 
he  was  clothed.  Let  it  be  recollect- 
ed, that  their  lordships  were  now  try- 
ing the  highest  subject  of  the  realm 
for  the  highest  crime  a subject  could 
commit.  It  was  their  duty  to  allow 
no  middle  course  — no  disgraceful 
compromise  between  their  duty  and 
their  inclination.  They  were  not  to  re- 
ceive light  evidence,  under  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  punishment  was  light. 
The  punishment  was  not  light ; it  was 
the  heaviest  that  could  be  inflicted  on 
a Queen.  For  his  own  part,  without 
any  exaggerated  sentiment,  which  per- 
haps in  an  advocate  might  be  allow- 
ed, he  might  say  that  he  would  rather 
see  his  royal  mistress  tried  at  the  bar, 
like  Anna  Bulleyn,  for  her  life,  than 
in  the  more  perilous  situation  in  which 
the  Queen  now  stood.  He  would 
much  rather  have  to  hand  her  to  the 
scaffold,  where  she  would  have  to  lay 
her  august  head  upon  the  block,  with 
all  the  firmness  and  magnanimity  be- 
lnnging  to  her  illustrious  family,  than 
witness  her  condemnation  under  the 
resent  charges,  which  would  render 
er  an  object  indeed  of  general  pity, 
but  of  more  general  scorn  ; to  be 
looked  upon  only  as  one  who  was  en- 
titled to  compassion,  having  fallen  by 
the  misconduct  of  those  who  after- 
wards brought  her  to  punishment, 
but  at  the  same  time  to  be  regarded 
as  a most  deplorable  instance  of  de- 
graded rank  and  ruined  character. 
The  House  was  bound  therefore  to 
try  the  Queen,  as  if  the  commission 
of  an  act  of  high  treason  on  board  the 
polacre  had  been  charged  ; and,  thus 
viewing  it,  what  would  be  the  lan- 
guage of  any  judge  regarding  a pri- 
soner, who,  having  by  the  evidence 
been  acquitted  of  a great  number  of 


false  and  important  charges,  was  at 
last  accused  of  one  single  and  compa- 
ratively insignificant  offence  ? — would 
not  the  judge  declare  on  the  instant, 
in  a case  like  the  present,  that  no 
proof  existed  of  criminal  intercourse 
—that  the  main  fact  had  been  dis- 
proved— that  though  the  parties  had 
perhaps  been  shewn  together  in  the 
tent,  and  though  there  might  be  a 
surmise  or  possibility  of  guilt,  because 
one  of  the  witnesses  had  hinted  at 
such  a situation,  yet  that  ail  criminal 
intent  was  negatived,  and  that,  the 
excuse  for  the  situation  was  given 
under  the  same  oath  that  had  sworn 
to  it  ? A judge  who,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, did  not  declare  that  a 
prisoner  ought  to  be  instantly  acquit- 
ted, would  deserve  to  be  impeached 
at  the  bar  of  this  House  for  a gross 
and  infamous  dereliction  of  his  duty. 

As  to  the  discomposure  of  Lieute- 
nant Flynn,  Mr  Denman  urged  : No 
person  could  forget  how  this  gallant 
officer  was  cross-examined.  He  did 
not  undervalue  the  talents  of  the  So- 
licitor-General ; he  held  in  the  high- 
est honour  that  greatest  of  legal  ta- 
lents, that  most  important  means  of 
detecting  falsehood  which  man  could 
display,  that  best  shield  of  slandered 
innocence — he  meant  that  talent  of 
cross-examination  which  was  often 
found  successful  in  dragging  reluct- 
ant truth  from  its  lurking-places,  in 
making  a witness  disclose  what  he  was 
most  anxious  to  conceal,  and  in  dis- 
playing most  conspicuously  those  im- 
portant truths  which  were  most  se- 
dulously withheld.  But  that  sham 
cross-examination  which  was  exerci- 
sed in  taking  advantage  of  the  alarm 
and  agitation  of  a witness — though  he 
honoured  the  talent  of  cross-examin- 
ation which  elicited  important  truth,  he 
regarded  with  a very  inferior  degree 
of  honour  that  sham  cross-examina- 
tion, either  in  its  motives  or  its  con« 
sequences.  His  learned  friend  (the 
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Solicitor-General)  by  his  powers  of 
mind,  by  his  great  powers  of  counte- 
nance, and  by  his  talent  in  cross-ex- 
amination, had  in  the  case  of  this  wit- 
ness got,  what,  if  the  paper  and  its 
contents  were  important,  might  lead 
to  an  inference  most  unfavourable  to 
the  credit  of  the  witness  ; but  what, 
unimportant,  perfectly  unimportant 
and  immaterial,  as  the  paper  was,  led 
only  to  the  conclusion,  that  he  was 
entirely  overcome  byhis  own  agitation 
and  alarm.  The  greatest  men  in  the 
field  were  known  to  be  nervous  and 
agitated  on  occasions  foreign  to  their 
profession. 

In  regard  to  the  character  of  the  wit- 
nesses, Mr  Denman  represented,  they 
were  discarded  servants,  and  he  would 
say  so,  though  in  time  all  phrases  be- 
came liacknicd  in  the  mouths  of  men ; 
yet,  if  after  the  lapse  of  six  years  such 
testimony  was  to  be  received,  he 
would  appeal  to  the  House  in  what 
situation  human  society  would  be 
placed.  He  never  could  reflect  upon 
- the  conduct  of  discarded  servants, 
with  reference  to  the  matter  now  be- 
fore the  House,  without  remembering 
the  immortal  words  of  Burke,  where 
he  directed  the  fire  of  his  eloquence 
against  spies  in  general,  but  especial- 
ly against  domestic  spies : He  said, 
that  by  them  “ the  seeds  of  destruc- 
tion are  sown  in  civil  intercourse  and 
happiness;  the  hlood  of  wholesome 
kindred  is  affected ; our  tables  and 
our  beds  are  surrounded  with  snares ; 
and  all  the  means  given  by  Provi- 
dence to  make  life  safe  and  comfort- 
ble,  are  converted  into  instruments 
of  terror  and  alarm.”  Discarded  ser- 
vants had  it  in  their  power  at  all  times 
to  depose  to  facts  on  which  they 
could  not  be  contradicted.  If  any 
man  should  dare  to  swear  that  the 
noble  consort  of  one  of  their  lord- 
ships  had  got  out  of  her  bed  in  the 
middle ofthe night, unseen  butthrough 
the  key-hole  or  crevice  of  a door,  and 


crept  to  the  bed  of  a domestic,  how 
was  it  possible  to  contradict  such  a 
witness,  who  had  been  dismissed,  not- 
withstanding his  possession  of  a secret 
so  fatal,  but  by  the  general  purity 
of  the  character  of  the  illustrious  ac- 
cused, and  by  the  malice  of  the  accu- 
ser betraying  itself  in  the  very  Foul- 
ness of  his  charge  ? One  of  the  ser- 
vants in  the  case  of  the  witness  to 
whom  he  had  already  alluded,  baof 
questioned  upon  subjects  of  this  foal 
and  filthy  description  by  one  of  the 
persons  who  had  attempted  to  suborn 
her,  had  given  him  an  answer  full  oi 
female  spirit  and  virtuous  indignation 
— an  answer  which  lie  preferred  to 
give  in  the  original,  because  he  was 
unwilling  to  diminish  its  force,  and 
because  being  less  known  the  coarse- 
ness would  be  less  understood : 

K cefapa/Tipot,  at  TiyiA/.m  to  * kr- 

TTOtYCt  ftU  TV  <m  fOftX T6f  1^11, 

To  such  discarded  suborners  as  Sac- 
chi  and  Rastelli  might  this  answer  be 
applied.  Sacchi  had  talked  a great 
deal  about  his  being  a soldier  and  a 
gentleman  ; he  had  received  the  re- 
ward of  his  fidelity  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, and  one  ofthe  first  proofs  he  gave 
that  he  deserved  it,  was  coming  for- 
ward to  betray  his  mistress.  What 
mighty  distinction  was  there  between 
treachery  and  perjury — between  the 
man  who  betrayed  truths  that  had 
come  to  his  knowledge  in  the  excess 
of  confident  reliance,  and  the  mat 
who  would  invent  them  for  the  sake 
of  a base  reward?  The  witness  who 
was  summoned  to  an  English  coart 
of  justice,  was  bound  by  his  oath  to 
disclose  the  truth,  and  the  whole 
truth  ; but  why  upon  this  occasion 
had  Sacchi  made  his  appearance?  Be- 
cause he  had  been  bribed  to  give  his 
evidence.  He  had  received  no  sum- 
mons, no  subpeena,  and  no  force  had 
been  necessary  to  compel  him;  he 
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as  a volunteer  In  iniquity,  not  for 
s own  sake,  but  for  the  most  base 
id  sordid  purposes,  and  was  equally 
kfamous,  whether  he  came  to  dis- 
lose  the  real  secrets  of  his  mistress, 
r to  perjure  himself  by  the  assertion 
f what  was  false.  The  greatest  of  all 
•aitors — the  first  apostate  to  Christi- 
nity  and  human  nature — was  not  for- 
worn : he  only  came  to  betray  his 
laster  ; yet  the  execrations  of  man. 
ind  had  followed  him  from  that  mo- 
nent  to  the  present.  He  (Mr  Den- 
nan)  always  thought  of  this  great 
irototvpe  of  treachery  and  infamy 
vhen  he  saw  such  a witness  as  Sacehi 
idvance  the  Bible  to  his  lips,  ready, 
ike  Judas,  to  betray  God  and  man  at 
ance  with  the  same  blaspheming  kiss. 

The  elevation  of  Bergami  was 
sought  to  be  justified  on  the  following 
grounds  : He  thought  it  was  impos- 
sible to  advert  to  all  the  circumstan- 
ces connected  with  his  introduction, 
without  perceiving  that  Bergami  was 
such  a person  as  any  employer  would 
be  glad  to  receive,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  whom  it  was  proper  to  advise, 
and  without  being  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge that  there  was  nothing  extraor- 
dinary in  the  promotion  which  in  the 
course  of  the  following  twelve  months 
had  taken  place.  Here  it  might  not 
be  improper  to  observe,  that  the  cou- 
rier of  a royal  person  is  not  consider- 
ed a menial  servant;  and  that  the 
dress  which  belongs  to  that  station  in 
such  a service  is  not  a livery.  How- 
ever, Bergami  was,  in  the  course  of 
the  year  after  he  was  engaged,  pro- 
moted to  the  situation  of  page,  and, 
he  believed,  in  the  same  year  received 
the  key  of  chamberlain.  Now,  he  did 
not  mean  to  deny,  that  it  would  have 
been  advisable  for  her  Royal  High- 
ness to  have  appointed  to  the  sta- 
tion of  chamberlain  some  person  of 
rank  and  distinction  from  this  coun- 
ty* if  such  a person  could  have  been 
found  at  the  time ; but  when  the 


motives  of  her  Royal  Highness  for 
engaging  Bergami  were  made  the 
subject  of  discussion,  he  would  ask, 
what  right,  what  hope,  she  could 
have  at  that  period  of  obtaining  the 
service  of  any  English  person  of  dis- 
tinction ? How  could  she  expect  that 
such  a person  would  like  to  incur  the 
displeasure  of  the  Court  at  home,  for 
the  sake  of  entering  into  her  service  ? 
Her  Royal  Highness  could  not  ex- 
pect Mr  Craven  to  remain  in  her  ser- 
vice, because  he  had  stipulated  to  at- 
tend her  only  for  a period,  as  his  af- 
fairs would  permit ; and  Sir  William 
Cell  left  her  because  his  health  did 
not  permit  him  to  accompany  her 
Royal  Highness  on  her  travels.  She 
was,  then,  after  these  gentlemen  quit- 
ted her  service,  left  without  the  means 
of  supplying  the  office  of  chamberlain 
by  any  person  of  rank  from  this  coun- 
try ; and,  under  these  circumstances, 
and  with  the  recommendations  she 
had  received  of  Bergami,  he  would 
ask  whether  it  was  possible  she  could 
have  done  better  than  to  bind  to  her 
service,  by  a judicious  promotion,  a 
man  of  honour  and  courage  ? To  give 
honourable  distinction  by  their  fa- 
vours, was  one  of  the  proudest  prero- 
gatives which  royal  personages  pos- 
sessed. Their  lordships  would  un- 
derstand he  did  not  mean  that  con- 
stitutional honours  were  so  conveyed; 
but  this  would  surely  be  admitted — 
that  any  individual  who  is  once  in- 
troduced to  the  notice  of  a royal  per- 
sonage, and  obtains  a share  of  the 
royal  favour,  becomes,  at  least  with 
respect  to  all  others  who  attend  on 
that  royal  personage,  a person  of  dis- 
tinction. He  would  not  ask  whether 
Captain  Pechell  had  exercised  a right 
judgment  in  refusing  to  sit  at  table 
with  Bergami.  Perhaps  it  might  be 
thought  right  by  many  ; at  any  rate, 
he  was  right  in  acting  on  his  own 
judgment,  such  as  it  was.  But  this 
he  would  say— that  no  persoD  could 
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suffer,  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  by 
entering  into  society  with  a person 
whom  any  royal  individual  honoured 
with  notice  and  distinction.  Besides, 
it  had  been  proved  that  it  was  thought 
necessary  that  her  Majesty  should 
have  a guard ; and  their  lordships 
would  recollect  what  had  been  pro- 
ved respecting  the  placing  of  Berga- 
mi  near  her  Royal  Highness.  M.  Si- 
card  had  stated  that  the  cabinet  to 
which  Bergami  was  removed,  at  Na- 
les,  opened  into  the  garden  ; that 
e thought  it  necessary  to  have  Ber- 
gami there ; and,  without  the  smallest 
notice  being  given  to  her  Royal  High- 
ness, and  without  any  communica- 
tion, or  any  knowledge  whatever  on 
her  part,  Bergami  was  removed  from 
the  room  in  which  he  slept,  and  pla- 
ced in  that  cabinet.  It  was  most  im- 
portant that  her  Majesty  should  have 
near  her  a person  whose  fidelity  could 
be  relied  on ; for  no  man  who  read 
the  evidence  could  for  a moment 
doubt,  that  her  Majesty  was  at  this 
time  surrounded  by  spies,  and  that 
there  was  reason  to  apprehend  that 
her  personal  safety  was  in  danger. 
But,  if  there  should  be  any  difference 
of  opinion  on  that  point,  at  least  this 
was  clear — that  her  Royal  Highness 
was  impressed  with  a belief  to  this  ef- 
fect. Now,  when  Bergami  had  ho- 
nestly discharged  the  service  in  which 
he  had  been  employed,  could  any 
thing  be  more  natural  than  that  he 
should  have  been  promoted  from  the 
honourable  office  of  page,  to  the  still 
more  confidential  one  of  chamber- 
lain?  Bergami  had  qualifications  which 
particularly  fitted  him  for  the  office. 
Among  others,  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  keeping  accounts.  It  appear- 
ed that  the  servants  had  constant  dis- 
putes with  Bergami  or  his  brother; 
and,  to  all  the  other  motives  of  irri- 
tation, was  to  be  added  that  of  jea- 
lousy at  the  sudden  promotion  of  Ber- 
gami to  ao  office,  which  each  of  the 


other  servants  probably  thought  them- 
selves equally  capable  of  filling.  But 
when  their  lordships  considered  the 
circumstances  under  which  this  per- 
son had  been  promoted,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  station,  he  would  ask 
whether  there  was  any  chance  that 
her  Royal  Highness  could  have  made 
a better  selection  ? It  appeared  that 
Bergami  had  filled  the  office  of  cham- 
berlain with  fidelity  and  propriety; 
and  when  he  was  promoted,  her  Roy- 
al Highness  could  have  no  hope  that 
any  individual  of  rank  would  take  it, 
or  that  she  could  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  offering  it  to  any  other  person 
equally  fit  for  the  office.  In  making 
that  appointment,  therefore,  she  had 
acted  with  propriety  as  well  as  gene- 
rosity. But  it  appeared  that  the  vir- 
tuousfeelingsof  thisexalted  lady  were 
all  to  be  made  a foundation  for  draw- 
ing unjust  and  injurious  conclusions. 

In  conclusion,  Mr  Denman  made 
some  pointed  remarks  on  the  calum- 
nies circulated  by  persons  even  of  the 
most  exalted  rank,  and  the  dreadful 
ordeal  through  which  her  Majesty's 
conduct  had  passed. 

Mr  Denman  was  followed  by  Dr 
Lushington,  whose  speech  was  chiefly 
remarkable  by  his  treading  so  closely 
on  a subject,  on  which  the  Queen's 
Counsel  had  boasted  of  their  silence. 
It  was  his  duty,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  make  one  or  two  observations  on 
the  charge  as  a case  between  husband 
and  wife;  and  here  he  must  observe, 
that  though,  through  the  whole  of  his 
professional  life,  he  had  been  conver- 
sant with  cases  of  adultery,  he  had 
to  declare  that  this  was  the  most  ex- 
traordinary he  had  ever  read  or  heard 
of.  He  was  bold  to  say,  without  the 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  no  prece- 
dent could  be  found  in  modern  times 
where  a husband  sought  a divorce  by 
accusing  of  adultery  a wife  of  fifty 
years  of  age.  Were  his  Majesty  a 
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simple  subject,  was  there  a man  in 
tile  world  who  would  say,  that  he  wa9 
entitled  to  any  consideration  what- 
ever in  an  application  for  divorce — 
that  it  was  possible  he  could  have 
any  injury  founded  on  such  a com- 
plaint, for  which  he  could  claim  re- 
dress ? As  a husband,  then,  the  King 
had  no  right  to  seek  redress.  But 
then  it  was  said,  that  this  application 
was  not  in  the  name  of  the  King,  and 
that  the  law  in  the  case  of  a subject 
was  not  applicable  to  the  Sovereign. 
Let,  however,  no  one  presume  to  say 
thathe  is  emancipated  from  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  God ; for  that  assertion, 
of  whomsoever  it  be  made,  was  found- 
ed in  untruth  and  falsehood.  It  was 
also  said  that  rank  and  station  in  the 
wife  required  a more  rigid  observance 
of  duties  than  in  the  husband ; but 
was  there  any  duty  which  was  not  re- 
ciprocal ? Was  it  not  so  with  respect 
to  matrimonial  rights  ? And  was  it  to 
be  said  that  there  was  one  law  for 
woman  and  another  for  man  ? or  did 
superiority  of  rank  make  the  engage- 
ment taken  at  the  altar  of  God  less 
binding?  Was  the  private  individual 
to  be  told  that  there  was  one  divine 
law  for  him,  and  another  for  the  scep- 
tered  monarch  ? What  was  the  plight- 
ed troth  of  the  husband — what  the 
promise  made  at  the  altar?  To  love 
and  to  comfort.  But  how  was  that 
promise  observed?  Where  was  the 
love? — where  the  comfort?  Where 
should  he  look  for  the  one  or  the 
other  ? The  comfort  ! what  traces 
were  there  of  it?  If  he  went  back  to 
1806,  was  it  to  be  found  there?  or 
must  he  look  for  it  in  1813,  at  that 
period  of  cruel  interference,  when  the 
intercourse  between  the  mother  and 
the  daughter  was  prohibited  ? Was  it 
to  be  sought  for  at  the  period  when 
the  mother  was  exiled  to  a foreign 
land?  No;  there  it  did  not  exist ; for, 
wherever  she  went,  the  spirit  of  per- 
secution followed  her.  It  was  incon- 


ceivable that  a wife,  thus  deserted, 
thus  persecuted,  should  now  be  told, 
that  she  had  been  unmindful  of  her 
duty,  whilst  the  husband,  who  was 
pledged  to  protect  her,  had  allowed 
her  to  pass  through  the  world  with- 
out a friend  to  guard  her  honour.  He 
regretted  the  discussion  of  these  to- 
pics. He  knew  well,  that,  when  the 
acts  of  kings  were  brought  before  the 
public,  there  were  individuals  who 
dwelt  with  triumphant  satisfaction  on 
the  exposure.  No  man  could  feel  the 
difficulty  of  his  situation  more  than 
he  did,  when  called  upon,  in  the  per- 
formance of  a solemn  duty,  to  dwell 
upon  such  painful  considerations ; but 
he  owed  it  to  himself  and  to  his  client 
to  speak  out  boldly.  Their  lordships 
could  not,  unless  fully  prepared  to 
violate  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  de- 
clare against  his  client.  That  vene- 
rable bench  of  Bishops,  who  formed 
part  of  the  judges,  could  not,  without 
violating  the  tenets  of  that  gospel 
which  they  preached  and  inculcated, 
pronounce  against  the  wife  of  their 
Sovereign.  The  laws  of  God  and  of 
the  country  were  upon  her  side,  and 
he  was  sure  that  it  was  not  there  that 
they  would  be  violated. 

Dr  Lushington  then  went  into  a 
detailed  examination  of  the  evidence, 
and  concluded  with  leaving  his  illus- 
trious client,  her  honour  and  charac- 
ter, in  the  hands  of  the  House  with 
the  most  perfect  confidence ; he  left 
her,  not  to  the  mercy,  but  to  the  jus- 
tice, of  their  lordships.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  an  elaborate  summing  up 
of  the  evidence. 

In  reply  to  these  observations  of 
the  Queen’s  Counsel,  replies  at  great 
length,  and  continued  for  several  days, 
were  made  by  the  Attorney  and  So- 
licitor-General. Our  limits,  of  course, 
can  admit  only  a few  of  the  most  lead- 
ing features.  In  regard  to  one  of  the 
most  critical  circumstances  of  the  evi- 
dence, the  Attorney-General  obser- 
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red,— Did  not  her  Royal  Highness 
and  Bergami  sleep  under  the  same 
tent  on  the  deck  of  the  polacre  from 
Jaffa  to  Capodanza,  and  for  the  space 
of  nearly  two  months  ? The  reason 
assigned  for  this  was,  forsooth,  that 
some  horses  were  below  ; that  their 
noise,  and  the  heat  of  the  weather, 
compelled  her  Royal  Highness  to  re- 
ose  under  a tent  on  the  deck.  But 
is  learned  friend  (Mr  Denman)  said 
that  this  did  not  deserve  the  name  of 
a tent ; that  it  was  only  the  ship’s 
awning — a sort  of  covering,  loosely 
let  down  over  her  Royal  Highness, 
and  easily  opened  by  any  body  on 
deck.  What  said  their  own  witness, 
Lieutenant  Flynn  ? — that  it  was  fast- 
ened down  to  the  ship's  ring-bolt  on 
the  deck.  Majocci,  at  page  90,  and 
Gargiulo  and  Paturzo,  at  pages  121 
and  131,  both  prove  how  the  tent 
stood ; they  prove  all  the  particulars, 
not  one  of  which  stands  contradicted 
by  a tittle  of  evidence.  Both  the  cap- 
tain and  mate  proved,  that,  while  Ber- 
ami  was  reposing  under  the  tent,  and 
er  Majesty  hanging  over  him,  Schia- 
vini  ordered  the  tent  to  be  let  down : 
this  was  done  in  broad  day,  and  by 
the  order  of  Schiavini.  Where  was 
Schiavini  to  contradict  this.  He  was 
now  living  at  Brandenburgh-house 
with  her  Majesty — he  had  been  sent 
over  to  collect  witnesses.  Was  he 
too  without  nerves  for  cross-examin- 
ation, as  Captain  Flynn  and  the  La- 
dies Oldi  and  Marietta  were  said  to 
be  ? Was  not  Schiavini  to  be  found 
with  nerve  enough  to  contradict  the 
fact,  that,  by  his  order,  the  tent  had 
been  let  down  under  the  circumstan- 
ces he  had  named  ? 

In  regard  to  the  non-production  of 
witnesses,  the  learned  Counsel  after- 
wards urged  still  more  forcibly:  Lady 
Charlotte  Lindsay  was  produced. 
Why,  if  she  was  produced  as  the  dame- 
d’honneur  who  was  in  that  capacity 
for  so  short  a time,  why  was  not  that 


erson  called,  who  had  also  been  with 
er  Royal  Highness  as  dame-d’hon- 
neur  from  the  period  of  her  English 
suite’s  quitting  her  at  Milan  up  to  her 
arrival  in  this  country?  Was  it  meant 
to  be  said  that  that  lady  of  honour 
was  not  to  accompany  her  ? Was  her 
Royal  Highness  to  be  left  without 
one?  She  travelled  up,  then,  to  St 
Omers,  without  one  female  attendant 
in  the  capacity  of  lady  of  honour. 
The  Countess  Oldi,  of  all  persons, 
was  the  one  whom  their  Lordships 
might  have  expected  to  be  produced 
on  the  other  side.  Of  the  Countess 
Oldi  there  coukl  be  no  suspicion.  She 
was  of  a family  against  whom  there 
could  be  no  suspicion  of  her  Royal 
Highness.  She  was  of  the  family  of 
Bergami,  of  which  there  could  be  no 
suspicion ! She  it  was  who  Mr  Wil- 
liams had  said  should  be  called  to 
contradict  the  facts  charged  to  have 
occurred  in  the  journey  from  Rome 
to  Senegaglia.  But  were  these  all  who 
might  have  been  placed  at  that  bar  ? 
Why  wTas  not  Austin  produced  ? 
Where  was  he?  He  was  now  nine- 
teen ; his  name  was  among  those  of 
the  witnesses  in  attendance.  He  could 
have  contradicted  many  parts  of  the 
testimony  on  the  other  side.  Where 
was  Hieronymus?— At  Brandenburgh- 
house,  but  by  no  means  forthcoming. 
Where  w as  Schiavini  ? — He  was  also 
in  the  country.  But  though  he  per- 
formed many  important  acts  about 
the  tent,  he  was  yet  not  produced. 
Where  was  Ludovico  Bergami,  who 
waited  at  table,  his  brother  being  a 
courier  at  Genoa  ? Why  was  not  he 
produced  ? Where  was  Cameron  ? 
Where  was  Lini,  the  Jew  harper  ? He 
had  now  named  about  eight  persons  ; 
but  there  w as  Carlini  too,  who  was 
on  board  the  polacre ; why  was  not 
he  produced,  and  the  whole  family 
indeed  of  the  Bergamis — Faustina, 
the  mother;  Rappi,  Bernardo,  Fran- 
cesco? Not  one  of  these  had  been 
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Sliced,  although  his  learned  friends  for  the  first  time  at  their  lordships* 
undertaken  to  contradict  every  bar,  to  launch  into  invectives  against 
part  of  the  case  for  the  prosecution,  the  constituted  authorities  of  the 
They  called,  indeed,  Lieutenants  realm.  Modern  precedents  were  to 
Flynn  and  Hownam,  and  then  Vas-  be  sought  for,  to  justify  the  course 
gafi ; but  either  they  have  such  weak  which  they  had  been  allowed  to  adopt; 
nerves,  or  such  treacherous  memories,  and  the  annals  of  corrupt  Rome  were 
that  his  learned  friends  thought  their  to  be  ransacked  for  examples  odious 
other  witnesses  must  not  be  produ-  enough  to  serve  the  purposes  of  their 
ced  at  their  lordships’  bar,  and  there-  denunciation.  The  cruellest  of  ty- 
fore  they  had  been  withheld.  In  re-  rants,  the  most  detested  of  all  anti- 
gard  to  Bergami,  it  was  observed,  quity,  was  to  be  brought  forward  as 
their  lordships  had  been  kept  in  hap-  a supposed  parallel  to  the  King.  The 
py  ignorance  as  to  the  nature  of  his  throne  itself  was  not  spared ; nor  was 
services.  What  was  there  at  Genoa,  this  all — their  lordships  were  not 
at  Milan,  at  Naples,  to  call  for  all  that  spared.  No  one  was  to  be  exempted 
further  favour  which  was  shewn  him,  from  the  extraordinary  observations 
to  allow  of  his  introducing  into  her  which  had  fallen  from  his  learned 
Royal  Highness's  house  and  service  friends.  Their  lordships  would— 
all  his  relations — Faustina,  who,  at  he  would  not  say  pardon  them ; but 
Genoa,  was  not  known  to  be  hissister?  perhaps  some  excuse  was  to  be  alle- 
the  Countess  Oldi,  who,  at  Genoa,  was  ged  for  them  in  their  trying  situation, 
not  known  by  Dr  Holland  to  be  his  If  the  Queen,  however,  was  innocent, 
sister?  Why  was  all  this  secrecy  kept  her  innocence  was  to  be  established 
up  ? Why,  then,  was  Louis  Bergami  in  some  other  way.  If  she  was  inno- 
to  be  admitted  into  her  Royal  High-  cent,  it  was  not  invective  and  viru- 
ness's  service  ? What ! her  Majesty,  lence  which  would  prove  her  so.  In- 
who  never  before  let  any  servant  dine  nocence  stood  secure  always  in  its 
with  her,  at  her  Majesty’s  table,  sud-  own  strength : it  wanted  no  aid  from 
denly  permitting,  not  only  Bergami,  vindictive  aspersions.  Whatever  had 
but  so  many  members  of  his  family,  been  the  eloquence  of  those  invec- 
to  dine  there.  The  learned  Counsel  tives,  during  the  time  that  the  ques- 
concluded  s Mr  Brougham  had  ar-  tion  of  that  innocence  was  to  be  exa- 
gued,  that  an  advocate  for  an  accu-  mined,  he  could  not  help  thinking 
sed  was  to  defend  his  client  at  all  that  the  path  of  duty  was  to  be  pre- 
events ; and,  separating  the  duty  of  ferred  by  his  learned  friend.  But  it 
an  advocate  from  that  of  an  honest  seemed,  by  the  conclusion  of  Mr 

Brougham's  address  to  their  lord- 
ships,  that  the  public  had  already 
passed  their  verdict  upon  this  case. 
The  public  had  passed  no  verdict. 
There  was,  indeed,  a part  of  the  com- 
munity who  had  attempted  to  do  so 
—who  had,  by  the  most  base,  the 
most  insidious  means,  endeavoured 
to  deceive  the  best  and  most  deser- 
ving part  of  the  nation — who  had  en- 
deavoured to  wrong  and  to  betray 
them.  These,  while  they  had  the 
cause  of  the  Queen  in  their  mouths, 


and  independent  citizen,  was  to  go 
on,  regardless  of  the  dangers  he  in- 
curred, and  reckless  of  the  conse- 
quences, even  to  his  country.  But 
what  was  the  duty  imposed  upon  his 
learned  friends?  To  protect  the  in- 
terests of  their  client,  to  guard  the 
innocence  of  the  Queen,  and  to  esta- 
blish it  against  the  charges  by  which 
it  was  impugned.  This  they  had  at- 
tempted to  do.  But  had  they  confi- 
ned themselves  to  that  duty  ? No ; 
for  the  Counsel  had  been  permitted, 
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had  another  cause  in  their  hearts. 
He  would  not  say  that  he  believed  it, 
but  it  must  pain  every  one  to  believe, 
that  any  countenance  could  be  given 
to  such  a party  by  the  illustrious  per- 
son accused.  Now,  not  only  had  all 
this  been  done  out  of  doors,  but,  their 
lordships  had  been  told,  in  magnifi- 
cent language,  and  in  a manner  he 
had  rarely  seen  surpassed,  and  which, 
at  the  time,  had  no  doubt  produced 
a very  considerable  effect— that  their 
judgment,  if  it  went  to  degrade  and 
dethrone  the  Queen,  would  be  the 
last  and  only  one  they  could  pass, 
which  would  fail  in  its  object,  and  be 
productive  of  endless  ill  consequen- 
ces ; and  their  lordships  were  told, 
and  attempted  to  be  persuaded,  that, 
as  the  only  means  of  preserving  the 
honour  of  the  crown,  and  securing 
the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  they 
were  called  upon,  at  all  hazards,  and 
whatever  might  be  the  contrary  bias 
of  their  own  opinions,  to  pronounce 
a verdict  of  acquittal ; because,  for- 
sooth, such  a verdict  the  state  of  the 
whole  country  demanded,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  his  learned  friends.  God  for- 
bid that  such  a topic  should  ever  pre- 
serve any  weight  with  their  lord- 
ships  ; that  any  consideration  should 
sway  them  from  their  duty ; that  they 
should  desert  the  persons  of  high  ho- 
nour and  character,  who  were  inte- 
rested in  this  case,  or  the  exercise  of 
that  discretion  which  had  hitherto 
commanded  the  respect  and  concur- 
rence of  the  country.  “ The  throne," 
concluded  the  learned  gentleman, 
“ will  be  best  protected,  and  the  altar 
best  defended,  by  a judgment  passed 
by  your  lordships  according  to  evi- 
dence, the  evidence  which  has  now 
been  offered  to  you.  If  that  conclu- 
sion, my  Lords,  be  what  I have  en- 
deavoured to  show,  that  the  nature 
and  amount  of  the  evidence  go  to 
establish,  and  which,  1 think,  it  ine- 
vitably will  be,  a verdict  of  Guilty,  I 


am  sure  your  lordships  will  pro- 
nounce it  with  confidence  ; that  it 
will  be  satisfactory  to  your  own  con- 
sciences, and,  sooner  or  later,  that  it 
will  be  satisfactory  to  the  whole  coun- 
try." 

The  Solicitor-General  wished  to 
confine  himself  chiefly  to  those  facts 
which  had  been  established  by  un- 
doubted witnesses,  and  concerning 
which  no  question  had  been  raised. 
He  dwelt  particularly  on  the  eleva- 
tion of  Bergami.  Bergami  was  hired 
as  a courier,  as  a courier  only,  on  the 
journey  from  Rome  to  Naples.  In  a 
few  months  afterwards  tneir  lord- 
ships  would  find  him  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  chamberlain  or  equerry — 
made  a Knight  of  Malta,  (a  very  high 
and  great  distinction) ; a Sicilian  ba- 
ron ; a Knight  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ; 
and  in  possession  of  a very  consider- 
able estate  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Milan.  These  were  facts  not  dispu- 
ted ; it  became,  then,  very  material 
to  consider  how  they  had  been  re- 
plied to — how  met  on  the  other  side. 
His  learned  friends  had  felt  the  weight 
of  them,  and  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duty  had  endeavoured,  of  course,  to 
give  some  explanation  of  them.  Let 
their  lordships  now  inquire  a little 
into  that  explanation ; let  them  ex- 
amine it,  and  see  how  completely,  how 
entirely,  it  had  failed.  Mr  Brougham, 
in  the  course  of  his  address  to  their 
lordships,  had  stated  that  this  was 
all  very  natural — that  Bergami  was 
born  a gentleman,  but  was  reduced 
in  his  circumstances,  merely  by  the 
events  of  the  French  revolution— that 
he  had  sold  his  estate  to  pay  off  his 
father’s  debts.  What,  however,  was 
the  evidence  which  the  other  side  had 
laid  before  their  lordships  with  re- 
spect to  this  important  fact  ? They 
called  Colonel  Tuille,  who  gave  this 
account  of  Bergami : — He  said  that 
he  was  a sergeant,  or  held  a situation 
equivalent  to  that  of  a sergeant,  in 
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French  array.  He  told  their  lord- 
•s  that  Bergami  was  the  private, 
familiar,  servant  of  General  Pino  ; 
l they  had  it  uncontradicted  in  cvi- 
ice,  that,  while  in  the  service  of 
neral  Pino,  he  received  wages  at 
rate  of  three  livres  a-day,  waiting 
ularly  at  table.  This  was  the  evi- 
ice  relative  to  the  previous  situa- 
a of  Bergami — a previous  situation 
iich  was  granted  on  the  other  side, 
t accounted  for  by  its  being  said 
it  he  was  born  and  destined  to  be 
>entleman,  but  was  reduced  to  ne- 
ssities.  Of  this  man  s family,  it 
iuld  be  seen  that  no  less  than  twelve 
thirteen  had  been  taken  into  the 
rincess’s  service : by  his  relatives  and 
mnexions  her  Royal  Highness  was 
iset  on  all  sides,  with  one  most  re- 
arkable  exception,  which  their  lord- 
lies  could  not  fail  to  notice,  and 
Inch  had  been  already  emphatically 
lluded  to  by  h.'s  learned  triend,  the 
ittomey-General  ; it  was,  that  Ber* 
ami’s  wife  never  made  her  appear- 
nee  where  the  Princess  took  up  her 
esidence.  All  the  rest  of  the  family, 
md  Bergami’s  child,  were  with  the 
Princess;  but  the  wife  was  kept  at  a 
listance;  she  never  could  partake  ot 
he  hospitality  of  her  Royal  lligh- 
^ess’s  establishment  ; she  was  the 
mly  one  of  the  family  who  was  called 
:o  submit  to  every  sacrifice  without 
a murmur.  How  was  it  possible  to 
reconcile  all  these  facts  with  the  state- 
ment of  his  learned  friends  opposite, 
that  Bergami's  fidelity  as  a servant 
was  the  sole  cause  of  his  advance- 
ment? It  was  impossible  to  put  all 
these  facts  together,  without  arriving 
at  the  conclusion,  that  the  degrading 
intercourse  had  been  carried  on  which 
was  stated  in  the  preamble  ot  the 
bill.  In  regard  to  the  Milan  commis- 
sion, it  was  observed:  Not  a single 
fact  could  be  brought  forward  to  prove 
that  the  Milan  commissioners  had 
been  guilty  of  the  smallest  impro- 


priety of  conduct.  It  might,  perhaps, 
be  said  that  some  impropriety  had  in 
a particular  instance  attached  to  some 
subordinate  agent ; be  that  .is  it  might, 
he  was  justified  in  asserting,  that  the 
commissioners  neither  countenanced 
such  conduct,  if  it  had  occurred,  nor 
were  in  the  smallest  degree  privy  to 
it.  The  learned  Counsel,  like  his  pre- 
decessor, expressed  his  surprise  at  the 
language  used  on  the  other  side,  and 
particularly  at  the  appeals  made  to 
what  passed  out  ot  doors.  1 heir  lord- 
ships,  he  trusted,  would  decide  sole- 
ly upon  the  evidence,  without  any 
regard  to  such  considerations. 

When  the  pleadings  had  conclu- 
ded, Mr  Brougham  came  forward 
with  letters  of  Baron  Ompteda,  which 
he  requested  to  be  allowed  to  read, 
as  throwing  light  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  Milan  commission,  lhe  Duke 
of  Hamilton  moved,  that  these  letters 
should  he  received.  Even  Earl  Grey 
and  Lord  Holland,  however,  were  of 
opinion,  that  this  was  inconsistent 
with  the  rules  of  law,  and  that  an  in- 
quiry into  the  conduct  oi  the  Milan 
commission  would  now  be  premature. 
The  motion  was  therefore  negatived 
by  145  to  16. 

This  long  and  anxious  proceeding 
being  now  brought  to  its  legal  termi- 
nation, the  House  had  to  proceed 
to  the  legislative  part  of  the  question. 
The  debate  on  the  second  reading  was 
of  extraordinary  length,  being  conti- 
nued through  five  successive  nights.  As 
a full  report  of  it  would  be  sufficient 
to  fill  a great  part  of  our  volume,  we 
must,  of  course,  confine  ourselves  to 
a few  leading  features. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  spoke  first. 
He  began  with  recapitulating  the 
grounds  on  which  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding adopted  appeared  to  him  the 
most  eligible,  as  well  as  with  defend- 
ing the  decisions,  both  positive  and 
negative,  which  had  been  passed  up- 
on various  points.  Considering,  then. 
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the  general  result  of  the  evidence,  if 
they  looked  at  a few  facts  which  had 
been  proved  by  witnesses  quite  above 
all  suspicion,  and  on  whom  no  suspi- 
cion had  been  attempted  to  be  cast — 
they  would  then  be  able  to  pronounce 
an  opinion  on  the  charge  of  adultery. 
Looking  at  the  case  in  this  point  of 
view,  it  did  appear  to  him,  and  it 
was  with  the  utmost  pain  he  said  it, 
that  he  coufd  draw  no  other  conclu- 
sion than  that  there  had  been  an  adul- 
terous intercourse.  With  respect  to 
contradictions,  and  the  contradictions 
which  it  might  be  said  had  been  given 
to  the  evidence,  it  had  been  his  duty 
very  frequently  to  consider  the  effect 
which  contradictions  might  have  in 
summing  up  the  judgment,  if  he  might 
use  the  expression,  in  cases  which  had 
come  under  his  observation.  It  might 
often  happen,  in  the  course  of  a trial, 
that  circumstances  were  proved  which 
might  have  no  effect  upon  the  real 
question  at  issue  ; and  it  might  also 
happen  that  facts  were  alleged  which 
it  was  impossible  for  any  party  to  con- 
tradict. But,  in  cases  where  persons 
were  called  who  spoke  to  a particu- 
lar fact,  other  persons  being  present, 
and  no  contradiction  was  given  with 
respect  to  that  fact,  (those  persons 
being  within  the  reach  of  the  party 
whose  interest  it  was  to  disprove  the 
fact),  then  it  appeared  to  him  that  the 
circumstance  of  these  persons  not  be- 
ing called  amounted  to  a tacit  admis- 
sion, that  the  fact  so  charged  was  in- 
capable of  contradiction.  Now,  suffer 
him  for  a moment  to  lay  out  of  the 
case  all  the  evidence  which  has  been 
called  in  support  of  this  bill — to  lay 
out  of  the  case  the  evidence  of  Ma- 
jocci,  and  Demont,  and  Ratelli — 
(and  when  he  desired  that  these 
might  be  left  out,  he  was  not  pre- 
suming nor  meaning  to  admit  that 
these  persons  might  not,  in  many  cir- 
cumstances, have  spoken  the  truth), 
— but  laying  out  of  the  case  the  whole 


of  this  evidence,  let  their 
travel  with  him  to  the  polacrer 
who  went  on  board  the  polacre 
her  Royal  Highness  ? There 
Schiavani,  Hieronymus,  Broun, 
Countess  Oldi,  Carlino, 

William  Austin.  He  thought 
lordships  would  feel  with  him, 
they  were  trying  the  mere  qu 
whether  Bergami  and  the 
slept  under  the  same  tent  or  a 
whichever  they  pleased  to 
there  could  be  no  doubt  on  the 
ject.  His  lordship  then  went 
other  details  of  the  evidence,  to 
that  they  led  to  the  same  coacl 
In  conclusion,  he  observed,  * 
word  more  as  to  what  is  passing 
doors,  and  then  I have  done.  I 
no  notice  of  it,  because  I am 
sed  constitutionally  not  to  be 
quainted  with  it  But  this  I will 
let  what  may  or  will  happen, 
shall  here  perform  my  duty.  But 
lordships  nave  heard  from  the  ’ 
what  1 was  sorry  indeed  to  hear 
such  a quarter,  and  what  1 u 
heard  from  it  before — your  lord 
I say,  have  heard  an  intimation, 
if  you  pass  judgment  against 
Queen,  you  will  most  likely  neve 
have  the  power  to  pass  another  jud* 
ment.  You  have  heard  something  lib 

a threat  held  out  to  you.  I deck* 
that  such  a mode  of  addressing  * 

t’udge  was  never  before  conceived  U 
>e  consistent  with  the  duty  of  an  advo 
cate ; but  whether  an  advocate  be 
in  using  such  language  or  not,  y* 
will  allow  me  to  observe,  my 
that  it  ought  to  have  no  effect  up^ 
you.  You  stand  here  as  the  great  *n» 
acknowledged  protectors  of  the  lira* 
the  liberties,  the  honours,  and  the  cha- 
racters, of  your  fellow-subjects.  W 
trust  ought  not  to  be  imposed  upoa 
you  for  a minute,  if  you  can  be  actu- 
ated by  any  improper  bias  or  feeb#* 
For  myself,  if  I had  not  a ®»nule 
longer  to  live,  I would  say  to  your 
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ihips,  * Be  Just  and  fear  not.*  I 
v the  people  of  this  country.  If 
do  your  duty  to  them  as  you 
it,  whilst  you  preserve  their  li- 
ies  and  the  constitution,  which 
been  handed  down  to  you  by 
r ancestors,  the  time  is  not  far 
ant  when  they  will  do  their  duty 
rou — when  they  will  acknowledge 
t it  is  the  duty  of  those  to  whom 
idicial  task  is  imposed  to  meet  re- 
ach, and  not  to  court  popularity, 
u will  do  your  duty,  and  leave  the 
t to  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  God, 
10  guides  the  feelings  and  senti- 
mts  of  mankind,  and  directs  the 
d and  tendency  of  all  human  affairs, 
aving  thus  discharged  my  own  in- 
vidual  duty,  I leave  it  to  your  lord- 
ips  to  decide  what  is  to  be  the  fate 
the  bill  now  upon  your  lordships’ 
ble." 

Among  the  speeches  made  in  de- 
mce  of  the  Queen,  that  of  Earl 
Irey  was  peculiarly  distinguished  for 
lie  copious,  profound,  and  candid 
banner  in  which  he  considered  the 
ubject.  He  could  not  but  express 
etonishment  that  the  pompous  array 
)f  charges  preferred  should  have 
been  reduced  to  the  sudden  elevation 
3f  Bergami,  and  the  scene  on  board 
the  polacre.  On  the  first  subject  he 
agreed  that  the  great  favour  shewn 
to  Bergami,  and  the  intimacy  con- 
tracted with  him,  were  deviations 
from  her  Royal  Highness’s  rank,  and 
he  could  not  help  wishing  that  she 
had  acted  more  carefully.  But  impro- 
priety, although  a natural  cause  of 
suspicion,  was  no  proof  of  guilt ; and, 
ui  his  apprehension,  there  were  cir- 
cumstances and  habits  which  ought 
to  qualify  and  mitigate  that  suspi- 
cion. Although  it  might  appear  pa- 
radoxical, he  considered  that  there 


When  it  was  recollected  that  sove- 
reigns were,  in  situation , as  much  above 
the  rest  of  mankind  as  a person  on  a 
lofty  mountain  was  above  the  pas- 
senger on  the  plain  beneath  him,  it 
would  not  create  surprise  if  it  some- 
times happened  that  they  acted  as  if 
they  had  lost  sight  of  the  proportion 
which  existed  between  themselves 
and  those  below  them.  Besides,  they 
claimed  the  right,  as  well  as  possess- 
ed the  power,  to  exalt  individuals 
from  the  lowest  stage  in  society  to 
the  most  distinguished  rank  and  the 
highest  honour.  He  agreed  with  his 
noble  and  learned  friend  on  the  wool- 
sack, that  the  advancement  of  Ber- 
gami differed  very  much  from  that  of 
individuals  who,  after  long  years  of 
exertion,  worked  their  way  to  dis- 
tinction either  in  the  bar  or  the 
church,  the  army  or  the  navy.  He 
likewise  thought  with  him,  that  it 
was  one  of  the  noblest  points  of  the 
British  constitution,  that  it  placed 
no  bar  in  the  road  to  promotion  be- 
fore any  individual.  Still  he  could 
not  forget,  that  all  history,  both  an- 
cient and  modern,  and  especially  our 
own  history,  was  pregnant  with  ex- 
amples of  persons  elevated  from  the 
lowest  to  the  most  exalted  stations, 
from  no  other  motive  than  caprice  and 
favour ; and,  as  was  said  by  a noble 
friend  of  his,  it  was  seldom  found 
that  those  who  obtained  that  good  for- 
tune did  not  let  in  some  part  of  their 
family  to  partake  of  it.  The  rapid 
elevation  of  Bergami — and  he  did  not 
mean  to  assert  that  it  was  not  a cir- 
cumstance of  suspicion — ought  then 
to  be  considered  with  some  qualifica- 
tion, especially  wfhen  it  was  recollect- 
ed where  her  Majesty  was  at  the  time 
residing.  She  was  in  a country  sur- 
rounded by  wrar,  of  which  the  con- 


was something  in  Bergami's  situation 
"which  furnished  less  ground  for  sus- 
picion than  would  have  existed  had 
ho  been  a person  of  superior  rank. 


vulsions,  however  they  might  here- 
after terminate,  had  shaken  society 
from  its  very  basis — she  was  in  a 
country  where  she  every  day  saw,  on 
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the  one  hand,  individuals  who  had 
been  reduced  from  affluence  to  po- 
verty, and,  on  the  other,  individuals 
who  had  been  exalted  from  obscurity 
to  distinction,  by  the  appalling  events 
of  the  French  revolution — she  was  in 
a country  whose  very  sovereign  had 
risen  from  a situation  in  life  as  hum- 
ble and  as  obscure  as  that  of  Berga- 
mi — nay,  more,  she  knew  that,  at  that 
very  time,  the  government  of  Eng- 
land was  in  amity  and  alliance  with 
another  monarch  whose  origin  was 
equally  low  and  contemptible.  He 
again  repeated,  that  the  elevation  of 
Bergarai  was  suspicious ; but  their 
lordships  wanted  something  more 
definite  than  those  suspicions,  on 
which  so  much  stress  had  been  laid. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  had  said,  with 
respect  to  Majocci  and  Demont,  that 
though  he  thought  that  there  were 
many  contradictions  and  inconsisten- 
cies in  their  evidence,  he  could  not 
so  far  as  to  say  that  they  might 
not  have  spoken  a great  deal  of  truth. 
He  (Earl*Greyl  would  allow  that  it 
was  possible  tnat  upon  some  occa- 
sions they  might  have  spoken  truth  ; 
but  their  lordships  could  not  depend 
upon  their  evidence  in  any  single 
point,  unless  they  were  upon  that 
point  confirmed  by  that  of  some  un- 
impeachable witness.  Earl  Grey 
thought  that  the  Counsel  for  the 
Queen  might  have  good  reasons  for 
not  calling  the  reserved  witnesses, 
particularly  Mariette  and  the  Count- 
ess Oldi.  If  the  Counsel  had  called 
them  to  depose  to  a single  fact,  they 
would  have  laid  them  open  to  a cross- 
examination  as  to  her  Majesty’s  con- 
duct during  the  whole  of  that  time, 
and  also  to  the  declarations — for  that 
was  a point  not  to  be  neglected — 
which  they  might  have  made  in  the 
course  of  it ; and  should  they  have 
been  caught  tripping  upon  a single 
point  in  the  whole  of  that  long  pe- 
riod, the  lynx  eye  of  his  noble  friend 


on  the  cross-bench  would  have  im- 
mediately detected  it,  and  they  should 
have  been  told  that  neither  of  them 
was  entitled  to  credit.  Because  they 
were  absent,  no  one  surely  could  say 
that  their  lordships  ought  to  join  in 
a verdict  of  guilty  against  her  Ma- 
jesty, as  if  that  indeed  were  the  only 
question  which  they  were  called  up- 
on to  decide.  As  to  another  leading 
point,  Earl  Grey  would  now  admit, 
that,  by  the  evidence  of  five  witnesses, 
and  the  admission  of  Lieutenant  How- 
nam,  the  fact  of  the  tent  scene  on 
board  the  polacre  was  placed  before 
them.  His  noble  friend  had  stated, 
that  the  admission  of  Lieutenant 
Hownam  came  on  her  Majesty’s 
Counsel  by  surprise,  and  that,  from 
the  moment  it  was  made,  the  whole 
course  of  the  defence  wras  altered, 
and  an  endeavour  was  made  to  prove 
a conspiracy.  This  certainly  was  not 
the  fact.  He  had  listened  with  the  i 
utmost  pleasure  and  attention  to  the 
strain  of  eloquence,  correct  reasoning, 
and  legal  argument  in  which  her  Ma- 
jesty’s case  was  opened  by  her  Attor- 
ney-General, and  he  certainly  did  not 
recollect  him  to  have  stated,  as  a part 
of  his  case,  an  admission  that  Bergami 
slept  under  the  tent;  but  he  was 
equally  certain  that  his  learned  friend 
did  not  state  that  he  meant  to  set  up 
a denial  of  that  fact  as  any  part  of  the 
defence,  which  he  assuredly  would 
have  done  if  he  had  intended  to  in- 
troduce such  a denial.  Besides,  if  his 
memory  did  not  fail  him,  Mr  Wil- 
liams, in  his  admirable  comment  on 
the  evidence  that  had  been  called, 
and  his  eloquent  and  perspicuous 
statement  of  that  which  was  to  be 
brought  forward,  distinctly  admitted 
that  the  fact  would  not  be  disproved. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  alter  the 
course  of  the  defence,  in  consequence 
of  any  thing  that  had  been  stated  by 
Flynn  or  Hownam.  It  was,  it  appear- 
ed, intended  originally  that  the  de- 
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fence  of  the  Queen  should  not  be  sup- 
ported by  any  effort  to  cast  a doubt 
on  the  fact  that  Bergami  had  slept 
under  the  tent.  The  principal  circum- 
stance that  took  place  on  board  the 
polacre,  was,  as  he  had  just  observed, 
proved  by  five  witnesses,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  admission  of  Lieute- 
nant Hownam ; and  it  amounted  to 
this,  that  during  five  weeks  Bergami 
did  sleep  under  the  tent  of  the  Queen. 
The  question  was,  were  their  Lord- 
ships  to  infer  from  this  that  the  cri- 
minality of  the  Queen  was  so  decisive- 
ly proved  as  to  justify  a verdict  of 
guilty  ? The  conduct  imputed  to  the 
Queen  did  not  appear  to  him  to  come 
before  their  lordships  surrounded  by 
all  that  mystery  and  concealment 
which  commonly  attended  the  tra- 
cing of  a man,  in  the  night,  to  the 
apartment  of  a woman,  and  his  stay- 
ing there,  under  those  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances which  would  only  lead  to 
one  inference  and  conclusion.  It  was 
a circumstance  of  a suspicious  nature, 
which  he  regretted  to  have  occurred, 
and  for  which  the  reason  and  excuses 
that  had  been  assigned  did  not  ap- 
pear to  him  to  be  altogether  satisfac- 
tory. That  circumstance  might,  how- 
ever, have  existed  under  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  case  ; and  considering 
how  her  Royal  Highness  was  situa- 
ted on  board  the  polacre,  it  might 
have  appeared  consistent  with  perfect 
innocence.  The  statements  of  Gar- 
giulo,  leading  to  an  opposite  belief, 
appeared  to  him  on  many  grounds 
liable  to  suspicion.  Looking  to  the 
danger  to  which  her  Royal  Highness 
might  be  exposed ; considering  that 
Bergami,  who  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  her  chamberlain,  (whether  impro- 
perly or  not  he  did  not  mean  to  in- 
quire), though  he  slept  under  the  tent, 
did  so  when  the  hatches  w ere  open, 
which  was  always  the  case,  he  could 
not  bring  his  mind  to  infer,  from  the 
'OL.  XIII.  PART  I. 


circumstance  of  his  reposing  there, 
that  a criminal  familiarity  existed  be- 
tween the  parties.  If  even  a case  was 
made  out,  which  left  no  doubt  on  his 
mind  that  a connexion  subsisted  be- 
tween Bergami  and  the  Queen,  he 
would  still  never  admit  that  it  had 
taken  place  on  board  ship.  Was  it  not 
ridiculous  to  suppose,  because  they 
went  on  board  together,  that  they 
must  have  an  intrigue  ? Every  man 
must  feel,  looking  to  the  situation  in 
which  the  Queen  was  placed,  fatigued 
and  exhausted  with  constant  exertion, 
that  such  a period  was  not  suited  to 
the  indulgence  of  passion.  At  such  a 
time  motives  of  such  a nature  could 
not  exist,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
reasons  more  consistent  with  inno- 
cence could  be  found  for  the  conduct 
she  was  said  to  have  pursued  towards 
Bergami.  Wrhen  this  was  the  case,  it 
was  for  his  noble  friend  to  throw  the 
doubt  into  the  scale  of  the  accused 
party,  instead  of  laying  it  aside  en- 
tirely. He  would  ask  of  their  lord- 
ships  who  had  been  on  board  ship, 
and  were  used  to  the  miseries  of  sea 
voyages,  whether  those  sufferings  did 
not  for  a time  put  an  end  to  delicacy 
of  feeling  even  in  the  most  modest 
women,  who  were  compelled  by  cir- 
cumstances to  act  in  a manner  to 
which  they  had  been  previously  un- 
accustomed. He  admitted  that  a sus- 
picion existed,  but  could  they,  from 
a suspicion  alone,  draw  any  fair  infer- 
ence of  criminality  that  could  autho- 
rise a verdict  of  guilty  ? Well,  then, 
was  the  case  to  be  made  out  by  add- 
ing to  it  other  facts,  which  did  not 
stand  on  sufficient  proof  to  be  recei- 
ved by  themselves  f He  alluded  par- 
ticularly to  the  sudden  elevation  of 
Bergami.  They  were,  he  admitted, 
matters  of  great  suspicion,  but  taken 
together  they  were  no  more  than  sus- 
picion, and  could  not  amount  to  the 
fair  conclusion  of  guilt,  which  alone 
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could  justify  the  verdict  of  guilty. 
His  Lordship  finally  urged,  that  this 
measure  was  not  an  impeachment,  in 
which  they  must  have  acted  strictly 
in  their  judicial  capacity ; it  was  a 
bill,  and  must  be  considered  in  the 
view  of  policy  and  expediency.  It  was 
not  his  habit,  his  temper,  or  his  dis- 
position, to  call  upon  their  lordships 
to  desist  from  a necessary  act  from 
fear  or  apprehension.  For  proof  of 
this  he  could  appeal  to  the  whole 
course  of  his  public  life.  But  they 
were  legislating  in  this  case  for  the 
public  interest;  and  legislating  for  the 
public  interests,  what  could  they  con- 
sider of  more  importance  than  the 
tendency  and  necessary  effects  of 
passing  this  bill  ? That  there  were 
improper  feelings  excited,  and  exci- 
ted by  improper  means,  he  did  not 
deny.  He  lamented  and  reprobated 
many  things  that  were  done.  He  had, 
on  a former  occasion,  expressed  his 
regret  and  disapprobation  that  her 
Majesty  had  written  such  a letter  to 
the  King.  He  had  no  hesitation  now 
in  expressing  regret  and  disapproba- 
tion at  the  answers  to  addresses  to 
her  Majesty.  The  Queen  was  ill  ad- 
vised in  publishing  such  answers,  and 
none  could  blame  them  more  than  lie 
did  ; but  they  were  not,  therefore,  to 
pass  the  bill.  If  her  Majesty,  in  cir- 
cumstances of  peculiar  difficulty,  and 
to  which  she  could  not  have  been  ac- 
customed, had  suffered  her  name  to 
be  connected  with  such  writings, 
their  lordships  were  not,  therefore, 
to  act  under  the  influence  of  her  con- 
duct in  that  respect,  to  find  her  guilty 
of  another  and  quite  different  conduct. 
But  their  lordships  mistook  the  state 
of  the  public  mind  if  they  supposed 
that  the  feeling  which  prevailed 
throughout  the  country  was  the  ef- 
fect of  such  means  as  lie  had  advert- 
ed to.  A noble  and  learned  Lord  on 
the  cross  bench  (Redesdale)  had  de- 
nied that  there  was  any  general  feeling 


in  the  country  against  the  bill.  He 
would  ask  that  noble  and  learned  Lord, 
whom  he  had  seen,  whom  he  had 
heard,  what  he  had  seen,  or  what  he 
had  heard,  that  could  have  authorised 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  to  make 
this  denial  ? From  what  was  done, 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other,  the  reverse  was  manifest.  It 
was  done,  not  by  the  mob,  not  by  the 
rabble,  as  a noble  Lord  had  thought 
proper  to  characterise  a part  of  the 
people — and  he  could  not  but  lament 
that  such  terms  should  ever  fall  from 
any  of  their  lordships,  terms  which 
only  irritated  and  insulted,  which 
served  only  to  widen  the  breach  be- 
tween their  lordships  and  the  peo- 
ple, and  which  tended  to  deprive  the 
people  of  their  natural  and  legitimate 
suppprt.  He  wished  such  expressions 
were  never  used  in  that  house ; but 
all  farmers,  artisans,  and  tradesmen, 
and  all  honest  men  in  the  country, 
were  decidedly  against  that  bill.  This 
consideration  deserved  the  attention 
of  their  lordships,  and,  in  passing 
this  law,  it  formed  an  important 
ground  on  which  to  rest  their  judg- 
ment. A division  of  the  two  Houses 
on  this  question  was  to  be  avoided  as 
most  inauspicious.  It  was  not  a mere 
division  of  opinion  or  judgment ; it 
was  a resolution  and  consent  of  this 
House  to  degrade  and  render  infa- 
mous the  Queen  of  the  kingdom, 
while  the  House  of  Commons  reject- 
ed such  a proposal  at  once.  Or,  if  the 
other  House  should  receive  the  bill, 
the  consequence  would  be  most  ha- 
zardous. They  had  seen  that  in  this 
House,  with  only  200  members,  anil 
with  every  disposition  to  do  their  du- 
ty, there  was  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
preserving  the  dignity  and  decorum 
that  were  necessary.  How  would  it 
be,  then,  in  the  other  House  ? How 
long,  too,  would  this  miserable  case, 
which  occupied  their  lordships  so 
long,  be  in  the  other  House  ? All 
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public  business,  all  questions  of  the 
most  essential  importance  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country,’  must  be  suspend- 
ed ; all  the  evidence  of  this  case  must 
be  repeated  there,  and  again  circula- 
ted over  the  kingdom.  If  the  honour 
of  this  country  was  of  so  much  im- 
portance as  to  require  this  bill,  what 
must  all  Europe  think  of  the  honour 
of  Parliament  in  hearing,  sifting,  and 
entertaining  details  such  as  were  be- 
fore their  lordships,  and  must,  if 
they  passed  the  bill,  go  before  the 
other  House  of  Parliament  ? He  fair- 
ly avowed,  that  in  the  outset  his  pre- 
judices and  feelings  were  unfavour- 
able to  the  Queen  ; he  did  think  it 
possible  that  a case  would  be  made 
out  that  would  compel  him  to  vote, 
however  reluctantly,  in  support  of  the 
bill ; but  as  it  now  stood,  viewing  it 
first  as  a question  of  guilt  or  inno- 
cence, and,  next,  as  a matter  of  poli- 
tical expediency,  he  was  bound  to  de- 
clare that  he  could  never  lay  down 
his  head  in  tranquillity  in  future,  if  he 
did  not  to  his  utmost  resist  its  pro- 
gress. He  must  therefore  give  the  on- 
ly vote  he  could  reconcile  to  his  ho- 
nour and  his  judgment ; and,  laying 
bis  hand  upon  his  heart,  with  the 
deepest  sense  of  the  solemnity  of  the 
occasion,  conscientiously  and  fearless- 
ly, before  God,  pronounce — Not  guil* 
ty- 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  admitted 
with  the  noble  Lord,  that  the  question 
of  expediency  was  one  which  merit- 
ed the  attention  of  the  House,  but  he 
conceived  that  the  time  for  consider- 
ing that  was  the  12th  of  August,  be- 
fore the  bill  was  brought  in,  and  that 
now  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
consider,  whether  the  preamble  had 
been  sufficiently  proved.  He  wished 
to  admit  most  distinctly,  that  what- 
ever any  noble  Lord  might  think  of 
all  the  allegations,  no  person  ought  to 
vote,  and  he  desired  that  no  person 
would  vote,  for  the  second  reading, 


who  did  not  believe  that  the  adulte- 
rous intercourse  had  been  proved  by 
sufficient  and  satisfactory  evidence. 
One  principal  part  of  the  evidence  re- 
lated to  the  elevation  of  Bergami,  and 
this  elevation  gave  a character  to  the 
whole  of  the  transaction,  which  it 
was  necessary  for  the  House  constant- 
ly to  bear  in  mind.  He  did  not  enter 
upon  this  part  of  the  subject  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  an  opinion  whether 
the  act  of  adultery  had  or  had  not 
been  committed  at  Naples.  If  the  bill 
depended  upon  that  only,  he  should 
feel  bound  to  find  the  Queen  not 
guilty  ; suspicion  he  should  undoubt- 
edly entertain,  but  there  seemed  to 
him  no  evidence  that  carried  the  case 
at  Naples  beyond  grave  suspicion. 
The  noble  Lord  then  pointed  out  the 
care  w ith  w hich  opportunities  of  in- 
dulging this  passion  had  been  sought. 
He  had  marked  the  care  with  which 
that  point  had  been  laboured  ; the 
learned  counsel  had  felt  that  the  po- 
lacre  was  a strong  obstacle  in  their 
path  ; and  had  proposed  to  get  over 
it  by  carrying  an  unsuspecting  cha- 
racter up  to  the  very  point ; but  he 
denied  that  absence  of  taint ; he  al- 
leged, not  only  that  there  w'as  suspi- 
cion before  that  period,  but  that  there 
was  a moral  certainty  of  guilt.  Lord 
Liverpool  finally  addressed  himself  to 
those  noble  Lords  wdio  were  convin- 
ced of  the  Queen’s  guilt,  but  did  not 
think  it  expedient  to  pass  the  bill. 
He  called  upon  them  to  look  at  the 
inconvenience  which  w’ould  ensue  on 
the  rejection  of  this  measure,  after  the 
accusation  had  proceeded,  and  the 
parties  joined  issue  as  to  the  facts. 
Would  not  a rejection  of  the  bill,  if 
they  believed  her  Majesty  guilty,  be 
a triumph  of  guilt  under  circumstan- 
ces most  fatal  to  the  moral  character  of 
the  country  ? He  conjured  them  to  re- 
flect well  on  the  consequences  of  such 
a proceeding  in  all  their  various  bear- 
ings. Let  them  bear  in  mind  that  her 
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Majesty  could  not  retire  from  the  bar 
like  a private  individual,  who  might 
be  acquitted  from  want  of  evidence  or 
some  other  cause,  and  who,  after  her 
trial,  would  be  again  mixed  up  and 
lost  sight  of  in  the  general  mass  of 
society;  her  Majesty  would  still  be 
Queen  of  this  country,  while  in  the 
opinion  of  many  of  their  lordships 
her  character  remained  tainted  with 
crimes  of  the  most  heinous  descrip- 
tion, though  the  adultery  might  not 
be  legally  established.  Admitting  that 
they  were  so  situated  that  they  must 
choose  between  opposite  evils,  he 
would  contend  that  in  all  such  cases 
the  straight-forward  course  was  the 
most  expedient.  Whatever  might  be 
the  inconvenience,  if  they  believed  the 
Queen  to  be  guilty,  they  were  bound 
to  proceed  with  the  bill.  He  had  too 
much  reliance  on  the  good  sense  and 
just  feelings  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  to  believe  that  the  conse- 
quences of  passing  it  would  be  fatal 
or  injurious.  The  noble  Earl  had  ad- 
verted to  the  clamour  which  had  been 
raised  upon  this  subject,  and  to  the 
public  discontent  which  the  measure 
would  create.  It  was  also  very  truly 
stated  by  counsel  at  the  bar,  that  there 
were  disaffected  men  who  converted 
this  subject  into  an  instrument  of  their 
own  seditious  purposes.  Undoubted- 
ly every  grievance,  every  public  mis- 
fortune, in  times  like  the  present, 
would  only  serve  to  increase  the  ex- 
ertions of  those  who  entertained  de- 
signs hostile  to  the  constitution.  He 
did  not  mean  to  prejudice  the  case  of 
the  Queen  when  he  attributed  such 
views  to  some  of  those  who  surround- 
ed her ; but  w'ould  to  God  lie  could 
say  that  she  wras  free  from  all  parti- 
cipation in  their  acts ! But  when  he 
looked  at  most  of  the  answers  which 
had  been  returned  to  the  addresses 
presented,  he  would  ask  any  man 
whether  a woman,  conscious  of  in- 
nocence, w’ould  ever  have  offered. 


adopted,  or  authorized  such  answers  ? 
If  really  innocent,  she  would  have 
abided  l)y  the  sentiments  expressed 
in  her  answer  to  the  first  address,  in 
which  she  said  that  she  came  to  vin- 
dicate her  own  character,  and  desired 
that  her  cause  might  not  be  mixed 
up  with  any  political  question.  It  was 
at  least  manifest,  that  she  had  since 
admitted  persons  about  her,  who  ad- 
vised and  acted  in  a w'ay  the  best  cal- 
culated to  produce  an  impression  of 
her  guilt.  Far  w’as  it  from  his  inten- 
tion, however,  to  excite  any  preju- 
dice against  heron  that  account,  which 
should  in  the  least  interfere  with  the 
decision  of  this  question.  But,  if  their 
Lordships  thought  her  guilty,  and 
that  by  refusing  to  pass  this  bill,  they 
would  enable  guilt  to  triumph,  then 
let  not  any  base  principle  of  fear  pre- 
vent them  from  the  discharge  of  their 
duty.  It  was  his  sincere  hope  that  all 
would  vote  neither  from  fear,  from 
influence,  nor  from  faction,  but  from 
an  opinion  founded  on  the  evidence 
alone.  If  they  acted  steadily  on  this 
principle,  the  w-orld  would  in  the  end 
do  them  justice.  There  was  the  ut- 
most confidence  reposed  in  that  high 
tribunal ; but,  like  all  others,  they 
stood  before  the  still  higher  tribunal 
of  public  opinion.  If  they  gave  an 
honest  vote,  the  calm  and  deliberate 
result  of  the  solemn  inquiry  in  which 
they  had  been  engaged,  they  might 
confidently  look  up  to  that  tribunal 
for  its  approving  judgment.  He  would 
appeal  to  Him  who  alone  knew  the 
secrets  of  all  hearts,  and  who  could 
alone  perhaps  unravel  all  the  myste- 
ries of  this  case,  whether  his  own  con- 
clusion was  not  true  ; or,  if  not  true, 
whether  it  w as  not  founded  in  inte- 
grity, in  a disposition  to  temper  jus- 
tice with  mercy,  in  a desire  to  inflict 
no  punishment  beyond  what  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  case  required,  and  in  a 
sense  of  what  was  equally  due  to  the 
Crown  and  to  the  country. 
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The  bill  was  opposed  by  Lord 
Erskine,  Earl  Grosvenor,  the  Earl  of 
Rosebery,  Earl  of  Harewood,  Lords 
Arden,  Falmouth,  Ashburton,  How- 
ard, Enniskillen,  Calthorpe,  Gran- 
tham, Blessington,  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  the  Marquis  ot*  Stafford, 
the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  the  Earl 
of  Rosslyn.  It  was  supported  by  the 
Earl  of  Lauderdale,  Lord  Redesdale, 
the  Earl  of  Donoughmore,  Lord  Gren- 
ville, the  Dukes  of  Atholl  and  North- 
umberland. The  Earl  of  Harrowby, 
though  a minister,  declared  himself 
not  prepared  to  vote  for  the  divorce 
clause. 

Lord  Ellenborough  struck  out  a 
course  peculiar  to  himself,  and  which 
considerably  influenced  the  House. 
As  one  of  those  who  had  concurred 
with  the  secret  committee  in  recom- 
mending a solemn  inquiry — as  one 
who  had  agreed  that  it  would  be  best 
carried  on  in  a legislative  form,  and 
that  the  mode  of  proceeding  actually 
adopted  was  the  most  convenient — as 
one,  also,  who  had  supported  the  bill 
on  its  first  reading,  but  who  now 
thought  it  highly  inexpedient  and  de- 
trimental to  the  public  interest  that 
it  should  proceed  any  farther — he 
felt  a natural  desire  to  state  briefly  the 
grounds  of  his  present  opinion.  It  had 
been  said  that  no  one  ought  to  vote  for 
the  bill  who  did  not  think  the  Queen 
guilty ; to  which  he  would  beg  leave 
to  a id,  that  all  who  might  vote  against 
it  did  not  think  the  Queen  innocent. 
They  had  been  exhorted  to  be  “ just 
and  fear  not;"  a maxim  which  he 
would  amend  by  saying,  “ be  politic 
as  well  as  just."  He  had  understood 
a noble  Lord  (Arden)  to  express  a 
wish,  either  that  the  preamble  should 
be  greatly  modified,  or  that  the  sense 
of  the  House  should  be  expressed  in 
some  other  way.  If  any  change  was 
to  take  place  in  the  course  which  they 
were  pursuing,  the  time  and  proper 
point  for  it  had  now  arrived.  This 


was  the  occasion  for  considering  what 
would  be  most  conducive  to  the  ends 
of  public  justice,  and  most  accordant 
with  public  expediency.  He  certain- 
ly had  expected  that  the  guilt  char- 
ged would  be  proved  by  evidence  so 
clear,  so  unsuspicious,  so  untainted, 
and  so  irresistible,  that  no  plain  man 
could  refuse  to  yield  it  implicit  cre- 
dit. He  had  expected  that  it  would 
produce  a material  change  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  public,  and  had  thought 
that  the  investigation,  both  in  its  pro- 
gress and  result,  would  harmonize 
with  the  national  feeling.  Whether  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  state  his  own 
impression,  on  a review  of  all  the  evi- 
dence, he  scarcely  knew  ; but  if  it 
were,  he  must  avow  that  he  could 
not  declare  the  Queen  innocent,  and 
he  was  unwilling  to  pronounce  her 
guilty.  At  the  same  time  it  appear- 
ed to  him  that  in  some  respects  guilt 
was  clearly  proved,  and  that  several 
material  allegations  had  been  substan- 
tiated. Others  were  certainly  not 
made  out  to  his  satisfaction,  and  he 
was  unwilling  to  vote  for  a bill  of  this 
description  if  it  rested  at  all  upon 
suspicious  testimony.  His  chief  re- 
luctance, however,  to  give  any  far- 
ther support  to  this  measure,  arose 
from  the  strong  and  almost  universal 
feeling  which  existed  against  it.  This 
feeling,  he  was  aware,  sprung  out  of 
delusion ; and  if  the  whole  inquiry 
should  prove  abortive,  it  would  be 
the  most  disgraceful  triumph  of  false- 
hood over  truth  that  the  world  had 
yet  witnessed.  He  had  always  looked 
at  this  question  as  one  of  public  mo- 
rals and  national  character.  The  bill 
was  intended  to  affix  a mark  of  in- 
famy, but  what  was  the  probable  con- 
sequence if  it  passed  ? It  would  be 
regarded  as  an  act  of  violence;  it 
would  not  produce  its  effect;  it  would 
cause  a re-action,  and  bring  about  a 
result  directly  opposite  to  those  views 
with  which  alone  it  could  be  enter- 
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tained.  With  these  considerations  he 
felt  himself  impelled  by  a sense  of 
duty  to  vote  against  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  bill.  But  whilst  he  enter- 
tained this  opinion,  he  should  think 
it  most  inexpedient,  he  should  think 
it  a great  desertion  of  duty  on  the 
art  of  that  House,  if,  after  what  they 
ad  learned  of  the  Queen’s  conduct, 
they  were  to  pass  over  it  without  cen- 
sure. The  Queen  of  England  was  a 
public  character ; she  exercised  high 
functions  ; he  meant  not  that  she  was 
to  advise  or  act  in  the  administration 
of  public  affairs  ; but  that  she  stood 
forth  in  the  public  view  as  a model 
and  example  of  female  conduct.  All 
that  was  required  of  her  was  that  she 
should  be  a correct  model  and  ex- 
ample in  this  respect ; and  in  this  re- 
spect it  was  that  the  present  Queen 
utterly  failed.  Every  unprejudiced 
man  who  had  heard  the  evidence, 
every  man  who  lived  at  all  in  the 
world,  would  admit  that  the  Queen 
was  one  of  the  last  women  whom  he 
would  wish  his  wife  to  resemble — one 
of  the  last  whom  the  father  of  a fa- 
mily would  propose  as  an  example  to 
his  daughters.  He  did  not,  however, 
conceive  that  the  bill  could  become 
expedient  under  any  modifications. 
He  would  rather  propose  expressing 
the  sense  entertained  by  the  House 
of  her  Majesty's  improper  conduct; 
also  a diminution  of  her  dignity,  by 
limiting  the  allowance  for  her  sup- 
port. Anxious  as  he  was  for  the  ho- 
nour of  that  House — feeling  as  he  did 
that  its  powder  uras  essentially  neces- 
sary for  preserving  the  balance  of  the 
constitution — considering  the  peculi- 
ar nature  of  this  measure,  which  im- 
peratively called  on  them  to  act  in  the 
spirit  of  justice  and  sound  policy — 
mindful  also  of  the  circumstances  that 
might  flow  from  its  enactment — look- 
ing to  all  these  points,  and  being 
strongly  actuated  by  them,  he  would 
undoubtedly  give  his  vote  against  the 


second  reading  of  this  bill.  But  he 
trusted  the  House  would  not  separate 
without  a very  strong  expression  of 
their  Lordships’  feeling  and  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  the  Queen’s  con- 
duct, founded  on  the  untouched  part 
of  the  evidence — on  that  portion  of  it 
which  was  not  suspected,  and  which 
no  man  could  deny. 

On  the  7th  November  the  grand 
division  took  place,  when  there  ap- 
peared for  the  second  reading  123, 
against  it  95  ; forming  a majority  of 
only  28  ; a smaller  one  than  had  been 
anticipated. 

On  the  following  day  her  Majesty, 
through  her  usual  channel  Lord  Dacre, 
presented  the  follow' ing  protest : — 

“ Caroline  Regina. 

"To  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Tempo- 
ral in  Parliament  assembled. 

“ The  Queen  has  learnt  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Lords  upon  the  bill  now- 
before  them.  In  the  face  of  Parlia- 
ment, of  her  family,  and  of  her  coun- 
try, she  does  solemnly  protest  against 
it.  Those  who  avowed  themselves 
her  prosecutors  have  presumed  to  sit 
in  judgment  upon  the  question  be- 
tween the  Queen  and  themselves. — 
Peers  have  given  their  voices  against 
her  w ho  had  heard  the  w hole  evidence 
for  the  charge,  and  absented  them- 
selves during  her  defence.  Others  have 
come  to  the  discussion  from  the  Se- 
cret Committee  with  minds  biassed  by 
a mass  of  slanders,  which  her  ene- 
mies have  not  dared  to  bring  forward 
in  the  light. 

“ The  Queen  does  not  avail  herself 
of  her  right  to  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee ; for  to  her  the  details  of  the 
measure  must  be  a matter  of  indiffer- 
ence ; and,  unless  the  course  of  these 
unexampled  proceedings  should  bring 
the  bill  before  the  other  branch  of  the 
legislature,  she  will  make  no  refer- 
ence whatever  to  the  treatment  ex- 
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perienced  by  her  during  the  last  2 5 
years. 

u She  now,  most  deliberately,  and 
before  God,  asserts  that  she  is  wholly 
innocent  of  the  crime  laid  to  her 
charge ; and  she  awaits,  with  unaba- 
ted confidence,  the  final  result  of  this 
unparalleled  investigation.” 

A considerable  discussion  arose  whe- 
ther this  protest  did  not  so  far  reflect 
on  the  dignity  of  the  House,  as  to 
render  it  unfit  to  be  received.  The 
Chancellor,  however,  at  last  moved, 
“ That  this  House,  notwithstanding 
the  exceptionable  matter  in  some  parts 
of  the  paper  now  presented,  does 
nevertheless,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  consent  to  receive 
the  same  as  the  representation  of  what 
her  Majesty  has  further  to  state  to 
the  House  in  the  present  stage  of  these 
proceedings.” — The  motion  was  car- 
ried. 

The  House  now  resolved  itself  in- 
to a committee,  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  particular  clauses  of 
the  bill.  The  alterations  made  upon 
it  were  merely  formal  and  verbal,  till 
the  divorce  clause  came  under  consi- 
deration. The  Archbishop  of  York 
came  forward  with  a decided  objec- 
tion to  this  clause.  He  knew  not 
where  any  mention  was  made  in  the 
word  of  God  of  a religious  expedi- 
ency that  could  justify  this  measure  ; 
and,  regarding  marriage  as  a sacred 
and  solemn  ordinance  of  religion,  he 
must  look  on  the  word  of  God,  and 
on  that  only,  as  the  guide  of  his  con- 
duct on  such  an  occasion.  He  could 
not,  therefore,  consent  to  retain  the  di- 
vorce clause ; and  yet  if  it  were  not  re- 
tained, and  the  other  provisions  of  the 
bill  remained  in  force,  they  w'ould  ex- 
hibit the  extraordinary,  he  might  al- 
most say,  the  monstrous  spectacle  of 
a degraded  Queen  continuing  to  be 
the  consort  of  the  Sovereign.  He  saw' 
no  possible  way  of  extricating  himself 


from  this  dilemma  but  by  opposing 
the  bill  altogether.  In  voting  yester- 
day against  the  second  reading,  this 
was  the  difficulty  that  influenced  his 
decision.  It  was  not  that  he  felt  any 
hesitation  in  making  up  his  mind  as 
to  the  evidence,  but  he  felt  himself 
justified  as  a legislator,  and  under  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  in  say- 
ing ‘f  Not  content  conscious,  at  the 
same  time,  that  had  he  been  called  on 
to  decide  in  a purely  judicial  charac- 
ter, he  would  have  said  “ Guilty.” 
He  conceived,  however,  it  would  have 
been  much  better  for  the  interests  of 
religion  and  morality,  if  the  bill  had 
never  been  introduced. 

The  Bishop  of  Chester  had  voted 
for  the  second  reading,  only  on  the 
understanding  that  the  divorce  clause 
was  not  to  make  part  of  the  bill.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  the  con- 
trary, defended  divorce  on  scriptural 
grounds ; and  being  convinced  that 
the  charge  was  proved,  could  see  no 
objection  to  the  bill  standing  in  its 
resent  form.  The  Bishop  of  London 
eld  the  same  opinion.  The  King, 
he  conceived  by  the  Constitution, 
could  do  no  wrong ; he  could  not 
commit  folly,  much  less  crime.  There 
was  therefore  no  room  for  recrimina- 
tion. The  divorce  was  passed  as  a 
penalty  of  crime,  not  as  a personal 
relief  to  any  party  concerned.  He 
could  see  therefore  no  bar  to  it. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  could  not 
agree  with  the  Right  Rev.  Prelate, 
that  there  could  be  one  law  of  divorce 
for  the  King  and  another  for  the  sub- 
ject. Although,  therefore,  he  belie- 
ved the  Queen  to  be  guilty,  and  was 
ready  to  concur  in  depriving  her  of 
her  public  station,  he  could  not  help 
objecting  to  the  clause  of  divorce. 

The  Earl  of  Darnley  would  say, 
(and  he  should  say  it  with  much  sa- 
tisfaction,) that  it  did  appear  to  him 
that  their  lordships  could  neither 
pass  the  bill  with  the  divorce  clause, 
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nor  without  it.  They  could  not  de- 
grade, unless  they  could  divorce  her. 
Could  the  wife  of  the  King  be  any 
other  than  the  Queen  ? He  had  heard 
much,  it  was  true,  of  the  omnipotence 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament ; but  he  did 
not  suppose  it  had  the  power  of  alter- 
ing the  nature  of  things. 

The  Earl  of  Donoughmore  express- 
ed surprise  atthe  opinion  of  his  f riend 
the  Earl  of  Lauderdale.  In  this  case 
the  King  was  prosecutor  only  as  the 
head  of  the  state ; he  had  not  appeared 
in  his  individual  or  personal  capacity, 
and  from  hence  he  went  on  to  infer 
the  total  absence  of  any  analogy  be- 
tween the  present  measure  and  ordi- 
nary divorce  laws.  He  deprecated 
the  little  respect  and  regard  which 
had  been  manifested  for  the  feelings 
of  that  illustrious  individual  (his  Ma- 
jesty) in  the  course  of  this  proceeding. 
It  was  agreed  that  her  Majesty  w*as 
unfit  to  be  Queen ; but,  said  certain 
noble  Lords,  “ Let  her  remain  Queen 
—tie  her  still  to  his  Majesty, — we  will 
give  him  no  hope/’ 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby  thought, 
that  under  the  present  circumstances, 
and  after  the  long  and  recognized 
separation  which  had  already  taken 
place,  there  was  no  propriety  in  the 
clause  of  divorce. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  had  never 
considered  divorce  as  the  object  of 
the  bill : and  though  he  himself  did 
not  feel  the  force  of  the  objections  to 
it,  he  had  always  declared  his  readi- 
ness to  concur  in  its  omission,  if  felt 
as  revolting  to  the  religious  feeling  of 
any  part  of  the  House.  It  was  said, 
that  in  this  case  the  House  could  not 
degrade  the  Queen  without  following 
the  degradation  up  by  a clause  of  di- 
vorce ; and  that  if  the  latter  were  not 
adopted,  the  measure  would  be  a bill 
of  degradation  against  the  King,  in- 
stead of  the  Queen.  Now,  he  could 
not  at  all  concur  in  this  opinion. — 
Suppose  for  a moment  that  the  case 


were  of  a Queen  who  had  committed 
the  crime  of  felony,  one  of  the  hig-h- 
est  known  to  the  law,  would  anybody 
say  that  that  were  not  enough  to  jus- 
tify her  degradation  from  her  rights 
and  prerogatives  as  Queen  ? Would 
not  that  justify  a measure  of  separa- 
tion, though  for  it  no  divorce  could 
be  inflict  eel.  With  respect  to  the  high 
station  of  the  parties,  it  had  the  dis- 
advantage of  exposing  one  of  them  to 
the  effect  of  widely  circulated  calum- 
nies, which  he  could  not  consistently 
with  the  dignity  of  his  station  publicly 
refute.  And  with  respect  to  these  ca- 
lumnies, he  must  say,  without  mean- 
ing to  bear  hard  upon  the  Queen,  that 
it  was  highly  improper  for  those  who 
could  not  know  the  whole  of  what 
might  have  occurred  between  the  par- 
ties, to  pronounce  in  a harsh  and  ca- 
lumnious manner  upon  one  side  of  the 
question  between  them. 

The  Chancellor  felt  many  doubts 
and  difficulties  on  the  subject.  In  con- 
clusion, he  stated  that  no  man  had 
ever  been  guilty  of  more  cruelty  and 
injustice  than  he  had  been,  in  acting 
upon  the  evidence  in  divorce  clauses, 
if  the  testimony' now  upon  the  table 
were  not  sufficient  to  support  the 
clause  under  consideration.  It  was 
his  anxious  wish,  that  each  of  tbe 
noble  Lords,  as  yesterday,  should  ex- 
plain his  opinion,  whether  this  clause 
ought  or  ought  not  to  stand,  with  a 
notice  of  the  grounds  on  which  that 
opinion  rested.  As  for  himself,  he 
■wished  to  reserve  his  judgment  until 
he  had  obtained  all  the  light  upon  the 
subject  that  could  be  procured. 

The  leading  opposition  Peers,  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Lord  King, 
Earl  Grey,  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon, 
and  Lord  Holland, now cameforward, 
and  gave  their  decided  support  to  the 
divorce  clause,  enlarging  upon  all  the 
inconsistencies  and  absurdities  which 
would  arise  from  its  omission.  Al- 
though this  course  bore  an  aspect  un- 
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friendly  to  the  Queen,  it  was  in  fact, 
a highly  politic  measure,  with  a view 
to  her  interest.  As  it  appeared  that 
many  Lords  had  voted  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill,  only  under  the 
understanding,  and  on  the  condition, 
that  this  clause  was  to  be  omitted,  the 
retention  of  it  insured  a diminution 
of  the  number  who  would  vote  for 
the  third  reading.  Earl  Grey  openly 
avowed  this  as  the  only  ground  upon 
which  he  could  have  given  his  vote, 
for  a clause,  of  w hich,  as  of  the  whole 
bill,  he  entirely  disapproved.  Lord 
King,  on  this  occasion,  made  some 
sallies  w'hich  amused  the  House. — 
There  had  been  a confusion  of  opi- 
nions amongst  the  Ministers — there 
had  been  a confusion  of  opinions 
amongst  the  lawyers — and  a confu- 
sion of  opinions  amongst  the  learned 
Prelates.  He  was  extremely  sorry 
that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on 
the  woolsack  had  not  derived  from 
those  to  whom  he  had  looked  with 
such  confidence,  information  of  a more 
convincingand  enlightened  character. 
But  if  he  had  not  received  instruction 
from  the  Reverend  Prelates,  he  could 
derive  consolation  from  them ; for 
among  them,  as  among  Lawyers,  there 
appeared  difficulty  and  doubt.  Ad- 
verting to  the  injustice  of  being  bias- 
sed by  reports,  he  could  not  deny, 
that  there  were  some  w hich  had  con- 
siderable influence  upon  his  mind.  At 
the  period  to  which  he  had  alluded, 
it  was  said  that  the  Queen  had  been 
guilty  of  the  greatest  indecencies,  not 
with  Bergami,  butwith  other  persons; 
that  her  Majesty,  at  Blackheath,  had 
been  guilty  of  indecorum  with  Lord 
Liverpool ! — and  that  she  had  played 
at  blindman's-buff  writh  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  ! He  could  not 
refer  to  the  exact  period  at  which 
those  extraordinary  and  indecent  pro- 
ceedings took  place — 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool. — ie  They 
never  took  place !” — 

Lord  King. — tc  I cannot,  I assure 


your  lordships,  refer  to  the  exact 
time,  but  it  must  have  been,  I think, 
when  the  noble  Earl  was  out  of  place, 
and  looking  for  means  to  get  into  of- 
fice, before  the  Regency  1” 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool.-— •“  Never, 
upon  my  honour  !” — 

Lord  King  said,  it  was  then  an  in- 
stance to  the  noble  Earl  of  the  infide- 
lity of  reports. 

Lord  Kedesdale  supported  the  di- 
vorce clause.  The  Chancellor  finally 
declared,  that  his  own  opinion  was  in 
its  favour,  but  that  he  was  willing  to 
yield  to  the  religious  scruples  of  others, 
and  was  disposed  to  go  along  with 
his  friend  Lord  Liverpool. 

In  consequence  of  the  junction  be- 
tween the  Queen’s  friends,  and  the 
most  decided  among  her  adversaries, 
the  divorce  clause  was  carried  by  the 
large  majority  of  67?  (129  to  62).  It 
wras  a remarkable  circumstance  to  see 
nine  Cabinet  Ministers  in  this  limit- 
ed minority. 

On  the  following  day,  (November 
10)  the  discussion  on  the  clauses  con- 
tinued. The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  ob- 
served, that  a highly  distinguished 
nobleman  (Earl  Grey)  had  openly 
declared  that  his  view  in  voting  for 
the  divorce  clause  wras  solely  to  put 
an  entire  stop  to  it.  He  asked  whe- 
ther the  noble  Lords  who  differed 
from  him  in  opinion  would  aid  this 
trick  and  manoeuvre  by  voting  against 
the  third  reading.  Earl  Grey  rose 
with  great  warmth,  and  repelled  the 
imputation  as  unjust,  unfounded,  and 
calumnious.  He  must  say,  that  to 
be  accused  of  tricking  and  manoeu- 
vring in  his  conduct,  when  he  open- 
ly avowed  the  motive  and  the  object 
of  that  conduct,  appeared  to  him  the 
most  extraordinary  and  unauthorized 
charge  ever  made  in  that  house.  He 
repelled  with  indignation  and  dis- 
dain— and  he  w’as  almost  inclined  to 
use  a much  harsher  word — the  impu- 
tation that,  for  any  earthly  object,  he 
would  consent  to  practise  tricks  anti 
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manoeuvres  ; and  he  appealed  to  their 
Lordships,  whether  his  intention,  with 
respect  to  his  vote,  had  not  been 
openly  and  candidly  avowed-  No- 
thing was  more  justifiable  or  more 
common  in  Parliamentary  practice, 
than  for  a member  who  strongly  dis- 
approved of  any  measure,  to  endea- 
vour to  clog  it  with  conditions  which 
would  procure  its  rejection.  He  ho- 
ped that  those  noble  Lords  who  had 
given  a pledge  that  they  would  not 
vote  for  the  bill  with  the  divorce 
clause,  would  now  redeem  that  pledge, 
and  get  rid  of  the  bill  altogether. — 
Lord  Lauderdale  explained  that  he 
did  not  mean  to  use  the  words  trick 


and  manoeuvre  in  any  reproachful  or 
unparliamentary  sense. 

Some  trifling  modifications  in  th* 
terms  of  the  bill  were  then  discussed, 
and  the  House  adjourned  till  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

Next  day  ( 1 1th  November)  a good 
deal  of  desultory  conversation  toot 
place,  but  without  the  possibility  d 
bringing  forth  any  thing  new  on  s« 
beaten  a subject.  The  vote  at  lengti 
being  loudly  called  for,  the  numbers 
appeared — 

For  the  third  reading,  1$  * 

Against  it,  - $$  * 

Majority,  9* 


Lord  Harris 

MAJORITY.* 

Bishop  Ely 

Earl  Chatham 

Ross  (Glasgow) 

St  David's 

Harcourt 

Meldrum  ( Aboyne) 

Worcester 

Warwick 

Hill 

St  Asaph 

Graham  (Montrose) 

Combermere 

London 

Poinfret 

Hopetoun  Viscount  Exmouth 

Macclesfield 

Manners 

Lake 

Balcarras 

Ailsa  (Cassilis) 

Sidmouth 

Home 

Lauderdale 

Melville 

Coventry 

Sheffield 

Curzon 

Itochford 

Redesdale 

Sydney 

Abingdon 

St  Helens 

Hereford 

Shaftesbury 

North  wicke 

Earl  St  Germains 

Cardigan 

Bolton 

Whitworth 

Winchelsea 

Carrington 

Verulam 

Bridgewater 

De  Dunstanvillc 

Cathcart 

Marquis  Conyngham 

Rous 

Mulgrave 

Anglesey 

Saltersford  (Courtown)  Orford 

Camden 

Stewart  (Galloway) 

Manvers 

Northampton 

Stewart  (Moray) 

Itosse 

Exeter 

Douglas  (Morton) 

Nelson 

Headfort 

Grenville 

Powis 

Cornwallis 

Suffield 

Limerick 

Buckingham 

Montagu 

Donoughmore 

Lothian 

Gordon  (Huntley) 

Belmore 

Queensberry 

Somers 

Mayo 

Winchester 

Rodney 

Longford 

Duke  Wellington 

Middleton 

Mount-Cashel 

Northumberland 

Napier 

Kingston 

Newcastle 

Colville 

Liverpool 

Rutland 

Gray 

Digby 

Beaufort 

Saltoun 

Mount-Edgccombe 

Earl  Westmorland,  C.  P.S. 

Forbes 

Strange  (Athol) 

Lord  Chancellor 

Bish.  Cork  and  Rosa 

Abergavenny 

Arch.  Canterbury 

Llandaff 

Ailesbury 

Duke  Clarence 

Peterborough 

Bathurst 

York 
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Immediately  after  the  vote.  Lord 
Dacre  put  in  a petition  from  the 
Queen,  praying  to  be  heard  by  coun- 
sel against  the  passing  of  the  bill. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  rose  imme- 
diately, and  said  that  he  apprehend- 
ed such  a course  would  be  rendered 
unnecessary  by  what  he  was  about  to 
state.  He  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the 
state  of  public  feeling  with  regard  to 
this  measure,  and  it  appeared  to  be 
the  opinion  of  the  House  that  the  bill 
should  be  read  a third  time  only  by 
i majority  of  9 votes.  Had  the  third 
reading  been  carried  by  as  consider- 


able a number  of  Peers  as  the  second, 
he  and  his  noble  colleagues  would 
have  felt  it  their  duty  to  persevere 
with  the  bill,  and  to  send  it  down  to 
the  other  branch  of  the  legislature. 
In  the  present  state  of  the  country, 
however,  and  with  the  division  of  sen- 
timent so  nearly  balanced,  just  evin- 
ced by  their  Lordships,  they  had 
come  to  the  determination  not  to  pro- 
ceed farther  with  it.  It  was  his  inten- 
tion, accordingly,  to  move  that  the 
question  do  pass  that  the  bill  be  put 
on  this  day  six  months. 

Earl  Grey  entered  into  a vehement 


\ 

MINORITY. 


Lord  Breadalbane 

Lord  Clifton  (Damley) 

Earl  Ilchester 

Erskine 

Saye  and  Sele 

Egremout 

Arden 

Howard 

Fitzwilliam 

Ellenborough 

De  la  Zouch 

Portsmouth 

Alvanley 
Loftus  (Ely) 

Clinton 

Stanhope 

Dacre 

Cowper 

Fitzgibbon  (Clare) 

Audley 

Dartmouth 

Bayning 

De  Clifford 

Oxford 

Gwydyr 

Bishop  Glocester 

Rosebery 

Calthorpe 

Viscount  Granville 

Jersey 

Downay  (Downe) 

Anson 

Albemarle 

Y arborough 

Duncan 

Essex 

Dundas 

Hood 

Thanet 

Selsea 

Leinster 

Denbigh 

Mendip  (Clifden) 

Torrington 

Suffolk 

Auckland 

Falmouth 

Derby 

Gage 

Fisnerwick  (Donegal) 

Bolingbroke 

Marquis  Bath 

Earl  Hlessington 

Stafford 

Amherst 

Bradford 

Lansdown 

Kenyon 

Morley 

Duke  Portland 

Sherborne 

Min  to 

Brandon 

Berwick 

Grey 

Devonshire 

Ashburton 

Gosford 

Bedford 

Bagot 

Romney 

Grafton 

Waisingham 

Rossi  yn 

Richmond 

Dynevor 

Caledon 

Somerset 

Foley 

Enniskillen 

Archbp.  Tuam 

Hawke 

Farnham 

York 

Sunbridge  (Argyll) 
Ducie 

Carrick 

Carnarvon 

Duke  of  Glocester 

Holland 

Mansfield 

Contents,  108 

Ponsonby  (Besborough)  Fortescue 

Non-contents,  99 

Grantham 

Hilsborougli  (Downshire)  — 

King 

Grosvenor 

Majority,  9 

Belhavcn 

Delaware  * 

4 

In  all,  SOT 
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invective  against  the  conduct  of  mi- 
nisters  in  the  whole  course  of  the 
bill*  He  charged  the  servants  of  the 
Crown  with  the  grossest  neglect  of 
duty,  in  the  first  instance,  in  listen- 
ing only  to  ex-parte  evidence,  and 
giving  a willing  credence  to  the  most 
exaggerated  and  unfounded  calum- 
nies. They  had  thus  for  many  months 
agitated  the  nation— they  had  produ- 
ced a general  stagnation  of  public  and 
private  business — and  they  had  given 
a most  favourable  opportunity,  were 
it  desired,  to  the  enemies  of  internal 
peace  and  tranquillity.  They  had 
betrayed  their  King,  insulted  their 
Queen,  and  had  given  a shock  to  the 
morals  of  society  by  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  detestable  and  disgusting 
evidence,  in  the  hearing  of  which  the 
House  had  been  so  long  occupied. 
The  result  had  been,  that,  after  in- 
quiries, secret  and  open — after  the 
grossest  calumnies  and  the  foulest  li- 
bels had  been  made  the  subject  of  de- 
tail and  debate  for  50  days — after  all 
the  injury  that  it  was  possible  to  do 
the  Queen  had  been  accomplished, 
the  bill  was  abandoned,  not  without 
reason,  but  assuredly  without  apology. 
Lord  Erskine  expressed  the  delight 
he  felt,  that,  after  all  that  had  been 
threatened  and  performed,  he  had  yet 
at  length  lived  to  see  justice — tardy 
and  reluctant  justice — done  to  the 
Queen.  It  was  the  victory  of  right  and 
innocence  over  wrong  and  malignity. 
The  Duke  of  Montrose,  on  the  other 
hand,  declared  his  unaltered  convic- 
tion, that  the  charge  had  been  proved, 
and  that  he  could  never  consider  her 
as  his  Queen. 

The  motion,  that  the  bill  be  read 
this  day  six  months,  was  then  carried 
unanimously. 

The  intelligence  of  this  issue  was 
received  by  the  great  body  of  the 
people  with  unbounded  rejoicings. 
Nothing,  it  is  true,  could  be  substan- 
tially less  brilliant,  or  satisfactory  to 


the  royal  personage.  Several  of  the 
Lords  who  spoke  against  the  bill,  and 
even  a part  of  those  who  protested 
against  the  second  reading,  declared 
theirfull  conviction  of  her  guilt ; while 
others,  only  conceiving  that  there  was 
still  a doubt  remaining,  claimed  for 
her,  as  for  every  accused,  the  bene- 
fit of  that  doubt.  The  friends  of  the 
Queen,  however,  were  prudent  enough 
not  to  look  so  narrowly  into  these 
particulars,  but  accepted  this  as  a full 
and  triumphant  acquittal.  The  mul- 
titude indulged  themselves  without 
reserve  in  their  usual  tumultuary' 
modes  of  displaying  exultation.  Lon- 
don was  illuminated  to  a great  ex- 
tent during  three  successive  nights. 
A prohibition  to  celebrate  the  event 
in  Edinburgh  in  the  same  manner, 
was  revenged  by  the  mob,  by  break- 
ing every  window  in  several  of  the 
principal  streets.  Every  city  and 
township  throughout  the  kingdom 
had  its  jubilee.  A new  series  of  ad- 
dresses was  entered  upon,  in  which 
her  Majesty  was  congratulated  on  the 
glorious  issue  of  the  proceedings 
against  her,  and  by  which  her  inno- 
cence was  declared  to  have  shone 
forth  brighter  than  noon-day.  The 
streets  of  the  metropolis  continued 
covered  with  successive  processions 
of  lightermen,  watermen,  bricklayers, 
glass-blowers,  and  other  enlighten- 
ed public  bodies,  proceeding  to  pay 
theirhomage  at  Brandenburgh  House. 
Her  Majesty's  procession  to  St  Paul’s 
might  be  considered  as  the  zenith  of 
her  triumph,  after  which  this  vast  and 
continued  tide  of  popularity  began  sen- 
sibly to  ebb.  It  was  soon  observed  that 
the  acquittal,  as  it  was  called,  had 
made  no  change  in  the  feelings  of  the 
noblefamilies  of  England,  and  that  not 
a single  female  visitor  of  high  rank  had 
in  consequence  swelled  the  court  of 
Brandenburgh  House.  At  the  same 
time,  sober  men,  attached  to  the  ex- 
isting order  of  things,  began  to  be 
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ck  with  alarm  at  the  aspect  which 
;ers  were  assuming.  The  public 
1 appeared  to  be  in  a ferment  ei- 
ther unprecedented : the  press 
ned  with  the  most  indecent  per- 
il attacks  on  the  head  of  the  state ; 
the  Queen,  by  placing  herself  at 
head  of  the  faction  most  eager 
nnovation,  appeared  likely  to  give 
new  importance.  This  part  of  the 
on,  which  had  hitherto  viewed  in 
>rt  of  inert  and  paralyzed  attitude 
torrent  of  strange  events,  began 
7 to  bestir  itself.  The  course  pur- 
d was,  to  evade  all  mention  of,  or 
nion  upon,  recent  proceedings,  and 
confine  themselves  to  general  pro- 
510ns  of  loyalty,  of  attachment  to 
Majesty’s  person,  and  of  horror 
the  anarchical  principles  which 
re  now  afloat.  In  the  universities, 
t Scotch  county  meetings,  and  other 
stocratic  and  corporate  bodies,  re- 
utions  of  this  tenor  were  carried 
>ily,  and  by  great  majorities.  In 
e towns,  however,  it  usually  hap- 
ned,  after  the  sober  and  steady  per- 
ns, whose  presence  was  alone  de- 
ed, had  taken  their  seats,  that  an 
ibidden  and  unwished-for  crowd 
ished  in,  and  either  negatived  the 
oposed  address,  or  appended  to  the 


general  professions  of  loyalty  some  fa- 
tal clause,  giving  to  the  whole  a cha- 
racter directl}*  the  reverse  of  what 
had  been  contemplated.  On  these 
occasions,  secession  was  often  the  re- 
source of  the  original  party  ; and  at 
last  it  became  the  system  to  get  on 
foot  two  rival  addresses,  which  were 
eagerly  hawked  about,  and  names,  by 
every  expedient,  collected  by  their 
supporters.  In  London  a singular 
phenomena  took  place  ; the  Court  of 
Aldermen  having  presented  an  ad- 
dress replete  with  loyalty,  while  the 
Common  Council  followed  next  day, 
with  one  which  might  be  considered 
as  a personal  insult  on  the  Sovereign. 
In  the  English  counties,  bodies  con- 
taining a large  confusion  of  popular 
elements,  the  struggles  were  eager, 
and  the  events  various.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  a gradual  change 
took  place  in  the  public  mind ; the 
enthusiasm  in  favour  of  one  side  of 
the  Royal  House  suffered  a remark- 
able abatement  ; while  the  other, 
from  being  the  object  of  perpetual  sa- 
tire and  lampoon,  began  to  advance  to- 
wards that  personal  popularity  which 
soon  after  expressed  itself  so  strongly, 
and  has  ever  since  continued  without 
abatement. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

FRANCE. 

Meeting  of  the  Chambers — State  of  Parties — Assassination  of  the  Duke  of 
Berri — Lair  restraining  individual  Liberty — Law  on  the  Press — Law  of 
Elections — Violent  Disturbances — Modification  of  the  Law— It  passes — Fi- 
nances— Military  Conspiracy — Minor  Objects . 


The  French  Legislative  Chambers  met 
on  the  29th  November  1819-  Every 
thing  portended  a stormy  session, 
though  not  storms  so  terrible  as  those 
which  actually  ensued.  Hitherto  the 
system  adopted  by  the  King  at  his  last 
return  to  power  had  proceeded  in  a to- 
lerably smooth  and  successful  tenor. 
His  object  had  been  to  form  a centre 
or  middle  party  between  the  fierce  con- 
flicting elements  of  the  ultra  royalists 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  extreme  liber-* 
als  on  the  other.  Amid  the  lessons 
taught  by  recent  events,  and  amid  that 
moderation  which  usually  sways  public 
bodies  on  their  first  entry  upon  their 
functions,  a considerable  body  in  both 
Chambers  were  led  on  principle  to 
approve  and  adopt  this  system.  These 
members,  joined  to  others  who  were 
secured  by  the  influence  of  the  crown, 
enabled  the  ministry  to  maintain  a stea- 
dy, though  somewhat  narrow  majority, 
over  the  two  opposite  sides,  even  when 
they  united  against  the  centre  as  a com- 
^mon  enemy.  Moderation,  however,  in 
political  bodies,  is  a circumstance  usual- 
ly of  very  ephemeral  duration.  In  the 
course  of  successive  debate  and  conflict, 
the  passions  on  each  side  were  continu- 


ally roused  ; personal  enmities  were  su- 
peradded  to  political  contentions  ; and 
each  threw  himself  farther  into  the  ex- 
treme of  the  party  to  which  he  had  at- 
tached himself.  Thus,  at  every  elec- 
tion, and  in  the  course  of  every  succes- 
sive session,  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
Chamber  gained  continual  accessions, 
and  pressed  closer  and  closer  upon  the 
narrowing  majority  in  the  middle.  It 
became  at  length  evident  that  this  last 
would  soon  lose  almost  all  those  who 
were  attached  to  it  from  principle,  and 
would  be  confined  to  such  as  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Crown  could  command  ; 
in  short,  that  it  would  be  converted 
into  a minority.  In  this  urgency,  it 
was  only  by  some  bold  and  decisive 
measure  that  ministers  could  hope  to 
preserve  their  political  existence.  The 
course  upon  which  they  determined, 
was  one  liable  to  manifest  objections. 
It  was  no  other  than  to  introduce  a 
new  principle  of  election,  by  which  the 
nomination  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties should  be  thrown  more  into  the 
hands  of  men  of  large  property,  who, 
it  was  expected,  would  adhere  to  the 
existing  administration.  Without  en- 
tering into  the  abstract  merits  of  the 
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plan,  it  was  impossible  not  to  observe 
that  it  was  rendered  very  critical  by  the 
present  situation  of  France.  In  a state 
shaken  by  so  many  successive  agita- 
tions, the  great  object  was,  that  it 
should  be  allowed  to  settle  and  conso- 
lidate itself,  which  it  would  only  do 
by  continuing  in  the  same  position. 
To  begin  shaking  afresh  the  very  basis 
upon  which  it  rested,  had  a direct  ten- 
dency to  involve  the  monarchy  in  new 
perils.  Accordingly,  on  the  rumour  of 
this  project,  there  arose  throughout 
France  an  alarm  and  fermentation, 
which,  as  usual  in  cases  of  any  remark- 
able innovation,  was  greater  even  than 
the  occasion  warranted.  Petitions  were 
poured  in  from  every  quarter,  remon- 
strating against  such  a breach  of  the 
original  charter. 

The  King,  on  opening  the  Cham- 
bers on  the  29th  November,  indicated, 
not  obscurely,  that  some  changes  were 
in  contemplation.  Amid  the  general 
satisfaction  diffused  by  the  security  of 
peace,  by  the  liberation  of  the  French 
soil  from  the  presence  of  foreigners, 
and  by  the  prospect  of  a gradual  re- 
duction of  the  public  burdens,  he  could 
not  conceal  that  elements  of  fear  were 
mingled.  A vague  inquietude  had  ta- 
ken possession  of  men’s  minds,  and,  in 
order  to  ensure  the  permanence  of  the 
constitution,  it  must  be  placed  on  a 
firmer  basis,  and  secured  from  shocks 
the  more  dangerous  as  they  were  fre- 
quently repeated.  As  founder  of  the 
charter,  he  felt  that  some  ameliora- 
tions were  necessary  to  secure  its  power 
and  its  action.  It  was  necessary  to  give 
to  the  Chamber  a longer  duration,  and 
tree  it  from  the  annual  shock  of  par- 
ties. Thus  only  could  they  save  the 
monarchy  from  **  the  licence  of  public 
liberties,  and  finally  close  up  the  revo- 
lutionary abyss.” 

On  the  very  threshold  of  this  ses- 
sion, a question  arose,  which  called 
forth  the  most  violent  and  inveterate 
party  feelings.  Gregoire,  of  regicide 


celebrity,  had  been  elected  as  fourth 
deputy  to  the  department  of  the  lsere, 
a choice  which  was  sounded  through- 
out the  kingdom  as  a signal  triumph 
of  the  republican  party.  The  ministry 
demurred  to  this  appointment,  and  the 
royal  dissatisfaction  was  announced  by 
his  not  receiving  any  leitre  close  invi- 
ting him  to  attend. 

The  committee  to  which  this  elec- 
tion was  referred,  endeavoured  to  evade 
the  delicate  discussions  which  it  was 
likely  to  involve,  by  founding  its  nul- 
lity upon  the  circumstance,  that  Gre- 
goire, being  resident  at  Paris,  could 
not,  according  to  art.  42  of  the  char- 
ter, represent  the  department  of  the 
lsere.  To  any  other  motive  they 
merely  alluded  by  observing,  “ We  are 
thus  freed  from  the  necessity  of  ex- 
amining a question  much  more  seri- 
ous, which  agitates  every  mind,  since 
the  report  of  this  nomination  resound- 
ed throughout  the  kingdom  ; a ques- 
tion of  political  morality,  which  calls 
up  the  most  grievous  recollections,  by 
reminding  us  of  the  horrible  crime  which 
the  nation  in  mourning  goes  every  year 
to  expiate  at  the  foot  of  our  altars.” 
They  finally  expressed  their  wish,  that 
the  nation  might  never  be  obliged  to 
deliberate  on  persons,  and  to  censure 
the  acts  of  the  electoral  collges. 

The  reading  of  the  report  was  scarce- 
ly finished,  when  the  most  extraordi- 
nary tumult  arose  in  the  assembly. 
The  left  side  pressed  for  an  immediate 
vote,  while  the  right  demanded  a de- 
bate ; and  each  endeavouring  to  carry 
his  point  by  mere  clamour,  nothing  was 
heard  but  a confusion  of  tumultuous 
cries.  The  President  at  length  decla- 
red the  meeting  dissolved,  but  with- 
out the  least  attention  being  paid  by 
any  one.  At  length,  when  this  storm 
had  continued  for  thiee  quarters  of  an 
hour,  Baron  Pasquier  succeeded  in  rai- 
sing his  voice  above  it.  He  represent- 
ed so  forcibly  the  absolute  necessity, 
that  every  proposition  should  be  dis- 
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cussed  before  it  was  voted,  that  a ge- 
neral acquiescence  took  place. 

M.  Laine,  on  the  royalist  side,  after 
slightly  attending  to  the  ground  of 
nonresidence,  on  which  the  committee 
proposed  to  exclude  the  candidate, 
proceeded  at  once  to  what  he  consi- 
dered as  the  real  ground,  his  unwor- 
thiness  of  being  elected.  There  was  no 
formal  law,  it  was  said,  by  which  this 
could  be  made  a principle  of  exclu- 
sion. “ Gentlemen,"  said  he,  u our  le- 
gislature has  respected  the  French  too 
much  to  prohibit  literally  their  send- 
ing such  a man  into  the  representative 
assembly.  But  there  is  a law  which 
haB  no  need  of  being  written  to  be 
known,  to  be  executed.  This  law  is 
not  kept  in  perishable  archives  ; it  is 
not  subject  to  the  caprices  or  varying 
wants  of  a nation  ; it  is  preserved  in  an 
incorruptible  tabernacle,  the  conscience 
of  man  ; this  law  is  eternal ; it  is  im- 
mutable in  all  times  and  in  all  places  ; 
it  is  called  reason  and  justice  ; in  France 
it  bears  likewise  the  name  of  honour. 
The  electoral  college  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Isere  ought  to  have  judg- 
ed that  a man  could  not  be  elected  who 
is  the  object  of  so  terrible  a public  no- 
toriety ; who  cannot  be  admitted  with- 
out the  violation  of  public  morals  and 
national  honour.  All  these  outrages  are 
committed  when  they  attempt  to  open 
the  gates  of  this  assembly  to  the  fourth 
deputy  of  the  Isere.  The  case  is  clear, 
either  this  man  must  retire  before  the 
reigning  dynasty,  or  the  race  of  our 
kings  must  retire  before  him.”  He  in- 
sisted also  that  the  omission  of  the 
King’s  letter  was  sufficient  to  exclude 
him,  and  that  a deputy  could  not  be 
considered  national  by  being  merely 
elected  by  his  college,  nor  until  it  had 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Chamber. 

Benjamin  Constant,  in  strenuously 
supporting  the  opposite  side  of  the 
question,  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  nomina- 
tion to  the  ministry,  in  1815,  of  Fouche, 
a man  who  had  not  only  figured  through- 


out the  whole  course  of  the  Fi 
volution,  but  “ who  had  pros 
that  fatal  vote,  that  vote  over 
the  friends  of  liberty,  above  ail  odto\ 
have  groaned,  because  they  felt  tkttt 
gave  an  almost  mortal  blow  to  He 
The  King  sought  thus  to  gtve  aa  a. 
contestible,  brilliant,  sublime  proof cf 
his  complete  oblivion  of  the  past.  Ik 
thus  declared,  that  he  intended  not  *3- 
geance,  but  fidelity  to  what  he  kM 
promised.  “ The  King  wished, 
men,  that  the  presence  of  the 
whom  he  had  called  into  his 
should  be  a living  proof  that  the 
of  kings  is  sacred,  and  that  every  < 
gagement  contracted  by  them  is  ir 
vocable.”  He  insisted,  therefore,  dsi 
it  would  be  depriving  the  King  of  al 
the  fruits  of  his  magnanimous  eflat 
and  acting  in  a manner  directly 
trary  to  his,  if  they  were  to 
deputy  on  the  ground  of  unwoi 
€t  It  is  in  the  name  of  the  King,  in 
name  of  all  that  he  has  done  to  it- 
establish  tranquillity  and  concord,  a 
the  name  of  the  fruits  which  we  al- 
ready reap  from  his  prudence  and  wis- 
dom, that  I call  upon  you  to  put  a&:d: 
the  question  of  unworthiness." 

Manuel,  another  of  the  leading  de- 
puties on  the  liberal  side,  attacked  the 
very  principle  of  making  unworthinra 
a ground  of  exclusion.  To  add  another 
ground  to  those  which  the  law  had  tra- 
ced, was  ruining  the  freedom  of  elec- 
tions, and  depriving  the  citizen;  of 
every  legal  means  of  defending  theii 
rights.  Such  a step  would  be  an  open 
violation  of  the  article  of  the  charter, 
which  prescribed  to  all  silence  and  obli- 
vion respecting  whatever  votes  and  opi- 
nions had  been  emitted  in  the  count 
of  the  political  troubles  of  France. 
When  would  there  be  an  end  of  the 
consequences,  if  mere  opinions,  emit- 
ted in  a moment  of  fear  and  efferves- 
cence, were  to  constitute  unworthi- 
ness. Upon  this  principle,  all  who  bad 
taken  a share  in  the  numerous  addresses 
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e to  the  reigning  dynasty,  which 
•een  presented  during  the  whole 
e of  the  revolution,  might  come 
considered  as  political  Helots. 
roQ  Pasquier,  replying  to  Benja- 
Constant,  urged,  that  the  step 
1 the  King,  moved  by  his  natural 
nents  of  clemency,  and  by  high 
cal  considerations,  had  once  taken, 
me  which  could  be  taken  by  him 
. The  benefit  could  not  be  turn- 
jainst  the  benefactor.  M.  Cor- 
s opposed  M.  Manuel  upon  the 
:iple  itself.  The  constitutional 
tion,  which  the  opposite  side  were 
ipting  to  stifle,  was,  whether  a re- 
te  could  sit  in  the  French  Cham- 
>f  Deputies.  If  he  was  admissible 
j,  he  was  admissible  also  into  all 
functions  of  state  ; he  would  re- 
into  our  armies,  drawing  in  his 
1 the  revolution,  and  all  our  Cala- 
is. It  was  said  that  all  opinions 
tit  to  be  represented  ; but  the  ques- 
here  was,  not  about  opinions,  but 
tea;  crime  now,  for  the  first  time, 
jht  to  be  represented, 
carcely  had  M.  Corbieres  finished 
speech,  when  M.  Ravez  proposed 
vote.  A tumultuary  assent  was 
:n  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  assem- 
, which  rose  up  and  pronounced  the 
:ence  of  non-admission  ; after  which 
sitting  was  terminated  amid  cries 
Vive  le  Roi ..  This  sudden  and  irre- 
ar  close  was  unsatisfactory,  not  on- 
0 numerous  members  who  had  wish* 
:o  speak,  but  to  the  zealous  of  both 
ties,  who,  agreeing  in  the  propriety 
exclusion,  wished  each  to  have  it 
mounced  according  to  his  own  pe- 
iar  principles. 

The  Chamber  being  constituted,  the 
X conflict  of  parties  was  occasioned 
the  proposition  of  the  minister  of 
ance,  that  government  should  be  al- 
ved  provisionally  to  draw  the  first 
-twelfths  of  the  taxes  on  landed  and 
rsonal  property.  The  committee, 
VOL.  XIII.  paht  1. 


however,  to  which  the  proposition  was 
referred,  recommended  that  the  vote 
should  be  limited  to  four-twelfths. 
This  measure  was  supported  by  M.  de 
la  Bourdonnage,  in  a speech  remark- 
able by  the  views  it  gave  of  the  politi- 
cal state  of  France.  According  to  him, 
anarchy  was  41  advancing  with  rapid 
steps,  ready  to  devour  us.  Displacing 
power,  it  undermines  every  day  our 
rising  institutions,  places  without  the 
Chambers  the  influence  which  ought 
to  be  exercised  by  them  ; opposes  to 
their  deliberations  the  expression  of  a 
factitious,  often  factious,  and  always 
insolent  opinion."  France  was  affected 
with  a political  gangrene,  which  threat- 
ened to  swallow  up  the  whole  social 
body.  These  evils  he  attributed  in  a 
great  degree  to  the  fluctuating  and  in- 
decisive measures  of  ministry,  and 
could,  therefore,  by  no  means  agree  to 
repose  in  them  that  confidence,  and 
place  that  power  in  their  hands,  which 
would  be  done  by  the  present  vote. 
M.  Decazcs,  in  reply,  maintained,  that 
the  ministers  had  not  attached  them- 
selves to  any  party,  but  that  their  sys- 
tem was  supported  by  a majority,  both 
in  the  Chamber  and  the  nation.  He 
wholly  denied  the  allegations  which 
their  enemies  were  circulating,  that 
they  meant  to  carry  their  point  by  any 
violent  and  unconstitutional  means. 
Ministers  finally  carried  the  vote  by  a 
majority  of  137  to  39. 

The  Chambers  now  approached  that 
high  debateable  ground,  the  theatre  of 
those  conflicts  by  which  the  session 
was  to  be  so  terribly  agitated.  We 
have  already  noticed  the  alarms  excited 
through  France  by  the  understood  pur- 
pose of  altering  that  part  of  the  char- 
ter which  relates  to  the  law  of  elec- 
tions. Any  symptoms  of  royalist  en- 
croachment excited  through  France 
the  dread  of  more  than  the  mere  loss 
of  political  rights.  It  raised  through- 
out the  whole  body  of  landed  proprie- 
ty 
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tors  a fear  which  had  been  always  con- 
nected with  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  the 
fear  of  the  resumption  of  emigrant  pro- 
perty, sold  or  confiscated  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolution.  Nume- 
rous petitions  against  the  projected  in- 
novation were,  therefore,  poured  in 
even  from  the  most  remote  villages. 
By  the  8th  January  the  commission 
had  received  189,  containing  about 
19,000  signatures.  The  committee 
thereupon  made  a report  to  the  Cham- 
bers, unfavourable  to  the  reception  of 
these  petitions.  None  of  them,  it  was 
observed,  had  been  signed  by  any  of 
the  local  authorities  ; on  the  contrary, 
several  public  functionaries  described 
them  as  obtained  by  individuals  going 
through  the  villages,  announcing  the 
return  of  tithes  and  the  feudal  system. 
Many  of  these  petitions  had  been  evi- 
dently signed  without  being  read,  and 
many  contained  expressions  offensive 
to  the  Chamber.  As  they  did  not  so- 
licit the  reparation  of  any  act  of  in- 
justice, they  could  only  be  considered 
as  unconstitutional  attempts  to  fetter 
the  proceedings  of  the  representative 
government. 

The  reading  of  this  report  caused 
an  extraordinary  tumult.  M.  Dupont, 
having  first  obtained  liberty  to  speak, 
censured  it  with  the  utmost  vehemence. 
He  could  not  but  admire  the  heroic 
courage  of  the  committee,  in  thus  pro- 
posing to  repel,  by  a single  vote,  the 
wish  of  nineteen  thousand  citizens, 
w ho  demanded,  in  the  name  of  public 
peace,  the  maintenance  of  the  constitu- 
tional compact,  which  the  deputies 
were  bound  to  defend  by  their  honour 
and  their  oath.  Last  year  petitions  had 
been  sent  in  by  hundreds  in  favour  of 
the  law  of  elections  ; they  had  been 
kindly  welcomed,  and  no  danger  had 
been  apprehended  ; but  now  that  the 
policy,  that  is,  the  interest  of  the  mi- 
nistry, made  them  wish  to  change 
this  law,  these  petitions,  so  innocent 
last  year,  were  found  to  be  infected  with 


vices  of  every  kind.  The  versatilit 
was  not  in  public  opinion,  which  ha 
always  declared  itself  in  favour  of  th 
charter  and  the  law  of  elections ; i 
would  be  elsewhere , if  the  Chambe 
should  adopt  the  advice  of  the  com 
mittee.  As  to  the  agitation  felt  in  th 
departments,  the  orator  ascribed  i 
solely  to  the  projected  change,  and  t< 
the  fears  thence  entertained  as  to  tb 
stability  of  the  political  contract  whid 
united  the  prince  to  the  nation. 

M.  Pasquier,  in  reply,  insisted  thi 
the  petitions,  as  they  were  presented 
had  a direct  tendency  to  exercise  3! 
illegal  influenceon  the  legislative autho 
rity.  Nothing  could  be  more  ground 
less  than  the  alarm  which  had  beei 
spread  for  the  maintenance  of  the  char 
ter,  and  of  the  sales  of  national  pro 
perty.  The  words  u touch  the  char 
ter,”  were  used  in  art  occult,  mysteri 
ous  sense,  calculated  to  blind  the  weal 
and  ill-informed.  The  petitions  hac 
been  all  formed  on  one  mode) ; the) 
had  been  hawked  about  from  villagi 
to  village,  from  shop  to  shop,  preee 
ded  by  the  report  of  the  re-establish 
ment  of  tithes  and  of  feudal  right's 
However  much  he  might  applaud  thi 
zeal  of  those  who  communicated  to  th; 
Chambers  useful  information,  he  coulJ 
never  allow'  that  all  the  citizens,  of 
every  profession  and  every  age,  somt 
scarcely  beyond  infancy,  students,  sol- 
diers, should  be  able,  by  a petition,  W 
oblige  the  Chambers  to  deliberate  cs 
any  subject  which  might  have  attract- 
ed their  attention.  The  number  of 
those  who  sought  this  presumptuous 
initiative  could  not  be  comparedtoths: 
of  the  citizens  who  waited  in  a just  an^ 
respectful  confidence  for  the  result  of 
the  legislative  discussions.  Messrs 
Castel  Bajac  and  Bart  he  la  Bastide 

supported  the  rejection  still  more  warm- 
ly, representing  that  the  petitioners 
were  not  one  to  every  commune;  that 
France  wished  an  election-law  which 
should  not  introduce  into  the  Chamber 
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rag  representation  of  the  crimes  of 
evolution.  They  described  the  pe- 
ts as  unconstitutional)  factious, 
»g  to  supplant  the  initiative  of 
sLiog  by  the  initiative  of  the  mul- 
e.  De  Corcelles,  General  Foy, 
Benjamin  Constant,  argued,  that 
petitions  should  be  at  least  depo- 
in  the  Office  of  Inquiry  ; but, 
two  days  of  stormy  debate,  their 
e rejection  was  carried  by  a majo- 
af  1 17  against  112. 
l the  Chamber  of  Peers,  M.  de 
t laid  down  still  more  rigorous  li- 
tions  on  the  right  of  petition.  It 
d be  admitted,  he  thought,  only 
matters  connected  with  private  in- 
it,  and  the  redress  of  individual 
vances,  but  could  not  be  allowed 
le  case  of  a legislative  proceeding. 

• petitioners  had  no  information 
Hying  them  to  discuss  points  so 
artant ; and,  indeed,  every  species 
ollective  petition  might  be  branded 
form  of  sedition.  Although  the 
sure  was  opposed  by  Counts  Daru, 
juinais,  and  Segur,  as  tending  to 
•throw  entirely  the  right  of  peti- 
, it  was  carried  by  the  great  majo- 
of  109  to  48. 

"his  check  did  not  slacken  the  zeal 
:he  petitioning  bodies,  who  conti- 
d to  pour  in  addresses,  till  they 
tunted  to  five  hundred  and  more, 
ered  with  from  fifty  to  sixty  thou- 
1 signatures.  On  the  9th  March, 
Dupont  made  an  attempt  to  obtain 
ir  reception,  but  his  motion  was 
atived  without  any  discussion. 
i he  next  measure  proposed  was  one 
ling  to  fix  the  right  of  those  who 

* formerly  made  purchases  of  the 
ional  domains.  It  was  acceptable 
dl  parties,  the  liberals  only  wishing 
introduce  alterations  in  some  parti- 
ar  clauses. 

This  law  was  generally  understood 
be  only  a douceur , intended  to 
soth  the  way  to  the  main  object  of 
session — the  introduction  of  the 


law  of  election.  Yet  this  critical  and 
eagerly  expected  measure  was  delayed 
from  day  to  day,  and  serious  differen- 
ces of  opinion  were  understood  to  pre- 
vail among  ministers  on  the  subject. 
The  classification  of  the  electoral  body, 
the  influence  to  be  allowed  to  proper- 
ty, the  integral  renewal  of  the  Cham- 
bers, and  the  diminution  of  the  fre- 
quency of  election,  were  all  questions 
on  the  detaih  of  which  varying  opi- 
nions were  held.  Amid  the  debates 
and  delays  arising  out  of  this  state  of 
things,  an  event  of  the  most  terrible 
and  unexpected  description  arrested 
all  men’s  attention,  and  shook  to  its 
basis  the  whole  political  system  of  the 
French  monarchy. 

The  Duke  de  Berri  was  the  young- 
est of  the  two  sons  of  the  Count  d'Ar- 
tois  (now  Monsieur)  ; but  as  he  had 
lately  married  a Sicilian  princess,  the 
hope  of  issue  which  was  wanting  in 
the  Angouleme  family,  made  him  be 
regarded  as  the  only  channel  by  which 
the  race  of  Bourbon  could  be  perpe- 
tuated. This  circumstance  proved  fa- 
tal to  him.  On  the  evening  of  the  13th 
February,  after  having  been  present 
at  the  opera  along  with  his  duchess,  a 
weapon  resembling  a rude  poniard  was 
struck  into  his  breast.  At  the  first 
moment  the  shock  appeared  to  himself 
and  his  attendants  to  have  arisen  from 
an  indiscreet  push  of  one  of  the  by- 
standers j but  soon  discovering  how 
the  case  stood,  he  called  Tout,  “ I am 
assassinated.”  On  drawing  out  the 
weapon,  the  duchess  was  covered  with 
the  blood  which  burst  from  the  wound. 
He  was  carried  into  a neighbouring 
saloon  ; and  the  first  medical  men  in 
Paris  being  hastily  called,  soon  recog- 
nized that  the  wound  was  of  the  most 
dangerous  nature.  Accordingly,  every 
assistance  proving  vain,  he  expired  the 
following  morning  at  half  past  six. 

The  assassin,  immediately  on  com- 
mitting this  horrible  deed,  took  to 
flight ; but  being  closely  pursued  by 
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several  of  the  Prince's  attendants,  and 
his  route  happening  to  be  blocked  by 
a carriage,  he  was  speedily  taken.  He 
was  found  to  be  a person  of  the  name 
of  Louvel,  holding  a menial  employ- 
ment in  the  King’s  stables.  On  being 
interrogated,  he  declared  that  he  had 
no  accomplices,  nor  any  whp  knew  of 
the  deed  ; that  he  had  meditated  it  in 
his  own  breast  for  four  years.  He  had 
acted  solely  from  public  motives. 

Considering  the  Bourbons  as  the  most 
cruel  enemies  of  France,  he  sought  to 
exterminate  them,  and  had  begun  with 
the  youngest,  and  the  one  who  appear- 
ed most  likely  to  continue  the  race. 

If  he  had  escaped  on  this  occasion,  he 
meant  to  have  successively  assassin- 
ated the  other  Princes,  and  the  King 
himself.  Being  afterwards  brought  to 
the  Louvre,  and  the  dead  body  of  his 
victim  exhibited  to  him,  he  did  not 
testify  the  slightest  emotion.  Several 
were  arrested  in  consequence  of  suspi- 
cions inspired  either  by  their  known 
political  sentiments,  or  by  expressions 
of  exultation  reported  to  have  been 
used  on  hearing  of  the  event ; but  no 
proof  could  be  established  against 
them  ; nor  was  there  found  in  Louvel’s 
apartment,  or  among  his  effects,  any 
thing  which  could  implicate  in  the 
slightest  degree  any  other  individual. 

Three  months  spent  in  preparing  for 
his  trial  were  equally  unproductive  of 
any  discovery.  On  being  placed  be- 
fore the  House  of  Peers  he  displayed 
a calm  and  gloomy  physiognomy,  and 
repeated  the  confessions  formerly  made. 

He  disavowed,  in  the  strongest  man- 
ner, all  sense  of  injury,  or  hostile  feel- 
ing of  a personal  nature,  towards  the 
Duke,  or  any  of  the  Bourbons)  he 
had  assailed  them  only  as  the  enemies 
of  his  country.  He  protested  as  so- 
lemnly as  ever,  the  total  absence  of  all 
accomplices ; and  added,  that  he  was 
not  in  the  habit  of  reading  either  jour- 
nals or  pamphlets.  His  advocate,  M. 

Bonnet,  endeavoured  to  make  some 


kind  of  defence,  by  representing 
as  affected  by  that  species  of 
which  consists  in  the  mind  d we1 
tinuallyupon  a single  idea.  He  u o 
the  wish  for  his  pardon  which  had 
expressed  by  the  dying  Prince, 
when  called  for  his  own  defence, 
a speech  which  was  considered  a 
tition  of  the  crime,  and  which 
therefore,  never  allowed  to  be  po 
ed.  He  openly  justified  the 
which  he  had  been  guilty,  and, 
same  principle,  the  death  of 
XV I ; he  compared  himself  to  Bi 
and  to  the  most  illustrious  of 
who  had  died  in  the  cause  of  li! 
Being  condemned  to  death,  he 
executed  on  the  7th  of  June, 
mense  crowd  attended ; but, 

Paris  was  then  much  disturbed 
other  causes,  no  attempt  at  t 
took  place,  and  the  event  passed 
roost  profound  silence. 

An  event  of  so  deep  and  api 
a character  could  not  fail  to 
the  violence  of  those  political 
tions,  with  which  France  was 
so  strongly  agitated.  The  im 
effect  of  the  feelings  excited,  was 
dedly  in  favour  of  the  royalist 
No  proof  had  indeed  appeared  of 
crime  being  the  result  of  any  combia 
tion,  or  even  of  its  having  been  promt 
ed  by  any  writings  or  discourses  of  in 
opponents  of  government.  But,  ah 
the  emotions  inspired  by  such  a c a** 
trophe,  nice  distinctions  or  inqoitt 
were  not  likely  to  be  made;  can 
thing  was  swallowed  up  in  the  getrai 
impression.  Besides,  though  sue! ) 
combination  of  crime  and  madness  cotli 
only  originate  in  a peculiar  and  £» a 
tical  atrocity  of  individual  character 
yet  this  might,  in  consequence  of  a *k> 
lent  fermentation  in  the  public  mind 
have  been  raised  to  such  an  extremi 
and  preternatural  pitch.  Feelings 
which  might  otherwise  have  ferment 
ed  in  gloomy  silence,  might  thu 
have  been  roused  to  desperate  action 
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Under  these  views,  ministers  consider- 
ed themselves  justified  in  bringing  for- 
ward restraints  upon  the  liberty,  both 
ef  action  and  writing,  such  as  are  sup- 
posed to  be  rendered  necessary  in  tur- 
blent  and  dangerous  times. 

A violent  eftervescense  appeared  at 
tie  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
tes on  the  14th.  The  first  proceed- 
fig  was  marked  by  an  almost  frantic 
burst  of  personal  animosity.  Clausel 
ie  Coussergues,  mounting  the  tribune, 
denounced  Decazes,  minister  of  the  in- 
terior, as  an  accomplice  of  the  assas- 
sination of  the  Duke  of  Berri.  Loud 
:ries  of  order  ! order  ! resounded 
through  the  assembly,  and  the  orator 
being  immediately  silenced,  the  Presi- 
dent read  the  letter  by  which  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Council  announced  the 
event*which  had  taken  place.  A warm 
debate  followed,  and  the  sentiments  of 
the  royalist  party  were  strongly  ex- 
pressed by  M.  de  la  Bourdonnaye.  He 
could  not  but  perceive  in  this  deplora- 
ble crime,  the  action  of  an  imagination 
exalted  by  that  political  fanaticism 
which  was  daily  sapping  the  founda- 
tions of  the  throne.  The  object  was, 
to  raise  on  their  ruin  those  new  powers 
which  a delirious  philanthropy  had 
sought  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  numerical  power  of  the  multi- 
tude, and  in  that  law  of  the  strongest, 
against  which  the  social  contract  was 
drawn  up.  At  the  view  of  an  issue  so 
dismal,  it  mu6t  be  the  first  object  of  a 
political  body  to  crush  in  its  germ  a 
fanaticism  which  leads  to  such  fatal  re- 
sults ; to  chain  anew  that  revolution- 
ary spirit  which  can  only  be  restrained 
by  an  arm  of  iron  ; to  silence  those 
daring  writers,  who,  emboldened  by 
Hnpunity,  excite  to  the  most  odious 
crimes.  He  proposed,  therefore,  that 
tbe  address  should  communicate  the 
decided  wish  of  the  Chamber  to  sup- 
press those  pernicious  doctrines,  which, 
sapping  at  once  all  thrones  and  all  au- 


thorities, threatened  anew  the  civilized 
world  with  general  destruction. 

General  Foy,  in  expressing  the  opi- 
nion of  the  liberal  part  of  the  Assem- 
bly, argued  that  the  address  should  be 
entirely  devoted  to  the  expression  of 
the  grief  which  absorbed  every  heart. 
Of  all  Frenchmen,  none  regretted  the 
Prince  so  much  as  the  friends  of  liber- 
ty, because  they  knew  that  its  enemies 
would  avail  themselves  of  this  dreadful 
event  to  deprive  the  nation  of  all  those 
rights  whicn  had  been  granted  to  it  by 
the  wisdom  of  the  sovereign. — A secret 
committee  being  appointed,  an  address 
was  drawn  up,  and  carried  unanimous- 
ly, where  the  Assembly,  besides  the 
expression  of  their  grief,  added  the  as- 
surance that  they  were  ready  to  con- 
cur with  equal  energy  and  devotion, 
according  to  the  order  of  their  consti- 
tutional duties,  in  the  measures  which 
the  wisdom  of  his  Majesty  might  judge 
necessary  in  such  grave  circumstances. 
A similar  address  was  voted  in  the 
Chamber  of  Peers. 

On  the  folio  wing  day,  the  wild  charge 
against  Decazes  came  again  under  con- 
sideration, and  a vote  of  censure  was 
moved,  declaring  it  rash  and  calumni- 
ous. The  charge,  however,  was  still 
maintained  by  its  author;  and  though 
it  met  with  no  belief  in  the  Assembly, 
yet  a very  strong  animosity  against  the 
minister  manifested  itself  both  on  the 
right  and  left  sides.  This  was  not  di- 
minished, when  Decazes  appeared  in 
person,  to  propose  the  new  law  of 
elections,  as  well  as  two  others  impo- 
sing restraints  upon  individual  liberty. 
The  unpopularity  of  the  minister  ap- 
peared now  so  evident,  that  it  was  con- 
sidered impossible,  at  so  tempestuous 
an  era,  to  carry  on  the  grand  objects 
which  the  executive  had  in  view,  with- 
out a change  of  management.  He  re- 
signed on  the  18th  February,  under 
the  pretence  of  ill  health.  The  King, 
to  express  his  satisfaction  with  his  ser- 
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vice6,  created  him  a Duke,  bestowed 
on  him  other  marks  of  favour,  and,  a 
few  days  after,  appointed  him  ambas- 
sador to  the  British  court.  On  the 
2 1 st,  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  was  ap- 
pointed his  successor  as  President  of 
the  Council,  and  Count  Simeon  as  Mi- 
nister of  the  Interior. 

The  conflict  of  parties  in  the  Cham- 
bers was  nbw  to  open.  On  the  15th 
February,  M.  Pasquier  proposed  in  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  the  law  upon  indi- 
vidual liberty,  a measure  nearly  similar 
to  that  in  England  suspending  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act.  Ministers  were 
to  have  the  power  of  arresting,  with- 
out bringing  to  trial,  all  persons  re- 
ported as  guilty  of  plotting  against  the 
government.  These  orders  were  to  be 
delivered  only  in  council,  and  signed 
by  three  of  the  ministers.  In  support- 
ing his  project,  the  minister  asked, 
was  not  this  the  crime  of  a fanatic, 
blinded  and  led  astray  by  the  perverse 
opinions  which  were  published  every 
day  with  impunity  ? could  they  be  so 
happy  as  to  think  that  there  was  on- 
ly one  fanatic  ? were  they  not  duly 
warned,  by  this  unforeseen  blow,  to 
watch  over  the  preservation  of  this 
ancient  and  sacred  throne,  the  young- 
est branch  of  which  had  been  cut  down 
by  a sacrilegious  hand  ? 

The  law  was  referred  to  a commit- 
tee ; and,  notwithstanding  its  urgent 
nature,  eighteen  days  were  spent  in 
preparing  the  report  upon  it ; a delay 
which  indicated  a considerable  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  the  members. 
On  the  5th  March,  the  report  was  pre- 
sented by  M.  Riviere,  but  with  a state- 
ment that  it  w'33  not  unanimous.  1 1 re- 
commended the  law  as  a measure  of  pre- 
caution, though  there  appeared  no  rea- 
son to  think  that  the  crime  in  question 
had  been  the  result  of  any  plot.  It 
proposed,  however,  to  limit  the  period 
of  detention  for  each  individual  to  three 
months,  and  the  duration  of  the  law 
itself  to  the  end  of  next  session. 


M.  De  Cardonnel  argued,  tint  tj 
measure  could  not  admit  of  a mots&i 
hesitation.41  What  !”saidhe,“irfcarq 
purest  blood  which  has  flowed  ail 
the  parricide  knife,  warns  us  inarj 
rible  manner  of  the  fatal  designs  «f$j 
wicked  ; when  the  views  of  the  sc 
tious  are  no  longer  concealed;  via 
doctrines  subversive  of  legitimate  bd. 
narchy  and  social  order  are  puh'id] 
preached  and  placarded  ; when  pSi 
raises  an  impious  and  insulting  hah 
and  points  out,  as  it  were,  with® 
finger  its  victims;  is  it  possible M 
vre  can  refuse  to  government  amend 
of  prudence  and  precaution,  a henda^ 
times  less  severe  than  those  by  wtaki 
our  neighbours  have  judged  it  ter* 
sary  to  secure  their  establishments  t 
circumstances  less  critical.** 

General  Foy,  on  the  others 
considered  the  proposed  measure  at 
open  violation  of  the  charter.  Aajt 
security  was  afforded  by  a penal  © 
criminal  code,  given  by  a masterglcoa 
ly  suspicious,  and  who,  in  his  acthf! 
life,  had  more  than  once  passed  cks1 
to  the  poniard.  It  was  in  vain  to  fsC 
that  by  intrusting  the  power  to  ren- 
ters in  person,  they  would  be  press 
ved  from  the  intrigues  of  ioferir 
agents.  Government  must  know  ups 
what  head  to  direct  its  blows.  “ See  i 
an  instant  arrive  from  all  quarters  th 
band  of  informers  ; see  official ^ecat* 
ciations,  and  officious  reports,  show 
cd  down  in  torrents.  Are  you  the 
ignorant,  gentlemen,  that  the  recollec- 
tions of  1815  live  still  in  every  heart 
and  that  enmities  are  a thousand  time 
more  active  now  than  then?  Vaialj 
would  you  seek  in  the  depart  menu  * 
leading  man,  a municipal  functionary, 
a judge,  who  has  not  his  decided  pro- 
fession of  political  faith.  Every  towt, 
every  village,  has  its  right  side  and  ifc 
left  side.  That  middle  party,  on  die 
amplitude  of  which  so  many  hopci 
were  founded,  becomesevery  day  weak- 
er ; and  these  laws  will  infallibly  com* 
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pci  all  that  remains  of  it  to  6eek  in 
party  coalitions  that  security  which 
the  torn  charter  can  no  longer  offer." 
The  orator  then  represented  the  ille- 
gal influence  which  might  thus  be  ex- 
ercised over  all  acting  in  public  capa- 
cities,political  writers,  electors,  judges, 
jrors,  even  the  deputies  themselves. 
iVhat  would  have  been  felt  by  the 
generous  Prince,  who,  in  dying,  for- 
gave his  assassin,  if  he  had  known  the 
miseries  which  his  fate  would  bring 
upon  the  whole  nation  ? How  would 
posterity  reproach  them,  if,  at  the  fu- 
neral of  a Bourbon,  the  liberty  of  the 
nation  was  made  to  serve  as  a heca- 
tomb ? 

Martin  de  Gra  y eagerly  supported  the 
same  side,  insisting  that  the  present  was 
an  insulated  crime,  committed  by  an  un- 
cultivated being  from  among  the  low- 
est classes  of  society,  leading  a gloomy 
and  solitary  life,  and  who  had  medita- 
ted the  crime  for  four  years  ; that  is, 
before  the  nation  had  obtained  those 
liberties  to  which  this  atrocity  was  im- 
puted. The  whole  nation  was  seen  in 
grief  and  tears  ; and  was  it  to  be  con- 
sidered guilty  of  the  crime  which  it 
deplored  ? Were  we  a nation  of  assas- 
sins? A mad  fanatic,  possessed  by  the 
delirium  of  religious  frenzy,  slew  the 
great  and  good  Henry  IV.  Were  we 
then  to  tear  the  gospel,  to  break  the 
altars,  to  deny  the  ineffable  name  of 
the  divinity?  Another  madman,  im- 
pelled by  a frenzy  of  a different  spe- 
cies, strikes  one  of  his  descendants ; 
must  we  then  tear  the  charter  in  pie- 
ces, trample  the  rights  of  the  nation 
under  foot,  and  blaspheme  liber ty,  the 
first  of  blessings  ? 

Count  Simeon,  in  defending  the  law, 
could  not  but  remark  the  exaggerated 
statements  made  as  to  the  effects  of  a 
temporary  measure,  which  had  been 
provided  by  the  charter,  which  had 
something  similar  to  it  both  in  the 
Roman  and-  English  governments, 
which  was  guarded  by  every  precau- 


tion, and  from  which  the  innocent  had 
nothing  to  fear.  There  had  been  but 
too  evident  symptoms  that  the  senti- 
ments of  Louvel  were  shared  by  many, 
both  in  Paris  and  in  the  provinces. 
The  most  criminal  imprecations,  the 
most  atrocious  wishes,  had  been  ex- 
pressed against  persons  the  most  au- 
gust. These  imprecations,  these  exe- 
crable wishes,  had  been  everywhere 
presented  under  the  same  form,  as  if 
they  came  from  a common  centre.  The 
same  identity  had  been  found  in  the 
alarming  reports  spread  at  the  same 
moment  over  every  part  of  France, 
and  which  announced,  sometimes  insur- 
rection in  this  or  that  department, 
sometimes  the  landing  of  Napoleon  in 
Spain  or  America.  Mysterious  pro- 
phecies, calculated  to  make  a power- 
ful impressiou  on  the  vulgar,  had  an- 
nounced the  extinction  of  the  royal 
family  at  the  end  of  1820.  To  all  this 
was  added  the  exhibition  of  the  signs 
and  emblems  of  the  last  government, 
the  repetition  of  the  songs  which  re- 
called the  memory  of  it.  These  songs, 
half  veiled,  derived  a new  attraction 
from  their  mystery,  and  had  become  a 
real  mode  of  action  against  the  govern? 
raent. 

M.  Simeon  was  answered  by  Benja- 
min Constant,  in  an  elaborate  speech. 
A year  ago,  he  said,  a calm  and  pro- 
gressive amelioration  was  every  where 
observed.  Every  heart  was  filled  with 
hope,  and  penetrated  with  attachment 
to  the  national  institutions.  On  a sud- 
den ministers  had  declared  war  against 
all  the  guarantees  of  our  liberty.  Then, 
indeed,  France  was  alarmed,  and  a 
grievous  fermentation  w^s  remarked 
from  one  extremity  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  other.  But  this  fermentation  had 
manifested  itself  only  by  legitimate 
expressions,  and  had  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  execrable  assassination 
of  an  amiable  prince,  which  could  be 
of  no  benefit  to  any  of  the  criminal 
systems  to  which  it  was  sought  to  im- 
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pute  it.  The  law  now  presented  form- 
ed part  of  a system  meditated,  organi- 
zed, announced,  tending  to  nothing 
less  than  to  overturn  the  whole  exist- 
ing  government,  and  to  establish  an 
absolute  monarchy.  Thus  the  precious 
blood,  the  blood  for  ever  to  be  regret- 
ted, which  had  now  been  shed,  would 
serve  only  as  a pretext  to  impose  chains 
on  an  innocent  irreproachable  nation, 
which  shrunk  with  horror  from  this 
crime.  The  projected  law  would  be 
the  ruin,  not  only  of  the  liberty,  but 
of  the  justice,  the  morality,  the  liberty, 
and  the  prosperity  of  France.  The 
abyss  of  counter-revolution  was  about 
to  be  opened,  the  barriers  raised  against 
it  by  the  present  ministry  were  shaking, 
were  giving  way,  and  would  quickly 
fall.  The  Convention,  the  Directory, 
Buonaparte,  had  governed  by  laws  of 
restraint ; where  was  the  Convention  ? 
where  was  the  Directory  t where  was 
Buonaparte  ? 

M.  Pasquier  undertook  to  reply  to 
the  different  orators  who  had  spoken 
against  the  law.  He  justified,  by  re- 
peated examples,  the  occasional  exer- 
tion of  an  arbitrary  power  in  a free 
government.  This  arbitrary  power, 
which  could  only  be  justified  by  neces- 
sity, was  much  less  injurious  when  it 
was  clearly  expressed  and  sanctioned, 
than  when  it  was  disguised  under  the 
appearance  of  liberty.  The  idea  of  a 
counter-revolution,  or  of  the  return  of 
the  ancient  regime , he  treated  as  utter- 
ly ridiculous.  The  stream  of  time 
does  not  reascend  to  its  source  ; his- 
tory affords  no  example  of  such  a coun- 
ter-revolution. Revolutions,  indeed, 
succeed  to  revolutions ; but  the  fol- 
lowing one  is  always  obliged  to  accept 
the  inheritance  of  destruction  which 
the  preceding  has  left.  Ruins  upon 
ruins,  this  is  the  only  produce  of  revo- 
lutions. France  had  been  so  happy  as 
to  terminate  hers  in  an  unhoped-for 
manner ; and  it  would  not  be  the  go- 
vernment of  her  Kings  which  would 


throw  her  back  into  her  former  career 
of  miseries  and  endless  disasters.  'JL'He 
persons  who  circulated  such  absurd 
calumnies,  were  those  who  wished  for 
revolution. 

After  four  days  debate,  the  law  in 
general  was  carried  by  a great  majori- 
ty ; but  the  same  period  was  afterwards 
consumed  in  warm  debates  on  the  par- 
ticular clauses.  One  of  the  most  con- 
tested was  that  proposed  by  Lacroiac 
Framville,  that  the  benefit  of  counsel 
should  be  allowed  to  the  person  ap- 
prehended on  suspicion.  This  was  ob- 
jected to,  as  affording  to  the  prisoner 
a mode  of  communicating  with  his  as- 
sociates. It  was  rejected  by  a majo- 
rity only  of  nineteen.  The  clause  was 
carried  against  ministers,  by  which  the 
period  of  detention  for  any  individual 
was  limited  to  three  months ; a salu- 
tary regulation,  which  seems  wanting 
in  the  English  Habeas  Corpus  Sus- 

Sension.  Another  clause,  proposed  by 
1.  Guittard,  was,  after  a discussion 
of  unexampled  obstinacy,  carried  by 
a majority  of  nineteen.  It  bore,  that 
no  arrest  could  take  place  during  the 
night.  The  law  was  to  expire  of  it- 
self, if  not  renewed,  in  the  following 
session. 

In  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  a debate 
of  three  days  took  place,  in  which  all 
the  reasonings  employed  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  were  urged  afresh. 
The  law  was  opposed  by  Marshal 
Jourdan,  and,  what  excited  greater 
surprise,  by.  M.  Chateaubriand,  who 
espoused  on  this  occasion  the  cause  of 
liberty.  The  most  remarkable  speech 
on  the  other  side  was  that  of  the  Duke 
de  Fitz-James,  which  drew  great  at- 
tention from  his  situation  under  the 
Duke  de  Berri,  and  from  his  details 
relative  to  the  state  of  the  capital.  He 
painted  these  ferocious  songs,  repeat- 
ed with  such  constant  perseverance, 
these  songs  w’hich  began  the  verv 
night  of  the  assassination,  and  which 
they  had  the  heroism  to  go  and  repeat 
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ler  the  very  windows  of  the  Du* 
ss  of  Berri.  These  placards,  these 
nymous  letters,  these  threats,  not 
y to  us,  who  have  been  so  long  ac- 
tomed,  that  we  no  longer  pay  at- 
tion  to  them,  hut  against  him  for 
om  they  know  that  we  are  ready  to 
rifice  our  life  a thousand  times, 
hat  execrable  invectives,  addressed 
a father,  whose  august  grief  would 
re  softened  real  tigers,  but  has  ap- 
-ently  only  irritated  the  thirst  of 
>od  which  devours  our  revolution- 
r tigers.  What  shall  we  say  to  the 
istence  of  these  clubs,  gloomy  caves, 
which  we  are  counted  on  ourbenches, 
d every  poniard  has  the  place  assign- 
in  which  it  is  to  strike.  See  also 
.e  coincidence  of  all  that  passes  around 
i with  what  passes  within  ; the  Sands 
id  the  Thistlewoods  repeating  in  their 
spective  countries  the  lessons  which 
ley  have  learned  in  our  school ; see 
omicide  and  regicide  converted  into 
recepts,  and  recommended  as  a work 
f glory  and  immortality  ; see  Spain 
ecome  the  prey  of  a military  faction, 
nd  of  vile  traitors,  dishonouring  the 
ame  of  soldiers,  kissing  the  hand  of 
he  prince  whom  they  are  preparing 
o betray  ; — are  all  these  accumulated 
jroofs  not  sufficient  to  reveal  the  exist- 
ence of  a plot,  which  advances  rapidly 
owards  its  catastrophe  ? 

After  a good  deal  of  further  discus- 
sion on  particular  articles,  the  law'  pass- 
ed finally  in  the  Upper  House,  by  a 
majority  of  121  to  86. 

The  next  law  proposed  by  ministers 
was  one  equally  critical  and  impor- 
tant ; the  re-establishment  of  the  cen- 
sorship on  the  journals.  It  was  intro- 
duced first  by  M.  Decazes  into  the 
Upper  Chamber.  According  to  the 
project  submitted  by  this  member,  no 
journals,  no  periodical,  or  semi-perio- 
dical writings,  could  appear  without 
the  authority  of  the  King,  and  they 
^ere  to  be  subjected  to  a previous  cen- 
sorship, carried  on  by  a commission  of 
three  peers,  three  deputies,  and  three 


irremovable  magistrates.  This  was 
stated  by  the  minister  as  a measure 
which  necessity  commanded,  and  which 
was  called  for  alike  by  the  safety  of  the 
throne,  and  the  maintenance  of  our 
most  sacred  institutions.  If  the  crime 
itself,  and  the  blood  of  the  illustrious 
victim,  did  not  speak  so  loud,  the  con- 
fessions, or  rather  the  apologies  of  its 
infamous  author,  would  teach  us  what 
are  the  detestable  fruits  of  the  fatal 
maxims,  the  doctrines  subversive  of 
social  order,  the  regicide  principles, 
which  are  preached  with  such  audacity 
since  the  journals  have  been  freed  from 
every  restraint. 

Notwithstanding  the  aristocratical 
character  of  the  assembly  to  whom  this 
project  was  addressed,  it  did  not  meet 
with  a very  favourable  reception.  In- 
dependent of  the  general  unpopularity 
of  the  measure,  even  the  high  royal- 
ists were  afraid  of  its  being  executed 
with  equal  rigour  against  them  as  their 
antagonists.  The  resignation  of  Deca- 
zes  deprived  it  of  the  support  of  its  au- 
thor. The  consequence  was,  that  the 
report  of  the  committee  presented  on 
the  23d  February  was  decidedly  unfa- 
vourable to  the  measure.  It  observed, 
that  the  crime  of  Louvel,  meditated 
during  four  years,  could  not  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  liberty  of  the  journals  grant- 
ed only  nine  or  ten  months  ago.  It  ad- 
mitted, indeed,  that  the  liberty  of  the 
journals  had  been  abused,  and  that 
there  was  room  for  stricter  and  more 
precise  laws  against  its  offences  ; but 
with  regard  to  the  censorship,  a mea- 
sure destructive  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  the  precautions  taken  to  ameli- 
orate it  appeared  null  or  insufficient. 
The  censorial  commission  including 
three  magistrates  chosen  by  the  go- 
vernment, the  gaining  over  of  one 
member  from  each  Chamber,  would  be 
sufficient  to  give  it  a majority. 

Notwithstanding  this  unfavourable 
judgment,  ministers  eagerly  supported 
the  project.  M.  Pasquier  made  a dis- 
tinction between  journals,  pamphlets, 
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and  book9.  It  was  by  books,  not 
pamphlets,  that  the  world  had  been 
enlightened.  “ Let  us  view  the  state 
into  which  society  has  been  thrown  by 
the  license  of  the  journals  ; everywhere 
the  passions  have  been  worked  up  to 
the  highest  pitch,  enmities  have  be- 
come fiercer,  resentments  have  been 
embittered,  and  the  horrible  catastro- 
phe, under  which  we  are  destined  long 
to  groan,  is  the  direct  consequence. — 
Two  hundred  years  ago,  it  was  religi- 
ous fanaticism  by  which  the  poniard 
was  sharpened.  Now,  all  minds  are  un- 
der the  the  dominion  of  another  fana- 
ticism— that  of  political  opinions. — 
What  are  the  organs  of  this  fanati- 
cism ? By  wdiat  is  it  cultivated,  sup- 
ported, exalted  ? Who  can  deny, 
that  it  is  by  journals  and  periodi- 
cal writings  ? Whatever  exception 
we  may  make  of  men  honourable  by 
their  character,  and  remarkable  by 
their  talents,  who  have  not  disdained 
to  descend  into  this  arena , it  is  im- 
possible not  to  stigmatize  another  race 
of  writers,  who,  borrowing  by  turns 
every  mask,  employ  the  frightful  art 
of  courting  and  wielding  to  their  be- 
nefit the  most  shameful,  abject,  and 
infamous  sentiments  which  can  enter 
the  heart  of  man.  Such  is  the  govern- 
ment of  the  journals,  which  have  no 
power  to  improve,  and  can  only  de- 
stroy; they  overthrew  the  Constitution 
of  1791,  w’hich  gave  liberty  ; they 
made  tremble  that  horrible  Convention, 
which,  however,  made  the  world  trem- 
ble." There  was  no  government  strong 
enough  to  withstand  the  license  of  the 
journals,  such  as  it  now  existed  in 
France.  It  was  only  by  degrees  that 
this  liberty  had  been  established  in 
England,  and  it  might  be  so  one  day 
in  France  ; but  at  present  it  was  im- 
possible that  the  government,  without 
the  aid  of  the  censorship,  could  apply 
an  efficacious  remedy  to  the  abuses  of 
the  press. 

The  minister  was  supported  by  Dou- 
deauville,  Saint  Roman,  Clermont 


Tonnerre,  Lally  Tollendal,  Germain 
and  Deseze.  Clermont  Tonnerre  lie 
sitated  not  to  assert  that  the  principli 
of  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  indis 
solubly  connected  with  that  of  the  so- 
vereignty of  the  people  ; it  had  nevei 
produced  any  but  fatal  results  tc 
France.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Duke 
de  Broglie,  Count  Lanjuinai9,  the  Duke 
de  Praslin,  and  Count  Dam,  opposed 
the  measure.  The  first  considered  every 
restraint  prior  to  publication  as  useless, 
and  the  evil  as  having  arisen  less  firom 
the  inadequacy  of  tne  law,  than  the 
negligence  of  its  execution  ; Praslin 
regarded  it  as  unconstitutional  in  mat- 
ter and  form,  contrary  to  the  royal 
prerogative,  and  to  the  right  of  citi- 
zens ; and  finally  such,  that  no  modi- 
fication could  justify  its  being  adopted 
by  the  Chamber. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  se- 
veral amendments  were  made,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  journals  and  periodi- 
cal writings  actually  existing  were  to 
continue  to  appear,  so  long  as  thev 
conformed  to  the  regulations  of  the 
law  ; the  commission  of  censorship  was 
rejected,  and  the  power  was  simply 
vested  in  individuals  named  by  the 
King  ; lastly,  the  insertion  of  the  law 
was  limited  to  the  end  of  the  session 
1820.  Under  these  modifications,  it 
was  carried  on  the  18th  February,  by 
the  very  slender  majority  of  two,  ( 106 
to  104-. ) 

In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the 
law  was  introduced  by  Count  Simeon, 
with  the  strongest  assurances  of  the 
moderation  with  which  it  would  be  ex- 
ercised. The  censors,  whatever  their 
own  opinion  might  be,  were  to  allow 
every  thing  to  be  said  which  was  use- 
ful, according  to  the  legitimate  end  of 
political  writing  ; they  were  to  tole- 
rate all  opinions,  unless  they  were  evi- 
dently contrary  to  the  principles  of 
morality  and  religion,  of  the  charter, 
and  of  monarchy  ; they  were  to  leave 
all  the  acts  of  administration  and  of 
public  functionaries  open  to  the  most 
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prying  investigation  ; they  were  on- 
ly to  strike  out  abuse  and  insult,  and 
to  protect  persons  and  functionaries 
sgainst  accusations  a thousand  times 
more  formidable  than  those  which  are 
carried  before  tribunals,  where  there 
are  means  of  defence,  while  here  there 
are  none. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  De- 
puties was  favourable  to  the  measure. 
They  began  with  stating  indeed,  that 
some  part  of  their  number  was  decid- 
edly hostile  to  it.  According  to  them 
the  liberty  of  the  journals  was  insepa- 
rable from  that  of  the  press.  Vigilant 
sentinels,  advanced  guards,  thesechecks 
were  to  a representative  government 
what  speech  is  to  man  ; they  formed  a 
correspondence  and  a tye  between  all 
similar  interests  ; they  left  no  opinion 
without  defence,  no  abuse  in  the  shade, 
no  injustice  without  avengers.  The 
minister  learns  beforehand  what  he  has 
to  hope  or  fear  ; the  people  what  will 
be  useful  or  injurious  to  them  ; the 
journals  give  wings  to  thought,  and 
afford  that  sudden  publicity  and  sea- 
sonable manifestation  which  nothing 
can  supply  ; attack  openly  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  or  respect  that  of  the 
journals,  the  law  makes  no  distinction 
cetween  them. 

In  opposition  to  this  opinion,  how- 
ever, the  majority  of  the  committee 
thought  that  there  were  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances in  the  stateof  France  which 
rendered  the  unrestrained  liberty  of  the 
journals  at  present  unsafe.  The  diver- 
sity of  opinions  and  interests  destroyed 
or  created  in  a revolution  of  twenty- 
five  years,  formed  a terrible  situation, 
which  had  no  parallel  in  the  history  of 
nations.  It  was  important  then  to 
maintain  the  rights  acquired  by  the 
nation,  but  without  hatred  and  with- 
out violence  ; to  make  France  a uni- 
ted people  ; to  conclude  a treaty  be- 
tween the  belligerent  parties  ; to  shut 
the  gates  of  that  arsenal  of  abuse, 
where  every  one  went  to  seek  poison- 
ed arrows.  The  scandalous  abuse  of 


the  journals  had  been  admitted  even 
by  the  defenders  of  their  liberty,  had 
offended  the  majority  of  the  Chamber 
and  foreign  governments,  and  placed 
public  liberty  in  danger. 

The  warm  and  prolonged  debate 
which  followed  was  much  less  employ- 
ed in  the  discussion  of  the  particular 
project,  than  in  a general  attack  and 
defence  of  the  whole  system  of  mini- 
stry, and  particularly  of  all  that  series 
of  measures  of  which  the  present  form- 
ed a part.  “ We  are  at  such  a crisis/' 
exclaimed  M.  Bignon,  u that  if  indi- 
vidual liberty,  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
and  the  liberty  of  elections,  are  taken 
from  us,  not  only  will  there  be  neither 
charter  nor  constitutional  monarchy, 
but  there  will  be  neither  monarchy  nor 
despotism  ; there  will  be  nothing  but 
revolution  and  anarchy.  The  power 
will  rest  with  the  strongest ; who  will 
not  then  shudder  at  the  dangers  to 
which  the  nation  will  be  exposed  r” — 
“ It  is  not  three  months/'  said  Benja- 
min Constant,  “ since,  censuring  what 
did  not  accord  with  your  doctrines, 
you  quoted  to  us  the  example  of  Spain ! 
In  that  country  there  were  no  limits  to 
power,  no  journals  carrying  liberal 
ideas  into  all  the  villages,  no  legisla- 
tion separate  from  the  religion  of  the 
state,  no  law  of  dcmocratical  election. 
On  the  contrary,  all  that  you  wish  to 
give  us,  Spain  possessed.  Your  law 
against  individual  liberty  is  only  a poor 
copy  of  the  measures  which  peopled 
the  castles,  the  convents,  the  galleys. 
Your  restrictions  on  the  press  would 
have  made  the  inquisitors  smile.  Your 
law  of  oligarchical  election  will  never 
be  so  good  as  the  Council  of  Castile. 
Well ! what  has  been  the  result  to 
Spain  of  all  that  you  seek  to  introduce 
into  France  ?'' 

The  strongest  impression,  however, 
was  made  by  the  speech  of  Camille  Jor- 
dan, an  individual  rendered  highly  re- 
spectable by  age  and  talents,  who  had 
been  intimately  connected  with  minis- 
ters, and  was  still  a member  of  theCoun- 
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cil  of  State.  "A  member,”  said  he,  “ of 
the  committee  whichexamined  the  pro- 
ject,and  having  differed  from  the  opinion 
of  the  majority,  I think  myself  called 
upon  to  explain  my  motives,  and  not  to 
give  an  entirely  silent  vote  ou  this  grave 
occasion.  It  is  with  feelings  of  deep 
grief  that  I mount  this  tribune.  Anxi- 
ous respecting  the  destinies  of  the 
country  and  of  the  throne,  I cannot 
but  be  afflicted  also  at  the  painful  si- 
tuation in  which  my  duty  places  me, 
when,  a functionary  of  the  govern- 
ment, I feel  myself  called  upon  to  re- 
sist themeasures  proposed  by  it ; when, 
united  with  many  of  his  Majesty’s  mi- 
nisters  by  old  ties  of  affection  and  es- 
teem, I am  called  to  combat  those 
whom  I should  have  been  so  happy  to 
defend.  But  I obey  the  voice  of  my 
conscience  ; nor  is  it  till  after  a scru- 
pulous examination,  and  with  the  most 
entire  conviction,  that  I have  decided 
upon  such  a dissent,  and  its  public  ex- 
pression. It  appeared  peculiarly  the 
part  of  us,  old  partizans  of  royalty, 
early  victims  of  revolutionary  persecu- 
tion, here  to  raise  our  voice,  and  to 
give  to  the  opposition  against  ministry 
the  character  which  it  ought  to  have, 
that  of  an  opposition  animated  by  no 
feeling  of  bitterness,  founded  upon 
principle  only,  and  whose  fears  are 
Btill  less  for  liberty  than  for  the  throne, 
which  is  more  directly  and  immediate- 
ly menaced.” 

Ministers,  following  the  train  of  op- 
position, directed  their  efforts  to  de- 
fend less  the  law  in  question,  than 
the  general  system  of  administration, 
and  even  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  constitution.  “ It  is  alleged,”  said 
M.  Pasquier,  “ that  the  charter  has  not 
been  accepted  by  the  nation, like  all  the 
other  constitutions  which  have  succes- 
sively governed  us.  Strange  accep- 
tances, to  which  nothing  was  ever  want- 
ing, except  freedom  and  conviction. 
Buonaparte  found  all  routes  easy  to  his 
designs  of  supreme  greatness,  because 


he  could  place  himself  on  the  ruins  oi 
anarchy,  while  we  owed  anarchy  only 
to  the  delirium  of  liberty.  Nothing-, 
accordingly,  was  offered  to  France,  but 
the  lifeless  semblance  of  a liberty  of 
which  she  had  never  felt  anything  ex- 
cept the  excesses.  Thus  it  was  with 
the  consular  and  imperial  constitutions  ; 
they  were  not  really  chosen  by  the  na- 
tion, but  deliberated  and  accepted  in 
the  manner  that  it  was  then  allowed  to 
deliberate  and  accept.  Legitimacy  fol- 
lows another  course  ; she  admits  no 
forms  but  those  which  are  real,  and  re- 
spects them  when  once  adopted.  It  is 
studiously  repeated,  that  in  1814,  the 
charter  was  only  a word,  and  existed 
only  in  name.  But  perhaps  it  was  not 
possible  at  first  to  act  otherwise.  I 
ask,  if  those  who  pass  censures  so  se- 
vere, and  I venture  to  say  so  danger- 
ous, what  government  has  been,  in 
point  of  fact,  more  liberal  ? The  mis- 
fortunes of  foreign  occupation  were 
doubtless  terrible ; but  how*  rash  are 
those  who  dare  to  reproach,  even  indi- 
rectly, an  august  family  with  those 
evils,  which,  without  it,  would  have 
passed  all  imaginable  measure!  France, 
partitioned  perhaps,  or  escaping  thisevil 
only  by  ten  years  of  internal  war,  which 
would  have  spread  devastation  over  the 
whole  surface  of  this  fine  country  ; a 
national  bankruptcy;  a population  de- 
stroyed ; an  agriculture  annihilated ; 
such  are  the  evils  from  which  we  have 
been  a second  time  rescued  by  that 
standard  of  the  lilt/,  which  an  orator 
lately  has  scarcely  feared  to  reproach 
with  the  protection  which  we  owe  to 
it.” 

The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
observed,  that  in  all  the  speeches  of 
the  opposition,  one  principle  reigned, 
which  was,  in  case  of  the  adoption  by 
the  Chambers  of  the  laws  proposed,  to 
invoke,  to  foretell,  to  threaten  an  in- 
surrection, in  which  the  strongest 
should  give  the  law.  On  this  subject, 
however,  the  minister  trusted  that 
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France  had  not  yet  lost  all  the  fruits 
of  her  experience.  Her  own  history 
told  her  that  the  insurrections  of  sol- 
diers are  always  mortal  to  liberty  ; and 
jot  their  insurrection  only,  but  even 
their  intervention.  She  could  not  for- 
get days  yet  living  in  her  annals,  where 
they  were  written  in  characters  of 
blood.  Yet  the  enemies  of  government 
bad  looked  abroad  through  Europe  to 
had,  if  possible,  a spark  out  of  which 
they  might  kindle  the  conflagration 
which  they  desired  to  exhibit.  A great 
movement  had  taken  place  in  Spain,  in 
which  the  troops  had  taken  a share, 
and  even  given  the  first  impulse  ; cries 
of  joy  were  raised.  The  ministry  for 
foreign  affairs  were  already  threaten- 
ed with  an  accusation  for  not  having 
shewn  themselves  sufficiently  favour- 
able to  this  new  revolution.  The  mi- 
nister ardently  wished  the  happiness  of 
the  Spanish  people,  and  that  by  erect- 
ing upon  new  bases  the  alliance  of  the 
throne  and  of  the  nation,  they  might 
give  at  once  to  public  liberty  and  to 
the  rights  of  the  crown  every  desirable 
security.  At  the  same  time,  he  feared 
not  to  say,  that  if  liberty  did  not,  from 
Us  very  dawn,  cause  the  arms  to  fall 
from  the  hands  of  those  soldiers,  who 
could  for  a moment  forget  that  they 
had  received  them  only  under  an  oath 
of  obedience  to  the  King ; if  this  er- 
ror were  prolonged  beyond  the  first 
moments  of  its  birth,  all  was  over  with 
the  liberty,  the  repose,  the  happiness,  of 
the  Spaniards.  JLet  Spain  then  be  free, 
great,  and  happy,  with  her  King  ; but 
let  us  not  forget  that  the  point  which 
she  is  rushing  forward  to,  is  that  at 
which  France  is  already  arrived. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  particular 
clauses,  a number  of  amendments  were 
moved  by  the  left  side,  which,  how- 
ever, were  all  rejected,  though  by  small 
majorities.  The  law  itself  was  finally 
carried  by  a majority  of  136  to  109. 

Warm  as  had  been  the  debates  on 
the  two  laws  now  passed,  they  were 


only  the  prelude  to  that  tremendous 
conflict,  in  all  which  the  political  ele- 
ments of  France  were  to  rush  in  battle 
array  against  each  other,  and  the  shock 
was  to  be  felt  in  the  farthest  extremi- 
ties of  the  kingdom.  The  Parisians 
looked  forward  with  intense  anxiety  to 
what  they  called  the  “ battle  of  the 
elections,”  which  was  to  decide  whe- 
ther an  essential  change,  tending  to  in- 
crease the  power  of  tne  monarchy  and 
the  aristocracy,  was  to  be  made  in  the 
constitution. 

According  to  the  law  of  elections, 
established  by  the  charter  in  1815,  the 
right  of  voting  was  made  to  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  direct  taxes  paid 
by  every  individual  to  the  state.  Every 
one  paying  300  francs  (about  12/.  12^.) 
was  a voter.  This  te9t  was  not,  per- 
haps, very  happy,  since  it  was  liable  to 
fluctuate  with  every  change  in  the  fi- 
nancial system.  At  the  same  time,  the 
amount  fixed  did  not  tend  to  narrow 
the  qualification  so  much  as  might  in 
this  country  be  supposed.  The  direct 
taxes  in  France  exceed  those  levied  by 
any  other  mode.  The  land-tax  forms 
the  largest  source  of  its  revenue  ; and 
the  contributions  on  trades  and  pro- 
fessions are  equally  considerable.  Pro- 
bably, therefore,  the  direct  taxes  paid 
in  France  by  all  possessed  of  property, 
rather  exceed  than  fall  short  of  the 
tenth  of  their  income.  In  this  manner, 
the  privilege  of  election  was  extended 
to  nearly  the  whole  of  the  middling 
classes,  a body,  generally  speaking, 
very  well  qualified  to  exercise  it,  and 
who  are  too  much  excluded  under  the 
British  system.  At  the  same  time,  as 
the  proprietary  classes  form  a pyramid, 
the  breadth  of  which  very  rapidly  in- 
creases as  it  descends,  the  consequence 
follows,  that  in  voting  by  numbers, 
the  lowest  class  admitted  carries  every 
thing  before  it.  Thus  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  was  appointed  almost  en- 
tirely by  the  middling  class,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  higher  and  the  lower ; 
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and  such  a monopoly,  even  by  the  best 
class,  cannot  be  considered  as  an  eli- 
gible mode  of  forming  a national  re- 
presentation. Had  it  not  been,  there- 
fore, for  the  great  peril  of  shaking  the 
basis  of  a constitution  once  establish- 
ed, there  might  be  little  objection  to 
an  arrangement  which  should  enable 
the  great  proprietors  to  elect  a certain 
proportion  of  the  assembly.  Neither, 
indeed,  however  little  such  an  idea  was 
likely  to  enter  the  minds  of  the  French 
government,  and  however  little  partial 
we  ourselves  are,  on  the  whole,  to  uni- 
versal suffrage,  should  we  have  objec- 
tions to  a few  broad  democratical  elec- 
tions, such  as  we  have  in  England — 
to  give  a kind  of  life  to  the  represent- 
ative system  ; to  form  a tie  between 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the 
mas3  of  the  people,  and  to  compose 
even  a species  of  safety-valve,  by 
which  a large  portion  of  popular  effer- 
vescence may  escape.  Nothing  of  this 
kind,  however,  entered  at  present  into 
contemplation.  The  ministers  scarcely 
even  made  it  a secret  that  the  object 
was  to  preserve  in  power  themselves 
and  their  own  party,  whose  measures, 
of  course,  they  considered  best  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  national  interests. 
They  openly  proclaimed  the  necessity 
of  that,  which  we  complain  of  as  a 
grievance,  a fixed  and  steady  majority, 
on  which  they  might  depend.  From 
the  great  proprietors  they  hoped  to  ob- 
tain support  against  the  republican 
party,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other,  against  the  high  royalists,  whose 
views,  being  supposed  to  tend  towards 
the  resumption  of  emigrant  property, 
struck  terror  into  the  numerous  class 
by  whom  that  property  was  held. 

In  the  project  of  the  new  law, 
brought  forward  by  the  Duke  Deca- 
zes,  162  members  were  added  to  the 
Chamber.  These  were  to  be  chosen 
by  what  were  called  departmental  col- 
leges, to  be  formed  of  from  100  to 
600  electors,  each  paying  at  least  1000 


francs  of  contribution,  and  chosen 
a majority  of  the  general  body  of  elect- 
ors. Another  article  went  to  alter  that 
arrangement,  by  which  the  Chamber 
was  renewed,  not  at  once,  but  by  the 
going  out  and  re-election  of  one-fifth 
annually.  This  regulation  had  been 
made  in  the  hope  of  obviating  that 
wide  tumult  and  agitation,  which  is  ex  — 
cited  throughout  Britain  by  a general 
election.  In  fact,  however,  it  proved 
that  election,  going  on  throughout  the 
kingdom,  though  on  a smaller  scale, 
had  very  nearly  the  same  effect  ; and 
that  this  period,  whenever  it  occurred, 
was  marked  by  an  increase  of  that  ten- 
dency to  political  discussion  and  agita- 
tion, which  it  was  the  main  object  of 
ministers  to  counteract. 

It  soon  appeared  that  this  project  was 
likely  to  meet  with  a very  cold  recep- 
tion in  the  Chamber.  The  liberals  de- 
tested its  aristocratic  tendency  ; while 
the  royalists  considered  it  still  too  po- 
pular ; and  both,  equally  hostile  to  the 
present  ministry,  were  determined  to 
oppose  any  measure  which  tended  to 
keep  them  in  power.  The  committee 
named  to  examine  the  project,  was  so 
composed  as  to  afford  a sure  presage  oi 
its  recommendation  being  entirely  hos- 
tile to  the  measure.  When,  therefore, 
Decazes,  its  original  proposer,  with- 
drew from  office,  there  remained  no 
longer  any  influence  which  could  af- 
ford to  its  partizans  the  hope  of  suc- 
cess. 

In  this  3tate  of  things,  Count  Si- 
meon, the  new  minister  of  the  interior, 
judged  it  prudent  to  withdraw'  the  origi- 
nalproposition,  and  substitute  another, 
essentially  different  in  its  character. 
The  renewal  of  the  Chambers  by  a 
fifth  annually  was  to  remain  unaltered, 
and  the  only  change  to  be  in  the  mode 
of  election.  The  newly  created,  or  de- 
partmental colleges,  were  to  consist  of 
the  fifth  part  of  the  electors  of  a dis- 
trict which  paid  the  highest  amount  of 
taxes.  The  colleges  of  arrondissement , 
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or  those  formed  on  the  original  plan, 
me  merely  to  elect  candidates,  out  of 
which  the  new,  or  aristocratic  colleges, 
were  to  choose  the  deputies. 

This  new  project,  it  was  alleged, 
Bade  a smaller  departure  than  the  ori- 
ginal one  from  the  letter  of  the  char- 
ter. In  fact,  however,  it  aggravated  in 
the  greatest  degree  all  its  offensive  fea- 
tures. The  new  colleges,  though  they 
could  not  directly  choose  an  individual 
deputy,  could  scarcely  fail  to  find 
imong  a number  presented  to  them  by 
the  colleges  of  arrandissement  some 
one  of  the  same  political  sentiments 
with  themselves.  Politically  speaking, 
therefore,  the  power  of  election  was 
entirely  transferred  to  the  department- 
al colleges,  or  those  in  which  the  great 
proprietors  predominated  ; while  the 
old  colleges,  in  which  the  middling 
ranks  prevailed,  were  allowed  only  a 
remote  and  nugatory  interference. — 
Thus,  indeed,  the  project  was  render- 
ed more  acceptable  to  the  high  royal- 
ists, but  the  enmity  of  the  liberals,  and 
of  the  nation  in  general,  was  increased 
tenfold. 

While  the  project  was  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  committee,  an  event 
occurred,  tending  strongly  to  increase 
the  exasperation  that  prevailed  in  men’s 
minds.  A petition  was  presented  from 
Madierde  Montjau,  counsellor  of  state 
in  the  royal  court  of  Nismes,  a city  fa- 
tally celebrated  for  the  excesses  of  the 
ultra-royal,  and  anti-protestant  party. 
The  petition  stated,  that  the  ma- 
noeuvres of  this  party  were  still  carried 
on  with  the  utmost  activity  ; that  a 
secret  administration,  and  even  a mili- 
tary force,  were  organizing  , under  di- 
rections received  from  Paris;  and  notes 
were  produced,  said  to  have  been  re- 
ceived from  that  capital,  in  which  they 
were  assured  of  ample  aid,  both  in  mo- 
ney and  otherwise.  The  strictest  pre- 
cautions, in  his  opinion,  could  alone 
prevent  the  repetition  of  the  crimes 


committed  at  Nismes  and  in  the  neigh- 
bouring department. 

The  minister,  in  reply,  complained 
that  Madier  should  have  sent  this  re- 

Sort  to  the  Chamber,  instead  of  the 
ring’s  Advocate,  to  whose  jurisdiction 
it  naturally  belonged.  The  Count  de 
St  Aulaire,  deputy  from  Nismes,  while 
admitting  that  there  was  no  place  where 
political  enmities  were  so  violent,  and 
false  alarms  so  readily  spread,  express- 
ed his  astonishment  at  the  incredulity 
shewn  by  the  heads  of  a certain  party. 
Men,  said  he,  otherwise  honourable, 
have  received  and  protected  in  their 
houses  the  murderers  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  ; they  have  denied  facts,  which 
the  walls  and  streets  of  the  city,  cover- 
ed with  blood,  testified  to  the  eye  ; 
they  have  denied  crimes  committed  in 
the  face  of  day.  “All  thefacts,”saidhe, 
“attestedby  M.  Madierde  Montjau,  re- 
lative to  the  organization  of  a secret 
guard,  its  ranks,  its  pay,  are  no  secrets 
at  Nismes.  There  is  a party,  belong- 
ing to  the  highest  ranks  of  society, 
which  obeys  the  impulse  of  another 
party  than  that  of  the  King’s  ; or,  ra- 
ther, if  I must  say  all,  which  obeys  an- 
other King  than  the  King  himself.” 
After  a great  deal  of  discussion,  the 
petition  was  referred  to  the  President 
of  the  Council ; and  Madier  being  ac- 
cused of  disrespectful  conduct,  was  af- 
terwards brought  before  the  Court  of 
Cassation,  where  he  underwent  a re- 
primand. The  agitation,  however,  ex- 
cited in  the  Chamber,  was  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  belief,  that,  if  Madier 
had  dared,  he  would  have  named  a 
Prince,  the  nearest  heir  to  the  throne, 
as  the  head  of  this  secret  and  danger- 
ous party. 

On  the  6th  May,  the  committee 
brought  in  their  report,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  some  trifling  amend- 
ments, was  favourable  to  the  proposed 
law.  Immediately,  eighty-nine  orators 
on  the  left  side  had  their  names  inscri- 
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bed  to  oppose  it,  while  the  right  side 
mustered  only  thirty-four,  who  enrol- 
led themselves  to  defend  it. 

General  Foy  took  the  lead  in  at- 
tacking the  project.  He  began  with 
panegyrising  the  law  of  5th  February, 
1817,  according  to  which  the  elections 
were  at  present  conducted.  “ It  was,” 
he  said,  “ a law  of  truth,  the  mirror 
of  opinion,  an  opinion  which  is  not  to 
be  feared.  It  wishes  repose  and  liberty, 
the  King  and  the  charter.  The  law 
began  to  operate  soon  after  fatal  catas- 
trophes ; and  the  elections  then  exclu- 
ded those  whom  public  report  desig- 
nated as  the  authors  of  our  last  mis- 
fortunes. If  other  factions  availed 
themselves  of  the  impulse  given  to  men’s 
minds,  in  orderto  bring  on  a misfortune 
of  a different  kind,  the  remedy  is  in  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  which  re- 
sides in  an  elective  body  ; salutary  doc- 
trines would  soon  balance  and  over- 
come those  which  were  pernicious. — 
You  have  here  the  hundred  richest  pro- 
prietors of  France.  Can  you  impute 
to  this  select  portion  of  the  nation  the 
project  of  a suicide.” 

The  orator  now  proceeded  to  state 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  real  mo- 
tive of  this  new  project.  The  ministry 
judged,  that  if  the  law  of  the  5th  Fe- 
bruary continued  to  regulate  the  elec- 
tions, the  majority  in  the  Chamber 
would  escape  out  of  their  hands ; they 
hesitated  not  to  sacrifice  the  charter, 
and  perhaps  the  country,  to  the  pre- 
servation of  their  power.  General  Foy, 
however,  being  appointed  one  of  the 
committee,  concurred  with  the  rest  in 
being  willing  to  make  some  modifica- 
tions in  the  law,  provided  these  did 
not  interfere  with  the  two  fundament- 
al principles  of  direct  election  and  per- 
fect equality  of  rights.  The  commit- 
tee undertook  a long  and  painful  la- 
bour, in  which  they  minutely  examined 
every  proposal,  not  disdainfully  reject- 
ing even  those  which  appeared  to  them 


most  contrary  to  the  charter.  Whe: 
they  had  nearly  brought  their  labour* 
to  a close,  the  scene  suddenly  changed, 
The  directing  minister,  constrained  tc 
yield  to  the  secret  agents  of  an  occuli 
power,  disappeared,  and  with  him  the 
principles  of  moderation,  which  had 
governed  his  conduct.  The  committee 
were  called  upon  to  examine  a new  law-’, 
supported  by  all  the  influence  and  elo- 
quence of  M.  JLaine,  formerly  the  zea- 
lous champion  of  the  law  of  the  5th 
February.  All  accommodation  be- 
came thenceforth  impossible.  The  new 
law  was  entirely  in  the  interests  of  the 
aristocracy,  that  body  which  France 
had  always  rejected.  Its  history  was 
a mere  record  of  the  long  war  of  the 
tiers  etat  and  the  royalty  against  the 
nobility.  Since  the  latter  body  trans- 
ferred a part  of  its  property  to  save 
its  privileges,  it  lived  entirely  detached 
from  the  mass  of  citizens.  “It  wept 
when  others  rejoiced  ; its  joys  began 
with  our  griefs.  Is  this  the  time  to 
grant  the  monopoly  of  the  chief  privi- 
leges  granted  by  the  charter  to  those 
who  have  constantly  been  distinguish- 
ed for  their  hatred  of  this  charter  and 
of  the  new  institutions?  You  would  ren- 
der them  more  absolute,  more  despotic, 
than  at  a former  period,  when  their 
power  was  balanced  by  that  of  the  cler- 
gy, the  parliament,  and  the  free  cities. 
The  Crown  would  lose  all  benefit  from 
its  right  of  dissolvingthe  Chamber,  con- 
demned to  find  them  always  exclusive 
masters  of  the  colleges, in  which  thede- 
puties  were  named.  Would  the  peerage, 
which  we  find  it  so  difficult  to  natural- 
ize in  the  climate  of  equality,  consent 
to  grow  pale  before  this  unconstitu- 
tional aristocracy  ?”  The  orator,  there- 
fore, declared  that  this  plan  would 
form  a mere  empty  show  of  represent- 
ation. The  law  which  proclaimed  four- 
fifths  of  the  electors  of  France  unqua- 
lified to  exercise  their  constitutional 
rights,  was  not  susceptible  of  any 
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amendment.  u We  must  reject  alto- 
gether this  law  of  lies.  Think,  gentle- 
men, what  will  happen  at  the  approach- 
ing era,  when  a faction,  having  obtain- 
ed the  superiority  in  this  Chamber,  will 
dispose,  without  distinction,  and  with- 
out division,  of  the  ministers,  of  the 
treasure,  of  the  armed  force.  Do  you 
believe  that  any  acquired  right  will  be 
sacred  to  those,  who  have  property,  or 
at  least  copious  indemnifications  to  re- 
cover, and  a political  system  to  rebuild  ? 
Do  you  believe  that  the  wisest,  even 
among  them,  will  govern  the  rest  ? — 
Even  should  they  wish  to-day  only  do- 
mination, they  will  wish  counter-revo- 
lution to-morrow.  A moment  comes, 
when  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  avoid 
plunging  into  the  abyss.  The  aristo- 
cracy may,  however,  be  told,  that  if 
its  plots  are  violent,  the  resistance  will 
also  be  terrible.  The  colleges  of  nrron- 
'dissement  will  be  opposed  to  the  de- 
partmental colleges  ; the  majority  to 
the  minority  ; the  men  of  the  nation 
to  the  men  of  privilege.  Two  nations, 
two  camps,  two  banners,  will  be  the 
fruit  of  this  law. 

“ Let  us  stop,  gentlemen,  while  it 
is  yet  time.  We  who  wish  no  charter 
but  the  charter,  no  king  but  the  King, 
let  us  stop,  and  save  the  King  and  the 
charter.  Let  us  guard  that  electoral 
law,  to  which  the  people  are  passion- 
ately attached.  Let  us  bring  our  other 
institutions  into  harmony  with  it.  Woe 
to  you,  woe  to  the  country,  if,  rebel- 
ling  against  the  decrees  of  destiny,  you 
attempt  to  separate  political  power 
from  moral  power  and  material  force. 
To  rest  the  throne  upon  the  aristocracy, 
is  to  set  on  foot  a revolution,  to  irri- 
tate the  nation,  to  betray  at  once  the 
people  and  the  throne.” 

Among  the  numerous  orators  who 
followed  on  the  same  side,  Francais  de 
Nantes  reprobated  a system  which 
would  subject  the  destinies  of  twenty- 
eight  millions  of  men  to  a majority  of 
eighteen  thousand,  or,  more  strictly 
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speaking,  nine  thousand  three  hundred, 
who,  having  once  counted  their  votes, 
and  felt  their  strength,  would  remain 
masters  of  the  ground,  would  dismiss 
ministers,  would  -exclude  from  the 
Chambers  all  who  did  not  follow  their 
banners,  till  the  royal  power,  resting 
itself  upon  the  people,  as  it  has  done 
in  France  since  Louis  le  Gros,  should 
reduce  the  turbulence  of  these  great 
newly-created  vassals,  and  deliver  the 
country  from  their  oppression.  M. 
Ternaux  rejected  a system  which  would 
tend  to  establish  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  an  aristocracy  that  would 
rule  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  would 
soon  degenerate  into  an  oligarchy.  He 
observed,  that  at  this  moment  the 
10,000  eligible  persons  did  not  possess 
a fifth  part  of  the  heritable  property 
of  France  ; and  comprehending  even 
those  whom  they  represented,  they  did 
not  pay  the  sixth  part  of  the  land-tax, 
which  yet  formed  only  a third  of  the 
whole  contributions.  Thus  the  electors 
andeligible  did  not  pay  the  fortieth  part 
of  the  contributions,  and  yet  all  the  rest 
of  the  French  consented  not  to  exercise 
the  right  of  election.  Could  it  be  said 
after  this,  that  the  great  proprietors 
had  not  influence  sufficient,  and  did  not 
this  measure  tend  to  sacrifice  entirely 
the  interest  of  the  middle  proprietors  ? 

The  project,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
warmly  opposed  by  M.  de  Bourdon- 
naye,  who  held  a high  rank  among  the 
royalist  leaders.  He  regretted  that  the 
law  should  not  have  been  placed  by  the 
charter  in  a complete  state,  and  should 
have  been  left  at  all  as  a subject  of  dis- 
cussion to  the  Chambers  themselves. 
**  H ence  arises  a changing  and  uncertain 
system  ; hence  the  continual  danger  of 
seeing  the  benefit  of  the  restoration  and 
the  charter  destroyed  by  separate  laws. 
Parties  have  shewn  themselves  skilful 
to  profit  of  this  defect  in  our  constitu- 
tion. They  know  how  easily  an  orga- 
nic law  can  change  the  nature  of  go- 
vernment, and  they  wait  oniy  for  a 
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Chamber  devoted  to  their  cause,  to 
erect  upon  the  ruins  of  the  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  either  the  modest 
chair  of  a new  Washington,  or  the 
bloody  throne  of  a military  usurper. 
Terrified  at  the  view  of  a regicide  sent 
as  a deputy  into  this  Chamber,  genu- 
ine public  opinion  is  alarmed,  equally 
at  principles  and  consequences.  It 
shrinks  at  the  view  of  a law  of  election, 
which,  not  content  with  sending  a re- 
icide,  was  capable  of  procuring  him 
efenders  among  our  number.  It  is 
necessary  to  modify  this  law,  because 
the  factious  are  struggling  to  defend 
one,  which  gives  the  greatest  influence 
to  the  lowest  class  of  proprietors,  the 
class  least  attached  to  the  soil.  How, 
in  fact,  could  it  be  so,  since  the  members 
of  it  not  finding  in  the  rents  of  their 
property  the  means  of  subsistence,  and 
not  applying  themselves  to  cultivation, 
must  quit  the  paternal  roof,  and  be- 
take themselves  to  branches  of  indus- 
try, which  tend  to  make  them  mere  ci- 
tizens of  the  world  ? The  present  pro- 
ject restores  to  the  great  proprietors  a 
portion  of  the  influence,  of  which  the 
existing  law  deprives  them.  Yet  it  is 
vicious  in  many  respects,  particularly 
by  giving  to  the  colleges  of  arrondisse - 
merit  the  nomination  of  all  the  candi- 
dates, and  leaving  to  the  great  proprie- 
tors the  mere  right  of  exclusion.  The 
law  will  be  complete  and  durable,  only 
when  the  power  of  voting  shall  be  con- 
fined to  a determinate  number  of  elec- 
tors, chosen  among  those  of  largest 
property.  A regular  system  of  attack 
is  carried  on  against  the  legitimate  dy- 
nasty. High  plans  of  ambition  arrest- 
ed in  their  course  ; great  hopes  baffled, 
have  formed  an  alliance  with  that  po- 
litical fanaticism  which  always  subsists ; 
which,  timid  at  first,  shook  finally  the 
foundations  of  the  throne,  and  will  soon 
destroy  them.  At  Lyons,  as  at  Gre- 
noble, it  was  struck  dowu,  but  not  de- 
stroyed ; it  rises  bolder  than  ever,  and 
threatens  the  conquerors.  It  accuses 


fidelity,  insults  virtue,  and  laughs  at 
oaths.  Every  day  you  see  the  renewal 
of  its  murderous  attempts.  Entrench- 
ed in  the  law  of  elections,  as  in  its  last 
hold,  resolved  to  conquer  or  die,  it  re- 
doubles its  efforts,  and  imposes  on  us 
the  necessity  of  redoubling  oyrs.  The 
question  is  no  longer  about  shades  of 
opinion,  it  is  to  be , or  not  to  be,” 
Baron  Pasquier,  taking  another 
tone,  defended  the  law  as  actually  pro- 
posed. “ We  must  have  the  courage,” 
said  he,  *•  to  banish  from  the  repre- 
sentation opinions,  always  changing 
like  the  passions  which  are  their  source; 
we  must  fix  it  upon  the  principle  of  the 
real  and  permanent  interests  of  society. 
We  must  have  the  courage  to  renounce 
that  principleof  uniformity  in  elections, 
which  is  any  thing  rather  than  a just 
representation  of  social  interests,  so  di- 
verse in  their  nature.  The  certain  re- 
sult of  the  system  of  uniformity  is  to 
oppose  no  obstacle  to  any  wind  that 
blows ; and  as  tempests  must  always 
arise,  that  threaten  to  shake  the  poli- 
tical edifice,  it  is  the  wisdom  of  the  le- 
gislator to  seek  a remedy  which  may 
weaken  this  action.  Such  is  the  ob- 
ject of  election  by  two  classes,  and  the 
benefit  which  may  arise  from  it.  We 
have  been  accused  of  wishing  to  create 
an  aristocracy  ; what  do  1 say  ? an  oli- 
garchy. Neither  is  to  be  feared.  Fif- 
teen or  sixteen  thousand  Frenchmen, 
who  would  constitute  the  second  de- 
gree of  election,  would  not  constitute 
an  oligarchy,  not  even  an  aristocracy. 
Aristocracy  is  not  constituted  by  the 
mere  will  of  the  legislator ; it  requires 
time, and  much  time,  to  establish  it.  It 
requires  not  only  power,  but  the  he- 
reditary possession  of  power ; and  how 
could  this  be  feared,  when  the  sub-di- 
vision of  fortunes  carried  among  us  al- 
most to  infinity,  opposes  an  infinite  ob- 
stacle to  the  creation  of  wealth,  that  pri- 
mary element  of  aristocratic  power.  No- 
mination by  two  classes  possesses  advan- 
tages which  have  not  yet  been  perceived. 
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The  appointment  of  the  candidates  af- 
fords the  means  of  distinguishing  in 
each  arrondissement,  the  men  who  may 
aspire  to  the  honour  of  sitting  in  this 
Chamber.  It  will  have  the  effect  of  in- 
forming the  government  itself  of  those 
whom  their  fellow-citizens  judge  most 
worthy  to  fill  public  functions.  What 
would  happen,  if  the  law  of  the  5th  Fe- 
bruary subsisted  ? The  privilege,  of 
which  so  formidable  a picture  has  been 
drawn,  might  then  reign  in  effect,  and, 
I confess,  would  not  be  long  of  beco- 
ming bloody.  But  this  is  not  the  pri- 
vilege with  which  we  are  threatened. 
It  would  be  that  of  men  trained  in  the 
principles  of  a liberty  which  I do  not 
fear  to  call  despotism,  and  whose  mind 
is  exalted  by  a species  of  fever,  which 
1 would  wish  not  to  call  revolutionary. 
With  them  the  history  of  our  misfor- 
tunes would  soon  begin  afresh.  On 
the  other  side,  what  ground  have  we 
for  apprehension.  A party  which 
would  wish  to  revive  extinguished 
rights,  to  injure  acquired  rights,  to 
overthrow  the  constitutional  system  es- 
tablished by  the  charter,  would  fail  in 
this  enterprize,  unless  it  were  strong 
enough  to  make  a new  revolution  ; but 
as  to  the  power  of  making  such  a re- 
volution, ask  your  consciences,  and  say 
in  what  part  of  France  it  resides/* 

On  the  25th  May,  after  ten  days  of 
debate,  only  a third  part  of  the  orators 
inscribed  had  spoken ; but  as  all  the 
arguments  on  both  sides  6eemed  ex- 
hausted, and  the  mind  of  every  one 
made  up,  the  assembly  used  the  power 
which  it  has  reserved  in  its  hands,  of 
closing  a debate,  the  continuance  of 
which  it  considers  unnecessary.  There 
remained  still  the  detailed  examination 
of  the  clauses.  The  only  important 
amendment  was  one  moved  by  Camille 
Jourdan,  which  went  to  do  away  with 
the  whole  principle  of  the  new  law.  Af- 
ter a warm  debate,  it  was  negatived  by 
a majority  of  10  (133  to  123.)  The 


whole  assembly  were  present  except  a 
single  member,  detained  by  illness. 
This  victory,  however  narrow,  was  con- 
sidered as  deciding  the  question  of  the 
principle  of  election.  Accordingly,  on 
the  3d  June,  the  first  article,  which  es- 
tablished the  basis  of  the  new  law,  was 
decided  by  a majority  of  5 (130  to 
125.) 

The  intelligence  of  this  vote,  wheu 
communicated  to  the  public,  brought 
on  a crisis,  which  for  some  time  past 
had  been  gradually  threatening.  Va- 
rious circumstances  had  combined  to 
put  Paris  in  a ferment.  On  the  night 
of  the  28th  April,  a bomb-shell  was 
discharged  under  the  windows  of  the 
Duchess  of  Berry,  with  a very  loud 
detonation ; the  object  of  which  was 
suspected  to  be  that  of  causing  the 
abortion  of  the  Princess.  The  person 
concerned,  however,  made  his  escape: 
but  on  the  night  of  the  6th  May,  he 
was  found  on  the  6ame  spot,  preparing 
one  of  greater  dimensions.  He  proved 
to  be  an  ex-officer  of  the  name  of  Gra- 
vier,  a deformed  little  man.  He  pre- 
tended to  have  merely  wished  to  amuse 
himself  by  giving  a false  alarm  to  the 
royal  guards  posted  there ; but  when 
the  piece  was  examined,  it  was  found 
wrapped  in  papers,  on  which  seditious 
verses  were  written.  Several  of  his 
comrades  were  arrested  during  the 
night,  among  whom  similar  instru- 
ments were  found.  He  and  an  asso- 
ciate of  the  name  of  Bouton  were  - 
brought  to  trial,  and  condemned  to 
death,  which  sentence,  however,  at  the 
intercession  of  the  Duchess,  was  com- 
muted into  that' of  hard  labour  for 
life. 

An  incident  so  serious,  joined  to  the 
discussions  in  the  Chamber,  and  vari- 
ous reports  of  a sinister  nature  that 
were  industriously  circulated,  produ- 
ced an  extraordinary  fermentation, both 
in  Paris  and  the  departments.  The 
Puke  d’Angouleme,  in  a journey 
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which  he  undertook  through  France, 
was  everywhere  received  with  cries  of 
Vive  la  Charte!  an  expression  which 
was  understood  to  import  a decided  hos- 
tility against  the  constitutional  changes 
in  contemplation. , In  the  course  of 
the  debates  on  the  law  of  elections,  the 
liberal  deputies  were  escorted  home  by 
crowds  of  people,  raising  the  same  ex- 
clamation. It  was  not,  however,  till 
the  passing  of  the  first  article  of  the 
law  of  elections,  that  the  tumults  rose 
to  any  alarming  height.  The  crowd 
collected  ou  that  day  far  surpassed  any 
former  assemblage.  In  France,  and, 
generally,  on  the  continent,  the  most 
active  personages  on  these  occasions 
are  the  students,  who  almost  univer- 
sally support  the  principles  of  liberty, 
not  only  in  words,  but  in  deeds.  Of 
them  the  crowd  which  blocked  up  the 
door  of  the  Chambers  after  this  criti- 
cal vote,  was  chiefly  composed.  An- 
other party,  who  were  afterwards  un- 
derstood to  be  in  a great  measure  com- 
posed of  guard  soldiers,  dressed  as  ci- 
tizens, and  armed  with  large  canes, 
raised  loud  crie9  of  Vive  le  Hoi.  Amid 
so  violent  a collision  of  sentiments, 
quarrels  were  not  longof  arising,  which 
from  words  came  to  blows  ; and  the 
tumult  quickly  rose  to  a great  height. 
Detachments  of  gen-d'armerie,  and 
even  of  the  Royal  Guard,  were  called 
in  : they  at  first  dispersed  the  rioters 
without  difficulty  ; but  in  the  midst  of 
the  tumult,  one  of  the  Guard  soldiers 
fired  a musket,  which  struck  a young 
student  of  the  name  of  Lallemand,  who 
was  carried  home,  and  died  in  two 
hours. 

This  disastrous  event  redoubled  the 
agitation  which  already  prevailed 
throughout  Paris.  Placards  were  fix- 
ed on  the  walls  of  the  different  schools, 
inviting  the  youtli9  to  assemble,  and 
take  vengeance.  The  stormy  debates 
expected  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  the  approaching  trial  of  Louvel  in 


the  Peers,  rendered  the  prospect  more 
critical.  The  Guards,  rendered  odious 
by  the  catastrophe  of  Lallemand,  were 
withdrawn  ; but  all  the  gen-d' armerie 
were  called  out,  and  the  troops  in  and 
near  Paris  were  held  in  readiness  to 
march  at  a moment's  warning.  The 
sitting  of  the  Chamber  almost  resem- 
bled that  of  the  Convention,  during 
the  most  stormy  periods  of  the  Revo- 
lution. This  similarity  was  alluded  to 
by  Camille  Jordan,  who  was  the  first 
speaker.  “ At  that  time,”  he  said, 
“ the  authors  of  the  insults  on  the  na- 
tional representation  were  chiefly  men 
covered  w'ith  rags,  drawn  from  the 
dregs  of  the  people.  Yet  even  then  the 
insults  never  rose  to  such  a height  as 
now,  when  well-dressed  men,  armed 
with  canes,  used  violence  to  compel 
others  to  join  with  them  in  crying  Vii t 
le  Hoi.  All  these  men  came  from  the 
same  place,  were  guided  by  the  same 
chiefs,  obeyed  the  impulse  of  the  same 
agents.  Every  one  might  see  that  these 
excesses  had  not  been  sufficiently  check- 
ed. I do  not  blame  the  authorities," 
said  he  ; “ they  were  struck  with  ter- 
ror ; they  feared  to  find  powerful  men 
among  the  guilty.”  At  the  same  time 
M.  Lafitte  presented  a letter  from  the 
father  of  Lallemand,  stating  that  his 
son  had  been  guilty  of  no  violence,  but 
was  walking  peaceably,  and  unarmed, 
when  he  received  the  fatal  blow. 

In  reply  to  these  charges,  the  Keep- 
er of  the  Seals  imputed  the  troubles 
to  the  giddiness  of  a few  rash  andimpru- 
dent  young  men,  who  had  seized  this 
opportunity  of  raising  a disturbance. 
To  have  surrounded  the  Chambers 
with  a great  military  force,  on  account 
of  the  first  slight  disturbances,  would 
have  been  to  raise  an  indiscreet  alarm ; 
it  would  have  had  the  appearance 
even  of  imposing  a restraint  on  their 
deliberations.  When  a great  crowd  is 
assembled,  and  parties  are  heated,  it 
was  impossible  to  prevent  deeds  of 
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violence,  unless  by  the  meanB  which 
were  employed  now,  but  which  could 
only  be  justified  by  some  event  shew- 
ing their  necessity.  With  regard  to 
the  complaint,  that  the  Deputies  had 
not  experienced  sufficient  protection, 
(hat  was  the  fault  of  the  agents  of  po- 
lice. Government  would  institute  an 
inquiry  into  this  subject  ; all  com- 
plaints would  be  received,  and  even  in- 
vited, and  justice  would  be  administer- 
ed with  the  utmost  rigour. 

Notwithstanding  theseexplanations, 
Manuel  and  Benjamin  Constant  called 
loudly  for  an  inquiry  into  the  events 
of  the  past  day,  declaring  that  the  vio- 
lence had  been  all  on  the  side  of  the 
royalists  ; they  insisted,  therefore,  that 
the  Chambers  were  not  free  to  deli- 
berate. Even  M.  Courvoisier  main- 
tained the  other  side  only  by  saying, 
that  they  ought  to  deliberate,  “ were 
it  beneath  tne  poniard.”  The  left 
side,  according  to  the  principle  laid 
down,  took  no  part  in  the  vote  closing 
the  discussion. 

Placards  on  this  day  had  invited 
the  students  to  assemble  for  the  pur- 
poses of  vengeance.  No  movement, 
however,  took  place  till  the  evening, 
when  a body  of  young  men,  amount- 
ing to  5 or  6000,  marching  two  a- 
breast,  and  armed  with  large  canes, 
traversed  the  streets,  having  their  num- 
ber swelled  by  a vast  crowd  of  specta- 
tors. Attempts  were  made  to  disperse 
them  with  the  foot  gen-d’armerie , but 
they  always  formed  afresh,  amid  cries 
of  Vive  le  Roi l vive  la  Charle  ! At 
length,  being  charged  by  the  horse 
gen-d’armes,  and  by  a squadron  of 
dragoons,  they  dispersed  without  re- 
sistance. Many  had  their  canes  wrest- 
ed from  them,  and  about  thirty-five  or 
forty  were  arrested. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  following  day, 
Benjamin  Constant  loudly  proclaimed 
that  the  freedom  of  debate  was  more 
than  ever  subverted.  The  Moniteur 
had  said  nothing  of  the  faction  which, 


amid  cries  of  Vive  le  Roi  ! assassinated 
peaceable  citizens,  while  the  youths 
who  raised  the  laudable  cry  of  Vive  le 
Roi!  Vive  la  Charte!  were  the  object 
of  its  invective.  A violent  faction  had 
committed  the  most  criminal  outrages 
to  silence  those  cries,  which  are  the  in- 
terpreters of  our  dearest  sentiments.  It 
was  time  that  public  opinion  should 
put  down  rhoselyingdedarations  which 
sought  to  calumniate  those  admirable 
youths,  who  loved  at  once  their  King 
and  the  charter,  who  prepared  an  eu- 
lightened  and  independent  generation, 
of  whom  we  might  boast  in  the  face 
of  Europe. 

To  these  charges,  the  Keeper  of 
the  Seals  replied,  that  a legal  pro- 
hibition by  the  prefect  of  police  against 
numerous  assemblages,  was  fully  justi- 
fied by  the  events  of  the  preceding  day. 
The  last  speaker,  therefore,  apologi- 
zing for  the  events  of  yesterday,  had 
made  at  first  the  apology  of  sedition. 
The  crowd  resisted  all  the  injunctions 
made  to  them  by  the  police  ; they  re- 
sisted the  moderate  action  of  the  gen- 
darmerie  ; to  make  them  yield,  it  was 
necessary  to  introduce  regular  troops 
(a  cry  from  the  left,  “ It  was  necessary 
to  kill  them.”)  “No, gentlemen, noone 
was  killed  ; but  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  laws,  and  the  public  safety,  the 
authority  of  the  King  prevailed.  Every 
forbearance  compatible  with  public  or- 
der was  observed.  It  was  only  after  two 
hours  of  useless  efforts  made  by  the  or- 
dinary police  and  gen-d’armerie,  that 
the  regular  troops  were  called  in.  It 
is  swelling  greatly  the  waves  of  sedi- 
tion to  S3y,  that  40,000  men  were  ever 
assembled ; the  fourth  part  of  that  num- 
ber was  never  united  at  any  one  point." 

Some  of  these  facts  were  strenuous- 
ly contradicted  from  the  opposite  side, 
but  notwithstanding  their  protests  that 
the  Chamber  was  in  no  state  to  deli- 
berate with  freedom,  the  consideration 
of  the  law  of  elections  was  resumed. 
This  day  was  the  era  of  a memorahle 
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crisis  in  this  terribly  contested  ques» 
tion.  Brisson  andCourvoisier,  friends 
of  ministers,  came  forward  and  pro- 
posed a modification,  which  it  was  ho- 
ped would  be  the  means  of  uniting  the 
opposite  parties.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  deputies  were  to  be  named 
directly  and  finally  by  the  colleges  of 
arrondissementy  and  the  only  change 
was  to  consist  in  the  erection  of  new 
colleges,  each  of  which  was  to  consist 
of  the  fourth  part  of  the  electors  pay- 
ing the  highest  contributions  in  each 
department.  These  departmental  col- 
leges were  to  elect  132  deputies,  so  that 
the  whole  Chamber  was  to  consist  now 
of  420  members.  By  this  arrangement, 
although  a considerable  infusion  of 
aristocratic  election  was  introduced,  yet 
a great  majority,  somewhat  exceeding 
three-fifths,  was  still  elected  by  col- 
leges, in  which  the  middling  ranks  were 
likely  to  predominate. 

This  most  important  amendment 
came  on  the  House  by  surprise,  and 
neither  party  found  themselves  prepa- 
red to  express  any  very  decided  opinion 
upon  it ; other  incidents  attracted  their 
attention. 

The  following  day  had  been  fixed 
for  the  funeral  of  Lallemand.  It  was 
attended  by  3 or  4000  students,  dress- 
ed in  mourning.  The  ceremony  pass- 
ed solemnly  and  tranquilly  ; but  in 
the  evening  a considerable  assemblage 
took  place,  not  only  of  students,  but 
of  artizans  and  workmen.  They  were 
dispersed  by  an  armed  force,  and  seve- 
ral among  the  multitude  were  struck 
and  wounded.  These  occurrences  were 
again  the  subject  of  warm  remonstran- 
ces in  the  Chambers.  M.  Lafitte  ex- 
claimed, u that  blood  flowed  around 
them  ; that  peaceable  citizens  were 
sabred  in  the  streets,  and  that  fathers 
of  families  were  condemned  to  see  their 
children  massacred  before  their  eyes.*’ 
The  ministers  replied  as  before,  that 
the  measures  taken  had  in  no  degree 
exceeded  the  necessity  of  the  occasion ; 


that  it  was  only  by  regular  troops  that 
Paris  could  be  saved  from  a 20th  June 
and  a 10th  August. 

The  following  day,  the  7tb,  being 
that  appointed  for  the  execution  of 
Louvel,  considerable  apprehensions 
were  felt ; but  though  the  multitude 
assembled  was  vast,  no  disturbance 
took  place,  unless  of  a very  trifling  na- 
ture. The  following  evening,  however, 
was  again  very  stormy. 

Meantime,  the  Chambers  were  keen- 
ly debating  the  amendment  introduced. 
The  liberals  considered  this  creation 
of  privileged  electoral  bodies  as  an  un- 
constitutional measure,  while  the  other 
side  represented  it  as  a concession  made 
to  the  factious.  The  ministry  even 
floatedin  some  uncertainty, being  afraid 
of  conceding  the  point,  without  being 
certain  of  gaining  the  law  by  it.  Ia 
the  course  of  debate,  however,  it  be- 
came evident,  that  men’s  minds  were 
more  and  more  inclined  to  this  conci- 
liatory plan.  Being  put  to  the  vote, 
therefore,  on  the  9th,  it  was  carried  by 
the  large  majority  of  135  to  66. 

It  was  expected  that  the  publica- 
tion of  an  amendment  so  materially 
changing  the  character  of  the  law, 
would  have  calmed  the  agitation  which 
prevailed  throughout  the  capital.  The 
multitude,  however,  once  entered  on 
their  career,  were  not  to  be  stopped  by 
modifications,  which  they  were  little 
qualified  to  understand.  At  eight 
o'clock  on  the  following  evening  the 
boulevards  were  covered  with  a multi- 
tude, supposed  to  exceed  a hundred 
thousand  men.  After  fruitless  attempt? 
to  disperse  them  by  other  means,  a ge- 
neral charge  was  made  by  the  cuiras- 
siers of  the  Royal  Guard,  and  a com- 
plete Manchester  scene  ensued  ; three 
are  said  to  have  been  killed  on  the 
spot,  and  a great  number  wounded. 

This  disastrous  night  gave  rise  next 
day  to  fresh  debates,  in  which  the  facts 
were  stated  in  a very  different  manner 
by  opposite  parties.  Lafitte  present- 
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ed  a letter  from  the  inhabitants  of  Port 
St  Denis,  stating,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  immense  multitude  assembled, 
not  the  slightest  tumult  or  cry  had 
been  raised,  when  the  cuirassiers  ap- 
peared brandishing  their  sabres.  They 
were  received  with  cries  of  Vive  la 
Charlc / upon  which  they  instantly 
darted  upon  this  immense  multitude, 
which  sought  flight  through  all  the 
neighbouring  streets,  while.the  troops 
followed,  putting  every  thing  to  the 
sabre  which  they  encountered.  La- 
fitte,  therefore,  urged,  that  the  soldiers 
were  studiously  exasperated  against  the 
citizens,  who  were  represented  to  them 
as  factious  ; that  no  one  was  safe ; and 
that  the  deliberations  of  the  assembly 
could  not,  in  any  point  of  view,  be  con* 
sidered  as  free. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  stated  by 
the  Keeper  of  the  Seals,  that  these 
dreadful  events  were  the  result  of  an 
organized  rebellion,  which  had  its 
chiefs,  its  signals,  its  manoeuvres.  It 
only  waited  for  darkness,  and  the  dis- 
missal of  the  spectacles  on  the  bou- 
levards, to  take  advantage  of  the  con- 
fusion. The  cries  were  menacing. 
They  were  not  merely  Vive  la  Chattel 
they  were  directed  against  the  King. 
All  peaceful  means  Were  employed  in 
vain  ; the  police  officers  failed  ; the 
national  guard  failed  ; the  gendarmes 
who  then  came  up,  were  surrounded, 
assailed  with  stones  and  canes,  and 
obliged  to  call  for  assistance.  A squa- 
dron of  cuirassiers  arrived,  but  did  not 
act  till  the  police  had  three  times  sum- 
moned the  people  to  disperse.  They 
replied  by  seditious  shouts  and  showers 
ofstones.  Nothing  was  then  left  but 
to  charge  the  assailants.  Among  the 
seditious  cries  heard  were  the  follow- 
ing : — Live  our  brothers  of  Manches- 
ter— Down  with  the  Chambers — 
Down  with  the  royalistd — Down  with 
with  the  emigrants — Down  with  the 
tnissiooaries — Down  with  the  cuiras- 
«iers — Down  with  the  dragoons. 


This  catastrophe  formed  the  crisis 
of  the  public  troubles.  On  the  follow- 
ing days  the  strictness  of  the  police, 
and  the  patroles  of  troops,  prevented 
any  numerous  assemblage.  Five  hun- 
dred persons  were  arrested ; and  a 
number  of  students  were  expelled  from 
the  schools.  The  others  returned  to 
their  studies  ; and  the  people  of  Paris 
gradually  resumed  the  usual  train  of 
their  occupations  and  pleasures.  On 
the  15th,  16th,  and  17th,  correspond- 
ing movements  took  place  in  the  cities 
of  Brest,  Nantes,  and  Rennes ; they 
were  suppressed  by  similar  measures. 

The  law  of  elections  met  now  with 
little  farther  opposition,  it3  details  on- 
ly being  the  subject  of  some  discus- 
sion. On  the  12th  June  it  was  carried 
by  a majority  of  59,  (154-  to  95.) 

The  law,  when  carried  into  the  Up- 
per Chamber,  went  through  with  much 
less  opposition,  and  without  any  very 
memorable  discussion.  On  the  28tn 
June  it  was  carried  by  a majority  of 
141  to  56. 

Thus  terminated  a question  which 
had  shaken  France  to  the  foundation, 
and  had  brought  her  almost  to  the 
brink  of  revolution.  The  public  voice, 
vigorously  and  somewhat  tumultuous- 
ly declared,  had  the  effect  of  checking 
a measure  which  would  have  reduced 
the  French  government  to  a pure  aris- 
tocracy, and  of  modifying  it  in  a man- 
ner which  did  not  perhaps  render  it 
materially  less  efficient  than  before. 

The  remainder  of  the  debates  in  the 
Chamber  related  to  subjects  of  finance, 
which  can  excite  little  interest  on  this 
side  of  the  Channel,  and  even  in  France 
were  sunk  into  secondary  importance 
by  the  other  great  concerns  in  agita- 
tion. In  the  end  of  January  the  mini- 
ster of  finance  presented  the  budget, 
or  estimated  expense  for  1820,  with  a ’ 
comparison  of  the  preceding  year,  (in 
livres.) 
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The  Kind’s  Household, 
Judicial  Establishments, 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs, 

the  Interior, 

War, 

Marine, 


1619. 

34,000,000 

17.460.000 

7,850,000 

102.840.000 

184.750.000 

45.200.000 


Finance,  registration,  pensions,  &c.  115,889,000 


1820. 

34.000. 000 

18.000. 000 

8,000,000 

104.340.000 

181.850.000 

50,000,000 

115,181,550 


Expenses  of  public  debt, 


507,999,000  511,371,550 

228,341,200 


739,712,750 


The  increase  of  3,900,000  iivres  was 
represented  as  very  small,  when  it  was 
considered  that  there  were  eleven  mil- 
lions of  expenses  not  comprised  in  the 
service  of  1819.  Besides,  in  conse- 
quence of  upwards  of  five  millions  of 
arrears  still  to  be  drawn,  the  service  of 
1820  would  not  cost  more  than  that  of 
the  preceding  year.  The  minister  re- 
gretted that  he  was  unable  to  an- 
nounce, for  this  year,  any  diminution 
of  the  public  burdens,  but  entertained 
sanguine  hopes  that  this  might  take 
place  in  future  years. 

The  increase  in  the  expenditure, 
however  small,  caused  a painful  feel- 
ing in  the  Assembly,  which  would 
have  shewn  itself  more  strongly,  had 


not  its  attention  been  engrossed  by 
subjects  of  stronger  interest.  The  com- 
mittee, however,  to  whom  the  budget 
was  referred,  examined  its  details  with 
great  rigour,  and  finally  recommended 
a reduction  of  6,187,700  Iivres,  of 
which  upwards  of  two  millions  was  in 
the  war  department.  The  different 
items  of  expenditure  were  warmly  dis- 
cussed in  a series  of  debates,  and  the 
reductions  proposed  by  the  commit- 
tee were  partly  adopted,  and  partly  re- 
jected. The  final  diminution  upon  the 
proposal  of  the  minister  amounted  on- 
ly to  2,300,550  Iivres. 

The  following  estimate  was  made 
to  the  Chamber,  of  the  amount  of  the 
receipts  of  the  preceding  year 


Registration  and  domains, 
Cutting  of  wood, 

Customs  and  salt, 

Interest,  contributions. 
Posts, 

‘ Lottery, 

Sundries, 

Direct  contributions, 


Net  produce. 

147.000. 000 

14.000. 000 

86.000. 000 

140.000. 000 
12,097,000 

9,000,000 
14,241,970  . 
311,773,780 


734,112,850 


Expense  of  Collection. 

11,986,500 

3,047,400 

23,013,000 

48,316,300 

11,693,710 

5,000,000 

1,192,000 

30,126,220 


134,375,130 


The  session  was  dissolved,  some- 
what unexpectedly,  on  the  22d  July. 

Soon  after  the  rising  of  the  Cham- 
bers, France  was  alarmed  by  a some- 
what serious  military  conspiracy, 
formed  at  Paris.  It  seems  to  have  ori- 


ginated with  one  Nantil,  a captain  in 
the  legion  de  la  Meurthe , a person  in 
embarrassed  circumstances,  and  discon- 
tented at  not  having  obtained  the  cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Several  of 
his  brother  officers  being  gained  over 
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by  him,  the  plot  9oon  spread  through 
the  legion,  and  was  communicated  to 
the  inferior  officers  of  other  military- 
bodies.  Nantil  seems  to  have  gained 
over  accomplices  by  the  most  false  re- 
presentations, describing  the  conspiracy 
is  supported  by  several  general  offi- 
cers, and  as  possessed  of  most  extensive 
pecuniary  funds.  One  individual  was 
asserted  to  have  contributed  not  less 
than  25,000/.  It  was  said  to  be  form- 
ed into  three  committees,  one  called 
the  Imperial  Committee,  and  intended 
to  proclaim  Napoleon  II.  with  Prince 
Eugene  as  regent.  The  other  wa3 
named  the  Republican  Committee,  and 
had  under  it  the  Committee  of  Gre- 
noble, acting  upon  the  same  views. 
After  a good  deal  of  discussion,  these 
three  committees  at  length  agreed  to 
unite,  and  to  proclaim  Napoleon  II.  as 
the  name  which  would  be  most  attrac- 
tive to  the  military.  Apprehensive  of 
discovery,  they  determined,  even  in  an 
imperfect  state  of  preparation,  to  at- 
tempt a rising  in  Paris  on  the  evening 
of  the  19th  of  August.  Government, 
however,  already  knew  the  design,  by 
the  information  of  several  non-commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  Royal  Guard  ; 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  the 
Duke  of  Ragusa  was  informed  of  that 
being  the  night  fixed.  A council  of 
members  was  immediately  called,  and 
it  was  at  first  proposed  to  allow  the 
conspiracy  to  put  itself  into  action, 
and  only  to  be  ready  to  meet  and  crush 
it.  This  course,  however,  was  judged 
too  critical ; and  at  five  the  Duke  re- 
ceived authority  to  arrest  the  ringlead- 


ers. They  were  taken  without  resist- 
ance in  their  barracks  or  lodgings ; the 
affair  was  not  known  in  Paris  till  next 
morning,  and  was  exhibited  to  the  eye 
only  by  the  imposing  military  force 
assembled  for  the  protection  of  the 
Tuilleries.  Nantil  made  his  escape.  Of 
seventy-five  who  were  arrested,  very 
few  were  found  of  high  rank  in  the 
army,  and  the  conspiracy, on  the  whole, 
did  not  appear  to  be  nearly;  so  formi- 
dable a3  had  been  at  first  inferred  from 
the  exaggerated  statements  given  by 
the  ringleaders  to  those  whom  they 
wished  to  seduce.  Of  the  seventy-five 
apprehended,  no  evidence  was  found 
against  forty-one  ; the  trial  of  the  rest 
took  place  in  the  following  year  by  the 
Chamber  of  Peers. 

A ramification  of  this  conspiracy 
was  formed  at  Cambray,  where  seve- 
ral officers,  belonging  to  the  regiment 
of  the  Seine,  there  quartered,  had 
formed  the  design  of  leading  it  to  Pa- 
ris, to  co-operate  with  the  insurrection 
in  that  capital.  On  learning  the  dis- 
covery which  had  taken  place  at  Paris, 
they  left  their  quarters,  and  fled  into 
Belgium.  The  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands, however,  having  agreed  to  de- 
liver them  up,  some  were  arrested  at 
Mons. 

This  alarm  was  followed  soon  after 
by  a joyful  occurrence,  the  birth  of  a 
son  to  the  Duchess  of  Berri.  This 
event  furnished  the  royal  house  with 
the  heir  which  it  had  long  wanted,  and 
was  considered  as  giving  an  additional 
stability  to  the  throne  of  the  Bour- 
bons. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

SPAIN. 

National  Discontent — State  of  the  Army  at  Cadiz — Its  Revolt — Occupies  the 
Isle  of  Leon — Expedition  of  Riego — Rising  in  Galicia — Defection  of  Abu - 
bal — King  forced  to  accept  the  Constitution — Massacre  at  Cadiz — Anti-Re- 
volutionary Movements — Meeting  of  the  Cortes — Rejx)rts  of  the  Ministers — 
Finances — Suppression  of  Entails — Of  Convents — Commercial  Measures — 
Dissolution  of  the  Army  of  Cadiz — Disgrace  of  Riego — Agitated  State  of 
the  Kingdom — Prevalence  of  the  Liberal  Party. 


For  several  years  the  discontent 
throughout  Spain  had  been  general  and 
hourly  increasing.  Its  degradation  was 
deeply  felt  by  tne  nation,  and  sympa- 
thized with  by  the  surrounding  na- 
tions. It  appeared  the  most  cruel  in- 
dignity to  a brave  nation,  which  had 
made  so  noble  a stand,  and  had  so 
powerfully  aided  in  restoring  indepen- 
dence to  the  rest  of  Europe,  to  be  re- 
duced to  a thraldom  more  severe  than 
that  which  it  had  so  heroically  shaken 
off.  Loud,  however,  as  was  the  call 
for  that  constitution  which  Ferdinand 
stood  vainly  pledged  to  bestow,  all  the 
attempts  hitherto  made  to  attain  it  had 
proved  miserably  abortive.  There  is  a 
tendency  in  human  society,  and  one 
on  the  whole  safe  and  salutary,  to  re- 
main fixed  in  any  position  which  it  has 
once  assumed.  To  a great  body  of  the 
people  it  appears  more  expedient  to 
bear  the  ills  they  have,  if  at  all  toler- 
able, than  to  rush  on  others  that  are 
unknown  and  untried.  It  is  difficult, 
and  in  fact  should  be  so,  for  secret 
and  individual  operations  to  combine  a 
force,  which  can  make  head  against 


the  executive  power  of  the  state.  Al- 
though, however,  such  a government 
may  make  head  for  a certain  time 
against  the  strongest  public  opinion, 
it  possesses  a radical  unsoundnesj, 
which  will,  sooner  or  later,  manifest 
itself.  The  crazy  vessel  may  be  gui- 
ded in  Bafety  over  a tranquil  sea ; but 
whenever  the  storm  arises,  it  goes  ra- 
pidly to  pieces.  Such  a constitution 
resembles  a national  body,  of  which 
the  juices  are  corrupted,  in  which  no 
disease  yet  manifests  itself,  but  to 
which  the  first  wound  or  local  injury, 
the  effects  of  which  to  another  would 
have  been  but  temporary,  proves  mor- 
tal. It  is  seldom  that  in  the  political 
world  a very  long  period  occurs  with- 
out some  , shock  or  collision,  which 
puts  to  the  proof  the  materials  of 
which  it  is  composed,  and  causes  those 
which  are  unsound  to  crumble  into 
dust. 

The  local  malady  which  exposed  to 
peril  the  existing  system  of  Spanish 
government,  resided  in  the  expedition- 
ary army  at  Cadiz.  This  body  of 
troops,  prepared  by  Spain  in  the  vain 
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hope  of  regaining  her  transatlantic  em- 
pire, saw  before  them  a prospect  the 
most  drea  ry  and  discouraging.  Whether 
they  considered  the  theatre  on  which 
the  war  was  to  be  waged,  or  the  ene- 
my with  whom  they  had  to  contend, 
there  appeared  equally  little  ground 
for  animation  or  hope.  The  prospect 
of  bidding  adieu  to  their  native  coun- 
try, to  perish  in  the  vast  plains  and 
swamps  of  the  Oronooko,  inspired  a 
patriotic  zeal,  to  which  they  might 
otherwise  have  remained  strangers. 
The  deliverance  of  their  country  ap- 
peared an  object  still  more  desirable, 
when  it  was  to  be  combined  with  their 
own  deliverance  from  such  a destiny. 
The  force  collected  at  one  point  gave 
a full  impression  of  their  own  strength ; 
while  the  vicinity  of  Cadiz,  a city 
which  had  long  been  the  focus  of  li- 
beral sentiments,  was  likely  to  inocu- 
late them  with  some  portion  of  its  spi- 
rit. 

In  consequence  of  these  causes,  a 
deep  discontent  had  long  fermented  in 
the  minds  of  the  expeditionary  army. 
It  had  even,  as  observed  in  the  former 
year,  been  organised  into  a formidable 
conspiracy,  which  failed  only  through 
the  vacillation  or  treachery  of  the 
Conde  de  Abisbal.  The  yellow  fever, 
which  soon  after  began  to  rage  at  Ca- 
diz, and  among  the  troops,  aided  the 
views  of  the  malcontents,  by  causing  a 
general  disorganization,  and  relaxing 
those  strict  precautions  which  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  government  would  other- 
^se  have  prompted.  Don  Antonio 
Quiroga,  a lieutenant-colonel,  who  had 
been  deeply  implicated  in  the  last  con- 
spiracy, was  only  loosely  guarded  at 
the  convent  of  Alcala  de  los  Gazules. 
He  had,  therefore,  the  opportunity  of 
communicating  with  Don  Raphael  Rie- 
ls0* commander  of  the  second  battalion 
the  Asturias,  and  with  other  offi- 
cers who  were  disposed  to  engage  in 
the  enterprize.  The  military  chiefs 
Were  seconded  by  the  talents  of  Gali- 


ano,  a citizen  of  Cadiz,  and  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  men  in  Spain  ; while 
money  was  supplied  by  Beltran  de  Lis 
of  Valencia,  a zealous  patriot,  who  had 
seen  a son  die  on  the  scaffold  in  the 
cause  of  liberty. 

After  many  consultations,  which 
happily  escaped  the  jealous  observa- 
tions of  the  ruling  powers,  the  1st  of 
January,  1820,  was  fixed  on  as  the  de- 
cisive day.  Riego,  stationed  at  Las 
Cabezas,  was  to  march  upon  Arcos, 
the  head- quarters  of  Calderon,  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  expedition,  and 
was  to  be  joined  there  by  the  battalion 
of  Seville  from  Villa  Martin.  At  the 
same  time  Quiroga,  with  two  batta- 
lions, was  to  move  from  Alcala  de  los 
Gazules,  upon  the  Isle  of  Leon,  and 
upon  Cadiz. 

At  nine  in  the  morning  of  the  day 
appointed,  Riego  put  himself  in  mo- 
tion. He  tilled  together  his  battalion, 
explained  to  them  nis  design,  and  find-  s 
ing  them  disposed  enthusiastically  to 
concur  in  it,  led  them  direct  to  the 
square  of  Las  Cabezas,  where  he  pro- 
claimed the  constitution.  In  the  even- 
ing he  marched  with  the  utmost  pos- 
sible rapidity  upon  Arcos,  in  the  vici- 
nity of  which  place  he  arrived  about 
two  in  the  morning.  The  battalion  of 
Seville  having  lost  its  way  in  the 
storm,  was  not  yet  come  up.  Riego 
waited  its  arrival  in  vain  for  four  hours  ; 
then  seeing  day  begin  to  dawn,  and 
apprehensive  of  discovery,  he  deter- 
mined upon  at  once  proceeding  to  ac- 
tion. Though  the  battalion  stationed 
in  Arcos  was  stronger  than  his  own, 
he  completely  succeeded.  The  officers 
were  taken  by  surprise  in  their  bar- 
racks, Calderon  and  all  his  staff  made 
prisoners,  and  the  Corregidor  of  the 
town  shared  the  same  fate.  The  bat- 
talion joined  the  insurgents,  and  every 
thing  was  completed  before  that  of 
Seville  arrived.  Riego  was  somewhat 
disappointed  to  find  only  12,000  du- 
cats in  the  Treasury. 
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The  success  of  Quiroga  was  not 
quite  so  complete.  He  made  his  es- 
cape, and  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  battalion  at  Alcala.  To  reach 
his  destination,  however,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  cross  the  Majeceite,  which  was 
rendered  impassable  by  the  rains.  He 
was  thus  unable  to  set  out  till  the  af- 
ternoon of  the  2d.  At  Medina,  he 
found anotherbattalion ; and  thetroops 
pushing  forward  rapidly  through  roads 
that  were  knee  deep,  reached  at  nine 
in  the  morning  the  bridge  of  Suazo, 
which  connects  the  Isle  of  Leon  with 
the  Continent.  This  important  post 
was  surprised  and  carried  in  a few  mi- 
nutes. The  insurgents,  thus  introdu- 
ced into  the  Isla,  were  equally  success- 
ful in  surprising  San  Fernando,  its  prin- 
cipal fortress,  where  they  took  Cisne- 
ros, Minister  of  Marine.  They  now 
pushed  forward  upon  Cadiz,  the  main 
object  of  the  expedition ; ajjd  which  be- 
ing defended  only  by  one  battalion  and 
a few  marines,  was  thought  unlikely ' 
to  make  serious  resistance.  At  four 
in  the  afternoon,  however,  the  gover- 
- nor  of  Cadiz  received  notice  of  the  en- 
terprize,and  hastened  with  500  men  to 
occupy  the  Trocadero,  a fortification 
commanding  the  narrow  neck  of  land, 
by  which  alone  Cadiz  can  be  approach- 
ed from  the  Isla.  Being  reinforced 
from  the  ships,  he  succeeded  in  com- 
pletely repulsing  the  attack  of  the  in- 
surgents. The  district  in  their  pos- 
session was  thus  reduced  to  the  Isle  of 
Leon. 

Riego  in  the  meantime  hastened  to 
join  his  comrades,  and  on  his  way,  pro- 
claimed the  constitution  at  Xeres  and 
Santa  Maria.  The  people,  however, 
though  they  shewed  an  interest  in  his 
success,  did  not  make  any  serious  move- 
ment in  his  favour.  On  his  arrival  at 
the  Isla  the  troops  were  mustered,  and 
found  not  to  amount  to  more  than 
6000  men.  They  were  immediately 
organized,  however,  under  the  title  of 
the  “ Constitutional  army  they  were 
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formed  into  two  divisions,  one  of  which 
was  intrusted  to  Riego,  while  Quiro- 
ga was  made  commander-in-chief. — 
Don  Arco  Aguerro  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  staff,  and  San  Miguel  ap- 
pointed his  principal  assistant.  Qui- 
roga now  addressed  to  his  army  a pro- 
clamation, in  which  he  told  them, 
“ Spain  approached  to  destruction  ; 
and  your  ruin  would  have  carried 
along  with  it  that  of  your  country : 
you  were  destined  to  death,  rather  to 
deliver  the  government  from  the  fear 
which  your  courage  inspired,  than  to 
conquer  the  colonies,  which  is  become 
impossible.  Meantime,  your  country- 
men remained  in  the  most  shameful 
slavery,  under  an  arbitrary  and  tyran- 
nical government,  which  disposes  at 
will  of  the  property,  the  existence, 
and  the  liberty  of  the  unhappy  Spa- 
niards. This  government  must  have 
destroyed  the  nation,  and  finally  itself ; 
it  can  no  longer  be  endured.  At  once 
violent  and  weak,  it  can  inspire  only 
indignation  or  contempt ; but  a coun- 
try cannot  be  happy  unless  govern- 
ment inspires  confidence,  love,  and  re- 
spect.” He  finally  assured  them,  that 
theenterprizewasat  once  easy  and  glo- 
rious ; that  union  and  discipline  only 
were  necessary j that  not  a Spanish 
soldier  would  oppose  them  j and  that 
they  would  find  brethren  even  in  the 
ranks  of  those  who  were  assembled  for 
that  purpose. 

At  the  same  time  Quiroga,  in  the 
name  of  the  army,  presented  the  fol- 
lowing address  to  tne  King 

“ Senor — The  Spanish  army,  whose 
blood  and  unheard-of  sacrifices  resto- 
red your  Majesty  to  the  throne  of  your 
ancestors — the  Spanish  army,  under 
whose  protection  the  nation,  through 
the  medium  of  her  representatives,  sanc- 
tioned thecodeoflaws  intended  to  fix  for 
ever  her  happy  destiny,  felt  its  honour 
and  ardent  patriotism  wounded,  when 
your  Majesty,  breaking  the  bonds  of 
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tude  and  justice,  overthrew  that 
imeot  of  justice,  and  denominated 
expression  of  the  most  legitimate 
:s  a crime. 

Six  years  could  not  obliterate  sen- 
nts  so  deeply  engraved  in  the  heart. 

various  insurrections  which  have 
n place  in  different  times  and  in 
•rent  places,  ought  to  have  con- 
ed your  Majesty  that  the  whole 
on  favoured  those  enterprizes,  and 
: if  the  person  of  your  Majesty 
e been  the  object  of  general  re- 
st, such  is  not  the  feeling  with 
ch  either  the  measures  of  govern- 
it  you  have  adopted,  or  the  persons, 
unworthy  of  your  bounty  and  con- 
rnce,  who  surround  you,  are  regard- 
The  genius  of  evil  stifled  the  ge- 
ous  cry  of  freedom,  ar.d  the  brave 
n who  raised  it  became  the  victims 
that  iniquity  which  never  pardons 
>se  who  would  draw  aside  the  veil 
which  the  simple  and  ignorant  are 
reived.' 

“ So  fatal  a destiny  has  not  intimi- 
ted  the  troops  of  the  army  assembled 
r the  ultra-marine  expedition,  and 
ey  again  raise  the  cry  so  dear  to 
ery  Spaniard  who  knows  thejvalue 
that  name.  They  raised  it,  Scnor, 
id  solemnly  pronounced  it  on  the  first 
January.  They  have  pronounced 
with  the  firm  and  decided  determi- 
ition  of  being  faithful  to  the  oath 
hich  they  made  to  their  country, 
othing  can  induce  them  to  become 
n-jured,  and  the  last  drop  of  their 
lood  will  be  cheerfully  sacrificed  in 
le  great  cause  in  which  they  are  em- 
arked.  To  restore  the  constitution 
i their  object  ; to  have  it  recognized 
hat  the  nation,  legitimately  represent- 
d,  has  solely  the  right  of  giving  her- 
elf  laws,  is  what  excites  in  them  the 
iurest  ardour,  and  teaches  them  to 
peak  in  accents  of  the  warmest  en- 
husiasm. 

“ The  enlightened  state  of  Europe, 
>enor,  no  longer  permits  nations  to  be 


fovemed  as  the  absolute  possessions  of 
ings.  The  people  of  different  coun- 
tries require  different  institutions,  but 
representative  government  is  that  which 
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appears  best  fitted  for  large  societies, 
all  the  individuals  of  which  cannot  as- 
semble in  a body  to  make  laws  for 
themselves.  That  is  the  government 
which  the  wisest  nations  have  adopted, 
which  all  eagerly  desire,  the  obtaining 
of  which  cost  us  so  much  blood,  and 
which  no  country  is  more  worthy  of 
than  Spain. 

“From  what  cause  is  the  nation, 
most  favoured  by  nature,  deprived  of 
the  greatest  blessing  which  men  can 
bestow  on  themselves  ? Why  should 
the  land  which  nourishes  a political 
body  be  thought  unworthy  of  the  air 
of  civil  liberty  ? — old  prejudices,  sys- 
tems adopted  by  violence,  frivolous 
and  vain  prerogatives,  which  serve 
merely  to  flatter  the  most  insignificant 
pride,  and  the  perfidious  suggestions 
of  favourites,  who  are  oppressors  one 
day,  and  are  themselves  oppressed  on 
the  next — are  these  just  motives  for 
violating  the  laws  of  reason,  humanity, 
and  justice  ? Kings  are  for  nations ; — 
kings  are  only  kings  because  nations 
will  them  so  to  be.  The  light  of  know- 
ledge has  recalled  these  incontestible 
axioms ; and  when  governments  seek 
to  establish  the  opposite  principles, 
they  speak  the  language  of  fraud  or  hy- 
pocrisy, not  that  of  error  or  ignorance. 

“ It  is  the  wish  and  the  determina- 
tion of  the  army  that  this  language 
shall  no  longer  prevail.  The  people 
cherish  the  same  wishes  and  views ; 
but  habits  of  obedience  to  the  laws 
have  opposed  a dyke  to  their  resent- 
ment. It  falls  to  pieces  on  its  being 
known  that  the  army  has  already 
made  a breach.  The  districts  they 
occupy  resounded  with  shouts  of  joy 
and  acclamations  on  the  re*promulga- 
tion  of  that  code  which  ought  to  have 
been  but  ooce  proclaimed.  May  these 
shouts  soon  spread  over  the  whole  pc- 
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ninsula,  and  render  it  again  the  scene 
of  virtue  and  heroism  1 But  should 
hopes  so  delightful  not  be  fulfilled,  if 
Heaven  should  not  favour  our  ardent 
wishes,  still  the  efforts  of  the  brave 
will  not  be  made  in  vain  ; to  die  for 
liberty  appears  to  them  preferable  to 
living,  however  long,  under  the  laws 
and  caprices  of  those  who  are  corrupt- 
ing the  heart  of  your  Majesty,  and 
leading  you  to  your  infallible  ruin. 

“ Senor  Antonio  Quiroga, 
as  Organ  of  the  Army. 
Head-quarters , San  Fernando, 

Jan.  7,  1820." 

Another  address  was  at  the  6ame 
time  presented  to  the  Spanish  people, 
in  which  they  reminded  them  of  the  an- 
cient glory  and  liberty  of  the  nation,  of 
its  heroic  resistance  against  the  usurpa- 
tion of  Buonaparte,  of  the  recompence 
which  it  had  met  with,  and  the  mise- 
ries which  had  been  the  consequence. 
It  called  upon  them,  therefore,  to  co- 
operate in  the  glorious  effort  now  made 
to  restore  to  them  the  rights  of  which 
they  had  been  deprived. 

These  events  were  not  unobserved 
or  unregarded  by  the  Spanish  provin- 
cial authorities.  General  Freyre,  who 
commanded  at  Seville,  lost  no  time  in 
throwing  the  regiment  of  America, 
J000  strong,  into  Cadiz,  though  it 
could  enter  that  city  only  by  sea.  At 
the  same  time  all  the  cavalry,  amount- 
ing to  about  2000,  being  placed  un- 
der General  Joseph  O’Donnell,  watch- 
ed the  approaches  to  the  Isla,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  troops  there  from  draw- 
ing aid  and  supplies  from  the  neigh- 
bouring country. 

This  momentous  intelligence  being 
conveyed  to  Madrid,  did  not  at  first 
obtain  belief ; but  when  a full  confir- 
mation arrived,  the  government  redou- 
bled its  jealousy  and  severity  ; all  cor- 
respondence and  private  intercourse 
was  narrowly  watched  ; and  every  ef- 
fort was  made  to  make  the  people  of 


the  capital  believe  only  what  was  wish- 
ed, and  to  dispel  those  exaggerated 
reports  which  were  eagerly  listened 
to.  At  the  same  time,  General  Freyre, 
who  had  recommended  himself  so  much 
by  his  zeal  and  exertion,  was  made 
commander-in-chief  forAndalu6ia;and 
all  the  troops  in  Granada,  consisting 
of  six  regiments,  were  placed  under 
his  command. 

Several  days  elapsed,  in  which  the 
hostile  parties  remained  inactive,  in 
view  of  each  other.  The  insurrection- 
al troops  only  sent  occasional  detach- 
ments to  collect  provisions,  and  disap- 
peared at  the  approach  of  the  royalist 
forces.  On  the  10th,  however,  Qui- 
roga’s  party  gained  a considerable  ac- 
cession in  the  regiment  of  the  Cana- 
ries, which  entered  the  Isla,  protected 
by  a sally  of  Riego,  who  repulsed  O'* 
Donnel’8  cavalry.  On  the  following 
evening  they  obtained  a still  more  im- 
portant advantage.  The  great  naval 
arsenal  of  the  Carraca,  situated  on  a 
small  island  close  to  the  shore  of  that 
of  Leon,  contained  an  immense  sup- 
ply of  warlike  stores,  and,  by  its  po- 
sition, checked  the  movements  of  the 
insurgent  troops.  The  garrison  being 
weak,  a detachment  had  been  ordered 
to  reinforce  it,  but  was  not  to  arrive 
till  the  12th.  On  the  night  of  the 
1 1th,  400  men  embarked  at  the  bridge 
of  Suazo,  and  reached  unobserved  so 
close  to  the  foot  of  the  walls,  that  the 
batteries  could  no  longer  play  upon 
them.  They  surprised  the  first  guards ; 
and  before  the  strength  of  the  garri- 
son could  be  called  out,  were  already 
in  possession  of  the  place.  Besides 
stores,  they  found  also  provisions,  and 
a ship  of  war  of  74  guns,  called  the  St 
Julian..  The  dungeons  of  this  place 
contained  also  a great  number  of  the 
friends  of  freedom,  who  were  immedi- 
ately liberated. 

The  increased  means  thus  obtained 
were  employed  in  raising  batteries, 
with  the  view  of  storming  the  Corta- 
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dura,  and  thereby  obtaining  entrance 
into  Cadiz.  The  assault,  however, 
given  on  the  16th,  entirely  failed,  Ri- 
ego  himself  being  wounded.  Notwith- 
standing, however,  the  most  rigid  pre- 
cautions, an  attempt  was  made  in  their 
tivourin  the  interior  of  the  city.  On  the 
evening  of  the  24?th,  a colonel  of  the 
came  of  Ro  talde  collected  a mixed  troop 
of  soldiers,  Catalonian  sailors,  and  citi- 
zens, and  led  them,  amid  cries  of  “ The 
constitution  for  ever  !”  towards  the 
gate  of  the  Cortadura.  The  soldiers 
on  guard  there,  however,  fired  upon 
his  detachment,  which  immediately 
dispersed.  Several  were  taken ; but 
the  colonel  himself  escaped,  and  joined 
the  army  on  the  Isle  of  Leon. 

Meantime  General  Freyre  had  esta- 
blished his  head-quartersatPuertoSanta 
Maria, and  had  assembled  a force  which, 
including  militia,  was  supposed  to  fall 
little  short  of  20,000  men.  He  made 
his  approaches,  indeed,  with  extreme 
caution,  and  avoiding  any  close  con- 
tact, the  effects  of  which,  in  the  actual 
temper  of  his  own  troops,  might  have 
been  extremely  perilous.  He  merely 
sought  to  insulate  the  insurgents  from 
the  rest  of  Spain,  and  to  cut  off  their  re- 
sources and  supplies.  Hesucceededjand 
weeks  elapsed  without  any  change  in 
the  position  of  the  contending  armies. 
The  insurgent  chiefs  began  to  feel  that 
their  affairs  in  this  stationary  state  were 
becoming  insensibly  worse.  The  en- 
thusiasm inspired  by  their  first  suc- 
cesses was  gradually  evaporating;  they 
lost  that  opinion  of  power  which  was 
necessary  to  draw  multitudes  to  their 
standard  ; and  though  they  might  be 
able  to  maintain  themselves,  in  a mili- 
tary view,  against  any  force  that  was 
likely  to  be  employed  on  the  other 
8lde,  the  narrow  corner  within  which 
they  were  inclosed  afforded  no  means 
°f  obtaining  provisions  and  necessaries, 
the  want  of  which  must  at  length  re- 
duce them  to  extremity.  Unless,  there- 
fore, something  could  be  done  to  rouse 


the  country  in  their  favour,  and  to 
make  a stir,  they  had  little  hope  of 
final  success.  This  could  only  be  done 
by  putting  forth,  at  all  hazards,  a 
moveable  column  to  traverse  the  neigh- 
bouring cities  and  districts.  The  lot 
here  fell  naturally  upon  Riego,  alw  ays 
prompt  to  undertake  whatever  was  ha- 
zardous and  adventurous.  On  the  27th 
of  January,  having  formed  a small  corps 
of  1500  men,  he  crossed  to  Chiclana, 
and  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  Al- 
gesiras.  At  Conil,  where  he  spent  the 
first  night,  his  reception  was  discoura- 
ging ; but  at  Vejer,  or  Bejer,  which 
he  reached  next  day,  the  bells  were 
rung,  and  other  symptoms  of  joy  ma- 
nifested on  his  arrival.  Here  he  spent 
three  days,  somewhat  idly,  it  should 
seem,  in  balls  and  civic  fetes  ; he  ob- 
tained a supply  of  money,  not,  how- 
ever, adequate  to  the  wants  of  the 
army.  On  the  31st,  the  troops  left 
Bejer  ; and,  after  a very  fatiguing 
march  over  the  mountains  of  Ojer, 
reached  Algesiras  about  seven  in  the 
evening.  They  were  received  with  the 
warmest  demonstrations  of  joy.  lliego 
conceived  the  most  sanguine  'hopes, 
having  planned  to  make  Algesiras  a 
second  bulwark  of  Spanish  liberty,  and 
expecting  to  draw  from  Gibraltar  all 
the  supplies  of  which  he  stood  in  need. 
The  next  day  dispelled  all  these  flat- 
tering ideas.  The  inhabitants,  see- 
ing no  force  which  could  afford  pro- 
mise of  ultimate  success,  adopted  a 
cautious  and  guarded  system  ; while 
the  governor  of  Gibraltar,  determining 
to  observe  a strict  neutrality,  declined 
all  communication  with  the  insurgent 
force.  Some  supplies,  particularly  of 
shoes,  were  all  the  benefits  which  the 
army  drew  from  Algesiras. 

While  these  operations  were  going 
on,  General  Freyre  was  not  inactive. 
He  carefully  closed  up  all  the  passages 
by  which  this  adventurous  column 
could  regain  the  Isla,  and  then  dis- 
patched Don  Joseph  O'Donnell  in  its 
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pursuit.  Quiroga,  informed  of  these 
movements,  sent  orders  to  Riego  to 
rejoin  him  immediately.  Riego  reluct- 
antly obeyed,  and,  retracing  his  steps, 
cut  his  way  through  a column  of  ca- 
valry that  attempted  to  intercept  him. 
On  approaching  the  Isla,  however,  he 
judged  the  avenues  to  be  so  well  guard- 
ed, as  to  make  vain  any  attempt  to 
reach  it.  Swayed  probably,  moreover, 
by  his  own  bold  and  adventurous  spi- 
rit, he  determined  to  march  upon  Ma- 
laga, and  endeavour  to  excite  a rising 
in  that  city. 

The  column  proceeded  to  Malaga 
by  difficult  roads,  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  sea,  its  rear  being  conti- 
nually harassed  by  the  cavalry  under 
O’Donnell.  At  Marbella  it  had  to 
sustain  a very  severe  engagement,  in 
which  it  lost  100  men,  besides  the  dis- 
ersion  of  part  of  their  number.  It, 
owever,  shook  off  the  pursuing  co- 
lumn, and  advanced  upon  Malaga. 
The  governor  had  collected  a few 
troops,  and  taken  a position  in  front 
of  the  city  ; but,  on  the  first  fire,  he 
retreated,  and  fell  back  upon  Velez 
Malaga.  The  troops  of  Riego  entered 
Malaga,  which  exhibited  a singular 
and  equivocal  aspect.  The  city  was  il- 
luminated, and  acclamations  were  heard 
from  the  windows  ; but  every  door  was 
shut,  and  no  one  chose  to  commit  him- 
self in  a cause  of  which  such  unfavour- 
able omens  werealready  formed.  About 
twelve  next  day,  the  columns  of  O’- 
Donnell were  seen  approaching.  The 
attack  was  soon  commenced,  and  an 
obstinate  conflict  took  place  in  the 
streets  of  the  city.  The  constitution- 
alists succeeded  in  repulsing  O’Don- 
nell, who  took  up  his  quarters  for  the 
night  about  half  a league  from  Malaga. 
Notwithstanding  this  success,  Riego, 
in  looking  round  him,  could  see  no 
hope  of  maintaining  himself  in  his  pre- 
sent position.  No  movement  whatever 
was  made  by  the  inhabitants ; and  his 
numbers  were  quite  insufficient  to  en- 


able him  to  make  head  against  the  re. 
peated  assaults  of  a superior  enemy 
There  appeared  thus  no  prospect  of 
safety  but  by  quitting  the  city,  and 
throwing  themselves  among  the  moun- 
tains  of  Ronda.  From  this  moment 
their  progress  presented  a series  of  ad- 
venture and  privation,  of  which  history 
offers  few  examples.  Destitute  of 
clothes,  and  particularly  of  shoes,  they 
procured  some  at  Ronda  and  Ante- 
guera.  At  Grazalema  they  were  re- 
ceived by  the  inhabitants  with  a wel- 
come so  cordial,  as  rekindled  some  de- 
gree of  hope,  and  at  Moron  they  were 
reinforced  by  200  dismounted  dra- 
goons. On  the  4th,  however,  the/ 
were  attacked  there  by  O’Donnell} 
and,  after  a smart  conflict,  obliged  to 
yield  to  superior  forces.  Closely  press- 
ed, driven  from  post  to  post,  and  his 
small  band  daily  thinned  by  desertion, 
Riego  saw  no  longer  any  safety  but 
in  seeking  the  heights  of  the  Sierra 
Morena.  These  could  be  reached, 
however,  only  by  the  bridge  of  Cordo- 
va ; and  Riego  formed  the  daring  re- 
solution of  marching  the  remnant  of 
his  little  band  through  that  large  city. 
This  design  was  successfully  executed. 
“ These  imitators  of  the  Sacred  Bands 
of  Thermopylae  and  Underwald”  pass- 
ed through  the  streets,  barefooted  and 
badly  clothed,  chaunting  the  patriotic 
hymn.  The  few  troops  who  were  in 
the  city  remained  neutral ; the  inha- 
bitants, assembling  in  crowds,  viewed 
with  wonder  and  admiration,  though 
without  taking  part  in  their  favour. 
The  party  crossed  the  Guadalquiver, 
and  hastened  towards  the  mountains ; 
but  at  Fuente  Vejuna,  it  was  overta- 
ken by  the  royal  troops,  and  suffered 
considerable  loss.  Reduced  new  to 
300,  destitute  of  every  thing,  closely 
pursued,  and  hopeless  of  success,  a 
consultation  was  held,  and  the  resolu- 
tion was  formed  to  disperse,  and  each 
individual  seek  safety  for  himself 
“ Such,”  says  San  Miguel,  the  narra- 
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tor,  «*  was  the  fate  of  a column,  wor- 
thy by  its  patriotism  and  valour  of  the 
most  brilliant  triumphs.  Where  so 
many  concurrent  circumstances  com- 
bined against  us,  it  was  morally  im- 
possible for  the  result  to  be  different. 
Fanaticism  on  the  part  of  an  enemy 
dways  more  than  triple  our  number; 
dismay  and  timidity  in  the  well  affect- 
ed ; pusillanimity  and  weakness  in  those 
who  abandoned  usft  the  hour  of  dan- 
ger ; the  violation  Of  promises  by  those 
who  had  engaged  iu  the  cause ; un- 
heard of  labour  and  fatigue  in  6uch  ra- 
pid torrents  and  marches  night  and  day, 
through  a mountainous  country,  inter- 
sected by  ravines, — all  these  circum- 
stances combined  must  have  disheart- 
ened the  bravest  troops.  Wherever,** 
he  added,  “ the  column  of  patriot  sol- 
diers passed,  the  people  applauded 
them,  gave  them  provisions,  effects, 
and  money ; but  no  one  joined  them  ; at 
their  departure  they  wished  them  suc- 
cess, and  then  proceeded  to  prepare  lod- 
gings for  the  troops  that  pursued  them.** 
The  impression  produced  by  these 
events  in  the  part  of  Spain  in  which 
they  took  place,  was  that  of  deep  des- 
pondence with  regard  to  the  success 
of  the  patriotic  cause.  The  column 
of  Riego,  which  had  never  presented 
any  very  formidable  aspect,  was  now 
annihilated  ; while  the  mainbody,  un- 
der Quiroga,  reduced  to  4000  men, 
still  maintained  indeed  a defensive 
attitude,  and  repulsed  all  the  attacks 
made  upon  them  ; but,  inclosed  on  all 
sides  by  superior  forces,  they  had  no 
apparent  means  of  extending  their  ope- 
rations. In  fact,  however,  the  work 
was  already  done.  Riego’s  expedition, 
however  really  abortive,  made  upon 
those  at  a distance  an  illusory  and  bril- 
liant impression.  His  army,  traversing 
the  provinces  of  Andalusia,  and  enter- 
ing their  capitals,  appeared  to  be  in  an 
imposing  and  triumphant  attitude.  In 
*ain  did  the  government  journals  pro- 
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claim  that  it  was  a small  flying  column,1 
driven  from  place  to  place  before  a 
pursuing  enemy.  The  enslaved  state 
of  the  journals,  whatever  benefits  may 
be  supposed  to  arise  from  it  to  govern- 
ment in  the  ordinary  state  of  things,  i» 
fatal  to  it  in  moments  of  crisis  and 
alarm.  Every  thing  which  it  then  ad- 
mits against  itself  is  considered  as  only 
a small  part  of  the  truth  ; while  what 
it  states  on  the  opposite  side  obtains 
no  credit.  The  supposed  triumphant 
spread  of  the  insurrectionary  arms 
through  Andalusia  was  sufficient  to 
blow  into  a flame  those  combustible 
materials,  with  which  the  peninsula 
was  so  amply  stored,  and  to  prepare 
the  downfal  of  a government,  which 
existed  only  upon  the  supposed  hope- 
lessness of  any  attempt  to  overthrow 
it. 

The  first  quarter  in  which  the  flame 
broke  forth  was  Galicia,  where  also  it 
originated  with  the  soldiery.  The  fate 
of  Porlicr  had  left  here  deep  recollec- 
tions, and  many  of  the  officers  there 
had  even  been  involved  with  that  chief. 
The  explosion  took  place  on  the  20th 
February,  the  very  day  that  Venegas, 
a new  governor,  arrived  at  Corunna. 
While  Venegas  was  giving  his  first  au- 
dience, and  receiving  the  congratula- 
tions of  the  authorities,  the  cry  of  “ the 
constitution  !**  was  raised  in  the  square. 
A body  of  the  military,  headed  by  the 
colonel  of  artillery,  Don  Carlos  Espw 
nosa,  and  seconded  by  the  multitude, 
disarmed  the  guards,  entered,  and  in- 
vited the  governor  to  place  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  undertaking.  Oft 
His  refusal,  they  laid  him  under  arrest, 
and  conducted  him,  with  some  others 
who  adhered  to  the  same  system,  to 
fort  San  Antonio.  The  prisons  were 
thrown  open,  and  severataofficers  con- 
fined on  account  of  their  share  in  the 
conspiracy  of  Porlier  were  set  at  liber- 
ty ; His  widow  was  carried  through 
the  streets  in  triumph  ; but  the  joyful 
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occasion  was  stained  by  the  death  of  a 
Serjeant,  who  had  given  information 
against  that  unfortunate  patriot. 

A junta  was  now  formed,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  placed  Don  Pedro 
Ager,  one  of  the  members  of  the  last 
regency,  and  then  resident  at  Betanzos. 
The  direction  of  military  operations 
was  offered  to  Colonel  Espinosa ; but 
he  modestly  solicited,  and  obtained,  a 
preference  for  Colonel  Acevedo.  A 
similar  change  was  effected  at  Ferrol 
on  the  23d,  when  the  inhabitants  join- 
ed in  proclaiming  the  constitution.  At 
Santiago,  the  Count  de  St  Roman,  a 
moderate  and  amiable  man,  called  a 
council  to  decide  on  the  steps  suited 
to  this  exigency.  His  own  opinion  was 
in  favour  of  looking  only  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  place.  DonManuel  Chantre, 
however,  a canon,  started  up,  and  re- 
winding St  Romanthat,in  consequence 
of  the  imprisonment  of  Venegas,  he 
was  now  governor-general  of  the  pro- 
vince, called  upon  him  to  bestir  him- 
self for  its  defence,  to  raise  money,  and 
to  call  out  the  provincial  regimenta^of 
•armed  peasantry.  The  fire  of  this  war- 
like ecclesiastic  was  struck  into  the 
assembly  ; St  Roman,  following  his 
advice,  soon  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  upwards  of  4000  armed  peasantry. 
He  was  unable,  however,  to  maintain 
Santiago  against  the  patriotic  troops, 
which  immediately  advanced  upon  it. 
At  the  same  time,  the  constitution 
was  enthusiastically  proclaimed  at 
Vigo  and  Portuedro.  Although  the 
towns,  however,  were  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  revolutionary  party,  St  Roman 
continued  to  maintain  the  country  po- 
sitions, and  a little  civil  war  of  about 
a month’s  duration  ensued.  The  royal 
troops,  though  rather  more  numerous, 
being  less  warlike  and  disciplined,  were 
successively  driven  from  post  to  post, 
and  theirremains  finally  obliged  to  take 
refuge  within  the  Portuguese  frontier. 
The  only  memorable  event  in  this  con- 
test' was  the  death  of  Colonel  Acevedo. 

4 *>*  m 


who  was  shot  near  Padornelo  by  some 
of  the  militia,  whom  he  was  endeavour- 
ing  to  gain  over  to  his  party. 

In  another  corner  of  Spain,  events 
occurred  of  equally  serious  portent.—* 
Mina,  a name  mighty  and  animating 
to  the  friends  of  Spanish  liberty,  ap- 
peared again  in  his  native  Navarre.  His 
partizans  crowded  round  him,  and  pro- 
claimed him  general-in-chief  of  the  na- 
tional army  of  the4lorth  of  Spain.  At 
the  same  time,  an  effervescence  began  to 
be  felt  in  Arragon  and  Catalonia,  and 
the  governors  of  those  provinces  gave 
notice,  that  they  could  no  longer  be 
answerable  for  their  continued  tranquil- 
lity. 

However  heavily  the  storm  now 
lowered  on  all  sides, the  King  possessed 
still  the  means  of  extricating  himself 
with  honour  and  safety.  Continuing 
to  hold  the  allegiance  of  the  army  and 
of  all  the  great  cities,  hU  position  was 
still  commanding.  Had  he  come  for- 
ward promptly,  and  fulfilled  his  long 
promise  of  granting  a constitution,  be 
might,  in  a great  degree,  have  dictated 
its  forms,  and  reserved  for  himself  a 
commanding  place  in  it.  Only  vacil- 
lating half-measures  were,  however, re- 
sorted to.  An  extraordinary  Council 
of  State  was  called,  where  strong  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  are  reported  to  have 
prevailed,  even  among  the  princes  of 
the  royal  house.  Some  gave  the  roost 
violent  counsels  ; that  the  King  should 
quit  Spain,  and  invoke  the  aid  of  the 
Holy  Alliance  ; but  this  recommenda- 
tion, though  understood  to  be  support- 
ed by  General  Elio,  who  had  been  sent 
for  from  Valencia,  was  not  listened  to* 
An  imperfect  attempt  at  conciliation 
was  made.  The  Council  of  State  was 
divided  into  seven  sections,  for  the  for- 
mation of  a new  code  of  laws,  and  by 
a royal  ordinance,  the  universities,  cor- 
porations, and  even  simple  individuals# 
were  invited  to  communicate  tbeir 
views  upon  this  subject.  This  pro- 
ceeding did  not  pledge  the  Kicg  t0 
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hing,  and  had  entirely  the  aspect 
manoeuvre  to  amuse  the  people, 
be  present  danger  had  blown  by. 
volved,  therefore,  a confession  of 
tness,  without  affording  any  thing 
ttfsfy  the  calls  of  the  nation.  In 
, the  chief  confidence  was  still  pla- 
in military  operations  ; but  while 
he  generals  were  suspected,  either 
eachery  or  incapability,  the  reso- 
tn  was  formed,  to  call  into  active 
ce  the  Cotide  de  Abisbal,  without 
rd  to  his  former  equivocal  conduct 
recent  disgrace.  His  military  ta- 
i and  reputation  might  have  power- 
influence  in  this  extremity,  and  the 
?e  zeal  shewn  by  his  brother*  Jo- 
i O'Donnell,  gave  a favourable  idea 
he  loyalty  of  the  family. 

’he  King  could  not  have  made  a 
« fatal  choice.  Abisbal  was  already 
orrespondence  with  the  revolution- 
chiefs,  and  preparing  to  put  him- 
at  their  head.  How  far  he  could 
justified  in  using  for  this  purpose 
power  placed  in  his  hands  by  the 
ig,  we  shall  not  inquire.  Certain 
»,  being  appointed  to  the  command 
^a  Mancha,  the  first  Use  he  made  of 
ras  to  proclaim  the  constitution  at 
ana,  where  his  brother  Alexander 
nmanded  the  Imperial  regiment. — 
then  went  through  Temblique,  Al- 
gro,  Ciudad  Real,  and  the  other 
ms  of  La  Mancha,  everywhere  ma- 
£ similar  proclamations,  and  coi- 
ling troops.  He  had  thus  soon  form- 
a little  army,  to  which  he  hoped 
ickly  to  add  a great  part  at  least  of 
t commanded  by  Frcyre* 

Affairs  were  now  come  to  a Crisis, 
e revolution  was  no  longer  confined 
the  extremities  of  the  kingdom  $ it 
s at  the  door  ; and  Madrid,  long  se- 
tly  agitated,  and  viewing  with  in- 
se interest  the  movements  in  the  pro- 
ices, began  openly  to  share  them. 

1 universal  ferment  prevailed  among 
t people  j the  soldiers  had  already, 
the  5th,  made  an  attempt  to  raise 


the  stone  of  the  constitution,  and  on 
the  enterprize  being  opposed,  they  de- 
layed, rather  than  renounced  its  execu- 
tion. The  King  and  his  counsellors 
became  now  sensible  that  nothing  was 
left  to  them  but  to  yield.  On  the 
morning  of  the  7th,  an  extraordinary 
gazette  was  published,  convoking  the 
Cortes.  It  was  now  too  late,  however, 
even  for  the  most  ample  concession  5 
nothing  was  left  but  unqualified  sub- 
mission. The  multitude  knew  their 
strength  ; the  whole  population  of  Ma- 
drid, soldiers  and  people,  tumultuously 
assembled,  tore  down  the  placards,  6et 
up  the  constitutional  stone,  and  with 
louderies  demanded  “ the  constitution 
of  1812.’*  Great  agitation  now  pre- 
vailed in  the  palace.  Nothing  could 
be  a more  deep  and  entire  humiliation 
to  the  King,  than  to  restore  a consti- 
tution which  he  had  made  it  his  first 
act  to  dissolve,  with  every  mark  of  re- 
probation ; and  he  had  kept  immured 
for  years  in  dungeons  all  concerned  in 
forming  and  upholding  it.  The  dan- 
ger, however,  was  imminent.  Rallas- 
tero3,  called  from  his  disgrace  in  this 
hour  of  extreme  need,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  person  who  fixed  the 
King’s  wavering  resolutions.  He 
roundly  told  him  that  there  was  not  a 
moment  to  lose  j that  between  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  constitution  and  his 
dethronement,  no  alternative  was  left. 
The  terrified  monarch  hastily  agreed 
to  yield  whatever  was  demanded. — 
The  following  communication  was  im- 
mediately issued  :~ 

“ The  King  our  Lord  deigns  to 
address  to  his  secretaries  of  all  depart- 
ments the  following  royal  decree: — 

“ To  avoid  the  delays  which  might 
take  place  in  consequence  of  the  un- 
certainties experienced  by  the  council 
in  the  execution  of  my  decree  of  yes- 
terday, ordaining  the  immediate  con- 
vocation of  the  Cortes,  and  the  gene- 
ral will  of  the  people  having  beer  pro- 
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nounced,  I have  resolved  to  swear  to 

the  constitution  promulgated  by  th« 
General  and  Extraordinary  Cortes  in 
the  year  1812,  which  you  are  to  hold 
as  understood,  and  to  order  its  prompt 
publication. 

u I,  the  King. 

**  At  the  Palace , March  7th , 1820.” 

Thus  was  established,  without  any 
modification,  the  constitution  of  1812. 
Under  the  circumstances  of  tardy  and 
enforced  acceptance  on  the  part  of  the 
King,  there  was  scarcely  room  for  the 
formation  of  any  other.  Having  re- 
fused the  slightest  concession,  till  he 
felt  the  sword  at  his  breast,  he  was  of 
course,  when  matters  came  to  that  cri- 
sis, obliged  to  accept  any  thing  which 
they  chose  to  dictate.  Even  the  peo- 
ple themselves  had  scarcely  a choice. 
To  have  entered  upon  the  tedious  and 
difficult  task  of  forming  a new  consti- 
tution, to  which  the  only  power  yet 
organized  was  decidedly  hostile,  would 
have  been  too  hazardous.  They  had 
scarcely  an  alternative  but  to  take  the 
constitution  which  they  found  ready 
made.  The  choice,  or  the  accident, 
was,  in  our  opinion,  not  fortunate. 
The  constitution  had  been  formed  by 
men  of  intelligence  and  reflection,  butof 
little  political  experience, and  too  deep- 
ly imbued  with  the  principles  which 
dk’tated  the  French  constitution  of 
1791.  Being  formed  in  Cadiz,  while 
all  the  leading  points  of  the  Peninsula 
were  occupied  by  French  armies,  it 
was  organized  without  any  concur- 
rence, either  of  the  King  or  the  aris- 
tocracy so  that  the  interests  of  those 
bodies,  particularly  the  latter,  were 
very  little  regarded.  The  defects  ari- 
sing  from  these  circumstances,  will,  we 
think,  appear  on  an  examination  of  its 
particular  clauses.  . 

. As  a representative  system,  it  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  broadest  principle  of 
universal  suffrage.  Every  citizen,  ar- 
rived at  full  age,  and  holding  a domi- 
cile within  the  kingdom,  had  an  equal 


vote.  Not  only  was  property  not  re- 
quired as  a qualification  ; it  was  po& 
even  allowed  as  a ground  of  preference. 
This,  we  conceive,  must,  as  society  is 
now  constituted,  be  a radical  defect  in 
every  representative  system.  Intelli- 
gence, anda  certain  degree  of  property, 
must,  at  the  long  run,  go  together. 
The  system  of  universal  suffrage  ne- 
cessarily throws  the  entire  nomination 
into  the  hands  of  the  lowest,  because 
greatly  the  most  numerous  class  ; a 
class  of  all  others  the  least  qualified  to 
judge  well  of  men  and  measures.  In 
hopes  of  breaking  the  force  of  the  de- 
mocratic impulse,  a cumbrous  ma- 
chinery was  adopted  of  election  by 
stages.  The  body  of  voters  in  each 
parish  chose  an  electoral  body,  which 
elected  an  elector  to  be  sent  to  the  as- 
sembly of  the  district.  The  district 
electoral  assembly  chose  a member  for 
the  electoral  assembly  of  the  province, 
which  assembly  at  last  nominated  the 
deputies  to  the  Cortes  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  to  every  70,000  of  the  po- 
pulation. Into  all  these  elaborate  pro- 
cesses, however,  no  element  ever  en- 
tered, except  that  of  the  original  de- 
mocratic electing  body,  which,  though 
it  might  at  first,  by  these  arrangement!, 
be  kept  in  some  degree  under  influence, 
could  not  fail  soon  to  learn  its  strength. 
A peculiar  inconvenience  seems  to  arise 
from  all  the  deputies  of  a province  being 
elected  by  one  assembly  met  in  the  ca- 
pital. The  deputies  to  the  Cortes,  in- 
stead of  being  of  different  views  and 
tempers,  according  to  the  different  dis- 
tricts of  the  province,  will  be  all  of 
that  party  which  has  obtained  a majo- 
rity, however  small,  in  the  one  elector-’ 
al  assembly.  The  deputies  from  any 
province  would  thus  afford  no  view  of 
the  variety  of  sentiment  prevailing  jn 
that  province  ; a great  part,  sometimes 
nearly  the  half  of  its  districts,  would 
be  left  without  any  representation  in 
the  national  Cortes. 

The  next  peculiarity  in  the  Spanish 
constitution,  consisted  in  the  entire 
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exclusion  of  any  other  legislative  as- 
Kmbly,  except  the  one  of  the  Com- 
bo ns,  thus  constituted  by  universal 
fijffrage.  The  aristocracies  of  the  cler- 
gy and  nobles  have  neither  a separate 
House  to  themselves,  nor  any  power  of 
sending  deputies  to  the  one  assembly, 
ihich  constitutes  the  entire  Cortes. 
Kow,  we  believe  that  in  all  sober,  and 
practical  systems,  two  Houses  are  con- 
iidered  essential  to  good  legislation. 
Even  America,  whose  constitution  is 
entirely  formed  on  a republican  basis, 
has  its  Senate,  to  share  and  balance  the 
owerofthe  Houseof  Representatives, 
n Spain,  the  aristocracies  of  the  no- 
bles and  clergy  possessed  such  exten- 
sive wealth,  that  the  denial  of  all  voice 
in  the  national  assembly  placed  them 
ir,  a state  peculiarly  defenceless  ; while 
the  high  influence  which  the  latter  es- 
pecially possessed  over  the  minds  of 
the  people,  rendered  it  exceedingly 
difficult  to  maintain  any  system,  to 
which  they  were  essentially  hostile.  It 
is  indeed  currently  reported,  that  the 
nobility  of  Spain  are  so  far  corrupted 
and  degraded,  as  to  be  incapable  of 
that  manlj?  and  dignified  exercise  of 
their  powers,  which  is  required  in  a 
legislative  body.  Considering  how 
much  it  has  been  the  fashion  of  the  pre- 
sent age  to  decry  all  privileged  bodies, 
we  are  led  to  doubt,  after  all,  whether 
the  Spanish  nobility  be  materially 
worse  than  other  nobilities.  Several 
of  the  highest  rank,  Romana,  Albu- 
querque, Parque,  & c.  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  military  talents, 
m the  war  of  liberation  ; others  have 
been  eminent  for  their  literary  quali- 
fications. Among  such  a body,  in 
every  country,  there  is  a great  deal  of 
idleness  and  dissipation  ; and  the  Spa- 
nish nobility,  possessed  of  immense 
wealth,  without  any  political  action  or 
influence,  were  naturally  ^irown  more 
particularly  into  these  habits.  But  if 
they  had  been  placed  in  a more  digni- 
fied situation,  and  one  affording  scope 


for  the  display  of  their  powers,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  they  would  have 
been  found  to  be  composed  of  the 
6ame  materials  as  the  rest  of  mapkind. 

The  Sovereign,  the  third  branch  of 
the  political  system,  was  by  no  means 
left  in  the  same  destitute  situation.  He 
wanted  indeed  some  powers  which  be- 
long to  the  British  Sovereign.  He 
had  not  the  power  to  prevent  the  as- 
sembling of  the  Corte9,  nor,  when  k 
was  assembled,  to  dissolve  it.  That 
body,  after  completing  it3  annual  ses- 
sion of  three  months,  left  a permanent 
deputation  of  seven,  with  instructions 
to  watch  over  the  maintenance  of  the 
constitution  ; and,  if  it  should  appear 
necessary,  to  call  upon  the  King  to  con- 
voke an  extraordinary  Cortes.  In  the 
passing  of  laws,  he  was  allowed  only 
a limited  veto.  He  might  reject  a 
law  presented  to  him  by  the  Cortes 
during  two  successive  sessions  ; but  if 
again  presented  in  the  third  session, 
his  sanction  could  no  longer  be  refused. 
The  royal  patronage  was  limited  by  the 
nomination  of  a Council  of  State,  con- 
sisting of  forty  members,  each  of  whom 
were  to  be  chosen  by  the  King,  out  of 
a list  of  three  furnished  by  the  Cortes. 
Whenever  an  ecclesiastical  or  judicial 
office  was  to  be  filled,  this  body  fur- 
nished to  the  King  a list  of  three,  out 
of  which  be  made  the  selection.  As 
he  retained;  however,  the  uncontrouled 
disposat  of  all  civil  and  military  ap- 
pointments, his  patronage  could  not 
be  said  to  be  reduced  within  very  nar- 
row limits.  No  treaty  of  offensive  al- 
liance was  valid,  without  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Cortes.  In  other  respects 
the  Spanish  Monarch  had  the  same 
powers  as  the  King  of  Great  Britairi. 
The  limitations  actually  fixed  seem 
founded  upon  good  reasons,  and  lea^e 
still  untouched  the  most  important  at- 
tributes. The  want  under  which  the 
Spanish  King  laboured,  was  that  of  a 
graduation  of  powers;  of  something  in- 
termediate, to  connect  him  with  that 
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.purely  popular  body,  which  held  the 
.sole  legislative  supremacy.  Elements 
so  opposite  brought  into  mutual  ac- 
tion, could  scarcely  escape  collision, 
and  were  inconsistent  with  any  smooth 
and  regular  movement  of  the  political 
machine. 

A general  jubilee  now  took  place 
among  the  friends  of  liberty.  The 
government,  with  apparent  good  will, 
began  to  undo  all  that  for  the  last  six 
years  it  had  been  busied  in  doing.  The 
dungeons  of  Madrid,  of  Cadiz,  and  of 
Ceuta,  gave  up  the  tenants  who,  for 
so  many  years,  had  been  unjustly  im- 
mersed in  their  gloomy  cells.  A royal 
decree  suppressed  the  Inquisition,  and 
ordained  tne  public  sale  of  all  proper- 
ty belonging  to  it.  The  liberty  of  the 
press  was  established  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  by  the  former  Cortes  ; several 
political  journals  were  established  ; the 
coffee-houses  of  Madrid  were  convert- 
ed into  political  clubs.  The  King  and 
Royal  family  studiously  exhibited 
every  symptom  of  a cheerful  acquies- 
cence in  the  new  system.  The  Infant 
Don  Carlos,  on  being  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  national  army,  made 
an  address  to  them,  in  which  he  said, 
**  Equally  faithful  as  yourselves  to  the 
solemn  oath  which  I have  to-day  taken 
before  his  Majesty,  you  will  find  me  a 
leader  who  will  ever  conduct  you  in  the 
path  which  honour  and  duty  prescribe. 
To  love  and  defend  the  country  ; to 
support,  with  unalterable  loyalty,  the 
throne,  and  the  sacred  person  of  the 
monarch,  who  is  the  &upport  of  civil 
liberty  and  the  national  grandeur  ; to 
respect  the  laws ; to  maintain  public 
order;  to  submit  to  all  sacrifices  which 
the  common  weal  requires;  to  unite, 
in  affection  and  sentiment  with  other 
Spaniards,  and  to  concur  with  them  in 
the  establishment  and  consolidation  of 
the  constitutional  system  ; to  observe 
an  exact  discipline,  and  the  subordina- 
tion so  necessary  in  troops; — such,  sol- 
diers, are  your  sacred  duties ; such  are 


those  which  will  render  you  worthy  ( 
the loveof  your fellow-citizensin  peaa 
and  redoubtable  to  yourenemies  in  war 
such,  in  fine,  are  the  duties  which  th 
King  expects  from  you,  and  of  whicl 
your  first  companion  in  arms  will  male 
it  his  ambition  to  set  you  an  example 

« It  is  thus  that  the  august  thrum 
of  Alphonso  and  of  Ferdinand  wil 
shed  a lustre  on  this  heroic  nation 
unknown  even  in  the  most  gloriou* 
ages  of  the  monarchy  ; and  Ferdinand 
VII.,  our  beneficent  King,  the  found- 
er of  Spanish  liberty,  the  father  of  the 
country,  will  be  one  of  the  mosthappy, 
the  most  powerful  of  monarchs,  since 
he  rests  his  high  authority  on  the  in- 
destructible basis  of  the  love  and  ve- 
neration of  his  people.” 

In  the  provinces,  the  constitution 
had  been  either  established  before  the 
notice  from  Madrid  arrived,  or  vai 
then  instantly  and  harmoniously  ac- 
cepted. At  Saragossa  and  Navarre, 
it  was  proclaimed  several  days  previ- 
ous. At  Barcelona,  on  the  10th  March, 
the  people,  though  ignorant  of  the 
events  at  Madrid,  compelled  General 
Castano9  to  follow  the  example*  At 
Valencia,  Elio  with  difficulty  escaped 
from  the  fury  of  the  populace;  to 
save  him,  it  was  necessary  to  lodge 
him  in  the  prison.  In  Galicia,  San 
Roman,  who  still  headed  troops  in  op- 
position to  the  new  system,  instantly 
called  upon  them  to  give  their  oath  in 
support  of  the  constitution.  In  An- 
dalusia, a friendly  correspondence  suc- 
ceeded to  the  hostile  operations  he* 
tween  Riego  and  O'Donnell.  0D® 
dismal  event  interrupted  the  general 
harmony,  and  ca9t  a gloom  over  a 
change  that  wore  otherwise  so  auspi- 
cious an  aspect. 

General  Freyre,  who  had  hitherto 
acted  steadily  in  support  of  the  royal 
authority,  appears,  on  receiving  intel- 
ligence of  file  desertion  of  Absbal,  to 
have  suddenly  formed  an  opposite  re- 
solution. On  the  9th,  he  entered 
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diz  fit  twelve  o’clock,  and  announced 
his  determination  to  proclaim  the  con* 
ftitution.  As  the  people,  who  assem- 
bled in  crowds,  appeared  impatient  of 
iny  delay,  he  solemnly  made  oath  to  it, 
and  promised  that  the  remaining  so- 
lemnities should  be  duly  performed  on 
the  following  day.  The  people  imme- 
diately raised  a flag,  inscribed  “ Long 
live  the  constitution,  and  Freyre  our 
regenerator.”  At  the  same  time,  they 
promised  to  bury  all  past  enmities  in 
oblivion.  An  invitation  was  soon  sent 
to  the  chiefs  of  the  army  on  the  Isle  of 
Leon,  to  be  present  at  the  solemnity 
of  the  approaching  day.  Quiroga, 
however,  declined  attending  himself, 
but  sent  San  Miguel,  Arco  Aguerro, 
Galiano,  and  another  of  his  principal 
officers.  The  night  was  now  spent  in 
joyful  preparations  for  to-morrow’s 
festival ; the  fronts  of  the  houses  were 
lavishly  adorned,  and  the  whole  body 
of  the  people,  in  their  festal  dresses, 
filled  at  ten  o'clock  the  square  of  St 
Antonio.  As  they  were  waiting  there 
for  the  arrival  of  General  Freyre  to 
begin  the  ceremony,  a report  of  mus- 
quetry  waa  suddenly  heard,  and  the 
troops  instantly  began  to  fire  on  the 
multitude.  The  affrighted  crowd  fled 
in  all  directions,  pressed  and  overturn- 
ed upon  each  other  ; while  the  troops 
pursued,  massacring  all  whom  they  en* 
countered.  Even  the  houses  did  not 
shelter  the  wretched  inhabitants  ; and 
Cadiz  was  for  several  hours  like  a city 
given  up  to  pillage.  The  carnage  of 
this  dreadful  day  was  afterwards  found 
to  amount  to  460  killed,  and  upwards 
of  1000  wounded.  The  deputies  from 
the  national  army  called  upon  General 
Freyre  for  his  pledged  protection, 
which  he  was  able  to  make  good  only 
by  conveying  them  out  of  his  house 
by  the  roof,  and  thence  to  the  fort  of 
St  Sebastian.  Notwithstanding  a long 
investigation  afterwards  carried  on,  the 
origin  of  this  dreadful  affair  was  never 
fully  ascertained.  General  Freyre’$ 


conduct  towards  the  deputies  seems  to 
acquit  him  from  the  suspicions  which 
were  at  the  time  strongly  urged  against 
him  ; but  Valdes,  who,  as  governor  of 
Cadiz,  had  always  shewn  an  embitter- 
ed enmity  against  liberal  opinions,  and 
Campana,  in  consequence  of  a mili- 
tary order  published  by  him  next  day, 
sanctioning  the  conduct  of  the  sol- 
diers,  were  strongly  suspected  of  at 
least  approving  this  outrage.  Two 
days  after,  intelligence  was  received  at 
Madrid  ; the  soldiers  were  then  seized 
with  alarm  ; and  the  inhabitants,  rising 
tumultuously,  massacred  Beveral  of 
them.  At  length  the  government  ha- 
ving ,suDerseded  Valdes  and  Campa- 
na, and  appointed  O’Lonoju  governor 
of  Cadiz,  with  orders  to  make  a strict 
inquiry  into  this  unhappy  affair,  the 
minds  of  men  were  gradually  tranquil- 
lized. That  part  of  General  FreyreV 
army,  which  shewed  itself  still  averse 
to  the  new  system,  was  dissolved  ; the 
rest  united  itself  to  the  army  of  the 
Isle  of  Leon,  which  was  thus  swelled 
to  12,000  men. 

The  nation  now  occupied  itself 
busily  in  the  election  of  members  for 
the  approaching  Cortes.  The  opera- 
tion was  carried  on  tranquilly,  and 
with  a decided  preference  of  the  libe- 
ral party.  Many  who  had  been  mem- 
bers of  the  Cortes  of  Cadiz  were  now 
re-elected  ; to  which  were  added  Qui- 
roga, and  other  military  men,  who 
had  taken  an  active  part  on  the  pre-* 
sent  occasion.  Meantime  there  were 
not  even  now  wanting  some  anti-revo- 
lutionary symptoms.  At  Saragossa, 
on  the  14th  May,  a band  of  four 
or  five  hundred  men,  invited  by  the 
monks,  rushed  to  the  public  square, 
overturned  the  stone  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  soon  raised  a mob,  who  join- 
ed them  in  crying,  u Religion  ! the 
King  ! down  with  the  constitution !" 
General  Haro, however, fell  upon  them* 
with  two  regiments,  and  after  killing 
and  wounding  a considerable  number, 
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succeeded  in  dispersing  the  rest.  The 
Marquis  d’Alazan,  to  whose  dissen- 
sions with  Haro  this  disturbance  was 
artly  attributed,  was  removed  from 
is  situation  as  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince. 

In  Galicia,  matters  threatened  to 
assume  a more  serious  character.  Don 
Manuel  Chantre,  whose  zeal  has  been 
already  commemorated,  united  himself 
with  some  other  chiefs,  who  assumed 
the  title  of  the  “ Apostolical  Junta  of 
Galicia/’  They  collected  within  the 
frontiers  of  Portugal  a body  of  scat- 
tered troops  and  peasantry,  with  which 
they  crossed  the  Minho,  and  endea- 
voured to  rouse  Galicia  into  insurrec- 
tion. In  fact,  before  Espinosa  could 
collect  his  troops,  they  had  swelled  to 
between  2000  and  3000  men,  and  were 
threatening  Tuy.  Here,  however,  se- 
veral encounters  took  place,  in  which 
they  were  completely  worsted,  and 
obliged  to  re-enter  Portugal,  with  the 
loss  of  their  standards  and  baggage. 
Two  of  their  chiefs  were  afterwards 
delivered  up  by  the  Portuguese  govern- 
ment, at  the  urgent  request  of  Spain. 
They  were  found  to  maintain  secret 
correspondence  with  malcontents  in 
Andalusia,  and  even  with  secret  com- 
mittees in  the  capital. 

The  6th  of  June  formed  the  impor- 
tant and  long  expected  day  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Cortes.  A fortnight 
was  consumed  in  the  examination  of 
their  powers,  and  other  preliminary 
matters  ; and  it  was  not  till  the  9th 
July,  that  the  solemn  opening  took 
place.  The  King  was  attended  by  the 
Queen,  the  royal  family,  and  the  corps 
diplomatique . After  renewing  the  oath 
of  fidelity  to  the  constitution,  he  made 
hisopening  speech,  in  which  he  strong- 
ly expressed  his  attachment  to,  and  de- 
termination to  support,  the  new  or- 
der of  things.  *l  At  length/’  said  he, 
€<  has  come  the  day,  the  object  of  my 
ardent  wishes,  when  I see  myself  sur- 


rounded by  the  representative*  of  the 
heroic  and  generous  Spanish  nation  ; 
and  when  a solemn  oath  identifies  my 
interests  and  those  of  my  family  with 
the  interests  of  my  people.  Since  the 
excess  of  the  evil  has  called  forth  the 
unequivocal  expression  of  the  general 
wish  of  the  nation,  an  expression  long 
dimmed  by  deplorable  circumstances, 
that  are  now  banished  from  our  me- 
mory, I have  determined  to  embrace 
the  system  which  the  nation  desired, 
and  to  swear  to  the  political  constitu- 
tion of  the  monarchy,  sanctioned  by 
the  general  and  extraordinary  Cortes 
of  tne  year  1812;  since  the  crown 
and  the  n&tion  have  both  recovered 
their  legitimate  rights,  my  resolutioa 
being  the  more  free  and  spontaneous, 
as  it  is  moreconformable  to  the  interests 
of  the  Spanish  people,  whose  happi- 
ness never  ceased  to  be  the  object  of 
my  sincerest  intentions.”  After  ta-  j 
king  a view  of  the  state  of  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  administration,  he  con- 
cluded : “ It  is  to  the  establishment 
and  the  entire  and  inviolable  mainte- 
nance of  the  constitution,  that  I will 
consecrate  the  powers  which  this  same 
constitution  assigns  to  the  royal  autho- 
rity ; in  it  1 will  concentrate  my  power, 
my  happiness,  and  my  glory." 

The  address  to  be  made  in  reply 
wa6  the  subject  of  some  discussion! 
and  that  finally  agreed  upon,  while  it 
very  strongly  expressed  the  feelings  ot 
duty  and  attachment,  failed  not  to  in- 
sinuate pretty  decided  lessons  as  to 
what  was  their  opinion  of  past  events, 
and  what  conduct  they  now  expected 
to  meet  with  from  the  King  and  his 
Ministers.  “ While,”  it  is  said,  “they 
act  with  the  prudence  and  dignity 
worthy  the  representatives  of  a great 
and  generous  nation,  the  Cortes  ex* 
pect  to  find  in  your  Majesty’s  goiern- 
ment  that  vigour  and  co-operation 
which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
establishment  of  a new  system,  and  iof  > 
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the  removal  of  those  obstacles  which 
impede  the  march  of  national  prospe- 
rity. 

«*  The  national  Congress  will  em- 
ploy itself  with  the  utmost  assiduity 
for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  impo- 
sed upon  it  by  the  people ; and,  co- 
operating with  your  Majesty,  will  ap- 
ply the  remedies  which  the  deplorable 
state  of  the  country  demands,  and  to 
which  it  has  been  reduced  by  the  mal- 
administration of  former  times,  and  by 
the  ruinous  system  adopted  during  the 
last  six  years.” 

In  conclusion  they  observe  : — “ In 
taking  the  first  steps  in  their  career 
for  consolidating  public  prosperity,  ex- 
ecuting the  constitution,  and  protect- 
ing religion,  the  rights  of^the  throne 
and  of  the  people,  the  Cortes  found 
their  most  flattering  hopes  on  the  so- 
lemn promise  of  your  Majesty  to  en- 
force the  strict  observance  of  that  fun- 
damental law  which  is  the  best  guaran- 
tee of  the  rights  of  your  crown.  Faith- 
ful observers  themselves  of  that  consti- 
tution, the  Cortes,  in  imitation  of  your 
Majesty’s  example,  will  place  all  their 
glory  and  happiness  in  their  constitu- 
tional powers.  In  offering  to  your 
Majesty  proofs  of  a sincere  attach- 
ment to  your  royal  person  and  august 
family,  the  Cortes  hope  to  find  a firm 
support  in  the  zeal,  patriotism,  and 
knowledge  of  your  Majesty’s  govern- 
ment. Thus  will  your  Majesty  return 
the  love  of  the  people,  and  we  prove 
ourselves  worthy  of  their  confidence/* 

The  first  business  on  which  the 
Cortes  entered,  consisted  in  receiving 
from  the  different  ministers,  a view  of 
the  state  of  their  respective  depart- 
ments ; on  which  occasion,  facts  were 
disclosed  which  excited  the  deepest 
interest,  but  inspired  the  most  gloomy 
impression. 

The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
announced  that  the  relations  of  the  na- 
tion with  foreign  powers  were  perfect- 
ly pacific  and  amicable,  except  with 


regard  to  the  Court  of  Portugal  arid 
the  United  States.  With  the  former, 
he  observed,  “ some  differences  exist  re- 
specting the  capture  of  Monte-Video, 
and  with  the  latter  on  the  subject  of 
the  treaty  of  the  Floridas ; but  the 
principles  of  moderation  and  justice 
which  direct  the  diplomatic  operations 
give  us  reason  to  hope  that  these  dif- 
ferences will  be  adjusted  honourably 
for  Spain,  and  that  they  will  not  alter 
in  the  slightest  degree  the  system  of 
peace  established  in  Europe.” 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior  gave  a 
detail  of  &11  the  branches  of  the  public 
administration  connected  with  his  de- 
partment, and  specified  the  means 
adopted  for  its  improvement.  This  de- 
partment of  government  would  require 
* the  longer  time  in  organizing,  as  every 
thing,  must  be  regenerated  conform- 
ably to  the  report  on  the  political  eco- 
nomy and  civil  administration  of  the 
kingdom^in  order  to  give  a new  sti- 
mulus to  agriculture,  commerce,  ma- 
nufactures, and  the  arts,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  general  prosperity  of  the  na- 
tion. 

The  Minister  of  the  Colonies,  in  hit 
expost  on  the  situation  of  America, 
detailed,  among  a variety  of  other  to- 
pics, the  measures  adopted  by  the 
King  for  the  reconcilement  of  sub- 
sisting differences,  and  the  re*union  of 
the  colonies  to  the  mother  country. 
He  dissipated  the  mischievous  rumourt 
which  had  been  circulated  of  a contem- 
plated expedition  to  America,  and  ex- 
plained what  had  given  rise  to  those 
false  rumours. 

The  report  of  the  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice embraced  only  the  period  subse- 
quent to  the  9th  of  March  of  this  year. 
He  gave  an  account  of  the  decrees 
signed  by  the  King  for  consolidating 
the  constitutional  system,  and  causing  * 
the  laws  to  be  observed — of  the  state 
of  the  roval  courts,  and  other  tribun- 
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the  Judges  in  First  Instance,  conform- 
ably to  the  district  divisions  adopted 
by  the  Cortes.  He  stated,  that  some 
ecclesiastic  prebendaries  had  been  dis- 
posed of  to  recompense  different  indi- 
viduals named,  and  who  had  been  per- 
secuted on  account  of  their  adherence 
to  the  constitutional  system.  He 
dwelt  much  on  the  measures  adopted 
with  respect  to  the  regular  clergy, 
which  he  represented  as  equally  ad- 
vantageous to  that  body  and  the  na- 
tion ; and  stated  the  arrangements  made 
for  preventing  the  increase  of  Jesuit 
convents,  by  allowing  only  orte  in  towns 
which  before  had  several,  and  taking 
. public  instruction  out  of  their  hands. 

, The  Minister  finally  defended  the  mea- 
sures which  had  been  adopted  for  se- 
curing the  deputies  who  signed  the  re- 
presentation of  the  year  1814,  and  on 
whom  it  is  reserved  for  the  Cortes  to 
pronounce  judgment. 

The  report  of  the  Minister  of  War 
produced  the  roost  afflicting  impres- 
sion. It  appeared  that  this  department 
was  in  the  most  deplorable  condition  $ 
that  it  was  indispensably  necessary  im- 
mediately to  effect  a reform  in  the 
army,  and  to  change  its  organization  ; 

' that  the  existing  military  force,  com- 
prising all  arms,  was  about  53,705 
men,  exclusive  of  the  royal  guard,  and 
7083  cavalry  ; that,  notwithstanding 
the  reduction  of  10,000  officers,  the 
number  retained  was  beyond  all  pro- 
portion to  the  men ; that  the  corps 
of  the  royal  guard  was  greatly  dimi- 
nished ; that  the  want  of  money,  and 
partial  distributions  of  pay,  had  redu- 
ced the  officers  to  the  greatest  priva- 
tions ; that  the  major  part  of  them  had 
remained  for  years  on  half-pay,  though 
in  active  service  ; that  the  army  was  in 
a state  of  shameful  nudity  ; that  in  the 
cavalry  only  15  regiments  had  their 
clothing  and  equipments  in  tolerable 
condition  ; that  the  clothing  and  arms 
i of  the  infantry  were  not  uniform,  and 


generally  bad  ; that  they  had  only 

87.000  muskets,  of  which  6000  were 
unserviceable  ; that  the  cavalry  had 

10.000  carbines,  and  that  in  the  pistols 
and  swords  there  was  no  uniformity  ; 
and  that  the  saddlery  articles  were  re- 
gular only  in  seven  regiments. 

The  Minister  next  described  the  de- 
plorable state  of  the  artillery,  which 
was  wholly  destitute  of  materiel , and 
had  a supply  of  ammunition  scarcely 
sufficient  for  a single  day’s  service  in 
battle.  The  militia  corps  raised  in 
1818  presented  a force  of  33, 809  men, 
commanded  by  140  chiefs  ; the  gar- 
risons, castles,  &c.,  were  in  the  most 1 
wretched  condition,  as  well  as  the  for- 
tresses on  the  coast.  The  military  edu- 
cation had  not  undergone  any  change; 
and  the  department  of  theoretical  and 
practical  instruction  for  the  military 
required  no  reformation.  The  retire- 
ments granted  to  officers  had  produ- 
ced a saving : and  the  number  of  in- 
valids was  7838  men. 

He  then  recapitulated  the  total  force 
of  the  Peninsula  ; that  of  the  infantry, 
including  the  militia,  he  stated  to  con- 
sist of  87,779  men  ; the  cavalry  of 
6338  ; and  the  expence  of  the  whole 
army  he  estimated  at  352,607,000  reals 
(88,151,750  francs).  .. 

He  then  entered  upon  the  details  of 
the  colonial  establishments.  “ The  is- 
lands of  Porto-Rico,  St  Domingo, 
and  Cuba,  enjoy,  profound  tranquilli- 
ty. In  Mexico  there  exist  only  a 
few  bands  of  insurgents,  which  can- 
not occasion  any  apprehensions ; but 
it  is  necessary,  he  observed,  to  keep 
that  country  on  a war  footing.  The 
ravages  of  the  revolutions  are  severely 
felt  in  South  America,  which  experi- 
ences the  effects  of  a war  excited  by 
the  ambition  of  foreigners.”  Though 
it  is  impossible  to  give  a correct  state- 
ment of  the  military  forces  in  these 
countries,  the  Minister  announced  that, 

since  1815,  not  less  than  42,177  nien 
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f all  arms  had  been  transported  thi- 
ter,  of  whom  5000  were  of  Porto- 

JLCO. 

•4  The  forces  in  the  island  of  Cuba, 
eluding  the  militia,  amount  to  10,995 
ten,  and  977  horses ; those  in  North 
tmerica  to  41,036  infantry  and  caval- 
ry who  occupy  an  extent  of  82,142 
|uare  leagues.  Lastly,  by  adding  the 
oops  which  are  on  other  stations  of 
oulh  America,  consisting  of  about 
0,178  men,  who  form  the  garrisons  of 
he  Philippines,  it  will  be  found  that 
he  army  in  the  colonies  amounts  to 
>6,578  men,  and  8419  horsesi  The 
ramsons  in  America  are  in  the  worst 
>ossible  state." 

The  Minister  of  Marine  gave  an  ac- 
rount  in  his  report  of  the  dilapidated 
:ondition  to  which  his  department  had 
>een  reduced  : he  urged  the  necessity 
>f  regenerating  this  most  important 
>ranch,  and  of  increasing  ibto  thp  high* 
;st  possible  pitch,  by  building  as  many 
ships  as  the  state  of  the  finances  will 
admit.  He  referred  to  a proposition 
submitted  to  the  former  Cortes,  to  in- 
crease the  navy  to  20  ships  of  the  line, 
20  frigates,  18  corvettes,  26  brigan- 
tines, and  18  sloops  of  war. 

The  Minister  of  the  Finances  enter- 
ed into  a long  and  complicated  state* 
ment.  He  rendered  an  account  of  the 
6tate  of  the  Treasury  pn  the  9th  of 
March,  explained  the  available  resour- 
ces, and  pointed  out  a practicable  mode 
of  supplying  the  deficiencies.  He  pro- 
posed some  modification  of  the  dota- 
tions to  the  Royal  family,  and  solicit- 
ed the  approbation  of  the  Cortes  to  a 

Bearing  interest, 

Not  bearing  interest. 


The  civil  list  was  allowed  to  remain 
without  any  reduction  at  45,000,000 
reals  (506,000/.)  but  the  estimate  for 
foreign  affairs  was  cut  down  from  18 


loan  of  40,000,000r.  opened  by  the 
King, and  towardswhichonly5, OCX), 000 
had  been  subscribed.  He  described 
the  wretched  state  of  the  finances,  in- 
dicated the  mode  of  improving  the  sys- 
tem, and  the  difficulties  opposed  to  a 
reformation.  He  specified  the  abuses 
— and  one  of  the  principal,  the  taxes 
imposed  as  merely  provisional,  and 
which  were  never  suppressed  in  Spain. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  consulting  the 
opinions  and  the  abilities  of  the  people 
before  they  should  be  subjected  to  a 
new  plan  of  taxation.  He  explained 
the  causes  which  were  opposed  to  the 
establishment  of  direct  contributions, 
and  mentioned  the  indisposition  of  the 
clergy,  the  nobility,  and  persons  in 
office,  to  contribute  their  proportions, 
as  one  of  the  principal  impediments. 
He  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  a 
reform,  and  to  give  publicity  to  every 
thing  connected  with  the  finances.  The 
Minister  concluded  his  report  by  point- 
ing out  the  inaccuracy  and  the  inutili- 
ty of  custom-house  codes  ; the  injuri- 
ous and  mischievous  tendency  of  the 
prohibitory  laws:  he  proposed  the 
union  of  the  department  of  the  Posts 
to  that  of  the  Finances,  and  reproba- 
ted the  absurdity  of  thepenal  laws  with 
regard  to  the  system  or  finance. 

In  detailing  the  procedure  of  the 
Cortes,  we  shall  begin  by  endeavour- 
ing  to  give  a view  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  sought  to  remedy  the  dis- 
tressed state  of  the  finauces.  Accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  Committee, 
the  debt  of  Spain  was  (in  round  num« 
bers,) 

Reals  vellon. 

6.814.780.000  L.  76,51 6,200 

7.405.792.000  83,315,160 

14,220,572,000  159,830,360 

to  12  millions  ; that  of  judicial  esta- 
blishments from  23  to  12  millions  ; 
that  of  the  marine  from  100  to  80 
millions ; that  of  the  war  department 
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from  875  to  830  millions.  The  entire 
estimate  of  expenditure  amounted  to 
702,802,000  reals,  while  that  of  reve- 
nue did  not  exceed  5 30,39 1, 000  reals, 
leaving  a deficit  of  172,408,000  reals, 
(1,939,580/.) 

The  measure  by  which  the  Commit- 
tee proposed  to  meet  this  unfavour- 
able state  of  the  national  finances,  was 
of  a very  critical  and  dubious  nature. 
They  expressed  their  belief  that  the 
plan  proposed  with  regard  to  church 
lands,  and  the  ameliorations  introduced 
by  the  Cortes,  would  shortly  relieve 
the  nation  from  its  present  financial 
pressure  ; that  in  the  mean  time  the 
urgent  object  was  to  meet  the  existing 
distress.  They  conceived  that  the  sys- 
tem of  loan,  however  much  to  be  ge- 
nerally deprecated,  above  all  in  time  of 
peace,  was  justified  by  this  peculiar 
concurrence  of  circumstances.  It  was 
proposed  to  raise  a loan  of 200,000,000 
reals,  (2,250,000/.)  to  provide  for  the 
exigencies  of  the  following  year. 

The  most  important  measures  of  the 
Cortes  were  those  which  related  to 
permanent  reforms  in  the  political  sys- 
tem of  Spain.  The  greatest  check  to 
agricultural  improvement  arose  from 
the  enormous  extent  of  the  system  of 
maiorats  or  entails,  which  had  been 
prompted  by  the  ancient  over-weening 
pride  of  the  Spanish  grandees.  This 
6ystem,  which  began  only  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  now  extended  over  by 
far  the  greatest  part  of  the  lands  in  the 
kingdom.  The  accumulation  of  pro- 

n was  accordingly  immense  ; near- 
e whole  province  of  Andalusia 
was  the  property  of  three  of  the  great 
nobles.  This  system  was  at  once  un- 
favourable to  all  improvement  in  cul- 
tivation, and  prevented  the  growth  of 
any  independent  and  respectable  body 
of  small  proprietors.  The  Commit- 
tee to  whom  this  subject  was  referred, 
proposed  to  render  all  lands  in  the 
kingdom  60  far  free,  that  their  pos- 
sessors might  dispone  the  whole  to  their 


own  children ; but  to  strangers  they 
could  dispone  only  one  half.  No  new 
entail  could  be  founded  but  by  the 
express  permission  of  the  Cortes,  which 
was  to  grant  it  only  for  weighty  rea- 
sons, such  as  important  services  ren- 
dered to  the  country.  No  new  en- 
tail was  to  exceed,  for  the  Spanish 
grandees,  80,000  ducats  of  annual- 
rent  ; for  tilled  persons  40,000  ; for 
private  individuals  20,000.  No  en- 
tail could  be  made  for  less  than  6000 
ducats. 

This  law,  after  a long  and  animated 
discussion,  passed  on  the  12th  Octo- 
ber. Some  displeasure  was  felt  by 
those  nobles  who  had  the  greatness  of 
their  order  deeply  at  heart ; but  as  it 
caused  no  personal  inconvenience  t6 
any,  and  afforded  to  many  of  the  great- 
est proprietors  the  means  of  freeing 
themselves  from  large  debts  in  which 
they  were  involved,  it  never  gave  rise 
to  any  serious  dissatisfaction  or  com- 
plaint. 

The  case  was  different  with  regard 
to  the  measure  which  came  next  un- 
der discussion.  The  enormous  accu- 
mulation of  property  in  the  hands  of 
the  religious  orders,  was  another  evil 
under  which  Spain  had  long  groaned. 
In  1769,  there  were  found  to  be  in 
that  country  205 1 convents,  and  6 1 ,327 
monks  and  nuns,  nor  was  there  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  number  had 
diminished  since  that  time.  The  wealth 
of  these  orders  presented  also  a tempt- 
ing prospect  of  relieving  those  finan- 
cial embarrassments  under  which  the 
nation  60  deeply  laboured.  Under  the 
impulse  of  these  views,  a proposition 
W’as  brought  forward  for  the  entire 
suppression  of  the  religious  orders,  and 
for  declaring  their  property  national . 
This  measure  was  supported,  not  only 
by  the  Count'de  Toreno,  and  other 
lay  deputies,  but  even  by  Castrillo,  the 
auxiliary  bishop,  who  declared,  that 
however  painful  the  proposition  was 
to  his  feelings,  he  conceived  himself 
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nd  to  support  it,  as  eminently  con- 
ive  to  the  public  good.  In  proof 
the  legality  of  the  measure,  orders 
e quoted,  made  at  different  eras, 
ler  to  prevent  new  foundations,  or 
eform  those  that  already  subsisted, 
ny  states,  it  was  observed,  had  re- 
sized the  principle  of  the  sale  of 
lesiastical  property,  and  even  the 
igs  of  Spain,  Charles  III.  and 
irles  IV.  had  recourse  to  it,  at  a 
e when  the  national  debt  was  much 
i than  now.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
s urged,  that  the  right  of  property 
corporations  was  as  sound  as  in  in- 
iduals  ; that  .the  regular  clergy 
med  an  essential  part  of  the  Catho. 

religion  ; and  to  destroy  the  one 
is  to  attack  the  other.  The  indi- 
lual  distress  which  would  thus’be 
used,  was  also  much  insisted  upon, 
emonstrances  against  this  measure 
rre  addressed  to  the  Cortes  by  the 
nerals  of  the  Capuchins,  and  of  the 
anciscan  orders;  the  one  distinguish- 
, by  its  moderation,  and  the  other  by 
» fulminating  zeal.  Notwithstand- 
g all  opposition,  the  law  was  adopt- 
i on  the  1st  October.  All  the  orders 
ere  suppressed,  and  only  eight  con- 
;nt3  were  preserved  to  maintain  the 
ivine  worship  in  some  ancient  and  ce* 
brated  sanctuaries.  The  monks  se- 
ilarised  were  to  receive  from  100  to 
30  ducats,  according  to  their  age  and 
tuation.  There  was  a prohibition  to 
)und  any  convent,— to  admit  any  pro- 
?s$ion — and  upon  monks  to  take  any 
ow. 

> , 

This  innovation  in  itself,  and  in  the 
bstract,  was  satisfactory  and  neces- 
ary  for  Spain  ; yet  as  respects  the 
aanner  and  degree  in  which  it  was  ear- 
ned into  execution,  it  can  scarcely  be 
lenied  to  be  premature  and  precipi- 
ate.  Monastic  establishments  had  been 
is  it  were  interwoven  into  the  whole 
rame  of  Spanish  society.  A great 
part  of  the  population,  and  not  the 
worst  part,  still  looked  up  to  this  body 


* 

as  their  oracles.  Before  violently  sub* 
verting  an  institution  rendered  vene- 
rable  by  so  many  ages  duration,  time 
should  have  been  allowed  to  sap  it  by 
the  gradual  diffusion  of  knowledge  and 
liberal  ideas,  through  the  influence  of 
the  new  institutions.  As  it  stood,  this 
numerous  body,  holding  such  sway 
over  the  public  mind,  were  turned  loose 
with  hearts  rankling  with  the  deepest 
bitterness  against  the  government  from 
which  they  had  experienced  such  treat- 
ment. All  the  glories  of  the  order 
were  now  annihilated  ; its  members  re- 
duced to  a state  of  comparative  beg- 
gary ; and  the  numerous  mendicants 
who  were  accustomed  to  receive  sup- 
plies at  the  convent  gates,  were  thrown 
mto  a state  of  absolute  destitution.— - 
These  suffering  classes  have  ever  since 
maintained  a perpetual  forties  of  insur- 
rection, which  has  deprived  the  consti- 
tutional government  of  stability  and 
tranquillity,  and  has  only  been  sup- 
pressed by  exertions,  to  which  their 
means  and  resources  were  very  inade- 
quate. 

If  we  censure  this  proceeding  of  the 
Cortes  as  rash  and  ill-timed,  there  are 
others  which  we  must  stigmatize  aa 
essentially  and  radically  evil.  In  a sys- 
tem which  professed  to  be  entirely 
founded  upon  liberal  principles,  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  free 
trade  would  have  formed  an  essential 
element.  The  country  of  Ustariz,  of 
Campomaues,  and  of  Jovellanos,  seem- 
ed ripe  for  an  enlightened  system  in 
this  branch  of  economy.  Those  great 
men  were  however  no  more,  and  their 
mantle  had  not  fallen  on  any  of  the 
. present  generation.  On  the  contrary, 
every  nerve  was  strained  by  the  Cortes, 
to  carry  to  a greater  height  that  sys- 
tem of  monopoly,  by  the  action  of 
which  Spain  had  been  undone.  Re- 
solutions were  adopted  by  that  assem- 
bly, and  exhortations  addressed  to  the 
Royal  Family,  to  wear  nothing  but  of 
Spanish  manufacture.  In  the  com* 
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mercial  regulations,  the  leading  prin- 
ciple was  made  to  be,  that  nothing 
which  Spain  could  produce  within  it- 
self, should  be  allowed  to  be  import- 
ed. Particular  care  was  taken  to  keep 
down  the  intercourse  with  France, 
the  country  of  all  others  from  whose 
trade  Spain  might  have  derived  the 
greatest  benefit.  This  system  was 
every  way  ruinous.  It  crushed  the 
germs  of  that  prosperity  which  would 
have  been  the  natural  consequence  of 
freedom  and  security  of  property  ; 
while  the  distress  generated  by  it  threw 
ft  general  discredit  upon  the  constitu- 
tional system  to  which  it  was  ifnputed. 
In  consequence  of  it  also,  the  finan- 
cial embarrassment  instead  of  being 
remedied  grew  more  and  more  severe. 
The  contraband  trade,  which  had  al- 
ways been  one  of  the  greatest  scourges 
of  Spain,  was  trebled ; and  with  it  those 
habits  of  tumultuous  and  irregular  as- 
semblage, which  passed  by  an  easy 
transition  into  insurrection.  Thus, 
this  voluntary  sacrifice  of  her  trade, 
not  only  impoverished  Spain,  but  pro- 
ved one  of  the  strongest  bars  to  the 
preservation  of  that  tranquillity  which 
she  ought  to  have  sacrificed  almost 
any  thing  to  maintain. 

The  establishments  fcr  education 
were  carried  by  the  Cortes  to  a laud- 
able, almost  excessive  extent.  There 
were  to  be  three  gradations  of  schools 
throughout  the  kingdom  ; the  first  for 
elementary  instruction,  of  w'hich  there 
was  to  be  one  for  every  five  hundred 
families,  and  where  the  catechism  of 
the  constitution  was  to  be  carefully 
taught.  The  second  degree  w’as  for 
those  destined  to  public  employments  ; 
in  these  were  taught  the  ancient  and 
modern  languages,  history,  and  politi- 
cal economy.  The  third  degree  was 
forcertain  specialand  profound  studies. 
The  law  on  the  liberty  of  the  press 
allowed  the  publication  of  all  works 
except  those  upon  religion,  which  the 
bigotry  of  the  nation  still  subjected  to 
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a previous  censorship.  There  lay, 
however,  an  appeal  even  on  these  to  a 
supreme  junta  established  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  liberty  of  the  press. 

These  deliberations  were  checquer- 
ed  by  events  belonging  rather  to  the 
executive  than  legislative  department. 
The  army  of  the  Isle  of  Leon,  proud 
of  the  share  they  had  taken  in  achie- 
ving national  liberty,  considered  them- 
selves still  as  its  guardians.  Since  the 
nomination  of  Quiroga  as  a deputy, 
Riego  had  taken  the  command  ; and 
his  enthusiastic  disposition  having  led 
him  to  embrace  the  highest  principles 
of  liberalism,  he  was  looked  upon  by 
the  clubs  Of  Madrid  as  their  sure  and 
powerful  supporter.  There  appeared 
a very  evident  danger,  that  this  army 
might  assume  aprsetorian  character, and 
might  become  dangerous  both  to  prince 
and  people.  The  Minister  at  War, 
therefore,  formed  the  bold  resolution 
of  dissolving  it ; and  as  this  step  was 
taken  with  the  approbation  of  Quiroga, 
while  Riego  was  soothed  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Governor-general  of  Ga- 
licia, it  was  hoped  that  the  arrangement 
might  be  tranquilly  effected.  Riego, 
however,  saw  in  it  the  downfall  of  his 
influence,  and,  as  he  imagined,  new  dan- 

§ers  to  liberty.  He  hastened  to  Ma- 
rid,  and  presented  to  the  King  a pe- 
tition from  the  army  against  its  disso- 
lution, intimating  at  the  same  time  his 
own  refusal  of  the  government  of  Ga- 
licia. He  was  received  with  the  most 
rapturous  applause  by  the  clubs  and 
the  multitude,  and  continued  for  eight 
days  the  hero  of  Madrid.  Intoxicated 
with  this  homage,  he  gave  way  to  an 
irregularity  which  alarmed  all  moderate 
men.  Being  one  evening  at  the  theatre, 
his  aides-de-camp  began  to  sing  a vio- 
lent democratic  song,  called  from  its 
chorus,  Traga  la,  per?'ot  " swallow  it, 
you  dog,”  composed  at  Cadiz,  in 
hatred  of  the  nobles.  The  political 
chief  having  endeavoured  to  put  a stop 
to  this  exhibition,  Riego  interposed  in 
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its  favour,  and  a violent  tumult  arose,- 
which  was  continued  during  a great 
part  of  the  night.  The  government, 
determining  hereupon  to  take  the  most 
rigorous  measures,  withdrew  from  Rie- 
go the  offer  of  the  command  in  Gali- 
cia, and  sent  him  into  an  honourable 
exile  at  Oviedo.  Riego  now  address- 
ed a long  memorial  to  the  Cortes,  in 
which  he  represented  the  services  ren- 
dered by  the  army  of  the  Isla  to  the 
cause  of  liberty,  and  urged  that  its 
support  was  still  necessary  against  the 
numerous  enemies  of  the  constitutional 
system.  “ I beseech,”  said  he, 14  the  Na- 
tional Congress  to  take  into  considera- 
tion these  short  reflections,  to  examine 
the  opinion  of  Andalusia,  that  of  the 
army,  that  of  fore-sighted  and  judici- 
ous men,  and  then  to  consider  whether 
the  time  has  arrived  for  deciding  that 
circumstances  have  changed,  that  the 
laws  are  in  their  vigour,  and  that  the 
constitution  is  triumphant  in  all  its 
parts. 

u The  disgust  of  an  army  is  conta- 
gious. The  distrust  of  one  province 
passes  to  another. . The  public  mind  is 
agitated  ; and,  when  concord  is  the 
most  necessary,  the  most  fatal  disunion 
has  been  introduced.  It  was  my  duty  to 
make  these  explanations  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  likewise  to  the  Cortes,  who 
ought  always  to  watch  over  everything 
that  influences  in  so  visible  a manner  the 
well-being  of  our  country.  I have  ful- 
filled these  two  sacred  obligations.  I 
have  done  all  that  was  in  the  power  of 
a lover  of  the  laws,  to  avoid  disorders 
and  misfortunes.  Those  calamities 
which  may  perhaps  arise  from  general 
distrust  will  not  be  my  work.  Would  to 
Heaven  that  my  suspicions  were  only 
thoseof  an  extravagant  mind,  and  that 
wc  may  never  have  occasion  to  seek  in 
▼ain  for  that  physical  and  moral  force 
which  is  our  support— Ta  force,  the  im- 
portance of  which  is  either  unknown, 
or  too  much  depreciated.  For  my  part, 
having  been  the  mark  of  unjust  preju- 


dices, of  perverse  suspicions,  of  black 
and  horrible  imputations,  after  volun- 
tarily declining  of  a post  incompatible 
perhaps  with  my  honour  in  existing 
circumstances,  I return  to  the  simple 
condition  of  a citizen.  If  my  country- 
should  require  my  services  a second 
time,  I shall  fly  to  her  aid,  and  shall 
be  ready  to  repeat  my  services.  At 
present  I am  satisfied  with  the  pleasure 
of  having  deserved  your  lively  grati- 
tude, and  with  that  delight  which  the- 
testimony  of  a pure  conscience  com- 
municates to  an  honourable  mind.’' 

These  representations  had  no  influ- 
ence on  the  Cortes,  which  adhered  to 
the  resolution  of  ministers ; and  Riego 
had  no  alternative  but  to  depart  for 
Oviedo.  His  associates,  San  Miguel 
and  Velasco,  were  at  the  same  time 
sent  to  Zamora  and  Valladolid.  The 
dissolution  of  the  army  was  then  ef- 
fected y but  the  Cortes  agreed,  that 
liberal  allowances,  both  in  land  and 
money,  should  be  given  to  the  disband- 
ed troops,  in  proportion  to  their  length 
of  service.  Although  these  measures 
were  effected  by  government,  yet  the 
clamour  of  the  clubs  against  the  Mi- 
nister at  War  was  so  violent,  that  he 
was  induced  to  give  in  his  demission. 

These  tumults  induced  the  ministry 
to  bring  in  a proposition  to  the  Cortex 
for  repressing  the  licence  of  the  clubs  y- 
and  notwithstanding  the  strenuous  op- 
position of  the  liberals,  it  was  carried 
on  the  14th  October,  by  a majority  of 
100  to  45.  The  meetings  of  these  so- 
cieties were  only  to  be  held  upon  no- 
tice given,  and  permission  received* 
from  the  local  authorities,  and  under 
their  superintendance.  The  individuals* 
thus  assembled  were  in  no  case  per~ 
mitted  to  form  corporations,  or  to* 
speak  in  the  name  of  the  people  ; nor 
were  they  to  hold  correspondence  with 
any  similar  body. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  session, 
which,  in  consideration  of  important 
business  under  consideration,  was  con-* 
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tinued  a month  beyond  the  prescribed 
period,  a general  agitation  was  felt 
throughout  Spain.  The  execution  of 
the  law  relative  to  convents  was  in  some 
places  tumultuously  seconded,  in  others 
violently  opposed.  Assemblages  hos- 
tile to  the  constitutional  system,  assu- 
ming  the  form  of  guerillas,  rose  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  when 
put  down  in  one  place  reappeared  in 
another.  Alarm  was  also  felt  at  Ma- 
drid, when  the  King,  immediately  after 
a reluctant  sanction  given  to  the  law 
for  the  suppression  of  monastic  orders, 
set  out  for  his  palace  of  the  Escurial. 
Here  he  was  surrounded  by  the  Duke 
de  l'lnfantado,  his  confessor,  and  other 
personssupposed  to  beeminently  hostile 
to  the  new  system.  In  appointing  Ge- 
neral Vigodet  Captain-General  of  New 
Castile,  he  issued  a commission  entirely 
in  hia  own  band-writing,  without  the 
signature  of  the  minister,  as  required 
by  the  constitution ; and  on  the  omis- 


sion being  pointed  out  by  the  perma- 
nent  deputation  of  the  Cortes,  shewed 
little  disposition  to  correct  it.  Mean- 
time tumults  ran  high  at  Madrid  ; the 
municipality  of  that  city  sent  addresses 
more  and  more  energetic,  urging  the 
King’s  return  to  the  capital.  At 
length  the  danger  appearing  serious, 
he  deemed  it  expedient  to  yield.  On 
the  21st  November  he  entered  Madrid, 
guarded  by  two  lines  of  soldiers,  and, 
amid  the  report  of  a hundred  pieces 
of  artillery.  A vast  multitude  raised 
cries  of  “ the  constitution  ! the  consti- 
tutional King  !w  but  without  any  dis- 
turbance. The  liberals  now  complete- 
ly regained  the  ascendancy.  The  Duke 
de  Tlnfantado,  with  his  adherents? 
were  sent  into  retirement ; while  Riego 
was  named  Captain-General  of  Arra- 
gon,  Velasco  of  Estramadura,  and  Es- 
pinosa of  Old  Castile.  Thus  closed 
for  Spain  the  memorable  year  of  1820. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

* 

PORTUGAL. 


ie  of  the  National  Feeling — Revolutionary  Junta  formed  at  Oporto — The  • 
'trmy  marches  to  Coimbra — Regency  attempts  to  conciliate — Revolution  ai 
Lisbon — Union  of  the  Juntas — Arrival  of  Lord  Hereford — Discussions — 


F inal  Arrangement— Flections. 

3RTUGAL  had  groaned  still  more 
ivily  than  Spain  under  the  extinc- 
a of  her  ancient  glory,  and  the  op- 
essitre  yoke  of  absolute  power.  The 
riod  when  her  navies  rode  triumphant 
er  distant  oceans,  and  subjected  the 
ipires  of  the  east  and  of  the  west,  had 
en  succeeded  by  an  era  of  degradation, 
which  she  with  difficulty  maintained 
.t  place  among  the  secondary  powers 
r Europe.  The  diffusion  of  know- 
dge  and  thought,  and  the  great  rc- 
alutions  of  which  she  felt  the  influ- 
ice,  went  far  to  rouse  the  nation  from 
s lethargy.  In  bestirring  themselves 
gainst  the  invasion  of  France,  the 
’ortuguese  were  animated  by  the  de- 
ire,  not  only  of  national  independence, 
ut  of  recovering  the  ancient  freedom 
if  their  constitution,  in  this  respect 
hey  had  not,  we  fear,  much  cause  to 
:ongratulate  themselves  in  the  treat- 
ment which  they  experienced  from 
Britain.  The  national  junta,  formed 
upon  the  liberation  of  the-  country 
from  French  dominion,  was  put  down 
by  the  British  military  force,  and  its 
place  Supplied  by  a regency  acting  un- 
der the  sole  authority  of  the  King. 
Britaiu,  whose  military  force  formed 
the  sole  prop  of  the  power  of  that  mo- 
VOL.  XIII.  part  1. 


narch,  could  certainly,  as  she  did  in 
Sicily,  have  insisted  upon  his  granting 
to  his  subjects  a form  of  a free  consti- 
tution. She  never,  on  this  head,  how- 
ever, offered  any  thing  beyond  barren 
advice.  Other  discontents  rankled  in 
the  minds  of  the  Portuguese.  Since 
the  King  appeared  to  have  fixed  his 
permanent  residence  in  Brazil,  the  Eu- 
ropean part  of  the  monarchy  saw  it- 
self reduced  to  the  condition  of  a mere 
province,  under  what  it  was  accustom- 
ed to  view  as  a humble  and  tributary 
appendage.  The  general  command  of 
the  army,  still  retained  by  Marshal 
Beresford,  and  the  numbers  of  English 
officers  holding  commissions  in  it,  seem- 
ed to  fix  upon  them  a stamp  of  foreign 
subjection.  The  patriotism,  moreover, 
of  the  Portuguese  troops  was  mightily 
inflamed  by  the  almost  total  cessation 
of  their  pay,  and  by  the  privations  of 
every  kind  which  they  endured  in  con- 
sequence of  the  financial  embarrass- 
ments of  the  regency. 

Under  the  combined  influence  of  all 
these  causes,  the  spark  which  fell  from 
the  Spanish  revolution  could  not  be 
long  of  bursting  into  a flame.  Oporto, 
the  centre  of  Portuguese  commerce, 
had  naturally  imbibed  the  greatest  por- 
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tion  of  the  new  ideas,  and  was  the  mo6t 
ripe  for  a change.  The  plan  of  raising 
the  standard  of  liberty  had  been  se- 
cretly formed  by  a number  of  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  army  stationed 
there,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Sepul- 
veda, a young  man  of  birth  and  talents, 
whose  father  had  taken  a distinguished 
part  against  the  French  in  the  late  re- 
volution. On  the  night  of  the  23d 
August,  a meeting  was  held,  and  the 
immediate  execution  of  their  design 
was  resolved  upon.  The  officers  going 
through  their  respective  quarters,  call- 
ed together  the  troops,  ana  represented 
to  diem  the  degraded  and  enslaved 
state  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  their  own 
wants  and  privations.  These  evils  could 
be  remedied  only  by  the  formation  of 
a constitutional  order,  such  as  they 
had  6een  so  happily  established  in  a 
sister  kingdom.  The  soldiery,  with 
loud  cries,  assented,  and  swore  fidelity 
to  the  King,  the  Cortes,  and  the  con- 
stitution. At  day-break  the  event  was 
first  announced  to  the  people  by  a ge- 
neral discharge  of  artillery  ; and  the 
whole  had  rather  the  appearance  of  a 
public  festival,  than  of  a great  political 
and  military  revolution. 

This  great  event,  being  reported  in 
the  north  of  Portugal,  and  thefortresses 
along  the  Minho,  was  followed  by  a 
general  declaration  in  favour  of  the  new 
system.  In  the  course  of  a short  time  the 
junta  found  themselves  at  the  head  of 
upwards  of  20,000  men.  Of  the  troops 
ordered  by  the  regency  to  march  upon 
Oporto,  under  the  command  of  the 
Conde  de  Amarante  and  General  Vit- 
toria,  the  greater  part  joined  the  re- 
volutionists ; the  rest  dispersed,  and 
sought  safety  within  the  Spanish  fron- 
tier. The  army  of  the  junta,  therefore, 
found  no  difficulty  in  advancing  upon 
Coimbra,  where  it  halted,  hoping  to 
attain  its  object,  rather  by  the  volun- 
tary concurrence  of  its  brethren  in 
arms,  than  by  the  painful  alternative 
of  a civil  war. 


The  regency  now  found  themselves 
reduced  to  an  extremity,  in  which  only 
the  most  ample  concessions  could  af- 
fordahopeof  maintaining  theirground. 
They  issued  a decree  for  the  convoca- 
tion of  the  Corte6,  though  under  the 
ancient  form  of  the  commons,  nobles, 
and  clergy,  sitting  in  separate  houses  ; 
they  undertook  to  solicit  the  King  to 
send  into  Portugal  a Prince  of  his 
house  ; they  suspended  the  English 
officers ; they  announced  immediate 
steps  to  be  taken  for  discharging  the 
arrears  of  pay  due  to  the  troops.  But 
these  measures  were  taken  too  late, 
and  were  too  evidently  prompted  by 
the  impending  peril,  and  likely  to  pass 
away  along  with  it,  to  have  any  effect 
in  arresting  the  progress  of  revolution. 
If  the  institutions  now  called  for  were 
too  democratic,  the  old  feudal  Cortes 
was  founded  upon  forms  of  political 
society  that  had  wholly  passed  away, 
and  could  in  no  degree  satisfy  the  na- 
tional wish.  Notwithstanding,  there- 
fore, all  the  promises  and  proclama- 
tions of  the  regency,  and  their  attempts 
to  under-rate  the  actual  strength  of 
the  hostile  party,  the  ferment  io  Lis- 
bon was  continually  increasing,  and  a 
crisis  evidently  could  not  be  far  dis- 
tant. 

< A peculiar  circumstance  was  likely 
to  hasten  the  dreaded  convulsion.  The 
15th  September,  as  the  era  of  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  French  from  Portugal, 
had  been  ever  since  celebrated  by  a 
general  field-day  of  the  troops.  So 
serious,  however,  did  the  regency  con- 
sider the  disposition  now  prevalent  in 
the  army,  that  they  ordered  this  cus-> 
tom  to  be  discontinued,  and  the  soldiers 
to  remain  in  their  barracks.  The  de- 
termination, however,  was  already  ta- 
ken to  celebrate  this  day  by  another 
species  of  deliverance.  At  four  in  the 
afternoon,  a regiment  quitted  their 
quarters,  and  hastened  to  the  great 
square,  where  they  immediately  began 
to  call  aloud,  the  “ Constitution,  the 
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King.”  This  signal  heard,  all  the  dif- 
ferent regiments,  including  the  militia, 
were  successively  seen  arriving  on  the 
same  spot,  raising  similar  cries,  which 
were  soon  echoed  by  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  Lisbon.  Field-Marshal  the 
Marquis  de  Rezende,  and  other  high 
officers,  were  carried  away  by  the  tor- 
rent. The  multitude,  in  their  enthu- 
siasm, called  for  an  old  popular  magis- 
trate, named  “ the  Judge  of  the  peo- 
ple,” whose  functions  had  long  ceased, 
bat  whose  name  was  still  dear  to  them. 
Under  his  superintendance  a junta  was 
formed,  and  notice  was  given  to  the 
troops  from  Oporto,  that  their  bre- 
thren in  Lisbon  were  ready  in  every 
respect  to  co-operate  with  them.  Some 
difference,  however,  arose  between 
the  two  juntas,  each  claiming  the  su- 
periority : that  of  Lisbon,  as  being 
formed  in  the  capital ; while  that  of 
Oporto  boasted  of  themselves  as  first 
formed,  as  the  authors  of  Spanish  li- 
berty, and  as  generally  recognized 
throughout  the  provinces.  After  some 
discussion,  the  affair  was  adjusted  by 
the  two  juntas  being  incorporated  in- 
to one,  and  being  appointed  to  proceed 
jointly  to  arrange  the  mode  of  conve- 
ning the  Cortes. 

In  this  state  of  affairs  a crisis  occur- 
red, which  was  the  subject  of  some 
temporary  alarm.  Marshal  Beresford, 
foreseeing,  and  hoping  to  avert  the 
present  storm,  had  some  time  ago  sail- 
ed for  Brazil,  to  represent  to  the  King 
the  necessity  of  taking  measures  to  sa- 
tisfy the  soldiers  and  people.  It  was 
now  announced,  that  ne  was  returned, 
and  in  the  river,  bringing  money  for 
the  pay  of  the  troops,  and  ample 
power  to  introduce  such  reforms  into 
the  government  as  might  still  the  na- 
tional discontent.  He  was  invested 
particularly  with  the  unlimited  military 
command,  under  the  title  of  Marquis 
of  Campo  Mayor.  His  vessel,  the  Ven- 
gcur,  commanded  by  Captain  Mait- 
land, anchored  opposite  to  the  palace 


of  La  Junqueria.  The  jnnta,  alarmed 
by  this  intelligence,  which  already  pro- 
duced some  symptoms  of  counter-re- 
volution, sentimmediate  notice  to  Lord 
Beresford,  that  such  a change  had  now 
taken  place,  as  rendered  his  assump- 
tion of  the  powers  thus  delegated  en- 
tirely out  of  the  question,  and  that  he 
had  no  alternative  but  to  proceed  di- 
rectly to  England.  The  Marshal  em- 
ployed successively  threats  and  conci- 
liation ; he  at  length  solicited  merely 
permission  to  land  for  the  adjustment 
of  his  private  affairs.  Every  overture 
being  rejected,  he  finally  urged,  that 
as  Captain  Maitland  was  under  orders 
to  proceed  to  the  Mediterranean,  he 
was  left  without  any  means  of  convey- 
ance to  England.  The  junta  replied, 
that  if  the  packet-boat,  which  was 
about  to  sail,  could  not  answer  this 
purpose,  they  were  ready  to  provide 
him  with  another  vessel.  Marshal  Be- 
resford at  length  determined  to  sail  in 
the  packet-boat,  and  he  even  paid  into 
the  hands  of  the  junta,  the  sum  of 
106,952 piastres,  which  he  had  brought 
for  the  pay  of  the  troops.  On  this 
transaction  being  brought  under  the 
view  of  the  British  government,  they 
very  prudently  declined  giving  any 
opinion,  and  referred  it  entirely  to  the 
determination  of  the  King  of  Portu- 
gal. 

This  external  danger  was  succeeded 
by-  one  arising  within  the  bosom  of  the 
assembly  itself.  The  difficulty  was 
about  the  mode  of  forming  the  elec- 
tions. The  Oporto  members  wished 
them  to  take  place  on  the  popular  mo- 
del adopted  in  Spain  ; while  the  Lis- 
bon part  of  the  junta  preferred  the 
mode  used  in  chusing  the  ancient  Cor* 
tes.  The  former  opinion,  being  sup- 
ported by  the  troops  and  people,  pre- 
vailed ; and  decrees  were  issued  to  con- 
duct the  elections  on  the  Spanish  mo- 
del, at  the  rate  of  one  deputy  to  30,000 
inhabitants.  The  electoral  assemblies 
were  to  be  held  on  the  26th  Novem- 
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ber,  and  the  Cortes  to  meet  on  the  6th 
January  1821.  That  body,  when  as- 
sembled, was  to  fix  the  other  particu- 
lars of  the  constitution. 

This  arrangement  did  not  satisfy  the 
more  violent  partizans  of  liberty,  who 
called  for  nothing  less  than  the  entire 
acceptance  and  immediate  enforcement 
of  the  Spanish  constitution.  With  this 
view,  on  the  11th  November,  a great 
body  of  the  troops,  in  concert,  as  was 
supposed,  with  Silveira,  Vice-President 
of  tne  junta,  appeared  in  arms.  Under 
the  influence  of  this  assemblage,  the 
junta  decided  upon  the  immediate  pro- 
clamation of  the  Spanish  constitution, 
at 'the  same  time  making  certain  changes 
in  its  own  internal  composition.  The 
oath  was  immediately  taken  by  the 
troops,  amid  loud  acclamations,  and 
the  change  was  forthwith  announced 
to  the  people. 

Although  this  last  movement,  amid 
the  surprise  of  the  moment,  had  taken 
place  with  outward  apparent  harmony, 
a considerable  part  of  the  military  kept 
aloof,  and  murmurs  began  soon  to  arise 
In  the  public.  Four  members  of  the 
junta,  and  150  officers,  gave  in  their 


demission.  It  soon  appeared  that 
hasty  step  of  the  11th  November 
taken  contrary  to  the  general  t ra-sr 
public  opinion.  After  a good  deal 
interior  fermentation,  the  princxpd 
litary  officers  assembled  in  counc! 
the  17th,  and  resolved,  that  the 
bers  who  had  demitted,  should  be  s 
vited  to  resume  their  functions; 
the  elections  should  take  place  os 
same  footing  as  for  the  Spanish  ~ 
but  that  the  new  constitution 
not  be  put  in  action  till  it  was 
ed,  with  the  requisite  modifications, 
the  Cortes  of  Portugal.  These 
tions  were  immediately  acted  ope 
The  members  who  had  resigned,  * 
sumed  their  places.  Silveira,  is 
turn,  was  obliged  to  resign,  and  oc 
20th,  was  ordered  to  quit  Lisbon 
24  hours. 

This  crisis  put  an  end  to  the 
anceB  which  had  agitated  Lisbon.  Tb  i 
elections  were  tranquilly  proceeded* 
but  as  the  Cortes  did  not  meet  till  tit 
following  year,  we  must  of  comae  i* 
serve  till  the  next  volume  our  acorn* 
of  its  proceedings. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

ITALY. 


Slate  of  Naples — The  Carbonari-— Insurrection  at  Nola — Rapidly  spreads — 
King  accepts  the  Spanish  Constitution — Troubles  in  Sicily — Expedition  of 
Pepe — Convention  at  Palermo — Parliament  meets — Its  measures  with  re - . 
gard  to  Sicily — Views  and  measures  of  Austria— Of  Russia — Congress  at 
Troppau — invitation  to  the  King  of  Naples — His  departure  for  Layback . 


Popular  revolutions  have  a natural 
tendency  to  spread  ; and  there  were 
several  countries,  too  closely  connect- 
ed with  Spain,  and  too  much  united  to 
her  in  political  feeling,  not  to  be  liable 
to  imbibe  the  contagion.  Italy  was 
united  to  her  by  many  ancient  ties ; and 
amid  the  soft  effeminacy  into  which 
she  had  sunk,  powerful  stirrings  of  her 
ancient  spirit  began  to  be  felt.  An  in- 
dignant recollection  of  departed  great- 
ness had  become  a leading  feature  in 
the  mind  of  the  modern  Italians.  The 
works  of  her  recent  poets  are  filled 
with  the  memory  of  her  former  glo- 
ries, and  lamentations  over  her  present 
downfall.  The  various  revolutions 
through  which  the  country  had  passed 
during  the  last  twenty  years  ; even  the 
temporary  sway  of  France,  though  it 
was  only  that  of  a military  despotism, 
had  tended  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
their  political  ideas  and  information. 
Wii  before  the  return  of  the  King,  a 
general  call  for  a constitutional  go- 
vernment bad  been  raised.  This  was 
Cognized  and  sanctioned  by  Ferdi- 
nand of  Naples  in  his  proclamation,  is- 
sued  at  Palermo  on  the  1st  May,  1815. 
He  there  told  his  subjects : A go*. 


vernment,  stable,  wise,  and  religious,  is 
assured  to  you.  The  people  will  be  the 
sovereign,  and  the  monarch  will  only  be 
the  depositary  of  the  laws,  which  shall 
be  decreed  by  a constitution  the  most 
energetic  and  desirable.”  He  after- 
wards added, — M Can  you  possibly 
doubt  the  promises  of  that  father,  who, 
born  among  you,  has  every  thing  in 
common  with  you  ?” 

The  Neapolitan  people  had  thus  a 
just  right  to  expect  from  their  King 
the  gratification  of  their  wishes  for  a 
representative  government.  But  besides 
the  natural  tendency  of  Kings  to  for- 
get such  pledges,  after  they  have  ser- 
ved their  temporary  purpose,  a foreign 
influence  of  a most  powerful  nature 
was  exerted  in  an  opposite  direction. 
Austria,  which  had  been  the  immediate 
instrument  in  restoring  the  Neapolitan 
family,  and  still  held  military  posses- 
sion of  the  country,  claimed  a right  to 
bar  the  adoption  of  any  step  tending 
to  commit  the  tranquillity  of  her  own 
Italian  dominions.  In  conformity  to 
these  views,  there  was  concluded  at 
Vienna,  on  the  12th  June,  1815,  a se- 
cret convention,  of  the  following  te- 
nor 
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“ The  engagements  which  their  Ma- 
jesties contract  by  this  treaty,  to  se- 
cure the  internal  peace  of  Italy,  ren- 
dering it  incumbent  on  them  to  pre- 
serve their  respective  states  and  sub- 
jects from  fresh  re-actions,  and  from 
the  danger  of  imprudent  innovations, 
which  would  lead  to  their  return,  it 
remains  understood  between  tlie  high 
contracting  parties,  that  his  Majesty 
the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  on  re- 
establishing the  government  of  his 
kingdom,  shall  admit  of  no  changes 
which  cannot  be  conciliated,  either 
with  the  ancient  monarchical  institu- 
• tions,  or  with  the  principles  adopted 
by  H.  I.  and  R.  A.  Majesty,  for  the 
internal  government  of  his  Italian  pro- 
vinces.’- 

Notwithstanding  this  contrary  obli- 
gation, the  King  did  not  lose  sight  en- 
tirely of  his  promise.  He  introduced 
reforms  into  the  municipal  and  subor- 
dinate branches,  and  endeavoured  to 
do  for  his  people  what  could  be  done, 
without  the  infraction  of  the  Austrian 
treaty.  These  concessions,  however, 
were  not  at  all  calculated  to  meet  the 
desires  and  just  expectations  of  the 
nation.  A deep  discontent,  therefore, 
fermented  among  them, and  was  organ- 
ized, particularly  among  the  secret  so- 
cieties. These  societies  have  been  loud- 
ly denounced  by  the  present  rulers  of 
the  world  ; and  we  are  not  disposed  to 
dispute  their  inconveniencies.  Their 
members  are  in  a great  measure  ex- 
empted from  that  check  of  public  opi- 
nion, which  is  so  necessary  to  the 
weakness  of  human  nature.  In  a body  of 
men,  through  the  whole  of  whom  one 
opinion  reigns  undisputed,  that  opi- 
nion, through  the  zeal  of  each  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  in  its  cause,  is  likely 
to  be  carried  to  an  extravagant  height. 
Such  societies,  too,  can  scarcely  be 
carried  on  without  an  almost  despotic 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  chiefs,  sub- 
ject of  course  to  all  the  abuse  to  which, 
in  the  hands  of  frail  mortals,  such 


power  is  liable.  Secret  societies  seem, 
therefore,  a very  inexpedient  mode  of 
discussing  and  arranging  political  con- 
cerns. But  here  arises  the  question — 
Suppose  that  there  exists  an  absolute 
veto  upon  all  public  discussion  : that 
deprivation  of  office,  banishment,  or 
prison,  await  all  who  address  any  pe- 
tition or  remonstrance  hostile  to  the 
existing  order,  then  either  all  political 
discussion  and  inquiry  must  cease,  or 
they  must  be  carried  on  secretly. 

Among  these  secret  societies,  the  de- 
cided lead  in  Naples  had  been  taken  by 
that  of  the  Carbonari.  This  name,  a: 
which  the  mightiest  monarchs  now 
tremble,  derives  its  origin  from  an  an- 
cient and  somewhat  obscure  source. 
During  those  ages  which  preceded  the 
regular  administration  of  law  and  jus- 
tice in  Europe,  it  became  customary 
for  those  exercising  particular  trades, 
to  form  themselves  into  associations  for 
mutual  aid  and  defence  against  feudal 
violence.  Among  these  were  the  cAar- 
bonniers , or  charcoal-makers  of  France, 
whose  occupation  renderedit  impossible 
for  them  to  seek  the  shelter  of  fortified 
towns,  within  which  other  manufactu- 
rers found  security.  They  refer  par- 
ticularly to  Francis  I.,  as  having  be- 
stowed ample  privileges  on  their  order. 
Their  legends  make  particular  mention 
of  Scotland,  probably  from  coal  being 
so  large  a product  of  that  country. 
The  Genoese  territory  contained  al- 
ways a branch  of  these  combined  char- 
bonnier s (carbonari  1,  but  it  was  not 
till  the  French  Revolution,  that  the  or- 
der began  to  spread  through  all  classes, 
and  to  assume  a political  character.  Its 
introduction  into  Naples,  and  diffusion 
through  Italy,  w as  chiefly  due  to  the 
exertions  of  an  individual  of  the  name 
of  Maghella.  This  person  held  first 
an  office  in  the  Ligurian  republic,  and 
afterwards  in  the  service  of  Murat. 
Under  his  auspices,  an  institution  well 
suited  to  a period  when  men  generally 
cherished  secret  and  forbidden  senti- 
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menta,  spread  rapidly  and  extensively. 
The  object  of  Maghella  seems  to  have 
been,  to  make  the  Carbonari  an  instru- 
ment in  compelling  Murat  to  grant  a 
constitution  to  Naples.  The  plan, 
however,  was  not  acceptable  to  that 
prince,  and  on  Maghella's  share  in  it 
being  discovered,  he  was  degraded  from 
office,  and  sent  to  Paris.  Being  libera- 
ted after  the  fall  of  Buonaparte,  he 
again  found  admission  into  Murat's  ser- 
vice, and  even  engaged  that  prince  to 
enter  into  his  views,  and  to  seek  the  aid 
of  the  Carbonari  in  his  schemes  for  be- 
coming master  of  Italy.  He  could  not 
obtain  their  confidence,  however  ; and 
on  his  being  crushed  by  the  Austrian 
force,  Maghella  fell  along  with  him. 

Notwithstanding  these  vicissitudes 
in  the  fortune  of  one  who  might  al- 
most be  considered  as  its  second  found- 
er, Carbonarism  continued  more  and 
more  to  flourish  in  Naples.  The  ini- 
tiated into  this  sect,  called  the  Good 
Cousins,"  form  a class  entirely  sepa- 
rate from  the  rest  of  mankind,  whom 
they  brand  with  the  opprobrious  name 
of  Pagans.  They  are  divided  into  ven- 
dite , or  lodges,  all  dependent  on  the 
alta  vendita , or  principal  lodge,  esta- 
blished in  the  capital.  Their  professed 
object  is  to  restore  to  mankind  that  li- 
berty, virtue  and  happiness,  of  which 
depraved  institutions  are  said  to  have 
deprived  them.  They  profess  to  be 
strongly  impressed  with  religious  ideas, 
though  these,  by  a singular  process, 
are  all  brought  within  the  Carbonari 
circle.  Christ  is  revered  as  the  Grand- 
master of  the  order,  while  the  Deity  is 
worshipped  as  the  “ Grand-master  of 
the  universe.**  The  initiation  into  the 
higher  orders  is  attended  by  ceremo- 
ny which  we  know  not  well  how  to 
characterize.  The  candidate  is  made 
go  through  a full  representation  of 
°m*  Saviour’s  passion.  He  is  called  be- 
fore the  council,  tried  and  condemned ; 
a crown  of  thorns  is  placed  upon  his 
head  j he  is  bound,  scourged,  and 


mocked-;  the  cross  is  then  laid  upon 
his  shoulders,  and  borne  to  the  place 
of  execution,  where  he  suddenly  re- 
ceives a pardon.  These  strange  cere- 
monies, he  is  finally  told,  are  intended 
to  warn  him,  that,  like  his  Grand-mas- 
ter, he  must  be  prepared  to  endure  suf- 
fering, and  even  death,  in  the  cause 
which  he  has  embraced.  At  the  same 
time,  the  rules  of  the  order  exact  from 
the  “ Good  Cousins"  a purity,  and 
even  austerity  of  morals,  which  13  fo- 
reign to  Italian  habits,  and  is  compared 
to  those  of  the  English  puritans.— 
Those  guilty  of  seduction,  adultery, 
intoxication,  even  of  playing  at  games 
of  chance,  are  expelled  or  suspended, 
according  to  the  enormity  of  the  of- 
fence. Tney  particularly  boast  of  the 
conversions  which  they  effect  upon  no- 
torious bandits,  and  others  of  the  most 
profligate  characters : and  of  the  ge- 
nerous and  amiable  deeds  which  these 
persons  perform,  after  their  admission 
within  the  pale  of  Carbonarism. 

In  regard  to  their  political  relations, 
the  Carbonari  form  most  completely  a 
state  within  a state.  The  strictest 
equality  is  enforced  in  every  respect, 
except  that  of  distinctions  arising  from 
the  different  degrees  of  Carbonarism. 
The  commander  of  a fort  has  been  seen 
seated  at  the  table  of  the  Vendita  be- 
side the  galley-slave,  confined  there  for 
his  crimes.  AU  the  differences  which 
arise  between  the  Good  Cousins  must 
be  settled  by  tribunals  formed  within 
the  institution.  To  carry  a cause  be- 
fore any  of  the  pagan  courts,  is  con- 
sidered sufficient  ground  for  forfeiting 
all  the  privileges  of  the  order.  This 
leads  us  to  the  deepest  blot  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Carbonarism.  Among  other 
rights,  is  claimed  that  of  inflicting 
death  upon  all,  whether  initiated  or 
pagan,  who  are  adjudged  worthy  of 
it  by  the  tribunals  of  the  order.  The 
dagger  of  the  Good  Cousin  must  be 
the  instrument  ; and  a poniard,  worn 
at  his  breast,  is  the  essential  character 
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of  every  Carbonaro.  It  must  be  evi- 
dent, that  this  is  a right  which  no  so- 
ciety, at  ail  civilized,  can  allow  to  its 
members.  The  case  might  be  very  differ- 
ent with  the  ancient  Tugendbund  and 
FreeKnightsof  Germany,  and  with  the 
Bead  Paoii  of  Sicily,  who  undertook 
to  redress  public  wrongs,  in  an  age 
when  might  constituted  right,  and 
when  there  was  nothing  to  protect  the 
weak  against  the  oppression  of  the 
strong.  There  is  nothing  in  the  present 
administration  of  justice  in  any  of  the 
European  kingdoms,  which  can  admit 
of  such  deeds  bearing  any  other  cha-  * 
racter  than  that  of  direct  assassination. 
Certainly  this  sect  could  not  possibly 
take  more  effectual  means  of  defeating 
their  professed  purposes.  The  enemies 
of  them,  and  of  the  principles  which 
they  support,  have  thus  an  exceeding- 
ly fair  ground  of  representing  both  as 
incompatible  with  the  security  and 
the  very  existence  of  society. 

The  discontents  generated  by  the 
continuance  of  the  Austrian  troops  in 
the  kingdom,  and  by  the  refusal  of  a 
constitution,  swelled  always  more  and 
more  the  numbers  of  a body  which  had 
become  the  rallying  point  of  all  who 
sought  to  procure  to  Naples  the  bene- 
fits of  a free  government.  In  the  month 
of  March  1820,  no  less  than  642,000 
are  said  to  have  been  enrolled  on  its 
registers.  In  this  6tate  of  things,  a very 
small  beginning  was  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce an  important  revolution.  This  be- 
ginning arose  from  a small  detachment 
of  the  Bourbon  regiment,  which  was 
in  garrison  at  Nola.  Morelli,  a lieute- 
nant in  this  regiment,  and  Minichini, 

. a canon,  undertook  to  change  the  go- 
vernment of  Naples.  On  the  2d  July, 
Morelli  called  his  men  together ; paint- 
ed to  them  all  that  the  kingdom  en- 
dured from  the  want  of  a constitution, 
and  the  glory  which  they  would  ac- 
quire by  taking  the  lead  in  giving  one. 
The  soldiers  were  not  long  of  being 
moved  to  an  unanimous  cry  of  " God, 


die 


to 


the  King,  and  the  Coastitnuoa.” 
troop  was  thus  collected  of  130 
goons  and  20  Carbonari,  with 
they  marched  upon  ATellino, 
pita!  of  the  province  of  Principtfo 
tra.  A command  was  held  i hen 
Colonel  de  Concilii,  an  intimate  of 
relli,  and  already  well  affected 
cause.  On  being  assured  of  the 
facts,  and  of  the  immediate 
of  the  constitutionalists  to  inarch 
Aveilino,  he  determined  to  em 
their  cause.  No  difficulty  was 
in  securing  its  favourable  receptka 
the  300  men  who  were  in  garrison  tb* 
On  the  morning  of  the  3d,  the  tr«jr 
from  Nola  entered  Aveilino,  preceb 
by  200  Carbonari,  bearing  t be  trK> 
lor  standard  of  the  order  ( black, 
and  sky-blue.)  The  authorities,  wb 
had  at  first  made  some  resistance, 
length  united  themselves  to  the 
cause ; and  the  constitution  was 
claimed  at  Aveilino,  amid  the 
acclamations  of  the  troops  and 
The  revolutionary  party,  now 
ters  of  Aveilino,  sent  emissaries  to 
the  neighbouring  towns  and 
well  assured  of  finding  confederate* 
every  quarter.  When  intelligence 
this  movement  arrived  at  Naples, 
who  were  in  any  degree  aware  of  ^ 
state  of  the  public  mind,  foreboded  tk 
most  fatal  issue  to  the  established  faf 
vernment.  They  foresaw  that  the 
volution  must  rapidly  gain 
and  that  there  was  not  a single  bod 
any  description  which  could  be  re 
upon  for  acting  against  it.  The 
family,  however,  having  made  arraDg** 
meets  for  appearing  in  public  tlui 
evening,  did  not  alter  their  purpose ; 
and  their  countenance  and  deports^1 
exhibited  no  traces  of  ^agitation.  Ge- 
neral Campana,  however,  with  Cara** 
cosa,  Nunziante  and  Ambrosio  ua&‘ 
him,  was  directed  to  march,  with 
the  troops  which  could  be  collected  in 
Naples,  to  attack  the  insurgents.  T'1* 
latter  fortified  themselves  by  strong 
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palisades  at  Monteforte,  while  the  royal 
enerals,  after  exchanging  a few  mus- 
et  shots,  fell  back  behind  Salerno,  and 
studiously  withdrew  their  troop9  from 
any  communication  with  the  opposite 
party,  from  whose  contagion  every 
thing  was  to  be  dreaded. 

At  Naples,  meantime,  the  ferment 
became  daily  more  and  more  violent, 
and  even  the  troops  were  with  diffi- 
culty retained  in  subordination.  Mat- 
ters came  to  a crisis,  when,  on  the 
evening  of  the  5th,  General  William 
Pepe,  who  had  just  been  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Calabrias,  set  out 
with  a regiment  of  dragoons,  to  join 
the  troops  at  Avellino.  Soon  after,  the 
two  regiments,  which  were  left  to  de- 
fend the  palace  and  the  capital,  pre- 
sented petitions  to  the  King,  soliciting 
him  to  accede  to  the  constitutional 
system.  Every  hour,  fresh  dispatches 
arrived  from  the  provinces,  announcing 
some  new  defection  ; and  it  became 
continually  more  evident  that  nothing 
could  stop  the  progress  of  that  mighty 
torrent,  which  was  carrying  every 
thing  before  it. « 

The  King,  in  consequence  of  his  ob- 
stinate refusal  to  grant  a constitution, 
while  any  choice  was  left,  now  found 
Himself  in  the  humiliating  condition  of 
being  obliged  to  grant  one,  without 
any  grace,  and  without  being  able  to 
dictate  or  modify  any  of  its  articles. 
He  made  a last  attempt,  however,  to 
retain  something  in  his  own  hands.  A 
proclamation  was  issued,  stating  that 
the  general  wish  of  the  nation  having 
been  declared  in  favour  of  a constitution- 
al government,  he  consented  to  it  fully 
and  freely,  and  would  publish  its  fund- 
amental articles  in  a few  days.  But 
in  the  present  state  of  mind  among  the 
revolutionary  party,  their  confidence 
of  actual  strength,  and  their  fears  for 
the  future,  this  concession  was  not 
deemed  sufficient.  The  troops  sent  a 
deputation  in  reply,  demanding  the  ac- 
ceptance within  twenty-four  hours  of 


the  Spanish  constitution.  The  de- 
mand was  seconded  by  tumultuous 
calls  from  the  guards,  the  students,  and 
nearly  the  whole  population  of  Naples, 
assembled  at  the  gate3  of  the  palace. 
This  draught  proved  too  bitter  for  the 
aged  monarch.  He  chose  rather  to 
resign,  and  to  devolve  upon  his  heir,  the 
Duke  of  Calabria,  the  hard  task  of  re-  . 
signing  so  large  a portion  of  the  sove- 
reign authority.  He,  therefore,  pub- 
lished a proclamation,  in  which,  al- 
leging  his  infirm  state  of  health,  he 
committed  the  entire  government  of 
the  kingdom  for  the  present,  into  the 
hands  of  the  Duke,  constituting  him 
Vicar  General,  with  all  the  rights  and  " 
prerogatives  of  royalty.  The  Prince 
then  emitted  a proclamation,  accepting 
the  Spanish  constitution,  and  enga- 
ging immediately  to  convoke  the  Par- 
liament on  that  basis.  The  people, 
however,  felt  serious  uneasiness  at  the 
evident  reluctance  of  the  King  to  ac- 
cede to  this  innovation.  The  agita- 
tion, therefore,  continued  without  in- 
termission, till  the  King,  yielding  to 
the  influence  of  fear  and  necessity, 
came  forward  with  a third  proclama- 
tion, in  which  he  confirmed  the  pro- 
mise made  by  his  son,  reserving  only 
to  the  national  Parliament  the  power 
of  making  such  modifications  in  the 
constitution  as  it  should  judge  expe- 
dient. Two  days  after,  a junta  of 
fifteen  persons  was  formed  to  carry 
these  declarations  into  effect.  At  the 
same  time,  a complete  change  took 
place  in  the  ministry  ; all  those  former- 
ly in  office  giving  in  their  demission, 
while  their  places  were  supplied  by  the 
most  steady  supporters  of  the  new  sys- 
tem. The  Austrian  general  Nugent, 
formerly  at  the  head  of  the  Neapolitan 
army,  saved  himself  only  by  seeking 
refuge  in-the  bouse  of  the  English  am- 
bassador; while  General  William  Pepe 
succeeded  him  as  generalissimo. 

Every  thing  being  thus  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  wishes  of  the  constitu- 
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tional  party,  the  grand  entry  of  the  however,  proclaimed  their  own  inde- 
troops and  Carbonari  took  place  on  pendence,  and  were  supposed  to  be 
the  9th  July.  The  entire  number  of  secretly  supported  by  the  Carbonari 
soldiers,  militia,  and  peasantry,  was  of  the  capital. 

supposed  to  exceed  60,000,  all  adorn-  The  revolution,  which  was  establish- 

ed with  the  tri-coloure^  cockade,  and  ed  in  one  branch  of  the  kingdom  in  so 
shouting  “ theConstitution ; the  King!  tranquil  and  auspicious  a manner,  suf- 
the  Neapolitan  people!"  The  accla-  fered  a deep  and  fatal  blot  from  the 
mations  of  the  multitude  were  unbound-  . events  attending  it  in  another.  Sicily, 
ed,  and  continued  through  the  whole  when  defended  by  England,  and  un- 
day, and  a part  of  the  night,  but  with-  / der  the  auspices  of  .Lord  William 
out  any  tumult  or  disturbance.  General  Bentinck,  had  received  a constitution, 
Pcpe  was  introduced  by  the  Duke  of  which  united  whatever  was  good  in  its 
Calabria  to  the  King,  and  graciously  re-  ancient  feudal  arrangements  with  the 
ceived.  On  the  13tn,  the  King  and  the  more  popular  and  improved  elements 
Princes,  in  presence  of  the  junta,  took  of  modern  legislation.  This  constitu- 
the  oaths  to  maintain  the  constitution,  tion  was  dear  to  the  Sicilians,  and  not 
and  received  those  of  the  members  "of  less  the  accompanying  declaration, 
the  junta.  The  harmony  of  this  day,  which  secured  to  them  their  ancient 
however,  was  interrupted  by  a quarrel  independence  upon  Naples.  The  re- 
between  two  detachments  belonging  storation  of  the  King  to  his  Neapoli- 
to  different  regiments,  which  was  at-  tan  territories  was  therefore  a gloomy 
tended  with  a little  bloodshed,  and  era  to  them.  Under  the  influence  of 
shewed  the  existence  of  some  jarring  Austria,  he  withdrew  all  the  political 
political  feelings.  privileges  which  he  had  grantea,  and  in- 

The  new  government  were  placed  corporatedSicily  into  one  kingdom  with 
in  a somewhat  delicate  situation,  by  Naples.  These  proceedings  rankled 
the  movement  which  took  place  at  deeply  in  the  mind  of  the  Sicilians  $ it 
Benevente  and  Ponte  Carvo.  These  was  not  enough  for  them  to  obtain  a 
two  places  belong  to  the  Roman  States,  representative  constitution,  unless  they 
but  are  insulated  and  inclosed  within  also  regained  their  ancient  national  in- 
the  Neapolitan  territory.  They  sha-  dependence.  When,  therefore,  on  the 
red  its  movements,  and  as  the  only  14th  July  the  revolution  at  Naples  was 
means  of  securing  to  themselves  a con-  announced,  it  was  hailed  with  joy,  and 
stitution,  solicited  an  union  with  the  its  tri-coloured  ensign  immediately 
kingdom  of  Naples.  To  have  acceded  hoisted  ; but  with  this  the  Sicilian 
to  such  a proposition,  however,  would  yellow  was  quickly  observed  to  mingle, 
have  been  highlyimprudent,  as  it  would  Next  day  this  badge  multiplied,  and 
have  afforded  to  the  neighbouring  states  the  populace  began  compelling  all  they 
just  ground  for  representing  the  new  met  to  assume  it.  With  the  cries  of 
order  of  things  in  Naples,  as  inconsist-  “ the  Constitution,”  those  of  " Inde- 
ent  with  their  repose  and  security. — pendence”  were  now  combined.  While 
The  Neapolitan  government  complete-  ' these  elements  of  tumult  were  ferment- 
ly  resisted  the  temptation  thus  held  ing.  General  Church,  who  commanded 
out  to  it,  and  gave  notice  to  the  dis-  the  place  for  the  King,  happening  to 
turbed  cities,  that  they  could  in  no  pass  along  the  street,  is  said  to  have 
degree  interfere  in  their  internal  affairs,  forcibly  taken  the  yellow  cockade  from 
AH  Neapolitans  were  strictly  prohibit-  the  bonnet  of  a priest.  At  all  events, 
ed  from  being  in  any  degree  concerned  he  involved  himself  in  a quarrel ; and 
in  these  proceedings.  The  two  cities,  the  populace,  to  whom  his  English 
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origin  already  rendered  him  odious, 
turned  their  undivided  fury  against 
him.  He  escaped  only  through  the 
aid  of  General  Coglitore,  who  re- 
ceived two  wounds  in  endeavouring  to 
protect  him  ; his  house  was  pillaged 
and  burnt.  The  populace  now  sur- 
prised the  forts  of  Palermo,  and  seized 
the  arms  deposited  in  them.  In  the 
night,  however,  Naselli,  with  the  go- 
vernment and  nobles,  rallied  their 
strength,  and  while  they  appointed  a 
junta,  who  were  supposed  agreeable  to 
the  people,  took  measures  to  restrain 
their  excesses.  The  forts  were  re- 
covered ; but  in  the  morning,  when 
attempts  were  made  to  recover  pos- 
session of  the  arms  taken  from  them, 
a new  struggle  ensued.  The  popu- 
lace had  recourse  to  the  terrible  expe- 
dient of  breaking  open  the  prisons, 
and  letting  loose  700  or  800  galley 
slaves,  who  were  confined  there.  With 
thisdreadfulaid,  they  gained  a complete 
victory  over  the  royal  troops.  Prince 
Cattolica,  who  had  placed  himself  ut 
their  head,  was  massacred,  and  General 
Naselli  with  difficulty  escaped  on  board 
the  vessels.  The  whole  city  was  given 
up  to  pillage.  The  carnage  on  this 
fatal  day  is  supposed  to  have  amount- 
ed to  not  less  than  1500  killed  and 
wounded.  During  the  night,  however, 
the  municipality  and  the  respectable 
citizens  again  rallied,  and  chose  a junta, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  placed  the 
Prince  of  Villa  Franca,  just  returned 
from  Naples,  where  he  had  refused  to 
take  any  constitutional  oath  to  the  pre- 
judice of  Sicily.  The  people  were 
soothed  by  honours  decreed  to  those 
who  had  led  them  on  in  the  last  con- 
test, particularly  to  a monk  of  the  name 
ofVaglica,  who  had  placed  himself  at 
their  head.  Means  were  found  to  in- 
duce the  convicts  to  deliver  up  their 
arms,  and  to  leave  the  city  ; and  a ge- 
neral amnesty  was  granted. 

Palermo  being  thus  restored  to  tran- 
quillity,  the  first  care  of  the  junta  was 
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to  proclaim  the  Spanish  constitution, 
and  to  order  the  election  of  deputies 
for  the  Cortes,  but  only  for  Sicily  as  a 
separate  kingdom.  At  the  same  time, 
a deputation  of  eight*  with  the  Princes 
of  Pantellaria  and  San  Marco  at 
their  head,  were  sent  to  Naples,  to  ne- 
gociate  the  acceptance  of  the  consti- 
tution which  Sicily  had  thus  framed 
for  herself.  There  could  not  be  a 
more  perfect  right  than  that  which  she 
had  to  expect  its  full  recognition.  She 
had  been  originally  a separate  king- 
dom ; her  independence  had  been  re- 
peatedly and  recently  recognized  by 
the  Kings  of  Naples ; finally,  she  could 
claim  the  same  right  which  the  Nea-  ' 
politans  were  then  exercising,  of  a 
people  to  chuse  their  own  constitu- 
tion. Every  principle,  both  old  and 
new,  both  feudal  and  revolutionary, 
was  decidedly  in  her  favour.  We  do 
not  say,  that  her  demand  was  a very 
wise  one,  or  that  the  prosperity  of  both 
kingdoms  might  not  have  been  better 
promoted  by  union.  Still  it  was  by 
persuasion  and  negociation  only,  not 
by  compulsion,  that  this  union  could  - 
be  l^itimately  effected. 

itfc  views  of  the  Neapolitans  were 
very  different  ; and  it  formed  a deadly 
blot  on  their  new  found  liberty,  that 
the  first  use  made  of  it  was  to  tyran- 
nize over  their  neighbours  and  fellow- 
subjects.  As  soon  as  tidings  arrived 
of  the  events  in  Palermo,  the  popu- 
lace rose  upon  all  the  Sicilians,  who 
were  saved  only  by  being  placed  under 
confinement,  and  carefully  guarded. — 
When  the  Palermitan  deputies  arrived, 
they  were  not  allowed  to  proceed  far- 
ther than  the  island  of  Procida.  It 
was  there  announced  to  them,  that  no 
proposition  could  be  listened  to,  which 
was  not  founded  on  the  entire  union 
of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  one  legislature.  As  there  ap- 
peared no  prospect  of  concession  on 
the  other  side,  .force,  was  without  he- 
sitation  resorted  to,  and  an  expedition 
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wa9  prepared  tocompel  the  Palermitans 
to  be  free  in  the  Neapolitan  manner. 

One  circumstance,  which  inspired 
hopes  of  success,  was,  that  Sicily  it- 
self was  not  unanimous.  Two  of  its 
districts,  Trapani  and  Messina,  pre- 
ferred union  with  Naples,  and  sent  in 
their  adhesion.  Hereupon,  lest  any 
party  should  be  less  in  the  wrong  than 
another,  the  Palermitans  prepared  to 
compel  by  force  of  arms  these  dissen- 
tient districts  to  unite  with  the  gene- 
ral cause  of  Sicily.  A civil  war  on  a 
small  scale  was  hence  kindled  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  kingdom.  Thus,  all  par- 
ties in  these  kingdoms  were  equally 
bu8ied,at  once  in  asserting  their  own  in- 
dependence against  foreign  aggression, 
and  in  subverting  the  independence  of 
others. 

Meantime  the  Neapolitan  govern- 
ment was  employed  in  fitting  out  the 
expedition  which  was  to  establish  its 
supremacy  over  Sicily.  1 1 amounted 
to  4000  men,  and  was  placed  under 
the  command  of  General  Florestan 
Pepe,  brother  of  William  Pepe,  who 
had  taken  such  an  active  part  in  th$ 
revolution.  Pepe  landed  near  Messina, 
and  proceeding  along  the  coast,  suc- 
cessively attacked  the  different  towns 
which  adhered  to  the  Junta  of  Paler- 
mo. Although  the  resistance  was  zea- 
lous, yet  being  made  by  a mere  armed 
multitude  hastily  assembled  against  a 
regular  force,  it  was  in  almost  every 
instance  inefficacious.  One  town  after 
another  opened  its  gates ; and  when  at 
length  Termini  yielded  without  a 
struggle,  the  Palermitan  government 
gave  up  all  hopes  of  making  a success- 
ful stand.  The  Prince  of  Villa  Franca 
prevailed  upon  the  people  to  accept 
the  propositions  of  the  Neapolitan  ge- 
neral, who  accordingly  began  his  march 
to  take  possession  of  the  city.  Before 
his  arrival,  however,  an  entire  change 
had  taken  place.  The  populace,  insti- 
gated by  the  monk  Vaghca,  rose,  de- 


posed the  Prince  of  Villa  Franci, 
solved  the  junta,  and  having 
a new  government  under  the  I 
Palermo,  wereprepared  to  defend 
selves  to  the  last  extremity, 
finding  when  he  arrived  on  the 
September,  that  there  were  no 
of  pacific  submission,  led  on  his  t 
to  the  assault.  The  feeble  b; 
Palermo  were  forced  ; the  Neapoiiai 
entered  the  city,  and  a dreadful  c* 
diet  began  in  the  streets.  The  S» 
lians  gave  way  at  every  partksk 
point ; but  they  fortified  thensiein 
in  the  houses  and  public  buildings,  a 
still  maintained  a vigorous  resists^ 
It  was  only  by  giving  up  the  whah 
city  to  fire  and  sword,  that  Pepe  codl 
have  achieved  its  full  capture.  & 
withdrew  his  troops  from  the  pboej 
but  whether  moved  by  humanity, 
by  dread  of  the  result,  is  not 
upon  by  the  respective  parties. 
Palermitans,  who  chose  the  latter 
terpretation,  shut  their  gates,  and  co» 
menced  with  new  vigour.  A 
bombardment  somewnat  cooled  tlet 
zeal ; and  at  length  a negociation  be* 
ing  opened  on  board  the  Racer 
lish  cutter,  it  was  stipulated,  on  tk 
5th  October,  that  the  majority  of  J 

in  an  assembly  of  the  Sicilians  legaBf  ' 
called,  should  decide  on  the  fats* 
union  or  separation , of  the  kingdom 
The  Neapolitan  troops  were  then  al- 
lowed to  occupy  the  forts  and  tbedtji 
a new  junta  was  formed,  overwhid 
the  Prince  of  Patemo  still  pretided ; 
and  amity  was  apparently  re-eatablish- 
ed.  How  long  this  continued  caow* 
be  shewn,  until  we  have  taken  a We* 
of  some  of  the  events  which  occumd 
at  Naples. 

The  elections  proceeded  with  ffd 
rapidity,  that  the  national  Parliament 
met  on  the  1st  October.  The  nomi- 
nations had  been  almost  entirely  in 
vour  of  the  high  constitutional  party. 
The  Calderan  indeed,  a sect  origin- 
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ted  by  individuals  expelled  from  the 
Carbonari,  had  endeavoured  to  ob- 
struct its  operations,  but  without  any 
material  success.  The  King  opened 
the  assembly  in  person,  though  he 
still  left  the  executive  administration 
to  the  Duke  of  Calabria.  In  his  open- 
ing  speech,  he  referred  to  the  modifi- 
cations which  it  was  left  open  for 
Parliament  to  make,  upon  the  con- 
stitution adopted  from  Spain.  He 
clearly  intimated  his  wish,  that  it 
should  be  established  “ on  the  basis 
of  our  ancient  institutions,  and  on  the 
ideas  which  are  familiar  to  us.”  No 
regard  was  paid  to  these  hints.  The 
constitution  was  preserved  on  its  ori- 
ginal Spanish  basis,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a few  modifications  that  were 
quite  insignificant.  In  the  clause  pro- 
hibiting & exercise  of  any  religion 
exoept  the  Catholic,  the  word  public 
was  introduced,  thereby  tacitly  allow- 
ing the  freedom  of  private  worship. 
The  King  had  already  boasted,  that 
Naples  had  never  disgraced  herself 
by  religious  persecution. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  ephe- 
meral decisions  of  this  ill-fated  con- 
vention. Tbe  Minister  of  Finance, 
in  comparing  the  first  six  months  of 
the  present  year  with  the  same  pe- 
riod of  the  last,  found  a diminution 
of  revenue  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
fiaur  millions  of  ducats.  This  arose 
from  the  taking  off  a large  proportion 
of  die  duty  on  salt,  and  from  the  fail- 
ure of  remittances  from  Sicily.  In 
the  budget  for  the  following  year,  the 
revenue  was  estimated  at  19,380,000 
ducats,  the  expenditure  at 2 1 ,0 1 4,000. 
The  deficit  of  l,634,000ducats  would, 
it  was  hoped,  be  covered  by  amelio- 
rations in  the  financial  system,  as  well 
as  by  a reduced  expenditure. 

An  important  and  trying  subject 
was  soon  brought  under  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Parliament.  -The  con- 
vention concluded  with  the  Palermi- 
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tans,  by  General  Florestan  Pepe,  ar- 
rived for  ratification.  On  its  being 
laid  before  Parliament,  that  assembly, 
instead  of  eagerly  embracing  the  op- 
portunity of  putting  a period  to  so 
miserable  a contest,  absolutely  an- 
nulled the  proceeding,  and  refused 
to  accept  of  any  thing  short  of  the 
entire  union  of  Sicily  with  Naples. 
General  Coletta  was  sent,  with  5 or 
6000  Calabrians,  to  supersede  Pepe, 
and  prevent  any  fresh  rising  of  the 
people  of  Palermo.  After  our  former 
observations  on  this  subject,  we  need 
not  say  what  we  think  of  this  new 
proceeding.  To  the  essential  injus- 
tice and  impolicy  of  the  measure,  was 
now  added  the  dishonour  of  violating 
a compact,  formally  entered  into  by 
the  accredited  officer  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  for  which  they  had  recei- 
ved and  meant  to  keep  what  the  other 
party  stipulated  in  return.  The  Par- 
liament thus  took  care,  while  so 
dreadful  a storm  of  war  impended 
over  the  nation,  that  not  only  no  aid 
should  be  derived  from  Sicily,  but 
that  the  flower  of  their  force  must  be 
employed  in  imposing  upon  that  king- 
dom the  yoke,  which  Naples  could 
only,  by  the  exertion  of  all  her 
strength,  have  averted  from  herself. 

These  movements  in  the  south  of 
Europe  had  not  passed  without  the 
most  deep  observation  on  the  part  of 
that  monarchical  confederation,  which 
had  proclaimed  itself  under  the  some- 
what injudicious  title  of  the  Holy 
Alliance.  A change  of  government, 
effected  in  a compulsory  manner  by 
subjects,  and  even  by  armies,  and 
this  spreading  throughout  Europe, 
appeared  to  shake  all  the  foundations 
on  which  their  thrones  rested.  These 
revolutions,  therefore,  even  when  oc- 
curring in  the  comparatively  distant 
and  insulated  quarter  of  the  Spanish 
peninsula,  were  viewed  by  them  with 
the  deepest  reprobation.  Rut  the  case 
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became  much  more  serious,  when  the 
contagion  extended  to  Naples,  and 
when  symptoms  of  similar  movements 
appeared  in  the  other  states  of  Italy. 
Austria  then  felt  the  danger  pressing 
close  upon  herself,  and  lost  not  a mo- 
ment in  adopting  the  most  vigorous 
measures  against  it.  As  soon  as  the 
new  government  was  established  at 
Naples,  it  dispatched  Prince  Cariati 
to  Vienna,  with  the  view  of  affording 
to  that  court  every  explanation  which 
could  sooth  the  displeasure  that  must 
inevitably  be  created  there.  Cariati, 
however,  was  refused  even  an  audi- 
ence, and  Count  Metternich  caused 
him  to  be  told,  that  the  events  at 
Naples  were  the  work  of  a faction; 
that  these  changes  tended  to  the  sub- 
version of  social  order,  and  could  ne- 
ver be  acknowledged  by  the  Empe- 
x ror.  Matters  were  rendered  worse 
for  the  new  government,  by  the  Nea- 
politan ambassador,  Prince  RufFo,  re- 
fusing to  acknowledge  their  authori- 
ty, and  even  to  obey  the  order  for  his 
recall. 

Austria  now  proceeded  immediate- 
ly to  the  most  open  acts  of  hostile 
preparation.  She  addressed  a circu- 
lar to  all  the  courts  of  Germany,  in 
which  she  remarked  how  forcibly 
these  events  had  shewn  the  violent 
shocks  which  might  be  produced  by 
the  poison  of  revolutionary  sects. 
The  intrigues  of  the  Carbonari,  with- 
out any  external  shock,  without  any 
even  apparent  pretext,  had  excited 
those  seditious  movements,  which  de- 
termined, in  a moment  of  anguish 
and  distress,  his  Majesty  the  King  of 
Naples  to  abdicate  the  government, 
to  dissolve  all  existing  authorities, 
and  to  proclaim  a constitution  foreign 
to  his  country,  and  not  even  appro- 
ved in  that  where  it  had- taken  birth ; 
in  other  words,  to  erect  anarchy  in- 
to a law.  After  congratulating  the 
princes  on  the  care  with  which  they 


had  checked  the  progress  of  this 
nicious  sect,  remarks  are  made 
the  circumstances,  both  of 
cal  situation  and  political 
which  gave  to  the  Emperor  a 
liar  interest  in  the  affairs  of  1 
These  relations  not  being 
the  other  princes  of  Germany,  be 
bore  calling  upon  them  for  any  ac 
assistance  in  this  emergency.  He  m 
dertook  by  himself  to  provide  fcrl| 
restoration  and  maintenance  of  V 
mate  government  in  Italy  ; and 
solicited,  that  he  might  be  able, 
ring  the  execution  of*  so  great  anti  # 
lutary  an  enterprize,  to  depend  i rp# 
an  unalterable  tranquillity  in  the  o 
tenor  of  Germany. 

In  fulfilment  of  these  views,  thf 
Emperor  immediately  proceeded  it 
put  in  motion  all  the  resources  of 
dominions.  Notwithstanding  die 
barrassed  state  of  his  finances,  a 
loan  of  thirty-seven  millions  of 
was  opened — a general  levy  was 
dered — upwards  of  thirty 
troops  were  marched  into  Italy 
these  were  continually  succeeded 
fresh  reinforcements,  in  p 
as  they  could  be  drawn  from  the 
tenor  of  the  Austrian  states. 

Notwithstanding  the  eager  deter- 
mination shewn  by  this  power  to  ap- 
pose the  progress  of  revolution**! 
movements,  she  could  have  acted 
with  little  effect  unsupported  by  B®* 
sia,  which,  ever  since  the  peace  rf 
Paris,  had  been  looked  up  to  as  the 
main  arbiter  of  continental  politics. 
There  might  have  seemed  some  doubt 
as  to  -its  cordial  concurrence,  for 
Alexander  had  been  accustomed  to 
make  even  an  ostentatious  profession 
of  liberal  principles,  and  had  been 
seen,  on  different  occasions,  to  ap- 
plaud, and  even  to  recommend  the 
formation  of  representative  govern- 
ments. It  soon  appeared,  however, 
that  his  views  stopped  far  short  of 
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giving  the  slightest  sanction  to  the 
proceedings  now  brought  under  his 
consideration.  His  sentiments  had 
already  been  elicited  by  a note,  in 
which  the  Chevalier  Zea  Bermudez, 
the  Spanish  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  Petersburgh,  had,  rather  prema- 
turely perhaps,  solicited  to  know  the 
light  in  which  the  Emperor  viewed 
the  change  in  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment. The  reply  to  this  note,  and  a 
circular,  immediately  after  addressed 
to  all  the  Russian  ministers  at  foreign 
courts,  included  a pretty  complete 
view  of  that  political  creed,  by  which 
the  Emperor  was  to  be  guided  in  the 
new  crisis  which  Europe  presented. 
He  began  by  reminding  the  different 
courts,  how  repeatedly  and  decidedly 
he  had  expressed  his  wish,  that  the 
monarchy  of  Spain  should  derive 
strength,  by  being  founded  upon 
strong  and  solid  institutions,  suited 
to  the  circumstances  and  wants  of 
the  age.  These  institutions,  however, 
could  only  be  salutary,  when  they 
came  as  a voluntary  concession  from 
the  crown,  not  when  they  were  wrest- 
ed from  its  weakness.  “ Emanating 
| from  thrones,  institutions  become 
conservative — issuing  out  of  trou- 
bles, they  bring  forth  only  chaos.” 
Upon  this  principle,  it  is  said,  his  Ma- 
jesty “ must  strike,  with  his  strongest 
reprobation,  the  revolutionary  means 
employed  to  give  to  Spain  new  in- 
stitutions.” The  allied  courts  must, 
without  doubt,  have  deplored  with 
him  the  crime,  which  had  stained  the 
annals  of  Spain — a crime  deplorable 
for  the  Peninsula — deplorable  for  Eu- 
rope, which  it  must  keep  in  perpe- 
tual inquietude,  so  long  as  no  means 
are  employed  to  efface  it.  The  mode 
hy  which  this  might  still  be  effected, 
was  then  pointed  out.  If  the  Cortes, 
instead  of  legalizing  the  insurrection 
of  the  soldiery,  should  loudly  disavow 
the  crime  by  which  they  had  been  as- 


sembled— should  pass  rigorous  laws 
against  revolt  and  sedition  — and 
should  employ  themselves  in  form- 
ing an  entirely  new  system  of  go- 
vernment on  wise  and  constitutional 
bases,  the  revolution  might  then  be 
destroyed  in  its  birth.  It  is  admitted, 
that  only  a very  faint  hope  can  be  en- 
tertained of  such  a course  being  fol- 
lowed ; but  the  European  powers  arc 
exhorted  to  use  their  utmost  exertion 
to  induce  Spain  to  adopt  so  happy 
and  prudent  a measure. 

These  documents  derived  undoubt- 
edly their  main  interest  from  the 
knowledge,  that  their  author  pos- 
sessed such  powerful  means  of  enfor- 
cing them,  which  he  would  certainly  * 
use  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence. 
Any  reply  may  be  considered  as  vain. 
We  feel  all  the  disadvantages  under 
which  we  must  argue  against  an  an- 
tagonist, who  is  at  the  head  of  half  a 
million  of  men.  As,  however,  Alex- 
ander is  fond  of  appealing  to  public 
opinion— as  he  has  clearly  evinced, 
on  some  occasions,  more  liberal  views 
than  could  be  reasonably  expected 
from  an  absolute  monarch — as,  in 
short,  some  of  his  pleas  are  not  de- 
void of  plausibility,  we  shall  bestow 
a certain  degree  of  consideration  up- 
on them.  . 

It  is  admitted,  that  institutions 
more  favourable  to  national  liberty, 
and  involving  a certain  sacrifice  of 
the  power  of  the  sovereign,  are  called 
for  by  the  present  state  of  the  world, , 
and  ought  to  be  granted.  It  is  only 
required,  that  these  institutions  should 
emanate  entirely  from  the  monarch — 
should  be  his  free  gift,  and  not  be 
prompted  by  even  any  fear  of  insur- 
rection or  disturbance.  We  so  far 
concur  with  the  imperial  reasoner, 
in  thinking  it  much  better  that  this 
should  be  the  mode  of  effecting  the 
change.  It  is  thus  produced  in  a 
more  regular  and  orderly  manner, 
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while,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  ob- 
serve, the  impulse  cannot  come  from 
the  other  side,  without  entirely  sweep- 
ing away  the  sovereign  authority. 
Neither  is  it  to  us  a very  serious  ob- 
jection, that  in  such  a constitution, 
the  royal  power  is  apt  to  enter  as  too 
copious  an  element  When  the  peo- 
ple have  once  obtained  a place  in  the 
legislature,  their  influence,  backed  by 
the  natural  force  of  public  opinion, 
seldom  fails  insensibly  to  extend  it- 
self ; and  the  danger,  in  the  first  pe- 
riod of  change,  is  lest  this  increase 
should  proceed  with  too  accelerated 
rapidity.  But  the  question  which 
seems  to  have  escaped  the  framer 
of  this  manifesto,  is,  supposing  it 
to  become  evident  that  they  might 
wait  till  doomsday  before  the  sove- 
reign, left  thus  entirely  to  his  own 
free  will,  would  grant  them  a single 
privilege,  (and  the  case,  we  presume, 
will  be  that  of  ninety-nine  out  of  a 
hundred)  in  what  manner  these  in- 
stitutions, admitted  to  be  desirable, 
and  even  necessary,  are  to  be  ever  ob- 
tained ? His  Majesty,  indeed,  boasts 
much  of  his  recommendations  to  the 
sovereigns  in  alliance,  to  pursue  a li- 
beral policy  towards  their  subjects. 
We  are  ready  to  admit  the  existence 
of  such  recommendations,  but  the 
people  were  either  ignorant  of  them, 
or  they  must  have  clearly  seen,  that 
they  had  been  made  without  the 
smallest  effect  Ferdinand  had  con- 
tinued, during  six  years,  to  pursue 
a system  diametrically  opposite,  and 
was  still  pursuing  it ; while  Naples 
had  bound  herself  by  treaty  to  Alex- 
ander's  most  intimate  ally,  not  to 
make  any  change  of  the  nature  which 
he  boasts  of  recommending.  Indeed 
it  is  impossible  not  to  remark  the  dif- 
ferent manner  in  which  Alexander 
visits  die  conduct  of  kings  and  of 
people,  when  both  depart  from  his 
standard  of  propriety.  To  the  form- 


er, he  tenders  only  gentle  and  polite 
advice,  the  rejection  of  which  is  not 
productive  of  offence,  or  even  coldn 
ness ; while,  when  the  latter  ofendj 
army  after  army  is  poured  in,  to  com- 
pel them,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet , 
to  return  within  the  sphere  of  thei* 
supposed  duty. 

Another,  and  not  unplausible  charge: 
against  the  new  system  is,  that  they 
were  chiefly  produced  by  military  in- 
terference. The  irregularity  of  thh? 
is  admitted.  A constitution  imposed 
by  an  army  upon  their  reluctant  fel- 
low-citizens, is  incompatible  with  any 
idea  of  freedom,  or  even  of  regular 
government.  But  there  is  a wide  dif- 
ference in  the  case,  where  the  senti- 
ments of  the  great  body  of  the  people 
have  become  so  powerful  and  univer- 
sal, as  to  reach  and  be  shared  even 
by  the  army ; when  the  troops  and 
people  act  in  strict  concert ; and  when 
the  former, after  the  first  effervescence 
is  over,  return  into  their  natural  state 
of  subordination.  Such  has  been  de- 
cidedly the  case,  both  in  Spain  and 
Naples.  The  constitution  being  once 
established,  the  soldiers,  unless  in  a 
few  short  and  easily  suppressed  in- 
stances, assumed  nothing  of  a praeto- 
rian character,  nor  attempted  to  dic- 
tate the  proceedings  of  the  legislative 
bodies,  whose  assemblage  they  had 
procured.  These  governments  were 
not  the  very  best  possible,  but  they 
did  not  bear  any  character  of  mili- 
tary governments. 

Such  considerations  not  having  had 
any  weight  on  the  mind  of  Alexander, 
Austria  soon  found  that  she  might 
calculate  on  his  entire  concurrence 
in  the  measures  which  she  contem- 
plated. To  enable  them  to  proceed  in 
concert,  a grand  Congress  was  fixed  at 
Troppau,  a town  of  Silesia,  situated 
near  the  Polish  frontier.  The  two 
Emperors  arrived  between  the  18th 
and  20th  October,  but  the  King  of 
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Prussia  was  delayed  by  illness  till  the 
7th  November.  The  ambassadors  of 
France  and  England,  the  Count  de  la 
Ferro  nay  s,  and  Lord  Stewart,  were 
allowed,  probably  invited,  to  be  pre- 
sent. The  three  sovereigns  were  not 
long  of  coining  to  a full  understand- 
ing. France  assented,  but  without 
choosing  to  enter  into  any  active  con- 
currence. The  British  ambassador 
alone  opposed,  though  ineffectually, 
the  design  of  having  recourse  to  arms. 
Towards  the  end  of  December,  it  was 
announced  in  a demi-official  form  by 
the  Austrian  Observer,  that  “ the  high 
monarchs  have  taken  the  firm  resolu- 
tion of  employing  all  their  energies,  in 
order  that  the  actual  state  of  things  in 
the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  pro- 
duced by  revolt  and  violence,  may  be 
destroyed." 

As  a preliminary  to  future  active 
measures,  the  monarchs  took  a step, 
the  motives  of  which  became  after- 
wards sufficiently  apparent.  On  the 
20th  November,  the  Emperors  of 
Russia  and  Austria,  and  the  King  of 
Prussia,  wrote  each  a letter  to  the 
King  of  Naples,  inviting  him  to  re- 
pair to  meet  them  at  an  adjourned 
Congress  to  be  held  at  Laybach,  on 
the  frontier  of  Northern  Italy.  No 
definite  object  was  stated.  The  let- 
ters only  expressed  their  deep  anxie- 
ty for  the  welfare  of  his  Majesty,  and 
the  repose  of  Europe,  and  their  ear- 
nest wish  to  treat  with  himself  in  per- 
son on  the  subject  of  the  present 
state  of  his  kingdom.  His  presence, 
they  assured  him,  would  form  the  su- 
regt  means  of  conciliation*— would  en- 
able them  to  afford  new  proofs  of 
their  friendship — and  would  promote 
the  best  interests  of  his  kingdom. 
The  King  of  France  wrote,  on  the  3d 
December,  a letter,  in  which,  both 
a*  a relation  and  as  a member  of  the 
”°ly  Alliance,  he  strongly  urged 
cttnpliance  with  this  invitation. 
vol.  xiii.  part  i. 


In  Naples,  meantime,  great  prepa- 
rations were  making  for  war,  or  at 
least  strong  resolutions  passing  to 
that  effect,  though  not  executed  in  a 
very  efficient  or  judicious  mariner. 
On  the  1st  December,  a great  emo- 
tion was  excited  in  the  Parliament, 
by  a royal  message,  in  which  the 
King,  referring  to  the  menacing  atti- 
tude of  foreign  powers,  held  out  the 
hope  of  averting  the  calamities  of 
war,  particularly  through  the  media- 
tion of  France,  provided  certain  mo- 
difications in  the  constitution  were 
agreed  to.  These  were,  1st,  The 
formation  of  a House  of  Peers— 2- 
The  abolition  of  the  permanent  de- 
putation of  the  Parliament— -3.  The 
election  of  the  counsellors  of  state  by 
the  King— 4.  An  unlimited  * royal 
veto — 5.  The  proposition  of  the  bud- 
get, and  of  new  laws  to  originate 
with  the  King — 6.  The  King  to  have 
the  right  of  dissolving  the  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  Parliament  was  not  of  a com- 
position, or  in  a temper,  to  be  at  all 
likely  to  listen  to  such  propositions, 
especially  when  recommended  on  a 
ground  so  little  compatible  with  na- 
tional independence.  After  a warm 
debate,  in  which  scarcely  any  one  at- 
tempted to  support  the  royal  propo- 
sitions, a decree  was  passed,  stating 
that  the  Parliament  could  take  nor 
concern  in  negociations  which  lay 
entirely  within  the  sphere  of  the  royal 
prerogative ; but  that,  however  great 
the  clangers  with  which  the  kingdom 
was  menaced,  they  were  determined 
to  brave  them  all,  m order  to  preserve 
untarnished  the  adopted  Spanish  con- 
stitution. 

A few  days  after  this  proceeding, 
the  King  received  the  letters  of  the 
three  sovereigns,  and  immediately 
determined  to  comply  with  their  in- 
vitation. This  intention  he  announ- 
ced in  a message  to  the  Parliament, 
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dated  7th  December.  He  strongly 
protested,  that  his  only  object  was  to 
give  a new  proof  of  love  to  his  peo- 
ple, and  to  do  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  enable  them  to  enjoy  a wise 
and  liberal  constitution.  In  the  view 
of  forming  it,  he  enumerated  indivi- 
dual liberty,  the  imposition  of  taxes, 
and  the  passing  of  laws  by  a national 
representative  body — the  liberty  of 
the  press,  and  the  independence  of 
the  tribunals,  as  bases  from  which  he 
would  on  no  account  depart.  The  te- 
nor of  the  message,  however,  clearly 
indicated,  that  he  contemplated  the 
formation  of  a new  and  modified  con- 
stitution at  Laybach,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  allied  Sovereigns. 

An  extraordinary  ferment  was  ex- 
cited by  this  message,  both  in  the 
Parliament  and  the  city..  Without 
doors,  the  public  sentiment  was 
strongly  pronounced,  both  against 
any  change  in  the  constitution,  and 
against  the  projected  departure  of 
the  King.  The  Parliament,  after  a 
stormy  debate,  framed  a special  com- 
mission to  draw  up  an  answer.  On 
the  following  day,  a decree  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  King,  in  which,  refer- 
ring to  the  different  decrees  and  acts 
upon  which  the  constitution  had  been 
founded,  they  declared  the  impossi- 
bility of  admitting  any  modification 
upon  it,  except  those  which  they 
themselves  had  proposed.  The  King, 
in  reply,  expressed  his  deep  grief  at 
the  light  in  which  some  persons  had 
viewed  his  resolution.  He  never  had 
the  idea  of  violating  the  constitution 
to  which  he  had  sworn,  hut  having 
' then  reserved  the  right  of  proposing 
modifications,  he  hoped  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  the  allied  powers,  only  to 
such,  however,  as  might  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  nation,  and  by  himself. 
The  Parliament,  still  dissatisfied,  on- 
ly reiterated,  in  an  address  of  the 
9th,  their  determination  to  support 
the  Spanish  constitution,  without  any 


modification,  except  what  they  should 
themselves  propose.  The  King,  thus 
driven  out  of  every  evasion*  at  length 
declared,  by  a rescript  of  the  10th, 
that  his  only  object  in  going  to  Lay- 
bach, was  to  support  the  Spanish 
constitution,  as  generally  sworn  to. 
He  then  solicited  a permission,  in  ex- 
press terms,  for  his  departure.  After 
two  days’  consideration,  the  Parlia- 
ment passed  a decree,  granting  to  the 
King  the  permission  which  he  sought, 
and  appointing  the  Duke  of  Calabria 
Regent  in  his  absence.  The  King  had 
already  written  to  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  accepting  his  invitation,  in 
terms  so  humble  and  grateful,  as 
olearly  shewed,  that  he  considered 
his  interposition  as  one  of  personal 
kindness  to  himself. 

It  appears  to  us  very  clear,  that 
the  Parliament,  in  granting  this  per- 
mission, were  guilty  of  extreme  and 
almost  inexcusable  weakness.  No- 
thing could  be  more  manifest,  than 
the  extreme  reluctance  with  which, 
from  the  beginning,  the  King  had 
acquiesced  in  the  new  system.  What 
benefit,  then,  could  ever  be  expected 
from  entrusting  it  to  his  sole  guar- 
dianship ? Could  they  dream,  that  he 
would  exert  any  strenuous  efforts  in 
support  of  a constitution,  which  they 
had  seen  him  abdicate  his  crown  ra- 
ther than  sanction  ? The  sentiments 
of  those  to  whom  he  was  going,  had 
been  expressed  in  a manner  still  more 
unequivocal.  What  could  be  expect- 
ed from  the  union  of  these  parties,  or 
what  motive  could  there  be  for  sepa- 
rating the  King  from  his  subjects 
but  projects  the  most  inauspicious  to 
the  cause  of  Neapolitan  liberty  ? 

The  King  lost  not  a moment  in 
availing  himself  of  the  imprudent 
permission  w hich  he  had  thus  wrung 
from  the  Parliament.  On  the  13th, 
after  receiving  a deputation  of  that 
body,  he  embarked  at  three  o’clock 
on  board  the  English  ship  of  the  line 
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Ve®geur,  commanded  by  Captain  19th.  From  Leghorn  he  proceeded 
i tland.  He  immediately  began  his  to  Florence,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
big  with  the  fate  of  Naples.  28th. 
being  detained  for  two  days  by  At  this  critical  moment  closes  the 
aim  off  Baiae,  a favourable  wind  year  1820.  Our  next  Volume  will 
him  to  reach  Leghorn  on  the  narrate  the  final  catastrophe. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

THE  REST  OF  EUROPE. 

Organization  of  the  German  Diet — Its  powers' — Wirtemberg — Baden — Hesse 
Darmstadt — Prussia — The  Netherlands — Denmark — Russia— Meeting  of 
the  Polish  Diet— Turkey— Expedition  against  Ali  Pacha . 


The  Congress,  for  organizing  the 
Germanic  Confederation  and  the 
Diet  which  was  to  direct  its  move- 
ments, of  which  the  great  powers  had 
procured  the  assemblage  at  Vienna, 
after  six  months  of  deliberation,  pro- 
duced, on  the  1 7th  May,  1820,  their 
final  act.  To  maintain  peace  in  the 
interior  of  the  Confederation,  and  to 
defend  it  against  foreign  oppression, 
are  stated  as  the  two  main  objects  in 
forming  it.  'i  he  first  again  divides 
itself  into  two  branches  ; the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  between  state  and 
state,  and  the  maintenance  of  peace 
in  the  interior  of  states. 

When  differences  arise  between 
states  which  are  members  of  the  Con- 
federation, the  Diet  is  first  to  recom- 
mend to  them  some  mode  of  agree- 
ment or  of  arbitration  among  them- 
selves. If  this  fails,  it  is  to  appoint  a 
commission  to  treat  between  the  par- 
ties, and  endeavour  to  bring  them  to 
a good  understanding.  Should  this 
also  fail,  the  question  is  referred  to 
tribunals,  formed  in  bordering  neutral 
states,  whose  decisions  are  to  be  en- 
forced by  the  Diet. 

With  regard  to  the  internal  con- 
cerns of  states,  it  is  admitted  as  a ge- 
neral principle,  that  the  Diet  is  not 


competent  to  interpose.  There  were 
certain  grounds  of  interference,  how- 
ever, to  which  the  great  monarchical 
states  eagerly  looked,  as  the  means  of 
maintaining  their  own  security.  In 
the  case  of  formal  resistance,  and,  still 
more,  of  revolt,  the  Diet  may  inter- 
pose, either  upon  formal  application 
from  the  head  of  the  state,  or  sponta- 
neous^ in  case  the  latter  is  not  in  a 
condition  to  apply.  Should  there  also 
exist  in  the  heart  of  several  confede- 
rate states,  associations  or  combina- 
tions dangerous  to  the  general  safety, 
the  Diet  is  authorised  to  concert  with 
the  heads  of  these  states  the  means  of 
suppressing  such  machinations.  This 
article  was  not  without  a special  re- 
gard to  the  actual  circumstances  of 
Germany. 

The  question  relative  to  the  inter- 
nal constitution  of  the  German  states, 
was  treated  of  with  very  peculiar  inte- 
rest. Austria  declared  herself  openly 
against  all  those  changes  which  in- 
cluded any- popular  elements,  and  had 
used  her  utmost  efforts  to  obstruct 
the  constitutions  of  this  description, 
which  had  been  formed  in  the  south- 
ern states.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
constitutional  system,  within  certain 
limits,  was  supported,  not  only  by 
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many  members  of  the  Confederation, 
but  by  the  powerful  influence  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia.  Austria  was  there- 
fore obliged,  in  a certain  degree,  to 
yield.  It  was  declared,  that  there 
ought  to  be  assemblies  of  States  in  eve- 
ry country  belonging  to  the  Confede- 
ration, and  that  die  Diet  should  take 
care  that  this  principle  was  carried  in- 
to effect.  They  were  not,  however,  to 
interfere  in  regard  to  the  form  of  go- 
vernment which  might  be  established. 
Existing  constitutions  were  guaran- 
teed, or  at  least  care  was  to  be  taken 
that  they  should  only  be  changed  in  a 
constitutional  manner.  It  was,  how- 
ever, provided,  that  in  the  states  ruled 
by  sovereign  princes,  as  were  most  of 
those  belonging  to  the  Confederation, 
the  whole  sovereign  power  should  re- 
main united  in  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment, a principle  which  might  evi- 
dently admit  of  being  pushed  rather 
too  far.  It  was  also  stipulated,  that 
nothing  in  the  interior  constitution  of 
a state  should  obstruct  the  monarch 
in  the  execution  of  the  duties  impo- 
sed upon  him  by  the  federative  union. 
The  liberty  of  the  press  also,  in  the 
countries  where  it  was  allowed,  was 
to  be  so  regulated,  as  not  to  interrupt 
the  security  of  the  neighbouring 
states. 

In  regard  to  nations  without  the 
pale  of  the  Confederation,  the  Diet 
was  to  have  defensive  measures  only 
in  view.  For  this  purpose,  it  had 
power  to  declare  war,  to  make  peace, 
to  contract  alliances,  and  negociAte 
treaties  of  every  kind.  The  negocia- 
tiong  were  to  be  entrusted  to  a com- 
mittee, which  was  to  name  plenipo- 
tentiaries for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
them  on.  When  war  had  been  decla- 
red by  the  Diet,  no  single  power 
could  enter  into  treaty  with  the  ene- 
my. The  Confederation  were  to  de- 
fend any  one  of  their  members  which 
was  injured  or  attacked  by  an  extra- 
neous power ; but  they  were  to  take 


particular  care  that  the  member  him- 
self had  not,  by  his  own  blame,  invol- 
ved himself  in  the  quarrel.  That  the 
Confederation  might  duly  execute  its 
functions,  the  fortresses  of  Mentz, 
Landau,  and  Luxemburg,  were  put  in- 
to its  hands,  but  Wirtemberg  obtain- 
ed an  abandonment  of  the  plan  for 
adding  Ulm  to  this  number. 

The  Congress  of  Vienna  had  ap- 
pointed a commission,  to  consider  the 
means  of  removing  those  obstructions 
to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Rhine, 
which  arose  from  the  variety  of  dif- 
ferent states  through  whose  territo- 
ries it  passed.  The  chief  obstacle 
arose  from  the  kingdom  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, which  commanded  all  the 
mouths  of  the  river,  and  being  able  to 
impose  what  duties  it  pleased  upon 
goods  coming  down,  before  they 
could  reach  the  ocean,  rendered  nu- 
gatory the  taking  off*  those  levied  in 
the  upper  part  ot  its  course.  The  re- 
fusal of  this  power  to  enter  into  any 
engagement  upon  the  subject,  furnish- 
ed a pretence  to  the  King  of  Prussia 
to  impose  additional  duties  of  transit 
at  Cologne,  and  to  decline  acceding 
to  the  system,  unless  it  could  be  ren-  . 
dered  complete.  Thus  the  whole  of 
this  useful  project  proved  Anally 
abortive. 

The  prohibitory  commercial  sys- 
tem, for  which  there  was  such  a rage 
in  Europe,  was  not,  in  its  pernicious 
effects,  so  immediately  felt  by  those 
countries,  whose  extent  afforded  them 
the  means-of  agreat  internal  trade.  But 
in  the  small  states  of  Germany,  it  pa- 
ralysed almost  entirely  every  branch 
of  national  industry.  With  this  view, 
a commercial  Congress,  under  the  aus- 

Sices  of  the  Diet,  had  been  formed. 

lavaria,  Wirtemberg,  Baden,  Hesse, 
Saxony,  and  some  other  states,  united 
for  the  purpose  of  arranging  free  in- 
tercourse among  themselves,  and  thus 
obtaining  the  advantages,  at  least,  of 
a great  state.  The  Congress  having 
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met  at  Darmstadt,  drew  up  an  act  of 
union,  by  which  interior  customs  were 
abolished,  and  one  uniform  system  of 
duties  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Confe- 
derations imposed.  Prohibitory  duties 
were  only  adopted,  even  against  fo- 
reign states,  when  these  last  excluded 
the  productions  of  the  soil  and  indus- 
try of  Germany.  When  this  excellent 
proposal  was  referred  to  the  Diet,  that 
body,  instead  of  welcoming  it  accord- 
ing to  its  merits,  declared  that  the  sub- 
ject was  so  important  and  so  complica- 
ted, that  they  required  an  exact  know'- 
ledge  of  the  obstacles  presented  by 
the  various  interests  concerned  ; and 
all  they  did  at  present  %vas  to  demand 
from  the  different  States  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  various  duties  levied  by 
them  on  foreign  commodities.  By  this 
empty  and  dilatory  measure,  the  be- 
nefits which  might  have  resulted  to 
the  German  states,  from  the  adoption 
of  so  excellent  a system,  were  post- 
poned to  an  indefinite  period. 

Considerable  attention  was  attract- 
ed during  this  year  by  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Constitutional  States  of 
Germany.  In  Bavaria,  indeed,  no  as- 
sembly was  held,  and  its  history  is 
not  distinguished  by  any  events  of 
importance.  InWirtemberg,  the  States 
met  on  the  20th  January,  and  were 
opened  with  warm  expressions  of  mu- 
tual confidence  between  the  Prince 
and  the  people.  On  the  subject  of  the 
finances,  a species  of  contest  arose. 
A party  in  the  Second  Chamber,  or 
that  of  the  Commons,  called  for  an 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
former  revenue  had  been  employed. 
The  ministers  replied,  that  as  this  was 
not  customary  under  the  former  ar- 
bitrary regime,  they  were  not  prepa- 
red to  render  it  for  the  past ; they  so- 
licited merelythe  vote  of  the  existing 
taxes  for  the  rest  of  the  present  year. 
After  very  warm  debates  of  several 
days,  the  vote  was  carried  by  a majo- 


rity of  nineteen  ; but  when  the  ques- 
tion was  carried  to  the  First,  or  Up- 
per Chamber,  an  evasive  vote  was 
passed  on  the  subject.  Hereupon, 
sharp  discussions  arose  between  the 
two  Chambers,  which  were  only  ter- 
minated by  the  Commons  insisting, 
that,  according  to  a provision  made 
by  the  constitution,  the  votes  of  the 
two  Chambers  should  be  counted  to- 
gether. The  result  of  this  process  was 
the  acceptance  of  the  ministers*  pro- 

{>osition.  Ministers  carried  also,  by  a 
arge  majority,  the  vote  of  3300  sol- 
diers, which  some  wished  to  reduce  to 
2300.  The  States,  however,  solicited 
changes  in  the  distribution  of  the 
taxes,  in  their  mode  of  collection,  as 
well  as  reform  and  reduction  in  the 
appointments  of  public  functionaries. 
These  representations  were  received 
by  the  King  in  a manner  perfectly 
gracious.  The  revenue  for  the  prece- 
ding year  had  amounted  to  ten  mil- 
lions of  florins,  which,  however,  was 
half  a million  short  of  the  expendi- 
ture. 

The  Chambers  adjourned  on  the 
20th  June,  and  met  agaiu  on  the  2d 
December,  chiefly  with  the  view  of 
fixing  the  triennial  budget.  A serious 
dissension,  however,  arose,  in  conse- 
quence of  that  class  of  nobles,  who 
were  called  Mediatised,  refusing  to 
attend,  unless  certain  privileges  which 
they  demanded,  were  granted  to  them. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  num- 
ber actually  present  in  the  Upper 
Chamber  fell  short  of  that  required 
by  law,  to  entitle  them  to  deliberate. 
After  waiting  some  time  in  vain  for 
a fuller  attendance,  the  Commons 
proceeded  to  business,  in  hopes  of 
terrifying  the  absentees,  by  shewing 
them  that  legislative  measures  could 
be  carried  on  without  them.  The 
latter,  however,  stood  firm  ; and  the 
King,  unwilling  to  see  the  matter 
pushed  to  extremities,  prorogued  the 
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States  on  the  19th  till  the  22d  ot*  Ja- 
nuary, in  hopes,  before  that  time,  of 
arranging  the  difference  amicably. 

The  States  of  Baden  also  met  on 
the  25th  June.  The  formerly  prevail- 
ing  agitation  inspired  an  apprehension 
that  its  debates  might  be  stormy.  In 
tact,  on  the  very  threshold,  a serious 
question  arose.  Several  of  the  depu- 
ties, who  had  taken  the  most  active 
part  against  the  government  in  the 
former  session,  were  not  present ; a 
circumstance  which  was  soon  under- 
stood to  he  caused  by  the  want  of 
letters  of  convocation  from  the  King, 
which  they  had  in  vain  solicited.  It 
was  evident,  that  representation  would 
soon  be  a mere  form,  if  such  a prac- 
tice were  admitted.  The  ministers 
urged,  that  these  members  had  pub- 
lic fui'.ctions  to  fulfil,  which  would 
sutler  by  their  absence.  Finding,  how- 
ever, that  the  sentiments  of  the  as- 
sembly were  loudly  declared  against 
the  measure,  they  endeavoured  to 
temporize,  by  proposing,  that,  when- 
ever the  choice  of  the  electors  should 
fall  upon  a public  functionary,  a sup- 
plementary member  should  be  elect- 
ed, whom  the  government  might  have 
it  in  their  choice  to  call  to  the  Cham- 
ber. As  this  proposition,  however, 
was  also  exceedingly  ill  received,  mi- 
nisters at  length  gave  up  the  measure 
entirely,  and  announced,  that  the  ab- 
sent members  would  receive  their  let- 
ters of  convocation.  After  this,  the  ses- 
sion passed  in  the  most  harmonious 
manner,  and  a number  of  useful  laws 
were  enacted. 

The  duchy  of  Baden  was  this  year 
the  theatre  of  the  execution  of  Sand, 
the  assassin  of  Kotzebue.  It  took 
place  on  the  20th  May,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  sentence  of  the  tribu- 
nal of  Manheim,and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  that  city.  This  extraordinary 
fanatic  continued  to  gild  his  crime  by 
the  display  of  a species  of  heroism. 
His  whole  behaviour  exhibited  the 


triumphant  resignation  of  a martyr  ; 
and  he  declared,  with  his  last  breath, 
that  he  died  for  his  country.  A crowd 
of  students  being  expected  from  Hei- 
delberg, the  execution  was  made  to 
take  place  earlier  than  the  hour  ap- 
pointed. When  the  students  arrived, 
the  head  was  already  severed  from  the 
body,  but  many  of  them  eagerly  dip- 
ped their  handkerchiefs  in  the  blood. 

The  territory  of  Hesse  Darmstadt 
was  the  theatre  of  more  striking 
events,  this  year  being  marked  by  the 
first  establishment  of  a constitutional 
regime.  The  call  for  it  had  been  loud, 
and  had  been  accompanied  even  with 
tendencies  to  disorder,  which  the 
Grand  Duke  studied  to  repress  by 
those  severe  measures  which  were  so 
strongly  supported  by  the  great 
powers.  At  lerigth,  however,  he  de- 
termined to  redeem  the  pledge  which 
he  had  given  with  peculiar  solemnity. 
On  the  24th  March,  1820,  an  edict 
was  published,  containing  the  scheme 
of  the  new  constitution.  tThe  Cham- 
bers were  indeed  composed  on  a ba- 
sis nearly  similar  to  that  which  had 
been  adopted  in  Bavaria  and  Baden  : 
but  many  modifications  were  introdu- 
ced, not  at  all  calculated  to  satisfy 
the  friends  of  constitutional  freedom. 
If  the  states  should  reject  the  budget, 
the  King  was  still  allowed  to  levy  the 
taxes  during  a year,  and  could  call  a 
new  assembly,  which  might  be  more 
compliant.  A project  presented  by 
the  King  was  to  have  the  force  of 
law,  provided  any  one  of  the  two 
Chambers  approved  it.  The  right  of 
petition  was  restricted  within  the  nar- 
rowest limits  ; while  no  provision  was 
made  for  individual  liberty,  the  free- 
dom of  the  press,  or  religious  tolera- 
tion. 

There  soon  appeared  throughout 
the  principality  a fixed  determination 
to  resist  the  acceptance  of  such  a con- 
stitution. Several  districts  refused  to 
exercise  the  functions  of  election  at 
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all,  while  others  gave  strict  injunc- 
tions to  their  representatives  on  no 
account  to  make  oath  to  the  consti- 
tution presented  by  the  Grand  Duke. 

Forty-four  deputies  having  met  at 
Darmstadt,  were  unanimously  of  opi- 
nion, that  they  could  not  give  an  un- 
qualified assent  to  the  constitutional 
act.  Some  thought  tliat  a conditional 
oath  might  be  taken,  under  promise  of 
modifications  to  be  afterwards  made 
in  the  constitution.  A great  majority, 
however,  concluded  upon  presenting 
a remonstrance  to  the  government, 
stating,  that  they  were  firmly  deter- 
mined not  to  consider  themselves  as 
representatives  of  the  people,  nor  to 
sit  as  such,  till  the  requisite  modifi- 
cations were  made.  This  remonstrance 
being  presented  on  the  17th  June, 
was  met  on  the  19th  by  an  order  of 
the  cabinet,  in  which  it  was  declared 
illegal  and  unconstitutional,  and  those 
who  signed  it  were  not  to  be  consi- 
dered as  members  of  the  States  till 
they  had  taken  the  oath  required.  As 
soon,  however,  as  that  was  done,  the 
modifications,  of  which  the  constitu- 
tion might  appear  to  be  susceptible, 
would  be  submitted  to  the  States. 
This  order  induced  four  deputies  to 
retract,  but  there  still  remained  27, 
who  declared,  that  they  considered 
themselves  bound  by  circumstances 
to  return  their  powers  into  the  hands 
of  their  constituents,  and  the  greater 
part  of  them  immediately  left  the  ca- 
pital. In  this  dilemma,  the  govern- 
ment anxiously  negociated  the  means 
of  collecting  a sufficient  number  of 
deputies,  to  make  a decent  opening 
of  the  Assembly.  They  gained  over 
some  by  lavish  promises  of  future  mo- 
difications ; yet  they  could  not,  at  the 
opening  on  the  27th  June,  assemble 
more  than  32  out  of  the  50,  which  did 
not  form  the  two- thirds  required  by 
the  constitutional  act.  The  Assembly, 
however,  under  the  influence  of  the 
court*  began  its  proceedings ; and  one 


of  its  first  acts  was  to  order  the  elec- 
tion of  new  deputies,  in  the  room  of 
those  who  had  proved  refractory,  i 
This  measure  did  not  succeed  ; some 
refused  to  re-elect,  while  others  named 
over  again  the  obnoxious  members. 
The  court  at  length  became  sensible 
that  only  a conciliatory  system  could 
extricate  it  from  its  present  embar- 
rassment. The  responsibility  of  the 
ministers,  the  publicity  of  the  sittings, 
the  equality  of  the  citizens  in  the  eye 
of  the  law ; these  boons  slowly  suc- 
ceeded each  other,  and  afforded  a pro- 
mise of  more ; but  partial  concessions, 
thus  hardly  wrung  out,  never  stilled 
the  agitation  of  the  public,  but  rather 
made  them  feel  more  intensely  what 
they  still  wanted.  At  length,  the 
Grand  Duke  formed  the  frank  and 
decided  resolution  of  yielding  at  once 
all  the  points  in  question.  On  the 
14th  October,  he  caused  it  to  be  offi- 
cially declared,  that  he  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  States  the  unlimited  right 
of  voting  taxes,  and  trusted  entirely 
to  their  loyal  dispositions.  This  was 
immediately  followed  by  a still  more 
important  concession.  They  were  in- 
vited to  form  the  project  of  a consti- 
tution, in  which  every  necessary  secu- 
rity should  be  given  to  the  rights  of 
the  people,  and  in  relation  to  which 
the  edict  of  March  should  be  consi- 
dered only  as  a provisional  measure. 
This  declaration  was  received  with 
Dries  of  Vivat , three  times  repeated, 
and  put  an  end  to  all  the  discords 
which  agitated  the  Chambers  and  the 
nation. 

After  this  happy  agreement,  all  the 
further  proceedings  of  the  Chambers 
were  carried  on  in  the  most  harmo- 
nious manner.  After  long  delibera- 
tions between  the  ministers,  the  coun- 
cil, at  whose  meetings  two  of  the 
Princes  were  present,  and  a commit- 
tee of  the  States,  a constitution  was 
agreed  upon,  including  all  the  bases 
of  solid  and  rational  liberty.  Its  pub- 
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lication  was  celebrated  throughout  of  wearing  the  old  German  dress,  was 
the  state  with  great  rejoicings,  which  strictly  prohibited.  Professor  Juhn, 
were  only  troubled  by  apprehen-  regarded  as  the  head  of  modern  in- 
sions  that  it  would  be  resisted  by  the  novators,  though  no  proof  of  guilt 
great  powers,  now  more  openly  de-  couTd  be  established  against  him,  was 
dared  than  ever  against  new  and  li-  still  kept  under  confinement ; and  the 
beral  institutions,  ft  does  not  appear,  universities  continued  always  to  be 
however,  that  any  interference  was  objects  of  the  most  jealous  and  watch* 
made  of  the  nature  apprehended,  so  ful  observation, 
that  the  session  closed  under  the  most  In  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands, 
favourable  auspices.  The  receipts  and  the  attention  of  the  public  and  of  the 
expenses  were  both  stated  as  amount-  States  was  chiefly  occupied  by  the 
ing  to  within  a trifle  of  six  millions  of  state  of  the  finances.  After  many  dis- 
florins,  while  the  public  debt  amount-  cussions,  the  crown  prevailed,  that 
ed  to  thirteen  millions.  The  civil  list  the  decennial  budget  should  be  fixed 
was  fixed  at  800,000  florins.  at  59,875,000  florins,  and  the  annual 


Prussia  laboured  during  this  year  un- 
der severe  financial  embarrassments. 
According  to  a rescript  of  the  17th 
January,  her  general  expenditure  was 
fixed  at  50,860,000  crowns  (about 
7,780,000/.)  The  debt  was  stated  at 
180,000,000  crowns,  and  it  was  ne- 
cessary, during  the  present  year,  to 
raise  a loan  of  thirty  millions,  in  or- 
der to  withdraw  the  paper  money 
from  circulation.  Notwithstanding 
the  reduction  - of  the  army  from 
250,000  to  160,000,  and  other  dimi- 
nutions, the  national  income  did  not 
cover  its  expenditure.  To  relieve 
these  difficulties,  an  edict  was  publish- 
ed, imposing  a capitation  tax  upon  all 
above  fourteen,  who  were  not  paupers, 
and  a tax  upon  cattle ; two  imposts, 
than  which  few  could  have  been  less 
judicious  or  happy.  In  all  these  ar- 
rangements, the  government  uniform- 
ly referred  to  the  assembly  of  the 
States,  as  the  period  when  a defini- 
tive plan  would  be  adopted  ; but  no 
steps  were  ever  taken,  tending  to- 
wards this  long  promised  assemblage. 
On  the  contrary,  the  most  rigorous 
measures  were  adopted  to  repress  the 
movements  of  the  popular  party ; the 
free-mason  lodges  were  shut,  and  no 
effort  spared  for  the  suppression  of 
secret  societies;  even  the  custom 
adopted  by  the  popular  associations, 


budgetat21,314,000,makingatotal  of  , 
81,189,000  florins  (about  6,765,700/.) 
The  revenues,  however,  fell  short  of 
this  by  three  millions  and  a half  of 
florins,  which  it  was  agreed,  on  the 
proposal  of  the  ministry,  should  be 
supplied  by  the  temporary  expedient 
of  issuing  treasury  bills. 

The  session  closed  on  the  13th 
June,  but  met  again  on  the  19th  Oc- 
tober at  Brussels.  The  budget  form- 
ed again  the  chief  subject  of  discus- 
sion. It  appeared  that  in  the  two 
last  years  there  had  arisen  a deficit  of 
nearly  eight  millions,  which  it  was 
proposed  to  cover  by  an  addition  of 
active  debt  to  that  amount.  This  and 
the  whole  financial  system  were  stre- 
nuously criticised  by  the  popular 
leaders,  particularly  the  Count  Hogh- 
endorp.  They  insisted  that  eighty-one 
millions  of  florins  formed  an  amount 
of  taxes  which  the  nation  was  utterly 
unable  to  bear ; that  the  system  of  a 
decennial  budget  enabled  many  of  the 
most  important  branches  to  escape  all 
examination ; and  that  to  make  an 
addition  in  time  of  peace  to  the  na- 
tional debt,  already  intolerable,  was  a 
measure  deeply  to  be  deprecated. 
Notwithstanding  this  opposition,  the 
budget  and  the  measures  founded  on 
it,  were  carried  by  considerable  ma- 
jorities. 
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Great  complaints  were  made  through* 
out  the  country,  of  the  stagnation  of 
those  manufactures,  for  which  the 
Flemings  had  long  been  famous.  The 
administration  seem  to  have  thought 
of  no  remedy  beside  the  vulgar  and 
inefficient  one  of  excluding  foreign 
products,  and  calling  upon  all  func- 
tionaries and  patriotic  persons  to  wear 
only  the  manufactures  of  their  coun- 
try. A more  really  useful  measure 
consisted  in  an  exhibition  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  national  industry,  which  took 
place  at  Ghent,  and  wras  continued 
through  the  whole  month  of  August. 

Denmark  this  year  shewed  symp- 
toms of  being  roused  by  the  innova- 
ting spirit  of  the  age  out  of  that  tran- 
quil apathy,  with  which  she  slumber- 
ed in  the  arms  of  a mild  despotism. 
The  lead,  as  everywhere  on  the  con- 
tinent, w*as  taken  by  the  students,  at 
the  head  of  whom  was  a young  pro- 
testant  minister,  called  Dampe.  Ha- 
ving been  excluded  from  the  pulpit 
by  the  Bishop  of  Zealand,  on  account 
of  some  doctrines  deemed  heretical, 
he  applied  himself  to  operate  a poli- 
tical and  religious  reform.  He  gave 
lectures,  attended  by  crowds  of  stu- 
dents and  artisans,  in  which  he  com- 
mented on  the  events  taking  place  in 
Europe,  and  the  political  aspect  of 
its  different  states.  The  government, 
alarmed  by  the  boldness  of  his  ideas, 
and  the  vast  multitudes  by  which  he 
w*as  attended,  caused  him  to  be  ar- 
rested, w ith  several  of  his  most  zeal- 
ous adherents.  Among  his  papers 
were  found  plans  for  operating  a re- 
volution similar  to  that  which  had 
taken  place  in  Spain,  and  forcing  the 
King  to  sign  a constitution.  He  and 
one  of  his  followers,  a smith  by  trade, 
were  condemned  to  death ; but  the 
punishment  was  commuted  to  impri- 
sonment for  life  in  the  fortress  of 
Christiansoe. 

Russia  also  presented  a singular 
phenomenon— a mutiny,  which  the 


alarm  of  the  moment  magnified  into 
a popular  insurrection.  It  broke  out 
among  a regiment  of  the  guards,  to 
which  the  emperor  was  much  attach- 
ed,  and  one  distinguished,  both  for 
its  valour  and  high  discipline.  It 
originated  entirely  in  the  conduct  of 
Schwartz,  its  colonel,  who,  by  a long 
train  of  unnecessary  rigour,  and  se- 
vere punishments  for  trifling  offences, 
had  generated  violent  discontents. 
These  came  to  a crisis,  when  be  or- 
dered them  out  for  a grand  parade  on 
a Sunday  morning.  Upon  this  man- 
date, which  at  once  shocked  their  re- 
ligious feelings,  and  took  away  all 
hope  of  repose,  the  soldiers  met,  and 
sent  a deputation  to  the  colonel,  de- 
claring their  resolution  not  to  obey. 
Not  finding  him  at  home,  they  broke 
his  windows.  The  whole  regiment  was 
now'  in  open  insurrection,  and  the 
consequences  might  have  been  se- 
rious, but  for  the  courage  and  pre- 
sence of  mind  of  General  Milorado- 
vitch,  governor  of  Petersburgh.  He 
presented  himself  to  the  troops,  and 
asked  if  they  would  obey  him.  They 
replied  that  they  would,  but  not  theic 
colonel.  Hq  then  ordered  them  to 
ground  their  arms,  and  proceed  tothe 
fortress.  They  obeyed,  were  declared 
prisoners,  and  part  of  them  marched 
into  Finland.  The  Emperor,  then  ab- 
sent at  Troppau,  on  being  acquainted 
with  the  circumstance,  ordered  the 
regiment  to  be  broken  up,  the  troops 
distributed  through  other  corps,  and 
the  ringleaders  to  be  punished,  at  the 
same  time  directing  Schwartz  to  be 
tried  for  the  conduct  which  had  led 
to  the  mutiny. 

An  imperial  ukase  was  published 
this  year,  by  which  all  jesuits  were 
expelled  from  the  empire.  The  prin- 
cipal charge  ou  which  this  measure 
was  founded,  was  the  extraordinary 
zeal  shown  by  them  in  nfaking  con- 
verts from  the  established  religion, 
especially  of  theyoung  persons  placed 
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under  therr  care.  They  were  also 
charged  with  making  an  ill  use  of  the 
funds  entrusted  to  them.  Every  in- 
dulgence was  shewn,  consistent  with, 
the  strict  execution  of  the  decree,  and 
the  government  even  provided'for  the 
expense  of  their  removal.  The  num- 
ber which  left  the  empire  was  about 
750.  Government  had  certainly  a full 
right  to  withdraw  its  countenance  and 
favour  from  the  body;  but  the  banish- 
ment of  a mass  of  men,  upon  a mere 
general  opinion,  without  any  charges 
brought  home  against  individuals, 
seems  scarcely  compatible  with  the 
spirit  of  modern  legislation. 

The  Russian  government  comple- 
ted this  year  the  salutary  measure  of 
the  enfranchisement  of  the  Livonian 
serfs. 

The  most  remarkable  event  in  the 
Russian  empire  was  the  sitting  of  the 
Polish  Diet,  which  was  opened  on  the 
13th  September  by  Alexander  in  per- 
son. He  had  been  received  by  the 
people  of  Warsaw  with  enthusiastic 
rejoicings ; but  his  opening  address 
evidently  shewed  that  he  apprehend- 
ed in  the  Diet  a somewhat  different 
temper.  He  reprobated,  in  the  strong- 
est terras,  the  spirit  of  innovation 
which  had  gone  abroad,  and  particu- 
larly the  mode  of  forming  new  con- 
stitutions, which  had  been  adopted  by 
the  states  in  the  south  of  Europe.  He 
represented  the  benefits  which  Po- 
land derived  from  her  union  with  Rus- 
sia, and  declared  that  he  could  admit 
no  compromise  with  his  principles, 
by  which  it  evidently  appeared  was 
meant  his  determination  to  retain  Po- 
land as  a part  of  his  dominions.  The 
minister  of  the  interior  gave  a flatter- 
ing picture  of  the  state  of  the  king- 
dom, the  population  of  which  now 
amounted  to  near  three  millions  and 
a half.  There  had  been  a visible  im- 
provement in  its  agriculture  and  other 
branches  of  industry  ; and  it  now  pro- 
duced cloths,  with  which  the  whole 
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Polish  army  was  clothed.  The  main 
object  of  the  session,  however,  was  to 
receive  the  project  of  the  criminal 
code,  by  which  the  kingdom  was 
henceforth  to  be  governed.  The  ap- 
pearance of  this  code  confirmed  all 
the  prepossessions  which  had  already 
been  cherished  against  it.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain  so  precise  a 
statement  of  its  tenor  as  we  could 
have  wished ; but  it  appears  to  have 
rejected  the  principle  of  trial  by  jury,  - 
and  made  no  sufficient  provision 
against  arbitrary  imprisonment/while 
the  absence  of  any  penal  laws  against 
the  abuses  of  the  press,  only  remind- 
ed the  assembly  of  the  strict  censor- 
ship, which  rendered  it  impossible 
that  any  such  should  be  committed. 
The  voice  of  the  Diet,  on  the  whole, 
was  strongly  against  the  project.  The 
committee  to  which  it  was  referred, 
reported  their  opinion,  that  it  ought 
to  be  rejected ; the  debates  were 
warm,  and  sometimes  even  tumultu- 
ous. On  one  occasion,  the  clamour 
rose  to  such  a height,  that  the  mar- 
shal, lowering  his  baton,  abruptly 
dissolved  the  meeting.  After  a week 
of  this  stormy  discussion,  the  propo- 
sed law  was  rejected  by  the  almost 
unanimous  vote  of  120  against  8. 

This  remarkable  vote  may  be  con- 
sidered honourable  both  to  the  Diet 
and  to  Alexander.  On  one  side,  it 
shewed  no  small  degree  of  courage, 
to  hold  so  independent  a course  in 
the  face  of  the  most  powerful  and 
absolute  monarch  in  Europe.  On 
Alexander’s  part,  it  also  proved  that 
the  freedom  which  he  had  bestowed 
was  not  illusory ; that  no  control 
had  been  exercised  over  the  elections; 
and  that  no  vindictive  measures  were 
apprehended  from  the  displeasure 
which  he  could  not  but  feel  at  so  un- 
ceremonious a rejection  of  his  favour- 
ite proposal.  If,  however,  the  deci- 
sion conduced  to  the  honour  of  the 
Emperor,  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
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contributed  to  his  satisfaction.  In 
his  closing  address,  displeasure  was 
intimated  in  no  equivocal  or  very 
gentle  terms.  “ Ask  your  conscience/' 
said  he,  “ and  it  will  tell  you,  if,  in 
your  discussions,  you  have  rendered 
to  Poland  all  the  services  which  she 
expected  from  your  wisdom  5 or  if, 
lea  away  by  seductions  too  common 
in  our  days,  and  sacrificing  hopes 
which  would  have  been  realized  by 
judicious  confidence,  you  have  not 
retarded  in  its  progress  the  work  of 
your  country's  restoration/'  He  far- 
ther reminded  them, — You  have 
received  good  for  evil ; and  Poland 
has  resumed  its  place  among  states.” 
He  added,  however, — M I shall  per- 
severe ip  my  designs  with  regard  to 
your  country,  whatever  my  opinion 
may  be  of  the  manner  in  which  you 
have  exercised  your  prerogatives.” 
The  affairs  of  the  Ottoman  empire 
were  not,  during  this  year,  devoid  of 
interest.  That  power,  by  a long  un- 
wonted good  fortune,  found  itself,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  era,  freed 
at  once  from  foreign  war  and  domes- 
tic rebellion.  This  opportunity  it 
was  determined  to  employ  against 
one  who  had  long  been  considered 
rather  as  an  enemy  than  a subject 
Ali  Pacha,  a native  of  Albania,  born 
in  a humble  or  rather  miserable  con- 
dition, had,  by  a rude  vigour  of  cha- 
racter, suited  to  the  natives  of  that 
wild  and  ill-subdued  province,  ob- 
tained such  an  ascendancy  over  them 
as  induced  the  Porte,  in  a moment  of 
weakness,  to  invest  him  with  the  Pa- 
chalic  of  Yanina.  From  that  mo- 
ment, his  conduct  varied  little  from 
that  of  an  independent  sovereign, 
paying,  indeed,  a small  tribute  to 
the  Porte,  and  assisting  her  with  his 
brave  infantry  in  her  wars  on  the 
Danube,  but  admitting  no  interfe- 
rence in  the  interior  of  his  govern- 
ment. Not  content  with  this,  he  em- 
ployed every  means  of  open  war. 


treachery,  cruelty,  and  assassination, 
to  extend  his  sway  over  the  neigh- 
bouring Pachalics.  He  thus  became 
master,  not  only  of  the  whole  of  Alba- 
nia, but  of  Suli,  the  ancient  Epirus, 
and  of  Livadia  or  Thessaly.  His  do- 
minion reached  from  the  Adriatic  to 
the  frontier  of  Macedonia,  and  com- 
prised a population  of  nearly  two 
millions  of  souls.  Considerable,  how- 
ever, as  this  was,  it  could  ill  enable 
him  to  contend  with  the  whole  force 
of  the  Turkish  empire,  now  united 
against  him.  Esseid-Ali,  newly  rai- 
sed to  the  rank  of  Vizier,  sought  to 
distinguish  the  opening  of  his  admi- 
nistration by  this  successful  expedi- 
tion. The  first  step  was  to  bestow 
the  Pachalics  of  Tricala,  Durazzo, 
and  Lepanto,  on  officers  independent 
of,  and  hostile  to,  Ali,  one  of  them 
being  son  to  the  Captain  Pacha,  who 
had  been  assassinated  by  his  orders. 
It  was  very  clearly  foreseen,  that  Ali 
would  not  tamely  suffer  himself  to  be 
thus  hemmed  in  by  his  mortal  ene- 
mies ; and  the  new  Pachas  took  their 
appointments  on  the  full  understand- 
ing that  they  were  to  make  them 
good  by  force  of  arms.  An  army  oi 
20,000  men  was  placed  under  the 
command  of  Pehli  van  Pacha,  appoint- 
ed to  Thessaly;  while  the  Captain 
Pacha  was  sent  round  with  a strong 
squadron  to  attack  the  ports  on  the 
Ionian  sea. 

Notwithstanding  the  magnitude  of 
the  force  now  moving  against  hinii 
Ali,  possessed  of  a strong  country, 
and  of  the  only  good  infantry  in  the 
empire,  might  have  made  a most  vi- 
gorous defence,  had  he  been  master 
of  the  hearts  of  his  subjects.  Bat  to 
the  Greeks  he  had  rendered  himself 
utterly  odious  by  atrocity  and  op- 
pression ; and  though  there  were 
some  rude  ties  between  him  and  the 
predatory  hordes  of  Albania,  they 
were  the  last  men  to  be  trusted  in 
the  hour  of  adversity.  On  the  for- 
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mer,  Ali  lavished  promises  and  cour- 
tesy ; but  these,  wrung  from  him  in 
such  desperate  need,  could  not  out- 
weigh the  contrary  experience  of  his 
whole  life.  His  invitations  to  a ge- 
neral rising  in  support  of  Grecian  in- 
dependence, though  they  were  not 
long  of  germinating,  produced  no 
immediate  effect.  Thus  Ali,  when 
the  sun  of  his  fortune  began  to  set, 
looked  round  in  vain  for  any  quarter 
in  which  he  could  find  friendship  or 
support. 

Pehlivan  Pacha,  in  marching 
through  Rumelia  and  Thessaly,  gain- 
ed continually  fresh  accessions  to  his 
force.  The  defiles  of  Larissa  were 
maintained  for  some  time  by  Omeo, 
the  lieutenant  of  Ali ; but  at  length 
these  were  forced,  and.  Pehlivan 
marched  first  upon  Tricala,  and  then 
upon  Lepanto,  both  which  surren- 
dered without  resistance.  He  then 
directed  his  march  towards  Suli  and 
Yanina.  Meantime,  the  Captain 
Pacha,  with  the  naval  expedition, 
had  invested  Prevesa,  which  was  de- 
fended by  Veli,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Ali.  Veli,  terrified  by  a mutiny  of 
the  garrison,  threw  himself  and . his 
treasures  into  the  hands  of  the  Otto- 
man captain ; and  being  conveyed  to 
Constantinople,  was  merely  senten- 
ced to  banishment  into  Asia-Minor. 
A nephew  of  Ali,  who  commanded 
at  Suli,  surrendered  after  two  days’ 
resistance ; while  Mouktar,  his  el- 
dest son,  who  held  Berat,  attacked 
by  the  inhabitants  as  well  as  the  ene- 
my, took  refuge,  with  a small  force, 
m the  citadel.  Thus  Ali's  dominion 
was  reduced  to  Yanina  and  its  vici- 
nity, upon  which  the  Turkish  ge- 
neral was  rapidly  advancing.  Six 


leagues  from  the  town,  he  tried  the 
fortune  of  battle ; but  being  defeat- 
ed, he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the 
town,  and  take  refuge  in  the  castle, 
with  his  treasures,  nis  cannon,  and 
about  eight  hundred  followers,  who 
still  adhered  to  him  in  this  last  ex- 
tremity. 

Nothing,  it  appeared,  could  now 
be  more  desperate  than  the  situation 
of  the  late  ruler  of  Albania.  The 
daring  energy  of  his  character  alone 
supported  him.  He  strengthened 
himself  diligently  in  this  last  hold. 
By  large  gifts  and  promises,  he  kept 
his  remaining  troops  together;  and 
the  Turks,  who  expected  to  have 
been  masters  of  the  citadel  in  eight 
days,  found  the  siege  dragging  on  to 
an  indefinite  period.  In  the  course 
of  it,  Pehlivan  Pacha  died,  of  poison 
it  was  suspected,  administered  by  a 
rival ; and  though  he  was  succeeded 
by  Chourschid  Pacha,  who  afterwards 
proved  himself  to  be  an  able  general, 
the  circumstance  spread  a general 
discouragement  through  the  arjny. 
A Turkish  force,  composed  chiefly  of 
tumultuary  militia,  soon  melts  away, 
when  it  is  not  fed  by  success  and 
plunder.  In  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember, Chourschid  found  nis  army 
so  reduced  by  desertion,  and  so  des- 
titute of  supplies  and  provisions,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  retreat  to  Arta. 
Ali  again  came  forth;  and  having 
drawn  to  his  standard  6000  or  7000 
Albanians,  ever  ready  to  join  the  pros- 
perous party,  he  could  again  cherish 
the  hope  of  retrieving  his  fortunes. 
How  far  this  was  realized,  must  ap- 
pear in  the  course  of  our  succeeding 
volume. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

AMERICA. 


Effects  of  the  Spanish  Revolution — Warfare  in  Venezuela — Armistice  tvith  Mo- 
rillo — Chili — Lord  Cochrane  and  San  Martin's  Expedition  against  Lima. 
— Revolution  at  Guayaquil — Buenos  Ayres — Its  various  Revolutions — Tfu 
United  States — Union  of  the  Missouri  State— Finances — St  Domingo— 
Death  of  Chidstophe. 


The  contest  in  South  America  was 
now  fast  drawing  to  that  close  which 
might  have  been  from  the  first  anti- 
cipated, by  those  who  considered  the 
circumstances  underwhich  it  was  car- 
ried on.  Regions  of  such  vast  ex- 
tent, and  so  difficult  to  traverse,  could 
never  be  held  under  the  dominion  of 
a power  so  distant  as  Spain,  when 
that  dominion  had  once  been  thorough- 
ly shaken.  The  state  of  distraction 
and  debility  in  which  Spain  had  been 
so  long  involved,  rendered  her  hap- 
pily unable  to  send  large  armaments, 
which  might  have  covered  America 
with  blood,  though  they  could  not 
have  accomplished  her  subjugation. 
The  establishment  of  a free  govern- 
ment in  Spain,  which  she  was  ready 
in  a certain  shape  to  communicate  to 
the  colonies,  was  expected  to  open  a 
wide  door  of  conciliation.  But  mat- 
ters had  now  gone  too  far  ; enmities 
had  become  too  rooted ; the  desire 
of  thorough  independence  was  too 
deeply  seated,  and  too  openly  decla- 
red. Besides,  reluctant  experience 
compels  us  to  own  that  free  govern- 
ments are  of  all  others  the  most 
domineering  and  tyrannical  towards 


states  subjected  to  their  sway.  The 
Americans  conceived  that  the  equali- 
ty held  out  by  the  Cortes  of  Cadiz 
had  been  in  a great  degree  vain  and 
illusory,  and  had  presented  nothing 
to  make  them  relinquish  that  more 
erfect  freedom,  which  they  already 
eld  in  their  grasp. 

Bolivar,  master  of  Newr  Granada, 
and  having  seen  the  organization  of 
the  Columbian  republic,  conceived 
that  he  had  only  to  reduce  the  cities 
on  the  coast,  Caraccas,  St  Martha, 
and  Carthagena,  to  complete  its  li- 
beration. He  determined  to  begin 
with  the  first  city.  Having  concen- 
trated all  his  forces,  he  set  out  from 
St  Fernando,  on  the  A pure,  and  had 
reached  Calabozo,  when  intelligence 
arrived  which  obliged  him  to  suspend 
this  enterprize.  The  royalist  gene- 
rals, CaUada  and  La  Torre,  finding 
New  Granada  left  bare  of  troops,  bad 
over- run  a great  part  of  the  country, 
and  even  retaken  Santa  Fe.  On  the 
western  side.  Colonel  Arana  was  over- 
running Cumana  ? He  had  taken  St 
Barbara,  putting  to  the  sword  the 
garrison,  which  consisted  in  a great 
measure  of  English  troops ; and  he 
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threatened  Angostura,  the  seat 
ie.  Columbian  Congress.  Boli- 
considering  New  Granada  as  the 
. urgent  quarter,  hastened  back 
Ler,  and  soon  obliged  the  royal- 
:orps  to  retire  before  him.  He 
determined  to  push  down  upon 
a Martha  and  Carthagena.  and 
>ress  the  siege  of  these  plaees, 
zh  he  entrusted  to  his  Lieutenant 
an  eta.  He  expected  to  be  assist- 
•y  a corps  of*  about 900 Irish  troops, 
ch,  under  General  Devereux,  had 
tured  the  island  of  Margarita,  and 
e coming  round  by  sea  to  the 
e points.  This  expedition  accord- 
ly  landed  at  La  Hacha,  which  was 
coated  at  their  approach.  Here, 
vever,  the  Irish,  who  had  hither- 
net  with  nothing  but  hardship  and 
d-fighting,  mutinied,  and  refused 
proceed  farther,  until  they  received 
« pay.  As  the  Spanish  command- 
could  give  nothing  but  promises, 
*y  plundered  the  city ; and  though 
jy  afterwards  promised  to  proceed 
ainst  Santa  Martha  by  sea,  their 
\ole  conduct  was  so  disorderly,  that 
* Spaniards  rather  chose  to  throw 
em  oh  shore  at  Jamaica,  leaving 
em  to  reach  home  in  that  miserable 
ight,  which  their  circumstances  ad- 
itted.  The  other  English  corps  in 
ie  Columbian  service,  though  they 
10  had  received  no  pay,  and  little 
othing,  but  abundance  of  wounds 
wl  hardships,  remained  faithful,  and 
stified  their  indignation  at  this  con- 
uet  of  their  countrymen. 

At  this  moment  Morillo,  at  Carac- 
al received  the  tidings  of  the  revo- 
“tion  m Spam,  with  instructions  to 
nake  the  most  ample  conciliatory  of- 
ers  to  the  independent  government, 
de  immediately  dispatched  an  em- 
to  the  Congress  at  Angostura, 
^th  a letter  couched  in  the  most  cour- 
:e°U8  terms,  and  in  which  he  even 
addressed  them  by  the  title  of  “ Se- 
rene  Highnesses.”  He  offered  the  con- 


firmation of  the  existing  authorities, 
and  even  the  continuation  of  the  in- 
dependent chiefs  for  an  indefinite 
time,  in  the  commands  which  they 
now  held.  This  first  courtesy  from 
one  who  had  waged  so  bloody  and 
exterminating  a warfare,  was  well  re- 
ceived, and  the  deputies  were  treated 
with  every  attention.  After  two  or 
three  days’  deliberation,  however,  the 
reply  was  given,  that  the  Congress 
desired  the  re-establishment  of  peace, 
and  would  listen  with  pleasure  to  the 
propositions  which  might  be  made  by 
the  Spanish  government,  provided 
these  had  for  their  basis  a recognition 
of  the  sovereignty  and  independence 
of  Columbia.  As  this  declaration 
amounted  to  an  entire  rejection  of  the 
Spanish  proposals,  it  was  immediate- 
ly followed  by  a manifesto,  addressed 
to  the  nation,  in  which  all  the  wrongs 
suffered  from  Spain  were  enumerated ; 
the  cruelties  of  Morillo  and  the  other 
generals ; and  above  all,  the  imperfect 
representation  granted  by  the  Cortes 
of  Cadiz.  It  concluded,  that  nothing 
short  of  entire  independence  could  sa- 
tisfy three  millions  of  men,  who  had 
made  so  many  sacrifices  in  order  to 
attain  it. 

After  this  failure,  the  war  recom- 
menced with  greater  fury  than  be- 
fore. The  independent  generals,  how- 
ever, were  baffled,  with  some  loss,  in 
their  attempts  to  reduce  Santa  Mar- 
tha and  Carthagena.  Having  then, 
however,  directed  their  efforts  against 
Caraccas,  they  met  with  important 
successes.  General  La  Torre  was  com- 
pletely defeated,  and  obliged  to  fall 
back  upon  the  capital.  A corps  un- 
der Morales  was  routed  near  Cala- 
bozo,  and  the  advanced  guards  of 
the  Columbian  army  were  pushed  to 
within  twenty  leagues  of  Caraccas. 
Meantime  proposition's  had  been  made 
for  an  armistice,  and  a Congress  for 
negoci^ting  it  had  been  opened  at  St 
Fernando  on  the  A pure.  Bolivar  at 
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first  insisted  upon  the  cession  of  Ma-  of  the  Spaniards.  It  was 
racaybo,  Santa  Martha,  and  Rio  de  Lord  Cochrane  in  the  most  __ 
la  Hacha,  as  the  price  of  the  armis-  manner.  He  landed  at  night  i 
tice ; but  having  sustained  a check  two  small  vessels,  having  320  ma 
at  Tocuyo,  he  finally  agreed  to  one  board,  and  carried  by  storm 
upon  the  basis  of  each  army  retain-  the  fifteen  small  forts  by  w'  * 
ing  its  actual  positions.  Morillo  then,  defended.  The  governor,  s 
sick  apparently  of  this  unfortunate  dismay,  though  he  had  a 
war,  set  out  for  the  mother  country,  superior  in  number  to  the 
leaving  the  army  under  the  command  evacuated  the  place  next 
of  General  La  Torre.  leaving  behind  all  its  su 

This  transaction  was  of  important  ammunition. 

benefit  to  the  cause  of  independence.  The  combined  forces 

It  gave  to  the  government  of  Colum-  ready  to  carry  into  effect  their  pv 
bia  a stable  and  recognized  character,  jected  expedition  against  Lima.  iM 
as  well  as  an  opinion  of  strength,  Cochrane  had  collected  eight  sfciW 
which  gained  over  to  it  the  wavering  war,  of  different  sixes, 
party,  particularly  among  the  Creoles,  pieces  of  cannon,  and  1 538 
At  the  same  time,  it  afforded  to  Bo-  14  transports ; while  San  AI 
livar  the  opportunity  of  repairing  his  Chilese  general,  was  at  the 
losses,  of  re-organizing  his  troops,  and  an  army  of  about  4000  mi — 
commencing  the  next  campaign  with  the  26th  August,  the  army  coop* 
every  assurance  of  success.  ted  its  embarkation  at  Coqwakt 

In  the  great  states  of  Mexico  and  and  on  the  8th  September 
and  Peru,  which  still  adhered  to  Spain,  Pisco,  where  they  were 
the  tidings  of  the  revolution,  though  miles  of  Lima.  The  g 
reluctantly  announced  by  those  im-  Pisco  evacuated  the  place  on 
mediately  in  power,  were  joyfully  proach. 

hailed  by  the  body  of  the  people.  Pro-  By  the  time  that  intelligeac* 
bably,  however,  the  agitation  which  this  disembarkation  had  armed  * 
they  excited,  and  the  triumph  which  Lima,  the  government  had  nereis 
they  gave  to  the  popular  interest,  instructions  from  the  new  gow*a- 
tended  still  farther  to  loosen  the  ties  ment  of  Spain.  In  pursuance  of  the*, 
by  which  these  colonies  were  united  the  Viceroy  Pezuela  sent  a ekpfl 
to  the  mother  country,  and  to  hasten  to  propose  an  armistice  for  the  w 
the  period  when  they  were  to  be  fi-  justment  of  the  differences  with  tk 
nally  broken.  mother  country.  The  armistice 

The  only  quarter  from  which  Peru  agreed  to  on  the  25th  September; 
had  any  thing  immediately  to  appre-  but  the  conferences  had  scsrt^ 
hend,  was  Chili.  This  country,  now  opened  when  it  appeared,  that  u 
entirely  fixed  in  the  cause  of  inde-  views  of  the  two  parties  were  & 
pendence,  not  only  possessed  the  terly  irreconcileable.  The  expedi* 
strength  of  its  own  hardy  population,  tionary  general  soon  declared  tost* 
but  was  aided  by  the  naval  talents  of  solution  to  accept  of  nothing  dwrt® 
Lord  Cochrane,  and  by  a body  of  entire  independence.  On  the  lkj 
English  seamen,  whom  his  fame  and  of  October  the  armistice  was  deck"" 
influence  had  attracted.  The  first  at  an  end,  and  the  war  was  renewed 
enterprise  of  the  year  was,  the  cap-  The  independent  party  derived^!? 
ture  of  Valdivia,  the  only  fortress  of  considerable  hopes  from  the  deftf* 
Chili  which  yet  remained  in  the  hands  tion  of  Guayaquil,  a large  ms 
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tuated  at  the  most  northern  extremi- 
ty of  Peru.  At  midnight,  after  a ball, 
in  which  all  the  principal  inhabitants 
had  been  assembled,  the  conspirators 
hastened  to  the  quarters  of  the  prin- 
cipal civil  and  military  officers,  and 
put  them  under  arrest.  Next  day  in- 
dependence was  proclaimed,  and  a 
new  government  appointed.  The  go- 
vernor Viverro,  with  his  principal  of- 
ficers, were  conveyed  by  a squadron 
to  San  Martin,  at  Pisco. 

Notwithstanding  this  defection,  the 
governor  of  Peru  did  not  lose  courage. 
No  revolutionary  tendency  manifest- 
ed itself  at  Lima ; and  he  had  under 
bis  command  10,000  or  12,000  men, 
well  armed  and  disciplined.  The  inde- 
pendents, accordingly,  were  unable, 
during  the  rest  of  this  year,  to  make 
any  impression  upon  Lima.  The  on- 
ly event  of  any  consequence,  was  the 
capture,  by  Lord  Cochrane,  of  the 
Esmeralda , of  40  guns,  after  an  ob- 
stinate combat  under  the  batteries  of 
Callao. 

Buenos  Ayres,  during  the  whole 
of  this  period,  was  plunged  in  a chaos 
of  revolutions,  of  which  we  need  only 
give  a hasty  sketch.  Two  factions 
chiefly  divided  this  unfortunate  coun- 
try. One  wished  a constitutional 
monarchy,  at  the  head  of  which  they 
would  have  placed  an  Infant  of  Por- 
tugal ; or,  according  to  the  idea  of 
some,  even  one  of  the  French  Bour- 
bons. This  party  was  favoured  by 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  Buenos 
AyTes,  who  expected,  that  under  this 
plan,  their  city  would  continue  to  be 
the  seat  of  government.  Puyerredon, 
who,  under  the  title  of  Supreme  Di- 
rector, held  sway  over  the  city  and 
neighbourhood,  was  understood  to 
support  this  party,  and  was  thus  close- 
ly allied  with  Portugal.  The  other 
plan  was  that  of  a federative  republic, 
composed  of  the  nine  provinces,  into 
which  the  vice-royalty  of  La  Plata 
was  divided ; according  to  which 

vol.  xiii.  pa  r» t i. 


scheme,  the  central  Congress  was  to 
meetatTucuman.  This  party,  though 
it  formed  a minority  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
was  a favourite  in  the  provinces,  where 
it  w as  supported  by  a powerful  body 
of  troops,  under  the  command  of  Ar- 
tigas.  On  the  1st  February,  an  en- 
gagement took  place  at  Cepeda,  be- 
tween this  army  and  that  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  under  General  Rondeau,  in 
which  the  latter  was  totally  routed. 
The  federal  army  immediately  march- 
ed upon  Buenos  Ayres,  which  it  en- 
tered without  resistance,  Puyerredon 
seeking  refuge  at  Monte  Video.  Sar- 
ratea,  a decided  federal,  was  appoint- 
ed governor,  and  a treaty  was  drawn 
up,  by  which  the  whole  vice-royalty 
was  formed  into  a confederation.  The 
federals,  however,  in  consequence  of 
a violent  system  of  proscription  against 
their  enemies,  and  of  the  war  which 
they  were  preparing  against  Portu- 
gal, became  highly  unpopular.  Their 
army,  therefore,  having  retired,  Don 
Carlos  Alvear,  who  had  been  gover- 
nor in  1815,  introduced  himself  into 
the  place,  and  uniting  his  own  friends 
with  those  of  Puyerredon,  drove  out 
Sarratea,  and  procured  the  nomina- 
tion of  Balcarce  as  governor  and  cap- 
tain-general. Sarratea,  however,  ha- 
ving repaired  to  the  federal  head- 
quarters, that  army  immediately  put 
itself  in  motion,  re-entered  Buenos 
Ayres  without  opposition,  and  re- 
placed affairs  in  their  former  state. 
Sarratea,  however,  was  so  unpopular, 
that  in  the  course  of  six  weeks  he 
was  obliged  to  yield  the  command  to 
General  Soler.  Alvear,  meantime, 
collected  a body  of  troops,  with  which 
he  totally  defeated  Soler,  and  advan- 
ced to  Buenos  Ayres,  but  was  there 
repulsed ; and  being  soon  after  attack- 
ed at  St  Nicholas,  his  army  was  to- 
tally defeated  and  dispersed.  Here- 
upon appeared  a new  character,  Don 
Martin  Rodriguez,  who,  having  been 

a conspicuous  instrument  in  gaining 
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this  victory,  was  saluted  governor  and 
captain-general.  He  was  soon  after, 
however,  suspected  as  an  adherent  of 
Puyerredon,  and  obliged  to  quit  the 
city ; but  collecting  fresh  forces,  he 
attacked  and  carried  the  place  by 
storm  on  the  25th  of  October.  Du- 
ring the  rest  of  the  year  he  remained 
in  it  as  a species  of  military  dictator. 
Meantime  a civil  war  broke  out  be- 
tween Artigas  and  Ramirez,  the  two 
chiefs  of  the  federal  army. 

In  the  midst  of  these  convulsions, 
the  intelligence  of  the  Spanish  revo- 
lution, and  the  consequent  overtures, 
were  communicated  at  Buenos  Ayres. 
It  might  have  been  supposed,  that 
any  thing  would  be  welcome  which 
could  bring  repose  amid  such  cala- 
mitous agitations.  Such,  probably, 
was  the  feeling  among  many  of  the 
people  ; but  the  chiefs  who  each 
hoped,  amid  this  wild  confusion,  to 
reach  the  summit  of  power,  hastily 
rejected  every  proposal*  A recogni- 
tion of  the  independence  of  the  re- 
public being  demanded  as  the  basis 
of  any  treaty,  the  deputies  were  obli- 
ged to  return. 

The  revolution  did  not  yet  extend 
its  influence  to  Brazil.  Only  a slight 
effervescence  was  observed  among 
the  troops.  No  serious  movement 
took  place,  unless  in  the  northern 
province  of  Pernambuco,  where  there 
was  an  insurrection,  which  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  chiefly  exci- 
ted by  discontent  at  the  conduct  of 
the  local  authorities.  The  governor, 
Don  Louis  O’Rego,  collected  a few 
bnttalions, — beat  the  insurgents  at 
Bonito,  and  suppressed  the  insurrec- 
tion. A number  of  prisoners  were 
taken,  on  whom  punishment  was  in- 
flicted with  great  severity. 

The  course  of  public  affairs  in  the 
United  States,  was  this  year  remark- 
ably smooth  and  tranquil.  That  fierce 
collision  of  parties,  which  had  agita- 
ted the  republic,  during  the  continu- 


ance of  war  in  Europe,  seemed  to 
have  entirely  subsided.  Even  the 
election  of  a President,  which  fell  to 
be  made  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
did  not  give  occasion  to  any  eager 
conflict.  Mr  Monroe  was  re-elected 
for  four  years  by  a great  majority. 

The  chief  question  which  occupied 
the  attention  of  Congress,  regarded 
the  admission  into  the  Union  of  the 
Missouri  State,  which,  in  the  rapid 
western  progress  of  civilization,  had 
been  established  in  the  deep  interior 
of  North  America,  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi. The  only  question  which 
excited  any  doubt  was,  whether  ne- 
gro slavery  should  be  permitted  to 
subsist  in  this  new  State.  Its  prohi- 
bition, entered  as  a clause  into  the 
bill  on  the  subject,  was  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Senate,  however,  were  averse  to 
it,  and  desirous  still  to  gratify  the 
Missourins  in  their  wish  to  retain 
for  their  country  the  benefits  of  ne- 
gro bondage.  With  this  view,  they 
changed  the  above  clause  into  one, 
by  which  slavery  was  abolished  in 
Louisiana,  and  in  all  the  territory  to 
the  36th  degree  of  the  latitude.  T-be 
amended  act  being  then  carried  down 
to  the  Representatives,  at  a time  when 
many  of  the  members  were  absent,  it 
was  not  perceived,  that,  the  Missouri 
being  beyond  the  prescribed  line,  the 
new  clause  entirely  negatived  that 
which  they  had  introduced.  The  bill 
was  therefore  passed,  granting  to  the 
new  State  all  the  privileges  oi.uAW1 
it  was  ambitious.  The  provincial  le- 
gislature was  even  deprived  of  the 
power  of  emancipating  any  slaves, 
without  the  consent  of  their  masters, 
and  without  paying  them  the  value ; 
also  of  preventing  slaves  from  bem£ 
introduced  from  other  parts  of  the 
Union,  unless  it  were  as  an  object  ot 
speculation.  In  other  respects,  the 
constitution  of  the  Missouri  did  not 
differ  from  that  of  the  older  States. 
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The  condition  of  the  finances  occu- 
pied a considerable  part  of  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress.  According  to  a re- 
port published  in  April  1820,  the 
ways  and  means  amounted  in  1819  to 
24-, 81 2,41 9 dollars,  (about 5,582,0001.) 
while  the  expenditure  had  been  only 
24,044,568 ; so  that  there  remained 
in  tha  treasury  767,81 1.  The  present 
year  made  a less  favourable  promise. 
The  falling  off  in  the  receipts  was 
sach,  that  a deficit  might  be  expect- 
ed of  nearly  four  millions  of  dollars. 
The  financial  men  of  the  United 
States  directed  their  attention  to  find 
out  the  cause  of  this  diminution,  but, 
as  seems  to  us,  with  very  little  suc- 
cess. They  found  it  in  the  scarcity  of 
specie  occasioned  by  a supposed  un- 
favourable balance  of  trade.  The  cus- 
tom -house  books,  it  seems,  somehow 
exhibited,  during  the  four  last  years, 
a value  of  imports  ecjual  to  391  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  while  the  exports 
amounted  only  to 290  millions.  Hence 
it  was  sagely  inferred,  that  the  differ- 
ence of  101  millions  (upwards  of 
22,000,0001.  sterling)  must  have  been 
paid  in  hard  cash,  so  that  it  appeared 
miraculous  that  there  should  be  a dollar 
remaining  within  the  circuit  of  the 
Union.  To  vanquish  this  chimera 
of  an  unfavourable  balance,  several 
statesmen  did  not  hesitate  to  propose, 
that  the  imports  should  be  limited  to 
50  millions— -never  reflecting  that  the 
exports  must  be  reduced  equally,  un- 
less the  American  merchants  chose  to 
make  a present  of  their  goods  to  f’o- 
migu  states,  which  would  not  be  a 
very  effective  mode  of  increasing 
their  wealth.  Happily  the  Senate  de- 
clined entering  into  this  suicidal  pro- 
ject, and  contented  themselves  with 
passing  some  minor  restrictive  regu- 
lations, and  particularly  with  dou- 
sing the  duty  on  French  shipping, 
now  raised  to  18  dollars  a- ton.  Even 
mis,  upon  the  representation  of  the 


French  government,  was  afterwards 
mitigated. 

Considerable  irritation  was  excited 
in  America,  by  the  long  delay  of  the 
Spanish  court  in  ratifying  the  treaty 
for  the  cession  of  the  Floridas.  A re- 
solution had  even  been  formed,  to 
take  possession  of  them  by  force  of 
arms,  and  an  expedition  prepared  for 
that  purpose.  The  interposition  of 
Russia  and  France  arrested  this  step, 
and  the  desired  ratification  was  at 
length  obtained  from  Spain,  on  the 
24th  October. 

The  Session  of  Congress  closed  on 
the  15th  May,  and  a new  one  opened 
on  the  14th  November,  the  proceed- 
ings of  which  we  shall  present  in  one 
view  in  our  next  volume. 

St  Domingo  was  this  year  the  thea- 
tre of  a revolution  not  unworthy  of 
notice.  This  island,  after  having  ex- 
hibited the  wildest  excesses  of  revolu- 
tionary frenzy,  now  presented  a spec- 
tacle new  in  the  annals  of  mankind — 
a negro  community,  organized  on  the 
model  of  civilized  and  European  states. 
After  the  death  of  Dessahnes,  it  was 
split  into  two  members,  one  of  which, 
under  the  presidency  of  Pethion,  es- 
tablished at  Port-au-Prince,  preser- 
ved the  form  of  a republic ; another, 
at  Cape  Francois , was  subject  to 
Christophe,  who  assumed  the  title 
of  Emperor,  filled  his  court  with 
dukes,  counts,  and  orders,  after  the 
model  of  Napoleon,  and  exercised  a 
sway  entirely  despotic.  He  used  great 
exertions  to  introduce  European  arts 
and  improvements  ; formed  schools 
upon  the  Lancastrian  system,  and 
substituted  the  English  language  for 
the  French.  Yet  his  sway  was  tyran- 
nical. He  had  appropriated  to  him- 
self nearly  art  the  lands  of  the  state, 
and  drew  from  them  a very  large  re- 
venue, which  he  employed  chiefly  in 
accumulation.  The  fear  of  rebellion 
prompted  him  to  continual  acts  of 
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jealousy  and  cruelty.  He  was  there- 
fore hated  by  his  subjects,  who  look- 
ed with  envy  on  the  model  of  a free 
government  established  at  Port-au- 
Pri  nee.  Pethion,  however,  of  a tran- 
quil and  gentle  temper, had  not  shewn 
any  disposition  to  take  advantage  of 
this  unpopularity  of  his  neighbour. 
After  his  death,  however,  and  the 
elevation  of  Boyer  to  the  presidency, 
proofs  of  a different  temper  began 
soon  to  appear.  Boyer  commenced 
his  career  by  reducing  a sort  of  inde- 
endent  chief,  who  had  established 
imself,  under  Christophers  protec- 
tion, in  a territory  called  the  Grande 
Anse.  This  mark  of  a stirring  dispo- 
sition soon  produced  striking  effects. 
Christophers  frontier  garrison  of  St 
Mark  mutinied,  cat  off  the  head  of 
their  governor,  and  sent  it  in  a bag  to 
Boyer,  communicating,  at  the  same 
time,  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  troops 
and  people  to  pass  under  the  sway  of 
the  republic. 

When  this  news  reached  Chris- 
tophe,  palsy  had  deprived  him  of  the 
power  of  loco-motion,  but  had  not 
impaired  the  energies  of  his  mind. 
He  immediately  dispatched  General 
Romain,  whom  he  had  created  Duke 
of  Limbe,  with  a body  of  troops,  to 
suppress  the  insurrection.  He  little 
suspected  that  this  officer  was  more 
inclined  to  promote  it.  In  fact,  by 
this  time.  Cape  Town  had  caught  the 
contagion.  On  the  evening  of  the  6th 
October,  Richard,  another  general, 
sure  of  the  disposition  of  his  troops, 
caused  the  drum  to  be  beat,  and  ha- 
ving assembled  them,  proclaimed  in 
the  streets  the  abolition  of  royalty. 
The  people,  once  assured  that  there 
was  here  no  deception,  eagerty  join- 
ed the  movement  of  the  troops  and 
armed  inhabitants ; they  took  up  a 
strong  position,  called  High  Cape,  in 
front  of  the  city.  As  soon  as  this  fa- 
tal intelligence  reached  Christophe, 


he  sent  orders  to  Richard,  whom  he 
still  supposed  faithful,  to  take  the 
most  rigorous  measures  against  the 
mal-contents.  When  the  news  was 
brought,  that  Richard  was  author  of 
the  insurrection,  he  still  did  not  give 
himself  up  to  despair.  He  called  to 
him  Noel,  commander  of  the  guard, 
in  whom  he  placed  peculiar  confi- 
dence, and  ordered  him  to  collect  all 
the  troops  which  still  remained  faith- 
ful. Noel  drew  together  fifteen  hun- 
dred, and  Christophe  made  himself  be 
carried  through  the  ranks,  lavishing 
on  them  exhortations  and  encourage- 
ments, promising,  in  case  of  success, 
a gratuity  of  twelve  dollars  a-piece, 
and  the  plunder  of  Cape  Town.  Noel 
instantly  led  this  chosen  band  against 
the  enemy,  hoping  that  their  high 
discipline  and  valour  might  compen- 
sate the  inferiority  of numbers.  Scarce- 
ly, however,  had  a shot  been  fired, 
when  he  had  the  mortification  of  see- 
ing them  pass  over  to  the  opposite 
side,  and  join  in  proclaiming  the  de- 
position of  Christophe.  When  the 
tyrant  learned  an  event  which  depri- 
ved him  of  all  hope,  he  drew  out  a 
pistol,  and  shot  himself  through  the 
head. 

This  issue  was  celebrated  in  Cape 
Town  with  great  rejoicings.  Cape 
Henri,  to  which  Christophers  wife  and 
children  had  fled,  was  taken  without 
resistance  ; but  the  triumph  was 
stained  by  the  assassination  of  his  el- 
dest son,  and  of  Noel  the  general. 
Few  other  enormities  were  committed 
duriug  the  period  of  anarchy  which 
followed.  Proposals  were  made  to 
proclaim  a separate  republic,  and  to 
place  at  its  head  General  Romain, 
who  had  already  assumed  the  title 
of  general-in-chief.  But  Boyer,  who 
had  already  put  his  army  in  motion 
upon  St  Marc,  now  pushed  on  to  the 
Cape  by  rapid  marches.  He  was 
everywhere  welcomed  and  joined; 
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and  on  the  22d  October  made  his  tri- 
umphal  entry  into  Cape  Town,  at  the 
head  of  22,000  men.  Romain  deemed 
it  expedient  to  submit,  on  being 
allowed  to  retain  his  honours  and 
dignities  ; and  the  union  of  the 
two  states  into  the  Haytian  Republic 
was  solemnly  proclaimed.  Boyer 
seems  to  have  acted  on  this  occasion 
a very  moderate  and  judicious  part. 


He  took  under  his  special  protection 
the  widow  and  the  remaining  chil- 
dren of  Christophe.  He  distributed 
among  the  army  and  people  the  sum 
of  ten  millions  sterling,  which  was 
found  in  the  treasury.  In  short,  he 
seems  to  have  used  every  method  to 
conciliate  the  nation,  and  obliterate 
the  memory  of  former  animosities. 
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No.  I.— EVIDENCE  ON  THE  BILL  OF  FAINS  AND 
PENALTIES  AGAINST  THE  QUEEN;  ' 

l— EVIDENCE  FOR  THE  PROSECUTION. 

* 

\ 

[In  order  to  exhibit  as  complete  a view  as  our  limits  admit  of  this  celebrated 
proceeding,  we  shall  give  the  cpiestions  and  answers  at  full  length  on  all 
important  occasions,  connecting  these  by  an  abstract  of  the  subordinate  parts 
of  the  evidence.] 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS,  Aug.  21,— Sept.  7,  1820. 


Theodore  Majocci, 

[Is  a native  of  Spoleto  in  Italy,  about 
twelve  miles  from  Lodi.  He  knew  Barto- 
lomeo Bergami  firs  fin  the  service  of  Gene- 
ral Pino,  to  whom  he  was  valet-de~cham- 
bre.  He  was  then  rather  poor  than  rich, 
with  three  livres  of  Milan  a-day.  He  af- 
terwards met  him  at  Naples,  when  he  was 
courier  to  the  Princess,  dining  at  the  ta- 
ble of  the  upper  servants.  About  a fort- 
night after,  Majocci  was  engaged  in  the 
Princess’s  service.] 

I)o  you  know  what  was  the  situation 
of  the  sleeping  rooms  of  the  Princess  and 
of  Bergami  at  that  time? — Yes  ; I recol- 
lect it  well. 

Describe  it. — The  rooms  of  the  Prin- 
cess and  of  Bergami  led  to  each  other  by 
a corridor,  in  which  there  was  a small 
cabinet ; Bergami’s  bed- room  was  situa- 
ted to  the  left. 

Are  we  to  understand  that  there  was 
no  space  between  the  two  rooms,  except 


what  was  taken  up  by  the  corridor  and 
the  cabinet  that  you  mention  ? — There 
was  nothing  else ; and  it  was  necessary  to 
pass  througli  the  corridor  to  go  from  one 
room  to  another. 

What  was  there  on  the  other  side  of 
Bergami’s  bed-room  ? — A saloon. 

Who  usually  slept  in  the  cabinet  ?— 
Nobody ; it  was  free. 

Did  the  rest  of  the  fdmily  sleep  in  that 
part  of  the  house,  or  at  a distance? — 
Their  rooms  were  separated. 

[Bergami  met  with  an  accident,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  witness  was  made 
to  sleep  on  a sofa  in  the  cabinet.] 

Did  any  one  pass  through  the  cabinet 
while  the  witness  slept  there  ? — Yes. 

Who  was  that  person  ? — Her  Itoyal 
Highness. 

Did  she  pass  through  towards  the  cor- 
ridor, and  in  the  direction  of  Bergami’s 
apartment  ? — She  did. 

I low  often  did  she  so  pass  ? — Twice. 
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At  what  time  did  she  pass  on  the  first 
occasion  ? — At  half  an  hour  past  mid- 
night. 

How  long  did  she  remain  in  Bergami’s 
room  on  that  occasion  ? — About  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes. 

In  what  appearance  did  she  pass  the 
witness  ? — She  passed  slowly  anti  softly ; 
and  after  looking  at  witness,  who  appear- 
ed to  be  asleep,  she  passed  on. 

After  the  Princess  had  gone  into  Ber- 
gami’s room,  did  witness  hear  what  pass- 
ed there,  whether  there  was  any  conver- 
sation, or  what  else? — He  heard  some 
whispering. 

Witness  said,  that  the  Princess  went  a 
second  time  into  Bergami’s  room — How 
long  mig^t  she  remain  there  on  that  oc- 
casion?— About  fifteen  or  eighteen  mi- 
nutes ; it  might  be  some  minutes  more 
or  less. 

Did  he  recollect  any  thing  particular 
passing  the  second  time  the  Princess  was 
in  Bergami’s  room? — Yes;  some  whis- 
pering and  conversation. 

QThe  Princess,  after  remaining  at  Na- 
ples from  thirty  to  fifty  days,  left  it  for 
Rome.  During  her  stay  at  Naples,  she  was 
left  by  several  English  gentlemen,  one  of 
whom,  he  believes,  was  called  Gell.  He 
has  some  recollection  of  such  a name  a6 
•Keppel  Craven,  but  does  not  remember 
the  rest.  She  was  left  also  by  some  ladies, 
but  he  does  not  recollect  their  names; 
also  by  Sicard,  the  maitre  d* hotel,  and  by 
Captain  Hesse,  who  was  called  an  equerry. 
She  then  embarked  at  Civita  Veccnia  on 
board  the  Clorinde,  and  went  to  Leghorn 
and  Genoa.]] 

Did  any  English  person  join  the  Prin- 
cess at  Genoa? — Yes;  Captain  Owen. 

Did  any  one  else? — Yes;  Lady  Char- 
lotte Campbell,  who  was  a tall  fat  wro- 
man,  joined  her  Itoyal  Highness,  with 
her  two  daughters. 

Where  did  the  Princess  reside  while  at 
Genoa? — In  a palaee  at  the  end  of  the 
city,  on  the  Milan  road. 

Did  he  recollect  the  situation  of  the 
rooms  in  which  the  Princess  and  Bergami 
slept  in  that  palace  ? — There  was  'a  room 
between  their  apartments,  in  which  room 
trunks  and  packages  were  kept ; it  was  a 
baggage  or  luggage  room. 

Did  any  one  sleep  there  ? — No  one. 

Were  there  doors  opening  from  this 


luggage  room  into  the  apartments  of  the 
Princess  and  Bergami  ? — Y es ; there  were. 

Might  any  one  pass  through  this  room 
from  the  apartment  of  the  Princess  to 
that  of  Bergami  ? — Yes ; any  one  might 
pass. 

£He  knocked  one  night  at  Bergami’s 
chamber  door  so  loud,  that  he  thinks  he 
must  have  heard  had  he  been  there.  The 
Princess  went  from  Genoa  to  Milan, 
where  she  was  joined  by  Faustina,  a fe- 
male relation  of  Bergami ; and  a child  Vic- 
torine,  about  nine  years  old,  was  brought 
into  the  house.  Lewis  Bergami  also  came. 
At  Milan,  the  rooms  of  Bergami  were 
only  separated  by  a wall ; and  the  doors, 
seven  or  eight  feet  distant  from  each  other, 
opened  into  the  same  landing  place.  Five 
or  six  days  before  quitting  Milan,  Lady 
Charlotte  Campbell  left  the  Princess,  af- 
ter which  there  remained  with  her  no 
English  lady.]] 

Did  you  ever  see  Bergami  dine  at  ta- 
ble with  the  Princess  ? — Y es ; several 
times. 

Where  did  you  first  observe  this?— At 
Genoa. 

Did  he  continue  to  dine  with  the  Prin- 
cess after  the  first  time  you  saw  him  at 
dinner  with  her  ? — Always,  as  far  as  I can 
recollect. 

Did  you  assist  in  making  the  beds  of 
the  Princess  and  Bergami  at  Villa  Vil- 
iam?— I did. 

Did  you  observe  that  any  cf  the  beds 
had  the  appearance  of  being  slept  in  by 
two  persons  ? — They  had  not  that  appear* 
ance  always. 

Could  you  tell  from  your  observations 
of  the  beds,  whether  or  not  Bergami  had 
always  slept  in  his  or  elsewhere  ?—  It  ap- 
peared as  if  he  had  not  always  slept  in  it. 

Did  that  happen  often  at  the  Villa  Vil- 
iam ? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  the  Princess,  at  the 
Villa  Villani,  wearing  a blue  silk  bed- 
gown,  lined  with  red?— I remember  it. 

After  you  saw'  the  Princess  wear  the 
blue  silk  gown,  did  you  see  Bergami  wear 
it?— Yes. 

After  ? — He  always  had  it  on. 

In  the  presence  of  the  Princess?— 
Yes. 

QThe  Princess  afterwards  embarked  3t 
Genoa  in  the  Leviathan,  and  sailed  to 
Palermo,  and  thence  to  Messina.  At  Me* 
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sina,  the  rooms  of  Bergami  and  the  Prin- 
cess were  only  separated  by  one  in  which 
the  Countess  Oldi  slept.  The  Princess 
and  Bergami  breakfasted  alone  in  a cabi- 
net leading  into  a garden.  From  Messina 
she  went  to  Syracuse,  where  there  was  a 
private  stair-case  between  the  rooms  of 
the  Princess  and  Bergami.  There  was 
another  entrance  into  the  Princess’s  bed- 
room for  persons  waiting  upon  her.  They 
went  then  to  Catania,  where  Bergami 
was  taken  ill.  The  Princess  came  into  the 
room  when  he  was  half  dressed,  and  gave 
particular  directions  to  Mtyocci  about 
wanning  the  bed.  They  went  then  to 
Augusta,  where  the  rooms  were  separated 
by  a court  into  which  no  one  else  could 
get.  At  Catania,  Bergami  was  called  his 
Excellency ; he  was  created  a knight  of 
Malta,  and  named  Baron  Francina.  They 
then  sailed  in  a polacre  to  Tunis,  where 
the  Princess  lodged  first  in  the  English 
consul's  house,  and  then  in  the  palace  ‘of 
the  Bey.  The  apartments  were  here  at 
a little  distance  from  each  other.  From 
Tunis,  they  proceeded  to  Scala  Nova, 
and  the  Princess  slept  in  a tent  made  of 
boughs  at  a Turkish  caffe,  near  the  grotto 
of  the  Seven  Sleepers.  She  and  Bergami 
dined  alone  in  this  tent,  wThere  Majocci 
waited  on  them.  From  Scala  Nova,  they 
sailed  to  St  Jean  d'Acre,  and  thence  tra- 
velled to  Aun  and  Jerusalem.  On  this 
journey  they  slept  in  tents.]] 

Do  you  remember  the  tent  in  which 
the  Princess  slept? — I do. 

Was  that  among  the  other  tents,  or  at 
a distance  from  them  ? — At  the  distance 
of  three  or  four  paces ; it  might  be  five 
or  six  paces. 

Was  there  a bed  in  the  tent  of  the  Prin- 
cess ? — Y es. 

Was  that  the  ordinary  or  travelling 
l>ed  of  the  Princess  ? — There  was  a little 
bed  and  a Turkish  sofa. 

Did  the  tent  of  the  Princess  consist  of 
one  circle  or  of  two  ?— It  had  double  walls ; 
there  were  two  tents ; one  within  another. 

What  distance  was  there  between  the 
inner  and  outer  circle  ? — The  length  of 
ray  two  arms. 

Did  you  see  the  Princess  in  the  interior 
tent,  where  the  bed  and  sofa  were,  and 
any  body  with  her  ? — Bergami  and  some- 
times the  little  child. 

Were  Bergami  and  the  Princess  there 


during  the  time  that  was  allotted  for 
sleep  ? — Yes,  during  the  time  of  rest. 

Were  both  the  inner  and  outer  tent 
closed  ? — The  inner  tent  was  shut  up  by 
them,  and  the  outer  might  be  closed  or 
left  open  as  they  chose. 

After  the  return  from  Jerusalem,  where 
did  the  Princess  again  embark  ?— At  Jaffa. 

Do  you  remember,  on  her  embarking 
at  Jaffa  in  the  voyage  homeward,  any  tent 
being  raised  on  the  deck? — I do. 

What  beds  were  placed  on  it? — A sofa. 

Any  beds  besides  the  sofa? — A travel- 
ing bed. 

Did  the  Princess  sleep  in  that  tent  ge- 
nerally on  the  voyage  from  Jaffa  home  ? 
-—She  always  slept  in  it  during  the  whole 
journey. 

Did  any  body  else  sleep  in  the  same 
tent  ? — Bergami. 

On  the  deck  ? — On  the  deck. 

Did  that  take  place  every  night  ?— 
Every  evening. 

Were  the  sides  of  the  tent  so  drawn 
down  at  night,  that  no  person  could  see 
into  it? — When  the  Princess  retired  at 
night  with  Bergami,  the  tent  was  closely 
shut. 

Did  they  use  a lantern  or  lamp  at  night 
to  go  to  bed  ?— -They  did. 

What  was  usually  done  with  it? — 
Sometimes,  after  I nad  made  the  beds, 
Bergami  told  me  to  remove  the  light ; at 
other  times  the  light  was  handed  to  me 
by  Bergami,  from  between  the  bottom  of 
the  tent  and  the  deck. 

Were  the  beds  regularly  made  up  every 
night? — Every  nignt. 

Does  the  witness  remember  her  Royal 
Highness  having  taken  a bath,  during 
her  voyage  from  Jaffa,  on  board  the  po- 
lacca? — I do. 

Where  was  the  bath  prepared  for  her 
Royal  Highness  ? — In  the  cabin  occupied 
by  the  Princess  on  her  outward  voyage.  , 

Who  assisted  her  Royal  Highness  ?— 
I carried  the  water  to  the  cabin  ; Berga- 
mi came  down,  and  tried  whether  it  wras 
of  sufficient  temperature,  olid  after  doing 
so,  he  went  on  deck  and  handed  her  Royal 
Highness  down  to  the  cabin.  They  shut 
the  door  of  the  cabin,  and  lie  (Bergami) 
and  her  Royal  Highness  remained  in  the 
room  alone  together. 

Did  her  Royal  Highness  take  more 
than  one  bath  ? — I remember  her  Royal 
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Highness  taking  more  than  one,  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection. 

Do  you  remember  at  any  time,  when 
Bergami  and  the  Princess  were  below  in 
the  cabin  with  the  bath,  being  called  up- 
on to  supply  additional  water? — I do; 
two  pails,  the  one  of  hot,  and  the  other 
of  cold  n iter. 

Who  took  the  water  in  ? — I went  with 
the  water  to  the  door  of  the  cabin,  and 
Bergami  came  half  way  out  of  the  door, 
and  taking  the  water,  went  in. 

Do  you  know  whether,  when  you  took 
the  water,  the  Princess  was  actually  in 
the  bath  or  not  ? — I cannot  know  that. 

Where  was  the  cabin  which  the  wit- 
ness slept  in  situated,  with  reference  to 
the  tent  on  deck  ? under  it,  or  how  ? — I 
slept  in  the  dining  room  on  the  sofa  im- 
mediately under  tne  tent. 

[Tlere  the  witness  in  answer  to  a ques- 
tion described  a noise  which  he  had  heard, 
tending  to  convey  an  unfavourable  im- 
pression.]] 

Without  asking  a particular  description 
as  to  the  arrangements  of  the  rooms  of  the 
Princess  and  Bergami,  I wish  to  know  in 
general,  w hether,  to  the  best  of  witness's 
recollection,  they  were,  on  this  journey, 
contiguous,  and  nad  a direct  communica- 
tion with  each  other,  or  whether  they 
were  distant? — They  were  mere  near 
than  apart. 

Here  some  doubt  was  expressed  re- 
specting the  answer  of  the  witness.  The 
interpreter  observed,  that  he  had  said 
(( Megilo  ricino  che  lonlano”  The  words 
might  have  a double  meaning.  They 
might  mean  very  near,  or  comparatively 
near.  Their  Lordships  might  take  it  as 
they  liked. — (A  laugh.) 

Mr  Brougham  thought  that  this  in- 
struction should  be  given  to  the  interpre- 
ter, that  when  words  had  a double  mean- 
ing, he  should  translate  them  literally, 
and  leave  it  to  the  House  to  judge  of 
their  import. 

The  question  was  repeated  several 
times,  and  the  result  as  given  by  the  in- 
terpreter, was — “ rather  more  near  than 
distant — more  near  than  apart.” 

Had  the  apartments  of  the  Princess  and 
Bergami  in  general  a communication  with 
each  other  ? — Yes. 

Were  they  in  general  separate  from  the 


rooms  of  the  rest  of  the  suite  ?— They 
were. 

Who  in  general  selected  the  apartments 
for  the  Princess  and  Bergami  ? — They 
both  made  the  distribution  of  the  cham- 
bers— both  her  Royal  Highness  and  Ber- 
gami. 

Did  Bergami  during  this  journey  tra- 
vel in  the  same  carriage  with  the  Prin- 
cess ? — Yes. 

Did  he  also  in  the  journey  to  Bavaria? 
—Yes. 

When  you  say  that  they  travelled  in 
this  w’ay  to  Bavaria,  do  you  mean  in  the 
journey  through  Germany  ? — I mean  so. 

[[ Among  a number  of  other  desultory 
circumstances,  the  witness  mentioned 
Bergami  having  once  been  sent  for  by  the 
Princess,  when  he  was  out  riding,  but  on 
his  return  home,  instead  of  obeying  the 
order,  he  went  and  locked  himself  in  his 
own  room,  where  be  remained  for  about 
an  hour.  He  represented  also  by  action 
an  exhibition  made  at  the  Villa  d'Estc, 
by  a person  of  the  name  of  Mahomet, 
and  which  appeared  indecorous. 

Mr  Brougham  nowT  began  the  cross- 
examination,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  principal  heads :]] 

You  have  told  us  you  left  General  Pi- 
no’s service,  wras  it  not  on  account  of  kill- 
ing a horse  ? — No. 

You  never  killed  a horse  then  at  all  ?— 
Never. 

You  never  told  any  one  you’had?— 
Never. 

You  gave  us  an  account  yesterday  of 
your  knocking  one  night  at  Bergami’s 
door,  at  Genoa,  so  loud  that  he  must 
have  heard  you ; and  that  you  did  not 
receive  any  answer  ? — I did. 

What  sort  of  people  were  they  who 
were  coming  to  the  house  that  night,  that 
it  made  you  go  and  knock  up  the  Baron— 
the  Baron  Bergami  ? — It  was  when  that 
attempt  was  made  to  rob  the  house. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  robbers  had 
broken  in,  or  threatened  to  break  into 
the  house  ? — Robbers  had  come  into  the 
house. 

Was  not  the  alarm  given,  that  it  was  a 
part  of  your  friend  Omptcdta's  gang  ? 

The  Solicitor-General  submitted 
that  this  was  an  irregula**  question,  and 
liable  to  the  same  objection  which  be  had 
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dread  y made  to  a former  one.  It  was 
issuraing  that  there  was  a person  of  the 
tume  of  Ompteda,  and  that  he  was  a 
friend  of  the  witness’s:  it  was  assuming, 
too,  that  this  was  a gang  of  robbers. 

Mr  B bough  am. — So  they  were,  by  the 
inswer  to  the  last  question  which  I put. 

The  Solicitor-General. — Of  which 
?ang  you  also  assume,  that  the  friend  of 
Majocci,  the  witness,  was  a part. 

Mr  Brougham. — A part  of  the  gang! 
He  was  their  head ; their  ringleader. 

The  Lord-Chancellor,  addressing 
the  learned  counsel,  observed,  that  he 
had  said  he  would  go  by  steps  ; but  here 
he  was  assuming  the  whole  of  the  facts, 
which  it  was  not  competent  for  him  to 
do. 

Mr  Brougham  had  not  so  understood 
the  matter ; but  would  wave  the  ques- 
tion. 

Counsel  resumed. — Did  not  you  wake 
from  your  sleep  on  that  occasion,  and  go 
to  the  window  ? — I opened  the  window, 
and  saw  a tall  person  below  me.  I went 
out ; I took  a gun  and  fired  on  this  per- 
son. I had  seen  this  person ; these  per- 
sons— for  there  were  more  than  one — and 
they  fled. 

After  the  robbers  had  attacked  or 
threatened  the  house,  and  you  fired  on 
them  in  the  way  you  have  described,  was 
not  the  whole  house  alarmed  by  what 
had  taken  place? — I immediately  ran  to 
knock  at  tne  door ; and  then,  in  going 
down  stairs,  I found  that  all  the  people 
were  collected,  and  coming  down  stairs. 

Di«l  you  see  one  of  them  with  a drawn 
sword  in  his  hand,  upon  that  occasion  ? 
— - Son  nti  ricordo . — (I  don’t  recollect.) 

Was  Capt.  Ilounam  there  on  that  oc- 
casion ? — Aron  mi  ricordo . 

Was  Hieronymus  there? — There  was 
all  the  family  ; but  I cannot  say,  indivi- 
dually, whether  he  was  there. 

Did  you  see  Bergami  there? — Yes, 
Bergami  was  there ; I saw  him. 

IIow  long  after  the  first  alarm  was  it 
that  you  went  to  knock  at  Bergami’s  door? 
— Tnree  minutes. 

Three  minutes  after  you  had  fired  the 
piece? — Yes. 

After  knocking  at  Bergami’s  door,  and 
not  finding  him  there,  did  you  open  the 
door,  to  see  whether  he  was  in  the  room 
or  not  ?— No ; I did  not  open  the  door  ; 


but  Bergami  came  out,  about  a quarter 
of  an  hour  after ; he  made  a great  noise 
when  he  came  out. 

And  where  were  you  at  the  time  Ber- 
gami did,  what  you  choose  to  call,  come 
out? — I knocked  at  the  door,  and,  recei- 
ving no  answer,  went  down  stairs ; and 
then  all  the  family  were  coming  out ; and 
then  I saw  Bergami  coming  out  in  about 
a quarter  of  an  hour  after. 

Mr  Brougham  here  observed — He 
first  fires  upon  the  robbers ; three  minutes 
previously  he  has  knocked  violently  at 
the  door  of  Bergami’s  room ; then  he 
goes  to  see  what  is  the  matter.  But  it 
seems  that  in  a quarter  of  an  hour  after 
this  it  is,  that  the  house  is  alarmed,  and 
he  fires  at  them.  Will  you  ask  him,  how 
soon  it  was  after  he  fired  the  piece  that 
he  saw  Bergami  and  the  rest  of  the  house- 
hold come  out? — I fired  : I ran  into  the 
room,  and  knocked  at  the  door  of  Berga- 
mi’s room,  but  received  no  answer:  I 
went  back  again  to  the  place  where  I had 
fired : the  family  were  collected  on  the 
stairs,  and  there  was  a cry  of  “ Robbers ! 
robbers  ! we  have  robbers  in  the  house.*' 
I remained  there  until  the  family  had  re- 
tired, and  it  was  peaceable. 

How  long  ware  you  knocking  at  Ber- 
gami’s door? — I remained  a long  time, 
and  I knocked  very  loud ; louder  and 
louder. 

Did  the  Piccaroon,  Yrictorine,  always 
sleep  in  the  same  room  with  the  Prin- 
cess ? — Generally. 

After  the  time  at  which  tlje  riccaroon 
child  came  to  live  in  the  house  with  her 
Royal  Highness,  did  she  generally  sleep 
in  the  same  room  with  the  Queen? — I 
do  not  know. 

Do  you  know  of  her  ever  sleeping  in 
any  other  part  of  the  house  ? — I cannot 
say. 

Did  you  ever  know  her  sleep  in  any 
other  part  of  the  house,  or  of  ships  ?— 
Non  mi  ricordo . 

Did  her  Royal  Highness  ride  on  horse- 
back on  the  journey  to  Egypt  ? — Yes. 

About  how  many  hours  was  she  in  this 
way  on  horseback  ? — Non  mi  ricordo . 

Was  it  four  hours?— She  mounted  in 
the  evening  when  the  sun  set,  and  dis- 
mounted in  the  morning  when  the  sun 
rose,  but  I had  no  watch. 

Will  you  swear  she  did  not  frequently 
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ride  in  this  manner  for  as  much  as  eight 
hours  at  a time  ? — Nc >n  mi  ricordo. 

Was  she  not  extremely  fatigued  when 
she  dismounted  in  the  morning  from  these 
rides? — It  was  said  she  was  very  tired, 
and  immediately  went  to  rest  herself  on 
a Turkish  sofa. 

Did  you  not  see  her  supported,  from 
excessive  fatigue,  the  last  hour  or  two  of 
the  journey  ? — A ron  mi  ricordo. 

After  she  dismounted  from  her  horse, 
the  Princess  sit  upon  the  sofa  because 
she  was  tired? — Yes. 

Did  you  not  yourself  sleep  or  rest  your- 
self during  the  day  between  the  inner  and 
the  outer  of  the  two  tents  where  her 
Royal  Highness  reposed  ? — Yes,  and  Car- 
lino. 

Was  not  this  the  regular  place  of  rest 
for  you  and  Carlino  in  the  hours  of  re- 
pose ? — I slept  on  one  side,  and  Carlino 
on  the  other. 

I understand  that  no  bedclothes  were 

1m  t upon  the  sofa  ? — Not  that  I recol- 
ect. 

Was  not  the  sofa  put  down  in  the  same 
way  as  a sofa  in  a room? — Yes;  in  the 
middle  of  the  pavilion  there  was  a pillar, 
and  the  sofa  wTas  placed  close  to  it. 

Was  it  not  in  every  other  respect  pla- 
ced there  in  the  same  w'ay  as  sofas  are 
placed  in  rooms? — It  was  a sofa  like 
others. 

Was  it  not  the  Princess’s  constant  prac- 
tice, on  the  voyage,  to  throw  herself  down 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  for  repose,  with- 
out taking  off  her  clothes  ? — Non  mi  ri- 
corda : to  that  I paid  no  attention. 

Will  you  take  upon  you  to  swear,  that 
during  the  whole  of  that  voyage  the  Prin- 
ccssnever  took  off  one  stitch  of  her  clothes? 
— Afler  her  Royal  Highness  had  dis- 
mounted from  the  horse,  she  undressed 
herself  to  rest. 

Wliat  part  of  her  clothes  did  she  take 
off  for  that  purpose  ? — Her  upper  gar- 
ment, her  gown. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  her  Royal 
Highness  took  off  her  gown,  or  a '.urtout 
or  cloak,  in  which  she  might  have  been 
riding  ? — Quest n non  mi  ricordo. 

. Was  there  not  a cloak  which  she  used 
to  throw  over  herself,  on  dismounting, 
before  she  went  to  rest  ? — Qvesto  non  mi 
ricordo. 

Did  she  put  on  a mantle  when  she 
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mounted  to  pursue  her  journey  ? — Queslo 
non  mi  ricordo. 

Were  there  sheets  and  blankets  on  the 
sofa  in  the  tent,  on  which  a person  could 
go  to  bed,  taking  off  his  clothes,  as  in 
Europe  ? — I placed  the  bed  and  some 
feather  pillows,  and  then  retired. 

You  did  not  put  any  sheets  or  blankets 
on  it  ? — Non  mi  ricordo. 

W as  it  exactly  so  with  the  sleeping  in 
the  tent  on  board  the  Polacre? — Non  mi 
ricordo. — I know  that  there  were  cush- 
ions, but  I do  not  know  whether  the 
beds  were  made. 

Will  you  swear  you  ever  saw,  either 
during  the  land-journey  in  Palestine,  or 
the  voyage  by  sea  home,  one  stitch  of 
bed-elothing  upon  the  beds  ? — Non  mi 
ricordo. 

Who,  except  yourself  aud  Carlino,  ever 
made  these  beds  on  land  or  during  the 
voyage  ? — Non  mi  ricordo. 

Have  you  not  sworn  that  it  was  your 
duty  and  Carlino’s  to  make  the  beds?— 
When  we  arrived  I placed  the  bed  in  the 
tent,  and  then  I went  out. 

You  told  us  who  made  the  beds  at 
night ; who  removed  them  in  the  morn- 
ing?— Non  mi  ricordo. 

Will  you  swear  it  was  not  yourself?— 
Non  mi  ricordo.  In  the  evening  I was 
ordered  to  make  the  bed,  and  I carried 
the  cushions : in  the  morning  I was  call- 
ed to  take  away  the  cushions,  for  it  was 
not  a matrimonial  bed — a large  bed ; hut 
of  single  cushions. 

Did  you  happen  to  see  William  Austin 
rest  in  the  tent  in  the  same  way?— Non 
mi  ricordo. 

Do  you  know  where  Lieutenant  Hou- 
nam  slept? — Non  mi  ricordo. 

Do  you  know  where  the  Countess  of 
Oldi  slept? — Non  mi  ricordo. 

Can  you  tell  where  Cameron  slept  ?— 
Non  mi  ricordo. 

Where  did  you  sleep  yourself?—! 
sometimes  slept  on  a sofa  below. 

Where  did  the  maids  sleep? — Non  mi 

ricordo. 

Where  did  Lieutenant  Flynn,  the  com- 
mander of  the  vessel — who  is,  I believe, 
a master  in  the  navy — steep? — Aon  tn» 

ricordo. 

Do  you  recollect  such  a person  being 
on  board,  besides  Lieut. Hounam?— ^ cs» 

I knew  it. 
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Did  you  not  observe  him  both  by  land 
and  by  sea?  Was  he  not  present  at  the 
hnd -journey  as  well  as  the  sea- voyage  ?-— 
Xon  mi  ricordo. 

Will  the  witness  swear  that  Lieutenant 
Flynn  was  not  on  the  land-journey  to 
Palestine?— I will  not. 

What  age  is  Lieutenant  Flynn  ? is  he 
about  30,  or  above  it  ? — I cannot  say. 

Is  he  older  or  younger,  apparently, 
than  Lieutenant  Iiounam  ? — About  the 
same  age. 

Has  the  witness  ever  seen  him  in  her 
Royal  Highness’s  suit  except  during  the 
voyage  to  Palestine;  except  during  the 
long  voyage  ? — Non  mi  ricordo. 

Were  you  the  only  person  on  deck  in 
that  part  of  the  ship  where  her  Majesty 
rested  during  the  night  ? — I did  not  sleep 
on  deck. 

When  you  saw  a tent  up  for  her  Ma- 
jesty to  sleep  in.  Were  you  the  only  per- 
son then  on  deck  ? — A ron  mi  ricordo. 

Were  there  no  sailors  on  board  of  this 
ship? — There  were. 

Did  they  never  come  on  deck  ? — Nun 
mi  ricordo. 

Did  they  always  remain  below  in  the 
hold  with  you  ? — Non  mi  ricordo.  I be- 
lieve they  did  at  night. 

Do  you  mean  to  represent  that  the  ship 
was  left  to  go  alone,  during  the  whole 
of  the  night,  without  sailors  on  deck  ? — 
I cannot  tell  whether  the  sailors  were  in 
the  hold,  or  upon  the  deck,  when  the 
vessel  was  sailing  in  the  night. 

Did  you  see  the  sailors  during  the  day 
on  deck  ? — In  the  day-time  I believe  they 
were  on  deck. 

About  how  many  sailors  were  on  board 
this  ship  ? — I do  not  know. 

Were  there  two  or  four  ? — I don’t 
know. 

Will  you  swear  there  were  not  twenty- 
two  ? — I cannot  swear. 

Alxmt  what  size  was  the  ship  ? — I can- 
not give  an  account  at  the  present,  be- 
cause I have  no  knowledge  of  shipping. 

So  that,  whether  there  were  two  sailors 
or  twenty-two  on  board,  you  don’t  take 
on  you  to  swear  ? — No. 

Was  there  a captain  on  board  ? — Yes, 
the  owner  of  the  ship. 

Was  there  any  other  officer  in  the  ship  ? 
—Aon  mi  ricordo. 


Who  slept  in  the  place  where  you  used 
to  sleep  ? — Other  persons  slept  there,  but 
I don’t  remember  who. 

Where  did  the  livery-servants  of  her 
Majesty  sleep? — Non  mi  ricordo. 

Did  they  sleep  on  deck  ? — Non  mi  ri- 
cordo. 

Were  not  you  a livery  servant? — Yes. 

Where  did  Bergami  sleep? — Non  mi 
ricordo. 

What  maids  (female  attendants)  had 
her  Royal  Highness  with  her  on  the  long 
voyage?  what  number? — There  was  Ma- 
demoiselle Demon t,  the  Countess  of  Oldi, 
a brunette,  and  another. 

Where  did  you  last  see  Demont? — At 
Pesaro,  when  I left  the  service  of  her 
Royal  Highness. 

Have  you  never  seen  her  since  that 
time  ? — Never. 

Do  you  know  where  she  is  now? — I 
do  not  know. 

Does  the  witness  know  whether  she  is 
dead  or  alive  ? — I cannot  know  that 

Did  you  ever  apply  to  be  taken  back 
into  the  service  of  her  Royal  Highness 
after  you  left  it  ? — Non  mi  ricordo. 

Ditl  you  ever  apply  to  Count  Vassali  to 
be  taken  back?— Non  mi  ricordo. 

Did  you  ever  apply  to  Baron  Bergami  to 
be  taken  back? — Iff  well  recollect,  never. 

Did  you  ever  make  application  to  Luigi 
Bergami  for  that  purpose  ? — Non  mi  ri- 
cordo. 

Did  you  ever  apply  to  Air  Schiavini  to 
make  interest  for  your  being  taken  back  ? 
— Once  I did. 

Were  you  refused  ? — Non  mi  ricordo. 

Were  you  in  fact  taken  back  ? — No. 

Have  you  ever  been  taken  hick  in  point 
of  fact  ? — After  I had  left  the  service  of 
the  Princess,  I never  entered  it  again. 

Were  you  in  her  Royal  Highness’s  fa- 
mily again  when  that  affair  of  the  Baron 
Ompteda  took  place  ? 

The  Solicitor-General  objected  to 
the  terms  of  the  question. 

Did  you  ever  see  a certain  Baron  Omp- 
teda ? — I do  not  remember  his  name. 

Did  you  ever,  the  year  before  you  wen 
the  long  voyage,  see  a German  Baron  di- 
ning with  her  Royal  Highness  at  Villa 
d’Este? — In  the  Casa  Viliani  I saw  him  : 
he  was  a Prussian. 

Tell  us  what  his  name  sounded  like  as 
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well  as  you  can  recePect. — The  name  I 
cannot  tell  precisely,  because  it  was  an 
extraordinary  name ; but  he  was  called 
Baron  of  something. 

Whatever  his  name  might  be,  was  he 
very  frequently  at  her  Royal  Highness’s? 
— I remember  well,  so  that  I can  swear 
that  he  was  twice  at  the  Casa  Villani. 

What  makes  you  recollect  his  coming 
there  ? — I do  not  know. 

Did  any  affair  happen  in  the  Princess’s 
family  which  made  a noise  connected  with 
this  Baron  ? — Aon  mi  ricordo . 

During  the  time  you  were  in  the  ser- 
vice of  her  Royal  Highness  at  ViBarf  Vil- 
lani or  at  Villa  d’Este,  do  you  recollect 
any  blacksmith  or  locksmith  being  exa- 
mined there  respecting  the  picking  of 
locks? — Non  mi  ricordo. 

About  making  false  keys? — Non  mi 
ricordo. 

Y ou  never  heard  of  such  a thing  in  the 
family,  while  you  were  there  ? — I do  not 
recollect  to  have  heard  it. 

Do  you  remember  no  quarrel  taking 
place  between  Lieutenant  Hounam  anti 
the  German  Baron,  while  you  were  there  ? 
— I had  heard  that  they  had  had  a quar- 
rel together,  but  I do  not  know  the  cause. 

About  what  time  did  you  hear  this  ? — 
Non  mi  ricordo. 

Before  or  after  you  came  from  the  long 
voyage  ? — Non  mi  ricordo. 

Had  you  saved  money — a little  fortune 
— in  the  Princess’s  service  ? — I put  by 
700  livres. 

How  long  had  you  been  accumulating 
it  ? — Three  years. 

Did  you  save  any  thing  out  of  the  fifty 
soldi  per  day  which  the  Marquis  Onis- 
chalti  gave  you  ? — By  economy  I was  able 
to  save  a little  money  for  my  familv. 

What  did  your  family  consist  of  ? — A 
wife  and  two  daughters. 

How  old  are  they  ? — One  nine,  and  the 
other  between  two  and  three  years  old. 

About  what  time  did  you  quit  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Marquis  Onischafti,  at  Vien- 
na ? — About  two  years  ago. 

Into  whose  family  did  you  then  go  ?-— 
The  ambassador's,  of  Vienna. 

The  English  ambasssador  ? — The  Eng- 
lish ambassador  gave  me  something  to 
live  upon. 

What  was  his  name  ? — Lord  Stewart. 


Did  you  go  as  postillion,  lacquey,  or 
courier,  into  his  service  ? — Lord  Stewart 
gave  me  only  my  living. 

Do  you  mean  that  you  became  attach- 
ed to  nis  embassy  as  a sort  of  private  se- 
cretary, or  what  ? — I was  always  at  the 
embassade. 

W ere  you  in  his  house  on  a footing  of 
a private  friend  ? — No,  not  as  a friend. 

Do  you  know  a certain  Colonel  Brown  ? 
— I do. 

What  countryman  is  he? — It  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  know'. 

What  language  did  he  talk  ? — French. 

Where  did  you  first  see  him? — it 
Milan. 

Was  it  while  you  w’ere  in  the  service 
of  the  Marquis  O ischalti  ? — No. 

Whose  service  were  you  then  in  ? — At 
that  time  in  the  service  of  tic  one ; I had 
left  the  service  of  the  Marquis  Onis- 
chalti. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  left  the 
family  of  On  ischalti  for  some  time  at  Vi- 
enna, and  then  went  to  him  again  ? — No; 
I left  Vienna,  and  went  to  Milan  to  Co- 
lonel Brown. 

Did  you  go  with  him,  or  to  him  ?— 
To  him. 

Whom  did  you  go  with  from  Milan  to 
Vienna  ? — With  ray  father. 

At  what  time  was  it  that  you  went 
from  Milan  to  Vienna  with  the  Marquis 
Onischolti  ? — On  the  13th  of  August, 
three?  years  ago. 

Do  you  mean  in  1817? — Yes. 

At  what  time  did  you  leave  the  service 
of  the  Princess? — In  1817. 

In  what  month  of  the  year  ? — Non  mi 
ricordo. 

Was  in  summer  or  in  winter?— In 
summer ; after  summer. 

How  long  after  you  left  her  service  did 
you  go  with  the  Onischalti  family  to  Vi- 
enna ? — About  five  or  six  months  after. 

How  did  you  return  to  Milan  from 
Vienna  ? — I came  to  Colonel  Brown. 

But  who  accompanied  you  ? — My  fa- 
ther. 

Was  your  father  in  the  service  of  the 
Marquis  Onischalti,  at  Vienna  ?— He  was 
not. 

Then  how  came  he  to  come  to  Vienna  ? 
—He  came  to  Vienna  to  take  me. 

Who  sent  him  for  you  ?— I cannot  tell. 
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What  is  your  father? — Jean  Baptiste 
Majocci. 

What  is  his  business? — A carter  or 
carrier  of  merchandise,  with  horses. 

Does  he  carry  from  Milan  to  Vienna  ? 
is  that  the  course  he  takes  with  his  mer- 
chandise ? — Xo. 

How  did  this  carrier  happen  to  set  out 
to  pay  you  a visit  at  Vienna? — He  came 
to  Vienna  to  tell  me  to  come  to  Milan. 

Did  he  come  with  his  carrier's  cart  ?— 

No. 

At  the  time  your  father  came  to  Vien- 
na, were  you  in  the  service  of  the  ambas- 
sador ? — No. 

Were  you  living  at  the  ambassador’s 
house  ? — Xo. 

Was  it  during  the  time  you  were  sup- 
ported by  the  ambassador  ? — Xo. 

In  whose  service  were  you  ? — The  Mar- 
quis Onischalti’s. 

When  your  father  took  you  to  Milan, 
did  you  then  see  Colonel  Brown  or  Colonel 
Durin  ? — I saw  Colonel  Durin  at  Vienna, 
and  Colonel  Brown  afterwards  at  Milan. 

You  had  seen  Colonel  Durin  at  Vienna 
while  you  were  with  the  Marquis  Onis- 
chalti ? — No,  after  my  father  had  come 
to  fetch  me. 

What  induced  you  to  leave  the  service 
of  the  Marquis  Onischalti,  whom  you 
liked  so  well,  and  go  back  with  this  re- 
spectable old  carter  to  Milan?— My  fa- 
ther told  me  to  go  to  Milan  with  him. 

Did  you  go  to  Milan  merely  out  of  re- 
spect to  the  order  of  your  father  ? — Xo, 
he  told  me  that  Colonel  Brown,  at  Milan, 
wanted  to  speak  to  me. 

Did  you  not  humbly  represent  that  your 
bread  depended  upon  your  place  in  the 
family  of  Onischalti  ? — Yes. 

But  still  he  told  you  to  go  and  speak 
to  Colonel  Brown,  and  therefore  you  went 
to  speak  to  him  ? — Yes. 

Whenever  any  body  tells  you  to  go  to 
Colonel  Brown  because  he  wanted  to  speak 
to  you,  do  you  go  directly  with  them  ?-— 
(Cries  of  “ order”  prevented  the  witness 
from  answering  this  question.) 

Mr  Brougham. — I submit  that  it  is 
a perfectly  legal  question,  such  as  is  put 
in  every  court  of  justice,  and  such  as  has 
led  before  now  to  the  discovery  of  con- 
spiracies against  the  lives  of  individuals. 
Noble  lords  and  judges  are  now  present 


whom  I have  seen  save  the  lives  of  their 
fellow-subjects  by  such  questions,  and  so 


You  went  to  Colonel  Brown  directly  ? 
— When  my  father  told  me  so,  I went  to 
Colonel  Brown  directly. 

And  if  your  father  were  to  ask  you  to 
go  to  speak  to  Colonel  Black,  would  you 
go  also  ? 

The  Solicitor-General.— I submit 
that  that  is  not  a proper  question  : what 
the  witness  would  do  under  particular 
circumstances  cannot  be  asked  him.  Hy- 
pothetical questions  are  not  regular. 

Did  you  ever  go  before  by  your  father's 
desire  to  speak  to  Colonel  Brown  or  to 
any  body  else  ? — Never : before  my  father 
spoke  to  me,  I never  went  to  any  place. 

Had  you  ever  seen  Colonel  Brown  be- 
fore you  went  to  speak  to  him  at  Milan  ? 
— Never. 

How  did  you  support  yourself  on  tire 
journey  from  Vienna  to  Milan,  when  you 
went  to  speak  ta  Colonel  Brown  ? — My 
father  paid  my  journey. 

Has  he  made  a private  fortune  by  the 
lucrative  trade  of  a carter  or  carrier  ? — 
He  has  not. 

Has  your  father  any  money  at  all  but 
what  he  makes  from  day  to  day  by  his 
trade  ? — Xo. 

Did  you  live  pretty  comfortably  on  the 
road  from  Vienna  to  Milan  to  speak  with 
Colonel  Brown  ? — We  wanted  nothing. 

Y ou  did  not  go  in  your  father’s  cart,  I 
suppose ; in  what  sort  of  carriage  did  you 
go  ? — In  a species  of  calash. 

When  you  got  to  Milan,  did  your  fa- 
ther introduce  you  to  this  colonel  to  whom 
you  had  come  to  speak  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  complain  to  Colonel  Brown  of 
the  loss  you  sustained  in  giving  up  a good 
place  or  a good  master  ? — Qucsiu  nun  mi 
ricordo. 

Had  you  made  any  bargain  with  the 
Marquis  Onischalti  to  take  you  back  af- 
ter you  came  to  speak  to  Colonel  Brown  ?r 
— Non  mi  ricordo. 

Have  you  any  doubt,  upon  your  oath/ 
thatyouhad  madenosuch bargain  with  the 
Marquis  Onischalti  ? — Non  mi  ricordo . 

Have  you  ever  been  in  liis  service  again 
since  the  conversation  with  Col.  Brown? 
—Yes. 
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Having  no  wages,  how  did  you  support 
yourself  from  tne  time  you  left  Vienna 
to  the  time  you  came  hack  ? — The  am- 
bassador gave  me  something  to  live  on. 

Did  the  ambassador  give  you  any  thing 
when  you  went  to  Milan? — Sron  mi  ricordo. 

Who  paid  the  expenses  ? — My  father. 

Did  you  go  post,  or  how  ? — Post. 

Both  going  and  coming  back  ? — No. 

How  did  you  return  from  Milan  to 
Vienna  ? — By  a public  conveyance. 

Who  paid? — I and  my  father. 

Who  gave  you  the  money  to  pay  ?— - 
Colonel  Brown. 

Did  your  father  go  back  with  you  ? — 
Yes. 

Is  your  father  in  the  country  ? — He  is. 

And  your  wife  ? — Yes. 

And  your  small  family  of  children  ? — 
No. 

In  what  square  or  street  do  you  live  in 
London  ? — I cannot  tell  the  name. 

Is  it  an  inn  in  which  you  lodge  ? — I do 
not  know  whether  it  is  an  inn. 

Is  there  a sign  above  the  door  ?— I ne- 
ver made  the  observation. 

Have  you  had  any  bill  brought  to  you 
to  pay? — No  ( with  emphasis.) 

Have  you  ever  paid  any  bill  ? — No  ; 
but  I have  to  pay. 

Are  you  to  pay,  yourself,  for  your  en- 
tertainment at  this  inn? — I have  not  yet 
been  asked,  and  I do  not  know  whether 
I have  to  pay. 

But  are  you  to  pay  for  your  own  keep  ? 
— I do  not  know. 

Wien  you  went  from  Vienna  to  Milan 
with  your  father,  where  did  you  lodge  at 
Milan  ? — At  home ; at  my  own  house. 

How  did  you  support  yourself? — On 
my  own  money. 

How  long  did  your  money  last  ? — Non 
mi  ricordo. 

Did  any  body  give  you  money  ? — Ques - 
to  non  mi  ricordo. 

Did  any  body  give  you  money  at  Mi- 
lan ?— Wh  en  I left  Vienna  I received 
money  ; at  Milan  none ; for  I must  speak 
clear. 

Who  gave  you  the  money  at  Vienna 
when  you  left  that  city  for  Milan  ? — For 
the  journey  my  father  paid.  Nobody  gave 
me  money.  My  father  paid,  and  I re- 
member no  one  gave  me  money. 

At  Milan  did  nobody  give  you  money  ? 


— Nobody  gave  me  money  when  I arrived 
at  Milan. 

While  you  remained  at  Milan  did  nd- 
body  give  you  money  ? — Ricordo  di  no,— 
mi  ricordo  che  non , — non  so  ! piu  no  gne 
si ! non  mi  ricordo.  I remember  that  there 
did  not. — I don't  know. — Rather  no  than 
yes. — I don’t  remember. 

CThc  Solicitor-Gkneral  then  be- 
gan a short  re-examination,  chiefly  with 
a view  of  shewing  the  consistency  of  Ma« 
jocci's  accounts  of  his  journeys,  j 

Were  you  dismissed  her  Royal  Higb- 
ness’s  service,  or  did  you  go  away  of  your 
own  accord  ? — I first  asked  for  my  dis- 
mission at  Rome ; then  I applied  to  Ber- 
gami  twice  for  it  at  Pesaro.  Bergami  did 
not  grant  it  to  me  until  the  second  time. 

When  you  left  the  Princess’s  service, 
did  you  receive  any  form  of  discharge,  or 
certificate  of  good  conduct,  from  her 
Royal  Highness  ?— Yes  ; I have  it;  not 
in  ner  Royal  Highness's  hand- writing,  but 
With  her  seal.  Schiavini  wrote  the  paper. 

Have  you  it  about  you? — Yes;  here 
it  is. 

[[ After  the  legal  examination  was  fi- 
nished, detached  questions  were  nut  by 
a number  of  particular  Lords.  The  fol- 
lowing are  one  or  two  of  the  principal  ] * 

The  Marquis  of  Buckingham.— The 
witness  has  stated,  that  on  board  thepo- 
lacre,  in  which  her  Royal  Highness  sailed 
from  Jaffa  to  Terracina,  there  was  a cabin- 
etto,  in  which  there  was  a bath  ? — I did. 

Did  the  witness  see  Bergami  and  the 
Princess  enter  the  cabinetto  together,  in 
which  the  bath  was  prepared  ? — Yes. 

Witness  has  stated  that  he  handed 
buckets  or  pails  of  water  for  the  bath/ 
and  that  Bergami  received  them  ?— I car- 
ried two  pails  of  water  to  the  door  of  the 
bath,  and  Bergami  came  out  and  took  one 
of  them.  Whether  it  was  the  hot  or  the 
cold  water,  I don't  know. 

Did  you  see  the  lb-in  cess,  when  Berga* 
mi  took  the  pails  from  you?— No,  be- 
cause she  was  within.  At  the  same  time, 

I did  not  see  her. 

Lord  Auckland. — Have  you  seen  Ber- 
gami and  the  Princess  quit  the  bath  ?— 
No  ; but  I have  seen  Bergami  come  out 
of  the  room  and  mount  the  deck,  and  tell 
her  women  to  come  down  and  drps  her 
Royal  Highness.  And  I have  with  my 
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own  ears  heard  him  say,  “ Madle  De 
Mont,  come  down  and  dress  her  Royal 
Highness." 

Leaving  her  Royal  Highness,  by  her- 
self, in  the  bath  ? — Alone  in  the  bath. 

The  Earl  of  Darnley. — The  witness 
has  stated  that  a tent  was  placed  upon 
the  deck  of  the  polacre ; I wish  to  know 
the  nature  of  that  tent,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  placed ; and  whether  it 
was  a tent  or  an  awning  ? — It  was  a tent, 
which  was  spread  upon  the  deck  by  means 
of  ropes  ; and  in  the  evening  it  was  closed 
as  a pavilion.  (Here  the  witness  descri- 
bed upon  the  table  the  position  of  the 
tent.)  It  was  closed  all  round.  I think 
that,  in  the  evening,  this  tent  was  let 
down  and  closed  all  round  ; and  they  said 
from  within,  “ Stop  it  well,  stop  it  all 
round ; see  there  be  no  hole,  no  opening." 

Was  it  a single  canvass  ? — Sometimes 
it  was  single,  and  sometimes  other  pieces 
of  canvass  were  put  to  stop  the  openings. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown. — What 
was  the  motive  of  the  witness  for  seeking 
at  Pesaro  to  be  discharged  from  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Princess  ? — Because  the  Prin- 
cess was  surrounded  by  bad  people.  (A 
laugh.) 

Why  then  did  he  afterwards  make  ap- 
plication to  Schiavini  to  be  restored  to 
that  service?  Had  the  witness,  in  the 
mean  time,  altered  his  opinion  of  the  per- 
sons by  whom  the  Princess  was  surround- 
ed ? — I applied  to  Schiavini  in  a kind  of 
common  conversational  way  ; I asked  if 
it  were  possible  to  enter  again  into  the 
service  of  the  Princess ; I applied  in  a 
kind  of  way. 

Then  the  witness  meant  nothing  seri- 
ous by  his  application  ? — No ; it  was  a 
sort  of  conversational  application,  “Would 
it  not  be  possible  to  enter  again  into  the 
service  of  the  Princess  ?"  I was  in  ser- 
vice at  that  time. 

Gaetano  Paturzo, 

£Has  a fourth  share  of  a ship  of  300  tons, 
of  which  Garguini  Guardello  is  com- 
mander. The  Princess  came  on  board  at 
Augusta,  in  Sicily,  and  sailed  for  Tunis. 
On  this  voyage,  the  Princess  and  the 
Countess  of  Oldi  slept  in  two  cabins,  on 
the  left  side  of  the  dining-room,  Bergami 
in  a cabin  on  the  right  of  that  room.  Af- 


ter leaving  Tunis,  Bergaini's  bed  was 
placed  in  tne  dining-room  itself,  opposite 
to  the  door  oft  the  Princess’s  sleeping 
apartment.^ 

The  door  being  open,  could  a person  in 
the  Princess's  bed  see  Bergatni’s  bed  ? — 
Witness.  Why  not  ? According  to  the 
division  made,  in  whatever  situation  a 
person  was,  in  Bergami's  bed,  lie  could 
not  help  seeing  the  Princess’s  bed  when 
the  door  was  open.  The  situation  of  the 
bed  was  such,  that  a person  could  not  fail 
to  see  both  together. 

The  witness  afterwards  added  But  a 
person  might  stand  up  in  the  bed  in  such 
a situation  as  not  to  be  able  to  see  the 
other  bed,  I mean,  if  he  placed  himself 
upright.  But  the  bed  itself  might  see  the 
bed  of  the  Princess.  (A  laugh.) 

[Tn  travelling  to  Jerusalem,  Bergami 
dined  in  the  tent  with  the  Princess,  but 
witness  could  not  say,  whether  he  slept 
there.  Witness  was  present  at  Jerusalem, 
at  the  installation  of  the  knights  of  the 
Sacred  Sepulchre.  They  were  Bergami, 
Austin,  Schiavonette,  and  some  others.^ 

After  they  left  Jaffa,  was  any  tent  raiseu 
on  the  deck  of  the  vessel  ? — There  was. 

Was  that  tent  closed  at  night? — Yes, 
it  was. 

Was  there  any  sofa  or  bed  placed  un- 
der that  tent  ? — Yes,  there  was  some  so- 
fa, and  a small  bed. 

How  were  the  sofa  and  bed  placed  un- 
der that  tent  ? — They  were  placed  at  a 
little  distance,  to  make  a passage. 

Has  the  witness  ever  assisted  in  closing 
that  tent  at  night? — Yes,  I have. 

Who  was  in  the  tent  at  the  time  you 
assisted  in  closing  it  ? — The  Princess,  Ber- 

faini,  and  some  person  belonging  to  her 
ousehold. 

Do  you  know  who  remained  in  that 
tent  during  the  night  ? — Those  who  re- 
mained under  the  tent  I don't  know  ; but 
the  servants  who  were  in  the  tent  came  out 
of  it.  I saw  them  on  deck,  and  stopped 
them.  I don't  know  who  remained  un- 
der the  tent,  because  it  had  a communi- 
cation also  below  ; and  whether  the  Prin- 
cess went  out,  I don't  know. 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  tent  raised  up 
in  the  morning  ? — I have  seen  it. 

Who  have  you  seen*under  it  ? or  have 
you  seen  any  persons  under  that  tent. 
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when  it  was  raised  up  in  the  morning  ? — 
For  the  most  part  I have  seen  the  Prin- 
cess lying  on  the  sofa,  and  Bcrgami  on 
the  bed.  Sometimes  not. 

When  you  have  seen  Bcrgami  as  lying 
on  the  bed,  how  was  he  dressed  ? — In  his 
usual  dress — a cloak  {capotio.') 

The  witness  afterwards  further  explain- 
ed. It  was  not  a cloak ; it  was  a species  of 
morning-gown,  with  large  sleeves  (/ogtz.) 

Have  you  ever  known  the  tent  to  be 
closed  during  the  day  ? — I have. 

For  how  long  ? — A little  time  ; half  an 
hour,  or  an  hour. 

Who  was  under  the  tent  when  it  wras 
closed  by  day  ? — The  same  as  in  the 
evening,  when  the  tent  was  closed. 

I again  ask,  who  was  under  the  tent 
when  it  was  closed  by  day  ? — The  Ft  in- 
cess,  Bergami,  and  some  person  belonging 
to  the  servants,  w’ho  assisted  in  closing 
the  tent. 

Did  that  person  who  assisted  in  closing 
the  tent  remain  under  it,  or  come  out  of 
it  ? — Many  times  I have  seen  that  per- 
son, the  servant,  come  out ; but  other 
times,  when  I vvas  employed  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  ship,  I do  not  know  whether 
he  catnc  out  or  remained. 

Do  you  know  by  whose  directions  the 
tent  has  been  closed  on  these  occasions  ? 
—•Sometimes  by  the  directions  of  Schia- 
vini,  but  always  by  one  of  her  Royal 
Highness’s  people. 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  Princess  and 
Bergami  walking  together  on  the  deck  ? — 
I have. 

In  what  manner  ? — Arm-in-arm. 

Have  you  ever  seen  them  on  the  deck 
when  they  have  not  been  walking  ? — I 
have. 

In  what  situation  have  you  seen  them 
then  ? — In  various  situations ; different 
situations. 

Describe  some  of  them. — I have  some- 
times seen  them  sitting  on  a gun,  with 
the  hand  and  ann  of  one  behind  the  back 
of  the  other,  because  the  gun  was  too 
small.  They  were  supporting  each  other 
with  their  arms.  Sometimes  Bergami  was 
lying  on  his  back  on  a small  bed,  and  the 
Princess  sitting  near  to  the  bed,  leaning 
upon  it.  When  the  captain  saw  me,  on 
these  occasions,  he  would  make  some  ex- 
cuse, sometimes  this,  sometimes  that,  to 


send  me  away,  because  wc  were  distant 
relations. 

[[The  interpreter  observed,  that  the 
witness’s  expression  was,  “ mc-zzn  jvrm- 
te ,”  the  literal  meaning  of  which  was, 
half- relations  ; but  he  had  translated  it, 
distant  relations.]] 

You  say  you  have  seen  the  Princess 
and  Bergami  sitting  on  a small  bed ; have 
you  ever  seen  them  sitting  in  any  other 
situation  ? — I have. 

In  what  situation  have  you  seen  them? 
— Sometimes  I have  seen  Bergami  sitting 
on  the  bench  near  to  the  main-mast,  and 
the  Princess  sitting  in  his  lap,  with  her 
arm  round  his  neck,  over  his  shoulder. 

How  was  Bergami’s  ann  placed  on  that 
occasion  ? — Bergami’s  arm  was  behind  the 
back  of  the  Princess,  and  the  arm  of  the 
Princess  was  round  the  neck  of  Bergiuni. 

[[On  St  Bartholomew's  day,  a dollar  was 
given  to  each  of  the  crew*,  who  danced 
and  cried,  “ Long  live  St  Bartholomew! 
Long  live  the  Princess!  Long  live  the 
Chevalier  I’*]] 

Cross-examination  by  Mr  Denman. 

Who  first  applied  to  you  to  come  here, 
for  this  business  ? — Trie  English  Vice- 
Consul  at  Messina. 

When  was  it  ? — On  the  22d,  23d,  24th, 
25th,  and  26th  of  the  last  month,  July. 

Was  that  the  first  time  you  were  desi- 
red to  give  evidence  on  tills  subject?— 
Yes. 

Did  you  go  to  the  Consul,  or  the  Con- 
sul come  to  you  ? — The  Consul  sent  for 
me,  because  he  had  been  charged  to  do  so 
by  the  Minister  at  Naples. 

What  are  you  to  have  for  coming  here  ? 
— For  what  I have  lost,  it  will  be  very 
little  indeed. 

What  is  it  that  you  are  to  have  ?— I, 
for  coming  here,  must  receive,  as  a com- 
pensation for  the  ship  and  trade  I am  ob- 
liged to  give  up,  800  dollars  per  month. 

[[This  statement  created  a general  buzz 
through  the  House.] 

The  interpreter  stated,  that  the  rate  of 
the  dollar  varied.  The  usual  rate  was 
4s.  3d.  or  4s.  4d.  He  recollected  it  as 
high  as  4s.  6d. ; but  the  average  is  4s.  3d. 

[[The  short-hand  writer  was  here  call- 
ed on  to  read  the  answer  to  the  last  ques- 
tion, which  he  did.] 

Have  you  paid  any  travelling  exigences  ? 
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iave  paid  nothing,  because  I came 
ipanied  by  a courier.  I was  obliged, 
irse,  to  come,  because  the  Minister 
jd  to  the  Consul ; and  the  Consul 
me,  if  I did  not  go,  I would  be  ob- 
( obligato ) to  go  by  means  of  the 
rnment — otherwise  I was  not  will- 
3 do  so. 

-examination  by  the  Attorney- 

EEAL. 

ie  800  dollars  are  not  so  much  for 
iere  hiring  of  the  ship,  because  we 
ot  consider  the  hire  of  the  ship  for 
ing  goods  so  much  as  what  we  could 
i by  our  trade  ; for  the  owners  allow 

0 trade  for  ourselves,  and  we  may 
2r  gain  or  lose. 

re  800  dollars  a-month  an  adequate 
^nsation  for  your  trade  ? — I cannot 
; for  if  my  speculation  were  to  suc- 
1*  I might  gain  a great  deal  more ; 
if  it  were  to  fail,  I might  lose  a great 

1 more. 

Vincenzo  Gargumo, 
iptain  of  the  vessel,  of  which  the  last 
ness  had  acted  as  pilot.  Mr  Williams 
>ressed  doubts  whether  the  oath,  which 
lad  taken,  would  be  considered  by  him 
tally  binding  as  those  used  in  Italy, 
1 proposed  that  he  should  be  asked, 
lether  any  other  would  be  felt  by  him 
more  binding.  After  a good  deal  of 
bate,  the  question  was  referred  to  the 
elges,  who,  after  consulting,  decided, 
at  the  witness  could  be  asked  whether 
e oath,  which  he  had  taken,  was  bind- 
er on  his  conscience,  but  no  farther. 
The  examination  then  commenced, 
hen  Gargulio  gave  the  same  account 
u\\  Paturzo  as  to  the  sleeping  arrange- 
rs, on  the  road  from  Augusta  to  Th- 
is. He  then  added,  that  on  the  return 
■ om  Constantinople,  the  Princess  chose 
J sleep  in  a tent  on  deck. 

The  testimony  of  this  witness  re- 
porting the  journey  to  Jerusalem,  &c. 
oincided  with  that  of  Paturzo.^ 

How  long  did  that  occupation  of  the 
iifths  continue? — In  June  the  Princess 
mneon  board ; at  the  departure  from  C'on- 
Aautiuople,  the  weather  coming  warmer, 
!'le  Princess  chose  to  sleep  on  a bed  in  a 
Ult  on  the  deck.  Seven  horses  and  two 

were  taken  on  board,  and  put  below 
,)0it  that  time. 

h*t  bed  or  beds  were  placed  on  the 


deck  under  this  tent  of  which  you  have 
spoken  ? — A sofa  for  the  Princess,  and  a 
travelling  bed  of  her  Royal  Higlmess's 
was  put  up  for  Bergami. 

Did  Bergami  sleep  there? — Yes  ; un- 
der the  tent,  together  ( insieme ) with  the 
Princess,  in  two  different  beds. 

How  long  did  Bergami  continue  to 
sleep  in  such  a manner? — Until  they 
landed  at  Porto  Lanzo. 

Ask  him  whether  at  night  the  tent  was 
open  or  closed  ? — At  night  it  was  closed 
as  a pavilion. 

Who  usually  closed  it  ? — I was  com- 
manded to  close  it,  and  I commanded 
others. 

Was  it  so  close  as  to  'exclude  any  per- 
son outside  from  seeing  what  passed  with- 
in, or  was  it  partially  open  ? — It  was 
quite  closed.  When  I could  not  close  it 
with  curtains  entirely,  I did  it  with  other 
pieces. 

What  do  you  mean  by  saying  with 
other  pieces  ? — I mean  with  other  pieces 
of  the  same  material  as  the  tent. 

When  was  the  tent  usually  opened  in 
the  morning  to  admit  air  ? — I think  about 
eight  o’clock. 

At  the  times  when  the  tent  was  open- 
ed, the  witness  being  present,  where  was 
Bergami  ? — Under  the  tent,  coming  out. 

Was  he  entirely  dressed,  or  in  what 
manner? — I have  always  seen  him  en- 
tirely dressed. 

In  what  species  of  dress  have  you  seen 
him  ? — Upon  deck  he  went  in  a Grecian 
dress  of  silk,  which  he  bought  at  St  Jean 
d’Acre.  When  he  went  on  shore  he  was 
dressed  in  a coat,  or  as  a colonel. 

After  the  tent  was  closed  at  night  in 
the  manner  you  have  described,  was  any 
light,  generally,  or  occasionally,  left  in 
it  ? — Xo. 

I am  not  asking  you  whether  a light 
remained  in  the  tent  during  the  night, 
but  whether  there  was  a light  there  at 
the  time  when  it  was  closed? — When 
the  tent  was  closed  there  wras  a light ; if 
it  was  light  airs  or  no  w’ind,  the  light  was 
given  out  on  deck  ; if  it  blew  strong,  the 
light  was  carried  awray  by  the  ladder. 

Can  you  remember  who  wras  in  the  ha- 
bit of  taking  the  light  from  out  of  the 
tent  at  the  time  it  was  so  delivered  out  ? 
— Whoever  was  present.  Sometimes  I 
took  it  myself. 

To  the  best  of  your  recollection,  how 
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long  did  the  light  commonly  remain  with- 
in tlie  tent  after  it  was  closed  ? — Ten  or 
twelve  minutes,  perhaps  ; a little  time. 

Do  you  know  who  commonly  handed 
out  the  light  ? — Bergami. 

Do  you  remember  whether,  in  the  day 
time,  the  Princess  sometimes  sat  or  lay  on 
the  bed  under  the  tent? — Often.  She 
ordered  that  the  tent  might  remain  as  a 
pavilion  ; because  in  the  morning  it  was 
raised  as  a ceiling. 

Where  did  the  Princess  take  her  siesta  ? 

The  interpreter  professed  himself  un- 
able to  explain  the  term  siesta. 

The  witness  has  said  that  the  Princess 
often  lay  upon  the  bed  under  the  tent 
during  the  day  ; did  she  do  so  after  din- 
ner)— Yes. 

Have  you  ever  seen  Bergami  there  at 
the  same  time  ? — Yes. 

In  the  day  ? — Yes. 

Have  you  ever  received  directions  in 
the  day-time,  when  the  Princess  and  Ber- 
gami were  under  the  tent,  to  close  it  ? — 
Yes. 

Have  you  closed  the  tent,  by  direc- 
tion, when  the  Princess  and  Bergami  were 
within  it  ? — Yes. 

I have  asked  if  you  did  this  after  din- 
ner ; have  you  done  it  frequently,  or  on- 
ly seldom  ? — In  a day  I cannot  say  fre- 
quently or  seldom  ; but  in  a week  three 
or  four  times.  ' 

With  Bergami  and  the  Princess  both 
inside  the  tent  ? — Yes,  both. 

Can  you  tell  us  how  long,  upon  such 
occasions,  the  tent  remained  closed  ? — 
Sometimes  a quarter  of  an  hour  ; some- 
times half  an  hour,  or  an  hour. 

Did  the  Princess  ever  take  a bath  on 
board  the  vessel  ? — Yes. 

More  than  once  ? — More  than  once. 

Do  you  remember  her  going  below  for 
that  purpose  ? — Yes. 

Wno  went  below*  with  her? — Ber- 
gami. 

Upon  all  occasions  when  the  Princess 
went  below  to  take  the  bath,  was  she  or 
not  accompanied  by  Bergami  ? — Always, 
not  only  for  the  bath,  but  for  every  thing 
she  did.  For  any  other  thing  she  did. 

And  for  whatever  pur]>osc  the  Princess 
went  below*  she  was  accompanied  by  Ber- 
gami ? — Yes. 

Have  you  ever  seen  Bergami  sitting 
upon  deck  ? — Yet. 


Have  you  ever  seen  the  Princess  with 
him  there  ? — I have.  I have  seen  Ber- 
gami sitting  upon  a gun,  and  the  Princess 
sitting  upon  nis  knee,  and  kissing  each 
other. 

Has  this  kissing,  to  your  knowledge, 
happened  once  or  more  than  once?— I 
saw  it  more  than  once. 

When  the  Princess  walked,  whose  ann 
did  she  take,  or  did  she  take  the  arm  of 
any  one  ? — She  took,  for  the  most  part, 
the  left  arm  of  Bergami ; nay,  always, 
for  I never  saw  her  take  the  ann  of  any 
one  else. 

Did  you  ever,  during  the  voyage,  see 
any  jokes  or  tricks  played  by  Bergami? 
— I have. 

In  the  presence  of  the  Princess  ? — Yes, 

Can  you  describe  what  you  allude  to? 
— I saw*  him  put  some  pillows  or  cushions 
under  his  Grecian  robe,  to  make  her 
Royal  Highness  laugh. 

Cross-examination. — Say  who  it  was 
that  asked  you  to  come  here. — Thepo- 
desta  (governor)  sent  a messenger  to 
bind  me,  because  my  commercial  affairs 
called  me  to  Naples. 

Did  you  see  the  British  minister  at 
Naples  ? — I did. 

Name  him. — Sir  William  A’Court 
He  is  the  English  ambassador. 

Did  you  receive  any  promise  of  remu- 
neration ? — Yes,  I have. 

I want  to  know  whether  it  was  at  the 
Minister’s  ? — During  the  five  days  I had 
been  at  Naples  endeavouring  not  to  conn 
here,  I told  all  my  circumstances  to  the 
Minister ; and  the  Minister,  being  con- 
vinced of  my  situation,  agreed  to  allow 
me  1000  dollars  a-montli ; but  I have 
already  lost  4000.  Hie  cargo  I had  dis- 
charged at  Reggio  has  not  sold  at  the 
price  for  which  it  ought  to  have  sold.  I 
had,  besides,  advanced  money  at  Manfre- 
donia  to  buy  another  cargo,  which  has 
remained  unemployed ; and  the  Minister 
gave  me  the  assurance  at  the  last  moment 
I set  out. 

Have  you  received  any  money  in  ad- 
vance, or  is  it  only  in  expectancy?—! 
have  received  1000  dollars  for  one  month. 
I received  one  month  in  advance  at  Milan. 

How  has  your  absence  been  the  means 
of  creating  a loss  on  the  cargo  ?— I leit 
my  ship,  which  had  sailed  from  Manfro 
donia  to  go  to  Reggio,  where  she  was  to 
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discharge  her  cargo ; and  after  having  ar- 
rived here,  I heard  that  my  captain  had 
sold  the  cargo  for  five  carlinis  (a  carlini 
is  equal  to  about  1 0 sous)  less  per  bushel 
than  the  regular  price. 

[The  interpreter  stated  the  alleged  loss 
to  be  about  2s.  Id.  of  this  country,  per 
bashel.“] 

Mr  Williams. — Perhaps  you  have 
made  a more  profitable  voyage  here  ? — 
( Order,  order.) 

When  did  you  last  see  Gaetano  Patur- 
zo, the  person  who  was  mate  on  board 
your  vessel  ? 

The  Solicitor-General. — Paturzo 
was  not  the  mate.  He  acted  as  pilot. 

Mr  Williams. — It  is  of  no  conse- 
quence. There  is  only  one  Paturzo  who 
has  given  evidence.  When  did  the  wit- 
ness see  him  ? — The  last  time  I saw  Gae- 
tano Paturzo  was  here  in  London. 

That  is  the  place.  I want  the  time  ? — 
Two  days  ago. 

Did  you  not  see  him  yesterday?— I 
have  not  seen  him  before  I saw  him  here 
for  18  months. 

I don’t  ask  that  question.  I ask  when 
ou  saw  Paturzo  last  ? The  day,  or  the 
our,  or  the  minute? — Last  night  we 
supped  together,  and  last  night  we  slept 
together — that  is  to  say,  in  two  rooms 
adjoining  each  other. 

You  did  not  breakfast  with  him  this 
morning  ? — On  the  contrary,  I have  ta- 
ken my  coffee  with  him  this  morning. 

That  is  not  the  contrary.  Had  you  no 
talk  together  on  the  evidence  which  Pa- 
turzo gave  yesterday  ?— No. 

Not  any? — No;  because  Paturzo  would 
not  tell  what  he  said ; nor  am  I a person 
to  state  what  I have  to  say. 

Did  you  inquire  of  Paturzo  what  he, 
Paturzo,  said  ? — No. 

What  then  do  you  mean  by  saying  that 
Paturzo  would  not  tell  you  ? — Because  I 
knew  that  he  came  here  to  speak  a plain 
truth,  as  I have  also  come  to  this  place 
to  say  a plain  truth,  on  which  I will  take 
tny  oath. 

That  may  be  very  well ; but  I want 
you  to  answer  my  question.  What  do 
you  moan  by  saying  that  Paturzo  would 
not  tell  you  what  he  had  mentioned  here 
you  had  not  asked  him  to  disclose  it  ? 
—I  have  said  that  he  would  not  tell  it ; 

VOL.  XIII.  PART  II. 


but  I meant  to  say,  that  it  cannot  (this 
was  afterwards  explained,  ought  not)  be 
told. 

Did  any  body  tell  you  not  to  speak 
with  Paturzo  about  what  he  said  here 
yesterday  ? — No ; I told  Paturzo  not,  by 
myself,  of  my  own  accord,  without  being 
prompted  by  any  person. 

By  Earl  Grey. — What  were  you  paid 
by  tne  Princess  of  Wales  while  she  nad 
your  ship? — 750  dollars  per  month,  and  all 
expences. 

By  Lord  Auckland. — You  said  you 
received  750  dollars  a-month  firom  the 
Princess  ; did  that  cover  all  the  expences 
of  the  voyage  ? — I have  got  much  to  say 
on  that  point.  The  freight  of  750  dollars 
was  a very  low — the  lowest  (possustmo) 
allowance.  I agreed  for  750  dollars  a- 
month  as  a certainty  ; but  when  we  take 
on  board  a royal  personage,  we  trust  more 
to  uncertain  than  to  certain  profits.  In 
these  uncertain  profits  I was  disappointed, 
and  I made  some  applications,  some  de- 
mands for  compensation ; and  the  English 
government  thus  came  to  know  that  I am 
what  I am. 

What  was  the  expence  per  month  of 
navigating  the  ship,  paying  all  charges 
but  Harbour  duties  ? — My  crew  consisted 
of  22  persons.  The  wages  of  these,  al- 
lowing them,  one  with  another,  at  10  dol- 
lars a-month,  make  220  dollars  a-month. 
Then,  provisions  were  very  dear,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  year  being  sterile.  Then 
the  expen ce  of  wearing  and  tearing  was 
great  on  this  occasion  ; for,  in  consequence 
of  having  a royal  personage  on  board,  I 
was  obliged  to  have  the  sails,  the  rigging, 
and  all  the  ship,  in  tight  order.  The  ship 
cost  me  2000  dollars,  and  the  insurance 
on  that  amount  is  at  least  1 per  cent ; 
and,  taking  all  these  expences  together, 
you  will  find  that  there  could  hardly  re- 
main any  thing  out  of  the  750  dollars  a- 
month. 

By  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown. — You 
have  said  you  were  disappointed  of  the 
profits  you  expected  from  taking-the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  in  your  ship.  Did  you  make 
any  application  to  the  Princess,  or  to  any 
other  person  acting  for  her,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  that*  disappointment  ? — To  her 
Royal  Highness  I did  not  When  she 
dismissed  me  from  her  service,  I received 
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a certificate  of  character  from  her.  I was 
dismissed  in  consequence  of  Bergami,  who 
wished  me  to  carry  them  to  Venice,  which 
I could  not  do.  On  our  departure  from 
Rhodes,  the  Princess,*  who  always  com- 
manded what  Bergami  commanded,  order- 
eel  us  to  go  to  Venice  ; but  on  leaving  Can- 
dia  the  wind  was  from  the  north,  and,  re- 
maining in  that  state,  our  water  was  going 
to  be  at  an  end ; for  I had  also  nine  horses 
on  board.  Then  I told  them  it  was  neces- 
sary we  should  land.  They  did  not  wish  to 
go  to  the  Morea,  or  to  return  to  Candia,  and 
therefore  we  were  obliged  to  go  to  Sicily. 
Having  lost  sight  of  Sicily,  we  went  to 
Naples ; and  Bergami,  on  landing,  because 
he  nad  promised  6000  dollars  as  a present, 
told  me  that  there  was  no  present  for  me, 
because  I had  not  taken  them  to  Venice. 
Then,  when  I came  here,  I presented  a 
memorial  through  my  own  Ambassador, 
Count  de  Ludolph,  to  the  British  govern- 
ment ; and  I stated,  that  as  I believed  I 
served  the  British  government,  because  I 
had  the  honourof  wearing  the  English  flag 
while  the  Princess  was  in  my  ship,  I ex- 
pected a present,  but  had  not  received  any. 
In  consequence  of  this  application  the 
English  government  knew  that  I was  the 
gentleman  who  took  the  Princess  and  her 
suite  on  this  voyage. 

[[At Mr  B&ougham’s request,  Theodore 
Mnjocchi  was  here  called  in  and  re- ex- 
amined.]] 

Does  the  witness  recollect  whether  he 
was  at,  Bristol  in  the  course  of  the  last 
year, or  during  the  present? — No,  I was  not. 

Has  he  ever  boen  at  Glocester  during 
that  period  ?— . Yes;  I know  Glocester  very 
well. 

Did  you  live  there  in  the  service  of  a 
gentleman  named  Hyatt  ? — Yes,  I did. 

Did  you  ever  declare  to  any  person  there 
that  the  Princess  of  Wales  was  a most  ex- 
cellent woman  ? — Yes,  I have  said  that 
she  wras  a good  woman. 

Did  you  ever  say  to  any  person  that  her 
conduct  was  highly  becoming  ? — I always 
said  that  she  was  a good  woman  (buona 
donna),  but  that  she  was  surrounded  by 
bad  people  ( canafflia .) 

Did  you  ever  state  that  she  was  a pru- 
dent woman,  and  that  you  never  observed 
any  thing  improper  in  her  conduct  ? — I 
cannot  recollect  at  all,  yes  or  no,  whether 
l ever  said  so  or  not. 


Did  you  ever  state  that  she  always  be- 
haved with  the  utmost  propriety  ?— This 
I have  never  said. 

Do  you  remember  a gentleman  named 
William  Hughes  at  Bristol  or  at  Glo- 
cester?— I do  not  recollect  him  at  Bris- 
tol. 

Do  you  recollect  him  at  Glocester  or 
elsewhere  ? — I may  have  known  him,  but 
I do  not  recollect  the  name. 

Do  you  recollect  him  when  you  are  tohl 
that  he  was  a clerk  in  the  house  of  Messrs 
Turners,  bankers,  at  Glocester  ?— No,  I 
do  not  know  any  bankers  of  that  name. 

Did  you  ever  know  or  communicate 
with  the  clerk  of  any  banker  at  Glocester? 
— Quest o non  mi  ricordo. 

Did  you  ever  complain  to  any  one  that 
Bergami  kept  back  a part  of  the  servants’ 
wages  from  them  ? — Yes,  I did ; I recol- 
lect that. 

To  whom  did  you  so  complain  of  Ber- 
garni  ? — I cannot  recollect  precisely,  but 
it  was  in  answer  to  somelnxly  who  asked 
me  why  I left  the  Princess’s  service,  and  I 
remember  telling  Mr  Hyatt  that  Bergami 
wished  to  reduce  my  wages  after  a long 
voyage. 

Did  you  ever  say  the  same  thing  to 
any  person  besides  Mr  Hyatt  ? — Quato 
non  mi  ricordo . 

Do  you  remember  Mrs  Adams,  the  mo- 
ther-in-law of  Mr  Hyatt? — Yes,  I do. 

Do  you  remember  Mrs  Hughes,  the 
housekeeper  of  Mrs  Adams  ? — I recollect 
the  housekeeper,  but  do  not  know  her 
name. 

Had  she  a son  in  a banker’s  house  ?— I 
do  not  know  whether  he  was  in  the  house 
of  any  banker,  or  what  was  his  situation, 
but  I recollect  his  making  a visit  to  the 
housekeeper. 

Did  you  ever  tell  him  any  circumstances 
respecting  Bergami,  or  respecting  your 
own  wages  ? — I cannot  recollect  precisely, 
yes  or  no. 

Did  you  tell  him  that  the  Princess  of 
Wales  was  an  excellent  and  prudent  wo- 
man, and  that  you  had  never  seen  any 
thing  improper  or  indecorous  in  her  con- 
duct ? — Questo  non  trii  ricordo . 

You  are  not  sure  that  you  may  not 
have  said  so  ? 

The  Attorney-General  was,  we  be- 
lieve, about  to  object  to  this  course  of  ex- 
amination, but  was  interrupted  by  gene- 
ral calls  of  “ Go  on.” 
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Did  you  ever  state  that  the  Princess  of 
Wales  had,  as  far  as  you  had  seen,  always 
conducted  herself  most  properly  ? — Quts- 
to  non  mi  ricordo. 

Did  you  ever  travel  in  a stage-coach 
from  Glocester  to  Bristol,  or  from  Gloces- 
ter  to  any  other  place  ? — I have  never  tra- 
velled in  a stage  coach  from  Glocester  ex- 
cept to  London. 

Did  you  never  perform  any  other  jour- 
ney in  a stage  coach  since  your  arrival  in 
England  ? — No,  I recollect  no  other. 

Did  you  ever  state  to  any  person,  in  a 
stage  coach,  any  thing  with  regard  to  the 
deportment  of  tne  Princess  of  Wales  whilst 
you  were  in  her  service  ? — Questo  non  mi 
ricordo. 

Did  you  say  that  she  had  always  beha- 
ved with  great  prudence  ? — Questo  non 
ni  ricordo. 

Did  you  represent  her  to  be  a much  in- 
jured woman  ? — No : no  more  than  I did 
yesterday. 

Did  you  ever  say  to  any  person  in  Eng- 
land that  you  had  been  asked  to  give  an 
account  on  oath  respecting  the  conduct  of 
the  Princess  of  W ales  ? — (With  great  em- 
phasis) No  : in  England  I was  never 
asked. 

The  question  is  not  whether  the  witness 
was  ever  asked  in  England  to  give  an  ac- 
count, but  whether  he  ever  said  in  Eng- 
land that  he  had  been  asked  ? — No  an- 
swer. 

Did  you  ever  say  to  Mr  Johnson  that 
you  had  been  applied  to  to  become  a wit- 
ness against  the  Princess  of  Wales  ? — I 
swear  I do  not  know  either  the  name  or 
the  thing  mentioned. 

Did  you  ever  say  to  Mr  Johnson,  in  the 
stage-coach,  “ I nave  had  great  advan- 
tages offered  to  me  if  I will  be  a witness 
against  the  Princess,”  or  words  to  that  ef- 
fect ?— (With  violent  gesticulations.)  I 
will  lay  down  my  life  there  (pointing  to 
the  space  within  the  bar)  if  such  an  offer 
was  ever  made  to  me. 

Mr  Brougham. — This  is  not  an  answer ; 
let  the  question  be  explained  to  him. 

The  interpreter  here  expressed  a hope 
that  their  lordships  would  permit  him  to 
use  any  words,  and  to  exercise  his  own 
discretion  as  to  the  form  and  manner  of 
stating  and  endeavouring  to  make  intelli- 
gible the  questions  to  this  witness. 

The  preceding  question  was  again  put. 


I will  lay  down  my  life  if  I ever  made 
any  discourse  about  appearing  as  a wit- 
ness, or  about  any  oath. 

Did  you  ever  state  to  Mr  Johnson,  in  a 
stage-coach,  that  you  had  been  offered  a 
sum  of  money,  or  a situation  under  go- 
vernment, if  you  would  give  evidence 
against  the  Princess  of  Wales? — How* 
could  I say  so  to  him,  when  I did  not 
know  his  name  ? 

Did  you  ever  say  to  Mr  Johnson,  in  a 
stage-coach,  that  you  had  been  offered  a 
sum  of  money,  or  a place  under  govern- 
ment, for  the  evidence  you  were  to  give 
against  the  Princess  ? — To  you  I will  an- 
swer no  more ; you  ask  me  things  that 
never  entered  my  head — things  1 never 
dreamt  about. 

By  the  Lord  Chancellor. — Had  you 
ever  any  conversation  in  England  with 
any  person  in  a stage-coach  about  giving 
evidence  ? 

Mr  Brougham  submitted  that  that 
question  ought  not  to  be  put  at  present : 
he  asked — 

Had  you  ever  any  conversation  with  any 
body  in  a stage  coach  respecting  her  Royal 
High  ness  the  Princess  of  Wales  ? — I never 
have  spoken  about  the  Princess  of  Wales 
in  any  diligence. 

Did  you  ever  speak  about  the  affairs  of 
the  Princess  of  Wales  in  the  course  of  any 
iourney  you  had  in  England  when  travel- 
ling in  a diligence  ? — Never  about  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Princess  of  Wales.  I never 
meddled  with  those  discourses. 

Did  you  ever  at  an  inn,  or  in  a diligence 
on  a journey  in  England,  say  that  you  ex- 
pected money  or  a place  under  govern- 
ment for  giving  evidence  against  her  Royal 
Highness  ? — Never ! Never ! (with  vene- 
ment  action.) 

By  Lord  Ellenborough. — When  you 
spoke  of  her  Royal  Highness  as  a buona 
donna , a prudent  woman,  did  you  refer  to 
her  moral  conduct  as  a woman,  or  to  her 
behaviour  to  you  as  a mistress  ? — When 
there  was  discourse  respecting  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  I always  said  that  she  was  a 
buona  donna ; because  if  I had  said  that 
she  was  a cattiva  tionna,  a bad  woman, 
they  would  have  fought  me — knocked  me 
down. — ( lAUghter.J 

Francisco  Di  Rollo 
[^Served  as  cook  to  the  Princess  for  several 
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was  some  quarrel,  up  or  down ; and  they 
said,  " Y ou  may  go  and  I went 


ears.  Was  hired  by  Bergami,  whom 
e knew  when  in  the  service  of  Gene- 
ral Pino.  Made  the  voyage  with  the 
Princess.  Saw  her  and  Bergami  sitting 
late  one  evening  in  the  tent.  Has  seen 
him  come  out  of  it,  but  not  early  in  the 
morning.  The  tent  was  sometimes  closed 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  the  Princess  and 
Bergami  being  within  it.  At  the  Villa 
Villani  they  used  to  come  into  the  kit- 
chen ; the  Princess  cut  a piece  for  herself, 
anil  then  one  which  she  gave  to  Ber- 
gamo] 

Do  you  recollect  her  going  to  Court  any 
day  ? — I do. 

Were  you  on  that  morning  in  Bergami’s 
bed-room  ? — I was. 

At  what  time  in  the  morning  ? — About 
nine,  or  past  nine. 

Did  the  Princess  get  up  at  that  time  ? 
—I  do  not  know. 

For  what  purpose  did  you  go  into  Ber- 
gami’s bed-room  ? — I was  carrying  a ruff 
for  the  neck,  and  a pair  of  gloves,  to  the 
dame  d'honneur. 

Did  the  door  of  the  dame  d’honneur ’s 
chamber  open  into  Bergami’s  ? — You  en- 
tered the  room  of  Bergami,  and  on  the 
right  was  the  door  of  the  dame  d'hon- 
neur. 

Did  Bergami’s  bed  appear  to  have  been 
slept  in  ? — At  the  moment  I was  coming 

' out  of  the  room  of  the  dame  d'honneur  I 

• saw  Bergami  coming  out  of  the  Princess's 

• bed-room,  and  he  scolded  me. 

What  dress  was  Bergami  in  at  this 
time  ? — He  had  on  his  morning-gown  of 

• striped  silk,  and  he  had  his  under  small- 
clothes, drawers,  stockings,  and  slippers. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale. — When 
Bergami  came  out  of  the  Princess’s  room, 
what  did  he  say  to  the  witness  ? — He  said, 
“ You  scoundrel,  what  do  you  do  here? 
Who  has  opened  the  door  ?’  — I answered 
that  I found  it  open.  He  then  said,  “ Go 
away." 

Lord  Viscount  Falmouth. — Witness 
has  stated  that  Bergami  looked  over  his 
accounts.  Had  he  ever  any  quarrel  with 
Bergami  respecting  those  accounts? — 
Yes,  I have  had  some  disputes. 

When  you  left  the  service  of  the  Prin- 
cess, did  she  give  you  a good  character  ? 
—No ; because  I did  not  ask  for  it. 

Did  you  leave  her  service  of  your  own 
accord,  or  were  you  discharged  ? — There 


■ 

Captain  Samuel  George  Picmt  \ 
[[Received  the  Princess  on  board  the  Cl* 
nnde  at  Civita  Veccbia  in  March  1615.1 

Were  you  in  the  habit  of  dining  m 
the  Princess  at  the  time  she  was  on  hari 
the  Clorinde? — I was.  The  Princess  in 
entertained  at  my  table. 

Did  Bergami  wait  at  table?— Ltf? 
day. 

Did  he  wait  as  a menial  servant,  hoj 
other  servant? — He  did. 

[[Captain  P.  afterwards  received  her 
Royal  Highness  on  board  at  Mesrinam 
Sicily,  when  the  following  incident  talk 
place.] — 

The  morning  after  I arrived  at  Mas- 
sin  a Captain  Briggs  informed  me  tbilfbe 
Princess  expressed  some  uneasiness  st  tie 
the  prospect  of  keeping  her  own  table « 
board  the  Clorinde.  I therefore  desirel 
Captain  Briggs  to  say  to  the  Princess,  ■ 
my  name,  that  I was  ready  to  do  evaj 
thing  in  ray  power  to  make  her  coafai- 
able  while  she  was  on  board  the  Clortwfc, 
provided  she  would  be  pleased  to  make  a 
sacrifice,  which  my  duty  as  an  officer  cu- 
pelled me  to  exact,  by  not  insisting  up* 
the  admission  of  Bergami  to  ray  table; 
for  that,  although  now  admittea  to  tie 
society  of  her  Royal  Highness,  be  ba-1 
been  a menial  servant  when  she  hadlat 
embarked  on  board  the  Clorinde.  la  d* 
afternoon  of  the  same  day  I saw  Ctptsn 
Briggs,  who  had  said  that  he  bad  had  i 
conference  with  the  Princess,  as  I 
desired,  and  that,  from  the  tenor  of  bis 
conversation  with  her,  he  believed  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  my  request  being 
acceded  to,  but  that  her  Royal  Highness 
required  a. day  to  consider  the  subject 
The  Leviathan  sailed  on  the  following 
day,  and  on  the  morning  after  I visits 
the  Princess,  with  a view  to  know  bet 
determination.  The  Princess  declined 
seeing  me  herself,  but  desired  Mr  Hoa- 
nam  to  inform  me  that  my  request  woaM 
not  be  acceded  to ; and,  in  consequent 
her  Royal  Highness  provided  her  own 
table. 

Where  did  the  Princess  dine  while  she 
was  on  hoard  ? — In  her  own  cabin. 

Do  you  know  who  dined  with  her  ?-* 

I do  not. 


i 
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8he  did  not  dine  at  your  table  ? — She 
did  not. 

Captain  Thomas  Briggs 
[Took  the  Princess  on  board  the  Levi- 
athan at  Genoa  in  18l5.[] 

What  disposition  had  you  made  of  the 
cabins  on  board  your  vessel  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  Princess  before  she 
came  on  board  ? — I had  made  such  an  ar- 
rangement os  I thought  would  accommo- 
date all  parties. 

With  respect  to  the  sleeping-rooms, 
where,  did  you  design  the  cabin  of  the 
Princess  ? — The  after-part  of  the  Levia- 
than was  divided  into  two  cabins,  which 
I intended  for  the  Princess;  one  as  a 
sleeping-room,  the  other  as  a drawing- 
room. Before  that  there  were  two  other 
small  cabins  in  a line  with  each  other, 
which  I intended  for  the  Countess  Oldi 
Mid  the  two  maid-servants ; and  I meant 
to  put  the  men  any  where ; some  in  the 
ward-room,  some  in  my  own  cabin,  as  I 
might  find  most  convenient,  reserving  a 
part  of  the  cabin  for  myself. 

Was  that  disposition  altered  when  the 
Princess  came  on  board  ? — Yes. 

In  what  manner  was  the  arrangement 
altered  ? — An  alteration  took  place  in  the 
door  of  the  cabin  which  I meant  for  the 
Countess  Oldi,  and  Bergarai  was  put  in- 
to it. 

What  alteration  took  place  in  the  door  ? 
—The  two  small  cabins,  which  were  to 
have  contained  the  Countess  Oldi  and  the 
maid-servants,  had  communication  with- 
in each  other.  When  the  Princess  came 
on  board,  she  said  that  she  desired  Ber- 
gami's  cabin  to  be  changed  to  that  which 
•I  had  intended  for  the  Countess  Oldi. 
Originally,  to  have  gone  into  that  cabin 
you  must  have  passed  through  the  room 
intended  for  the  maid-servants;  but  when 
this  alteration  took  place,  the  door  of 
communication  between  those  two  rooms 
was  nailed  up,  and  a door  was  opened 
from  Bergami’s  room,  which  came  out 
close  tq  the  room  occupied  by  the  Prin- 
cess. 

So  that,  after  the  alteration,  the  door 
m the  room  appropriated  to  Bergami  was 
near  to  the  door  of  the  cabin  of  the  Prin- 
cess ? — It  was. 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  Princess  walk- 
la&  with  Bergami  ? — I have. 


In  what  way  ? — Arm  in  arm.  That  I 
think  was  at  Messina.  I did  not  think  it 
at  all  uncommon.  (Here  the  witness 
dropped  his  voice.) 

Not  uncommon,  considering  the  terms 
they  were  upon,  did  you  say  ? — I said  not 
uncommon,  because  it  happened  occasion- 
ally. 

Cross-examination. — Did  you  not  know 
some  difference  existed  between  her  Roy- 
al Highness  and  Captain  Pechell  about 
the  stowing  of  some  luggage? — On  her 
Royal  Highness’s  part  I did.  She  said  she 
had  not  been  treated  by  Captain  Pechell 
with  the  same  degree  of  accommodation 
that  I had  afforded  her. 

By  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale. — What 
answer  did  the  Queen  give  when  you 
spoke  to  her  in  consequence  of  Captain 
Pechell's  representation  ? — She  said  it  was 
of  no  consequence ; it  was  only  to  pre- 
vent the  Captain  from  keeping  two  tables 
that  Bergami  dined  with  her  at  all.  I 
left  her  under  the  impression  that  the 
matter  would  not  be  persevered  in  further, 
because  I remarked  to  her  how  easy  it 
was  to  send  Bergami’s  dinner  to  a smaller 
cabin. 

Did  the  witness  see  any  improper  fa- 
miliarity between  the  Princess  and  Ber- 
gami ? — No  ; I saw  none. 

Had  you  any  reason  to  suspect  any  im- 
proper freedom  or  familiarity  between 
them  ?— No. 

Pietro  Puchi. 

Does  the  witnesss  reside  at  Trieste  ? — 
Yes. 

Does  he  keep  an  inn  there? — Yes ; I 
am  the  agent  for  the  grande  albergo  at 
Trieste. 

By  the  Earl  of  Liverpool. — What 
do  you  mean  by  agent  ? — I am  acting  for 
my  Madame — my  Donna. 

The  Solicitor-General  proceeded: 
— Do  you  know  an  inn  called  the  Black 
. Eagle,  at  Trieste  ? — I do. 

Who  keeps  it? — Vincenza  Bartoloqui. 

Is  that  the  name  of  the  inn  of  which 
you  are  agent? — Yes ; it  is  the  grande 
albergo  of  the  town. 

Do  you  remember  the  Princess  of 
Wales  coming  to  that  inn  ? — I remember 
it  much. 

[[The  Princess  of  Wales  came  to  the  inn 
$bout  four  years  ago,  attended  by  Bet- 
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garni;  without  any  other  servant.  She  re- 
mained there  six  days.  His  bed-room, 
during  this  time,  opened  into  the  dining- 
room, while  that  of  Bergami  opened  into 
that  of  the  Countess  of  Oldi,  and  it  into 
the  dining-room.  This  room  had  no  other 
door  except  the  one  to  go  out  by,  which 
was  constantly  shut  at  night.]] 

Did  the  witness,  at  any  time  during 
the  morning,  while  her  Royal  Highness 
was  at  Trieste,  see  Bergami  come  out  of 
any  room  into  the  dining-room  ? — I have 
seen  him  come  from  the  room  of  the 
Princess. 

At  what  hour  ? — About  8,  or  half  past 
8,  in  the  morning. 

How  many  times  did  you  see  that  du- 
ring the  six  days  her  Royal  Highness  re- 
mained at  Trieste  ? — Three  or  four  times. 

Will  the  witness  describe  the  manner 
in  which  Bergami  was  dressed  when  com- 
ing out  of  the  room  of  her  Royal  High- 
ness ? — He  had  a dress  made  in  the  Po- 
lish fashion,  with  some  gold  lace  on  it, 
which  came  from  the  waist  down  behind. 

What  else  besides  that? — He  had 
drawers. 

Had  he  any  stockings  on  ? — Sometimes 
he  had  stockings,  and  sometimes  panta- 
loons, which  were  at  once  stockings  and 
pantaloons ; but  I cannot  precisely  say, 
for  I was  looking  out  through  the  key- 
hole of  my  room.  ( A laugh!) 

What  led  you  to  look  through  the  key- 
hole ? 

Mr  Williams  submitted  that  the  mo- 
tives of  the  witness  could  not  be  received 
in  evidence. 

Did  you  make  any  observations  on  the 
bed  assigned  to  Bergami  ? — Yes,  I have. 

Did  that  bed  appear  to  have  been  slept 
in  ? — Never. 

I wish  to  know  whether,  after  Berga- 
* mi  went  away,  you  made  any  observations 
on  the  sheets  of  the  bed  ? — The  sheets 
were  put  on  the  bed  clean,  and  were  ta- 
ken away  clean. 

How  many  j>ots-de-chamlrre  were  there 
in  the  Princess’s  bed-room  ? — There  were 
two. 

Were  they  both  made  use  of  ?— I did 
say  yes. 

Were  there  more  than  one  wash-hand- 
stand  and  basin  in  the  room? — There 
were  two. 

Did  they  appear  both  to  have  been 


used,  or  only  one  ? — I don't  remember ; 
many  travellers  wish  two  basins,  and  yet 
they  may  be  alone. 

Cross-examined — Are  you  still  agent, 
or  by  whatever  other  name  than  agent 
you  may  be  called,  for  the  Grand  Hotel 
at  Trieste  ? — I am  after  taking  the  inn 
which  is  called  the  Black  Eagle  ; but  if 
I don’t  gain  the  trial  (the  law-suit),  I 
shall  continue  to  be  in  the  Grand  Hotel. 

[[This  answer  appeared  to  excite  a con- 
siderable sensation.  The  Solicitor-Ge- 
neral thought  the  meaning  of  the  wit- 
ness was,  “ if  I don't  gain  what  I attempt 
to  gain."  The  short-hand  writer  was  de- 
sired to  read  the  answer,  and  the  word 
t(  law-suit”  was  retained  as  the  correct 
translation.]] 

Have  you  been  at  Milan  ? — Yes. 

More  than  once  ? — If  1 must  go  to  my 
own  country,  I must  go  to  Milan.  I have 
been  there  5 or  6 times. 

What  countryman  are  you  ? — I come 
from  Asti,  in  Piedmont. 

Did  you  go  to  Milan  to  make  a depo- 
sition of  what  you  knew  ? — Yes,  about 
18  months  ago. 

Who  examined  you? — Colonel  Brown. 

Did  any  law  man  assist  ? — Yes,  a law- 
yer who  is  here,  but  I don’t  remember 
his  name. 

Should  you  recollect  if  I assisted  you 
with  his  name?  Was  it  Mr  Powel?— 
Yes. 

Was  Counsellor  Cook  there? — I don’t 
know  what  he  is  called,  but  there  was 
one  whom  I considered  a Milanese. 

Was  his  name  Vilmarcati? — I don’t 
know. 

Y ou  were  at  that  time  regularly  ex- 
amined?— Yes,  I was. 

Was  your  examination  taken  in  writ- 
ing ? — I believe  so. 

And  you  gave  a full  account  then  of 
the  room,  and  of  all  that  you  have  told 
to-day  ? — What  I can  say  before  God,  I 
Hiave  said  here  and  at  Milan. 

I take  it  for  granted  you  have  received 
no  money  ? — I did  not  wish  for  any,  but 
he  gave  me  some. 

You  did  not  wish  for  any  money  ?— 
He  told  me  to  take  this,  and  gave  me  8 
gold  Napoleons,  and  11  francs. 

Barbara  Krf.ss,  (or  Krantz,) 
[[Before  her  marriage,  which  took  place 
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three  years  ago,  was  servant  at  the  Post 
inn,  Carlsruhe.  During  that  time,  the 
Princess  spent  a week  or  ten  days  at  the 
inn.  One  evening,  between  7 and  8,  she 
went  with  water  into  No.  12,  which  was 
Bergami's  bed  room.]] 

On  carrying  the  water  to  No.  12,  who 
was  in  the  room  ? — The  Princess  and 
Bergami. 

Where  was  Bergami  when  you  went 
in  ? — Bergami  was  in  bed. 

Where  was  the  Princess? — She  was 
sitting  on  the  bed  next  him. 

Could  you  Bee  whether  Bergami's 
clothes  were  on  or  off? — I could  not  see; 
but  the  moment  I entered,  Bergami’s 
arm  was  wide. 

Where  did  you  see  his  arm  ? — When  I 
entered  Bergami  had  his  arm  round  the 
neck  of  the  Princess,  and  when  I entered 
he  let  it  fall. 

Can  you  describe  his  dress  ? — I cannot 
tell  that. 

What  did  the  Princess  do  on  your  en- 
tering the  room  ? — The  Princess  had 
jumped  up,  and  was  much  frightened. 

What  did  the  Princess  do  when  she 
saw  you  enter  ? — She  had  then  jumped 
up. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  she  had  jump- 
ed up,  or  that  she  did  jump  up  on  your 
entering  the  room  ? 

The  witness  repeated  her  former  an- 
swer, the  literal  translation  of  which,  the 
interpreter  said,  was  “ she  got  up,  or  she 
rose.  ’ 

£Mr  Brougham  stated  it  as  the  obser- 
vation of  a gentleman  near  him,  that  the 
interpreter  did  not  give  correctly  the  im- 
port of  the  answers.  This  being  con- 
firmed by  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough, 
Mr  Brougham  was  called  upon  for  ano- 
ther interpreter.  Mr  B.  observed,  that 
in  consequence  of  having  been  refused  a 
list  of  witnesses,  it  had  been  impossible 
for  him  to  be  provided  with  one.  He 
had  understood  there  were  to  be  no  wit- 
nesses except  Italian,  but  if  the  opposite 
party  were  to  follow  the  Queen  through 
every  country  in  which  she  had  travel- 
led, he  might  be  called  upon  next  day 
lor  a Turkish,  Greek,  or  Egyptian  inter- 
preter. The  Attorney- General  observed, 
that  as  Mr  Brougham  himself  had,  in 
his  opening  speech,  alluded  to  Carlsruhe, 


he  could  not  consider  the  appearance  of 
a witness  from  that  quarter  as  improba- 
ble. After  some  discussion,  it  was  agreed 
upon,  that  a delay  should  be  allowed  till 
to-morrow,  to  enable  the  Queen’s  coun- 
sel to  procure  an  interpreter  of  their 
own.  Next  day,  the  examination  was 
resumed.  The  witness  found  one  morn- 
ing in  Bergami’s  bed  a capot  or  cloak, 
apparently  belonging  to  a female,  and  af- 
terwards saw  the  Princess  wear  another 
of  the  same  shape  and  colour,  but  cannot 
positively  swear  it  was  the  same.”] 

Did  you  at  any  time,  on  making  up 
the  bed,  see  any  thing  on  the  sheets  ? 

Here  some  observations  passed  between 
the  interpreters  on  the  answer  given  by 
the  witness. 

Queen’s  interpreter The  word  she 

has  used  cannot  be  interpreted  in  English. 

The  King's  interpreter  was  directed  to 
state  what  she  had  said. 

She  says,  that  when  she  made  the  bed 
the  sheets  were  roust. 

The  Queen’s  Interpreter. — What  she 
says  may  mean  “ in  disorder.”  The  pro- 
per meaning  is  H waste it  is  an  ad- 
jective. 

Lord  Hampden. — Is  it  not  a substan- 
tive also  ? — As  a substantive  it  means  <(  a 
desert/' 

After  some  conversation,  the  King's 
interpreter  was  directed,  if  he  could  not 
explain  the  word  in  English,  to  ask  the 
witness  what  she  meant  by  wnst. 

£An  explanation  was  given,  which 
we  decline  inserting,  but  which  tended 
to  make  an  unfavourable  impression.  The 
witness  was  much  affected,  and  wept  bit- 
terly for  some  time.] 

Cross-examined . — Witness  never  has 
been  at  Vienna,  nor  had  seen  Colonel 
Brown ; but  she  was  brought  to  Hano- 
ver, and  to  Frankfort,  and  examined  at 
these  places.  At  Frankfort  she  received 
12  or  14  ducats. 

Did  any  body  give  you  any  thing  else 
since  ? — No ; except  tne  gentleman  who 
fetched  me  from  the  post  here. 

Do  you  mean  the  courier? — I know 
not  what  he  was.  He  was  a foreigner— 
a stranger. 

What  did  he  give  you  ? — He  called 
upon  me  twice  to  go  there. 

To  go  where  ?— To  the  post ; and  he 
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then  told  me  that  I should  go  to  London. 
I said  I would  not,  till  1 was  forced. 

What  else  occurred  ? — He  said  I had 
better  go,  for  it  would  come  at  last,  I 
should  be  obliged  to  go. 

A Peer. — Tne  witness  says,  then  I was 
obliged  to  let  it  come  to  that  point. 

Who  asked  you  to  come  over  here  ?— 
Our  minister.  Monsieur , at  Darm- 

stadt. 

Did  any  other  minister  speak  to  you 
on  the  subject? — When  I was  there,  I 
saw  nobody  else. 

Did  any  other  minister  speak  to  you 
on  the  subject  of  coming  over  here  ?— 
Yes,  Monsieur  De  Galle. 

Who  or  what  is  Monsieur  De  Galle  ? 
—He  is  at  court : I do  not  know  what 
situation  he  holds  there. 

Did  any  other  person  speak  to  you 
about  coming  over  here  ? — The  ambassa- 
dor to  the  Court  of  Wurtemberg  did. 

Did  any  one  else  speak  to  you  about 
coming  over  ? — Monsieur  De  Grimm  and 
Monsieur  Rathvegn. 

Who  and  what  is  Monsieur  Rathvegn? 
—They  told  me  that  he  was  the  minister 
or  ambassador  to  Hanover. 

Does  he  live  at  Carlsruhe  ? — Yes. 

Did  no  person  give  you  any  money  be- 
fore you  came  over  here  ? — No ; except 
the  gentleman  in  Carlsruhe,  those  ducats 
that  I mentioned. 

Did  no  one  promise  to  give  you  money 
after  you  came  back  to  Carlsruhe  from 
England?— No  one  promised  me  any 
thing. 

Will  you  swear,  upon  the  oath  you 
have  taken,  that  no  person  promised  to 
give  you  any  advantage  of  any  sort  after 
you  came  back  from  England  ? — No  one 
promised  me  any  thing ; but  they  said  I 
should  have  reimbursement  ( dedom - 
movement)  when  I came  home,  for  the 
time  I had  lost. 

How  much  were  you  to  have  ? — I can- 
not say  what  1 shall  have. 

Who  was  it  told  you  you  should  get 
compensation? — The  minister,  our  mi- 
nister. 

What  minister  ? — I cannot  tell  what. 
I said  to  him  that  I was  to  be  compen- 
sated for  the  loss  of  my  situation. 

Who  is  the  Duke  of  Birgsted  ?— Mi- 
nister, as  far  as  I know. 

Whose  minister  ? — I cannot  say. 


Is  he  not  minister  to  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Baden  ? — I do  not  know  if  he  is  milli- 
ter for  foreign  affairs,  or  for  the  inte- 
rior. 

How  did  you  see  him  ? — He  called  for 
me. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  sent  for 
you  ? — Yes. 

Did  he  not  Come  to  the  rooms  in  the 
inn  where  you  lived  ? — Not  the  Duke  of 
Birgsted. 

Did  not  Baron  Von  Reigle  come  to  the 
inn  to  look  at  the  rooms  while  you  were 
there  ? — I did  not  see  him. 

Will  you  swear  that  the  Princess  and 
Bergaim  did  not  dine  at  court  every  day 
while  they  were  in  your  house  ? — I can- 
not know  if  they  dined  at  court,  or  where 
they  dined. 

Did  you  see  the  Princess  and  Bergami, 
and  the  rest  of  the  suite  of  her  Royal 
Highness,  go  to  court  during  the  time 
they  were  there  ? — I have  seen  them  twice 
go  out  in  a carriage ; but  whether  they 
went  to  court  I do  not  know. 

Have  you  seen  the  Grand  Duke  come 
to  the  inn  to  wait  upon  the  Princess  ?— 
I have  seen  the  Grand  Duke  and  several 
other  gentlemen  come  up  to  the  Princess. 

What  do  you  mean  oy  “ come  up  to 
the  Princess  r — I can  say  nothing  about 
it. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  came 
to  pay  their  respects  to  the  Princess  ?— 
Yes,  probably  they  came  to  make  their 
court. 

Did  you  happen  to  see  them  come  so 
more  tnan  once? — Only  once.  It  was 
just  as  I was  going  down  stairs  that  the 
gentlemen  were  coming  up  stairs. 

Where  did  the  Princess  receive  the 
Duke  ? — I saw  that  they  went  up  stairs; 
and  then  I went  up  to  the  top  story. 

Whom  have  you  spoken  to  on  this  sub- 
ject since  you  came  to  this  country  ?— 
Two  gentlemen  have  come  to  me,  but 
who  tney  are  I do  not  know. 

Have  you  ever  spoken  on  this  matter 
with  any  other  person  in  this  country  be- 
sides those  two  gentlemen  ? — No. 

Do  you  know  a Captain  or  Major  Jones 
in  this  country  ? — No,  I know  nobody. 

Did  those  two  gentlemen  that  you  talk 
of  speak  German  ? — As  much  as  I could 
judge,  one  of  them  did.  „ 

Do  you  know  his  name  ? — No. 
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Was  he  a German  or  an  Englishman  ? 
—I  do  not  know.  He  6poke  German  ; 
bat  whether  he  was  a German  or  not,  I 
cannot  say. 

Besides  the  house  where  you  now  live, 
have  you  been  in  any  other  house  since 
you  came  to  London  ? — No,  I have  been 
nowhere  else  except  here,  in  this  house. 

When  you  say  you  never  were  in  any 
other  house  in  this  country  except  where 
you  now  live,  do  you  mean  that  you  never 
lodged  in  any  other  house,  or  that  you 
have  not  been  in  any  other  house  at  all  ? 
—When  we  arrived,  we  were  at  a hotel 
only  for  a few  hours ; we  then  left  it. 

And  have  you  never  been,  for  any  space 
of  time,  however  short,  in  any  other  house 
save  those  two  ?— No ; I have  been  no- 
where. 

When  you  had  the  conversation  with 
Barou  Birgsted  about  compensation  for 
coming  here,  what  did  you  say  to  him 
when  you  demanded  it  ? — I said,  “ Your 
excellency,  must  I go? — If  I do  not  ( must ), 

I cannot  leave  here.  I am  a married  wo- 
man, and  i have  other  business  to  attend 
to." 

What  answer  did  his  excellency  make 
to  that  ? — He  said,  if  I should  not  go,  I 
would  be  forced : then  I answered,  “ I 
will  go ; and  God  may  settle  the  business 
as  he  pleases.” 

When  you  asked  for  the  compensation 
for  coming,  what  did  the  Baron  say  ?— 
He  said  he  could  not  give  me  any  thing ; 
that  I should  leave  it  to  the  gentlemen, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  that  they  would  re- 
compense me  when  I came  here. 

Did  he  not  also  say  that  you  should  be 
recompensed  when  you  got  home  again 
from  here  ? — No. 

Have  any  of  your  family  a promise  of 
any  thing  ? — No. 

Will  you  swear  that  no  promise  was 
given  to  your  husband,  or  to  any  of  your 
family? — I can  swear  that  notliing  has 
been  promised  to  me  ; and  I think  that 
nothing  has  been  promised  to  my  hus- 
band, or  he  would  have  told  me  ol  it. 

By  the  Earl  of  Mansfield. — When 
the  witness  made  the  bed  in  the  morn- 
ing, had  the  bed  the  appearance  as  if  two 
persons  had  slept  in  it? — No  ; the  cush- 
ions or  pillows  lay  one  on  the  another. 
So  far  as  I recollect. 

By  the  Earl  of  Limerick. — The  wit- 
ness, in  the  former  part  of  her  evidence. 


used  the  wotiIs,  “ they  left  together/'  I 
wish  to  know  what  she  meant  by  the 
word  “ they  ?" — That,  when  I made  the 
bed,  there  was  nobody  in  the  room. 

I again  ask,  what  did  she  mean  by  the 
word  “ they”  (sit)  ? — The  interpreter 
endeavoured,  without  effect,  to  make  the 
witness  comprehend  the  question ; but 
her  answer  still  was,  “ I mean  that  no- 
body was  present  when  I made  the  bed.” 

By  Lord  Hood. — Had  you  any  con- 
versation with  any  person  respecting  your 
observation  relative  to  her  Royal  High- 
ness and  Bergami,  particularly  with  re- 
ference to  what  you  saw  when  you  ob- 
served Bergami  in  bed,  and  that  the  Prin- 
cess jumped  up? — I never  have  made 
any  observation  to  any  Ixxly. 

I want  to  know,  whether,  on  the  mo- 
ment she  experienced  this  fright,  when 
the  Princess  jumped  up,  she  communi- 
cated with  any  body  respecting  that  event  ? 
— I spoke  to  nobody  about  it,  except 
Mons.  de  Grimm,  w ho  asked  me  about  it. 

How  long  after  the  Princess  left  the 
inn  were  those  questions  asked  you  ? — • 
As  soon  as  they  went  away,  then  I made 
the  room  ready.  Mons.  de  Grimm  soon 
after  came  to  the  inn,  and  asked  me  the 
questions. 

Asked  you  what  ? — He  asked  me,  in 
the  room,  about  this  matter,  and  then  I 
was  unwilling  to  say  any  thing.  But  he 
asked  me  again,  and  I told  him. 

I want  to  know  what  the  witness  was 
asked  ? — He  asked  me,  have  you  never 
seen  any  thing  ? 

Earl  of  Lauderdale. — The  witness 
has  said,  that,  in  the  course  of  her  duty, 
she  carried  water  to  the  chamber  No.  12; 

I wish  to  know  whether,  the  next  night 
after  seeing  the  Princess  there,  she  car- 
ried water  in  the  usual  way  to  No.  12  ? 
— No ; it  was  then  shut,  and  1 placed 
the  water  before  the  door  of  the  room. 

Did  she,  after  the  night  in  which  she 
saw  the  Princess  in  that  room,  generally 
find  the  door  shut  or  open,  when  she  car- 
ried water  there  ?-— It  was  shut. 

Was  it  generally  shut? — Yes ; many 
times  it  was  shut,  many  times  it  was 
open. 

Does  she  mean,  by  the  door  being  shut, 
that  it  was  merely  closed,  or  actually 
locked  ? — I attempted  several  times  to  go 
in,  but  it  wTas  locked,  and  I could  not  go  in. 

By  anotheT  Peer. — Did  you  carry  wa- 
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ter  to  the  Princess's  room  ? — No ; the 
maids  took  care  of  that. 

GirissErrE  Bianchi. 
pWr  Denman  objected  to  the  use  of 
the  Marquis  Spinetto,  as  interpreter,  on 
account  of  his  naving  before  seen  the  wit- 
ness ; but  Lord  Liverpool  observed,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  get  any  one  who 
could  interpret  so  well,  and  that  he  would 
be  checked  by  the  Queen’s  interpreter. 

The  witness  was  an  Italian  Swiss,  who 
waited  at  the  inn  de  Grande  Bretagne, 
at  Venice,  during  the  time  the  Princess 
was  there.  At  that  time  she  brought  a 

£ld  chain  called  manina . After  dinner, 
e and  Bergami  were  left  together.]] 
What  passed  when  you  saw  them  to- 
gether ? — After  having  got  up,  she  took 
the  chain  from  her  own  neck  and  put  it 
round  the  neck  of  the  courier : the  cou- 
rier afterwards  took  it  from  his  own  neck 
and  put  it  round  hers,  and  then  he  took 
her  by  the  hand  and  accompanied  her  to 
the  saloon,  where  they  went  to  drink 
coffee. 

When  you  saw  the  Princess  and  Ber- 
gami go  out  of  the  room,  in  what  man- 
lier did  they  conduct  themselves? — He 
took  her  hand,  squeezed  her  hand,  and 
went  to  the  door : she  went  in,  and  he 
came  away. 

£At  a second  visit  to  Venice,  Bergami 
was  called  Baron  ; they  went  out  toge- 
ther every  day,  he  giving  his  hand  to 
help  her  into  the  gondola ; he  was  cover- 
ed with  a string  of  orders  and  jewels.] 
Cross-examined. — What  bargain  have 
you  made  ? WTiat  pay  are  you  to  have 
for  coming  here  ? — None. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  you  are  to 
receive  nothing  as  a compensation  for  loss 
of  time  on  coming  here  and  staying  here? 
—They  told  me  I was  to  receive  nothing, 
but  to  come  to  London  to  tell  the  truth, 
and  this  I have  done. 

But  what  are  you  to  be  paid  for  telling 
the  truth  ? — I have  made  no  agreement 
nor  condition : if  they  will  give  me  some- 
thing, I shall  take  it.  (Laughter.) 

Pa 01.0  Ragazzoni, 

£Had  been  employed  as  a working  ma- 
son in  the  garden  at  the  Villa  d’Estc, 
while  the  Princess  and  Bergami  were 
there.] 


Have  you  ever  seen  them  together 
alone  in  the  garden  ? — Yes. 

Have  you  seen  them  alone  in  the  gar* 
den  once,  or  more  than  once,  or  several 
times? — I have  seen  them  more  thanasot 

What  were  they  doing  ? — I have  «ee>  I 
the  Princess  in  a chair  which  had  wheelf. 
and  Bergami  behind  pushing  it. 

Was  any  body  else  with  them  at  the  \ 
time  you  speak  of,  or  were  they  alone?— 
The  Princess  and  Bergami  were  alone. 

Did  you  ever  see  Bergami  in  the  diair?r 
— Y es,  I have,  and  the  Princess  behind 
pushing  him. 

£ While  at  work  in  a grotto,  he  heard 
somebody  in  an  adjoining  room,  and  , 
looking  under  the  scaffold,  saw  Bergami 
and  the  Princess,  behaving  jn  a manner 
highly  indecorous.] 

Cross-examined. — Who  called  on  yen 
to  go  over  to  England,  to  be  a witness  ia 
this  case  ? — The  governor  said  I must  go, 
and  I came. 

Who  paid  you  for  coming  ? — I was 
paid  nothing. 

Did  you  not  receive  any  money  for 
your  expenses  ? — Not  as  much  as  the 
price  of  a drop  of  water. 

Who,  then,  paid  the  travelling  expen- 
ses ? — The  courier. 

You  came,  then,  with  a courier? — 
Yes. 

Do  you  know  his  name  ? — I believe  his 
name  was  Rastelli,  who  came  with  me 
from  Milan  to  Holland,  and  an  English 
courier  brought  me  from  Holland  here. 

Jekonymo  Miardi, 

£Wns  employed  as  director  of  the  Prin- 
cess’s garden.  Knew  Bergami  before  he 
was  in  her  service.] 

What  were  Bergami’s  circumstances 
when  you  first  knew  him  ? were  they  rich 
or  poor  ? — He  was  a poor  man. 

What  situation  diu  he  fill  ?— He  was 
the  man  of  an  excise-officer,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  put  the  excise-marks  on  the 
wine- casks  for  the  duty. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  Princess  and  Ber- 
gami together  ? — I have. 

Did  you  ever  see  them  walk  together? 
—I  did. 

How  did  they  walk  ? — Arm-in-arm. 

* How  did  they  seem  to  behave  towards 
each  other  ? — They  seemed  to  each  other 
like  man  and  wife. 
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Did  you  see  them  riding  together  In  a 
carriage  at  any  time? — Yes,  I have. 

Did  you  ever  see  them  in  that  sort  of 
carriage  called  a parentevole  ? — Yes. 

Will  the  witness  describe  in  what  man- 
ner they  sat  in  this  parentevole  ? — Berga- 
mi  was  sitting  in  the  back  part,  and  the 
Princess  upon  his  knee. 

Was  there  any  one  else  in  tho  paren- 
tevole ? — Nobody. 

Did  the  witness  ever  see  Bergami  and 
the  Princess  in  the  kitchen  together  ? — 
Several  times. 

State  what  they  were  doing. — They 
were  eating,  where  the  cook  was  sitting. 
(The  interpreter  observed,  this  was  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  witness’s  answer.) 

Were  they  eating  from  one  and  the 
same  plate,  or  from  two  plates  ? — Some- 
times from  one,  sometimes  from  two. 

Do  you  know  the  gate  leading  to  the 
great  garden  ? — I do. 

Do  you  recollect  seeing  the  Princess 
and  Bergami  together  near  that  gate  ? — 
Yes. 

How  far  from  them  were  you  when 
you  saw  them  together  ? — Twenty  or 
thirty  paces. 

Did  you  observe  them  doing  any  thing 
together  ? — I saw  them  once  kiss. 

[[He  was  examined  by  Vilmarcati, 
Brown,  and  Powell.] 

Was  vour  examination  taken  down  in 
writing  t — Yes ; they  even  made  me  sign 
and  swear  to  it. — ( A laugh.) 

Did  you  also  swear  to  it  ? — They  made 
me  swear  to  it,  but  I did  not  know  at  the 
time  that  I was  to'  come  before  any  tri- 
bunal ; if  I had  known  any  such  thing, 

I should  not  have  signed  it. 

Did  you  take  that  oath  upon  the  cross  ? 
—No;  they  only  told  me,  “ Here  you 
must  tell  tne  truth ; you  must  tell  the 
truth,  neither  more  nor  less ; you  must 
state  only  what  you  saw  with  your  own 
eyes.” 

What  did  you  receive  when  you  went 
to  Milan,  and  stopped  there  for  two  days  ? 
—They  paid  my  expenses  by  giving  me 
20  francs ; but  I was  obliged  to  add  a 
franc  of  my  own  out  of  my  own  pocket. 

Paolo  Oggione, 

[Had  served  as  under  cook  to  the  Prin- 
ts*. Kuew  Bergami  curly,  and  had  seen 
bim  in  prison.] 


What  was  his  situation  in  the  service 
of  her  Royal  Highness  at  the  time  you 
were  there  ? — Baron. 

You  say  he  was  a Baron  ; but  I ask 
what  was  his  situation  in  the  household? 
— Chief  commander  over  the  household. 

You  have  said  that  you  have  seen  the 
Princess  in  the  kitchen  with  Bergami ; 
in  what  way  have  they  come  into  the 
kitchen  ? — Arm-in-arm. 

For  what  purpose  have  they  come  into 
the  kitchen  } — Sometimes  to  come  and 
eat  something. 

By  “ sometimes”  do  you  mean  many 
times,  or  few  ? — Many  times. 

Had  they  any  thing  to  eat  ? — Yes. 

When  you  were  at  the  Barona,  did  you 
ever  know  balls  given  by  the  Princess 
there  ? — I have. 

Who  used  to  attend  those  balls? — Prin- 
cipally people  of  low  rank  and  condition. 

Did  the  Princess  use  to  dance  with 
these  persons  ? — No,  she  danced  by  her- 
self, and  sometimes  with  Bergami. 

But  did  she  dance  at  the  same  time 
with  these  country  people,  and  low  peo- 
ple, who  were  there  at  these  balls  ? — She 
did. 

[[Had  seen  a person,  called  Mahomet, 
perform  an  indecent  dance,  at  which  the 
Princess  appeared  much  amused.] 

Cross-examined. — Were  you  discharged 
for  drunkenness  ? — No. 

Did  you  go  away  of  your  own  accord  ? 
— Wrhen  she  set  out  to  go  to  Rome,  I was 
left  behind  with  six  others. 

What  service  did  you  next  enter  into  ? 
— (A  long  pause ,) — I went  into  the  ser- 
vice of  a priest ; but  I do  not  remember 
his  name. 

Where  did  he  live  ? — He  was  a minis- 
ter of  the  great  hospital  at  Milan. 

Where  did  he  live  ? — At  Milan. 

How  long  did  you  stay  in  his  service  ? 
— A year. 

And  you  do  not  know  his  name  after 
living  with  him  a year  ?— I do  not  re- 
member his  name. 

Louisa  Dumont, 

O a native  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  and  a 
protestant.  Was  engaged  at  Geneva  for 
five  years  as  first  femme  de  chambre  to  the 
Princess.  Remembered  well  the  engage- 
ment of  Bergarrti,  who  at  first  ate  and 
was  on  a fboting  with  the  other  servants. 
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The  second  day,  however,  after  his  arri- 
val at  Naples,  he  was  removed  from  the 
bed-room  at  first  allotted  to  him,  into  one 
near  that  of  the  Princess,  and  having  an 
internal  communication  within.  At  the 
same  time,  William  Austin,  the  boy,  who 
had  hitherto  slept  in  the  Princess's  room, 
was  ordered,  as  being  now  too  big,  to  be 
put  into  a separate  apartment.  There  was, 
then,  between  the  rooms  of  the  Princess 
and  Bergami,  only  a small  cabinet,  and  a 
passage  ; the  outward  door  of  which 
being  closed,  no  one  could  have  access 
to  those  rooms. H 

Did  her  Royal  Highness,  on  the  even- 
ing after  her  arrival  at  Naples,  go  to  the 
opera  ? — Her  Royal  Highness  told  me, 
while  I was  dressing  her,  that  she  was 
going  to  the  opera. 

Did  she  return  early  or  late  from  the 
opera  that  evening  ? — It  seems  to  me  that 
she  returned  early  in  the  evening. 

Upon  her  return  did  she  go  into  her 
bed-room  ? 

Mr  Denman  objected  to  this  as  a lead- 
ing question. 

Upon  her  return,  where  did  she  go  to  ? 
—She  returned  to  her  bed-room. 

Were  you  in  the  bod-room  yourself? 
—I  was  not  there,  but  she  rang  for  me. 

On  your  arrival  at  the  bed-room  of  the 
Princess,  what  did  her  Iloyal  Highness 
do  ? — Her  Royal  Highness  crossed  the 
passage  and  entered  tne  cabinet. 

Do  you  know  where  Bergami  was  at 
that  time  ? — I don't  know. 

After  her  Royal  Highness  had  gone  in- 
to the  cabinet,  what  did  she  then  do  ? — 
I do  not  know  what  she  did;  but  she 
returned  immediately  to  the  bed-room 
where  I was. 

Did  she  say  any  thing  to  you  ? Did 
she  give  you  any  orders  ? — Her  Royal 
Hignness  told  me  to  forbid  William  Aus- 
tin entering  into  her  room,  because  she 
wished  to  be  quiet. 

Where  did  William  Austin  sleep  that 
nigh  ? — In  a small  cabinet,  where  he  re- 
mained all  the  time. 

Was  that  cabinet  adjoining  the  bed- 
room of  the  Princess? — It  was  near  it; 
there  was  a door  of  communication. 

Do  you  know  whether  that  door  was 
open  or  shut  that  night? — I saw  it  shut. 

When  that  door  was  shut,  was  there 


any  communication  between  that  cabinet 
and  the  passage  of  which  you  have  spo- 
ken ? — There  was  not. 

What  beds  were  there,  at  night,  in  the 
bed-room  of  the  Princess  ? — How  raaay  ? 

— There  were  two  ; a large  one  ana  a 
small  one. 

What  was  the  small  bed  ? — It  ra  a 
travelling-bed  for  her  Royal  Highness. 

Did  her  Royal  Highness  usually  sleep 
in  that  bed  ? — Yes ; she  slept  in  it. 

What  preparations  were  made,  that 
night,  for  her  Royal  Highness,  relative 
to  that  bed  ? — I saw,  in  the  evening  that 
it  was  made. 

Did  you  take  any  notice  of  the  other 
bed  ? were  there  sheets  on  it,  or  not?— 

I saw,  afterwards,  that  there  were  no 
sheets. 

How  long  did  you  remain  with  her 
Royal  Highness  that  night  before  die 
left  the  bed-room  ? — Some  minutes  ; § -J 
very  little  time. 

Did  you  make  any  observation  on  the 
conduct  of  her  Royal  Highness  that  night 
in  the  bed-room  ? — I thought  was 
extremely  agitated. 

What  was  your  reason  for  remaining 
there  only  a few  minutes  ? 

Mr  Williams  submitted  that  the  rea- 
son of  the  witness  for  not  remaining  iritb 
her  Royal  Highness  could  not  be  received 
as  evidence. 

The  Solicitor-General  contended 
that  the  question  was  perfectly  admissi- 
ble, because  the  answer  might  be,  that 
the  witness  was  desired  to  go  out. 

The  witness,  in  answer  to  the  question 
said,  " I left  the  room  after  remaining: 
a few  minutes,  because  her  Royal  High., 
ness  sent  me  away  immediately.** 

Had  that  been  ner  usual  practice  ? — It 
was  not. 

Do  you  know  where  Bergami  slept  that 
night  ? — I believe 

Mr  Brougham.— We  have  nothing  to 
do  with  belief. 

What  time  the  next  morning  did  you 
see  her  Royal  Highness  ? — I don’t  re- 
member precisely. 

I don’t  ask  you  precisely,  but  as  near- 
ly as  you  can  recollect  ? — Near,  or  about, 

II  o'clock. 

Was  that  later  or  about  her  usual 
time  ?— It  was  nearly  her  usual  time. 
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When  did  you  sec  Bergami  that  morn- 
ing?— I had  not  seen  nira  during  the 
whole  of  the  morning. 

When  was  it  that  you  first  saw  him 
that  day,  and  where  ? — At  dinner. 

Did  you  take  notice  of  the  travelling- 
bed  that  morning  ? — Y es,  I did. 

What  observation  did  you  make  ? — I 
observed  that  nobody  had  slept  in  it. 

Did  you  observe  what  appearance  the 
larger  bed  had  ? — I did. 

What  observation  did  you  make  on  the 
larger  bed  ? — I observed  that  it  had  been 
occupied. 

State  more  at  length,  or  more  particu- 
larly, what  was  its  condition  ? — I cannot 
do  that. 

Was  it  much  deranged  ? — Not  much. 

Did  the  witness,  while  in  Naples,  see 
Bergami  in  the  same  room  with  her  Royal 
Highness  ? — I have  seen  him  in  the  bed- 
room very  often. 

Who  was  it  that  assisted  her  Royal 
Highness  in  making  her  toilette  ? — I did. 

Did  the  witness  ever  see  any  other  per- 
son present  while  her  Royal  Highness 
was  making  her  toilette  ? — Yes  ; Mr 
William  Austin  and  Mr  Bergami. 

Was  Bergami  courier  at  that  time  ? — 
He  was. 

About  what  age  was  Austin  then  ?— 
About  13  years. 

The  witness  has  said  that  Bergami  was 
present  with  her  Royal  Highness  when  at 
her  toilette  ; how  often — once,  twice,  or 
how  ? — Often,  several  times. 

In  what  state  of  dress  was  her  Royal 
Highness  then  ? little  dressed,  or  much 
dressed,  or  how  ? — Sometimes  she  was 
dressed,  and  sometimes  not. 

Can  the  witness  tell  whether  Bergami 
came  in  for  a moment  and  went  out  again, 
or  continued  in  P-^-He  entered ; he  went 
in  and  out. 

Does  the  witness  remember  ever  seeing 
Bergami  in  the  passage  of  which  she  has 
made  mention,  at  night  ? — I do  remem- 
ber. 

Where  was  her  Royal  Highness  then  ? 
— In  her  bed-room. 

Was  her  Royal  Highness  dressed  or 
undressed,  or  how? — Her  Royal  High- 
ness was  undressed. 

Where  was  witness  standing  ? — I was 
near  her  Royal  Highness's  bed. 


Where  was  Bergami  when  the  witness 
saw  him  ? — I have  seen  Bergami  come 
out  of  his  room,  and  come  through  the 
passage. 

In  what  direction  was  Bergami  mo- 
ving ? towards  the  Princess’s  room,  or 
how  ? — He  was  going  towards  the  room 
of  her  Royal  Highness. 

What  was  the  state  of  Bergami’s  dress 
when  the  witness  saw  him? — He  was 
not  dressed. 

When  the  witness  said  he  was  not 
dressed,  what  did  she  mean  ? what  had 
he  on  ? — He  was  not  dressed  at  all. — (4 
laugh .) 

What  was  there  on  his  feet  ? — Slip- 
pers. 

Did  the  witness  observe  whether  he 
had  any  stockings  on  ? — I saw  no  stock- 
ings. 

Had  he  any  thing  on  but  his  shirt  ?-*- 
No  more. 

The  witness  has  said  that  the  Princess 
was  undressed ; had  she  got  into  bed  or 
not  ? — She  was  not  in  bed. 

When  the  witness  saw  Bergami  in  the 
manner  she  has  described,  what  did  wit- 
ness do  ? — I ran  away ; I escaped  by  a 
little  door  near  me  out  of  the  apartment 
of  the  Princess. 

[[This  answer  having  excited  some  sur- 
prise or  doubt,  the  question  was  read  by 
Mr  Gurney,  and  put  again  by  the  inter- 
preter, when  precisely  the  same  answer 
was  given.]] 

The  witness  has  stated  the  state  of  the 
small  travelling-bed  the  first  night  after 
the  Princess’s  arrival ; what  was  its  state 
the  subsequent  nights  ? — I made  n ©ob- 
servation with  regard  to  it. 

Will  the  witness  tell  the  appearance  of 
the  large  travelling-bed  ; whether  two  or 
one  appeared  to  have  slept  in  it  ? — More 
than  one  person  appeared  to  have  slept 
in  it. 

How  was  it  on  subsequent  nights ; as 
if  one,  or  more  than  one  had  slept  in  it  ? 
— I have  always  seen  it  the  same  thing 
{meme  chose)  at  Naples. 

Does  the  witness  remember  a masked 
ball  given  by  Murat  to  her  Royal  High- 
ness ? — I have ; I do. 

Where  wa9  the  place  ? — In  a house 
near  the  sea. 

Where  did  her  Royal  Highness  dress 
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herself  fbr  the  ball  ? — In  a room  of  the 
house  where  the  ball  was. 

At  the  same  house  ? — It  was. 

What  character  did  her  Royal  High- 
ness first  appear  in  ? — In  the  character  of 
a country  girl  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Naples. 

Whose  business  was  it  to  assist  her 
Royal  Highness  in  putting  on  the  dress 
of  that  character  ?— Mine. 

Did  you  go  to  that  house  ? — I did. 

Did  Bergami  go  ? — He  also  went. 

When  did  Bergami  go  ? — He  went  with 
me  at  the  same  time. 

When  her  Royal  Highness  dressed  her- 
self in  the  character  of  a Neapolitan  pea- 
sant, who  assisted  her  ? — Me. 

How  long  did  her  Royal  Highness  re- 
main in  that  character  ? — About  an  hour. 

Did  her  Royal  Highness  return  for  the 
purpose  of  changing  her  dress  ? — Yes. 

What  dress  did  she  take  the  second 
time  ? — That  of  the  Genius  of  History. 

Did  her  Royal  Highness  change  her 
dress  entirely  for  that  purpose  ? — Yes. 

Did  witness  assist  in  changing  the 
dress  ? — No. 

Who  assisted  in  changing  her  Royal 
Highness's  dress  ? * 

Mr  Wi  t.li  a ms. — Does  the  witness  know 
of  her  own  knowledge  ? — Bergami  went 
into  the  room  with  her  Royal  Highness ; 
into  the  room  where  the  toilette  was. 

Where  did  you  go? — I stood  in  the 
ante-room. 

Did  you  see  Bergami  go  with  her  Royal 
Highness  to  the  toilette  ? — I saw  Berga- 
mi enter  the  room. 

How  long  did  Bergami  remain  ? — I 
cannot  remember  precisely. 

About  how  long  ? — About  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour. 

Did  the  Princess  come  out  alone,  or 
did  any  person  come  with  her  ? — Berga- 
mi came  out  first,  and  her  Royal  High- 
ness came  out  after. 

How  long  before  her  Royal  Highness 
did  Bergami  come  out? — A very  little 
time. 

How  long  ? 1, 2,  3,  4,  or  5 minutes  ? — 
Two  or  three  minutes. 

Did  her  Royal  Highness  go  to  the  ball 
in  this  character  ? — She  went  down  stairs 
to  go  to  the  ball  in  the  same  character. 

I low  long  was  she  absent  ? — About 
three  quarters  of  an  hour. 


At  the  end  of  that  period  did  she 
back  again  to  the  room  ?— She 
into  the  ante-room. 

Will  the  witness  describe  the 
in  which  her  Royal  Highness  was 
in  this  character  ? — Her  arms  were 
her  breast  bare,  and  the  drapery  in* 
is  usual  in  the  character. 

Were  the  arms  entirely  bare,  or 
—I  did  not  observe  whether  they 
completely  naked. 

rSnehad  seen  Bergami  and  the 
walking  on  the  terrace  arm-in-a ra- 
the theatre  of  St  Carlos  they  a; 
she  in  a red  cloak,  and  he  in  a 
no,  with  a large  hat.  On  going  into 
pit  they  were  surrounded  by  a n 
masks,  who  hissed  violently.  The 
of  the  Princess  was  monstrous.]} 

Was  the  door  between  your  room  ad 
that  of  the  Princess  open  or  shut  at  nigh? 
— Slmt. 

Was  it  locked  or  only  shut  ?— TM 
Princess  turned  the  key  inside. 

Was  the  bed-room  of  Bergami  situated 
on  the  other  side? — It  was. 

In  the  morning  who  let  you  wto  tfe 
Princess’s  room  ? — The  Princess  hersrit 
called  me  from  her  room. 

Did  you  observe  the  bed  of  the  Prin- 
cess, whether  it  bad  been  slept  in  or  not.'’ 
— More  often  {plus  souvent)  it  bad  net 
been  slept  in. 

Mr  Brougham  complained  that  the 
witness  spoke  in  so  low  a tone,  and  so 
rapidly,  that  it  was  impossible  either  to  . 
hear  or  to  understand  her. 

What  do  you  mean  by  plus  souvent  ?— 
Ordinarily,  generally,  incommon. 

You  said  that  after  you  were  in  yoor 
bed-room  the  Princess  locked  the  door  oa 
the  other  side.  I want  to  know  whether 
after  this  you  heard  any  noise  as  of  a door 
opening? — I have  sometimes  heard  anoise 
of  a door  opening  toward  the  side  of  the 
Princess,  but  did  not  know  if  it  were  the 
door  of  her  room. 

Was  there  any  other  door  that  von  re- 
collect in  that  direction  excepting  the  doer 
of  the  Princess’s  room,  or  of  Bergami’ s?— 
There  was  a third  door,  leading  into  the 
dressing-room  of  her  Royal  Highness 

Was  that  the  room  you  described 
being  the  room  between  the  bed* room  of 
the  Princess  and  that  of  Bergami 
room  was  between  the  two  rooms;  there 
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; a third  door,  which  was  the  room 
ire  her  Royal  Highness  dressed  her- 

■fter  you  heard  the  door  open,  did  you 
r any  noise  in  the  Princess's  room  du- 
; the  remainder  of  the  night,  or  was 
juiet  ? — All  was  quiet. 

During  the  stay  at  Naples,  the  beha- 
ir  of  the  Princess  to  Bergami  continu- 
fery  familiar  ; he  alone  of  all  the  ser- 
ts  entered  her  room  without  knocking, 
a Princess  was  accompanied  to  Home 
no  English  except  Dr  Holland  and 
ly  Charlotte  Lindsay.  Lady  Char- 
ge went  away  at  Leghorn,  and  at  Ge- 
i they  were  joined  by  Mr  Hounam. 
Genoa  the  beds  of  the  Princess  and 
rgami  were  only  separated  by  a room 
itaining  luggage.] 

Do  you  know  Bergami's  mother?— 

s. 

How  did  they  call  her  ? — They  called 
r Nonna. 

The  interpreter  said  that  this  was  an 
dian  word  signifying  grandmother. 

Did  she  continue  to  reside  while  the 
incess  was  at  Genoa  ?— Yes. 

Was  there  a little  child,  the  daughter 
Bergami  ? — Yes. 

What  was  her  name,  and  how  old  was 
e ? — She  was  called  Victorine,  and  was 
•out  two  or  three  years  old. 

LAt  the  Villa  Villani  she  observed  Ben- 
uni  one  morning  looking  out  of  a win- 
>w  in  the  blue  silk  gown  which  the 
rincess  usually  wore.] 

How  long  did  Lady  C.  Campbell  con- 
nue  at  Milan  with  her -Royal  Highness? 
-I  believe  near  a month. 

When  Lady  C.  Campbell  went  away, 
as  there  any  English  lady  left  in  the 
ute  of  the  Princess? — No. 

Did  any  other  lady  come  into  the  si- 
uation  of  lady  of  honour? — Yes. 

How  soon  after  Lady  C.  Campbell  had 
one  away  ? — Two  days  after. 

Who  was  that  person? — The  Countess 
Mdi. 

j before  she  came  into  the  service  of  the 
nncess,  had  you  any  conversation  with 
ier  Koyal  Highness  on  the  subject,  or  did 
be  any  thing  to  you  on  the  subject  ? 
"She  told  me  tne  Countess  Oldi  wished 
0 C0Ine  into  her  service  as  damedhonneur , 
her  Koyal  Highness  wished  to  take 
-ountess  Oldi  into  her  service. 


At  the  time  you  had  this  conversation, 
did  the  Princess  tell  you  who  Countess 
Oldi  was? — She  only  told  me  that  she 
was  a noble  lady. 

Did  you  know  what  relation  the  Count- 
ess of  Oldi  was  to  Bergami  ? — She  was  the 
sister  of  Bergami. 

How  soon  did  you  know  that? — Two 
months  after  her  arrival. 

Did  her  Royal  Highness  give  any  other 
description  of  the  Countess  Oldi,  but  say- 
ing that  she  was  vne  dame  noble  ? — She 
only  said  that  people  said  she  was  pretty 
handsome. 

After  this  conversation  did  you  see  Ma- 
dame Oldi  when  she  came  into  the  ser- 
vice?—I did. 

Do  you  know  whether  she  could  speak 
French  ? — Not  at  all. 

Could  her  Royal  Highness  speak  Ita- 
lian ? — Very  little. 

Did  you  make  any  observation  on  the 
language  of  Countess  Oldi  so  as  to  be  able 
to  know  whether  she  was  a woman  of  dis- 
tinction?— I always  observed  that  she 
spoke  very  vulgar  Italian. 

Did  you  ever  see  any  of  her  writing  ? 

Mr  WiLLrAMS  objected:  the  question 
could  not  be  put  if  any  inference  were  to 
be  drawn  as  to  the  style  of  Countess  Oldi. 

Mr  Brougham. — This  is  the  first  time 
a woman  has  been  asked  to  criticise  the 
style  of  another  woman  in  a language 
wliich  is  not  her  own. 

The  Solicitor-General. — Perhaps 
the  answer  may  be,  that  she  could  not 
write.  (“  Go  on,  go  on.”) 

The  Lord  Chancellor. — You  may 
ask  whether  she  could  read  and  write. 
(“  Go  on.”) 

Did  you  make  any  observation  on  the 
manners  of  the  Countess  Oldi?  in  your 
judgment  were  they  the  manners  of  a lady 
of  distinction  or  not?  ("  Cries  of  No,  no, 
interrupted  the  reply  of  the  witness.) 

Mr  Brougham. — We  make  no  objec- 
tion to  the  question : we  beg  that  the 
opinion  of  this  Swiss  chambermaid  on 
the  manners  of  ladies  of  distinction  may 
be  put  down  and  registered. 

The  Lord  Chancellor. — Then,  if 
there  be  no  objection,  why  do  you  not  go 
on  ? 

Did  you  observe  if  the  manners  of  the 
Countess  Oldi  were  those  of  a gentlewo- 
man, or  not  ? 
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The  interpreter  6aid  that  he  could  not 
put  this  question,  as  there  was  no  word 
tor  gentlewoman  in  the  F rench  language. 
(This  observation  occasioned  much  laugh- 
ter.) 

Did  you  make  any  observations  on  the 
manners  of  the  Countess  Oldi  ? — No. 

Do  you  remember  a gentleman  of  the 
name  of  William  Burrell  being  with  her 
Royal  Highness  at  Milan  ? — I do. 

How  long  did  he  remain  with  her?— 
Not  very  long ; I do  not  remember  pre- 
cisely. 

Can  you  tell  about  the  time? — A month, 
more  or  less. 

' When  Mr  W.  Burrell  went  away,  did 
any  other  English  gentleman  come  into 
tile  service  of  ner  Royal  Highness  ? — No. 

When  did  Dr  Holland  quit : at  what 
place  ? — At  Venice. 

After  Mr  W.  Burrell  left  the  house  of 
the  Princess,  did  any  alteration  take  place 
—did  you  observe  any  change  in  the 
house  ? — There  was  more  freedom,  more 
liberty  in  the  house. 

Tell  us  in  particular  what  you  allude 
to — what  you  observed  ? — They  played  in 
the  saloon,  her  Royal  Highness  and  the 
servants,  every  evening. 

Can  you  tell  us  what  game,  and  how  ? 
‘—Different  games — different  plays — dif- 
ferent frolics. 

Mention  any  ? — Blind-man’s  Buff. 

Did  the  Princess  play? — She  played 
sometimes. 

QAt  the  Villa  Villani  the  bed-room  of 
the  Princess  opened  into  a large  and  dark 
ante-room.^ 

Describe  the  situation  of  Bergami’s 
room? — The  sleeping-room  of  Bergarai 
communicated  with  the  same  ante-room. 

With  the  first  room  you  have  mention- 
ed ? — Y es. 

Besides  this,  was  there  any  other  com- 
munication with  Bergami's  room  and  any 
other  place  ? — Y es. 

With  what  place  ? — With  the  sleeping- 
Toom  of  her  Royal  Highness. 

What  was  there  between  her  Royal 
Highness’s  bed-room  and  that  of  Ber- 
gami  ? — A small  very  narrow  cabinet. 

Did  any  body  sleep  in  that  cabinet? 
■ — I never  saw  any  body. 

When  the  door  that  opened  on  the  dark 
ante-room  was  closed,  could  any  body  go 
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into  Rergamfs  room  except  through 
small  cabinet  ? — I never  saw  any  one. 

Was  there  any  other  way  to  the 
room  of  Bergami,  when  the  doer 
opened  on  the  dark  ante-room  was 
except  through  the  little  cabinet? — I 
saw  any  other  way. 

Who  used  to  go  with  the  Princes 
her  bed-room  ? — When  I was  with  ’ 
in  the  sleeping-room,  only  Bergami 
companied  her  to  it. 

When  Bergami  had,  as  you  say, 
companied  the  Princess  to  her  bed 
did  ne  remain  there ; or,  when  he 
away,  which  way  did  he  go  ? — He  did 
stop  long ; sometimes  he  passed  thr- 
the  rooms  I have  already  described,  lad 
sometimes  went  out  by  the  door  of  the 
little  cabinet. 

• Did  the  Princess  accompany  yonvbca 
you  withdrew  ? — Often. 

When  yon  say  she  accompanied 
how  far  do  you  mean  she  went? — As 
as  to  the  last  door. 

Was  any  thing  done  by  her 
Highness  with  that  door  when  yon  re- 
tired?— The  Princess  locked  it  will  * 
key.* 

Do  you  remember  the  little  Victor'* 
during  your  first  residence  at  V2k  d» 
Este? — Yes. 

How  did  she  address  the  Princes?— 
She  called  her  mamma. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  it  ever  hap- 
pened that  she  addressed  the  Princess  is 
that  manner  before  you  went  to  the  VlEi 
d’Este  ? — I do  not  recollect. 

£At  Messina,  the  bed-rooms  of  Beiysia 
and  the  Princess  were  separated  by  thd 
of  the  Countess  Oldi.]] 

What  room  was  next  to  Bergami’s?— 
My  own  room. 

Did  you  assist  the  Princess  to  her  bed1 
— Yes,  I did  sometifnes. 

To  do  so,  had  you  to  pass  through  Ber- 
gami’s  room  ?— Yes,  I had. 

Did  you  ever  see  him  in  bed  ? — Some- 
times I did. 

Did  the  Princess  ever  call  you  up  is 
the  morning?  — Yes,  sometimes, 
sometimes  Bergami  did.* 


How  did  she  come  to  call  you 
Through  Bergami’s  door. 

Did  she  open  that  door? — Yes. 

In  what  state  was  she  as  to  dress  wbco 
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&e  bo  came  ? — In  the  same  cloak  I have 
already  described. 

Was  she  in  her  night-dress? — Yes, 
she  was. 

Was  Bergami  then  in  his  room  ? — Yes, 
sometimes  he  was,  and  sometimes  he  was 

not 

When  Bergami  opened  his  door  at  any 
time,  did  you  see  the  door  of  the  Prin- 
cess’s room  open  or  shut? — I saw  it,  I 
think,  generally  open. 

Have  you  made  any  remark  about  her 
expression  to  Bergami  at  any  time? — 
Ves,  I have. 

What  was  it  ? what  did  you  remark  ? — 
Sometimes  she  called  him  Chevalier  mon 
cteur,  sometimes  her  dear  friend.  That 
was  what  I remarked. 

Did  you  see  Bergami  on  board  the 
Clorinde? — I did. 

Do  you  recollect  at  any  time  during 
hat  voyage  to  have  particularly  seen  Ber- 
jarai  in  the  Princess’s  cabin  ? — I do ; I 
ecollect  once. 

Where  was  the  Princess  at  the  time 
m saw  Bergami  in  her  cabin  ?— She  was 
in  her  cabin  also. 

How  was  she  situated  there  ? was  she 
fitting  up  or  in  bed  ? — In  bed. 

Was  it  in  the  day  or  in  the  night 
irae? — It  was  in  the  day. 

How  was  the  Princess  lying  in  the 
bed  ?— She  had  just  laid  down. 

Where  was  Bergami  ? — He  was  on  a 
#d  in  the  cabin,  near  the  Princess’s. 

How  long  was  he  there  ? — I think,  as 
*ell  as  1 recollect,  he  was  there  half  an 
lour. 

Was  he  sitting  up  or  lying  down  in 
lie  bed  ? — I think  lying  down. 

[At  Syracuse,  the  bed-rooms  of  the  par- 
ies communicated  by  a small  stair-case. 
Demon t heard  the  Princess  some- 
imes  locking  the  door  of  the  stair-case. 

Catania,  Bergami’s  bed-room  was  at 
irst  considerably  distant  from  hers ; but 
‘fter  an  illness  he  was  removed  to  that  of 
lie  Countess  Oldi,  which  was  contiguous.^} 

Do  you  remember  her,  during  this  ill- 
iess  of  Bergami,  going  to  bed  one  night 
lefore  you  ? — I do. 

When  was  that  ? — The  Princess  went 
0 bed  before  me,  I recollect,  one  night, 
fhen  I was  at  supper. 

During  the  night  that  the  Princess 
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went  to  bed  while  you  were  at  supper, 
did  you  make  any  particular  observation? 
— No : but  I did  in  the  morning. 

What  morning? — Either  the  follow- 
ing morning,  or  the  morning  after  that. 

What  did  you  then  see? — I saw  the 
Princess  come  out  of  the  Countess  of  01- 
di’s  room,  and  enter  her  own  bed-room. 

At  what  hour  in  the  morning  was  that? 
— I think  about  10  o'clock. 

Had  the  Princess  any  thing  in  her 
hand,  or  under  her  arm,  at  the  time  ? — 
Yes,  she  had. 

What  ? — The  pillow  or  cushion  which 
she  always  slept  upon. 

How  was  tne  Princess  dressed  ? — .She 
was  not  dressed  then ; she  was  in  her 
night-dress,  after  being  undressed. 

At  the  time  the  Princess  came  out  of 
the  room,  in  the  way  you  have  described, 
with  the  pillow,  did  tne  Princess  see  you? 
— The  Princess  looked  at  me. 

When  the  Princess  looked  at  you,  what 
observation  did  you  make  as  to  what  she 
did?  what  did  she  do? — She  fixed  her 
eyes  on  me.  She  looked  at  me  earnestly. 

What  did  she  then  do  ? — She  went  on 
to  her  own  room. 

Did  she  say  auv  thing  ? — No. 

£At  Catania,  the  Princess  was  painted 
as  a Turkish  woman,  and  also  as  a peni- 
tent Magdalen,  with  her  breast  open. 
This  last  picture  Demont  once  saw  in 
the  possession  of  Bergami.  He  was  also 
painted  as  a Turk,  and  the  Princess  as- 
sisted in  arranging  a turban  for  this  pic- 
ture. Demont  afterwards  saw  it  in  a 
box  belonging  to  the  Princess. 

On  the  voyage  to  Tunis,  in  the  Palace 
of  the  Bey  there,  and  at  Utica,  the  bed- 
rooms of  the  two  parties  were  always 
near  to  each  other,  and  with  an  easy 
communication.^ 

Can  you  say  where  Bergami  slept  at 
Utica? — I do  not  know. 

Did  you,  in  the  morning,  at  Utica,  be- 
fore the  Princess  had  left  her  bed-room, 
see  Bergami  ? — Yes. 

Was  it  before  the  Princess  was  up,  or 
not  ?— Before  she  was  up. 

What  did  you  see  Bergami  do  ? — Ber- 
gami passed  through  our  room,  and  went 
into  the  room  of  the  Princess. 

How  long  did  he  remain  there  ? — I do 
not  remember. 
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Did  you  afterwards  go  into  the  room  ? 
—I  only  went  to  the  threshold  of  the 
door:  the  Princess  asked  me  for  some- 
thing. 

Did  you  see  if  the  Princess  was  still  in 
bed  } — j saw  that  the  Princess  was  still 
''In  bed. 

Was  Bergami  still  in  the  room  ? — Ber- 
gami  was  still  in  the  room. 

% [[From  Tunis  they  went  to  St  Jean 
d’Acre,  and  thence  to  Aun,  on  their  way 
to  Jerusalem.] 

Did  you  sleep  in  any  house  at  Aun,  or 
did  you  encamp? — We  slept  in  tents. 

Did  the  Princess  sleep  in  a tent? — Yes. 

Was  it  a single  or  a double  tent  ? — As 
far  as  I recollect,  it  was  double. 

Was  there  any  bed  under  that  tent  ?— • 
There  were  two. 

Did  you  attend  to  undress  her  Royal 
Highness  ? — Y cs. 

Where  was  Bergami  ? — He  was  lying 
on  one  of  the  beds. 

Did  you,  at  the  time  of  which  you 
speak,  leave  the  Queen  undressed  or  up  ? 
—I  left  her  undressed,  in  the  bed. 

Was  Bergami  dressed,  undressed,  or 
partly  undressed  ? — He  was  dressed,  but 
he  had  no  coat  on. 

Did  you  retire,  on  that  occasion,  at  the 
usual  time? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  any  day,  during  the 
time  you  were  at  Jerusalem,  seeing  Ber- 
gami in  the  room  of  her  Royal  Highness? 
—Yes. 

Where  was  he?  was  it  in  the  bed- 
room of  her  Royal  Highness  ? — He  enter- 
ed the  bed-room  of  her  Royal  Highness 
while  I was  there,  and  threw  himself  on 
the  bed  in  a ludicrous  or  jesting  way. 

Was  her  Royal  Highness  in  the  room 
at  the  time? — Yes. 

Did  he  remain  on  the  bed  ? — Not  long. 

During  the  day-time,  while  you  were 
at  Jerusalem,  did  you  see  her  Royal 
Highness  and  Bergami  in  the  gallery  you 
have  described  ? — I sometimes  saw  them 
in  the  morning  in  the  gallery. 

Was  Bergami  there? — Yes. 

What  was  he  doing  ? — They  spoke  to- 
gether. 

Describe  what  you  saw  them  doing, 
during  the  time  you  were  at  Jerusalem, 
in  the  gallery. — I recollect  nothing  but 
to  see  them  talking  together. 

You  have  told  us  that  Bergami  slept 


in  the  dining-room  on  board  the  veed, 
and  that  her  Royal  Highness  slept  m the! 
cabin  till  you  arrived  at  Jaffa:  via* 
did  she  sleep  afterwards  ? — On  the  deck. 

Was  there  a tent  there  ? — Yes. 

What  was  in  the  tent  ? — Two  sail 
beds. 

Did  her  Royal  Highness  sleep  m oa 
of  those  beds  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  assist  in  undressing  her?— 
No. 

Who  did  ? — I do  not  know. 

Did  any  body  sleep  in  the  other  bed? 
— M.  Bergami. 

Did  that  continue  during  the  wide 
voyage  from  Jaffa  to  Italy? — Yes. 

Do  you  recollect  her  Royal  Highas 
bathing  on  board  ? — Y cs. 

Did  she  bathe  more  than  once  ?— I<a5j 
recollect  once. 

Who  attended  her  ? — BergamL 

Did  they  both  come  up  together  ste- 
wards, or  did  Bergami  come  up  firs! 
Bergami  came  to  call  me  on  the  deck* 
go  and  dress  her  Royal  Highness. 

At  the  time  you  were  so  called  by  B«f- 
gami  to  dress  her  Royal  Highness,  taf 
long  had  they  been  together  ? — Nedf 
three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

Who  assisted  in  getting  the  water  :n 
the  bath  ? — I saw  Theodore  Majocri  at 
the  door  with  a pail  of  water  in  his  hagi 

[[After  returning  to  Italy,  they  west re 
the  Villa  d’Este,  where  the  bousebcld 
contained  the  mother  of  Bergami,  his  sis- 
ter Faustine,  and  his  brother  Lewis] 

You  have  told  us  before  that  the  mo- 
ther of  Bergami  was  called  “ Notm*;- 
how  was  she  called  after  your  return  v> 
the  Villa  d'Este  ? — She  was  called  D*- 
na  Livia. 

Do  you  remember  the  theatre  at  the 
Villa  d’Este  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  ever  see  Lewis  Bergami 
any  thing  on  that  theatre? — Yes. 

Did  you  ever  see  him  plav  any  thins 
on  that  theatre  with  her  Royal  Highness* 
—•Yes ; he  danced,  dressed  like  Harle- 
quin, and  her  Royal  Highness  dressed 
like  Columbine. — {A  laugh.) 

Do  you  remember  a black  silk  craut 
worn  ny  Bergami  ? — Generally  be  were 
in  the  morning  a black  silk  cravat. 

Do  you  remember  seeing  that  crant 
any  where  else  ?— Yes,  in  her  Royd 
Highness’s  room. 
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Was  that  once,  twice,  or  several  times  ? 
—Several  times. 

Do  you  remember  the  slippers  of  Ber- 
gami?— I saw  them  once. 

What  kind  were  they  ? — White  slip- 
pers. 

Did  you  observe  them  any  where  else  ? 
—Yes,  sometimes  in  her  Royal  High- 
ness's room. 

A Peer. — What  room  ? — Her  Royal 
Highness's  bed-room. 

Q At  La  Barona,  where  Bergami  had  a 
villa  and  estate,  they  spent  two  months, 
during  which  the  two  rooms  were  sepa- 
rated only  by  a cabinet.  Here  balls  were 
given,  attended  by  people  of  low  condi- 
tion. Witness  mentioned  something  of 
an  indecent  story  told  by  Bergami  of 
what  had  passed  at  one  of  these  balls ; 
but  as  she  declined  entering  into  parti- 
culars, the  whole  was  struck  out  of  the 
minutes. 

On  the  road  to  Germany,  Bergami 
went  forward  to  his  trunk  for  passports, 
and  did  not  return  that  night.  J 

Do  you  recollect  the  room  ner  Royal 
Highness  slept  in,  and  what  arrangements 
were  made  on  this  occasion  ? — Yes. 

Who  went  to  bed  in  the  same  chamber 
with  her  Royal  Highness  ? — Myself. 

At  what  time  did  you  go  to  bed  ? — It 
was  nearly  ten  o’clock. 

What  time  did  her  Royal  Highness  go 
to  bed  ? — At  the  same  time. 

In  the  same  room  ? — Yes. 

Did  Bergami  return  from  Inspruck 
that  night  ? — Yes. 

As  far  as  you  recollect,  how  long  after 
you  had  gone  to  bed? — I don't  recollect 
precisely,  because  I had  already  fallen 
asleep. 

Did  you  sleep  in  the  same  bed,  or  in 
another  bed  ? — No,  there  was  a small  bed 
laid  on  the  floor  for  me. 

After  Bergami  returned,  did  her  Royal 
Highness  give  you  any  orders  what  to  do  ? 
—Her  Royal  Highness  told  me  I might 
take  up  my  bed  and  go. 

Did  you  see  Bergami  before  those  or- 
ders were  given  ? — Y es,  Mr  Bergami  came 
in  at  the  same  time  that  the  orders  were 
given. 

Where  ? in  the  room  of  her  Royal 
Highness  ? — Yes. 

Did  you,  in  consequence  of  the  orders, 


go  away  for  the  night  ?—  I left  the  room 
at  the  same  moment. 

When  you  left  the  room,  had  you  left 
Bergami  there,  or  was  he  gone  ? — I can- 
not exactly  say  whether  Bergami  was  in 
the  room,  but  I believe  he  was.  ^ 

£At  Carlsruhe,  the  witness  observed 
Bergami  writh  his  arm  round  the  Princess, 
and  her  head  resting  on  his  breast.  They 
then  went  to  Vienna,  by  Trieste  into 
Italy,  and  by  different  stages  to  Rome. 
At  Villa  Caprini,  near  Rome,  the  fol- 
lowing incident  took  place.]] 

Had  her  Royal  Highness  a small  cabi- 
net below  ? — Yes. 

Was  there  any  sofa  in  that  cabinet?— 
Yes. 

Did  you  ever  see  Bergami  on  that  sofa  ? 
—Yes. 

Have  you  ever  seen  him  there  when 
the  Princess  was  ? — Yes. 

How  was  he  ? Was  he  sitting  on  the 
sofa  ? — He  was  lying  down  on  the  sofa. 

Where  was  her  Royal  Highness  then  ? 
What  was  she  doing  ? — She  was  sitting  on 
the  edge  of  the  sofa. 

What  was  she  doing  ? In  what  position 
was  she? — I do  not  recollect  what  she 
was  doing ; she  was  sitting  on  the  side 
or  edge  of  the  sofa.  % 

Did  you  ever  see  her  Royal  Highness 
in  pantaloons  ? — Yes,  at  Pesaro. 

Was  Bergami  present  at  that  time  ? — 
I saw  him  once. 

Tell  us  what  he  said,  or  if  he  said  any 
thing,  or  what  passed  between  them  ? — 
Bergami  said,  “ Your  Royal  Highness 
looks  better  so.” 

Tell  us  the  phrase  he  made  use  of,  as 
far  as  you  recollect? — Bergami  turned 
round,  looking  at  her  Royal  Highness, 
and  said,  “ O,  how  pretty  you  are  ! I like 
you  much  better  so.” 

At  the  time  when  her  Royal  Highness 
resided  at  Naples,  had  she  any  chr.plain 
as  a part  of  her  suite  ? — Prayers  were  said 
at  her  house  every  Sunday. 

Was  it  so  at  Villa  Villani,  Villa  d’Este, 
and  at  the  Barona  ? — No. 

Did  you  ever  see  it  so  after  you  left 
Naples  ? — Yes. 

Until  what  time? — Till  we  were  at 
Genoa. 

Was  it  ever  so  at  all  after  you  quitted 
Genoa  ? — Never  after. 
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^ At  the  time  you  were  first  at  the  Villa 
d'Este,  was  her  Royal  Highness  visited 
by  the  nobility  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — 
Sometimes. 

How  was  it  at  Villa  Villani,  before  you 
went  to  Villa  d'Este  ? — They  visited  her 
sometimes. 

Did  her  Royal  Highness  ever  say  any 
thing  Ur  you  about  the  Cassino,  at  Mi- 
lan ? — Yes. 

What  did  she  say? — She  said  it  had 
been  put  to  the  vote  whether  she  should 
be  admitted  at  (or  into)  the  Cassino,  at 
Milan. 

Any  thing  further  ? — She  said  it  h^  .1 
been  negatived. 

Cross-examined. — Since  you  have  been 
in  England  have  you  always  gone  by  the 
same  name  of  Louisa  Demont  ? — No,  I 
had  another  name. 

If  it  be  not  giving  you  too  much  trou- 
ble, will  you  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  your 
other  name? — I took  the  name  of  the 
place  I come  from,  Colombia. 

Did  you  also  take  a title,  that  of  Count- 
ess ? — No. 

Were  you  never  called  Countess? — I 
was  once  so  called. 

By  once  do  you  mean  one  time? — I 
mean  one  time. 

By  once  do  you  also  mean  by  only  one 
erson  ? — I only  recollect  oue  person  to 
ave  called  me  Countess. 

Did  that  person  call  you  so  only  once, 
or  frequently  ? — I only  heard  it  once. 

Where  were  you  living  when  that  per- 
son so  addressed  you  ? — In  Frith-street. 

Do  you  mean  in  Frith-street,  Soho- 
square  ? — Yes. 

Before  that  time  had  you  lived  in  Ox- 
ford-street ?— Yes. 

How  long  did  you  live  there  ? — About 
three  months,  as  far  as  I can  recollect.  I 
do  not  know  exactly. 

While  you  lived  there,  did  nobody  call 
you  Countess? — I do  not  recollect  that 
any  body  called  me  so  there. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  were  not  call- 
ed Countess  Colombia  in  the  house  in  Ox- 
ford-street ?— ~I  will  not  swear  that ; but 
I do  not  recollect  it. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  pass 
in  the  house  by  the  title  of  the  Countess  ? 
— I cannot  tell  what  Mr  Cross,  who  placed 
me  in  the  house,  called  me ; I do  not 
know  by  what  title  he  announced  me. 


Will  you  swear  that  while  living  in  the 
house  in  Oxford-street  you  were  not  call- 
ed by  the  title  of  Countess,  not  behind 
your  back,  but  in  your  presence  ? — I will 
not  swear  ; but  I do  not  recollect. 

Was  it  not  something  new  to  you  to  be 
called  Countess  ? — I do  not  remember  be- 
ing so  called  in  Oxford-street-  I remem- 
ber being  called  Countess  in  Frith-street. 

I wish  to  ask  you  whether,  when  you 
lived  in  Oxford-street,  you  did  not  an- 
swer to  the  title  of  Countess  ? — I do  not 
recollect. 

Will  you  swear  you  did  not  ? — I will 
not  swear ; but  I do  not  recollect. 

Was  it  a matter  of  no  singularity  to 
you  the  being  called  Countess? — (Here 
there  was  a loud  cry  of  “ Order ! order !’’ 
by  some  Peers.) 

Where  did  you  sleep  yourself  at  Na- 
ples ? — In  a little  apartment  above  that 
of  her  Royal  Highness. 

Did  you  sleep  alone  in  that  room? 
— We  had  two  rooms ; in  one  I slept, 
and  Annette  Triesson  in  the  other. 

During  the  time  you  remained  in  the 
house  did  you  sleep  alone  in  that  room  ? 
— Yes. 

And  this  you  will  now  swear  ? — Yes, 
that  I slept  every  night  in  my  room  alone. 

The  whole  night  ? — Yes. 

Alone  ? — Yes. 

Every  night,  and  the  whole  of  the 
night,  alone? — Yes,  I slept  alone. 

If  I recollect  right,  you  said  you  one 
night  saw  Bergami  coming  out  of  his 
room  in  a state  of  undress  while  you  re- 
sided at  Naples  ? — Yes. 

How  soon  after  your  arrival  at  Naples 
was  this  ? — It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say. 

You  need  not  be  particular  as  to  a 
night  or  tw  o ? — I cannot  say  precisely. 

I do  not  desire  you  to  say  precisely; 
say  within  a few  nights,  as  near  as  you 
can  ? — We  were  four  months  at  Naples, 
and  I cannot  recollect  precisely. 

I do  not  ask  you  precisely,  but  to  tell 
me  within  a week,  more  or  less  ? — I can- 
not recollect.  We  were  four  months  at 
Naples. 

Was  it  during  the  first  month  ?— I 
cannot  recollect. 

Was  it  during  the  second  or  the  third 
month  ? — I again  say  I cannot  recollect, 
it  is  so  long  since  the  circumstance  took 
place. 
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Was  It  towards  the  beginning  or  the 
end  of  your  residence  at  Naples  ? — I do 
not  recollect. 

Then  you  have  no  memory  at  all  as  to 
whether  it  happened  at  the  beginning, 
the  middle,  or  the  end  of  your  residence 
at  Naples  ? you  have  no  notion  of  the 
time  ? — I do  not  recollect  at  what  period 
it  happened. 

QSne  acknowledged  that  when  she  made 
her  escape  from  the  Princess's  room,  she 
ran  a few  steps  towards  Bergami.  At  the 
court  ball  at  Naples,  she  did  not  go  into 
the  room  where  the  company  was,  and 
could  not  say  whether  there  were  any 
others  dressed  in  the  same  style  as  the 
Princess.  When  the  Princess  went  to 
sleep  in  tbe  tent  at  Aun,  she  merely  threw 
off  an  open  gown,  which  she  wore  on  the 
journey.]] 

Did  you  quit  the  Princess's  service  of 
your  own  accord,  or  were  you  discharged  ? 
— I was  discharged. 

Were  you  not  discharged  for  saying 
something  which  you  afterwards  admit- 
ted to  be  false  ? — Yes ; in  fact  it  was  not 
true. 

I believe  you  were  applied  to  for  evi- 
dence, by  some  person  or  other,  very  soon 
after  you  were  discharged  from  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Princess  ? — Not  very  soon. 

I don’t  know  what  you  call  soon : I 
say  within  half  a year  ? — Not  so  soon  as 
six  months.  I had  been  out  of  her  ser- 
vice nearly  one  year.  It  was  nearly  one 
year  since  I left  her  service. 

You  say  that  you  were  applied  to,  as  I 
understood,  to  know  what  you  had  to  say 
with  respect  to  the  Princess  ? Is  not  that 
so? — One  year  after  1 had  left  her  ser- 
vice. 

Now,  do  you  mean  to  represent  that 
an  application  was  not  made  to  you  much 
earlier  than  a year  after  you  were  dis- 
charged from  the  Princess’s  service? — No. 

Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  true  that  an  applica- 
tion was  made  to  you  within  half  a year 
of  your  quitting  that  service  ? — No  ap- 
plication was  made  to  me  earlier  than  one 
year  after  I quitted  the  service. 

Will  you  swear  it  ? — Yes. 

Neither  by  means  of  a letter,  by  per- 
sonal application,  or  otherwise,  in  any 
manner? — No.  As  I know  what  it  is 
about,  may  I be  allowed  to  explain  the 
matter  ? 


Mr  Williams. — First  of  all,  as  I sub- 
mit to  your  Lordships,  the  witness  must 
give  an  answer  to  my  question,  and  then 
she  may  explain,  if  necessary. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  directed  the 
question  to  be  read,  which  being  done, 
he  observed  that  it  had  been  answered. 

The  witness  then  proceeded  to  give  her 
explanation,  which  some  of  their  Lord- 
ships  did  not  think  necessary  to  be  inter- 
preted. 

Mr  Williams  begged  that  it  might 
be  interpreted  and  taken  down. 

Mr  Brougham,  to  the  interpreter. — 
Do  you  understand  it  ? — Yes. 

Then  translate  it,  and  let  it  be  taken 
down. 

The  Interpreter. — The  witness  says, 
that,  six  months  after  she  left  the  Prin- 
cess, she  wrote  to  her  sister  to  say  that 
an  application  had  been  made  to  her,  but 
that  communication  was  a double  enten- 
dre between  her  and  her  sister. 

Have  you  never  said  that  the  Princess 
was  surrounded  with  spies  when  she  was 
in  Italy  ? — I don’t  recollect  having  said  it. 

Did  witness  ever  say  it  or  represent  it 
in  any  manner  ? — I do  not  recollect. 

Will  you  swear  you  have  not  ? — I will 
not  swear  ; but  I don’t  recollect. 

Have  you  a short  memory — a treache- 
rous memory  ? — Not  very  short ; but  it 
is  so  long  since  the  thing  happened,  that 
I have  forgotten. 

Do  you  know  Baron  Ompteda? — Yes, 
I have  known  him. 

You  have  seen  him  ? — I have  seen 
him. 

Have  you  spoken  with  him?  — Not 
often. 

You  have  spoken  with  him? — Once, 
at  Villa  Viliam. 

When  he  was  on  a visit  with  the  Prin- 
cess, I dare  say  ? — When  he  was  staying 
at  the  Villa  Viliam  with  the  Princess,  I 
believe. 

Was  he  often  there  ? — I recollect  only 
having  seen  him  that  once  for  some  days. 

Was  there  not  a complaint  made  by 
the  Princess  relative  to  the  conduct  of 
Baron  Ompteda  ? — Y es,  there  was. 

On  which  of  those  occasions  was  it  ? — 
As  far  as  I can  recollect,  it  was  when 
Baron  Ompteda  was  at  Villa  Viliam. 

Was  the  complaint  about  locks,  or  false 
keys?  — I remember  that  the  Princess 
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made  a complaint,  but  I do  not  recollect 
respecting  what. 

Why,  you  yourself  say  that  you  took  a 
considerable  share  in  the  business  of  the 
complaint  ? — I took  none. 

Why,  did  you  not  write  a challenge  ? 
— {Laughter.) 

The  Solicitor-General.— Have  you 
any  paper  to  produce  ? 

Mr  Williams. — I am  not  bound  to 
produce  one. 

Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  write  a letter 
for  Mr  Ilounam  ? — I do  not  remember 
that  I wrote  a letter  for  Mr  Hounam,  or 
any  body. 

For  Mr  Hounam  ? — I don't  recollect. 

Did  he  not  desire  you  to  write  a letter 
for  him  to  Baron  Ompteda  ? — I recollect 
nothing  about  it. 

Is  that  your  writing?  (exhibiting  a 
letter  to  the  witness,  which  was  after- 
wards handed  to  the  interpreter)  Did 
you  write  it  ? — It  is  not  exactly  like  my 
writing. 

Do  you  believe  it  to  be  your  writing  or 
not? — It  is  not  exactly  like  my  hand- 
writing. 

Do  you  believe  it  be  your  hand- 
writing ? — I do  not  recollect  having  writ- 
ten it,  nor  do  I think  it  is  exactly  like 
my  character. 

Do  you  believe  it  to  be  your  writing, 
ay  or  no  ? — 1 do  not  think  it  is  exactly 
my  hand-writing.  I don't  recollect  ha- 
ving written  it. 

The  Lord  Chancellor. — It  will  af- 
terwards be  a question,  with  a view  to  its 
admissibility  as  evidence,  whether  only  a 
part  or  the  whole  should  have  been  shewn 
to  her.  Interpreter,  tell  her  that  she  is 
not  asked  whether  she  knows  it  to  be  her 
handwriting,  but  whether  she  believes  it 
to  be  so. 

The  interpreter  having  obeyed  this  in- 
struction, the  witness  answered — 

I cannot  say  that  it  is  mine ; and  I can- 
not say  positively  that  it  is  not  my  hand- 
writing ; but  I do  not  think,  I do  not  be- 
lieve it  is. 

When  I held  the  paper  before  you,  was 
it  near  enough  for  you  to  see  the  writing? 
— I do  not  know  whether  it  was  near 
enough.  I have  seen  the  waiting,  but  uot 
distinguished  w hat  the  writing  was. 

I ask  you  this,  was  it  not,  when  in  my 
hand,  near  enough  for  you  to  see  the 


writing,  and  the  character  of  the  writing  ? 
— I have  merely  half  seen  the  character. 

Do  you  now  see  distinctly  the  line  and 
a half  before  you? — Yes. 

Do  you  see  it  ? — Yes,  I do. 

Do  you  see  it  distinctly  ? — Yes. 

Is  it  your  handwriting?  It  does  not 
seem  exactly  my  writing. 

Do  you  believe  it  to  be  so,  or  not?— I 
cannot  tell  whether  it  is  my  writing,  be- 
cause I do  not  know  exactly  the  hand 
which  I do  write.  (J  laugh.) 

The  question  was  repeated  and  the  wit- 
ness answered,  I cannot  say  whether  it  is 
my  writing,  because  it  is  not  exactly  as  I 
write. 

Was  it  not  in  the  month  of  November 
1817  that  you  quitted  the  service  of  the  j 
Princess?— Yes. 

Of  course,  at  that  time,  you  knew  all  i 
respecting  the  Queen  which  you  have  de- 
posed to  for  two  days  back  ?— (No  answer 
was  returned.) 

Did  you  not  at  that  time  know  all  that 
you  have  been  deposing  to  here?— Yes. 

Since  the  time  you  have  quitted,  or 
were  discharged  from,  the  service  of  the 
Princess,  have  you  never  described  the 
character  of  the  Princess  as  very  excel- 
lent ?— I do  not  recollect.  (Je  ne  me  rap- 
pelle  pas.) 

Will  you  swear  that  you  never  said  to 
your  sister,  you  would  give  half  your  life, 
if  she  could  read  your  heart,  you  would 
give  half  your  life  for  her  ? — I may  hare 
said  that,  but  I do  not  recollect  (Jc  ne 
me  rappellc  pas.) 

Do  you  not  recollect  having  said  or  re- 
presented, that  the  Queen,  if  she  could 
read  your  heart,  would  be  convinced  of 
the  infinite  respect,  the  unlimited  attach- 
ment, and  the  perfect  affection,  you  en- 
tertained for  her  ? 

(This  question  was  read  by  Mr  Gur- 
ney, and  put  bv  the  interpreter  in  de- 
tached portions.) 

I recollect  to  have  written  several 
times  to  my  sister,  but  I do  not  recollect 
the  contents. 

That  is  not  an  answer ; did  you /lever 
write  to  your  sister  to  that  effect,  with- 
out pledging  yourself  to  the  precise 
words  ? — I have  written  to  my  sister. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  never  wrote 
to  your  sister  to  that  effect?— I 
once  on  a journey  to  Count  Schiavani. 
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The  question  I put  is,  did  you  write 
to  your  sister  to  the  effect  I have  men- 
tioned ? — I wrote  several  times  to  my 
sister. 

Did  you  never  write  to  your  sister  to 
the  effect  I have  described,  since  you 
were  discharged  ? — I have  written  seve- 
ral times  to  my  sister,  and  I know  I have 
spoken  of  her  Royal  Highness,  but  1 do 
not  recollect  the  expressions. 

Did  you  write  to  the  same  effect  or 
sense  ? — It  was  in  the  same  sense. 

You  wrote  in  the  same  meaning? — 
Yes,  the  same  meaning. 

The  expressions  I have  used  may  have 
been  those  you  wrote  ? — If  I have  writ- 
ten expressions  for  that. 

No,  to  that  effect  ? 

The  Lord  Chancellor. — Words  of 
the  same  sense  ? — Y es. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  use 
the  words,  “ O God,  if  she  could  but 
read  my  heart  ?” — I may  have  used 
the  expressions;  but  at  that  time  I 
was  much  attached  to  her  Royal  High- 
ness. 

It  was  some  time  after  you  were  dis- 
charged ? — It  was  not  very  long. 

Have  you  not  written,  that  in  the  cir- 
cles in  which  you  had  been  you  spoke  of 
her  great  qualities,  her  rare  talents,  her 
mildness,  patience,  charities,  and,  in 
short,  all  the  perfections  she  possessed  in 
so  eminent  a aegree  ? — I do  not  recollect 
(Je  ne  me  rappelle  pas')  the  use  of  those 
expressions  ; I spoke  of  the  manner 
in  which  she  conducted  herself  towards 
me. 

Have  you  not  used  the  very  expres- 
sions which  the  interpreter  has  this 
moment  put  to  you  ? — Jc  ne  me  rappelle 
pas — I do  not  recollect  the  expressions ; 
but  I wrote  in  the  same  sense. 

You  will  not  swear  that  you  did  not 
use  the  very  expressions? — I will  not 
swear  that  I made  use  of  the  expressions, 
or  that  I did  not  make  use  of  them. 

You  swear  that  you  used  words  in  that 
sense  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  vrrite  words  to  this  effect : — 
How  often  have  I seen  my  hearers  affect- 
ed, and  heard  them  say  that  the  world 
was  unjust  to  cause  so  much  unhappi- 
ness to  one  who  deserved  it  so  little  r — 
die  ne  me  rappelle  pas — I don’t  .recollect 
to  have  used  the  expressions. 


And  these  words — u and  one  who  is 
worthy  of  being  happy  ?” — Je  ne  me  rap- 
peUe  pas — I do  not  remember  the  expres- 
sions. 

Did  you  use  expressions  to  that  effect? 
— I have  written  to  my  sister  severa 
times  to  that  effect — to  that  sense. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  use 
the  very  words  ? — I cannot  recollect  whe- 
ther I used  the  words  exactly. 

. You  will  not  swear  that  you  have  not 
used  them? — No,  nor  that  I have;  but 
I have  used  words  of  that  sense. 

You  kept  a Journal  ? — For  what. 

You  kept  a Journal  generally? — Yes. 

While  you  were  in  the  service  of  the 
Princess  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  write,  u You  cannot  think 
what  noise  my  little  Journal  has  made  ?” 
— I wrote  several  times  to  my  sister,  but 
I cannot  recollect  what. 

Did  you  use  the  words  the  interpreter 
has  stated,  or  words  to  that  effect? — Je 
ne  me  rappelle  pas. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  use 
the  words  ? — I will  not  swear  I did  not. 

Did  you  write,  “ It  (the  Journal)  has 
been  snatched,  if  I may  use  the  expres- 
sion, arrache  ?n — Je  ne  me  rajypelle  pas — 
I cannot  recollect  exactly  the  expression 
to  ray  sister. 

Did  you  write,  “ Every  one  reads  it ; 
Madame  Paulizzi  asked  to  take  it  to  Lau- 
sanne for  some  English  there  who  wish- 
ed to  see  it  immediately."  Did  you  use 
these  expressions  to  your  sister  ? — I tell 
you  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  recollect 
what  I have  written  to  my  sister. 

Did  you  write  to  that  effect  ? — Je  ne 
puis  pas  me  rappeller — I cannot  recol- 
lect. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  write 
to  that  effect  in  the  journal  ? — I cannot 
swear  to  that  of  which  I am  not  sure. 

Who  is  Madame  Paulizzi  ? — A Swiss 
lady. 

You  know  her  ? — Yes.  • 

Did  you  shew  the  journal  to  her  ? — I 
do  not  recollect  whether  it  was  before  or 
after  my  return. 

I did  not  ask  you  that.  Has  she  seen 
it  ? — She  has  seen  it,  but  I cannot  recol- 
lect whether  it  was  before  or  after  I re- 
turned. 

Did  you  write,  “ I have  been  delight- 
ed at  it,”  meaning  so  many  seeing  the 
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Journal,  “ for  you  know  I say  In  It  a great 
deal  of  the  best  and  most  amiable  Prin- 
cess in  the  world.” 

The  interpreter,  in  putting  this  ques- 
tion, used  the  word  mailresse  (mistress) 
for  Princess. 

Mr  Brougham. — The  word  maitresse 
is  not  the  translation.  No  reason  has  been 
assigned  why  the  word  Princess  should 
not  be  used. 

Mr  Williams  read  further  as  expres- 
sions used  by  the  witness  in  writing  to 
her  sister  of  the  Journal  she  had  written 
— “ I say  in  it  a great  deal  of  the  best 
and  most  amiable  Princess  in  the  world ; 
all  the  traits  of  sensibility  and  generosity 
she  has  shewn,  the  manner  in  which  she 
has  been  received,  applauded,  and  che- 
rished, in  all  the  places  where  we  have 
visited.”  Did  you  write  to  that  effect  ? — 

I told  you  that  I wrote  very  often  to  my 
sister,  and  spoke  of  her  Royal  Highness.  . 

Ay,  and  to  -that  effect  ?-—Jrt*  ne  me 
rappelle  pas— I do  not  recollect  whether 
I wrote  m the  sense  of  the  last  expres- 
sions. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  write 
to  that  effect  ? — I will  not  swear  that  I 
did  not  use  the  expressions,  because  I do 
not  recollect. 

Again,  *•  You  know  when  the  Princess 
is  the  subject  I am  not  barren,  conse- 
quently my  journals  at  Venice  are  full  of 
the  effusions  of  my  heart ; my  great  de- 
sire always  was  that  the  Princess  should 
really  ajipear  what  she  is.  and  that 
full  justice  should  be  rendered  to  her.” 
Did  you  use  these  words  ? — Je  ne  me  rap- 
pelle pas. 

Did  you  use  words  to  that  effect? — 
Always  the  same  thing ; I have  written 
frequently  to  my  sister  a great  deal  about 
the  Princess,  as  I was  much  attached  to 
her  at  that  time,  but  I do  not  recollect 
the  expressions. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  have  not  used 
the  expressions  ? — I will  not  swear,  be- 
cause I am  not  sure. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool. — Read  the 
whole  of  that  question  and  answer. 

Mr  Gurney  read  the  question. — Did 
you  write  to  your  sister—"  You  know 
when  the  Princess  is  the  subject  I am  not 
barren,  consequently  my  journals  at  Ve- 
nice are  full  of  the  effusions  of  my  heart : 
my  great  desire  always  was  that  .the  Prin- 


cess should  really  appear  what  she  fs, 
and  that  full  justice  should  be  rendered 
to  her  ?” — The  answer  of  the  witness — 
" Always  the  same  thing ; I have  writ- 
ten frequently  to  my  sister  a great  deal 
about  the  Princess,  as  I was  much  at- 
tached to  her  at  that  time,  but  I do  not 
recollect  the  expressions.  I will  not  swear 
I have  not  used  the  expressions,  because 
I am  not  sure  of  it.” 

Mr  Williams  proceeded. 

Will  you  swear  you  have  not  used  the 
expressions  ? — I will  not  swear,  because  I 
am  not  sure  of  it. 

Have  you  any  doubt  of  using  these 
words  ?-—Je  ne  me  rappelle  pas.  I wrote 
frequently  to  my  sister.  I do  not  recollect 
the  expressions. 

Have  you  not  represented  that  your 
money  began  to  fall  short  ? — I know  no- 
thing of  mat,  but  I never  wanted  mo- 
ney. 

Have  you  not  represented  to  your  sis- 
ter that  you  were  getting  short  of  money 
— that  you  were  getting  poor  ? — I do  not 
know  whether  I said  it,  but  that  never 
happened  to  me. 

Have  you  never  represented  to  your 
sister  that  she  should  economise  as  much 
as  possible  ? — Yes.  And  retrench  every 
superfluity? — I did  represent  that  she 
ought  to  economise,  as  she  had  no  for- 
tune at  home. 

Did  you  write  to  your  sister-'*-"  Did 
you  -know  the  regret  I feel  at  not  ha- 
ving -done  so?” — I don't  recollect  whe- 
ther I wrote  so,  but  I never  wanted  mo- 
ney. 

Did  you  write — “ I do  not  think  I was 
guilty  of  extravagance,  but  I have  Bot 
deprived  myself  of  many  things  which 
were  almost  useless  ?** — How  do  you  wish 
me  to  recollect  what  f have  written  ? 

Mr  W 11.LIAM  8. — W ell,  when  you  men- 
tioned before  a double  entendre  which  you 
had  used,  was  it  not  to  the  effect  I am 
going  to  mention — " I have  almost  for- 
gotten to  confide  to  you  what  will  sur- 
prise you  as  much  as  it  has  surprised 
me ; on  the  24th  of  last  month  i was  ta- 
king  some  refreshment  at  Aunt  Claires, 
when  I was  told  that  there  was  an  un- 
known person  who  had  a letter  for  me, 
and  that  he  would  intrust  it  to  no  one 
else.  I went  down  stairs  and  desired  him 
to  come  up  to  my  room.  Judge  of  my 
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nlshment  when  I broke  the  seal  and 
id  a proposal  made  to  me  to  go  to  Lon- 
, on  pretence  of  being  a governess.  I 
promised  high  protection  and  a bril- 
t fortune  in  a short  time.  The  letter 
without  signature,  but  to  assure  me  of 
ruth  I was  informed  I might  draw  on 
banker  for  as  much  money  as  1 wish- 

The  Attorney-General  here  ob- 
ed  to  the  examination  of  a witness 
n the  contents  of  a letter  which  was 
produced.  After  much  discussion  and 
eated  reference  to  the  Judges,  it  was 
ided,  that  the  letters  must  be  read, 
ler  now,  or  afterwards.  After  some 
iberation,  the  Queen's  Counsel  deter- 
aed  to  read  them  immediately.  The 
t from  Deraont  to  her  sister  Mariette 
itained  all  the  passages  alluded  to  in 
J cross-examination,  The  second,  ad- 
‘ssed  to  the  Queen  herself,  was  as  fol- 

“ It  is  on  my  knees  that  I write  to  my 
lerous  benefactress,  beseeching  her  to 
rdon  my  boldness,  but  l cannot  resist 
f feelings.  Besides,  I am  convinced 
it  if  her  Royal  Highness  knew  the 
ghtfhl  state  into  which  I am  plunged, 
e would  not  be  offended  at  my  teme- 
y.  My  spirits  cannot  support  my  mis- 
rtune ; I am  overwhelmed  by  it,  and  I 
l more  than  persuaded  I shall  siuk  un- 
r it  I feel  a dreadful  weakness ; a mor- 
l inquietude  consumes  me  internally, 
d I do  not  feel  one  moment  of  tranquil- 
y.  A crowd  of  reflections  ‘ on  the  past 
odness  of  her  Royal  Highness,'  and 
n my  apparent  ingratitude,'  overwhelm 
e*  May  her  Royal  Highness  deign  to 
ke  pity  on  me ; may  she  deign  to  restore 
e her  precious  favour,  which  I have 
ibappily  lost  by  the  most  deadly  im- 
mdence ; may  I receive  that  soft  assu- 
®ce  before  I die  of  grief ; she  alone  can 
store  me  to  life. 

" I dare  again  to  conjure,  to  supnli- 
tte  the  clemency  and  compassion  of  her 
oyal  Highness,  that  she  will  grant  me 
xtreme  favour  of  destroying  those  two 
dal  letters;  to  know  that  they  are  in 
he  hands  of  her  Royal  Highness,  and 
hat  they  will  constantly  bear  testimony 
gainst  my  past  conduct,  kills  me.  The 
Version  which  I have  merited  on  the 
of  her  Royal  Highness,  instead  of 


diminishing,  would  be  Increased  by  read- 
ing them. 

“ I permit  myself  to  assure  her  Royal 
Highness,  that  it  is  only  the  granting  of 
these  two  favours  which  can  preserve  my 
life,  and  restore  to  me  that  repose  whicn 
I have  lost.  My  fault,  it  is  true,  is  very 
great  and  irreparable,  but  love  is  blind. 
How  many  faults  has  he  not  caused  even 
to  the  greatest  men  to  commit ! 1 dare 
flatter  myself  this  is  a strong  reason  why 
her  Royal  Highness  should  condescend 
to  grant  me  the  two  favours  which  I take 
the  liberty  of  asking  of  her. 

“ I allow  myself  to  recommend  to  the 
favour  and  protection  of  her  Royal  High- 
ness ray  sister  Mariette,  and  also  her  who 
is  in  Switzerland.  Her  Royal  Highness 
gave  me  to  understand  that,  perhaps,  she 
might  be  allowed  to  supply  my  place. 
The  hope  of  this  alleviated  my  distress. 
It  would  be  an  act  of  charity,  for  my  sis- 
ters have  only  moderate  fortunes,  and  in 
our  small  poor  country  they  are  not  to  be 
acquired.  I am  certain  her  Royal  High- 
ness would  have  no  cause  to  repent  ner 
great  goodness  and  extreme  kindness  to- 
wards a young  girl  who  has  always  gain- 
ed the  esteem  and  friendship  of  all  to 
whom  she  has  been  personally  known. 

“ I cannot  sufficiently  thank  her  Royal 
Highness  and  the  Baron  for  their  kind- 
ness in  sending  Ferdinand  to  accompany 
me;  he  has  paid  me  all  the  attention 
and  taken  all  the  care  of  me  imaginable ; 

I know  not  how  to  acknowledge  so  many 
benefits;  but  I will  endeavour  by  my 
future  conduct  to  merit  them,  and  to  re- 
gain the  favourable  opinion  which  her 
Royal  Highness  entertained  for  me  du- 
ring the  days  of  my  good  fortune. 

It  is  with  sentiments  of  the  most 
entire  submission,  and  the  most  perfect 
devotion,  that  I have  the  honour  to  be, 
her  Royal  Highness’s  most  obedient  ser- 
vant, “ Louisa  De  Mont." 

Do  you  not,  in  the  letter,  state,  that 
while  you  were  taking  some  refreshment 
at  your  aunt  Clara's,  a person  unknown 
desired  to  deliver  a letter  to  you  ? — I have 
already  said  the  letter  was  a double  en- 
tendre between  me  and  my  sister. 

Is  it  true,  or  not,  that  a person  un- 
known desired  to  deliver  you  a letter  ? — 
If  I may  have  permission,  I will  explain 
every  thing  respecting  that  letter. 
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First  of  all,  is  it  true  or  false  that  a 
person  did  deliver  you  a letter  ? Answer 
that  question. — I once  received  a letter 
without  any  signature. 

Was  that  letter  delivered  by  an  un- 
known person,  when  you  were  at  your 
aunt  Clara's  ? — I do  not  recollect  perfect- 
ly whether  it  was  at  my  aunt  Clara's,  but 
it  was  delivered  to  me  at  Colombier. 

Did  that  unknown  person  deliver  it  to 
you,  whether  at  your  aunt  Clara’s  or  not  ? 
— I do  not  recollect  where  the  letter  was 
given  to  me. 

I say  again,  did  any  unknown  person 
deliver  to  you  a letter? — I received  a 
letter  at  Colombier,  but  I do  not  know 
who  delivered  it. 

Was  that  the  letter  now  read  ? — I don’t 
recollect. 

Is  that  the  letter  alluded  to  in  the  letter 
now  read  ? — It  was  a letter  without  a sig- 
nature, but  it  did  not  contain  what  was 
now  read. 

Then  it  is  not  true  that  when  you  were 
taking  refreshment  at  your  aunt  Clara's 
you  received  a letter,  proposing  to  you  to 
go  to  London,  and  so  on  ? — I do  not  re- 
collect whether  I received  it  at  my  aunt 
Clara’s. 

Did  you  receive  such  a letter  at  all  ? — 
I received  a letter  like  that,  but  not  exact- 
ly that  which  you  have  read. 

Did  the  letter  contain  any  proposal  to 
you  to  go  to  London  as  a governess  ? — I 
wish  to  explain  that  letter  ; I wish  you 
would  permit  me  to  do  so. 

I wisn  you  to  answer  the  question — Did 
you  or  did  you  not  receive  a letter  propo- 
sing to  you  to  go  London  ? Answer  me 
that,  and  explain  then  as  long  as  you  like. 
— I received  a letter  proposing  to  me  to 
go  to  London,  and  saying  that  I would 
be  received  as  a governess,  if  I should  be 
provided  with  letters  of  recommendation. 

The  Lord-Chancellor. — Did  you 
wish  to  add  any  thing  ? 

I wish  to  explain  wrhy  I wrote  the  let- 
ter to  my  sister,  if  you  would  have  the 
goodness  to  hear  me. — (7/ear,  hear.) 

No  objection  was  made  to  this  request. 

Witness  continued. — I wish  to  go  hack 
to  the  time  when  I was  dismissed  from 
her  Royal  Highness’s  service.  The  same 
evening  that  I was  dismissed  by  her  Royal 
Highness,  and  was  to  start  the  following 
morning,  Mr  Bergami  came  to  my  room. 


He  said  her  Royal  Highness  wished  to 
dismiss  my  sister  also,  on  account  of  my 
conduct.  I was  very  sorry  on  account  of 
my  sister,  for  she  had  no  fortune  at  home, 
and  could  not  live  at  home.  I begged  Mr 
Bergami  would  speak  to  the  Princess  to 
keep  my  sister.  He  promised  to  do  so, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  advised  roe  to 
write  a letter  to  her  Royal  Highness,  be- 
cause she  was  so  much  offended  against 
me,  and  to  recommend  my  sister  to  ask 
her  pardon.  I wrote  the  letter  at  Pesaro 
the  following  morning,  when  I parted 
with  my  sister.  He  recommended  me, 
when  I wrote,  not  to  write  any  thing  to 
prejudice  my  sister.  I promised,  on  the 
contrary,  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  enable 
her  to  keep  her  place.  I also  wrote  a letter 
to  the  Princess  at  Rimini.  I wrote  several 
times  to  my  sister,  and  always  spoke 
much  in  favour  of  her  Royal  Highness, 
because  I knew  they  would  be  intercept- 
ed. About  the  6ame  time  that  I wrote 
the  letter,  I formed  the  idea  of  quitting 
Switzerland  and  coming  to  England.  At 
the  time  I received  information,  if  1 got 
letters  of  recommendation  1 might  be 
placed  here  as  governess.  At  the  same 
time  I was  afraid  her  Royal  Highness 
might  dismiss  my  sister,  and  it  was  there- 
fore that  I wrote  to  her  as  I did.  I dared 
not  write  freely,  for  fear  of  ray  letter  be- 
ing seen  ; and  I wrote  only,  that  if  die 
should  be  dismissed  I would  find  means 
of  placing  her  here  and  paying  her  jour- 
ney. At  the  same  time,  1 know  that  since 
I left  the  Princess  she  was  afraid  I should 
speak  against  her.  I knew  the  Princess 
would  read  my  letter,  and  I wished  to 
convince  her  Royal  Highness  I would  say 
nothing  against  her,  even  if  I came  to 
England.  In  several  private  conversa- 
tions, although  many  questions  were  put 
to  me,  I avoided  saying  what  took  pl*« 
at  the  house.  These  are  my  reasons  lor 
writing  that  letter  to  my  sister. 

When  you  left  this  place  lost  nig.it— 1 
don't  ask  you  where  you  went,  I am  sure 
• — who  accompanied  you  ? — A lady,  cne 
of  my  friends. 

Do  you  mean  to  represent  that  no  one 
else  saw  you  since  you  were  examined 
here  last  night  ? — I liave  seen  the  people 
of  the  house,  and  the  person  sent  to  fetch 
me : I don’t  know  his  name. 

Were  you  not  some  time  in  a place  iH’ar 
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the  place  where  you  now  are,  before  you 
went  home  ? — I went  directly  home. 

The  Interpreter. — The  word  used  C di- 
rtcUment)  is  equivocal ; it  may  mean  that 
she  did  not  go  out  of  the  direct  way 
home. 

Did  you  not  stop  in  some  other  place  ? . 
—I  went  directly  home. 

The  Interpreter. — There  is  the  same 
ambiguity  still. 

Witness. — I went  directly  home  with- 
out waiting. 

I want  to  know,  not  whether  you  went 
straight  home  without  going  to  another 
place,  but  whether,  before  you  went  home, 
you  stayed  any  where  ? 

TbeLoRD-CH  ANCELLOR. — Before  you 
began  to  go  home  ? — I remained  a moment 
in  a room  above. 

You  say  you  remained  a moment — how 
long  ? — I don't  recollect  exactly. 

Do  you  mean  to  represent  it  was  not 
above  a moment  ? — No  answer. 

Will  you  swear  it  was  not  half  an  hour  ? 
—I  do  not  swear  it ; I may  have  remained 
half  an  hour. 

An  hour  ? — I cannot  swear  the  time. 

What  did  you  mean  by  saying  a mo- 
ment? did  you  mean  only  a snort  time  ? 
—I  meant  it  was  not  a long  time. 

Will  you  give  us  some  notion  of  the 
time  ? Will  you  swear  you  did  not  re- 
main there  two  hours  ? — I cannot  swear 
the  time,  because  I do  not  recollect  the 
time. 

In  that  letter,  what  place  do  you  mean 
by  the  capital  of  Europe  ? — I can’t  recal 
to  mind  what  I meant,  because  I was  ac- 
customed to  write  in  a double  sense,  and 
it  is  so  long  since  I wrote  that  letter  that 
I can’t  recollect. 

Having  heard  that  letter  read  in  French 
and  in  English,  don’t  you  know  what  you 
meant  by  the  capital  of  Europe  ? — It  is 
impossible  for  me  at  such  a distance  of 
time  to  recollect  what  I meant  by  all  the 
words.  By  the  capital  of  Europe  I meant 
Lausanne  or  Colombier. 

Were  you  in  the  habit  of  calling  Co- 
lombier the  capital  of  Europe? — I w*as 
often  in  the  habit  of  calling  it  a capital 
in  writing  to  my  sister  or  friends ; not 
that  I considered  that  the  capital  of  Eu- 
rope, but  because  I was  in  the  habit  of 
writing  in  a double  sense. 


You  mention  in  this  letter  a sister  be- 
sides Mariette  ? — Yes. 

I hardly  need  ask  if  you  are  much  at- 
tached to  that  sister  ? — I was  always 
much  attached  to  her. 

And  that  sister  you  wished  to  go  into 
the  service  of  her  Royal  Highness  ? — I 
wished  to  place  her  in  the  service  of  the 
Princess,  because  she  wished  to  travel, 
and  had  often  spoken  to  me  to  place  her 
out. 

Re-examined. — You  told  us  yesterday 
that  you  were  dismissed  from  tne  service 
of  her  Royal  Highness  for  saying  some- 
thing that  was  not  true : state  tne  cir- 
cumstances of  your  dismissal  ? — I was 
dismissed  from  the  service  of  the  Princess 
because  she  had  been  told  that  Mr  Sacclii 
had  been  told  that  the  Princess  was  in 
love  with  him,  and  that  I had  told  him 
so.  This  proceeded  from  a letter  which 
I wrote  to  Mr  Sacchi,  and  which  was 
taken  up  at  the  post ; and  because  I said 
in  the  end  of  it  that  the  Princess  loved 
(aimoit)  Mr  Sacchi.  I did  not  mean  love, 
but  that  the  Princess  liked  him  as  well 
as  others  of  the  house — in  the  same  man- 
ner as  other  persons  of  the  house.  After 
this  letter  I was  dismissed,  because  the 
Princess  thought  I meant  love,  but  it  was 
not  literally  love  that  I intended. 

Did  you  on  any  occasion  state  that  the 
Princess  was  in  love  with  Sacchi  ? — No. 

Then  was  the  charge  made  against  you 
true  or  false  ? — It  was  not  true. 

You  said  Bergami  was  present  when 
the  Princess  produced  your  letter  that 
had  been  taken  from  tne  post,  tell  us 
what  Bergami  said  about  it  during  that 
interview  ? — Respecting  the  letter,  he 
said  it  was  true  that  I had  said  the 
Princess  was  in  love  with  M.  Sacchi.  I 
proposed  to  the  Princess  to  write  to  M. 
Sacchi  to  have  the  truth,  and  M.  Bergami 
opposed  it.  M.  Bergami  accused  me  of 
having  passed  the  night  with  M.  Sacchi. 

I said  my  sister  was  present,  and  might 
declare  tuat  I had  slept  with  her. 

I wish  that  passage  of  the  letter  to  be  . 
turned  to,  in  which  the  witness  speaks  of 
the  bitterness  with  w-hich  the  Princess's 
enemies  pursued  her,  and  of  her  being 
surrounded  by  spies.  What  did  you  mean 
by  w’riting  that  passage? — It  is  so  long 
since,  that  I cannot  recollect. 
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Was  the  statement  in  that  passage  true, 
or  not  ? — I knew  that  thousands  of  people 
had  informed  themselves  in  Switzerland 
about  the  affairs  of  the  Princess. 

Do  you  mean  now  to  say  that  she  was 
surrounded  by  spies  and  informers? — The 
Princess  told  me  so,  often. 

But  this  letter  was  written  from  Co- 
lombier  ? — I know  nothing  myself,  I said 
only  what  had  been  told  me  by  the  Prin- 
cess. 

Am  I to  understand  that  the  circum- 
stance stated  was  true,  or  otherwise  ? — I 
had  received  such  a letter,  but  what  I 
wrote  concerning  it  was  a double  entendre 
for  my  sister. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  added  what 
was  false  to  what  was  true  ? — I added 
something. 

Was  that  something  false  ? — It  was 
not  added  for  the  purpose  of  falsehood, 
but  that  my  sister  might  understand  me, 
because  I was  afraid  to  write  freely. 

Marquis  of  Buckingham. — Had  you 
any  reason  to  believe  that  the  Princess 
was  surrounded  by  informers  or  spies  ? — 
I never  saw  any  body  near  her  whom  I 
thought  to  be  a spy. 

Did,  in  point  of  fact,  any  person  write  to 
you  promising  you  a brilliant  fortune  if 
you  would  come  to  England  ? — I received 
a letter  in  Switzerland  promising  me  a 
place  if  I would  come. 

But  did  it  promise  you  a brilliant  for- 
tune in  a short  time  ? — No ; that  was  not 
in  the  letter.  I intended  it  only  as  an  al- 
lusion for  my  sister. 

Then  it  is  not  true  that  any  such  offer 
was  made  to  you  ? — None  such  exactly. 

By  the  Earl  of  Derby. — Did  you  write 
m this  mysterious  manner  to  your  sister 
m consequence  of  any  clue  which  you  had 
given  her,  or  of  any  understanding  that 
subsisted  between  you  ? — Y es,  there  was 
an  understanding. 

Marquis  of  Lansdown. — Having  sta- 
ted that  you  agreed  with  your  sister  upon 
a particular  mark  to  facilitate  and  conceal 
your  correspondence,  can  you  point  out 
any  such  mark  in  the  letter  which  has 
been  read  ? — (The  letter  was  handed  to 
the  witness.) 

Lord  Hedesdale  said  that  it  might  be 
necessary  to  refer  the  witness  to  the  evi- 
dence she  had  already  given  regarding  the 
jnark. 


The  witness  here  begged  leave  to  retire, 
and  was  absent  for  about  ten  minutes.  0* 
her  returning  her  testimony  regarding tk 
private  mark  in  her  letters  was  read  em 
to  her.  The  Marquis  of  Lansdow*  pet 
the  following  questions  upon  it.— 

Did  you  ever  receive  a letter  from  pti 
sister,  containing  the  mark  on  which  yw 
had  agreed  for  your  future  corresponds 
— I only  received  one  letter  from  roysffier. 
and  I do  not  recollect  whether  there  vis 
any  such  mark  upon  it : the  letter  I bkd* 
tioned  before,  which  had  been  taken  up  si 
the  post. 

If  you  had  not  received  from  your  s- 
ter  the  mark  agreed  upon,  why  did  y® 
conceive  that  your  sister  would  be  emhlf i 
to  comprehend  the  double  meaning  re- 
tained in  the  letter  shewn  to  you  withe# 
that  or  any  mark  agreed  upon  betvffr, 
you  ? — We  had  not  agreed  upon  list 
mark  as  far  as  I can  recollect,  for  this  it* 
son — my  sister  told  me  when  she  wrote* 
me  she  would  put  a mark  at  the  tbot  of 
her  letter. 

That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  questk: 
— I believed  my  sister  would  understani 
me,  but  I do  not  recollect  for  what  ret® 
I believed  so.  It  is  so  long  since  this  k- 
curred  that  it  is  impossible  I can  recollect- 

Lord  Viscount  Falmouth. — I wish© 
know  whether  you  were  sincere  in  y«t : 
praises  of  the  Princess  at  the  time  yoa 
wrote  that  letter  with  the  double  entenirt : 
whether  you  mean  that  the  whole  letter 
was  a double  entendre , or  only  passage  Q 
it  ? — There  were  only  some  passages  d 
the  letter,  because  when  I wrote  it  I « 
extremely  attached  to  her  Royal  High- 
ness, and  I was  willing  to  speak  of  the  ex- 
treme kindness  with  which  she  trea»i| 
me. 

Luigi  Galdini, 

[[A  mason,  was  sent  for  to  the 
u Este,  to  make  a cornice.^ 

When  you  went  to  Villa  d’Este,  dii 
you  inquire  for  Gaugiari  ? — I did. 

Did  you  go  any  where  to  look  for  hits  t 
—Yes. 

Did  you  go  up  stairs  ? — Yes. 

When  you  went  up  stairs,  were  you  ffl 
a large  room  ? — I went  into  a room,  but 
it  was  not  a great  room. 

How  long  did  you  wait  there  for  hi© ' 
or  did  you  find  him  there  ?— I opened  * 
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door— -I  saw  a great  many  doors — I was 
rather  out  of  humour,  because  I had  lost 
a great  deal  of  money  by  having  so  many 
men  unemployed — and  I opened  a door 
and  shut  it  again. 

When  you  opened  a door,  whom  did 
you  see  ? — I saw  the  Baron  and  the  Prin- 
cess, who  were  both  seated. 

Whom  do  you  mean  by  the  Baron  ?— 
Bergami. 

How  were  the  Princess  and  the  Baron 
sitting  ? — They  were  sitting  together,  and 
the  Baron  had  his  arm  across  her  neck. 

How  was  the  Princess  dressed  as  to  her 
bosom  ? — It  was  uncovered  from  here 
(drawing  his  hand  across  his  breast.) 

Can  you  describe  in  what  position  the 
Princess  was  ? — She  was  sitting. 

Was  there  any  person  in  the  room  be- 
sides the  Princess  and  the  Baron  ? — I saw 
no  other  person. 

When  you  opened  the  door,  what  did 
the  Baron  do  ? — He  took  away  his  arm, 
and  said,  “ What  do  you  want  here,  you 
dog?” 

What  did  you  say  to  the  Baron? — I 
told  him,  you  must  excuse  me.  Signor 
Baron,  for  I am  here  to  look  for  Gaugiari. 

Did  the  Baron  make  any  reply  to  you  ? 
—He  told  me  that  that  room  was  not  to  be 
entered ; that  it  was  not  a place  for  ma- 
sons to  work  in. 

The  Lord-Chancellor. — Ask  him 
how  far  he  did  see  her  Royal  Highness's 
breast  uncovered? — I did  not  stay  to 
look ; I saw  it,  and  made  my  escape  ; I 
saw  it  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. — ( A 
laugh.} 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton. — How  was 
the  Princess  dressed  at  the  time  ? — I can- 
not say ; I saw  what  I saw,  and  was  sur- 
prised at. 

I wish  to  know  whether  Bergami's 
hand  was  round  her  Royal  Highness’s 
neck,  or  behind  her  neck  ? — I am  the 
Princess,  and  you  (the  interpreter)  are 
the  Baron  ( much  laughter).  The  witness 
here  passed  his  hand  round  the  interpre- 
ter’s neck. 

Does  the  witness  say  that  Bergami  had 
his  hand  round  the  Princess's  neck  ? — I 
have  repeated  it  many  times;  I have  even 
shewn  it. 

A Peer  complained  of  the  great  impro- 
priety and  indecency  of  the  witness’s  con- 
duct in  making  such  motions,  and  then 


laughing,  as  on  this  occasion ; and  said 
it  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that 
whatever  impressions  might  have  been 
made  on  the  minds  of  Noble  Lords,  the 
conduct  did  not  seem  to  require  further 
notice. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  he  did 
not  think  this  sort  of  thing  excusable. 
Cross-examined . — [[Saw  Colonel  Browne 
and  Vilmarcati  at  Milan,  and  agreed  to 
take  ten  liri  a-day  for  his  expeuces.] 

Ai.exandro  Finetti, 

[[An  ornamental  painter,  was  employed 
by  Bergami  for  two  years  in  the  Villa  d'- 
Este,  and  afterwards  at  Rome.  Saw,  on 
several  occasions,  him  and  the  Princess 
embrace  and  kiss  each  other.] 

Dominico  Bruzo, 

[[Was  employed  as  a mason  at  the  Villa 
d’Este,  and  the  Barona.  Saw  Bergami 
and  the  Princess  often  walking  arm  in 
arm,  and  sailing  together.  He  once  saw 
them  across  two  rooms,  the  doors  of 
which  were  open.] 

What  were  they  doing  when  you  saw 
them  ? — They  were  caressing  each  other 
with  their  hands. 

Was  the  Princess  sitting  or  standing  ? 
—She  was  standing. 

Was  Bergami  sitting  or  standing?— 
Both  were  standing. 

In  what  way  were  they  caressing  each 
other  ? — They  caressed  each  other  with 
their  hands.  (The  witness  illustrated 
his  answer  by  stroking  down  the  cheeks 
of  the  interpreter  in  a whimsical  manner.) 

Antonio  Bianchi, 

[[An  inhabitant  of  Como,  saw  Bergami  and 
the  Princess  bathing  in  a canal  leading  to 
the  Brescia.  The  Princess  was  dressed  in 
white,  with  loose  trowsers.]] 

Giovanni  Lucini, 

[[A  white- washer  near  Como,  saw  the  two 
parties  in  a carriage  called  a jMdo-vanclla, 
she  sitting  on  his  knees,  with  his  arm  un- 
der hers.] 

Cross-examined . — Did  you  ever  say  at 
Milan  that  you  knew  nothing  about  this 
business,  but  that  you  should  like  a trip 
to  London  ? — I was  examined  at  Milan. 

By  Earl  Grey. — Is  not  a pado-vanella 
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a carriage  commonly  made  use  of  in  that 
part  of  Italy  ? — It  is. 

How  many  seats  are  there  in  it  ?— But 
one  seat. 

Can  two  persons  sit  side  by  side  in  it  ? 
—No,  they  cannot.  . 

By  Lord  Ellenborough. — Have  you 
often  seen  two  persons  riding  in  that  man- 
ner ? — Yes. 

Carlo  Caratti, 

£A  confectioner,  had  seen  the  parties  con- 
stantly together  at  the  Villa  d'Este.]] 

What  have  you  ever  seen  them  doing 
to  each  other  ? — I have  often  seen  them 
walking  amongst  themselves,  walking  to- 
gether. 

How  did  they  walk  ? — They  walked  as 
if  they  were  true  friends ; as  if  they  were 
husband  and  wife,  or  something  like  that. 

Did  you  see  them  together  at  Caprini  ? 
—I  did. 

Did  you  see  them  do  any  thing  ? — I 
have  seen  them  going  to  walk  a thousand 
limes. 

Did  the  Princess  keep  a bird  then  ? — 
Yes,  a nightingale. 

Did  you  ever  carry  food  to  the  night- 
ingale ? — Yes,  I did. 

Do  you  recollect  seeing  the  Princess 
and  Bergami  together  on  that  occasion  ? 
—Yes. 

What  did  you  observe  them  to  be  do- 
ing ? — They  were  kissing  each  other. 

Did  you  hear  the  Princess  say  any 
thing  to  Bergami  ? — She  said,  " Do  not 
remain  so  long  out,  mon  ca-ur.” 

Did  you  know  which  was  Bergami’s 
room  at  Caprini  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  ever  see  him  at  the  window, 
or  hear  him  call  for  his  servant? — Yes, 
very  often. 

At  such  times  did  you  ever  see  the 
Princess  also  ? — Yes,  in  Bergami’ s room. 

Francisco  Gassino, 

£A  mason,  employed  at  the  Villa  d’Este.^] 

Do  you  recollect  when  the  Princess  of 
Wales  returned  from  the  voyage  to 
Greece  ? — Yes. 

Was  any  alteration  then  made  about 
Bergami’s  bed-room  ? — Yes,  I was  em- 
ployed to  make  one.. 

What  alteration  was  it  ? — I opened  a 
door  in  it,  one  which  had  been  before 
walled  up,  which  I had  stopped  myself. 


Do  you  know  whether  the  bed-roan 
her  Royal  Highness  was  changed 
the  same  time? — Yes;  it  was 
about  two  days  after  the  door  is 
mi’s  room  was  re-opened. 

Did  this  door  open  a comm 
to  the  new  bed-rocm  of  her  Royal  H 
ness? — It  did;  there  was  a room 
tween  them,  which  led  from  one  to 
other. 


Giusepfe  Rastelli 
[[Was  superintendant  of  the  stablest  the 
Villa  d'Este.  Saw  the  Princess  repestei- 
ly  sitting  on  Bergami’s  knee  in  tbe 
vanetla . On  the  road  from  Pesaro  toC* 
prini,  he  went  near  the  carriage  to  i> 
quire  the  road,  when  he  saw  the  nre 
parties  in  a highly  improper  posture.  He 
was  ashamed,  ana  turned  away.*! 

Do  you  remember  the  little  Vkteix 
at  Villa  d’Este  ? — I do'. 

How,  or  by  what*name,  did  she  aE 
the  Princess  ? — Mamma  mia. 

Does  the  witness  recollect  any  con»«f- 
sation  between  her  Royal  Highness  zi 
the  little  Victorine  at  Ville  d'Este  ?— tie 
Royal  Highness  caressed  her  always 
her  own  child,  and  called  her  ctar 
Jille. 

Were  you  ever  at  Bologna  ?— I haie 


Did  you  ever  see  the  wife  of  Bspst 
there ? — I have ; but  it  was  at  at®, 
when  the  Princess  was  not  there. 

Did  you  ever  see  her  when  the  Prircta 
was  there  ? — She  was  there  once  whdr. 
her  Majesty  was  arriving ; and  tier  m 
escaped ; they  all  went  away. 

Cross-examined . — When  were  you  &* 
missed  from  the  service  of  the  Prince*'' 
— Towards  the  end  of  December,  1$1> 

Ask  him,  was  he  not  dismissed  fa 
stealing  the  com  ? — No. 

Was  not  that  the  charge  on  which  b 
was  dismissed  ? — No. 

Then  what  were  you  dismissed  for  ?— 
Because  I gave  leave  to  two  of  her  (fk 
Princess’s)  men,  to  go  to  an  inn  or  * \ 
vern ; ana,  on  their  return,  the  Baron 
and  Bernardo,  his  cousin,  and  \ 
others,  went  to  stop  these  men ; tnd . 
when  they  came  to  complain  to  me  of  it. 

I said  that  I never  knew  that  masters 
should  turn  “ shirri ,”  thief-takers®* 
poachers. 
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2 lie  House  appeared  to  be  dissatisfied 
this  interpretation.  The  interpreter 
explained,  that  “ sbirri,”  implied  u very 
low  kind  of  constable  in  Italy.) 

Why  were  you  turned  away,  I ask  ? — 
The  day  after,  Luigi  came  to  me  with  the 
money  which  was  due  to  me  for  my  two 
or  three  months  salary,  and  he  told  me, 
that  “ as  I was  an  honest  man,  I ought 
not  to  be  among  the  sbirri  any  longer” — 
(Much  laughter)  ; and  therefore  I took 
my  salary  and  went  away. 

And  you  went? — Yes. 

Was  he  never  charged,  when  in  the 
service  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  with 
stealing  the  horse-provender  ? — Never. 

I don’t  mean  charged  before  a magi- 
strate ; but  was  he  not  charged  by  some 
one  in  the  family,  or  in  the  service  of  the 
Princess  ? — No,  never. 

You  swear  to  that,  as  well  as  to  all  the 
rest  of  your  evidence  ? — I do. 

You  never  said,  then,  I should  think, 
to  any  body,  that  you  had  been  dismissed 
upon  a charge  of  stealing  corn  ? — I have 
not,  because  I never  told  a lie. 

So ; does  he  mean  to  say  that  he  never 
told  a He,  or  that  he  never  told  one  with- 
out being  well  paid  for  it  ? — (Order,  ©r- 
der.) 

Did  not  the  witness  become  one  of  the 
most  active  agents  of  the  Milan  commis- 
sion? 

The  Solicitor-General  objected  that 
this  was  a question  which  could  not  be 
put,  because  it  was  not  known  that  there 
were  any  agents  of  the  commission  of  that 
description  which  the  learned  gentleman 
assumed.  He  had  no  right,  therefore,  to 
say,  “ the  most  active  agents.” 

Mr  Denman. — (To  the  interpreter.) 
— "Oh,  nevermind,  don’t  put  the  ques- 
tion.— Did  he  not  become  a very  active 
agent  there  ?” 

(An  objection  was  here  taken  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  interpreter  put  this 
question ; he  observed,  that  he  had  not 
said,  “ most  active,”  as  was  imputed  to 
him ; but,  “ one  of  the  most  active.”) 
Ans.—  I was  not  an  active  agent.  .They 
gave  me  orders  only  as  a courier,  which 
is  my  profession ; and  as  a courier  I have 
done. 

Then  you  have  been  employed  as  a 
courier  by  that  commission  ? — Yes,  some- 
times ; whenever  they  had  need  of  me. 


Has  the  witness  had  any  other  means 
of  getting  his  bread  since  he  has  left  the 
Princess  of  Wales’s  service? — Yes;  for 
I am,  besides  being  a pensioner  of  my 
government,  by  trade  a coachmaker. 

Who  recommended  witness  to  the  com- 
mission ? does  he  know  ? — Nobody  re- 
commended me ; but,  when  I spoke  to 
the  advocate,  he  told  me  that  I was  only 
to  tell  the  truth,  and  then  I should  do. 

What  are  you  to  have  for  coming  ? — 
They  have  promised  me  nothing. 

What  do  you  expect  to  have? — No- 
thing ; they  have  promised  me  nothing  ; 

I have  nothing  to  expect. 

Do  you  mean  us  to  infer  that  you  ex- 
pect nothing? — Yes. 

Who  are  the  persons  whom  you  came 
over  with  ? — Some  I know*,  some  I do 
not  knowr ; those  I know,  I know  because 
we  came  together ; but  I never  saw  them 
before. 

I beg  to  know  who  they  are  whom  you 
do  know  ? — There  were  various  ; I knew 
them  by  sight,  at  first ; but  I know  them 
not ; I have  no  acquaintance,  I mean,  no 
intimacy,  with  them. 

I only  ask  their  names  ? — Some  I know, 
and  can  say  ; others  I don't  know. 

I don't  want  him  (witness)  to  tell  me 
any  thing  that  he  does  not  know.  I want 
the  names  of  those  whom  he  does  know  ? 
— There  were  Reganti,  Miardi,  Carlo 
Gione,  Enrico  Ragazzoni,  Enrico  Baji, 
and  the  wife  of  Majocci. 

Ask  the  witness  whether  he  never  sought 
Draconi ; he  knows  the  man  I mean  ? — 

I have  been  sometimes  looking  after  him 
and  seeking  for  him,  for  we  are  friends — 
but  not  on  this  business  ; so  he  has  come 
sometimes  and  looked  after  me. 

Then  he  never  offered  Draconi  any  mo- 
ney to  come  forward  as  a witness? — I 
have  not. 

Did  witness  never  say  to  any  one  that 
he  would  give  him  money  for  his  testi- 
mony ? — I have  not. 

Does  he  know  Colonel  Vassali  ? — I 
know  Vassali — the  Count  Vassali — but 
not  the  Colonel. 

Did  you  see  him  some  short  time  after 
you  left  the  Princess’s  service  ? — I did. 

Did  you  have  any  conversation  with 
him  respecting  the  cause  of  your  dismis- 
sal ? — I had. 

Did  you  not  tell  him  any  thing  about 
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the  charge  of  stealing  corn  P — I did  not 
say  so ; I only  said  that  I had  been  dis- 
charged, and  I told  him  in  what  manner, 
by  the  sbirri. 

That  is  all  you  told  him  about  your 
discharge  ? — Tnat  is  what  I said.  If  I 
said  something  more,  it  is  what  I cannot 
remember  at  present. 


Giuseppe  Egalt, 

[[A  waiter  at  the  Crown  Inn,  half  way  be- 
tween Como  and  Milan,  where  the  par- 
ties spent  a day.]] 

Did  you  see  any  thing  at  dinner? — 
Yes;  they  paid  compliments  to  each  other. 
I observed  they  offered  delicate  morsels 
to  each  other. 

What  did  they  say  ?— They  spoke  in 
French. 

What  did  they  do  ? — The  Baron  of- 
fered something  from  his  plate  to  the 
Princess,  and  she  in  return  offered  some- 
thing from  hers  to  him ; they  were  of- 
fering delicate  morsels  to  each  other. 

Did  you  leave  Bergami  alone  with  the 
Princess  after  dinner  ? — Yes,  I did. 

Did  the  company  quit  the  room  at  the 
time  you  speak  of? — They  had  gone  out. 

What  did  you  see  particularly  pass  be- 
tween them  when  they  were  together  ? — 
I went  to  enter  the  room  and  clear  the 
table  where  the  company  had  dined,  and 
I saw  the  Baron  holding  his  arm  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  Princess.  At  that  mo- 
ment, as  I was  going  into  the  room,  I saw 
the  Baron  give  the  Princess  a kiss.  But 
I did  not  go  in,  for  they  immediately  told 
me  to  go  away. 

In  what  way  was  the  arms  of  the  Ba- 
ron placed  ? — The  Baron  was  on  the 
right,  and  the  Princess  on  the  left  of  him, 
and  he  had  his  left  arm  upon  her  shoul- 
der. 


round  the  neck  of  the  Princess ; he 
making  love  to  her,  and  kissed  her. 
witness  put  his  arm  round  the  int 
ter,  and  offered  to  kiss  him — (Lousier. 

Before  he  put  his  arm  round  beri 
had  he  got  up  from  his  seat  ?— -Y«. 

When  he  got  up,  did  the  Princes  do 
any  thing  to  him,  or  to  the  breast  of  bk 
coat  ? — She  took  him  by  the  Bap  of  hjs 
coat,  and  made  him  sit  down  again. 

Was  it  after  that  the  arm  was  pift 
round  the  neck  ? — It  was. 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  Princess  is  the 
kitchen  ? — Yes. 

Was  Bergami  there  at  the  same  rime? 
— Yes. 

Was  there  any  polenta  there  ? — Yes. 

Did  Bergami  do  any  thing  with  liar 
polenta  ? — He  took  a little. 

What  did  he  do  with  it  ? — He  treat 
to  the  Princess,  who  told  him  something 
French,  and  then  Bergami,  with  • 


m 


spoon,  put  half  the  polenta  into  the  Priu- 
cess’s  mouth,  and  half  into  his  own. 

Did  you  some  days  after  this  see  t he 
Princess  in  the  pantry  at  Villa  d’Este?— 
Yes. 

Was  Bergami  there  at  that  tune?— 
Yes. 

Did  Bergami  do  any  thiDg,  or  the  Prin- 
cess ? — They  were  both  together. 

What  did  Bergami  do  ? — He  took  i 
piece  of  sweet-meat,  and  put  it  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Princess. 


GlU8EPrE  DEL  OrTO, 

£A  baker  at  the  Villa  d’Este,  saw  the  par- 
ties after  their  return  from  the  East,  j 

Did  you  see  her  on  any  occasion  sitting 
in  the  garden  ? — I did. 

Was  she  alone,  or  was  any  person  with 
her  ? — Baron  Bergami  was  with  her. 

Was  he  Bitting  at  the  same  time? — 
He  was. 

Did  he  do  any  thing? — He  was  doing 
something. 

What  was  lie  doing  ? — He  had  his  arm 


Giuseppe  Gourgiardi, 

S Boatman  on  the  Lake  of  Como,  earned 
le  Princess  and  Bergami  wherever  they 
went.]] 

Diu  you  observe  any  thing  pass  be- 
tween tne  Princess  and  Bergami  on  these 
occasions  ? — I have  seen  her  kiss  him. 
More  than  once  ? — About  four  times. 
Did  you  ever  see  any  thing  else  on  those 
occasions  besides  kissing? — Not  in  the 
boat. 

At  any  other  place  have  you  seen  an’ 
thing  between  the  Princess  and  Bergami ; 
— 1 saw  them  while  in  the  pantry ; they 
were. taking  themselves  away  from  the 
table,  and  they  went  into  the  room,  awl 
locked  themselves  into  it. 

What  room  do  you  mean  ? — The  bed- 
room of  the  Princess.  There  was  the 
room  where  they  lived ; and  here,  on  the 
other  side,  there  was  the  room  of  the 
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Princess,  into  which  they  went  and  lock- 
ed themselves. 

Crqss-examincd. — Did  you  ever  tell  any 
body  that  Vilmarcati  had  offered  you  mo- 
ney for  what  you  had  to  say  ? — No ; be- 
cause he  told  me  to  go  to  Milan,  where 
all  my  expenses  would  be  paid. 

Have  you  not  told  other  persons  that 
Vilmarcati  had  offered  you  money  for 
your  information  ? — No. 

Hid  you  ever  say  that  you  had  been 
promised  money  by  Vilmarcati  ? — Never. 

Did  you  ever  say  that  any  other  per- 
son had  promised  you  money  ? — No. 

Giuseppe  Sacchi, 

[A  courier  in  the  service  of  the  Princess, 
was  sent  by  Bergami  to  Milan  with  a 
letter  to  the  Governor,  with  orders  to 
bring  back  an  answer  that  night.H 

When  you  returned,  where  did  you 
go? — I dismounted  from  my  horse  and 
went  into  the  kitchen,  where  I saw  the 
footman ; I asked  him  where  Bergami 
was,  and  he  told  me. 

In  consequence  of  the  answer  he  gave 
you,  where  did  you  go  ? — I mounted  up 
stairs  to  Bergami’s  ante-room. 

What  did  you  do  on  going  into  the 
ante-room  ? — I found  Bergami's  servant 
asleep,  and  I went  towards  his  bedroom. 
Finding  the  door  open,  I went  into  the 
room.  I saw  the  bed  tumbled,  but  no- 
body was  there. 

What  did  you  then  do  ? — I then  went 
away ; and  as  I was  going  I heard  a noise 
on  tne  opposite  side,  and  at  the  same  time 
beard  somebody  say,  “ Who’s  there  ?”  I 
thought  it  was  Bergami*  and  I answered 
that  I was  the  courier  from  Milan.  Ber- 
gami then  came  to  me,  and  told  me  there  - 
was  no  such  necessity  for  delivering  the 
answer. 

Can  you  say  where  Bergami  came  from 
at  the  time  you  have  spoken  of? — No ; 

I did  not  see,  because  it  was  dark. 

Where  did  the  door  of  Bergami’s  room 
lead  to  ? — It  led  into  two  rooms. 

Who  slept  in  those  rooms  ? — No  one. 

Do  you  know  where  the  Princess  slept  ? 
-No. 

Do  you  know  where  the  Princess’s  bed- 
room was  ? — No. 

Did  you  go  before  the  Princess  to  Tu- 
rin ?— I went  before  her,  for  the  last  post. 

VOL.  XIII.  PART  II. 


When  you  arrived  at  the  inn,  did  you 
make  any  arrangement  respecting  the 
rooms  of  the  Princess  and  her  suite  ? — 
Yes ; I made  the  distribution  with  the 
innkeeper:  for  her  Royal  Highness  the 
best  apartment,  and  others  near  it  for  the 
dame  d’honneur  and  the  femme  de  chain - 
hre  ; for  the  gentlemen  we  allotted  other 
apartments,  separate  from  the  rest. 

Did  that  arrangement  continue,  or  was 
it  altered  after  tne  Princess  arrived  ? — 
No ; on  the  arrival  of  the  Princess  and 
Bergami,  I shewed  them  the  distribution 
I had  made,  but  it  did  not  meet  the  ap- 
probation either  of  the  Princess  or  Ber- 

ri,  and  the  apartments  I had  chosen 
the  gentlemen  were  allotted  to  her 
Royal  Highness,  the  dame  d’honneur,  Ber- 
gami, and  th e femme  de  chambre. 

How  near  was  the  room  of  Bergami  to 
that  of  the  Princess  after  the  alteration 
was  made? — Between  the  room  of  her 
Royal  Highness  and  that  of  Bergami  was 
the  room  of  the  dame  (Thonneur . 

TTbe  witness  was  present  at  the  balls  at 
the  Barona,  which  were  chiefly  frequent- 
ed by  persons  of  low  condition.  Many 
improprieties  took  place,  which  the  Prin- 
cess saw,  without  expressing  any  censure. 
She  spoke  to  him,  also,  in  a very  impro- 
per manner,  about  the  girls  who  attend- 
ed these  balls.  In  travelling  from  Rome 
to  Senegaglia,  Sacchi  repeatedly  rode  up 
to  the  carriage,  and  drew  aside  the  cur- 
tains. Two  or  three  times  he  saw  the 
Princess  and  Bergami  sleeping  in  pos- 
tures strongly  indicative  of  guilt.  One 
day,  when  they  had  rode  before  him,  he, 
on  his  arrival,  inquired  for  them,  and  was 
pointed  to  a room  where  they  were.]] 

Did  you  go  to  that  room  ? — I went, 
and,  knocking  at  the  door,  inquired  whe- 
ther I could  enter.  Bergami  answered  I 
could  come  in,  as  I did.  After  I entered, 
I saw  the  Princess  and  Bergami  on  the 
bed ; but  I must  observe  they  were  de- 
cently dressed,  and  at  a distance  from  one 
another. 

How  were  they  seated  on  the  bed  ? — 
They  were  lying  on  the  bed  as  far  as  the 
middle,  and  their  backs  were  leaning  or 
resting  against  the  wall. 

|2 At  Carlsruhe,  the  arrangement  of  the 
bed-rooms  was  changed  in  tne  same  man- 
ner as  at  Turin,  and  generally  those  of  the 
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two  parties  were  as  near  as  possible  to  each 
other.  ]] 

Do  you  remember  any  time  at  Villa 
Grande,  when  the  rest  of  the  family  were 
in  bed,  seeing  Bergami  any  where  ? — I re- 
member one  night,  after  midnight,  while 
it  was  insufferably  hot,  I was  at  the  win- 
dow of  my  room  ; and  as  I heard  a noise 
on  the  side  of  the  room  of  Bergami,  I 
withdrew  a little.  I saw  Bergami  come 
out  of  his  room  and  go  to  the  door  that  led 
to  the  apartment  of  her  Royal  Highness. 
He  opened  the  door,  entered,  and  I saw 
him  no  more. 

How  long  did  you  remain  at  your  win- 
dow after  you  saw  Bergami  enter  ? — 
About  an  hour. 

On  any  other  night  did  you  see  Berga- 
mi ? — A few  days  after  I saw  the  same 
thing. 

At  what  time  was  it  you  saw  Bergami 
the  second  time  ? — About  the  same  time 
as  the  first. 

Did  you  upon  the  second  occasion  see 
Bergami  return  to  his  room  ? — I did  not. 

Cross-examined. — How  long  have  you 
been  in  this  country  ? — About  14  months. 

Where  have  you  lived  all  that  time  ? — 
Sometimes  in  London,  and  sometimes  in 
the  country. 

Is  your  name  Sacchi,  or  Sacchini  ? — 
Sacchi. 

Were  you  never  called  Sacchini  ? — Yes, 
I was  called  Sacchini  at  Milan. 

But  is  it  true  that  you  have  also  been 
called  Milani  in  this  country  ? — Yes,  it  is 
true. 

Is  it  true  that  you  have  always  gone  by 
that  name  here  ? — It  is. 

How  much,  in  point  of  fact,  did  you  re- 
ceive during  the  first  six  months  that  you 
acted  in  the  capacity  of  courier  ? — Whilst 
in  her  Royal  Highness’s  service  I received 
money  at  three  several  times,  amounting 
in  the  whole  to  60  or  70  Napoleons. 

How  much  did  you  receive  as  courier 
only  ? — I do  not  remember. 

How  long  did  you  continue  in  the  situa- 
tion of  courier  during  the  year  that  you 
were  in  the  Princess’s  service  ? — About 
nine  months.  t 

Who  hired  you  ? — I entered  her  Royal 
Highness’s  service  through  the  good  of- 
fices of  M.  Chiviana,  a banker,  the  Baron 
Caroletti,  and  Bergami. 


Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  at  that  tune 
you  were  in  easy  circumstances  ? — 1 was 
always,  thank  God,  in  easy  circumstances 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  were  as 
well  dressed  then  as  you  are  now  ?— Yes, 
I was  always. 

Always : well,  but  you  know  you  were 
called  Count  Milani  when  you  were  intro- 
duced to  M.  Marietti,  don  t you?— No,  I 
do  not  know  it. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  you  don't 
know  whether  you  were  so  called  or  not. 
on  your  introduction  to  M.  Marietti?—! 
ain  sworn  to  tell  the  truth,  and  the  truth 
alone,  and  I swear  that  I was  not  intro- 
duced under  the  name  of  Count  Milani. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  were  not  called 
Count  Milani  in  the  presence  of  M.  Ma- 
rietti in  London  ? — I am  sure  that  I never 
heard  myself  called  “ Count”  in  the  pre- 
sence of  M.  Marietti. 

Do  you  mean  also  to  swear  that  youj 
were  never  called  (t  Count”  at  Aston,  in 
the  presence  of  Mr  Godfrey  ? — I am  sure 
that  I never  heard  myself  so  called  at  As- 
ton. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  were  not  intro- 
duced to  M.  Marietti  as  a merchant  ?— 
Never. 

That  you  never  stated  to  him  that  you 
had  come  to  this  country  for  commercial 
purposes  ? — Never. 

How  did  you  represent  yourself?—!  al- 
ways said  that  I came  litre  in  the  service 
of  a Spanish  family. 

Is  it  true  that  you  came  over  in  the  ser- 
vice of  a Spanish  family  ? — No,  it  is  not 
true. 

Did  you  ever  say  to  M.  Marietti,  or  to 
any  otner  person,  that  the  Princess  oi 
Wales  owed  you  money  ? — I have  said 
that  I had  a law-suit  with  her  Koy.d 
Highness,  but  never  that  she  owed  nu1 
money. 

Was  it  true  or  not  that  you  had  a law* 
suit  with  her'Royal  Highness  ? — I nieant 
to  say  that  I was  engaged  in  the  process 
which  was  making  against  her  Roy** 
Highness. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  tola 
Marietti,  that  you  were  one  of  the  witness- 
es in  the  prosecution  against  the  Prin- 
cess?— No. 

Was  it  then  a double  entendre  that  von 
meant  when  you  told  M.  Marietti  tiui 
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you  had  a law-suit  with  her  Royal  High- 
ness ? — I never  said  any  thing  to  M.  Ma- 
rietti  on  the  subject. 

To  whoinsover,  then,  you  told  this  story 
of  a law-suit,  did  you  tell  it  as  a double 
entendre  ? — I did. 

Did  you  ever  make  application  to  be 
taken  back  into  the  service  of  her  Royal 
Highness  ? — A ron  mi  ricordo . 

Did  you  ever  represent  to  any  one,  after 
you  bad  left  the  service  of  her  Royal  High- 
ness, that  you  were  in  a destitute  condi- 
tion ? — Never. 

Did  you  ever  entreat  any  person  of  her 
Royal  Highness's  household  to  have  com- 
passion on  your  miserable  situation ; I 
mean  after  you  had  left  her  Royal  High- 
ness ? — I have  never  been  in  a miserable 
situation.  ( A faugh.) 

Will  you  swear  that  you  never  entreat- 
ed any  one  of  the  suite  of  her  Royal  High- 
ness to  take  pity  or  to  have  compassion  on 
you  after  you  had  left  her  service  ? — (The 
witness)  On  what  account  to  have  com- 
passion on  me  ? 

That,  sir,  is  a question,  and  not  an  an- 
wer.  I must  have  an  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion ; will  you  swear  that  you  never  en- 
treated any  of  the  Princess's  suite,  after 
you  had  quitted  her  service,  to  take  com- 
passion upon  you  ? — It  may  be  that  I have. 

Did  you  ever  represent  to  any  person, 
after  you  had  left  her  Royal  Hignness’s 
service,  that  you  taxed  yourself  with  in- 
gratitude towards  a most  generous  mis- 
tress ? 

[[Here  the  Attorney-General  inter- 
posed, insisting  that  these  questions  evi- 
dently referred  to  some  writing  of  the 
witness.  Mr  Brougham  replied,  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  question  to  shew 
whether  it  referred  to  written  or  spoken 
declarations.  The  Judges  being  referred 
to,  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  the  ques- 
tion might  be  put ; but  in  that  case  the 
opposite  counsel  might  ask  if  the  senti- 
ments had  been  reduced  to  writing ; and 
then  the  writing  must  be  produced.  After 
a great  deal  of  discussion,  Mr  Brougham 
said,  that  rather  than  lose  time,  he  would 
withdraw  the  question. 

On  a re-examination  by  the  Attorney- 
General,  the  witness  shewed  a charac- 
ter, written  by  Schiavini  (who  was  called 
Marshal  of  the  Palace)  and  sealed  with 
the  Princess’s  seal ; but  as  it  could  not  be 
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proved  that  this  was  done  with  her  autho- 
rity, the  paper  was  not  read.] 

Did  you  ever  say  to  any  person  that  your 
conduct  to  the  Princess  was  liable  to  a 
charge  of  ingratitude  with  respect  to  a ge- 
nerous benefactress  ? — Never. 

Is  that  your  hand  writing  ? — (A  paper 
was  shewn  to  the  witness.) — Yes. 

And  that? — (Another  paper) — You 
need  not  read  the  whole  of  it. — It  is  my 
writing. 

Did  you  ever  go  by  any  other  names 
than  Sacchi  and  Milani  ? — I have  been 
called  by  another  name ; I am  still  called 
by  another. 

What  is  that  other  name  ?— I beg  as  a 
favour  from  the  honourable  house  that  I 
may  not  answer  ; because,  if  I should  tell 
that  name  by  which  I go,  I should  be  ex- 
posed to  the  fury  of  those  who  have  ill  in- 
tentions against  me.  I beg,  at  all  events, 
the  house  to  interpose  its  authority  that 
the  name  may  not  be  inserted  in  the  pub- 
lic papers. 

Mr  Brougham,  after  such  an  intima- 
tion, would  not  ask  the  name. 

Did  you  not  fetch  Mademoiselle  De 
Mont  from  Lausanne  to  Milan  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  take  her  back  ? — No. 

But  you  went  to  prevail  on  her  to  go  to 
Milan  ?— Only  to  ask  her  if  she  wished  to 
go — would  go  or  not. 

Who  employed  you  to  fetch  her — to  get 
her  ? — I was  desired  by  the  commission 
which  was  at  Milan. 

When  Mademoiselle  De  Mont  went 
away  with  you  to  Milan,  did  you  tell 
any  one  that  she  was  gone  back,  or  going 
back,  to  the  service  of  the  Princess?— 
Never. 

How  much  money  did  you  get  from  the 
Milan  commission  for  your  trouble  while 
you  were  at  Milan  ? — I have  received  no 
other  sum  except  for  the  expence  of  my 
journey  to  Lausanne  and  back,  and  for 
the  other  journey  which  I took  to  Char- 
nitz  and  back. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  you  have  re- 
ceived no  promise  of  any  sum  from  the  Mi- 
lan commission  for  your  trouble  ? — I can 
swear  never  to  have  received  any  promise. 

Do  you  mean  to  sw'ear  that  you  have 
never  received  a promise  of  recompense 
from  any  person  for  your  trouble  in  this 
business  ? — I can  swear  never  to  have  re- 
ceived any  promise. 
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Have  you  ever  said  to  any  one  that  you 
had  received  any  thing,  or  any  promise  of 
any  money  or  advantage  ? — I have  never 
said  to  any  person  that  I had  received  any 
money  or  advantage.  I may  have  said 
that  I had  received  the  expence  of  my 
journey. 

I)o  you  expect  to  receive  nothing  more 
than  those  expences  for  your  trouble  in 
this  business  ? — I hope  that  my  time  will 
be  paid  for. 

Have  you  ever  seen  Mademoiselle  De 
Mont  since  she  came  to  this  country  ? — 
Many  times. 

Earl  Grey. — Have  you  ever  gone  by 
the  name  of  Milani  before  you  came  to 
England? — I took  that  name  in  Paris, 
four  or  five  days  before  I set  out  for  Eng- 
land. 

When  did  you  set  out  for  England  ? — 
In  July  of  the  last  year. 

Be  so  good  as  to  say  what  was  your  mo- 
tive for  taking  that  name  at  that  time  in 
Paris  ? — After  I knew  that  I was  known 
in  London  by  my  own  name,  I tried  to 
shelter  myself  against  any  thing  which 
might  happen  to  me. 

What  tumult  had  happened  at  that  time 
which  induced  you  to  take  that  name  ? — 
I was  warned  that  the  witnesses  against 
the  Queen  might  have  run  some  risk  if 
they  had  been  known. 

Having  stated  that  at  Paris  you  chan- 
ged your  name  to  Milani,  in  consequence 
of  the  tumult  which  took  place,  whai  did 
you  mean  by  that  statement  ? — While  I 
was  at  Paris,  a gentleman  came,  accom- 
panied by  the  courier  Crouse ; and  this 
gentleman  (it  was  the  first  time  I saw  him, 
and  1 have  seen  him  no  more)  told  me 
that  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to 
change  my  name,  because  it  would  be  too 
dangerous  to  come  to  England  under  my 
own  name,  as  I had  told  him  I was  known 
in  London  under  my  name. 

The  Earl  of  Darlington. — What  was 
the  reason  of  your  being  discharged  from 
the  service  of  the  Princess  ? — There  was  a 
difference  which  I had  with  the  confec- 
tioner. 

Who  was  the  person  who  discharged 
you  ? — Schiavini  sent  for  me  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  said  that  he  had  received  orders 
from  the  Princess  to  set  me  at  liberty,  to 
discharge  me. 

By  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale.— I wish 


to  know,  if,  after  the  Princess  made  that 
speech  to  you  in  the  court,  you  saw  her 
Royal  Highness  at  similar  balls  with  those 
women  ? — Non  mi  ricordo. 

Did  the  Princess  of  Wales  say  nothing 
more  ? — Not  on  that  occasion. 

Did  you  see  those  virgins  at  any  ball  at 
which  the  Princess  was  present,  subse- 
quent to  that  period  ? — I cannot  say  what 
•virginities  she  was  speaking  of.  I thought 
she  was  speaking  in  a general  way. 

Have  you  seen  her  at  any  balls  subse- 
quent to  that  period  ? — There  were  hills. 

Were  they  attended  by  the  same  sort  of 
company  ? — Nearly  the  same  persons. 

By  Lord  Calthorpe. — I wish  to  know 
whether  you  asked  to  see  the  Princess  af- 
ter Schiavini  gave  you  your  discharge  ?— 
I asked  to  see  the  Princess  after  I had  re- 
ceived my  certificate,  the  evening  before  I 
went  away. 

Did  you  see  her  Royal  Highness  after 
you  received  that  certificate  ? — No. 

Did  you  see  her  Royal  Highness  after 
you  understood  that  you  were  to  quit  her 
service  ? — I did. 

What  passed  on  that  occasion  ? — Her 
Royal  Highness  told  me  that  she  gave  me 
my  discharge,  in  order  to  set  an  example 
to  the  other  servants,  that  there  should 
not  be  quarrels  in  the  house. 

Did  her  Royal  Highness  state  what  the 
cause  of  those  quarrels  was  ? — She  told 
me  because  I had  that  ouarrel  with  the 
confectioner,  and  she  did  not  wish  that 
such  quarrels  should  happen  in  the  house. 

Did  she  state  any  other  cause  of  dissa- 
tisfaction to  you  ? — She  did  not. 

Did  you  make  any  reply  to  her  Roya. 
Highness  on  that  occasion  ? — I said  to  her 
Royal  Highness  that  I did  not  believe  that 
to  be  a fault  sufficiently  great  for  me  to  be 
discharged. 

Mr  Robert  Phaer,  a cashier  in  the  bank- 
ing-house of  Coutts  and  Co.  being  called, 
the  certificate  given  by  the  Queen  to  the 
witness,  Sacchi,  was  put  into  bis  hands. 
He  deposed  that  he  had  been  thirteen  years 
in  the  employ  of  Coutts  and  Co.  and  was 
acquainted  with  the  hand-writing  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  from  having  paid  drafts 
signed  by  her.  The  certificate  was  of  her 
writing. 

The  certificate  given  to  Giuseppe  Sae- 
clii,  a native  of  Como,  dated  Pesaro,  5th 
November  1817,  was  then  read  by  the  in- 
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S re  ter  in  Italian,  and  afterwards  in  Eng- 
. It  gave  the  witness  “ a most  excel- 
lent character  for  assiduity,  zeal,  and  fide- 
lity," and  stated  that  he  was  only  dis- 
charged from  motives  of  economy,  and  for 
the  sake  of  retaining  older  servants.  It 
was  signed  “ Caroline  P.” 

Renewed  cross-examination  of  Theo- 
dore Majocci  by  Mr  Brougham. — Do 
you  know  Julius  Ceesar  Cavazzi  ? — I ne- 
ver heard  of  that  name. 

Do  you  know  a person  named  Cavazzi  ? 
—Yes;  an  Italian.  I have  heard  of  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Cavazzi  at  Milan : 
there  are  two  ; one  is  a jeweller,  and  has 
a shop  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Milan  ; 

1 believe  he  lives  there,  but  I never  was 
in  his  shop ; he  is  a fat  man. 

The  Cavazzi  I am  speaking  of  is  a per- 
son who  lives  in  Greville-street,  Ilatton- 
gardcn,  or  who  did  lately  live  there  ? — I 
remember  that  this  Cavazzi  told  me  that 
he  was  a relation  of  the  Cavazzi  at  Milan  ; 
for  when  I came  here  I met  him,  and  he 
told  me  that  he  was  so. 

Well,  then,  it  is  this  one,  and  not  the 
other,  who  you  said  before  was  the  only 
one  you  had  ever  heard  of? — I have 
known  him  only  a few  days  in  London. 

Did  not  you  and  this  London  Cavazzi 
dine  with  each  other  last  winter,  for  eight 
or  ten  days  together  ? — Not  for  eight  or 
ten  days,  because  I was  not  here  eight  or 
ten  days. 

But  did  you  not  dine  once  or  twice  to- 
gether ?-— What  I can  say  is,  that  I dined 
twice  with  liim,  and  ate  rice. 

Did  you  not  shew  Cavazzi  another  let- 
ter, winch  you  told  him  you  had  received 
from  somebody  here  to  carry  abroad  ? — 
What  I remember  is,  that  I was  shewing 
him  the  dispatch  I was  to  carry. 

Was  it  not  a dispatch  which  you  were 
to  carry  to  Lord  Stewart  ? — It  was. 

Did  you  uot  also  shew  him  a number 
of  Napoleons,  which  you  said  you  had  re- 
ceived at  the  same  time  with  the  letter  ? 
^•Yes ; they  were  the  Napoleons  for  my 
journey;  f counted  them  there. 

How  many  duj  you  shew  him  ? — I be- 
lieve eighty. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  shew 
hun  150? — 1 cannot  swear  how  many: 
"hat  I remember  is,  I counted  eighty ; 
butj  cannot  swear. 


Did  you  not  tell  him  that  the  persons 
who  had  given  you  the  Napoleons  had 
given  you  more  than  you  asked  to  pay 
your  expenses  ?— I cannot  say  so : I ask- 
ed only  for  money  to  pay  my  journey. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  tell 
Cavazzi  that  they  had  given  you  more 
than  you  asked  ?— I cannot  swear  any 
such  thing,  because  I asked  only  the  ex- 
penses of  my  voyage  ; and  he  could  not 
say  so.  _ . 

Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  tell 
him,  that  whatever  you  asked  for,  you 
got  more  than  you  asked  ? — I cannot 
swear  that  I asked  for  more,  nor  can  he 
swear  that  I asked  for  more,  than  my  ex- 
penses. I have  sworn  to  this  already, 
and  I cannot  say  any  thing  else  if  I should 
be  asked  a hundred  times. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  say 
that  you  had  got  more  than  you  asked  ? 
— I never  said  I had  got  more  than  my 
expences. 

Do  you  know  Joseph  Bizzetti  ? — I do 
not  know  that  name. 

I mean  a person  who  lives  in  Liquor- 
pond-street  ? — Liquorpond-strect  ? Non 
mi  ricordo  : I do  not  remember.  I came 
here  in  a sack,  and  I went  away  in  a 
trunk,  (laughter)  and  I do  not  know  Eng- 
lish. 

But  when  you  forgot  every  thing  about 
Cavazzi,  you  recollected  him  as  soon  as  1 
told  you  the  street  in  which  he  lived  ? — 

I remembered  him,  because  I recollected 
the  name  of  Cavazzi,  but  not  because  I 
was  told  of  the  garden. 

You  must  try  to  recollect  Bizzetti,  too, 
before  we  part.  Do  you  remember  two 
Italians  who  dined  with  you  at  the  same 
place  where  Cavazzi  also  dined  with  you  ? 
— There  were  many  Italians  who  came 
there  and  dined  and  ate  rice. 

Do  you  not  know  an  Italian  who  accom- 
panied you  up  and  down  London,  to  shew 
you  your  way,  and  explain  things  to  you  ? 
— I remember  a person  who  served  as  a 
guide. 

What  was  his  name  ? — I never  asked 
what  name  he  went  by. 

Do  you  not  know  that  lie  was  a cabinet- 
maker ? — I was  told  that  he  was  such 
that  he  was  a joiner. 

Do  you  recollect  going  with  him,  either 
on  the  day  or  the  day  after  the  late  king’s 
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funeral,  to  the  west  end  of  the  town  ? — 
He  carried  me  about,  and  brought  me 
here  and  there,  and  told  me  that  this 
place  is  such  a place,  and  that  place  is  such 
another  place,  but  I did  not  know  where 
we  went,  and  whether  this  was  this,  and 
that  was  that. 

Did  you  go  with  that  young  man  to 
any  particular  house  ? — I remember  we 
came  into  some  street,  where  some  gentle- 
men lived  whom  I don't  know,  and  to 
whose  house  I was  to  carry  a letter.  His 
servant  told  me  that  he  was  not  at  home, 
because  he  had  gone  out  to  see  the  cere- 
mony of  the  funeral  of  the  king. 

On  that,  or  on  the  other  day,  or  either 
of  them,  did  you  go  with  that  young 
man,  and  to  find  any  person  in  a very 
large  house  ? — How  am  I to  know  whe- 
ther it  was  a large  or  small  (house)  ? I did 
not  make  the  observation  ; I cannot  say 
whether  it  was  large  or  small. 

Did  you,  upon  any  of  those  occasions 
when  you  were  so  accompanied  by  the  la- 
quais de  place , go  into  any  large  house 
where  there  was  a sentinel  standing  at  the 
door  ? — That  was  on  the  first  day  of  my 
arrival  in  England,  when  I was  told  that 
that  was  the  house  where  was  the  court  of 
the  King ; for  I had  three  or  four  letters. 

Did  you  ever  go  to  that  house  again  ? — 
Yes ; I went  and  returned  through  a 
door  to  and  from  the  house. 

Do  you  mean  several  times  to  and  from 
this  house  ? — I do. 

Did  you  go  into  the  house  and  leave 
your  laquais  dc  place  at  the  gate  or  door 
the  while  ? — The  first  time  I left  him  out 
at  the  door. 

Did  you  not  leave  him  at  that  door,  at 
the  other  times  also,  when  he  accompa- 
nied you  to  this  house  ? — What  I remem- 
ber is,  that  while  I was  in  the  house  with 
some  one,  I have  left  the  latptais  de  place 
at  the  door. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that,  at  the  other 
times  you  were  there,  your  laquais  de 
place  was  not  at  the  door  ? — Whether  he 
came  m,  or  not,  I cannot  tell ; I left  him 
there,  and  I don’t  think  he  stopped ; where 
he  went  afterwards,  I cannot  tell. 

Did  you  find  him  waiting  there  for  you 
when  you  came  out  of  the  house  upon 
this  occasion  ? — I have  not  mentioned 
the  place ; what  I remember  is,  that  I 


found  him  waiting  for  me  when  I came 
out. 

Upon  any  one  of  those  occasions  did 
you  come  out  with  a gentleman  whom 
you  had  found  in  the  great  house? — 
Yes,  I did. 

Did  you  go  from  thence,  with  that  gen- 
tleman, to  his  chambers  ? — No. 

Did  you  not  go  with  him  somewhere  ? 
— With  that  gentleman  I went  nowhere. 

Who  was  this  gentleman  whom  you 
came  out  with  ? — What  I remember  is, 
that  he  was  a Mr  Powell. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  go 
with  Mr  Powell,  when  you  came  out,  to 
his  chambers  in  Lincoln’s-inn  ? — With 
Mr  Powell  I did  not  go. 

Did  not  you,  then,  at  that  time  make 
an  appointment  to  go  at  six  o’clock  to  Mr 
Powell’s  chambers? — I did. 

Did  you  not  go  that  evening,  accord- 
ing to  that  appointment  ? — I did. 

Now,  as  to  the  great  house,  1 under- 
stand you  to  say  that  you  went  several 
times  afterwards, — frequently,  in  short, 
to  it,  with  your  I aqua is  de  place  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  not  on  one  of  those  occasions 
go  from  Mr  Powell’s  to  that  great  house, 
with  a note  ? — I did. 

Did  you  go  in  on  that  occasion  to  the 
house,  and  leave  your  laquais  de  place  out- 
side at  the  door  ? — I believe  I have  left 
him  out  of  doors ; but  I cannot  be  sure 
of  it. 

Now,  this  great  house,  was  it  Carlton- 
house  ? — The  name  of  Carlton  I have  not 
heard ; it  was  said  to  be  the  palace  of  the 
King. 

Were  there  any  pillars  before  the  door  ? 
— I know  that  the  people  enter  by  a small 
door ; and  as  soon  as  they  get  in,  there 
is  another  door  before  them. 

Did  you  see  any  pillars  about  the 
house  ? — I have  seen  some  ancient  Gre- 
cian columns  ; they  were  inside. 

After  you  enter  through  the  outer  gate, 
is  there  a court  between  the  house  and 
the  street? — There  is  a court  between 
the  house  and  the  street. 

Have  you  had  any  conversation  with 
Mr  Powell  about  your  expenses,  and  the 
payment  of  them,  in  the  presence  of  your 
laquais  de  place  ¥ — Questo  non  mi  ricordo . 

Did  Mr  Powell  say  to  you,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  this  laquais  de  place , that  money 
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tas  no  object,  and  that  you  might  have 
nore  if  you  wanted  it  ? — No. 

Will  you  swear  that?  that  he  did 
lot  say,  “ money  was  no  object  ?” — I will 
swear  that  Mr  Powell  never  said  so. 

Will  you  also  swear  that  he  never,  in 
the  presence  of  that  layuais  de  place , said 
iny  thing  to  that  purpose  or  effect  ? — No ; 
Mr  Powell  never  talked  about  this  pur- 
pose, nor  held  such  discourse. 

Do  you  mean  to  represent  that  you 
never  nad  any  conversation  with  Mr 
Powell  upon  the  subject  of  the  Queen  ? 
—(The  witness)  How,  what  do  you 
mean  ? I don't  understand  what  you  say  ? 

The  interpreter. — My  Lords,  if  I am  to 
use  the  word  “ conversation,”  I shall  ne- 
ver make  myself  understood. 

Mr  B roug h am.  Then  pray  use  ano- 
ther word,  sir ; “ discourse,  if  you  please. 
Put  the  question  again  in  this  way : — 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Mr  Powell  has 
never  spoken  to  you  on  the  subject  of  the 
Queen  ? — Mr  Powell  spoke  to  me  upon 
this  business  at  Milan,  when  I made  my 
deposition  ; but  after  that,  we  have  never 
spoken  together  any  more  upon  the  sub- 
ject. to 

Re-examined. — For  what  purpose  were 
those  Napoleons  given  you  before  you 
went  to  Vienna  ? — To  pay  the  expenses 
of  ray  journey. 

Were  you  to  account  for  those  Napo- 
leons?— Sij  Signor. 


Did  you  account  for  those  Napoleons  ? 
— Yes ; I gave  an  account  of  the  expen- 
ses of  my  journey. 

Whom  did  you  see  at  the  great  house, 
on  the  occasion  you  have  before  spoken 
of? — I saw  a footman,  and  a Gennan, 
who  talked  to  me  in  German. 

Whom  did  you  see  at  any  other  time 
(as  you  say  you  were  there  several  times) 
at  the  great  house  ? — I saw  a large  big 
man,  rather  a handsome  man,  who  did 
not  understand  French  or  Italian,  but 
who  spoke  with  me  by  signs. 

For  what  purpose  did  you  go  to  that 
house  ? — The  first  time  I went  to  carry 
a packet ; and  then  I said  I must  have  a 
receipt  for  the  packet,  for  I could  not  give 
it  without  taking  a receipt. 

Did  you  bring  that  packet  with  you 
when  you  came  over  to  England  with  Mr 
Hyatt? — I did. 

I ask  the  witness  to  say,  as  well  as  he 
recollects,  how  many  times  he  has  called 
at  that  house  ? — What  I can  remember  is, 
that  I have  been  there  three  times. 

As  he  has  told  us  for  what  he  went 
there  the  first  time,  ask  him  whether  he 
recollects  for  what  purpose  he  went  the 
second  time  ? — The  second  time  I went 
to  see  whether  there  was  any  answer  to 
the  packet  for  which  I had  asked  a re- 
ceipt ; and  a third  time,  because  they  told 
me  to  call  again  for  an  answer. 
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II.— EVIDENCE  FOR  THE  DEFENCE . 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS,  Oct.  5.-24. 


James  Leman*, 

[[Clerk  to  Mr  Vizard,  the  Queen's  Soli- 
citor, was  sent  to  Baden  to  solicit  the  at- 
tendance of  Baron  Dente,  Chamberlain 
to  the  Grand  Duke,  as  a witness.  The 
Baron  at  first  consulted  his  minutes  and 
gave  his  deposition.]] 

Do  you  know  whether  the  Grand  Duke 
was  then  at  Baden  ? — Yes,  he  was. 

Was  the  Baron  willing  to  come  to  this 
country  at  the  time  when  you  took  his 
deposition  on  the  20tli  ? — Yes,  he  was. 

Did  he,  when  you  saw  him  afterwards, 
state  any  reason  to  you  why  he  could  not 
come  ? — Yes,  he  said  he  could  not  come 
without  the  consent  of  the  Grand  Duke. 

After  he  returned  from  the  Grand 
Duke,  at  Carlsruhe,  did  he  make  any 
statement  to  you  ? — Yes,  he  did ; he  told 
me  on  the  23d,  that  he  had  seen  the 
Grand  Duke  on  that  morning,  and  that 
he  had  refused  him  permission  to  come. 

Did  the  Chamberlain  state  any  other 
reason? — No.  I remember  him  saying 
he  enjoyed  an  estate  in  Hanover  under 
his  Majesty,  but  that  should  not  prevent 
his  coming  over,  because  he  was  satisfied 
his  Majesty  would  not  think  ill  of  him 
for  coming. 

Did  you  make  any  other  application  to 
him  ? — Yes ; I wrote  to  him  requesting 
he  would  make  a deposition  before  the 
local  authorities  on  the  spot. 

What  answer  did  he  return  ? — He  said 
he  could  not  do  so  without  the  consent  of 
the  Grapd  Duke. 

Colonel  Anthony  Buller  St  Leger, 
CHad  been  the  Queen’s  Chamberlain 
for  eleven  years,  from  1809  downwards, 
but  on  her  Majesty  going  abroad  in  1814, 
his  state  of  health  (lid  not  allow  him  to 
go  farther  than  Brunswick.  On  her  re- 
turn, he  waited  on  her  and  resigned  his 
office,  still  on  account  of  health.]] 


Earl  of  Guildford, 

Does  your  lordship  recollect  having 
seen  her  Majesty  the  Queen  at  Naples? 
— I recollect  coming  to  Naples  after  the 
Queen  had  arrived  there. 

At  what  time  was  that,  does  your  lord- 
ship  recollect  ? — I think  it  was  in  the  be- 
ginning of  March,  1815. 

When  your  lordship  arrived  at  Na- 
ples, who  formed  the  suite  of  her  Majes- 
ty ? — I think  there  were  Lady  Charlotte 
Forbes,  Sir  William  Gell,  the  Hon.  Kep- 
pell  Craven,  and  Dr  Holland.  These 
were  all,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Does  your  lordship  recollect  a person 
of  the  name  of  Bergami  being  there?— 
Yes,  I recollect  seeing  that  person. 

In  what  situation  was  he  then,  does 
your  lordship  recollect  ? — As  far  as  I un- 
derstood, I think  he  was  called  a courier. 

[[Lord  Guildford  dined  with  the  Queen 
at  Naples,  with  a large  party  of  English 
and  foreigners.  He  saw  her  again  at 
Home,  and  spent  several  days  in  her 
house  at  Civita  Vecchia.  She  had  then 
living  with  her  Madame  Falconet,  wife 
to  an  opulent  banker  at  Naples,  with  her 
two  daughters.]] 

Where  did  your  lordship  and  Lady 
C.  Lindsay  disembark  ? — At  Leghorn. 

When  aid  your  lordship  see  her  Ma- 
jesty after  that  period? — A long  interval 
elapsed  before  I saw  the  Queen  again. 
The  next  time  I met  her  w-as,  I think, 
in  November,  1815,  at  the  Villa  d'Este, 
her  house  near  the  Lake  of  Como. 

Was  your  lordship  then  accompanied 
by  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  ? — No,  I was 
not. 

Where  was  Lady  Charlotte  then?— 
She  was  in  England. 

Y our  lordship  has  said  that  you  then 
saw  the  Queen  at  the  Villa  d*£ste?— 
Yes,  I first  saw  her  Majesty  on  the 
lake. 
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Did  you  dine  at  the  Villa  then  ? — 
Yes,  I did. 

Was  Bergami  then  at  her  Majesty's 
table  ? — He  was. 

Did  your  lordship  ever  before  see  him 
ait  at  table  with  her  Majesty  ? — Never, 

1 think. 

Did  your  lordship  stay  longer  than 
that  day  at  the  Villa  d’Este? — No,  I 
went  away  the  same  evening. 

Where  did  your  lordship  go  ? — I slept 
that  night  in  the  little  town  of  Como, 
and  went  on  the  next  day  to  Milan. 

Did  your  lordship  see  the  Queen  af- 
terwards?— Yes,  I saw  the  Queen  on  the 
Saturday  or  the  Sunday  following  at  Mi- 
lan, where  I dined  with  her  by  an  invi- 
tation which  I received  when  I was  at 
the  Villa  d’Este. 

Was  it  your  lordship's  intention  when 
you  went  to  the  Villa  d’Este  to  have  paid 
a longer  visit  ? — I had  no  intention  of 
staying  louger ; I had  made  no  particu- 
lar arrangement. 

From  that  time  have  you  had  any  op- 
portunity of  seeing  the  Queen  ? — No,  I 
nave  not. 

Cross-examined.— Did  it  happen  to 
your  lordship  to  see,  while  at  Naples,  at 
Home,'  or  at  Civita  Vecchia,  whether 
Bergami  waited  upon  the  company  at  ta- 
ble?— I cannot  recollect  at  Naples  whe- 
ther he  did  or  not,  but  I think  he  did  at 
Civita  Vecchia. 

When  you  visited  at  the  Villa  d'Este, 
what  ladies  were  in  attendance  ? — There 
was  an  Italian  lady,  whose  name  I under- 
stood to  be  the  Countess  Oldi. 

Had  your  lordship  any  opportunity 
of  conversing  with  that  lady? — Yes,  I 
conversed  with  her. 

From  your  lordship’s  knowledge  of 
the  Italian,  did  she  speak  what  is  termed 
the  Patois,  or  pure  Italian  ? — I thought 
she  spoke  very  good  Italian,  with  rather 
the  accent  of  Lombardy. 

Had  you  ever  any  conversation  with 
your  sister  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  on 
the  subject  of  her  remaining  in  atten- 
dance on  her  Royal  Highness? — Yes,  I 
recollect  to  have  had  some  correspondence 
with  her  on  the  subject. 

Did  you  recommend  to  Lady  Charlotte 
Lind&ay  the  propriety  of  resigning  the 
situation  which  site  held  about  the  person 
of  her  Royal  Highness  ?— I did  advise 
her  to  resign  it. 


What  were  the  considerations  which 
induced  you  to  give  that  advice  ? 

Mr  Brougham  here  desired  to  remind 
their  Lordships,  that  tins  was  a question 
addressed  to  points  on  whfch  he  had  been 
restrained  from  entering. 

The  Loup  Chancellor  agreed  with 
the  Learned  Counsel,  that  the  examina- 
tion was  taking  an  irregular  course,  and 
it  might  indeed  be  advisable  to  expunge 
tile  preceding  question  and  answer. 

[[The  Attorney-General  here  put  a 
number  of  questions  relative  to  his  lord- 
ship’s servant,  evidently  pointing  to  sonic 
supposed  familiarity  between  him  and 
the  Queen ; but  Lord  G.  disowned  all 
recollection  on  the  subject.] 

By  Lord  Ross. — Did  you  ever  sec  her 
Royal  Highness  in  company  with  any 
other  person  in  a boat  on  the  Lake  of 
Como  ? — I have  certainly  seen  her  in  a 
boat  accompanied  by  another  person. 

Who  was  that  person  ? — I have  seen 
her  in  a boat  with  Bergami  alone. 

By  Earl  Grey. — Did  yOur  lordship 
notice  any  particular  familiarity  passing 
between  them,  when  you  thus  saw  her 
Royal  Highness  and  Bergami  in  a boat  . 
together? — Certainly,  I never  observed 
?my  conduct  on  that  occasion  which  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  indecorous. 

Your  lordship  has  already  stated  that 
the  Countess  Oldi  had  a little  of  the 
Lombard  accent  in  her  pronounciation  ; 
was  any  impression  made  on  your  mind 
with  regard  to  her  manners,  as  well  as 
with  regard  to  her  language  ? — My  chief 
impression  was,  that  her  manners  were 
quite  inoffensive. 

Were  they  the  manners  of  an  appa- 
rently respectable  and  modest  woman  r — 

I saw  nothing  vulgar  or  immodest  in  her 
deportment. 

Did  you  ever  remark  whether  her  con- 
versation and  deportment  were  such  as1 
indicated  a well-bred  woman,  or  a wo- 
man of  inferior  station  of  society? — I 
never  observed  any  particular  vulga- 
rity. 

Did  you  remark  any  difference  between 
her  manners  and  the  manners  of  other 
Italian  ladies  ? — I cannot  say  that  I did ; 
there 'was  no  observable  or  material  dif- 
ference ; I should  not  perhaps  call  her  a 
person  of  great  refinement,  but  there  was 
no  part  of  her  conduct  that  was  singular 
or  easy  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
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greater  proportion  of  Italian  gentlewo- 
men. 

How  often  did  your  lordship  meet 
her  ? — I met  her  on  two  occasions,  once 
at  the  Villa  d’Este,  and  a second  time  at 
Milan. 

Did  you  know  on  either  of  those  occa- 
sions that  she  was  the  sister  of  Bergami  ? 
— I believe  I was  not  informed  of  that  cir- 
cumstance on  the  first  occasion,  but  I 
certainly  was  aware  of  the  fact  when  I 
saw  her  at  Milan. 

By  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale. — At 
what  part  of  the  table  did  your  lordship 
sit  when  you  dined  with  her  Royal  High- 
ness the  Princess  of  Wales  at  the  Villa 
d’Este? — On  the  side  opposite  to  her 
Royal  Highness. 

How  was  your  lordship  placed  in  this 
respect  when  you  dined  with  her  Royal 
Highness  at  Milan  ? — As  well  as  I am  able 
to  charge  my  memory  with  the  circum- 
stance, I sat  at  her  Royal  Highness’s  side. 

You  have  already  stated  that  Bergami 
dined  at  the  table ; at  what  part  of  it  did 
he  take  his  seat? — He  sat,  I believe,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  table. 

Did  your  lordship  receive  any  parti- 
cular attention  from  her  Royal  High- 
ness ? — She  always  treated  me  in  a very 
gracious  manner. 

Was  there  any  thing  remarkable  in  her 
deportment  towards  Bergami  ? — I re- 
marked no  peculiarity. 

Where  did  Bergami’s  sister,  the  Coun- 
tess Oldi,  sit  on  that  occasion  ? — By  the 
side  of  Bergami. 

By  the  Earl  of  Darlington. — Did 
you  never  observe  any  singularity  in  the 
deportment  of  her  Royal  Highness  to- 
wards Bergami  ? — I never  observed  any. 

By  Lord  Ellenborough. — Did  you 
make  any  observation  on  the  deportment 
and  manners  of  Bergami  himself? — I re- 
marked that  his  manners  were  unobtru- 
sive ; I never  saw  him  forward  or  assu- 
ming. 

Had  you  any  conversation  with  Ber- 
gami ? — No  particular  conversation  ; he 

3K)ke  a little : the  only  time  when  I was 
one  with  him  was  in  the  gallery  at  Mi- 
lan, but  I do  not  recollect  any  particular 
conversation. 

From  the  opportunity  you  had  of  ob- 
serving Bergami's  behaviour,  could  you 
form  any  opinion  of  his  being  superior  to 
the  situation  he  had  formerly  filled  ?— 


No,  I do  not  think  that  it  struck  me  he 
was. 

Lord  Glenbervie, 

[Was  at  Genoa  with  her  Royal  High- 
ness, whom  Lady  Glenbervie  agreed  to  at- 
tend till  the  arrival  of  Lady  Charlotte 
Campbell,  who  was  daily  expected.  Du- 
ring this  time  his  lordship  dined  fre- 
quently with  the  Princess.^ 

Dunng  that  time  did  you  see  a person 
of  the  name  of  Bergami? — I saw  him 
every  day  I dined  there. 

What  was  the  conduct  you  observed  in 
her  Royal  Highness  towards  him  during 
that  period? — Bergami  waited  behind 
the  Princess’s  chair,  in  the  habit  of  a 
courier.  I often  had  the  honour  to  sit 
next  to  her,  and  all  I saw  in  her  was  the 
behaviour  of  any  mistress  of  rank  to  a 
servant.  He  often  helped  the  Princess 
and  me  to  wine  and  other  things. 

What  was  the  conduct  of  Bergami  to- 
wards her  Royal  Highness  ? — That  of  a 
servant. 

Was  it  respectful,  becoming  his  place,  or 
otherwise  ? — I did  not  observe  any  thing 
particular ; if  therehad  been  any  thing  like 
disrespect,  I should  have  observed  it. 

Dia  you  mention  the  year? — 1815. 

What  company  did  you  meet  at  her 
Royal  Highness's  table  during  that  pe- 
riod ? — Mrs  Falconet  and  her  two  daugh- 
ters ; Mr  Hownam,  a Lieutenant  in  the 
navy ; Lady  C.  Campbell  came  sonic  , 
days  or  a week  after  the  Princess;  Dr 
Holland  was  also  there  most  days,  but 
not  all ; I likewise  saw  some  Genoese  no- 
blemen; one  in  particular  I recollect, 
Marchese  Jean  Carlo  Negri.  There  were 
also  some  English  officers  of  the  navy. 

Did  you  see  Lady  William  Bentinck 
there  ? — I saw  her  at  Genoa  frequently* 

At  her  Royal  Highness’s? — 1 saw  her 
there,  but  whether  I dined  with  her  there 
I do  not  recollect. 

Do  you  recollect  attending  any  balls 

K’ven  by  her  Royal  Highness  ? — The  on- 
j ball  given  there  I went  to. 

Did  you  meet  there  the  principal  per- 
sons of  the  place  ? — I think  a great  many 
of  them,  the  principal  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  the  place. 

Lady  Charlotte  Ltndsay, 

[Was  one  of  the  Princess’s  ladies  of  the 
bedchamber  since  1808;  but  on  her  going 
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abroad,  accompanied  her  only  to  Bruns- 
wick, according  to  previous  understand- 
ing. She  afterwards  joined  her  at  Naples 
in  1815.3 

How  long  did  you  then  continue  with 
her? — I joined  ner  Royal  Highness  in 
the  beginning  of  March.  I remained  with 
her  as  long  as  she  continued  at  Naples ; 
I accompanied  her  to  Rome,  from  thence 
to  Civita  Vecchia ; I then  embarked  on 
board  the  ( liorinde , and  quitted  the  Prin- 
cess at  Leghorn  ; this  was  by  an  arrange- 
ment which  had  been  settled  before  we  met. 

By  whom  was  her  Royal  Highness  vi- 
sitea  while  at  Naples  ? — She  was  visited 
by  all  the  English  of  distinction  there, 
and  by  the  Neapolitans  of  distinction, 
and  other  parties. 

Be  pleased  to  state  the  names  of  some? 
— Lord  and  Lady  LandafF,  Lord  and 
Lady  Gage,  Lord  and  Lady  Cunning- 
ham, Lord  and  Lady  Holland,  Lord 
Clare,  Lord  G.  Somerset,  Lord  F.  Mon- 
tagu, Lord  and  Lady  Oxford,  Sir  W. 
Cell,  Mr  Davenport,  Mr  W.  Bankes,  and 
there  may  be  others  whose  names  I for- 
get. 

Was  her  Royal  Highness  visited  by 
Mrs  Falconet  ?— -She  was. 

And  her  daughters  ? — And  her  daugh- 
ters. 

Were  you  on  board  the  Cloj'inde  with 
her  Royal  Highness? — I was. 

Do  you  remember  where  her  Royal 
Highness  slept  on  board  ? — She  slept  in  a 
part  of  the  Captain’s  cabin  which  was  di- 
vided into  two  ; her  Royal  Highness 
slept  in  one  part,  and  the  Captain  and 
his  brother  in  the  other. 

Did  any  other  person  sleep  in  the  di- 
vision of  the  cabin  where  the  Princess 
slept  ? — Y es,  her  maid. 

Do  you  recollect  any  thing  arising  in 
consequence  of  the  cabin  being  divided 
into  two  parts  ? — Nothing  particular, 
except  that  the  Princess  expressed  some 
regret  that  the  other  part  of  the  cabin 
had  not  been  appropriated  to  me  instead 
of  the  Captain  and  his  brother. 

Did  it  occasion  any  difference  between 
the  Princess  and  the  Captain  ? — No,  I 
did  not  observe  it. 

Do  you  remember  a person  of  the 
name  of  Bergami  being  in  the  service  of 
her  Royal  Highness? — I was  often  in 
company  with  the  Queen  when  Bergami 
attended. 


How  did  Bergami  conduct  himself? — 
In  the  common  way  in  which  a servant 
would. 

How  did  her  Royal  Highness  conduct 
herself  ? — In  the  manner  that  a mistress 
would  conduct  herself. 

Did  you  ever  observe  any  impropriety 
of  conduct  between  the  Princess  and 
Bergami  ? — Never. 

When  did  you  quit  her  Royal  High- 
ness’s service  ? — I sent  in  my  resignation 
in  the  year  1817. 

What  was  your  reason  for  resigning  ? 
—My  brother  wrote  requesting  me  to  re- 
turn. 

While  at  Civita  Vecchia  did  you  sec 
Bergami  ? — I did. 

Will  you  try  and  recollect  with  accu- 
racy whether  you  did  not  see  him  at  Ci- 
vita Vecchia  walking  with  the  Princess? 
— The  Princess  and  I frequently  walked 
out  together,  and  Bergami  attended ; he 
did  not  walk  with  us,  but  a little  way 
behind  us. 

Cross-  ex  am  in  ed. — W ill  yott  take  upon 
you  to  swear  that  on  none  of  those  occa- 
sions her  Royal  Highness  walked  arm  in 
arm  with  Bergami  ? — I have  no  recollec- 
tion of  it. 

Will  you  take  upon  yourself  to  swear 
that  she  did  not  ? — I can  only  say  that  I 
have  no  recollection  of  it ; as  far  as  1 re- 
collect, Bergami  attended  at  a little  dis- 
tance, unless  he  was  called  to  be  asked  a 
question. 

Then  I understand  you  will  not  swear 
that  the  Princess  did  not  on  that  occasion 
walk  arm  in  arm  with  Bergami  ? — I cer- 
tainly do  not  recollect  that  she  did. 

But  you  will  not  swear  that  she  did 
not? — I cannot  positively  swear,  but  I 
never  was  struck  ny  it. 

Why,  if  such  a thing  had  happened, 
must  it  not  have  struck  you  ? — I suppose 
it  would,  and  therefore  I imagine  it  did 
not  happen. 

You  filled  the  office  of  lady  of  the  bed- 
chamber?— I did. 

That  did  not  necessarily  lead  you  into 
her  Royal  Highness's  bed-room  r — Very 
frequently  it  did ; frequently  she  sent 
for  me. 

At  Naples  ? — At  Naples. 

Was  the  Princess  always  alone  on  those 
occasions  ? — Not  always  alone,  certainly ; 
sometimes  there  were  persons  with  her. 

Do  you  recollect  ever  upon  these  occa- 
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sions  seeing  Bergami  in  the  bed-room  ? — 
I have  seen  him  myself  in  the  bed-room, 
because  we  dined  in  die  bed-room.  I 
dined  in  the  bed-room  with  the  Pri  .ess 
and  William  Austin,  and  Bergami  used 
to  wait  upon  us  as  servant. 

Had  any  application  been  made  to  you 
to  join  her  Royal  Highness  in  Germany 
before  you  took  the  resolution  of  quit- 
ting?— Yes,  there  had. 

How  long  before  ? — I cannot  accurate- 
ly remember  how  long. 

[[Bergami  attended  as  courier  on  the 
journey  from  Naples  to  Home,  and  from 
Rome  to  Civita  Vecchia.[] 

Does  your  ladyship  recollect  whether 
Bergami  accompanied  the  carriage  as  cou- 
rier in  that  part  of  the  journey  ? — I be- 
lieve he  did  ; but  I am  not  so  positive  in 
my  recollection  of  his  being  present  on 
this  as  ou  the  former  part  of  the  jour- 
ney. 

Does  your  ladyship  recollect  Bergami 
riding  up  to  the  carriage  in  the  former 
part  of  the  journey,  and  addressing  her 
Royal  Highness,  and  saving — “ a boirc , 
Madame  1” — I recollect  nis  coming  up  to 
ask  for  something  to  eat  or  drink,  and  her 
Royal  Highness  giving  him  something 
when  calleid. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  it  was  before 
or  after  he  was  called  ? — I have  no  dis- 
tinct recollection,  but  I think  it  was  af- 
ter. 

Was  it  a bottle  which  her  Royal  High- 
ness handed  to  Bergami  ? — Yes,  it  was  a 
bottle  of  wine. 

Did  he  drink  on  receiving  it  ? — I think 
he  did. 

From  the  bottle,  without  a glass  ? — I 
.think  so. 

Did  he  afterwards  return  the  bottle  to 
her  Royal  Highness  ? — I cannot  positive- 
ly say ; but  l fancy  he  did. 

After  you  had  made  up  your  mind  to 
quit  the  service  of  her  Majesty,  did  you 
not  state  to  some  person  that  you  found 
a vast  relief  to  your  mind  in  having  come 
to  that  resolution? — I have  no  distinct 
recollection  of  having  stated  that. 

Your  ladyship  says  you  have  no  dis- 
tinct recollection  of  having  made  this 
statement ; but  do  you  remember  having 
said  any  tiling  to  the  same  purpose  or  ef- 
fect?— No;  I may  have  said  something 
like  it,  but  I do  not  think  I ever  did. 


Perhaps  I may  be  able  to  call  the  cir- 
cumstance a little  more  to  your  lady- 
ship’s recollection.  After  your  determi- 
nation to  leave  the  Princess  of  Wales,  did 
you  not  say  that  that  determination  was 
a vast  relief  to  your  mind,  for  that  no 
woman  with  any  regard  to  her  character, 
would  wish  to  continue  with  her  Royal 
Highness  ? — I do  not  recollect  having  said 
any  such  thing,  or  used  any  such  words. 

Does  your  ladyship  recollect  having 
said  any  thing  to  that  effect  ? — No. 

Will  your  ladyship  undertake  to  say 
that  you  did  not  state  those  words,  or 
make  use  of  words  to  tliat  effect?— I 
have  no  recollection  of  ever  having  used 
any  such  words. 

I understand  your  ladyship  will  not 
undertake  to  say  that  you  did  not  make 
use  of  these  very  words  ? — I say  I do  not 
remember  having  made  use  of  theni.  I 
have  no  recollection  of  them. 

Your  ladyship  having  said  thatyou  have 
no  recollection  of  those  words,  I wish  to 
ask  whether  your  ladyship  will  under- 
take to  say  that  you  never  did  make  use 
of  them  ? — I can  only  say  that  I think  it 
extremely  improbable  I should  have  used 
such  words,  and  1 do  not  recollect  that  I 
ever  did. 

I understand  that  your  ladyship  will 
not  say  that  you  did  not  make  use  of 
those  words  ? — I can  only  repeat  that  I 
have  no  recollection  of  having  used  them, 
and  I think  it  very  improbable  tliat  I 
should. 

Will  your  ladyship  undertake  to  say 
that  you  have  not  made  use  of  words  to 
that  effect  more  than  once  ? — I hive  no 
recollection  of  using  them  at  all. 

Your  ladyship,  however,  will  not  un- 
dertake to  say  that  you  have  not  used 
them  more  than  once? — I can  onlyre- 
peat  what  I said  before,  that  1 have  no 
recollection  of  using  any  such  words,  and 
that  I do  not  think  it  probable  I ever  did 
use  them. 

Did  you  not  say,  on  quitting  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  that,  if  i( 
had  not  been  for  the  desire  you  had  to 
assist  an  individual  with  what  you  saved 
from  that  service,  you  would  have  quit- 
ted it  long  before  ? — It  is  very  possible 
that  I may  have  used  these  words,  but  i 
do  not  distinctly  recollect  having  u*d 
them.  I think  it,  however,  jwssible. 
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Having  recalled  those  kst  words  to 
your  ladyship’s  recollection,  I would  beg 
to  know  whether  the  former  did  not  pass 
at  the  same  time  ? — I have  no  recollec- 
tion of  having  used  the  former  words, 
and  do  not  think  I ever  used  them.  I 
have  no  distinct  recollection  at  what  time 
I said,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  my  de- 
sire to  assist  an  individual,  I would  have 
quitted  her  Royal  Highness's  service 
sooner;  but  certainly  I do  not  think  that  I 
coupled  that  observation  with  any  words 
implying  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  her 
Royal  Highness. 

Does  your  ladyship  say  that  vou  recol- 
lect you  did  not  couple  the  observation 
about  leaving  her  Royal  Highness’s  ser- 
vice with  the  former  words  ? — As  far  as 
1 recollect  I did  not. 

But  your  ladyship  will  not  be  positive  ? 
— 1 can  only  say  that  I have  no  kind  of 
recollection,  and  think  it  not  at  all  pro- 
bable. 

Do  I understand  your  ladyship  that 
you  do  not  say  positively  that  it  was  not 
so ? — I have  no  recollection  of  ever  saying 
that  no  woman  of  character  would  wish 
to  continue  with  the  Queen. 

Your  ladyship  must  perceive  that  this 
is  not  an  answer  to  my  question,  whether 
you  can  positively  say  it  was  not  so  ? — 
1 can  only  say  that  I have  not  the  least 
recollection  of  having  said  so  to  any  body 
at  any  time. 

Re-examined. — The  Solicitor-General 
has  asked  you  a question  relative  to  a 
communication  on  your  resignation.  To 
whom  was  it  made  r — To  my  husband. 

To  any  one  else  ? — No. 

Is  Mr  Lindsay  at  present  in  distressed 
circumstances  ? — Y es. 

Has  he.  been  so  for  a considerable  pe- 
riod?— For  some  years. 

Hid  you  experience  any  difficulty, 
while  in  her  Royal  Highness’s  service, 
respecting  the  payment  of  your  sa- 
lary?—Yes,  at  one  time  there  was  a good 
'hal  of  arrears  due. 

Hid  any  other  circumstance  occur  in 
1M7  which  might  have  rendered  your 
situation  in  her  Royal  Highness’s  service 
disagreeable  to  you  ? — Yes  ; being  obli- 
ged to  attend  at  a time  Qhere  her  ladyship 
was  much  affected]] — if  my  attendance 
had  been  required  there,  because  I was 
thenunder  great  depression  of  spirits. 


Had  you  not  lost  some  near  relative;  at 
that  time  ? — Yes ; two. 

Were  they  not  the  late  Lard  Guilford 
and  Lady  Glenbervie  ? — Yes. 

I wish  to  ask  whether  you  yourself 
ever  observed  in  the  conduct  of  her  Ma- 
jesty, any  impropriety  which  induced 
you  to  leave  her  service  ? — I never  my- 
self observed  any  impropriety  to  induce 
me  to  resign. 

Examined  by  the  Peers. — The  Earl  of 
DoxouGHMoru;. — There  was  nothing 
improper  that  you  have  seen?— No,  1 
have  not  seen  any  impropriety. 

Was  there  any  report  ? (A  general  call 
of  “ Order,  order.”) 

The  Earl  of  Donoughmore. — I only 
ask  the  reason  which  induced  her  lady- 
ship to  quit  the  service  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales. 

Mr  Brougham  objected  to  such  a 
question  being  asked. 

The  Lord  Chancellor.  It  is  cer- 
tainly competent  for  any  Noble  Lord  to 
ask  whether  there  was  any  other  reason 
which  induced  her  ladyship  to  quit  her 
Royal  Highness’s  service. 

Mr  Brougham. — Reports  of  a very 
atrocious  nature  may  have  gone  forth 
against  her  Majesty. 

The  Earl  of  Donoughmore. — Order, 
order.  I ask  only  into  the  reason  of 
quitting  her  Royal  Highness’s  service. 

The  Lord  Chancellor. — No  report 
of  any  kind  can  be  evidence  to  your 
Lordships. 

The  Earl  of  Donoughmore  proceed- 
ed.— Had  your  ladyship  any  other  reasons 
except  those  which  you  have  mentioned 
for  quitting  the  Princess  of  Wales? — 
There  was  nothing  seen  improper;  but 
the  reports  were  of  so  unpleasant  and 
degrading  a nature  as  to  operate  on  my 
mind  in  quitting  her  Royal  Highness. 

By  Lord  Calthorpe. — During  your 
ladyship’s  acquaintance  with  the  conduct 
of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  did  you  ob- 
serve any  familiarity  on  the  part  of  her 
Royal  Highness  with  her  menial  ser- 
vants, both  male  and  female? — I only 
observed  that  her  Majesty  was  particu- 
larly affable  and  familiar  to  all  her  ser- 
vants. 

Did  your  ladyship  think  that  her  Ma- 
jesty’s familiarity  towards  her  servants 
exceeded  what  is  usual  in  the  higher 
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classes  hi  this  country? — I think  the 
higher  classes  are  more  condescending 
towards  their  servants  than  the  class  be- 
low them.  Her  Majesty  was  particular- 
ly so. 

Was  her  Majesty’s  condescension  pe- 
culiar even  in  foreign  society  ? — Perhaps. 
I am  no  good  judge  of  foreign  manners. 
Foreigners  are  more  apt  to  converse  with 
their  servants  than  the  English  are. 
They  have  less  reserve.  Her  Royal 
Highness  had  that  familiarity  which  I 
observed  in  foreigners  conversing  with 
their  servants. 

Did  the  familiarity  of  her  Royal  High- 
ness greatly  exceed  the  degree  of  famili- 
arity you  had  seen  among  the  foreigners 
by  the  opportunities  your  ladyship  had 
of  seeing  foreign  society  ? — No,  not 
greatly. 

By  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale. — Your 
ladyship  mentioned  that  you  had  a com- 
munication from  your  brother,  the  Earl 
of  Guilford ; did  your  brother  in  that 
letter  advise  you  to  quit  the  service  of 
the  Princess  of  Wales?  was  that  your 
brother’s  advice  ? — It  was. 

Have  you  the  letter  in  your  posses- 
sion ? — No,  I have  not. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  asked  her 
ladyship — Do  you  know  whether  the  let- 
ter is  in  existence  or  not  ? — I believe  not. 
I did  not  keep  it. 

Did  you  make  any  search  for  it? — No, 
I have  not  searched  for  it. 

After  some  farther  conversation  the 
Earl  of  Liverpool  said  he  wished  to 
know  where  they  were — was  a search  or- 
dered or  not  ? 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  if  any 
Noble  Lord  desired  search  to  be  made, 
he  might  order  to  that  effect.  But  if  any 
question  should  arise  upon  the  letter,  af- 
ter it  was  ascertained  whether  the  letter 
could  be  found  or  not,  that  question 
could  not  be  asked  now.  But  if  it  con- 
tained only  reports,  it  was  impossible 
that  any  question  respecting  such  reports 
could  be  asked. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  desired  that 
a search  should  be  made  for  the  letter. 

The  Lo  r i)  C h a n c e l lo  r.— Search  must 
be  made  for  the  letter. 

Mr  Brougham  (Lady  Charlotte  Lind- 
say having  withdrawn.)  We  undertake, 
my  I xml  a. 


The  Lord  Chancellor.— If  Lai| 
Charlotte  Lindsay  can  find  or  em* 
find  the  letter,  you  will  communkucn 
the  house. 

Mr  Brougham.— Mo6t  undoubtajr, 
my  Lord. 

Lady  Charlotte  afterwards  appeal 
again  at  their  Lordships’  bar,  aztd  vs 
re-examined  by  the  Lord  Cbancelkr. 

Has  your  ladyship  searched  f®  & 
letter? — Yes,  my  lord,  I have. 

Have  you  been  able  to  find  it?— Si, 
I have  not. 

Do  you  believe  it  not  to  be  in  existtfiff' 
— I have  reason  to  think  it  not  in  es a- 
ence. 

Have  you  reason  to  think  it  can  be  s’ 
where  else  than  in  your  own  possesic 
—No. 

By  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale.— Ce 
Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  state  the  groans 
of  her  brother’s  request,  as  stated  in  ii : 
letter  ? — I have  no  distinct  recofictus 
of  any  thing  contained  in  that  letter,  ch 
cept  an  advice  that  I should  resign  ej 
situation,  and  some  pecuniary  arrange- 
ments that  were  to  take  place  between  & 

Does  her  ladyship’s  recollection  let! 
her  to  think  that  that  advice  was  gifts 
her  without  any  cause  assigned? 

Mr  Brougham  objected  to  the  font 'i 
this  question,  which  w as  then  putbftfc 
Earl  of  Lauderdale  in  this  manner: 

Can  her  ladyship  say  whether  her  bro- 
ther gave  his  advice  without  assign* 
any  cause  for  it  ? — I don't  recollect,  i 
that  letter,  his  assigning  a cause ; be:  I 
have  some  indistinct  idea  that  the  reosti 
to  which  I have  before  alluded  roust  iuw 
been  mentioned  in  that  letter,  though  I 
cannot  positively  say. 

What  reports  does  your  ladyship  d- 
lude  to  ? — Reports  that  I mentioned  8 
answer  to  a question  put  to  me  yestenb> 
by  a noble  lord — reports  of  an  unpL* 
sant  and  degrading  nature,  that  have  in- 
fluenced me  in  resigning  my  situation. 

By  Lord  Ekskine. — Are  those  then- 
ports  which  your  ladyship  said  had 
been  confirmed,  but  contradicted,  by  yetf 
own  observations  ? — Yes. 

William  Carrington, 
£Was  at  Naples  as  servant  to  Sir  V. 
Gell.  Bergami  slept  the  first  night  in  * 
very  small  room  above  Sicard’s  the  stew- 
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ard ; but  as  he  could  not  stand  upright 
in  it,  he  was  removed  next  night  to  ano- 
ther. 

Mr  Brougham  having  now  put  a 
question  relative  to  what  Majocci  had 
said  of  Baron  Ompteda,  the  Attorney- 
General  objected,  that  any  such  speech 
could  by  no  means  be  received  as  evidence, 
and  that  the  opposite  counsel  could  have 
no  title  to  put  the  question,  unless  Ma- 
jocci had  been  asked  whether  he  ever  had 
any  conversation  with  Carrington  on  the 
subject.  Mr  Brougham  urged,  that  Ma- 
jocci having  been  asked  if  he  remembered 
certain  circumstanccsrelative  to  Ompteda, 
if  he  could  be  proved  to  have  mentioned 
iD  detail  these  circumstances  to  the  pre- 
sent witness,  his  evidence  would  be  ma- 
terially invalidated.  After  a great  deal 
of  discussion,  and  a reference  to  the 
Judges,  it  was  determined  that  Majocci 
should  be  recalled,  and  the  omitted  ques- 
tion put  to  him  by  the  Court.]] 

Did  you  know  Majocci,  or  meet  him  at 
a place  called  Rucchinelli,  not  far  distant 
from  Home,  at  any  time? — I recollect 
extremely  well  that  I met  him  there. 

Did  he  there  speak  to  you  concerning 
Baron  Ompteda  ? — I had  conversation  with 
him  on  one  occasion,  if  not  on  more  oc- 
casions than  one,  as  regarded  her  Royal 
Highness,  and  also  about  Baron  Ompteda. 

Wliat  did  he  there  say  to  you  upon 
those  subjects? — I recollect  his  saving 
that  the  Baron  had  employed  one  of  the 
servants  to  procure  false  keys. 

Did  he  shew  you  the  keys  that  were  to 
be  imitated,  accordingto  his  own  account? 
— Yes,  he  did,  at  Como. 

Did  he  ever  state  to  you  that  he  knew 
a person  to  have  been  so  employed,  and 
that,  if  he  had  had  his  own  pleasure,  he 
would  kill  that  person  “ like  a dog?" — I 
recollect  his  saying  so. 

Did  he  ever  say,  in  your  hearing,  that 
Baron  Ompteda  was  an  ungrateful  fellow, 
and  that  ne  brought  suspicion  on  the 
servants?  — I can  recollect  his  saying 
something  to  that  effect. 

Did  he  frequently  talk  to  you  about  the 
Baron  ? — y es,  frequently. 

At  various  places  ? at  Antwerp,  for  in- 
stance ? — Certainly. 

Cross-examined. — What  led  to  this  con- 
versation?— Majocci  was  talking  of  the 
disrespect  that  Baron  Ompteda  had  shewn 


to  the  Princess,  and  saying  that  he  should 
like  to  have  satisfaction  for  it. 

What  gave  rise  to  this  conversation  ? 
— It  was  the  general  talk  of  the  house. 

This  was  in  the  month  of  July  1817? 
—Yes. 

Did  you  begin  the  conversation,  or  did 
he  commence  it  with  you? — He  com- 
menced it  with  me. 

And  in  the  manner  you  have  now  sta- 
ted ? — Y es,  he  did. 

He  began  by  stating  that  Ompteda  had 
behaved  ungratefully  ? — Yes. 

And  that  he  had  employed  the  posti- 
lion and  chambermaid  to  steal  the  keys 
of  the  Queen  ? — Yes. 

Was  that  the  precise  way  in  which  he 
commenced  ? — The  first  words  were, 
“ Have  you  heard  of  the  affairs  of  Omp- 
teda ?" 

Those  affairs  that  had  been  talked  of 
in  the  house? — Yes. 

He  asked  you  whether  you  had  heard 
of  those  affairs? — Yes. 

What  did  you  say? — I said  I heard 
something  of  them,  by  which  means  he 
began,  and  told  me  the  whole  over  again. 

Then  he  had  told  you  of  them  before 
that  ? — He  talked  about  them  in  the  ser- 
vants’ hall,  when  I wras  in  the  servants’ 
hall,  with  other  servants. 

What  other  servants  were  there? — 
I think  there  were  at  the  livery-servants’ 
table  eight  or  ten,  together  with  other 
people  belonging  to  the  house. 

Marquis  of  Buckingham. — You  sta- 
ted that  you  had  been  in  the  King’s  ser- 
vice ? — Yes. 

A midshipman  in  the  navy? — Yes. 

How  long  have  you  quitted  the  service  ? 
— I left  it  in  1811. 

How  long  did  you  remain  in  it?— 
About  twelve  months. 

Did  you  enter  the  service  of  Sir  W. 
Gell  immediately  after  you  left  the  navy  ? 
— Yes,  immediately. 

Do  you  understand  Italian? — Yes. 

Very  well  ? — Not  very  well. 

Can  you  speak  the  language? — Yes. 

So  as  to  be  understood — to  enable  you 
to  make  your  way  in  Italy? — Yes. 

In  what  language  did  Majocci  hold  the 
conversation  with  you  ? — In  Italian. 

Did  any  one  interpret  between  you  ? — 
No,  I understood  hnn  perfectly  well. 

I suppose  you  cannot  speak  Italian  suf- 
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ficicmly  well  to  state  the  original  words 
Majocci  made  use  of  as  to  Baron  Omp- 
teda ; give  the  expression  to  us,  therefore, 
in  English  ? — Majoeci  said,  that  he  and 
the  servants,  generally,  had  made  up  their 
minds,  if  they  met  Ompteda,  to  give  him 
a good  thrashing,  and  kill  him  if  they 
could. 

Was  that  all  that  passed  about  Onrp- 
teda? — It  was  all  he  said  about  killing 
Ompteda. 

Then  you  mean  to  say,  that  he  never 
said  any  thing  to  you  respecting  killing 
Ompteda,  except  those  words  you  have 
stated  ? — He  said  farther,  that  he  was  for- 
bidden to  do  so  by  Lieutenant  Hou- 
nam. 

Was  that  all  that  passed  on  the  subject 
of  beating  or  killing  Ompteda? — That 
was  all. 

The  Earl  of  Enniskillen.— You  said 
you  were  a midshipman  in  the  Poictiers, 
what  time  were  you  there,  and  why  were 
you  discharged  ? — I did  not  like  tne  sea, 
and  Sir  J.  Beresford  procured  my  dis- 
charge. 

By  Lord  Colville. — Have  you  got  a 
certificate  from  Sir  John  Beresford? — 
Yes,  I got  a certificate,  but  I have  it  not 
now. 

You  had  a certificate,  but  you  have  lost 
it?— Yes. 

What  situation  did  you  occupy  in  the 
Poictiers  ? — I was  a midshipman. 

How  long  were  you  a midshipman  in 
the  Poictiers  ? — I don't  know  exactly. 

By  the  Duke  of  Clarenc e. — Y ou  were 
never  in  his  Majesty’s  service  previously 
to  serving  in  the  Poictiers  ? — No. 

When  you  entered,  how  were  you  ra- 
ted ; whether  as  a midshipman,  or  as  a 
youngster?— I went  with  Sir  John  Be- 
resford. 

Were  you  at  once  rated  as  a midship- 
man ?■ — I am  not  sure  that  I was  at  the 
time,  but  I was  rated  as  a midshipman 
when  I left  the  Poictiers. 

The  witness  is  perfectly  sure  that  he 
left  his  Majesty's  service  for  nothing  else 
hut  at  his  own  request? — Yes,  I am  sure 
I left  it  at  my  own  request. 

John  Jacob  Sicaud, 

£Had  served  the  Marquis  of  Stafford  ten 
years  as  cook,  and  was  engaged  by  the 
Princess  of  Wales  in  the  same  capacity. 

15 


By  the  orders  of  Sir  William  GcB,  Ik- 
hired  Bergaroi/1  „ _ ^ 

Do  you  recoflect  the  house  her  Sop] 
Highness  lived  in  the  first  night  at 
pies? — Yes. 

Was  there  sufficient  accommodatk*i  fir 
her  Royal  Highness  and  her  suite  ? — 
conveniently. 

Were  other  arrangements  made  the  Jby 
after?  — Yes,  several  alterations 
made. 

Do  you  recollect  where  Bergami 
her  was  thefirst  night? — Yes,  ftwj 
Charles  Harford  slept,  or  som ewhere  tfaae, 
over  Lady  Elizabeth’s  room. 

Did  he  continue  to  sleep  there  ? — I be- 
lieve for  one  night  or  two  only. 

Did  he  then  remove  to  another  due* 
her? — Yes. 

Who  appointed  the  other  chamber?— 
I did. 

What  chamber  was  it? — A small  ca- 
binet. 

Did  you  make  that  arrangement  by  the 
direction  of  her  Royal  Highness  ?— No,  I 
did  not.  _ 

Did  her  Royal  Highness  converse  irfd! 
you  yourself? — Many  times. 

In  what  manner  did  her  Royal  High- 
ness converse  with  her  servants  ? — Gear- 
rally  uncommon  kind,  almost  to  a fault 

Was  this  manner  of  her  Majesty  gene- 
ral towards  all  her  servants,  or  was  iteee- 
fined  to  one  individual  ? — It  was  general 
to  all. 

Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  waft 
near  her  Royal  Highness,  or  with  her?— 
Many  times,  by  her  Royal  Highnew’s 
command. 

Did  you  ever  walk  so  with  her  Roysl 
Highness  in  a garden  ? — Yes,  in  the  gar- 
den and  pleasure-grounds  at  Blackhead 
many  times. 

On  those  occasions  did  her  Royal  High- 
ness talk  with  you?— Yes,  very  conde- 
scendingly. 

Has  her  Royal  Highness  ever  had  oc- 
casion to  take  your  arm  when  so  walking? 
— No,  except  when  ascending  steps,  or  a 
rising  ground,  and  sometimes  in  course  of 
conversation  her  Royal  Highness  did  me 
the  honour  of  laying  hold  of  my  arm,  and 
saying,  “ Do  you  understand  what  I 
mean?  do  you  agree  with  me?"  Your 
Lordships  see  how  I hold  the  ann.  (J 
faugh.) 
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How  long  did  you  walk  so?-— About 
lalf  an  hour  perhaps. 

Do  you  remember  a masked  ball  at 
Naples?— Yes. 

Was  it  given  by  her  Royal  Highness  ? 
-Yes. 

To  the  Court  of  Naples  ? — Yes. 

Who  had  the  management  of  it? — I 
lad  the  management. 

Did  any  one  assist  you  in  the  manage- 
ment?— Yes,  Mr  Parelli. 

Who  is  Parelli  ?— He  is  a very  respect- 
able person,  a merchant,  known  to  some 
rf  your  Lordships ; he  is  known  to  Lord 
Landaff. 

Were  any  of  the  suite  masked  ? — Yes, 
Hieronymus  and  I went  together. 

How  were  you  dressed  ? — As  Turks. 

Do  you  happen  to  recollect  her  Royal 
Highness  attending  that  masquerade  her- 
Ku?— Yes. 

Did  she  wear  onedress  or  more  dresses  ? 
—I  recollect  two  dresses. 

Do  you  recollect  what  her  Royal  High- 
ness's dresses  were  ? — One  was  a kind  of 
country  dress,  and  the  other  a Turkish 
dress. 

You  are  no  longer  in  her  Majesty's 
service  ? — I have  a pension  as  long  as  her 
Majesty  is  pleased  to  give  it. 

Cross-examined. — What  amount  of  pen- 
sion have  you  ? — Four  hundred  pounds 
a-year. 

Depending  on  her  Majesty's  pleasure  ? 
—Entirely  so. 

You  entered  her  Majesty's  servicesome- 
time before  she  went  abroad,  and  left  her 
Majesty  at  Naples? — Her  Majesty  left 
me.  (y|  laugh.) 

When  did  you  join  her  Royal  High- 
ness again  ? — Not  till  I went  to  inform 
her  Majesty  of  the  news  of  the  King's 
death. 

So  that  the  only  time  you  speak  to  is 
during  the  time  of  her  Majesty’s  resi- 
dence at  Naples  ?— Exactly,  yes. 

With  respect  to  the  apartment  occu- 
pied by  Bergami  at  Naples,  had  it  not  a di- 
rect communication  by  a passage  with  the 
apartment  occupied  by  the  Princess? — 
Not  exactly  so,  but  through  several  doors. 

Was  there  a small  cabinet  contiguous 
10  ^e  apartment  of  Bergami? — There 
were  several : two. 

Was  there  a public  passage  leading  from 
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the  bed-room  of  Bergami  to  the  bed-room 
of  the  Princess  ? — Yes. 

Was  there,  beyond  that  passage,  and 
parallel  to  it,  a smaller  passage,  leading 
the  whole  length  ?— There  was. 

Was  there  at  the  end  of  that  passage 
a small  cabinet  ? — Not  to  my  recollec- 
tion. 

Was  it  so  constructed  that  a part  of  the 
passage  might  be  enclosed  so  as  to  form 
a small  cabinet  ? — I cannot  answer  what 
might  be  done. 

Was  there  not  a communication  along 
that  passage,  through  those  doors  you 
described,  to  the  bed-room  of  the  Prin- 
cess?— Yes. 

Did  any  body  sleep  there  ?— Not  that 
I know  of. 

The  rooms  in  which  Hieronymus,  Dr 
Holland,  and  William  Austin  slept,  all 
communicated  with  the  other  wiue  and 
public  passage  ? — They  did. 

And  there  was  no  person  slept  in  the 
line  of  communication  you  pointed  out 
between  the  room  of  the  Princess  and  the 
room  allotted  to  Bergami  ? — I understood 
that  when  Bergami  was  ill,  a servant  was 
to  have  slept  there,  but  I never  saw  it 

Then,  with  that  exception,  there  was 
nothing  to  interrupt  the  communication, 
provided  the  parties  were  desirous  of 
communicating,  between  one  room  and 
another? — I do  not  recollect  that  there 
was. 

Have  you  not  been  on  the  Continent 
to  bring  over  witnesses  ? — I had  a letter 
from  her  Majesty  to  Carlsruhe. 

Did  you  bring  over  any  witnesses  to 
this  country  ? — No. 

By  Lord  Ellenborough. — Did  you 
make  any  observation  as  to  Bergami's 
manners  ? — They  were  proper. 

Did  he  seem  superior  to  the  situation 
for  which  he  was  hired  ? — I believe  he 
was  not  quite  so  chatty  as  the  Italians 
generally  are.  I believe  he  behaved  pro- 
perly as  far  as  I saw. 

Did  his  manners  appear  to  be  superior 
to  his  situation  ? — Not  particularly  so  ; 
he  was  very  civil  and  obliging. 

You  did  not  consider  him  too  much  of 
a gentleman  to  act  as  courier  ? — Not  ex- 
actly so ; he  never  shewed  himself  in  that 
way : he  never  refused  to  do  any  thing 
when  he  was  told. 
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Were  his  manners  rather  those  of  a 
gentleman  than  of  a courier  ? — He  might 
nave  been  rather  more  of  a gentleman 
than  of  the  lower  sort. 

Da  Henry  Holland, 

T Accompanied  her  Royal  Highness  as 
physician,  was  with  her  at  Naples  and 
Genoa,  left  her  at  Venice.]  f 

Did  you  know  a person  in  her  Royal  High- 
ness's service  named  Bergami  ? — I did. 

Did  he  dine  with  her  Royal  Highness 
while  you  were  at  Genoa  ? — He  did  not. 

During  the  period  you  resided  with  her 
Royal  Highness,  what  conduct  did  she 
observe  towards  Bergami  ? — Always  that 
conduct  which  became  a mistress  towards 
her  servant. 

What  did  you  observe  to  be  the  con- 
duct of  Bergami  towards  her  Royal  High- 
ness ? — Never  any  other  than  unpresu- 
ming and  respectful. 

W as  there  any  understanding,  before 
you  left  England,  as  to  the  period  which 
you  were  to  stay  with  her  Royal  High- 
ness ? — There  was  a general  understand- 
ing that  I was  to  stay  a year  and  a half 
or  two  years. 

At  wnat  place  did  you  quit  her  Royal 
Highness’s  suite  ? — At  Venice. 

Had  there  been  any  conversation  as  to 
your  leaving  her  Royal  Highness  before 
you  arrived  at  Venice  ? — There  had  at 
Milan. 

At  whose  suggestion  was  it  that  you 
went  on  to  Venice? — It  was  my  own. 

When  you  left  her  Royal  Highness  at 
Venice,  was  it  understood  that  you  were 
to  quit  her  household  entirely,  or  to  re- 
turn?— It  was  understood  tliat  I was  to 
return. 

Did  you  leave  articles  belonging  to  you 
in  the  household  of  her  Royal  Highness, 
with  the  intention  of  returning? — I did. 

What  was  the  occasion  of  your  leaving 
the  Princess  at  Venice  and  coming  to  Eng- 
land ? — At  Milan  her  Royal  H ighness  sug- 
gested to  me  that  I might  make  a tour  of 
six  weeks  to  Switzerland.  I expressed  my 
wish  that,  instead  of  going  there,  I should 
be  allowed  to  return  for  a short  time  to 
England,  on  private  business.  Her  Royal 
Highness  agreed.  It  then  became  mere- 
ly a question  whether  I should  go  first  to 
Venice,  or  return  straight  to  England.  I 
preferred  the  former. 


Cross-examined. — Are  you  acquainted 
with  a minister  at  York  ? — I am. 

Having  reminded  you  of  that,  allow 
me  now  to  ask  whether  you  ever  stated 
to  that  gentleman  that  you  disapproved 
of  her  Royal  Highness’s  conduct  towards 
Bergami  ? — I never  have. 

Have  you  ever  informed  any  person 
whatever  that  you  did  not  think  the  con- 
duct of  her  Royal  Highness  was  proper, 
or  words  to  that  effect  ? — I have  never 
stated  any  thing  to  that  effect. 

I ask  not  with  reference  to  Bergami. 
but  whether  you  have  not  made  any  ob- 
servation of  this  kind  ? — I am  so  satisfied 

» 

of  the  negative,  that  I can  venture  to 
swear  it 

We  all  know.  Dr  Holland,  that  yon 
have  published  some  travels.  I wish  to 
know  whether,  in  publishing  them,  yon 
have  had  occasion  to  alter  any  opinion 
ou  had  previously  entertained  respecting 
er  Royal  Highness? 

Air  Wilde  objected  to  this  question. 

The  Solicitor-General  then  put 
tlie  following : 

Have  you  always  entertained  the  same 
opinion  which  you  now  have  respecting 
her  Royal  Highness  ? — I feel  it  quite  im- 
possible to  describe  all  the  fluctuation} 
of  opinion  I may  liave  had  at  different 
times ; but  of  this  I am  satisfied— that  1 
do  not  recollect  any  change  whatever  in  my 
opinion  respecting  her  Royal  Highness. 

By  Lord  Erskine. — During  the  whole 
time  of  your  attendance  on  tne  Princess 
at  all  places,  did  you  ever  observe  any  in- 
decent, immodest,  or  improper  conduct 
in  her  Royal  Highness  ? — I have  not. 

By  Earl  Grey. — Have  you,  during anv 

Srt  of  your  residence  with  her  Koyai 
ighness,  observed  any  thing  in  her 
Royal  Highness  s conduct  which  was  cal- 
culated to  bring  disgrace  upon  this  coun- 
try ? — As  far  as  I can  say,  decidedly  not 
By  the  Earl  of  Harrowby.— VVhit 
kind  of  Italian  did  the  Countess  of  Oldi 
speak  ? — Very  much- that  kind  of  Italian 
which  is  spoken  in  Lombardy. 

Is  that  dialect  generally  spoken  by  per- 
sons of  fashion  and  education  ? — I have 
heard  it  spoken  by  persons  of  education 
and  fashion,  when  conversing  with  each 
other;  but  almost  all  such  persons bare 
been  capable  of  speaking  tne  pure  Ita- 
lian. 


V 
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lid  you  ever  hear  the  Countess  of  01- . 
ipeat  pure  Italian  ? — It  would  be  very 
icult,  upon  my  recollection  only,  to 
whether  it  was  pure  or  not. 
dr  Brougham. — You  have  said  that 
ir  salary  did  not  cease  in  June,  1815. 
fish  to  ask  whether  your  salary  has 
sed  since  ? — It  has. 
low  long  ? — Fifteen  months  exactly 
n the  time  I entered  into  her  Majes- 
s service. 

lave  you  any  pension  since  ? — None 
atever. 


Charles  Mills,  Esq. 
lesided  at  Home,  where  he  commonly 
ied  with  the  Princess  during  the  twelve 
ys  she  remained  there.  He  met  there 
ne  of  the  nobility,  and  in  general  the 
st  company.] 

Did  you  see  any  of  their  Eminences 
le  Cardinals)  at  dinner  ? — I never  saw 
y at  dinner. 

At  other  times,  besides  dinner,  did 
ey  attend  ? — They  came  frequently  to 
e evening  parties. 

Was  Berganri  then  her  Royal  High- 
S8s  chamberlain  ? — He  was. 

Did  he,  in  that  character,  dine  at  her 
jyal  Highness’s  table  ? — He  did. 

Did  you  often  see  her  Royal  Highness 
*d  her  chamberlain  Bergami  together  ? 
-Frequently. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  smallest  improp- 
riety of  conduct  between  them  ? — Ne- 
?r. 


Does  this  answer  apply  to  your  obser- 
ition  of  the  Princess  and  Bergami  as 
ell  at  Rome  as  at  other  places  ? — Yes, 
Jrtainly. 

Had  you  the  honour  of  paying  your 
aspects  to  the  Princess  after  sue  became 


lueen? — Yes,  I had. 

When  and  where  ? — At  Rome  in  the 
^ginning  of  the  year. 

Had  sne  then  assumed  the  title  and 
ignity  of  Queen  of  England  ? — She  had. 

About  what  month  was  that  ? — I think 
February,  1820. 

Had  she  two  ladies  of  honour  then  ap- 
pointed to  attend  her  by  the  Roman  go- 
vernment ? — No,  she  had  not. 

Had  she  any  guard  of  honour,  or  any 
those  marks  of  distinction  paid  her, 
J™1  saw  when  she  was  Princess  of 


Did,  in  point  of  fact,  Roman  and  Eng- 
lish persons  of  rank  visit  her  Majesty 
then  to  pay  their  respects? — Yes,  they 
did. 

Do  you  remember  who  they  were  ? — 
I can  speak  of  their  names  as  I saw  them 
entered  in  the  book. 

(Evidence  of  what  he  saw  m the  book 
was  objected  to.) 

Did  you  see  any  of  those  persons  visit 
her  Majesty  ? Speak  of  your  own  know- 
ledge.— I did  not.  I can  only  speak  of 
the  names  as  I saw  them  in  a book  kept 
for  visitors. 

Was  it  then  known  that  the  funeral  of 
his  late  Majesty  had  taken  place  ? — I 
think  it  was. 

Was  Bergami  chamberlain  in  1820  as 
in  1819  ? — He  was. 

Was  there  any  difference  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  her  Majesty's  household  at 
the  different  periods  to  which  you  speak  ? 
— I saw  none. 

Did  you  ever  see  any  thing  in  the  con- 
duct of  these  parties  (the  Queen  and 
Bergami)  derogatory  to  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  the  British  empire,  or  likely  to 
wound  the  moral  feelings  of  the  people 
of  this  country  ? — Never  (with  peculiar 
emphasis.) 

Did  you  in  other  respects,  either  in 

Sublic  or  in  private,  see  the  Queen  con- 
uct  herself  in  any  way  at  which  a 
just  exception  could  be  taken  ? — I never 
did. 


By  Viscount  Falmouth. — Were  you, 
on  the  occasions  when  you  dined  and 
supped  with  the  Countess  Oldi,  introdu- 
ced to  her  by  her  Majesty  ? — Yes,  my 
lord ; I was  introduced  on  the  first  oc- 
casion. 

Did  you  make  any  observation  upon 
her  manners  ? — Her  manners  appeared 
to  me  to  be  unobtrusive  and  natural. 

Were  they  the  manners  of  an  Italian 
lady  ? — I did  not  consider  them  other- 
wise at  all. 


Joseph  Theoline, 

[^Colonel  in  the  Italian  anny,  member 
of  the  French  Legion  of  Honour,  and 
brother  to  a General  of  Division.] 

Did  you  know  Bergami  when  be  served 
in  a military  capacity  in  General  Pino’s 
brigade  ? — I did. 

When  did  you  know  him  first  ? — At  a 
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time  when  he  filled  the  function  of  Quar- 
ter-master in  the  first  regiment  of  Italian 
hussars. 

In  what  year  was  that  ? — It  was  about 
the  conclusion  of  the  year  lbOO,  or  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1801. 

What  was  the  general  conduct  of  Ber- 
gami  at  that  time  ? — The  conduct  of  Ber- 
gami  at  that  time  was  that  of  a non-com- 
missioned officer,  who  had  nothing  to  re- 
proach himself  with  ; and,  in  short,  the 
conduct  of  a good  military  man. 

Did  you  ever  observe  him  holding  any 
intercourse  with  the  General  Galemberti  r 
— Certainly. 

Were  they  of  the  same  country  ? — 
They  came  from  the  same  part  of  Italy, 
as  I understood. 

Did  you  ever  observe  them  at  the  same 
parties  or  suppers  ?— I do  not  recollect ; 
I believe  not. 

Did  you  ever  see  him,  not  at  suppers, 
but  at  evening  parties  ? — I cannot  re- 
collect  to  have  met  him  ; but  I well  know 
that  he  frequented  the  house  of  General 
Galemberti. 

Where  and  in  what  year  was  it  that 
ou  met  with  Bergami  a second  time  ? — 
t was  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  either  in 
1808  or  in  1809,  when  Marshal  St  Cyr 
commanded  a division  of  the  French  ar- 
my at  that  time  entering  the  Spanish 
dominions. 

In  whose  service,  or  in  what  employ- 
ment, was  Bergami  at  that  time  ? — He 
was  engaged  in  the  household  of  General 
Pino,  and  also  attached  to  a division  of 
the  Italian  army. 

What  was  the  treatment  that  he  recei- 
ved from  General  Pino  ? — As  far  as  I had 
the  means  of  observation,  I recollect  that 
he  was  treated  by  General  Pino  with 
much  kindness,  ana  entire  confidence. 

Did  you  yourself  know  General  Pino, 
and  visit  him  subsequently  ? — I visited 
him  whenever  the  service  made  it  incum- 
bent on  me  to  do  so. 

Did  you  ever  see  Bergami  at  any  of 
those  periods  ? — Sometimes,  not  always. 

Do  you,  of  your  own  knowledge,  know 
that  Bergami  sometimes  dined  at  General 
Pino's  table? — I cannot  affirm  that. 

In  what  manner  did  General  Pino 
usually  behave  to  him  ? — He  appeared  to 
me  to  treat  him  on  all  occasions  as  an  in- 
dividual possessing  his  fullest  confidence. 


In  what  estimation  was  Bergami  held 
by  the  other  officers? — He  was  very  well 
liked,  and  considered  as  an  honest  man 
(«n  hounete  homme .) 

By  Earl  Cathcart. — What  are  the 
grades  inferior  to  the  rank  of  quarter- 
master ? — The  lowest  is  that  of  brigadier ; 
then  that  of  marcsch&l  de  logis  ; and  theR 
quarter-master,  which,  however,  some- 
times signifies  the  same  thing. 

You  can  probably  inform  us  whether 
the  rank  of  mareschal  de  logis  corresponds 
with  the  grade  of  sergeant  in  the  infan- 
try ? — It  does. 

Did  you  ever  understand  Bergami  to  be 
General  Pino's  own  servant  ? — No : there 
is  a difference,  in  Italy,  between  the  or- 
dinary office  of  courier,  and  the  same  of- 
fice when  attached  to  personal  rank ; i 
person  in  the  latter  situation  is  not  com- 
monly regarded  as  a domestic  servant. 

Eari,  of  Llandaff 
£Was  at  Naples  in  1815,  when  he  fre- 
quently visited  her  Royal  Highness,  along 
with  the  Countess."! 

What  society  dm  your  lordship  and 
the  Countess  meet  there  ? — The  genera- 
lity of  English  there,  and  all  Neapolitan 
noblesse,  of  course. 

During  the  time  that  your  lordship 
had  that  intercourse  with  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  did  you  observe  any  impropriety 
in  her  conduct  ? — No. 

Did  your  lordship  observe  any  filing 
in  the  demeanour  or  habits — (I  need 
hardly  ask  the  question) — but  aid  you 
observe  any  thing  that  made  it  all  impro- 
per for  you  or  the  Countess  to  associate 
with  her  Royal  Highness  ? — Not  the  least- 

Was  Bergami  there? — Yes. 

Did  you  see  him  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  observe  any  thing  at  all  im- 
proper in  the  conduct  of  her  Royal  High- 
ness towards  Bergami,  or  of  Bergami  to- 
wards her  Royal  Highness  ? — Never. 

Did  your  lordship  ever  afterwards,  af- 
ter leaving  Naples,  meet  with  her  Boyal 
Highness? — Yes,  at  Venice. 

At  what  time  of  the  year  ? — In  June 
or  July.  . 

Does  your  lordship  recollect  at  what 
hotel  you  lived  ?— I believe  it  was  at  the 
Hotel  d'Angleterre. 

Where  did  her  Royal  Highness  live'' 
— At  the  same  hotel. 
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Did  you  there  renew  your  intercourse 
with  her  Royal  Highness  ? — I did. 

Was  the  Countess  with  your  lordship 
there? — Ye3. 

Did  you  there  observe  any  thing  im- 
proper ? — Not  the  least. 

Did  you  ever  happen  to  go  into  her 
Royal  Highness’s  chamber  ? — Y es,  I went 
in  the  morning  ijito  her  sitting-room. 

Did  your  lordship  knock  ?— I cannot 
take  on  myself  to  say. 

Does  your  lordship  recollect  ever  go- 
ing without  knocking  ? — I cannot  recol- 
lect : I rather  think  I did — for  this  rea- 
son, that  I had  a child  to  whom  her 
Royal  Highness  took  a fancy.  But  I am 
not  sure. 

Does  your  lordship  recollect  having 
knocked? — No,  any  more  than  not  ha- 
ring knocked. 

Were  you  in  Italy  any  time  besides 
the  months  you  have  mentioned  ? — I was 
there  two  years. 

Your  lordship  can  say  whether  it  is 
the  practice  in  Italy  for  men  as  well  as 
women  to  visit  ladies  in  the  morning  in 
their  bed-chambers  ? — It  is  very  common 
for  men,  as  well  as  women. 

Do  men,  as  well  as  women,  see  women 
in  bed  ? — Y es. 

Does  your  lordship  know,  from  your 
own  knowledge,  and  your  own  practice 
and  experience  ( a laugh),  that  it  is  so  ? — 
I have  many  times  visited  of  a morning, 
when  the  lady  was  in  bed. 

Was  that  in  the  ordinary  Intercourse  of 
society  ? — It  was. 

Your  lordship  speaks  of  ladies  of  high 
character  and  respectability? — Yes,  so  tar 
as  I know. 

The  Hon.  Keitel  Craven 
[Was  the  Princess’s  Chamberlain  in  181  i, 
and  left  her  at  Naples,  being  four  months 
later  than  had  been  originally  fixed.  Af- 
ter leaving  Milan,  a courier  was  dischar- 
ged.] 

Do  you  recollect,  whether,  in  conse- 
quence of  that  circumstance,  you  applied 
to  the  Grand  Chamberlain  of  Austria  to 
assign  you  a person  to  supply  his  place  ? 
—I  applied  to  the  Marquis  Giziliegliiri 
tor  that  purpose,  who  had  been  appointed 
by  General  Bellegarde  to  attend  on  her 
Royal  Highness,  during  her  stay  at  Mi- 
lan, in  the  capacity  of  chamberlain. 


Did  the  Marquis  Gizilieghiri  mention 
any  person  to  you  as  fit  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  discharged  servant  ? — Yes,  a 
person  whom  I afterwards  found  to  be 
called  Bergami. 

Will  you  state  whether  the  Marquis  re- 
commended Bergami  as  a person  tit  to  be 
received  and  trusted  in  the  service  of  her 
Royal  Highness  ? — I recollect  that  he  did. 
He  recommended  him  very  strongly. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  he  stated  that 
he  had  any  knowledge  of  Bergami’s  fa- 
mily ? — I recollect  that  he  stated  that  he 
had  known  Bergami’s  family  long,  and 
that  he  was  particularly  interested  in  the 
success  of  Bergami. 

Did  you  know  Bergami  before  the  Mar- 
quis recommended  him  as  a fit  person  to 
serve  her  Royal  Highness  ? — Not  at  all. 

Were  you  desired  by  her  Royal  High- 
ness the  Princess  of  Wales  to  make  the 
inquiries  which  you  did  for  such  a ser- 
vant ? — I was. 

Did  you  communicate  the  result  of 
such  inquiries  to  her  Royal  Highness  ?— • 
I did. 

Did  you  receive  any  communication 
from  the  Marquis  about  Bergami? — I 
did.  . 

Did  you  make  known  that  communica- 
tion to  her  Royal  Highness? — Yes.  I 
told  her  that  the  Marquis  Gizilieghiri 
had  a person  whom  he  wished  to  recom- 
mend— that  he  said  that  he  could  recom- 
mend him  strongly,  having  known  his 
family  for  a long  time,  and  that  lie  wish- 
ed to  get  for  him  a good  situation. 

Did  you  state  toller  Royal  Highness 
any  thing  about  the  situation  in  which  he 
was  to  be  engaged  ? — I told  her  all  that 
the  Marquis  had  said.  The  Marquis  said 
he  hoped  that  he  would  be  continued  in 
the  family. 

Did  the  Marquis  say  any  thing  about 
Bergami’s  being  promoted? — He  said  that 
he  hoped  that  Bergami,  if  he  behaved 
well,  would  be  promoted.  He  likewise 
added,  that  he  hoped  that  Bergami  might 
remain  as  a servant  out  of  livery  in  the 
house,  if  her  ltoyal  Highness  stopped 
long  at  any  place. 

Did  you  go  to  Naples  along  with  her 
Royal  Highness  ? — I did. 

Did  any  thing  particular  occur  on  your 
arrival  at  Naples  ? — We  were  met  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  town  by  the  then 
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King  of  Naples : first  of  all  by  his  offi- 
cers ; afterwards  by  the  King  himself. 

Do  you  recollect  any  person  calling  on 
her  Majesty  the  day  after  she  arrived  at 
Naples  ? — Yes,  the  then  King  and  Queen 
of  Naples  called  upon  her. 

Do  you  recollect  where  her  Majesty 
dined  that  day  ? — She  dined  at  Court. 

Was  there  any  entertainment  given  at 
Court  after  dinner? — Yes,  a small  con- 
cert. 

Do  you  know  how  late  her  Majesty  re- 
mained at  that  concert  ? — She  left  it  about 
half-past  eleven  o’clock. 

Did  you  leave  it  with  her? — Yes,  I 
was  in  waiting. 

On  the  second  entire  day,  after  her 
Royal  Highness's  arrival  at  Naples,  do 
you  happen  to  recollect  where  she  passed 
tiie  evening  ? — I do ; she  spent  it  at  the 
Opera. 

Did  you  go  with  her  that  evening  ? — 
Yes ; her  whole  suite  accompanied  her 
there. 

Were  there  any  other  persons  whom 
ou  recollect  with  her  ? — We  went  from 
er  house  to  the  Palace,  and  from  thence 
to  the  Opera  with  the  King  and  the 
Court. 

Do  you  recollect  the  box  in  which  her 
Royal  Highness  was  seated  ? — I do ; she 
sat  in  the  state-box,  with  the  King  and 
Queen. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  there  was 
any  illumination  in  the  house  that  even- 
ing ? — The  whole  house  was  illuminated 
in  honour  of  her  Royal  Highness. 

Did  you  return  home  early,  or  how, 
that  evening? — No,  the  Opera  at  Naples 
is  always  late,  and  we  remained  till  the 
conclusion. 

Do  you  remember  a masquerade,  or  a 
masked  ball,  that  was  given  dy  her  Royal 
Highness  as  a compliment  to  tne  reigning 
King  ? — I do.  * 

Do  you  recollect  the  dress  of  her  Royal 
Highness  upon  that  evening  ? — I do.  She 
had  three  dresses  ; two  -of  them  I recol- 
lect very  well ; the  other  I do  not  recol- 
lect so  well,  as  I only  saw  it  for  an  in- 
stant. 

Will  you  mention  the  nature  of  the 
two  dresses  which  you  recollect? — One 
was  a Turkish  dress ; another  was  the 
dress  of  a Neapolitan  peasant ; the  third 


was  that  of  the  Genius  of  History,  as  I 
was  told. 

Did  you  see  her  in  that  dress  ? — I did 
for  a snort  time. 

Will  you  state  whether  it  was  in  the 
smallest  degree  improper  or  indecent  ?— 
I don’t  recollect  that  it  was  at  all  in- 
decent. 

Do  you  recollect  how  that  dress  was 
about  the  breasts? — It  was  a dress  of 
white  drapery,  that  came  up  very  high  to 
the  breast — very  high. 

Do  you  recollect  what  dress  she  wore 
before  that  dress  ? — I do  not  know  en- 
tirely ; but  I think  that  it  was  a Turkish 
dress  ; the  last  dress  which  she  wore  was 
the  Neapolitan  dress. 

As  far  as  you  can  recollect,  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  mi^ht  it  have  been  possible 
for  her  Royal  Highness  to  have  put  on 
the  dress  of  the  Genius  of  History  over 
her  Turkish  dress  ? — I don’t  know,  be- 
cause I did  not  notice  that  dress  much ; 
but  I think  it  certainly  might  have  been 
put  on  over  the  Turkish  dress. 

Would  it  be  necessary  that  her  Royal 
Highness’s  dress  should  be  entirely  chan- 

Sed  when  her  Royal  Highness  shifted  her 
ress  from  that  of  the  Turkish  peasant  to 
that  of  the  Genius  of  History  ? — It  would 
not  be  necessary  entirely  to  change  it ; I 
should  think  it  might  be  got  on  by  chan- 
ging only  a part  of  tier  dress. 

Bergami,  you  have  told  us,  was  enga- 
ged at  Milan  : Did  he  attend  her  Royal 
Highness  from  Milan  to  Naples,  and 
were  you  in  her  service  all  that  time  ?— 
Yes. 

Did  you  ever  observe  any  impropriety 
of  conduct,  or  any  degrading  familiarity, 
to  pass  between  her  Royal  Highness  and 
Bergami,  during  the  time  which  elapsed 
from  Bergami’s  engagement  at  Milan,  till 
your  departure  from  Naples  ? — I never 

Have  you  dined  subsequently  at  table 
with  Bergami  and  the  Queen  ? — I have. 
Frequently  ? — Three  times. 

On  any  of  those  occasions  did  you  ob- 
serve any  sort  of  impropriety  pass  be- 
tween them  ? — Never. 

Do  you  know  the  Countess  of  Oldi  ?— 

I have  seen  her  once. 

Is  she  a person  of  vulgar  manners  ?— 
No  (in  a decided  tone). 
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■'  Do  you  remember  having  any  conver- 
sation with  her  Majesty  about  William 
Austin,  before  the  journey  to  Naples  ? — 
Yes,  I do. 

Will  you  state  what  that  conversation 
was  ? — I think  that  I told  her,  before  she 
set  out  for  Italy,  that  it  would  be  as  well 
if  William  Austin  should  cease  to  sleep 
in  her  room. 

Did  you  state  to  her  Majesty  any  rea- 
son for  giving  her  that  advice  ? — I said 
that  the  people  of  Italy  might  make  some 
observations  upon  the  circumstance. 

Did  you  say  any  thing  about  Austin’s 
age  ? — I said  that  he  was  of  an  age  that 
might  apply  to  such  observations. 

Do  yc>*».  know  what  his  age  was  at  that 
time  ?-  -I  do  not. 

Was  it  6 or  7 years  ? — It  was  13  or  14, 
according  to  my  idea ; but  I had  no  means 
of  judging,  except  by  his  looks. 

Did  you  dine  with  her  Royal  Highness 
in  general? — Y es,  whenever  she  had  com- 
pany. 

When  you  were  so  dining  with  her 
Majesty,  did  it  ever  happen  that  you  saw 
the  Baron  Ompteda  at  ner  table  r — Yes, 
very  often. 

On  those  occasions,  which  you  describe 
to  be  frequent,  when  the  Baron  Ompteda 
dined  at  her  Majesty's  table,  had  Theo- 
dore Majocci  any  opportunity  of  seeing 
him? — He  must  have  seen  him  when 
waiting  at  table. 

Did  he  often  wait  at  table? — Every 
day  when  there  was  company. 

Cross-examined. — Did  you  ever,  either 
to  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  or  any  other 
person,  state  that  you  had  made  repre- 
sentations to  her  lloyal  Highness  as  to 
what  had  been  observed,  with  respect  to 
her  Royal  Highness  and  Bergami,  on  the 
terrace  of  the  garden  attached  to  the 
house  at  Naples  ? — I did  say  so,  but  not 
to  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  ; I mention- 
ed it  to  a person  at  Naples ; I mention- 
ed that  I spoke  to  her  Royal  Highness 
aWt  it,  but  that  was  with  regard  to 
what  “ I”  had  observed. 

You  will  have  the  goodness  to  state 
what  you  saw,  and  what  you  represent- 
ed?—I saw  her  Royal  Highness  walking 
m the  garden,  and  Bergami  uear  her.  I 
*mew  that  there  was  a spy  too,  at  that 
time,  in  Naples  ; I had  received  infonna- 
liun  to  that  effect,  which  had  been  con- 


veyed to  me  from  England.  That  1 icing 
the  case,  I thought  it  necessary  to  caution 
her  Royal  Highness  about  any  outward 
appearances,  which  might  be  miscon- 
strued. 

When  you  saw  her  Royal  Highness  on 
the  terrace,  how  was  she  employed  ? was 
she  walking  ? — She  was  walking. 

• And  Bergami  also ; he  was  walking  on 
the  terrace? — He  was  walking  there  also. 

In  the  same  direction  with  her  Royal 
Highness  ? — Yes. 

The  Earl  of  Belmore.— Does  Mr 
Craven  know  whether  her  Majesty  the 
Queen  conferred  any  further  honours 
upon  Bergami,  than  elevating  him  from 
his  courier’s  place  to  his  station  as  a gen- 
tleman ? — I do  not  of  my  own  knowledge. 
I know  nothing  further  but  what  I heard 
by  general  report. 

Lord  Com  berm  ere. — When  you  saw 
Bergami  walking  on  the  terrace,  how  was 
he  situated  towards  her  Majesty  ? — He 
walked  a little  in  the  rear. 

That  is,  as  a servant  attending  his  mis- 
tress ? — Yes. 

What  harm  was  there  in  that  ? — I saw 
none. 

Then  why  did  you  think  it  necessary 
to  give  her  Majesty  the  hint  ? — I saw  no 
impropriety,  but  to  put  her  Majesty  as 
much  on  her  guard  as  possible. 

Sir  William  Geli., 

[[Had  served  the  Princess  as  chain lierlain, 
and  joined  in  communicating  to  her  the 
recommendation  of  Bergami  as  a courier.^ 

On  any  of  the  occasions  in  which  the 
subject  was  mentioned,  can  you  recollect 
what  the  Marquis  said  of  Bergami  in  the 
rescnce  of  the  Queen  ? — He  said  that  he 
new  Bergami's  family,  that  they  had 
fallen  into  distress  by  the  events  of  the 
French  Revolution  ; but  the  man  himself 
was  perfectly  honourable,  honest,  and 
trustworthy,  and  would  be  found  so  in 
any  situation  in  which  he  was  employed. 
He  stated  that  Bergami  was  above  the 
office  into  which  he  was  about  to  enter, 
and  he  hoped  that  the  Princess,  if  he  be- 
haved well  in  the  family,  as  he  was  most 
certain  he  would,  would  gradually  ad- 
vance him  in  her  household. 

Did  you  see  the  Marquis  Gizilieghiri 
take  leave  of  Bergami  at  any  time  ?— Yes, 
I did. 
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In  what  manner  did  he  conduct  him* 
self  then  towards  Bergami?— I remember 
when  Bergami  was  about  to  mount  his 
horse  at  Milan,  the  Marquis  went  up  to 
take  leave  of  him.  It  was  in  the  public 
streets  of  Milan,  and  the  Marquis  was 
dressed  in  his  uniform  as  Chamberlain  to 
the  Emperor  of  Austria ; he  was  also  at 
the  time  attended,  I believe,  by  his  de- 
puty chamberlain,  and  I think  other  Aus- 
trian officers.  The  Marquis,  on  this  oc- 
casion, advanced  to  Bergami,  took  him 
round  the  neck,  and  kissed  each  of  his 
cheeks,  according  to  the  general  custom 
of  salutation  in  Italy. 

Do  you  mean  the  custom  among  equals, 
or  between  a master  and  an  inferior  per- 
son ? — I mean  among  equals,  certainly  • 
perhaps  no  otherwise. 

. Do  you  remember  the  Queen’s  having 
given  an  entertainment  to  the  King  of 
Naples  ?-— Yes,  I was  present,  and  re- 
member it  perfectly  well. 

Do  you  remember  the  ceremony  of 
crowning  a bust? — Yes,  I remember  it 
How  did  it  take  place  ? — The  attention 
of  the  company  was  directed  to  a door 
which  was  thrown  open  for  an  instant, 

{ust  this  way,  (Sir  William  here  moved 
iis  hand  to  and  fro,  os  if  opening  and 
flapping  door),  and  a duchess,  a count- 
ess, ana  a marquis  of  the  Neapolitan  no- 
bility, were  seen.  One  of  the  ladies  pla- 
ced a wreath  of  olive  upon  the  statute, 
and  the  door  was  instantly  closed  again. 

Do  you  recollect  the  sort  of  dress  which 
her  Royal  Highness  wore  upon  that  oc- 
casion ?— As  for  as  I have  any  distinct 
recollection  of  that  circumstance,  it  was 
a drees  resembling  that  of  the  Cariatides ; 
the  drapery  was  that  of  Mr  Hope's  Mi- 
nerva. 

Did  it  resemble  the  drapery  attached 
to  the  figure  that  you  mention  ? — It  cer- 
tainly did. 

In  point  of  fact,  was  it  a long  and 
ample  dress? — It  was. 

LSir  William  agreed  with  Mr  Craven 
as  to  (he  reception  of  her  Majesty  at  Na- 
ples, and  what  happened  at  the  opera, 
and  at  the  theatre  of  St  Carlos.]] 

Did  you  quit  her  Royal  Highness  at 
Naples  ; and  if  you  did,  what  were  your 
reasons  for  sodoing?— - I quitted  her  Royal 
Highness  with  her  permission ; I was 


tired,  and  indeed  unable  to  attend  her  is 
the  way  she  travelled  ; I had  been  pee* 
viously  much  troubled  with  the  gout. 

Did  you  afterwards  meet  or  see  he 
several  times  ? — I did. 

Do  you  remember  the  first  of  those  oc- 
casions?—Yes,  I met  her  Royal  High- 
ness on  her  return  from  Palestine,  hd 
accompanied  her  to  Rome,  where  I went 
into  waiting. 

How  long  did  you  remain  in  waitiae? 
— During  tne  period  of  her  Royal  High- 
ness's  stay  at  Rome. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  any  perws 
of  distinction  visited  her  during  that  pe- 
riod ? — Many  persons  of  distinction  wto- 
ed  on  her,  and  paid  her  their  respects. 

Have  you  any  clear  recollection  on  thst 
subject? — I have ; I presented  many  ®y- 
self.  I distinctly  remember,  as  a circt-c- 
stance  which  I thought  remarkable  at  the 
time,  that,  whilst  several  members  of  tk 
bouse  of  Bourbon  attended  in  their  own 
proper  character,  their  name  was  adapts 
by  some  princes  of  the  house  of  Bmgnnzi: 
I mean  of  the  reigning  family  in  Perm* 
gal.  The  Count  ae  Blacas  also  attendoL 

Have  you  been  in  attendance  on  he 
Majesty  lately ; that  is,  on  any  recent  oc- 
casion ? — I waited  on  her  Majesty  sett- 
ral  days  during  her  progress  through  tk 
Roman  territory,  after  she  had  succeed- 
ed to  the  title  of  Queen  of  England. 

When  you  saw  the  Queen  at  Route,  ec 
the  last  occasion  to  which  you  have  sha- 
ded, did  you  see  Bergami  ? — Y es,  several 
times. 

Did  you  see  Bergami  as  well  in  fee 
presence  of  the  Queen  as  when  she  was 
not  there?— Yfes,  several  times. 

Now,  I first  ask  you.  Sir  William  Gel 
whether  or  not,  in  the  demeanour  of  tk 
Queen  towards  Bergami,  or  in  the  de- 
meanour of  Bergami  towards  the  Quees, 
you  saw  any  thing  indecorous  or  impro- 
per?— Not  in  the  least. 

In  what  manner  did  Bergami  conduct 
himself  towards  the  Queen  on  the  occa- 
sions when  you  saw  them  together? — 
Always  with  respect.  He  did  every  thing 
that  lie  ought  to  do.  He  did  nothing 
that  appeared  to  me  extraordinary  or  par- 
ticular. 

Had  you  an  opportunity  of  judging  at 
the  conduct,  demeanour,  and  manners. 
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>f  the  Countess  of  Oldi  ? — I had  a very 
:?ood  opportunity.  I sat  next  to  her  every 
lay  at  (tinner. 

I now  ask  you,  whether  or  not  the 
Countess  of  Oldi  is  a person  of  low  and 
rulgar  manners  ? — Certainly  not. 

What  are  the  appearance  and  demean- 
our of  the  Countess? — Very  pleasing: 
she  is  rather  good-looking,  and  is  a very 
modest  lady. 

Upon  any  occasion,  when  Bergami  has 
come  to  see  you,  or  you  have  been  obli- 
ged to  see  him,  and  the  Queen  was  not 
present,  what  were  his  conduct  and  de- 
meanour towards  you,  as  to  manner  ?— 
On  all  such  occasions  he  was  more  re- 
spectful than  was  necessary.  He  gene- 
rally required  to  be  pressed  before  he  sat 
down. 

You  have  been  for  a considerable  time 
in  Italy  ? — I have  been  there  almost  ever 
since  the  Queen  first  went  abroad. 

I want  to  know  whether,  according  to 
the  habits  of  that  country,  it  is  usual  for 
men-servants  to  go  into  the  bed-rooms 
while  the  ladies  are  in  bed  ? — I believe  it 
is  not  at  all  uncommon.  I believe  it  is 
very  usual. 

Did  you  know  Baron  Ompteda  ? — Yes, 
I did. 

Have  you  known,  yourself,  of  your  own 
knowledge,  of  his  dining  with  the  Queen, 
while  her  Majesty  was  Princess  of  Wales? 
—Yes,  certainly  ; I saw  him  at  the 
Queen's  table,  at  dinner. 

Once,  or  more  than  once? — I cannot 
remember  more  than  once,  at  this  mo- 
ment ; I mean  at  the  Queen's  table : I 
have  met  him  at  other  tables. 

You  have  been  in  the  East,  Sir  Wil- 
liam?—Yes.  - 

Pray  have  you  been  ever  in  the  habit 
of  seeing  a Moorish  dance? — Yes,  not 
only  in  the  Eastern  countries,  but  in 
Spain. 

Mr  Park  objected  to  any  question  re- 
lative to  the  mode  of  dancing  adopted  in 
foreign  countries. 

The  Loan  Chancellor. — I see  no  ob- 
jection to  a question  which  tends  to  shew 
that  a particular  dance  exists.  The  fact 
must  afterwards  be  contrasted  with  that 
which  has  been  previously  given  in  evi- 
dence. 

Mr  Williams  resumed.— Will  you 


describe  this  dance  generally,  if  you  can 
do  so?  ( Much  laughter .) 

The  Lord-Chancellor. — Recollect, 
Mr  Williams,  that  Sir  William  Gell  has 
got  the  gout.  ( Laughter .) 

Give  me  any  description,  verbally,  of 
the  manner  in  which  tnis  dance  is  usual- 
ly performed  ? — I believe  every  one  has 
seen  the  Spanish  Bolero  danced  at  our 
theatres:  it  is  very  like  that  In  one 
part  of  the  dance  the  two  performers 
come  together,  sometimes  in  an  attitude 
of  defiance,  and  sometimes  in  an  amor- 
ous attitude.  The  same  dance  prevails 
throughout  the  south  of  Europe.  Every 
body,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  saw  it  with- 
out making  any  particular  remark.  I 
believe  it  prevails  from  Madrid  to  Chino. 
It  is  common  in  every  part  of  Italy. 

During  the  time  that  you  were  at  Na- 
ples, in  attendance  on  the  Princess,  were 
there  many  families  in  the  habit  of  visit- 
ing her  ? — A great  many.  Every  body 
that  was  there,  I believe.  All  persons  of 
note. 

Did  the  Neapolitan  nobility  visit  her  ? 
— All  the  Neapolitan  nobility,  and  all 
the  English,  I think,  that  were  there. 

Can  you  tell  whether  the  English  no- 
bility, of  whom  you  are  speaking,  were 
presented,  or  attended  at  the  Court  of  the 
then  King  of  Naples,  Joachim  ? — I be- 
lieve every  one,  without  exception. 

Can  you  name  any  of  those  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  attending  either  the  Court 
or  balls  of  Murat  ? — The  Marquis  of  Sli- 
go, the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Co- 
nyngham,  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Ox- 
ford, Lord  Lynedoch,  Lord  and  Lady 
Holland,  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Llan- 
daff,  Lady  Elizabeth  Forbes,  and  many 
others. 

And  many  others? — Yes,  many  others 
that  I do  not  recollect. 

Was  it  there  or  at  Genoa  that  Lord 
Exmouth  dined  with  the  Queen  ? — I do 
not  know  any  thing  of  Lord  Exmouth. 

When  you  were  at  Rome  on  the  last 
occasion,  do  you  know  whether  Bergami 
was  received  in  the  families  of  the  Ro- 
man nobility  ? — I do  not  know  at  all, 
but  I do  not  believe  that  he  went  out. 

By  Lord  Ellenborouah. — Did  you 
observe  any  thing  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Princess  towards  Bcgami  in  her  convcr- 
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sat  ion,  manners,  or  looks,  to  induce  you 
to  entertain  the  idea  that  there  was  an 
adulterous  intercourse  between  them  ? — 
Upon  my  honour,  I never  saw  the  Queen 
speak  to  Bergami  but  on  matters  of  bu- 
siness, though  I was  in  the  house  three 
months  together.  s 

I wish  for  a more  distinct  answer  ?— 
(The  question  was  read  over  to  the  wit- 
ness)— I never  did. 

Did  you  observe  any  thing  in  the  con- 
duct of  Bergami  towards  the  Princess 
that  would  have  been  different  from  that 
of  an  English  gentleman  ? — Nothing,  but 
that  he  was  more  attentive.  £ Some 

laughter.) 

Earl  of  Lauderdale.  — Did  Louis 
Bergami  dine  at  table  at  Villa  Grande  ? 
— Sometimes. 

At  table  with  the  Princess?— At  the 
same  table. 

Did  you  ever  see  Bergami’s  mother  ?— 
Never  to  my  knowledge. 

Where  did  Bergami  sit  at  table,  when 
you  were  there  also  ? — Generally  speak- 
ing, somewhere  on  the  left  of  her  Royal 
Highness. 

Did  he  sit  next  her  Royal  Highness, 
or  at  a distance  ? — Sometimes  next,  and 
sometimes  at  a distance. 

When  you  were  at  the  same  table  ? — 
When  I was  at  the  same  table. 

Did  you  sit  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Queen  r — I generally  sat  where  there  was 
no  company,  on  the  right  side  of  the 
Queen. 

And  Bergami  on  the  left  ? — Sometimes, 
but  when  the  table  was  square,  round 
the  comer. 

I also  beg  to  know  what  situation 
Louis  Bergami  held  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Princess  at  that  time? — I believe 
he  was  chamberlain  at  that  moment. 

Where  might  Louis  Bergami  usually 
sit  when  he  thus  formed  one  part  of  the 
company  ? — Generally  at  the  other  end  of 
the  table. 

By  the  Lord  Chancellor,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Solicitor-General. — 
When  the  Princess  appeared  in  the  Turk- 
ish dress,  did  she  not  wear  trowsers  ? — 
I happen  to  know  what  the  trowsers  were, 
and  I beg  to  explain  them.  (Explain, 
explain.)  They  were  very  much  like 
die  common  petticoat,  sewed  slightly  be- 
tween the  legs  at  the  bottom ; such  as 
they  are  very  often  worn  in  the  Levant. 


John  Whitcomb, 

QValet  to  Mr  Craven,  while  at  Naples.  1 

Do  you  recollect,  on  the  first  night  i:  j 
her  Royal  Highness’s  arrival  at  Naples, 
in  what  room  Bergami  slept  ? — No ; I am 
not  sure. 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  room  in  wfekfc 
he  slept  ?— Not  the  first  room ; I nro 
was  in  it 

Do  you  recollect  the  second  room  is 
which  ne  slept  ? — Perfectly  welL 

Was  there  a passage  communicathsg 
with  that  room  at  one  end,  and  at  the 
other  with  the  room  in  which  the  Fnn- 
cess  slept  ? — There  was  a passage  which 
led  from  one  end  of  the  house  to  the  other, 
to  the  end  in  which  Bergami  slept  at  tk 
other  end  of  the  terrace. 

Do  you  remember  where  Madam  Ik 
Mont,  the  Princess’s  Jem  me  de  dtamhrt , 
slept  ? — She  slept  in  another  room,  ova 
Dr  Holland’s,  the  stairs  of  which  led  from 
the  passage. 

Have  you  ever  been  in  that  room?— 
Yes,  frequently. 

Have  you  ever  been  in  that  room  bv 
night,  as  well  as  by  day  ? — Late  as  wet 
as  early. 

At  the  time  you  have  been  in  that 
room,  has  Madame  De  Moht  been  there 
also  ? — Yes,  she  invited  me  generally  ts 
go  there. 

When  you  have  been  in  that  room,  has 
there  been  any  person  there  except  your- 
self and  De  Mont  ? — There  was,  some- 
times, Creci  ( Annesti  we  used  to  call  her); 
but  it  was  seldom  long  that  she  stayed! 
when  I was  there. 

Have  you,  then,  been  long  in  that 
room  witn  De  Mont  ? — Very  frequently. 

At  the  time  you  have  been  so  long  with 
her,  has  the  door  been  locked  or  not  ?— 
Locked  and  bolted. 

The  Solicitor-General  objected  to 
the  last  part  of  the  examination.  It  was 
impossible  not  to  see  the  object  for  which 
the  learned  gentleman  had  put  the  last 
question ; ana  that,  he  apprehended,  was 
not  an  object  which  could  he  legally  pur- 
sued by  him.  He  supposed  that  it  was 
unnecessary  for  him  to  argue  die  point 

Mr  Tindall. — We  will  not,  then, 
push  this  matter  any  further,  my  lords. 

The  Lord  Chancellor. — Really  you 
have  pushed  it  already  as  far  as  you  pos- 
sibly could. 
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C ross^eia m i ntd. — I n going  along  the 
passage  had  you  Dr  Holland’s  room  in 
the  comer  on  your  right  ? — Yes. 

Was  there  not  a small  room  on  your 
left? — Yes,. there  was. 

Was  it  not  an  unoccupied  room? — I 
believe  so. 

Beyond  that  unoccupied  room,  and 
next  to  it,  was  not  the  room  of  Bergami  ? 
-Yes. 

So  that  Bergami’s  room  was  at  the  end 
of  the  passage  you  first  described,  and  at 
the  left  of  the  small  passage  you  now  de- 
scribe ? — Yes. 

Was  there  not  a door  from  Bergami's 
room  to  the  passage  you  have  first  de- 
scribed ? — I am  not  certain  if  there  was 
a door. 

Speak  positively ; was  there  not  a door 
or  passage  ? — I think  there  was  a door  or 
passage ; but  whether  there  was  a parti- 
tion between  that  door  or  passage  and 
Bergami’s  I do  not  know. 

Was  there  any  mode  of  going  to  Ber- 
gami’s room  by  that  passage  ? — Yes,  there 
was. 

By  a door? — Yes,  I think  so. 

You  have  described  Bergami’s  room  as 
being  a small  one,  looking  towards  the 
garden.  Was  it  a corner  room  near  a 
small  cabinet  ? — It  was  a corner  room  ; 
I cannot  say  whether  there  was  a ca- 
binet. 

Was  there  not  a small  cabinet  imme- 
diately beyond  it  ? — I cannot  say. 

Was  there  not,  in  the  passage  you  first 
described,  a small  staircase  occupied  by 
De  Mont  ? — Yes. 

Opposite  that  staircase,  or  near  it,  was 
there  not  another  door  ? — I am  not  sure ; 
I cannot  charge  my  memory  with  it. 

Was  it  not  parallel  to  the  second  pas- 
sage you  described  between  the  Princess’s 
room  and  Bergami’s? — There  was,  I 
know,  a sort  of  inward  room  or  passage, 
or  something  of  that  description. 

Carlo  Forti, 

[Had  been  head  cabinet  courier  to  the 
Viceroy  of  Italy.  Entered  the  Princess's 
service  when  she  was  setting  out  from 
Milan  to  Home.] 

On  the  journey  from  Milan  to  Rome, 
in  what  carriage  did  the  Princess  travel  ? 
—In  a small  English  landaulet. 


How  many  other  carriages  had  her 
Majesty  with  her  in  that  journey  ? Two 
more. 

What  sort  of  carriages  were  these  two  ? 

One  was  a bascateUa  ; the  other  a ca- , 
ratella. 

On  that  journey,  in  which  of  the  three 
carriages  did  her  Majesty  herself  travel  ? 
— In  tne  landaulet. 

Hod  the  landaulet  glasses,  as  is  usual 
with  such  carriages? — Yes. 

Had  it  wooden  blinds  ? — Yes,  it  had. 

Had  it  any  curtains? — It  had. 

What  sort  of  curtains  ? — Silk. 

Does  the  witness  mean  silk  curtains 
that  drew  aside,  or  up  and  down,  with 
springs  ? — They  were  things  which  were 
pulled  down  by  means  of  two  strings  that 
kept  the  curtain  combined,  and  were  lift- 
ed up  by  springs. 

Do  you  remember  her  Royal  Highness 
leaving  Rome  to  go  to  Sinigaglia  ? — I do. 

Do  you  know  a person  of  the  name  of 
Sacchi,  or  Sacchini,  who  was  in  her  Royal 
Highness’s  service  ? — I know  Sacchi. 

Did  he  accompany  her  Royal  Highness 
on  the  journey  you  nave  just  been  speak- 
ing of  ?-— He  did. 

How  did  he  travel  on  that  journey  ?— 
From  Milan  to  Ancona  on  horseback; 
from  Ancona  to  Loretto,  and  from  Lo- 
rd to  to  Rome,  he  set  off,  in  the  evening, 
a day  before  her  Royal  Highness,  in  the 
carateUa , and  I mounted  myself  on  horse- 
back, and  accompanied  the  Queen  into 
Rome. 

Did  you  mount  on  horseback  at  An- 
cona or  Loretto  ? — At  Loretto. 

Now,  when  her  Royal  Highness  left 
Rome  for  Sinigaglia,  did  Sacchi  travel 
with  her,  and  now  did  he  travel  ? — He 
travelled  in  the  caratella,  as  before ; and 
I on  horseback,  with  the  carriage. 

How  long  before  her  Royal  Highness 
did  Sacchi  set  out  on  that  journey  in  the 
carateUa  ? — Two  hours  before. 

What  was  it  his  business  to  do  on  the 
journey,  which  rendered  it  necessary  that 
he  should  go  two  hours  before  her  Royal 
Highness  ? — He  had  to  order  horses,  and 
to  pay  for  the  horses. 

How  did  you  travel  yourself  on  that 
same  journey  ? — Always  on  horseback. 

Did  you  accompany  the  carriage  on 
horseback  ? — Always. 
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When  you  came  near  any  stage,  did 
you  go  before  her  Royal  Highness's  car- 
riage ? — Yes,  about  half  a mile  before 
the  end  of  a stage. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  at  this  half- 
mile,  before  the  end  of  a stage,  you  al- 
ways rode  before  her  Royal  Highness’s 
carriage  ? — I do. 

Did  Sacchi  order  horses  for  her  Royal 
Highness  in  the  way  you  have  described, 
going  before  her  in  the  carateUa , during 
the  whole  of  that  journey  from  Rome  to 
Sinigaglia? — He  did ; and  he  paid  for 
them  at  the  same  time. 

Did  any  other  person  ride  as  a courier 
for  her  Royal  Highness  on  that  journey  ? 
—No. 

If  there  had  been  any  one  else,  must 
ou  have  seen  him  ? — Certainly,  because 
was  always  there. 

Did  any  other  courier,  or  person  on 
horseback,  except  yourself,  accompany 
her  Royal  Highness  on  that  journey  ?— 
No  one  except  myself. 

Now,  who  travelled  with  her  Royal 
Highness  in  the  landaulet  on  that  occa- 
sion?— There  were  in  it,  besides  her 
Royal  Highness,  the  Countess  of  Oldi, 
Bcrgami,  and  Victorine. 

On  whose  lap  did  Victorine  generally 
sit  during  this  journey  ? — Very  often  she  ^ 
was  on  the  knees  of  her  Royal  Highness?  7 

Did  you  see  her  (Victorine)  sometimes 
in  the  morning  sitting  on  the  Countess 
of  Oldi's  knees  ? — Sometimes  I did. 

Where  did  the  Countess  of  Oldi  sit  in 
the  carriage  ? — In  the  middle. 

Do  you  mean  in  the  middle,  between 
the  Baron  and  her  Royal  Highness? — 
Her  Royal  Highness  was  on  the  right, 
the  Baron  on  the  left,  and  the  Countess 
in  the  middle. 

Do  you  recollect  whether,  during  any 
part  of  the  journey  from  Milan  to  Rome, 
or  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia,  the  Countess 
of  Oldi  was  in  one  of  the  other  carriages  ? 
—At  Loretto  the  Countess  fell,  and  went 
into  the  second  carriage. 

Whose  nlace  did  she  take  at  that  time  ? 
•—-She  took  the  place  of  Dc  Mont. 

Where  did  De  Mont  go  when  the 
Countess  of  Oldi  took  her  place? — She 
took  the  place  of  the  Countess  of  Oldi. 

Do  you  mean  that  she  took  Oldi’s  place 
in  the  middle  of  the  landaulet  ? — I do. 

Was  it  on  the  journey  from  Loretto 


to  Rome,  or  from  Rome  to  Sinig^fcL 
that  this  accident  happened? — It  was  • 
the  journey  from  Loretto  to  Rome. 

After  leaving  Rome  to  go  to  Sinigagfc, 
did  De  Mont,  or  any  other  person  except 
the  Countess  of  01<n  and  the  Baron,  eve 
travel  in  the  carriage  with  her  Boyd 
Highness  ? — There  did  not. 

On  that  journey,  was  the  Countae  of 
Oldi  always  in  the  carriage,  and  iIwsti 
in  the  middle,  as  far  as  you  saw  ?—Sar 
was. 

Did  you  always  see  her  in  that  atEi* 
tion,  in  the  morning,  when  her  Majesn 
arrived  any  where  ? — Morning,  as  weii 
as  evening,  I saw  her,  for  I was  alwro 
there. 

As  courier  to  her  Royal  Highness,  to 
it  tire  practice  to  speak  to  her  Royal  High- 
ness, or  to  any  other  person  in  the  or* 
riage,  at  the  time  you  were  traveiliag’  | 
— When  they  arrived  at  the  end  of  i 
stage,  and  that  the  carriage  was  stopped 
then  I knocked  against  the  door  of  the  ] 
carriage,  and  asked  whether  they  wanted 
any  thing. 

While  travelling  in  this  way,  in  whi: 
situation  were  the  windows  of  the  car- 
riage at  night ? had  they  glasses  or  blind?  ? 
— In  the  front  there  was  the  glass,  and, 
on  the  right  and  left  sides,  at  all  tuE* 
during  the  night,  they  put  up  the  Hz^k  | 

Did  you  ever  see  the  Baron  kiss  tbf 
Princess  at  any  time  on  taking  leave  a 
her,  or  at  any  other  time  ? — No ; I 
ver  saw  him  kiss  the  Princess.  (The  wit- 
ness accompanied  his  answer  by  a serkci 
shake  of  the  head.) 

Did  you  ever  see  the  Baron  take  lean: 
of  the  Princess  on  any  occasion  ? — Yes. 

I have. 

What  did  the  Baron  do  on  taking  leave 
of  her  Royal  Highness  ? — He  kissed  her 
hand,  and  nothing  else. 

Did  you  yourself,  on  taking  leave  of 
her  Royal  Highness,  kiss  her  Royal  High- 
ness's hand  in  the  same  manner?—! 
have. 

Did  the  other  members  of  her  Royai 
Highness’s  suit  do  the  same  thing?— 
Yes,  the  chamberlain;  and  it  was  done 
by  all  those  gentlemen  who  came  to  visit 
her  Royal  Highness. 

Were  you  in  the  practice  of  kissing^ 
hand  of  the  persons  of  rank  whom  you 
formerly  served  ?— I did  so  to  the  Vice- 
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Queen,  as  well  as  to  the  Empress  Jose- 
phine. 

Crass-exami ned. — When  .did  you  last 
see  Bergami  ? — The  last  time  I saw  him 
was  at  St  Oraer’s. 

Did  Bergami  travel  with  her  Majesty 
the  Queen  as  far  as  St  Omer’s  ? — He  did. 

Do  you  know  the  wife  of  Bergami  ? — 
Yes,  I do. 

Where  does  she  live  ? — At  Milan. 

I believe  Bergami  is  called  the  Baron 
de  la  Francini  ? — Yes,  he  is. 

Is  his  wife  styled  the  Baroness  de  la 
Francini  ? — I never  heard  it. 

Have  you  ever  seen  Bergami’s  wife  in 
company  with  her  Royal  Highness  ? — I 
have  never  seen  her. 

Whereabout  does  Bergami’s  wife  re- 
side? at  Milan,  or  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ? — She  lives  in  Milan. 

In  what  part  of  Milan  ? — She  lives 
near  the  rate  of  Ticerina ; but  I cannot 
describe  the  place  very  exactly. 

Have  you  ever  been  at  her  house  ? — I 
have. 

What  sort  of  a house  is  it  where  she 
lives? — It  -is  a neat  house,  that  suits  a 
private  individual. 

In  what  manner  does  the  wife  of  Ber- 
gaini  live  there  ?— She  lives  as  all  other 
persons  do. 

In  what  manner? — In  the  style  of  a 
private  person. 

I wisn  the  witness  would  describe, 
tnore  particularly,  the  style  in  which  she 
lives  ? — In  truth,  for  my  part,  I have  ne- 
ver been  in  her  house,  to  inquire  what 
she  did,  or  did  not. 

Has  she  any  servants  ? — She  has  ser- 
vants, and  a waiting-maid. — (Cries  of 
No ! no  ! intimated  tnat  the  answer  was 
not  correctly  translated.) 

How  many  servants  has  she  ? — She  has 
a man-servant,  and  a maid,  who  performs 
the  office  of  waiting-maid. 

Ho  you  recollect  Bergami’s  mother  ?-t- 
Yes,  I do. 

Did  she  live  in  the  house  of  her  Roval 
Highness  ? — She  came  once  to  pass  a few 
days  at  the  Villa  Caprini. 

You  say  a few  days  ; how  many  days 
did  she  remain  ? — She  remained  two 
months,  more  or  less. 

When  the  mother  of  Bergami  was  at 
the  Villa  Caprini,  where  did  she  dine  ?— 


She  dined  sometimes  with  her  Royal 
Highness,  and  sometimes  in  & room  by 
herself. 

Where  did  Faustina  dine  Always 
in  her  own  room. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  Faustina 
always  dined  in  her  own  room  ? — I can- 
not swear  that  she  always  dined  there 
but  I saw  that  she  did  not  dine  with  the 
others. 

Where  did  Louis  Bergami  dine  ?— 
Sometimes  he  dined  with  her  Royal  High- 
ness, sometimes  he  did  not. 

Lieutenant  John  Flynn, 
[[Received  the  command  of  the  polacre 
in  which  her  Royal  Highness  went  from 
Messina  to  Tunis.[J 

Do  you  know  the  situation  of  the  bed- 
rooms that  were  occupied  by  her  Royal 
Highness,  and  by  Bergami,  during  the 
whole  voyage  ? — I do. 

I wish  to  know  whether,  at  any  tirae^ 
in  the  situation  in  which  the  beds  of  those 
two  individuals  were  placed,  it  was  pos- 
sible for  them  to  see  one  another  while  in 
bed  ? — I say,  no  (emphatically.) 

Did  your  duty  lead  you  to  attend  her 
Royal  Highness,  and  to  see  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  apartments  ? — I have  some- 
times been  called  for  by  her  Royal  High- 
ness to  know  how  the  weather  was. 

From  what  place  did  she  call  to  you  ? 
— From  her  cabin. 

Did  she  ever  call  you  from  any  other 
place  in  the  night-time  ? — Yes,  when 
sleeping  under  a tent  upon  deck. 

What  was  Gargiulo's  situation  on  board 
the  ship  ? — He  was  captain  of  the  ship. 

Was  he  acting  captain,  or  master  ? — I 
was  acting  captain,  by  the  order  of  her 
Majesty.  All  the  orders  from  her  Ma- 
jesty were  given  to  me,  and  by  me  to  the 
master  of  the  ship. 

Did  Gargiulo’s  duty  call  him  to  attend 
the  bed-rooms,  or  the  person  of  her  Royal 
Highness  ? — No ; most  assuredly  not. 

Was  it  his  duty  to  attend  her  Majesty, 
unless  an  order  was  given  him  by  you  to 
do  so  ? — No. 

Was  he  in  the  habit  of  coming  into  her 
Royal  Highness’s  room  of  his  own  accord  ? 
— He  might  have  done  it  of  his  own  ac- 
cord ; but  he  could  not  without  receiving 
some  orders  from  me. 
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Was  it  his  duty  to  take  orders  from 
you  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  where  Bergami  slept  on 
board  your  vessel  ? — On  the  return  from 
Jaffa,  I do  not  know  where  he  slept. 

Where  did  he  sleep  on  the  other  voy- 
age ? — On  going  out,  in  the  dining-room. 

Allow  me  to  ask  you  if  there  was  any 
gun  on  deck  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  Princess  sitting 
on  that  gun  with  any  person  ? — No. 

Did  you  ever  see  ner  sitting  in  the  lap 
of  any  person  on  board  that  vessel  ? — No. 

Did  you  ever  see  her  with  her  arms 
round  tne  neck  of  any  person  ? — No. 

Or  kissing  any  person  except  perhaps 
the  child  Victonne  ? — No. 

During  the  whole  time  you  had  the 
management  of  this  vessel,  and  the  Prin- 
cess was  on  board,  did  you  see  the  slight- 
est impropriety  or  indecency  in  her  beha- 
viour towards  Bergami,  or  towards  any 
other  person  ? — No. 

Do  you  remember  Bergami  s going  to 
land  at  Terracina  ? — Very  well. 

Did  you  see  him  take  leave  of  the  Prin- 
cess ? — I did. 

Describe  what  was  done  on  that  occa- 
sion ? — He  kissed  the  Princess’s  hand  on 
leaving  the  ship,  which  was  done  by  all 
persons  on  taking  leave. 

How  long  have  you  been  in  the  navy  ? 
—Sixteen  years. 

You  wear  some  orders ; what  are  they  ? 
—The  orders  of  Merit  and  Fidelity  of  the 
King  of  Naples. 

When  did  you  obtain  them  ? — On  the 
occasion  of  taking  several  privateers  when 
serving  in  the  Neapolitan  navy. 

Did  you  receive  the  King  of  England’s 

Eermission  to  wear  those  orders  ?— One  I 
ave. 

Cross-examined. — £The  voyage  from 
Jaffa  to  Syracuse  occupied  nearly  a month. 
He  had  not  the  original  memoranda , but 
only  a copy  made  in  a voyage  from  Mes- 
sina to  Syracuse.  On  being  strictly  cross- 
examined,  he  admitted,  that  it  might  be 
more  than  a month,  and  afterwards  that 
it  might  be  near  two  months.  He  was 
then  ordered  to  withdraw  ; and  Lord 
Erskine  urged,  that  he  ought  either  to  be 
allowed  to  refresh  his  memory  from  his 
memoranda , or  the  House  should  take  his 
evidence  with  all  its  imperfections.  The 
Chancellor  agreed,  that  he  should  be  al- 


lowed to  consult  his  memoranda.  Thr 
witness  was  recalled,  and  questioned  eh 
these  memoranda , which  he  stated,  wi£ 
some  confusion,  to  be  only  partial,  bd 
faithful  as  far  as  they  went  The  Sc&> 
tor-General  then  renewed  his  cross-ea- 
mination.  The  witness  after  stating,  chat 
on  the  voyage  from  Tunis  to  Jaffa,  Be* 
garni  slept  on  a bed  in  the  dming-nxsc, 
was  asked 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  from  tkit 
bed  the  bed  of  the  Princess,  when  the 
door  was  open,  might  not  be  seen?— I 
should  think  not 

Now,  then,  it  is  only  you  should  this 1 
not  Did  you  never  stand  in  such  a po- 
tion as  to  see  ? — No. 

Now,  under  the  tent  on  the  deck,  dwr 
was  a bed ; was  there  also  a sofa  ? — Then 
was  a sofa  and  a bed. 

Whose  bed  ? — I believe  Mr  Austin l 

Who  slept  in  it  ? — I do  not  know. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  you  do  act 
know  that  the  Princess  slept  in  that  bed  f 
— The  Princess  slept  on  tne  sofa,  not  © 
the  bed. 

Near  that  bed  ? — Not  very  near. 

How  far  off? — As  far  as  I am  frea 
that  seat. 

Three  or  four  yards  ? — We  will  say 
three  yards. 

Will  you  swear  that  there  was  aa  in- 
terval of  three  yards,  or  any  thing  hk? 
three  yards,  between  the  bed  and  A? 
sofa  ? — Between  the  extremity  of  M j 
there  was  a great  deal  more. 

But  was  there  more  than  a yard  be- 
tween the  nearest  point  of  both  ?— Y*. 
most  assuredly,  more  than  two  yards. 

Where  did  the  Princess  sleep  ? on  thf 
sofa  ? — Yes. 

How  did  you  know  that  ? — Became  1 
had  occasion  to  see  when  I went  in 
night. 

Is  that  the  only  reason  you  have 
knowing  it  ? — Having  seen  her  there,  / 
conceived  she  always  slept  there. 

Who  slept  on  the  bed  ? — I do  net 
know. 

For  what  purpose  was  it  put  there  ?— 

I have  seen  it  used  for  the  purpose  of  sit- 
ting upon  it  during  the  day. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  it  was  put 
there  for  people  to  sit  on  during  the  day  ? 
—I  saw  it  used  for  that  purpose. 

Do  you  mean  that  it  was  placed  there 
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for  that  purpose  ? — I do  not  know  any 
other  purpose. 

Did  you  never  see  Bergami  in  that 
bed?— I never  saw  him  in  the  bed;  I 
have  seen  him  upon  it  in  the  day-time. 

But  you  have  never  seen  him  lie  upon 
it  in  the  day-time  ? — No. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  you  have 
never  seen  him  lie  upon  it  in  the  day- 
time?— I do. 

Had  you  never  any  curiosity  to  inquire 
where  Bergami  slept  during  the  whole 
voyage  from  Jaffa  to  Syracuse  ? — No,  I 
had  other  duties  to  attend  to,  such  as  na- 
vigating the  ship,  to  carry  her  Majesty 
to  different  places  where  she  went. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  Bergami  slept 
in  that  bed  in  the  tent  during  that  voy- 
age and  the  whole  of  it  ? — I cannot  say 
where  he  slept ; 1 never  went  to  inquire 
where  he  was,  or  what  he  did ; I can  only 
repeat  that  I never  saw  him  in  bed  there. 

I repeat  the  question.  Have  you  any 
doubt  that  he  slept  in  that  bed  every  night 
on  the  voyage  from  Jaffa  to  Syracuse? — 
I cannot  state  it. 

Have  you  any  doubt  upon  the  subject  ? 
I repeat  the  question. — I certainly  must 
doubt  whether  he  slept  there.  I do  not 
know  whether  he  slept  there  or  not,  but 
I never  saw  him  there,  and  I do  not  know 
where  he  slept. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  you  enter- 
tain doubts  about  his  sleeping  there  ?-— 
When  I never  saw  him  there,  I have  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  he  did  not  sleep  there. 

Do  you  mean  by  that  to  say  tliat  you 
believe  he  did  not  sleep  there  ? — I believe 
he  did  not  sleep  there. 

Where  did  he  sleep  ? — I do  not  know. 

Did  you  ever  see  him  sleep  in  the  ca- 
bin on  the  voyage  from  Jaffa  to  Syra- 
cuse?— I never  went  into  the  cabin  to 
see  whether  he  was  there  or  not. 

Did  you  ever  see  him  during  any  part 
of  that  voyage  sleeping  in  the  cabin  ? — 
I did  not.  I never  went  into  the  cabin 
to  see  whether  he  slept  there  or  not. 

Did  you  ever  see  him  one  single  night 
sleeping  in  the  cabin  ? — I do  not  recol- 
lect. 

Then  you  do  not  mean  now  to  repeat 
that  you  believe  he  did  not  sleep  in  the 
tent? — I mean  to  rej>cat  that  1 do  not 
know  where  he  did  sleep. 


Do  you  mean  to  have  it  believed  that 
you  do  not  believe  that  he  slept  in  the 
tent  ? — I believe  he  did  not  sleep  in  the 
tent. 

What  is  your  reason  for  believing  that 
he  did  not  sleep  in  the  tent  ? — Because, 
when  I went  to  see  her  Majesty,  I did 
not  see  any  one  there. 

Was  it  light  or  dark  ? — It  was  dark. 
(Laughter.) 

Of  what  country  are  you  a native  ?— 
I was  born  in  England,  but  I am  partly 
an  Irishman. 

Going  in  then  only  when  it  was  dark, 
and  not  seeing  him  tnere  in  the  dark,  do 

Jrou  mean  to  say  he  was  not  there  ? — The 
ight  from  the  binnacle  was  sufficient  to 

give  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  whether 
e was  there  or  not ; the  light  of  the  bin- 
nacle shone  in  at  the  place  where  I open- 
ed the  tent. 

Then  you  mean  to  swear  that  at  that 
time  Bergami  was  not  in  the  bed  ? — 
Yes. 

Attend  to  the  oath  you  have  taken,  and 
answer  me,  whether  upon  the  night  when 
the  Princess  called  you,  and  when  there 
was  a light  from  the  binnacle,  you  will 
swear  that  Bergami  was  not  upon  the 
bed  ?— I do  swear  it. 

Was  that  the  only  occasion  when  you 
saw  that  bed  when  Bergami  was  not 
there? — I have  gone  there  frequently 
when  called  for,  and  have  seen  the  bed 
in  the  same  position,  and  he  never  was 
there. 

You  have  told  us  you  had  the  command 
of  the  polacre ; whp  nagivated  her  ? — I 
did. 

Who  gave  orders  to  the  sailors  ? — Ge- 
nerally trie  captain,  but  the  orders  came 
from  me. 

Did  you  do  any  thing  more  than  direct 
the  ship  to  be  steered  to  a certain  place 
to  which  she  was  to  go  ? — I did  not  par- 
ticularly direct  her  to  be  steered  to  any 
place  ; I only  gave  orders  to  the  captain 
to  execute  the  duty  of  the  ship. 

Did  he  not  execute  those  duties  as  cap- 
tains generally  do,  by  directing  his  crew  ? 
— I conceive  ne  did. 

Then  in  navigating  the  vessel  had  he 
not  the  whole  management? — lie  had 
not,  because  it  was  given  to  me  by  her 
Hoyal  Highness. 
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You  mean  to  say  that  you  gave  orders 
for  navigating  the  vessel? — Navigating 
and  manoeuvring  a ship  are  different 
things. 

What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  you 
navigated  the  ship? — By  navigating,  I 
mean  directing  the  course  to  be  steered, 
and  giving  orders  to  the  crew  occasion- 
ally. 

Then  you  did  occasionally  give  orders 
for  navigating  the  ship  ? — Navigating  in- 
cludes manoeuvring  the  sails  as  well  as 
directing  the  course  which  should  be 
steered. 

Did  you  direct  the  manoeuvring  the 
ship  ? — Sometimes  I did,  sometimes  not. 

Was  it  not  in  general  done  by  Gargiu- 
lo  ? — Sometimes  he  was  not  on  deck,  and 
I had  occasion  to  do  it  myself. 

Was  it  only  when  he  wasnoton  deck  that 
you  had  occasion  to  do  it,  then  ? — vSome- 
times  I have  done  it  also  when  he  has 
been  on  deck. 

Was  it  not  generally  done  by  the  cap- 
tain ? — As  to  the  working  of  the  ship,  I 
think  he  generally  did  it  more  than  my- 
self. 

Do  you  usually  write  in  Italian  or  in 
English  ? — In  Italian  sometimes. 

Do  you  usually  write  in  Italian  or  in 
* English  ? — In  both. 

You  must  perceive  that  this  is  no  an- 
swer to  my  question.  Do  you  usually 
write  in  Italian  or  English  ? — In  Eng- 
lish, generally,  sir. 

Was  the  account  you  kept  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  ship  in  Italian  or  in  Eng- 
lish ? — In  Italian. 

Was  it  written  by  yourself? — The  ac- 
count was  written  by  the  clerk. 

I mean  that  account  to  which  you  re- 
ferred yesterday  ? — By  the  clerk. 

Was  he  an  Italian  or  an  Englishman? 
—I  don’t  know  which  he  was. 

Was  he  your  servant  ? — No. 

How  long  were  you  on  board  the  ves- 
sel ? — Several  months. 

In  the  polacre,  do  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

Was  the  account  of  the  ship  kept  in 
English  or  Italian  ? — In  Italian  in  the 
log-book. 

Was  it  from  the  log-book  you  took 
those  copies? — Yes. 

By  whom  was  that  log-book  kept  ? — 
By  myself.  It  was  a private  memoran- 
dum made  by  myself. 


Do  you  mean  that  the  log-book  was  a 
private  memorandum  made  by  yourself? 
— It  was  not  exactly  the  log-book  of  the 
ship,  but  a private  memorandum.  I con- 
sidered it  a log  for  my  own  private  pur- 
pose. 

Then  by  whom  was  it  kept  ? by  yourself 
or  the  clerk  ? — It  was  kept  by  myself  and 
by  my  direction,  but  some  of  the  entries 
were  made  by  the  clerk. 

I ask  you  whether  he  was  an  Italian  or 
an  Englishman  ? — An  Italian. 

Did  you  not  tell  me  just  now  that  you 
did  not  know  what  he  was  ? — I believe  he 
was  either  an  Italian  or  a Sicilian. 

Did  you  not,  in  answer  to  a question 
just  now",  tell  me  that  you  did  not  know 
what  countryman  he  was  ? — 

Mr  Dknman. — That  question  was  not 
put.  ( Order , order.) 

The  Solicitor-General. — It  was. 

Mr  Denman. — If  I am  called  to  order 
by  the  house,  I must  address  myself  to 
your  Lordships. 

Mr  Gurney  then  read  the  former  ques- 
tion and  answer,  and  the  last  question  was 
repeated. 

Witness. — I do  not  know  what  he  was, 
but  I believe  he  was  an  Italian  or  a Sici- 
lian. 

You  say  he  wrote  only  in  part ; was  the 
part  which  you  wrote  in  Italian  or  in  Eng- 
lish ? — The  part  I wrote  was  in  English. 

Did  you  tell  me  that  the  log  was  writ- 
ten in  Italian  ? — Yes. 

Now  you  say  that  part  was  written  in 
Italian,  and  part  in  English  ? — Part  in 
both,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

QThe  witness  here  became  overpowered 
by  indisposition,  and  fainted.  He  was 
then  removed  from  the  bar. 

The  witness,  being  recovered  by  the 
fresh  air  when  removed  out  of  the  house, 
was  brought  back.  Some  peers  expressed  a 
wish  that  he  should  be  accommodated  with 
a chair,  but  Mr  Denman  said  he  did  not 
require  it,  being  then  perfectly  recovered  ] 

Witness,  you  told  us  in  a former  part 
of  your  examination  that  Pasconani  was 
yonr  servant,  and  you  told  us  in  another 
part  that  he  was  not  your  servant;  be  so 
good  as  to  tell  me  to  which  of  these  stories 
you  adhere  ? — I mean  to  adhere  to  both. 
I say  he  acted  as  both. 

Do  you  mean,  sir,  to  say  that  he  was 
your  servant,  and  that  he  was  not  your 
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lervant  f Is  that  your  answer  ?— I mean 
to  say  that  he  was  so  far  my  servant  on 
board  the  ship  that  he  took  up  and  down 
stairs  my  coat ; sometimes  wrote  for  me  ; 
but  that  he  was  not  kept  in  pay  by  me  as 
a servant,  for  he  was  one  of  tne  sailors, 
one  of  the  crew. 

You,  then,  as  you  say,  having  kept  one 
part  of  the  log,  and  this  Pasconani  tnc 
other,  may  I ask  which  of  you  kept  the 
peater  part  ? — I think  I dia  myseli ; but 
it  is  impossible  for  me  now  t j say,  not 
having  my  eyes  on  the  book,  it  not  being 
here  before  me  at  the  present  moment.  I 
may  be  mistaken,  so  I cannot  say. 

But  the  most  of  it,  you  are  sure,  was 
kept  in  English  ? — There  was  some  Eng- 
lish and  some  Italian. 

Then  if  you  said  a short  time  ago,  and 
at  first,  that  the  whole  of  the  book  was 
Italian,  you  said  an  untruth. 

Mr  Denman  said  he  could  not  suffer 
his  learned  friend  to  cast  this  aspersion  on 
the  witness ; it  was  unjust. 

The  Solicitor-General  replied,  that 
as  the  question  was  objected  to,  he  should 
not  press  it  in  that  form ; he  would,  there- 
fore, withdraw  the  former  question,  and 
put  this  instead  of  it : 

Did  you  not  say  a part  of  the  book  was 
written  in  English  ? — I told  you  so,  per- 
haps ; but  what  I said  at  the  moment  was 
when  I was  so  circumstanced  by  indispo- 
sition that  I knew  not  exactly  what  I said. 

Then  do  you  mean  now  to  say  that  part 
of  the  book  was  written  in  the  Italian  lan- 
guage, and  part  in  the  English?  is  that 
what  you  mean  to  say? — Yes,  it  is. 

Which  is  the  greater  part  then,  in  the 
English  or  the  Italian  ? — I cannot  say 
with  very  much  accuracy. 

Was  there,  however,  a considerable  part 
of  it  in  English  ? — I really  cannot  say ; I 
think  there  was. 

How  much  ? — I think  as  much  in  one 
as  in  the  other. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  greater 
part  was  written  in  English  ? — About  the 
6ame  in  one,  I think,  as  in  the  other. 

[[The  Solicitor-General  beginning  to 
read  the  paper,  and  put  questions  upon 
it,  Mr  Denman  objected  to  this  proceed- 
ing. The  Chancellor  said  that,  while  the 
witness  referred  to  the  paper,  it  was  quite 
competent  for  jhe  lawyer  to  look  over  it, 

VOL.  XIII.  TART  II. 


but  no  more.  The  witness  waa  then  re- 
called. 

A number  of  entries  being  then  exa- 
mined, they  were  found  to  be  all  written 
in  Italian.] 

Look  at  tne  paper,  I beg  of  you,  and  see 
if  you  can  discover  a single  entry  in  it, 
during  the  whole  of  that  voyage,  in  the 
English  language  ? — No,  there  is  not. 

Does  that  paper  come  down  to  the  re- 
turn to  Messina? — Yes,  it  does. 

And  every  entry,  from  beginning  to 
end,  is  Italian  ? — Yes,  in  this  paper. 

Now  I ask  you  to  look  at  tnis  paper, 
and  see  if  you  can  swear  whether  any  part 
of  it  is  in  your  own  hand-writing  ? — No, 

I cannot  say  it  is. 

William  Carrington,  re-examined. 

[[The  witness  being  reminded  of  his 
statement  of  not  having  been  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  Majesty  previous  to  serving  in 
the  Poictiers,  replied,  that  he  understood 
the  question  to  relate  to  his  being  at  sea 
with  Sir  John  Beresford.  He  had  served 
also  in  the  Namur  and  the  Majestic.] 

Lieut.  Joseph  Robert  Hownam, 
[[Joined  the  Princess  at  Genoa.  Was 
roused  one  night  by  an  alarm,  first  given 
to  him  by  Bergami,  who  came  into  his 
room.  On  reaching  the  hall,  he  found 
the  Princess  and  many  of  the  servants  as- 
sembled. Never  saw  Bergami  breakfast 
or  dine  with  the  Princess  at  Genoa.  He 
first  began  to  dine  occasionally  in  a jour- 
ney over  St  Gothard  ; and  some  time  af- 
ter began  to  dine  regularly.  The  witness 
accompanied  the  Princess  m the  long  voy- 
age.] 

Do  you  recollect  where  Bergami  slept 
at  Tunis? — I recollect  his  pointing  me 
out  his.room. 

Did  you  see  him  in  the  room  using  it 
as  his  own  at  the  time  ? — Yes. 

Was  that  room  in  which  you  so  saw 
him  near  the  room  of  the  Princess  ? — No. 

Describe,  if  you  please,  the  different  si- 
tuation of  the  two  rooms? — Bergami’s 
room  was  the  only  room  up  a flight  of 
stairs  that  any  person  of  the  house  occu- 
pied, I believe. 

Whereabouts  was  the  Princess’s  room  ? 
— There  were  several  rooms  between  the 
flight  of  stairs  and  the  Princess’s  apart- 
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ment ; that  is  to  say,  they  were  3 or  4 
rooms  apart. 

Was  Bergami's  room  on  the  same  story 
or  floor  as  the  Princess’s  ? — It  was  not. 

Did  you  afterwards,  in  the  course  of  the 
voyage,  land  at  St  Jean  d’Acre  ? — We  did. 

In  what  way  did  the  Princess  travel 
from  St  Jean  d’ Acre  to  Jerusalem  ? — Upon 
an  ass. 

Is  that  the  usual  mode  of  travelling  in 
that  part  of  the  world  ? — On  asses  or 
mules,  or  in  a palanquin. 

How  did  you  travel  yourself? — On  a 
horse. 

Was  the  course  of  your  travelling  to 
proceed  by  night,  and  to  lie  by  day  ? — It 
was. 


Was  there  any  smell  occasioned  by  the 
animals  being  put.  into  the  hold  ?— Yes, 
certainly. 

Where  did  her  Majesty  sleep  on  the 
voyage  from  Jaffa  homeward  ? — In  the 
tent  on  deck. 

By  whose  direction  was  the  tent  put 
up  ? — By  direction  of  the  Princess. 

What  did  the  Princess  say  to  you  ?— 
As  to  the  tent  I do  not  care  about  it;  I 
would  as  soon  sleep  without  it 

What  was  the  occasion  of  the  Princess’s 
sleeping  on  the  deck  during  the  return 
voyage  ? — In  consequence  of  the  excessive 
heat  and  the  animals  on  board. 

I)o  you  remember  any  circumstance  re- 
lating to  the  light  being  kept  in  the  tent  ? 


In  what  manner  did  the  Princess  rest  — I do. 
during  the  day?-— Under  the  tent.  What  was  it? — The  Princess  in  the 

Did  you  observe  whether  the  Princess,  previous  part  of  her  journey  used  to  sit 
before  she  lay  by  for  the  day,  appeared  on  deck  till  a late  hour  with  this  light, 
fatigued  or  not  ? — Excessively  so.  On  leaving  Jaffa  reports  were  in  circula- 

Did  that  appear  the  case  during  the  tion  of  Tunisian  vessels  in  the  Archipe- 
whole  of  the  journey  from  St  Jean  d’Acre 
to  Jerusalem  ? — Y es.  ' 

Did  you  make  any  particular  observa- 
tion as  to  the  nature  of  this  fatigue  ? — I 
have  seen  the  Princess  fall  from  the  ass 
more  than  once. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  night  ? 

— Towards  the  morning. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  on  your  voy- 
age to  St  Jean  d’Acre  there  was  a tent  on 
deck  ? — Yes,  there  was. 

On  the  outward  voyage  was  this  tent 
constantly  erected  on  deck,  or  only  occa- 
sionally ? — Occasionally,  to  protect  the 
Princess  from  the  sun  or  wind.  In  fact, 
it  was  the  awning  of  the  ship. 


lago.  I stated  that  it  should  not  be  ke?t 
on  deck  all  night,  as  it  served  as  a mark 
to  vessels  cruizing  in  those  seas. 

Had  you,  in  point  of  fact,  seen  any  Tu- 
nisian vessels  yourself? — Yes,  we  had 
seen  one  at  Scios,  and  another  at  St  Jean 
d'Acre. 

Do  you  know  of  your  «*vn  knowledge 
whether  they  had  plundered  any  vessel  ? 
— I only  knew  it  from  report. 

Did  you,  in  the  situation  you  held, 
think  it  a matter  of  duty  to  give  that  ad- 
vice to  the  Princess  ? — I did. 

And,  in  consequence  of  the  advice,  was 
the  light  put  out  earlier? — Yes. 

What  was  the  hour  at  which  it  was 


You  reimbarked  at  Jaffa  on  your  re-  generally  put  out  ? — It  might  be  from  9 
turn  ? — We  did.  to  10  o’clock,  or  later. 

Was  the  weather  at  that  time  hot  or  How  many  sofas  were  there  on  board 
otherwise? — Excessively  hot : it  was  the  thepolacre? — Four, 
month  of  July.  Do  you  know  in  what  part  of  the  ship 

Had  you  any  cattle  on  board  the  ves-  they  were  placed? — Two  were  lashed  to- 
sel  ? — -We  ha<l.  gether  in  tne  Princess’s  cabin,  and  two  in 

What  did  it  consist  of  ?— Horses  and  the  Countess  of  Oldi’s  cabin. 


asses. 

Had  you  more  on  board  on  your  return 
than  you  had  on  your  voyage  out? — We 
had  none  going  out. 


Was  there  afterwards  any  alteration 
made  in  their  situation  ? — The  Countess 
sent  one  out  of  her  cabin. 

Where  was  it  sent  to? — It  was  occa- 


In  what  part  of  the  vessel  were  these  sionally  on  deck  during  the  first  part  of 
animals  kept  ? — In  the  hold.  the  voyage,  and  always  after  we  reached 

Did  they  make  any  noise  in  the  course  Jaffa, 
of  the  night  or  the  day  ? — The  general  Do  you  mean  that  it  was  beneath  the 
noise  of  horses  and  such  animals.  tent  f — Yes. 
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What  was  there  besides  the  sofa  be- 
neath the  tent  ?— An  English  travelling- 
bed. 

Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any 
communication  open  between  the  tent 
and  the  part  of  the  vessel  below  ?— -There 
was  a ladder  which  went  down  into  the 
dining-room. 

Did  the  Baron  Ompteda  dine  at  the 
table  of  her  Royal  Highness  whilst  her 
Koval  Highness  was  residing  at  the  Villa 
ViUani  ? — He  did. 

Did  he  stay  late  on  any  of  those  occa- 
sions ? Did  he,  I mean,  stay  over  night  ? 
-He  did. 

Was  there  a room  in  the  household  of 
the  Princess  which  was  commonly  re- 
garded and  called  the  room  of  the  Baron 
Ompteda  ? — There  was. 

Was  Majocci  then  in  service? — He 
was. 

Have  you  ever  held  any  conversation 
with  Theodore  Majocci  on  the  subject  of 
the  Baron  Ompteda,  or  of  the  capacity 
in  which  he  appeared  to  be  acting  ? — I 
believe  I have  had  conversation  with  him 
on  that  subject. 

Well,  then,  in  consequence  of  any  thing 
that  occurred  at  that  time,  or  of  any  di- 
rections which  you  received  from  her 
Koval  Highness,  did  you  do  any  thing, 
as  regarded  the  Baron  Ompteda  ? — I 
called  him  out. 

Did  you  conduct  yourself  afterwards 
towards  him  in  any  peculiar  way? — I 
saw  him  afterwards  at  Rome. 

Did  you  then  do  any  thing  in  relation 
to  him  ? — I desired  the  servants  not  to 
molest  him. 

Was  Majocci  at  that  time  one  of  the 
servants  ? — He  was : at  least  I am  al- 
most positive  that  he  was. 

How  was  her  ltoyal  Highness  received 
it  the  different  courts  where  she  appeared 
luring  the  course  of  her  travels  ? — In  the 
usual  way,  and  according  to  her  rank. 

What  was  her  own  demeanour? — 
Filled  with  majesty  and  grace. 

How  was  she  ordinarily  received?— 
With  all  due  and  proper  attendance. 

[The  witness  mentioned  that  the  Prin- 
cess passed  but  one  night  at  Trieste, 
which  she  spent  in  going  to  the  opera.] 
Did  you  observe  any  thing  improper, 
ndecent,  or  degrading  to  her  station,  in 


the  conduct  of  her  Royal  Highness 
No. 

Not  towards  Bergami  ? — No,  never. 

What  was  the  salary  that  you  received 
for  being  in  attendance  on  her  Royal 
Highness,  or  as  being  in  her  service  ?«— 
Two  hundred  pounds  a-year. 

Is  that  allowance  still  continued  ?— It 
is. 

Cross-examined . — You  have  seen  her 
Royal  Highness  dining  with  Bergami, 
when  he  was  a courier,  in  his  courier's 
dress ; you  afterwards  saw  her  walking 
with  him  at  the  Villa  d’Este,  arm  in 
ann  ; you  also  saw  them  go  out  alone,  in 
a boat  together;  and  you  have  stated 
that  Bergami,  after  a certain  time,  dined 
regularly  with  her  Royal  Highness:  do 
you  think  this  conduct  was,  or  was  not, 
degrading  to  her  Royal  Highness’s  situa- 
tion ? — I never  saw  her  Royal  Highness 
walk  arm  in  arm  with  Bergami  till  he 
began  to  dine  regularly  with  her. 

You  must  perceive  that  is  no  answer 
to  my  question.  I beg  to  put  it  again, 
whether  you  consider  that  which  you 
have  stated  as  degrading  to  her  Royal 
Highness  or  not? — I do  not. 

Did  you  never  desire  her  Royal  High- 
ness not  to  admit  Bergami  to  her  table  ? 
— Not  to  my  recollection,  I did  not. 

Nor  any  thing  to  that  effect? — Nor 
any  thing  to  that  effect. 

Then  you  never  entreated  her  Royal 
Highness  not  to  admit  Bergami  to  her 
table  ? — I never  did. 

Then,  if  you  never  did  entreat  her 
Royal  Highness  not  to  admit  Bergami  to 
her  table,  you  could  never  have  repre- 
sented to  any  person  that  you  had  done 
so? — I don’t  think  I ever  could. 

I don’t  ask  whether  you  could  or  not, 
but  whether  you  did  or  not,  state  that 
you  entreated  her  Royal  Highness  not  to 
admit  Bergami  to  her  table  ? — I am  con- 
fident I did  not. 

You  are  positive  you  never  did? — I 
am  positive  I never  did.  I feel  convinced 
I never  did. 

Have  you  never  stated  “ that  you  en- 
treated her  Royal  Highness,  on  your 
knees,  with  tears  in  your  eyes,  to  dis- 
suade her  from  admitting  Bergami  to  a 
seat  at  her  table,  without  effect  ?” — 
Never : I never  did  such  a thing. 
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Do  you  know  Captain  Briggs  ? — I do. 
Now,  sir,  I ask  you,  upon  your  oath, 
whether  you  ever  stated  this  fact  to  him  ? 
— Upon  my  oath  I do  not  recollect  the 
circumstance. 

Will  you  swear  that*you  did  not  state 
this  fact  to  Captain  Briggs,  “ that  you 
entreated  her  Royal  Highness,  on  your 
knees,  with  tears  in  your  eyes,  to  dis- 
suade her  from  admitting  Bergami  to  a 
seat  at  her  table,  without  effect  ?” — I 
have  not  the  smallest  recollection  of  ha- 
ving stated  that  to  Captain  Briggs. 

Did  it  not  happen  on  the  day  when  the 
Princess  came  to  visit  Captain  Briggs  ? 
and  did  you  not  complain  that  she  made 
Bergami  her  companion  ? — The  witness 
answered — I do  not  recollect  saying  any 
thing  of  the  sort  to  Captain  Briggs. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  ? — I 
will  swear  that  I have  no  recollection  of  it. 

If  such  a circumstance  took  place, 
would  you  not  recollect  it  ? — It  is  such  a 
circumstance  as,  I think,  I should  recol- 
lect. 

Why,  if  the  fact  be  true,  can  you  have 
any  doubt  that  you  would  recollect  it  ? 
and  if  not  true,  can  you  hesitate  to  swear 
that  it  did  not  take  place? — It  is  some 
years  ago,  and  1 cannot  recollect  the  time. 

You  have  already  sworn  that  the  fact 
of  your  having  entreated  her  Royal  High- 
ness did  not  take  place ; would  you  state 
it  to  have  taken  place  if  it  had  not  ? — 
The  fact  is  not  true.  I did  not  do  it. 

If  it  were  not  true,  could  you  have  re- 
presented such  a thing  to  any  person  ? — I 
do  not  recollect  it.  I do  not  tnink  I did. 
Have  you  any  doubt  on  it? — I have  not. 
Am  I to  understand  that  you  will 
swear  that  you  did  not  state  to  Captain 
Briggs  what  I have  repeated? — I will 
not  swear  to  things  I have  not  any  recol- 
lection of. 

What  do  you  believe  ? Do  you  believe 
you  stated  it  or  not? — I don't  believe  I 
did. 

Then  you  will  swear  you  do  not  be- 
lieve that  you  did  state  this  to  Captain 
Briggs ; but  you  will  not  say  positively 
that  you  did  not  ? Am  I to  understand 
that  as  your  answer? — Yes. 

After  Mr  W.  Burrell  left,  when  you 
were  at  the  Villa  d’Este,  was  not  her 
Royal  Highness  in  the  habit  of  amusing 


herself  in  the  evening  with  theaemufc? 
— Frequently. 

Did  her  Royal  Highness  join  in  thw 
games  or  amusements? — Yes,  1 hire 
seen  her  play  at  the  game  of  co&s-n*^ 
lard  (blind  man's  buff.) 

Were  there  not  several  games  at  whkia 
they  played? — Yes,  there  were  nar? 
pelitsjeux. 

Was  not  one  of  the  pieces  a pant*- 
mime  ? — Yes,  I think  it  was. 

Who  performed  the  part  of  Harleqnjr 
— I have  seen  Louis  Bergami  in  that  to  i 
Having  now  recollected,  then,  tfe 
Louis  Bergami  was  dressed  as  Harkqua 
do  you  recollect  that  her  Royal  Highs® 
performed  the  part  of  Columbine?— I® 
not  recollect  her  Royal  Highness  perform 
ing  the  part  of  Columbine : the  dress- 
stance  is  not  sufficiently  impressed  oat? 
memory  to  say  that  it  was  so. 

You  do  not  recollect  that  it  was  a* 
so  ? — I have  no  recollection  the  one 
or  the  other  ; I do  not  recollect  it. 

Do  you  remember  any  part  perftoi 
by  her  Royal  Highness  that  evening  *- 
I think  she  performed  the  part  of  an  a* 
tomnton.  ( Laughter .) 

What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  As 
you  think  her  Royal  Highness  perform 
the  part  of  an  automaton  ?— It  is  so  te 
since  that  I do  not  recollect  the  b&v 
of  it.  It  was  something  respecting  a oe 
who  wished  to  sell  an  automaton ; 
was  a woman,  in  fact,  that  could  *af 
up  any  thing.  ( General  laughter) 
Was  the  Princess,  her  Royal 
the  automaton  ? — She  was. 

Where  did  Bergami  sleep  on  the  re- 
turn from  Jaffa  ? — I do  not  know  vher: 
he  slept. 

Have  you  never  seen  him  ou  to  jf 
day  or  night  ? — I have  seen  him  by 
under  the  tent,  as  every  body  else- 
where did  you  see  him  ? — on  a 
— I have  seen  him  sitting  either  $ * 
chair  or  that  travelling-bed. 

You  have  stated  that  Bergami 
first  in  a cabin,  then  in  the  dining-re^ 
I ask  you  where  he  slept  on  hi»  " ' 
home  from  Jaffa  ? — I liave  not  seen,  n 
I do  not  know.  # J 

Do  you  not  believe  that  Bercanu  » • 
under  the  tent? — I heard  he  did,  [ 
believe  he  did. 
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[[After  some  discussion  as  to  the  pre- 
cise terms  used  by  the  witness,] 

I ask  you  again  if  you  do  not  believe, 
that  on  the  return  from  Jaffa  Bergami 
slept  constantly  under  the  tent  ? — I heard 
that  he  slept  under  the  tent,  and  I be- 
lieve he  did. 

Don’t  you  believe  he  slept  under  the 
tent? — I have  said  so  already. 

And,  believing  that,  I ask  you  whether 
ou  think  that  was  degrading  or  not  to 
er  Majesty  ? — No,  I think  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  some  one  should  sleep  near 
her  Royal  Highness  on  that  occasion.  I 
heard  that  other  people  slept  there  too. 

I don’t  ask  you  about  that,  but  about 
your  belief  wjiether  Bergami’s  sleeping 
there  was,  in  your  judgment,  degrading 
to  her  Royal  Highness’s  station  ? — No,  I 
never  thought  it  was. 

During  tne  voyage  and  journey  to  the 
East,  was  there  any  additional  order  con- 
ferred on  Bergami  ? — I don’t  know  whe- 
ther it  can  be  called  an  order.  The  thing 
was  spoken  of  by  her  Royal  Highness 
many  months  before  she  set  out  on  the 
iourney.  She  said  she  would  make  a 
little  recompence  to  those  who  accom- 

Snied  her,  and  give  them  some  mark  of 
stinction  as  a memento,  rather  than  a 
recompense. 

I asked  you  if  there  was  any  additional 
order  conferred  on  Bergami  ? — There  was. 

What  was  it  ? — It  was  called  the  Order 
of  St  Caroline. 

Was  he  one  of  the  knights  of  this  or- 
der ? — He  was. 

Was  he  Grand  Master  of  the  order? — 

I believe  he  was.  It  was  so  said  in  the 
diploma. 

Was  there  any  other  order  conferred 
on  Bergami  during  that  journey? — Yes. 
The  Order  of  St  Sepulchre. 

Do  you  know  whether  that  order  was 
purchased  for  Bergami  ? — I have  not  the 
slightest  idea.  I don’t  think  it  was. 

Was  there  any  other  person  who  re- 
ceived that  order  ? — There  was ; Count 
Schiavini  and  William  Austin. 

Were  you  present  when  that  order  was 
conferred  on  Bergami  ? — I was. 

Where  was  it  ?—  It  was  a place  called 
the  Temple  of  the  Resurrection,  near  Je- 
rusalem. 

In  going  to  Jerusalem,  did  you  repose 
under  tents  ? — We  did. 


Did  you  repose  by  day  ? — By  day. 

You  travelled  by  night? — Yes,  and 
reposed  by  day. 

Do  you  know  where  Bergami  reposed 
during  the  day  ? — No. 

Do  you  believe  he  reposed  under  the 
same  tent  as  her  Royal  Highness  ? — I do 
not  know ; I never  saw  him  do  so. 

I ask  you  whether  you  do  not  believe 
that  Bergami  reposed  under  the  same 
tent  as  her  Royal  Highness  ? — He  may, 
or  he  may  not ; I do  not  know. 

What  is  your  belief? — I dare  say  he 
did  ; but  I do  not  know. 

I ask  you  again  if  you  do  not  believe 
that  he  did  ? — I do  not  know  positively, 
and  I can  only  believe  as  far  as  I have 
knowledge. 

I ask  you  as  to  your  belief  ? — He  may, 
or  he  may  not. 

Did  you  see  him  in  any  other  tent  ? — 
No,  I did  not.  I retired  to  my  own  tent 
when  I came  off  my  horse,  and  there  I 
slept  till  dinner-time. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  wife  of  Bergami? 
—No. 

Did  you  know  any  other  of  Bergami’s 
family  besides  Louis  Bergami? — Yes; 
there  were  others  in  the  family. 

Having  seen  these  relations  of  Berga- 
mi dine  at  her  Royal  Highness’s  table,  I 
ask  you,  did  you  ever  see  the  Baroness 
Bergami  there  ? — Never. 

Neither  at  the  Villa  d’Este,  nor  at  Pe- 
saro,  nor  at  the  Barona  ?— Neither  at  one 
nor  the  other. 

How  far  is  Barona  from  Milan  ? — Two 
miles. 

Then  am  I to  understand  that  you 
have  seen  his  mother,  his  brother,  and 
others  of  his  relations,  dining  at  her  Royal 
Highness’s  table ; you  never  saw  his  wife 
there  at  any  time  or  in  any  place? — I 
never  saw  his  wife. 

How  long  were  you  in  the  service  of 
her  Royal  Highness  ? — Three  years. 

Did  the  Baroness  Bergami  never  come 
to  see  her  child  at  her  Royal  Highness's 
house  during  the  whole  of  that  period  ? 
—I  never  saw  her. 

Re-examined.— You  have  stated  that 
you  believed  Bergami  to  have  slept  under 
the  tent : what  was  your  reason  for  be- 
lieving so  ? — During  the  squalls  which 
occurred  whilst  we  were  off  the  coast  or 
Caramania,  and  which  made  her  Royal 
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Highness  go  below,  Bergami  told  me 
that  the  sea  came  into  the  tent : now,  he 
must  have  been  in  the  tent  to  have  known 
it. 

You  have  stated,  in  answer  to  my 
learned  friend,  that  you  thought  it  ne- 
cessary that  some  person  should  sleep 
near  the  Princess,  under  the  tent.  I now 
ask  you  what,  as  you  believe,  was  the 
ground  of  that  necessity  ? — It  was  never 
mentioned  to  me,  but  I never  considered 
it  otherwise  than  necessary ; for  the  Prin- 
cess to  have  been  sleeping  on  deck  by  her- 
self would  not  have  been  right  at  all. 

You  have  stated  that  Bergami  was 
made  Grand  Master  of  the  Order  of  St 
Caroline;  do  you  know  who  were  ap- 
pointed the  knights  of  that  order? — I 
was  one  myself,  Flynn  was  one,  so  was 
William  Austin,  as  well  as  Hieronymus, 
and,  I think,  Cameron.  I think  Dr 
Mochetti  was  one  also,  in  consequence  of 
his  coming  as  far  as  Naples  with  her 
Royal  Highness ; but  he  was  not  able  to 
come  on,  by  reason  of  his  not  getting  his 
passport  in  time  from  the  Austrian  go- 
vernment. 

By  Earl  Grey. — When  you  stated  that 
you  thought  it  necessary  that  some  per- 
son should  sleep  with  her  ltoyal  High- 
ness, did  you  mean  to  state  that  you 
thought  it  necessary  that  some  male  at- 
tendant should  sleep  near  her  Royal  High- 
ness ? — I did. 

Under  the  circumstances  under  which 
you  believe  Bergami  to  have  slept  un- 
der the  tent,  did  it  convey  to  your  mind 
any  suspicion  of  an  improper  connexion 
between  him  and  the  Princess  ? — Nq,  it 
did  not. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool. — Do  you 
know  whether  the  Barona  belongs  to  Ber- 
gami ? 

Mr  Denman  wished  to  learn  what 
means  of  knowledge  the  witness  had  pos- 
sessed. 

Do  you  know  whether  Bergami  is  in 
possession  of  the  Barona  ? — I do  not  know 
at  this  moment. 

Has  he  ever  been  ? — I believe  it  was 
his,  but  1 do  not  know. 

Was  not  the  name  changed  to  the  Villa 
Bergami  ? — I think  it  was. 

By  the  Earl  of  Lim erick. — On  the 
occasions  when  you  state  that  you  believe 
Bergami  slept  in  the  tent,  had  you  rea- 


son to  think  that  any  third  person,  mlr 
or  female,  slept  in  the  tent  ? — I do  os* 
know. 

Can  you  swear  that  you  never  saw  Ber- 
gami kiss  the  Princess? — I will  swisr 
that  I never  saw  him  kiss  the  Princes. 

I understood  you  to  say,  on  a iur 
part  of  your  cross-examination,  that  yu 
thought  it  necessary  that  a person  sbocil 
sleep  under  the  tent  with  the  Prince*: 
I beg  to  ask  from  what  you  conceive  thu 
necessity  to  arise  ? — I never  represented 
the  necessity  myself ; but,  oil  the  oca- 
sion  of  speaking  of  it,  I must  confess! 
thought  it  necessary  for  somebody  to  b* 
near  her  Royal  Highness.  A woman  ahof 
on  a ship's  deck  at  sea,  I should  thLk 
perfectly  authorized  in  having  some  per- 
son near  her. 

I beg  to  ask  you  whether  you  woslj 
like  your  wife — (Aro,  no,  and  some  hun- 
ter)—would  you  have  any  objection,  cr 
conceive  it  improper,  that  Mrs  Hovntcn 
should  so  sleep  in  a tent  with  a male  per- 
son ? — Every  man,  I trust,  looks  at  ha 
wife  without  making  any  comparison  or 
exception.  I never  made  any  compari- 
son. 

Then  you  cannot  form  any  opinion  up- 
on it? — I cannot. 

I beg  to  know  whether  you  see  any  im- 
propriety, situated  as  the  tent  was,  with 
the  hatches  open,  in  a male  and  female  so 
sleeping  ? — I do  not  conceive  that  there 
was  any  impropriety,  because  if  there  had 
been,  I must  have  felt  it.  1 have  sem 
the  Princess  in  so  many  situations  during 
her  travels,  that  I do  not  look  upon  it  as 
improper. 

What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  yoa 
have  seen  the  Princess  in  so  many  situa- 
tions during  her  travels? — I have  seen 
her  under  a sorry  shed  at  Ephesus,  un- 
der which  we  should  hardly  put  a cow  j 
this  country,  in  the  midst  of  horses,  mules, 
and  Turks.  It  did  not  strike  me  as  im- 
proper. 

You  said  that  the  Princess  played  the 
part  of  an  automaton  ? — Yes. 

You  said  that  the  automaton  was  sold, 
and  consequently  bought.  What  did  the 
automaton  do?  was  she  sitting,  lying, 
running,  or  what  ? — In  a box,  standing 
up,  I think. 

Do  you  think  that  these  acts  stated  by 
you  are  consonant  with  the  high  dignity 
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nf  the  royal  personage  about  whom  we 
have  been  speaking? — Ido  not  think  them 
any  derogation  from  her  Royal  Highness’s 
rank,  knowing  the  pleasure  she  takes  in 
that  sort  of  entertainment. 

Earl  Grosvenor. — Had  you  any  rea- 
son to  believe  that  after  the  affair  of  bin  p- 
tcda,  and  the  attack  on  the  Princess’s 
house  at  Genoa,  from  that  or  any  other 
circumstances,  that  her  Royal  Highness 
entertained  apprehensions  for  her  per- 
sonal safety  ? — I know  she  did,  because 
she  mentioned  it  to  me. 

And  in  consequence  of  such  apprehen- 
sions expressed  to  you,  do  you  know  that 
she  deemed  it  necessary  to  be  more  close- 
ly attended  than  formerly  by  the  male 
part  of  her  family  ? — Yes  ; I have  heard 
Her  frequently  say,  after  the  attack,  that 
she  would  always  have  some  male  person 
near  her. 


By  the  Marquis  of  Downshire.— I 
wish  to  ask  whether  any  circumstance 
occurred  at  the  residence  of  her  Royal 
Highness,  which,  coming  to  your  know- 
ledge, occasioned  the  quarrel  between  you 
and  Ompteda  ? — It  arose  from  the  confes- 
sion of  a servant.  I saw  the  servant  on 
his  knees  begging  pardon  for  his  crime. 

A Peer. — When  you  saw  this  man  on 
his  knees  before  her  Royal  Highness,  did 
she  make  any  reply  to  what  he  said  ? — 
She  forgave  him. 

Duke  of  Athol. — Was  it  for  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales’s  safety  you  considered  it 
necessary  that  a male  domestic  should  sleep 
there  ? — Her  Royal  Highness  thought  so, 
and  I did  not  think  otherwise. 


You  have  already  stated,  that,  in  your 
opinion,  it  was  necessary  ; but  that  that 
opinion  you  did  not  communicate  to  her 
Royal  Highness.  From  your  last  answer, 
however,  it  appears  that  the  Princess  of 
Wales  made  a communication  to  you.  I 
ask,  did  her  Royal  Highness  actually  com- 
municate to  you  that  there  was  such  a 
necessity  ? — Not  on  that  occasion,  but 
after  the  affair  at  Genoa. 


VV  hat  was  the  danger  to  be  apprehend- 
ed on  board  the  polacre  ? — I don’t  know 
any  immediate  danger. 

W as  there  any  danger  ? — I do  not  know 
°1  any  immediate  danger — of  any  per- 
^nal  danger.  If  I had  thought  there  was 
danger,  I should  not  have  been  easy  in 
deeping  below. 


Earl  of  Darlington.— Do  you  believe 
that  Bergami  reclined  on  the  other  bed 
with  his  clothes  on  ? — I do  not  think  that 
Bergami  ever  took  his  clothes  off  either, 
in  the  tent.  I never  saw  any  clothes  on 
that  bed. 

Do  you  know  where  her  lloval  High- 
ness changed  her  clothes  on  the  return 
from  Jaffa  ? in  the  tent,  or  below  ?— Be- 
low, in  her  cabin,  I should  think.  I ne- 
ver saw  her  change  her  clothes  on  deck. 
(A  laugh A 

I apprehend  you  never  saw  her  change 
her  clothes  ? — No,  not  anywhere. 

I ask  you  how  long  it  is  since  you  have 
seen  Capt.  Briggs  ? — I saw  him  at  Ports- 
mouth about  two  months  ago. 

Had  you  any  conversation  with  him 
on  this  subject?  Did  any  conversation 
pass  between  you  and  him  on  this  sub- 
ject ? — On  the  subject  of  this  inquiry  ? 

Yes,  about  this  inquiry? — 

The  Attorney-General  objected  to 
conversation  being  received  as  evidence. 

Witness. — Captain  Briggs  declined  ha- 
ving any  conversation  on  the  subject. 

And  you  have  never  had,  to  the  best 
of  your  recollection,  any  other  conversa- 
tion with  Captain  Briggs  since  you  were 
on  board  the  Leviathan  ? — I never  had. 

I have  only  seen  him  once. 

If  you  had  ever  had  any  conversation 
with  Captain  Briggs,  do  you  think  you 
would  recollect  it  ? — I think  I should. 

By  Lord  Ellenborough. — You  say 
Captain  Briggs  declined  having  any  con- 
versation on  this  subject.  Did  you  pro- 
pose any  such  conversation  ? — The  ob- 
ject of  my  going  was  that.  It  was  for 
myself. 

What  was  your  reason  ? — I had  heard 
that  Captain  Briggs  was  coming  as  a wit- 
ness against  her  Majesty : I thought  it 
could  not  be  so,  and  declared  at  the  time 
that  I thought  it  could  not  l)e  so  ; and  I 
thought  I would  go  and  ask  him  myself. 

What  did  you  ask  Captain  Briggs  ? — 

I asked  him  if  it  was  a fact  that  he  was 
coming  as  a witness  against  her  Majesty. 

What  answer  did  he  give  ? — lie  said 
he  thought  he  should  be  called ; and  add- 
ed, that  his  testimony  should  be  nothing 
but  what  was  honourable  and  just. 

Was  that  the  whole  of  his  answer  ? — • 

I think  so : I don't  recollect  any  thing 
more. 
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In  that  answer  Captain  Briggs  did  not 
decline  any  conversation  ? — He  told  me 
he  could  not  enter  into  any  conversation 
on  the  subject. 

Did  you  ask  him  to  enter  into  any  far- 
ther conversation?— No;  I did  not  press 
Captain  Briggs  to  enter  into  particulars. 

I only  asked  nim  if  he  was  coming  as  a 
witness. 

Earl  of  Lauderdale. — Are  you  a 
Knight  of  the  Order  of  St  Caroline  ? — I 
am. 

Have  you  a diploma  constituting  you 
so  ? — I nave. 

Can  you  produce  it  ?— I can. 

Duke  of  Clarence.— The  witness  be- 
ing aware  that  there  was  none  on  board 
used  to  the  sea  except  himself  and  Lieu- 
tenant Flynn,  did  he  offer  his  services  in 
sleeping  under  the  tent  with  her  Royal 
Hignness  ? — (A  laugh.)— \ have  not. 

You  stated  that  the  English  seaman  was 
discharged ; where  was  he  discharged  ? 
— At  Athens. 

How  long  was  he  on  board  the  polacre  ? 
—Does  your  lordship  mean  actually  on 
board,  or  belonging  to  the  suite  ? 

Actually  on  board  ? — Two  months. 
What  was  the  reason  of  the  discharge 
of  the  seaman  ? — A quarrel  or  fight  with 
the  cook. 

By  Lord  Calthorpe. — I think,  Mr 
Hownam,  you  were  commissioned  by  her 
Royal  Hignness  to  convey  some  message 
to  Captain  Pechell,  on  board  the  Clo- 
rinde  r — I was. 

Do  you  remember  what  the  instruc- 
tions were  that  her  Royal  Highness  gave 
you  on  that  occasion  ? — I don’t  recollect 
them,  word  for  word ; but  the  purport  of 
them  was,  that  she  would  keep  her  own 
iable,  in  fact. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  those  instruc- 
tions were  accompanied  with  any  obser- 
vations, on  the  part  of  her  Royal  High- 
ness, as  to  Captain  Pechell’s  conduct  to- 
wards her  ? — I do  not. 

Do  you  know  whether  any  spies  were 
ever  employed  to  watch  her  Royal  High- 
ness’s conduct  ? — Only  from  the  confes- 
sion of  Maurice  Credi. — (iVo,  wo.) 

By  Earl  Grosvenor. — Does  the  wit- 
ness know  the  Duke  or  Duchess  of  Po- 
lognia  to  have  dined,  at  any  time,  with 
)ier  Royal  Highness  ? — I think  they  have, 


Does  the  witness  know  whether  An 

nephew  of  the  Duchess,  Carlo  Forti,  ewe  j 
waited  at  table  ? — This  is  the  first  t iae 
I ever  knew  that  Carlo  Ford  was  these-  1 
phew  of  the  Duchess  of  Polognia. 

Then,  I ask,  did  he  ever  so  wait  ?— Ss 
never  waited  at  table. 

By  Lord  Duncannon. — Did  not  the  j 
swell  of  the  sea,  occasionally,  make  feosaie  - 
attendance  upon  her  Royal  Highness  ih-  : 
solutely  impossible  ?— When  there  mm 
any  sea,  all  the  female  attendants  andthr 
Countess  were  as  ill  as  her  Royal  High, 
ness  herself,  and  consequently  could  m 
well  attend  her. 

Granville  Sharps,  Esq. 

£Had  been  nine  years  in  India,  and  fif» 
ten  seen  the  Moorish  dance  performed  ly 
Mahomet.  Conceived  there  was  nodue 
indecent  in  it,  or  which  might  not  be 
seen  by  ladies.  Had  seen  the  Mardba^ 
ness  of  Hastings  present  at  the  exhibi- 
tion.]] 

Santino  Guzziare, 

SWas  a factor  to  the  Princess,  and  esr 
oyed  in  overlooking  the  work.  Kaf* 
the  grotto  in  which  were  the  statues  rf 
Adam  and  Eve.  Sketched  a plan  of  u, 
and  of  the  rooms  attached  to  it.  It  m* 
impossible  that  any  one  standing  in 
position  described  by  Ragazzoni  coaH 
see  what  be  pretended  to  have  seen.  H» 
plan  was  not  accurate  as  to  the  dimes* 
sions,  but  exhibited  a faithful  represtD- 
tion  of  the  disposition  of  the  vines 
parts  of  the  rooms.]] 

i 

Giuseppe  Caroline, 

[]A  master  mason  also  employed  in  the 
grotto,  gave  similar  testimony.]] 

Whether,  from  the  place  where  the  | 
scaffoldings  were  set  up  in  order  to  wc?» 
at  the  cornice,  any  person  could  see  d*  I 
statues  of  Adam  and  Eve  ? — In  no  viy 
could  those  statues  be  seen,  because  the 
passage  is  all  winding. 

Do  you  mean  the  passage  from  the 
square  or  octangular  room  to  the  pUtf 
where  the  statues  were? — Coming fres 
the  octangular  room  there  is  anotbtf 
room,  then  another  passage,  and  then 
• another  room,  where  the  statues  were. 
Was  the  passage  you  have  just  desen* 
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d the  winding  passage  to  which  yon 
uded?— Yes,  winding,  and  there  are 
»ps. 

Were  yon  paid  as  you  did  the  work, 
was  your  bill  suffered  to  run  up? — 
dote  her  Royal  Highness  set  out  on  her 
tig  journey  I was  paid  regularly ; but 
ker  her  departure  I entered  into  a con- 
act  of  75,000  livres.  I did  the  work 
ider  the  directions  of  Ratti,  who  was 
ie  engineer  or  architect ; he  made  me 
lild  several  other  things,  amounting  in 
1 to  145,000  livres. 

I ask  you  if  you  saw  Rastelli  at  any 
me  when  that  sum  was  owing  to  you  r 
-I  did. 

Do  you  remember  any  mention  being 
tade  of  that  sum  by  Rastelli ; or  did  he 
>eak  about  the  payment  ? — He  asked  me 
bat  was  the  amount  of  my  credit  against 
er  Royal  Highness ; and  I answered, 
bat,  deducting  what  had  been  paid,  it 
ras  45,500  livTes. 

Was  any  thing  said  about  the  manner 
f your  being  paid  ? — There  was. 

£A  good  deal  of  discussion  ensued  as 
o whether  this  conversation  with  Ras- 
elli  could  be  received  as  evidence.  At 
ength  the  following  questions  were  al- 
owed  to  be  put 

Did  Rastelli  offer  you  any  money  ? — 
de  told  me,  if  my  account  was  not  liqui- 
lated,  to  give  it  to  him,  and  he  would 
contrive  to  get  me  paid. 

Did  Rastelli  say  what  you  were  to  do 
or  that  ? — He  told  me  to  give  him  my 
iccount,  for  there  were  Englishmen  at 
Milan,  and  he  would  see  me  paid. 

Did  Rastelli  say  what  you  were  to  do 
for  getting  the  bill  paid  r — He  told  me 
that  if  I had  any  thing  to  say  against  her 
Koyal  Highness,  for  I had  been  long  in 
ber  service,  to  tell  him,  and  he  would  en- 
deavour to  make  me  be  paid. 

At  the  same  time  of  which  you  are 
speaking,  had  you  any  further  conversa- 
tion with  Rastelli  about  what  he  was  do- 
» 

After  a great  deal  of  discussion,  the 
question  was  put  as  follows  H 
At  that  same  time  of  which  you  were 
speaking,  had  you  any  conversation  with 
Rastelli  about  what  he  was  doing  as  to 
the  witnesses  ? — The  first  time  that  I had 
any  conversation  with  him  I was  coming 
from  the  states  of  the  Pope,  and  had  a 


conversation  with  him  In  an  inn.  And 
afterwards  I have  had  conversations  with 
him  in  other  places ; but  then  we  talked 
a little  on  this  subject,  and  then  turned 
to  other  discourses.  Another  day,  when 
I was  coming  out  of  the  custom-house  at 
Porto  Tos80,  I met  him,  and  we  were 
then  talking  about  the  witnesses.  He 
told  me  he  had  gone  to  my  country  (Caz- 
zoni)  about  witnesses,  and  that,  while 
there,  he  went  to  ask  one  witness,  and 
that  witness  went  to  ask  another,  and 
that  one  another.  Then  they  came  to 
dine  together,  and  then  he  asked  them  if 
they  wished  to  depose  against  her  Royal 
Highness ; and  tnen  he  asked  them  if 
they  would  go  to  Milan  with  him.  (Some 
objection  being  made  to  the  translation 
“ if  they  wished  to  depose/*  the  inter- 
preter corrected  it  into  “ whether  they 
were  willing  to  depose.**)  They  break- 
fasted at  Bredati,  coming  from  Cazzoni ; 
from  Breda  they  went  to  Mosoc,  and 
there  they  dined.  When  they  arrived  at 
Milan,  they  went  all  together  to  the  inn  of 
St  Clemen  t's.  When  they  were  at  the 
inn,  Rastelli  told  the  innkeeper  to  give 
them  every  thing  that  they  wanted  for 
their  victuals.  And  thus,  one  after  ano- 
ther, he  took  them  before  Vilmarcati,  and 
the  other  agents  that  were  there. 

I ask  the  witness  whether  Rastelli  said 
any  thing  about  paying  them  money  ? — 
He  told  me  he  had  given  them  money  ; 
that  he  had  kept  them  seven  days  in  the 
inn,  and  had  paid  them  40  francs  each. 

Did  he  say  any  thing  about  the  ex- 
penses besides  ? — He  told  me  he  had 
given  all  these  people  who  came  from  my 
country  40  francs,  but  to  Itagazzoni  he 
had  given  50  francs.  He  also  gave  50 
francs  to  Brusa. 

Any  more  ? — He  gave  40  francs  to 
Paolo  Ragazzoni,  and  40  francs  to  Bai. 

Any  one  else? — I think  to  Francisco 
Rosa,  but  I am  not  sure  ; Ambrosia  Gau- 
lini,  of  Leghorn,  also  had  money. 

Cross-examined. — What  have  you  been 
paid  for  coming  here  ? — Pay  I nave  not 
received;  but  I made  my  calculation  about 
my  business,  and  the  time  I had  lost 
with  an  architect,  and  another  person,  a 
doctor  or  advocate,  whom  General  Pino 
sent  to  me,  wishing  me  to  make  this  wri- 
ting, because  my  wife  and  children  would 
not  allow  me  to  go.  At  Michaelmas-timc, 
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at  Milan,  people  change  their  houses, 
and  there  is  much  more  to  <lo  for  people 
of  my  business ; and  I was  obliged  to  get 
another  man  to  go  on  with  my  business. 
Another  man  I sent  to  the  country,  to 
attend  to  my  workmen  ; for  my  son  I 
could  not  send,  because  he  conducts  my 
business  at  home,  and  pays  the  men. 
And,  lastly,  I could  not  undertake  any 
business  for  any  other  time,  because  I did 
not  know  how  long  I should  be  absent. 
They  told  me  I should  be  absent  about 
two  months : and  whenever  1 cannot  take 
work  at  that  time  of  the  year,  I must 
want  it  the  whole  year.  On  this  I made 
my  calculation  ; and  thus  they  agreed  to 
give  for  the  year's  loss  2100  francs. 

Besides  that,  are  your  expenses  paid  ? 
—They  are. 

Now  you  have  told  us  of  a bill  that 
was  due  to  you  from  her  lioyal  Highness 
the  Princess  of  Wales  : has  that  been 
since  paid  ? — She  has  paid  me  entirely. 

"When  was  that  paid  ? — I had  been 
paid,  partly,  at  the  end  of  January,  and 
I was  paid  further  in  March  or  April  of 
the  year  1819. 

You  have  told  us  of  some  conversation 
that  you  have  had  with  Kastelli,  and  of 
meetings  of  witnesses ; I w'ant  to  know 
whether  that  money  was  so  paid  by  her 
Royal  Highness  after  or  before  those 
meetings  ?— -When  I spoke  to  Kastelli 
about  this  business,  I had  not  yet  been 
paid  by  her  Royal  Highness. 

How  long  afterwards  was  witness  paid  ? 
—When  Kastelli  began  to  talk  to  me 
about  this  business,  I told  him  that  I had 
already  received  a part  of  the  money.  I 
had  then  received  that  money  wliicli  was 
paid  me  in  January ; and  I told  him  that 
in  a short  time  I hoped  to  be  paid  en- 
tirely. 

That  is  no  answer.  I want  to  know 
how  soon  after  the  money  was  paid  by  her 
Royal  Highness? — Your  questions  con- 
fuse me.  I have  told  you  that  I was  talk- 
ing to  you  of  the  month  of  March,  when 
I was  still  in  advance  a part  of  my  ac- 
count. 

I wish  then  to  know  how  long  it  is 
since  the  last  payment  made  by  her  Royal 
Highness? — It  was  made  in  the  end  of 
April  or  the  beginning  of  May. 

In  this  present  year? — No,  last  year, 


1819  ; but  I cannot  now  particularly  re- 
member the  day. 

Will  you  swear  that,  besides  that  agree- 
ment of  wliich  you  have  spoken  about  the 
2100  francs,  you  have  not  entered  into 
any  engagement  with  any  other  person 
or  persons  to  receive  any  other  sum  of 
money  ? — Another  sura  of  five  or  six 
francs  per  day,  for  my  family,  which  was 
there,  1 was  to  receive ; but  I made  no 
writing  for  it. 

Besides  the  agreement  by  which  you 
were  to  have  your  expenses  paid,  and  the 
agreement  about  the  2100  francs,  and 
this  payment  to  your  son,  will  you  swear 
that  no  promise  or  expectation  of  any 
other  payment  has  been  made,  or  held 
out,  either  to  yourself  or  any  member  of 
your  family  ? — I contend  that  my  days 
and  time  should  be  considered  during  the 
time  I am  away. 

Do  I understand  you  right,  then,  that 
your  son  is  to  be  paid  these  five  or  six 
francs  a-day,  and  that  you  are  to  receive 
these  2100  francs  besides  your  expenses, 
and  that  your  time  is  also  to  be  paid  for 
during  your  absence? — For  the  loss  of 
my  time  it  is  that  these  2100  francs  art* ; 
for  the  loss  of  time  I may  sustain  here- 
after. 

What  are  you  to  be  paid  for  the  loss  of 
your  time  daily  ? — As  they  told  me  that 
in  a month  and  a half  1 might  return  to 
my  own  country,  I have  asked  a Napo* 
leon  d’or  a day. 

The  Marchese  Spinetti  observed  that, 
while  he  was  repeating  this  part  of  the 
answer,  the  witness,  addressing  himself 
to  the  Queen’s  interpreter,  had  added,— 
I claimed  it,  but  they  did  not  offer  it  to  me. 

When  you  were  talking  about  your 
coming  over  here,  was  there  any  men- 
tion made  of  your  expenses — about  wliat 
was  to  be  allowed  you  ? — No,  nothing ; I 
spoke  to  the  arcliitectof  that  offer  I named, 
but  not  with  him  (Mr  Henry.) 

The  sums  you  have  mentioned,  are 
they  those  which  Ratti  fixed  when  you 
spoke  to  him  (Ratti)  about  the  matter  r 
— Y es ; because  I asked  him  his  opinion, 
and  I told  him  all  my  difficulties,  and 
then  asked  him  what  he  thought  I should 
ask  of  this  Englishman  ; which  I did,  he 
being  a man  of  conscience : I did  not 
know  myself  what  to  require  exactly. 
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pin  consequence  of  this  evidence,  in- 
quiry was  made  after  Iiastelli,  when  it 
was  discovered,  that  Mr  Powell,  an  agent 
*or  the  prosecution,  had  allowed  him  to 
etum  to  Italy,  where  he  still  was.  Mr 
Powell  was  in  consequence  sent  for  and 
mined. ]] 

Mr  Powell. 

The  Earl  of  Carna k von.— Before 
>ending  Iiastelli  abroad,  did  you  form  any 
estimate  how  many  days  he  would  occu- 
py on  his  journey  ? — 1 calculated  that  he 
would  arrive  in  Milan  in  seven  or  eight 
lays,  after  leaving  this  country. 

What  time  was  it  understood  Iiastelli 
would  remain  at  Milan  ? — I sent  some 
papers  by  him  which  had  been  transmit- 
ted from  Milan,  but  which  required  to 
be  farther  legalized,  as  I did  not  think 
them  sufficiently  so.  These  papers  I 
thought  would  be  made  use  of  in  this 
business,  on  opening  of  the  house.  I 
therefore  expected  Rastelli  to  return  with 
the  papers  before  the  3d  of  October. 

Was  Iiastelli,  when  dispatched,  in- 
structed to  go  to  any  other  place  besides 
Milan,  or  was  he  to  go  direct  there  ? — 
No ; he  was  to  go  direct  to  Milan. 

Does  Mr  Powell  know  of  any  other 
person  who  had  come  here  to  give  testi- 
mony in  this  case,  being  about  the  same 
time  sent  back  to  Milan  ? — Not  any  who 
had  been  examined.  Previously  to  the 
time  I sent  over  Rastelli,  there  had  been 
one  sent  back  to  Milan,  but  that  was  not 
a person  who  had  been  examined. 

Was  only  one  person  so  sent  back  ?— *1 
recollect  only  one  person. 

Was  Rastelli  one  of  the  persons  who 
landed  at  Dover  ? — Yes. 

How  soon  after  that  period  was  any 
person  who  had  been  summoned  here  as 
a witness  sent  back  to  Italy  ? 

You  have  stated  that  you  have  received 
letters,  mentioning  that  Rastelli  was  ill. 
from  whom  did  you  receive  them? — 
from  Colonel  Browne. 

Have  you  got  these  letters  ? — Not 
about  me. 

Have  you  had  any  communication  from 
Hasteili  himself? — I have  not,  nor  have 
I mad**  any  to  him. 

Did  you  make  the  application  to  llas- 
telU  to  go  as  a courier,  or  solely  to  quiet 
the  minds  of  the  families  of  those  wit- 


nesses that  were  In  Cotton-garden  ?--I 
sent  him  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  rela- 
tives of  those  witnesses. 

Did  you  send  him  solely  for  that  pur- 
pose ? — And  also  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying back  the  papers  wnich  I sent  by 
him  as  a courier. 

Did  you  instruct  Rastelli  to  quit  Milan, 
and  to  go  to  the  families  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
those  assurances? — I don’t  recollect  to 
have  given  him  decisive  instructions  to 
that  effect ; but  he  was  to  take  letters 
from  the  witnesses  in  Cotton-garden  to 
their  families. 

Then  was  it  by  means  of  those  letters, 
so  conveyed  from  the  witnesses  in  Cot- 
ton-garden  by  Rastelli,  that  their  families 
were  to  get  that  assurance  ? — By  means 
of  those  letters,  and  Rastelli’s  personal 
appearance  at  Milan,  and  probably  in  the 
neighbourhood.  He  would  probably  be 
sent  from  Milan  to  the  places  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

By  Lord  Ellenborough.— Did  you 
send  any  letter  to  Colonel  Browne  on  the 
subject  of  Ilastelli's  mission  ? — I did. 

Have  you  a copy  of  that  letter? — I 
have. 

Have  you  it  here  ? — I have  it  not  here. 

Can  you  produce  it  ? — I can.  It  con- 
tains many  things  of  importance  on  other 
subjects.  I don’t  know  whether  in  my 
situation  I ought. 

Can  you  produce  that  part  of  the  let- 
ter which  refers  to  Rastelli’s  mission 
without  the  other  part? — It  is  all  together, 
and  the  whole  is  a confidential  communi- 
cation, and  I do  not  think  myself  at  li- 
berty to  produce  any  part  of  it, 

Earl  Grey. — I understood  you  to 
state  that  you  were  in  possession  of  a let- 
ter from  Colonel  Browne,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  Rastelli’s  arrival.  Can  you  pro- 
duce, if  not  the  whole,  that  part  of  the 
letter? — I consider  all  communications 
from  Colonel  Browne  to  me  to  he  of  a 
confidential  nature,  considering  me  as 
one  of  the  agents  in  this  case.  I there- 
fore object  to  the  production  of  any  cor- 
respondence to  or  from  Colonel  Browne. 

Do  you  object  to  the  production  of  that 
part  of  the  letter  which  refers  to  Rastelli’s 
omission  ? — If  I object  to  the  production 
of  the  whole,  I,  of  course,  object  to  the 
production  of  a part. 
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Were  you  not  aware  that  it  was  the  un- 
derstanding of  this  House  that  all  the  wit- 
nesses who  had  been  examined  should  be 
kept  ready  to  be  produced  if  necessary  ? 
— I certainly  understood  that,  during  the 
actual  progress  of  the  bill,  that  would  be 
required. 

Were  you  not  present  when  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  said  that  all  the 
witnesses  should  be  forthcoming  when- 
ever required  ? — Certainly. 

You  understood  that  to  be  the  case, 
then  ? — Certainly. 

Then  were  you  not  aware  that  it  was 
necessary  Rastelli  should  be  kept  in  rea- 
diness to  be  produced,  if  required  ? — I 
can  only  say  tnat  I was  not  aware  at  the 
time  that  he  would  be  called.  If  it  had 
at  all  suggested  itself  to  my  mind,  I 
should  not  have  sent  him. 

If  others  of  the  witnesses  who  had  not 
been  examined  had  been  sent,  might  not 
they  have  answered  the  purpose  of  assu- 
ring the  families  of  the  witnesses  that 
they  were  safe? — I considered  Rastelli 
the  best  person,  as  he  had  accompanied 
those  witnesses  to  this  country,  and  knew 
their  families. 

By  Lord  Kenyon. — Were  there  any 
of  those  who  were  ill-treated  at  Dover 
injured  ?— One  man,  but  he  has  recover- 
CQ« 

Were  there  any  women  amongst  them? 
—One  woman. 

Is  that  woman  still  in  England  ?— She 
is. 

The  Earl  of  Darnley. — The  witness 
has  stated  that  the  witnesses  for  the  pro- 
secution are  not  under  his  direction  and 
control.  I wish  to  ask  him,  under  whose 
direction  and  control  are  they  ? — I know 
certainly  under  whose  control  and  direc- 
tion they  are;  I consider  them  under 
the  control  and  direction  of  government. 

Who,  then,  is  the  person  immediately 
authorized  by  government  to  look  after 
those  witnesses  ? do  you  know  ? — There 
are  several  persons  wno  reside  with  them 
under  the  same  place ; to  take  care  of  all 
of  them  while  they  are  in  the  country. 

I really  do  not  understand  that  an- 
swer to  that  last  auestion.  In  point  of 
fact,  are  persons  aamitted  to  see  the  wit- 
nesses by  Mr  Powell's  order ; are  they, 
sir,  allowed  or  refused  admittance  by 
your  order  ? — I have  given  directions  that 


persons  should  be  admitted  to  see  the 
witnesses;  and  certainly  I have  given 
directions  that  improper — that  strangers 
should  be  excluded.  I thought  it  impro- 
per that  a constant  and  direct  and  free 
communication  should  be  had  with  the 
witnesses ; besides,  I thought  it  incon- 
sistent with  their  situation. 

The  Earl  of  Derby. — The  witness 
has  stated  that  he  did  not  think  Rastelli 
to  be  under  his  direction  and  control; 
then  I wish  to  ask  him,  under  whose  au- 
thority he  took  upon  himself  to  order 
Rastelli  out  of  the  country  ? — As  a per- 
son assisting  in  support  of  this  bill,  1 
conceived  I had  a right  to  send  him  out 
of  the  country. 

Joseph  Planta,  Esq.  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State, 

[[On  Mr  Powell's  application,  gave  Ras- 
telli a passport.  It  was  one  of  those 
kept  constantly  ready  signed  by  Lord 
Castlereagh,  but  was  given  without  afly 
knowledge  of  his  lordsnip.]] 

Filippo  Pomi, 

[[Had  worked  four  years  as  a carpenter 
at  the  Barona.  Knew  Rastelli  and  Dc 
Mont,  who  came  one  day  to  the  house  in 
a carriage.^ 

Did  Rastelli,  on  leaving  the  house,  of- 
fer or  give  you  any  money? — Rastelli  ask- 
ed me,  whether  I had  not  received  pre- 
sents from  those  persons  who  had  come; 
and  I said.  No. 

Did  he  afterwards  make  you  any  pre- 
sent?— Yes. 

To  what  amount  ? — He  made  me  a 
present  of  40  francs,  or  2 half  Napoleons. 

Did  Rastelli  offer  you  any  money  to 
induce  you  to  come  here  as  a witness  ?— 
He  offered  me  on  another  day,  not  on 
• this  day.  He  offered  me  nothing  on  the 
first  day. 

Nothing  was  given  to  yon  on  the  first 
day  ? — No,  not  on  that  day.  But  he  told 
me  that  if  I would  Bay  something  against 
her  Royal  Highness,  I should,  when  I 
had  tola  the  secret,  receive  un  grande  re- 
galo  (a  great  present.) 

State,  as  nearly  as  you  can,  the  eitfj 
words  which  Rastelli  used  when  he  tola 
you  that  you  should  have  a great  present 
if  you  were  to  speak  against  the  Prin* 
cess.— He  told  me,  Pomi,  if  you  like  you 
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nay  make  yourself  a man.  ( A laugh.) 

I asked  him.  In  what  manner?  and  he 
replied.  You,  who  have  always  lived  in 
this  house  day  and  night,  you  may  have 
something  to  depose  against  her  Royal 
Highness.  I said,  I have  nothing  to  de- 
pose against  that  lady,  she  has  always 
done  a great  deal  of  good. 

Was  Mademoiselle  De  Mont  present  on 
that  occasion  ? — No,  she  was  not. 

Did  Rastclli,  at  the  time  he  made  you 
that  offer,  mention  the  name  of  Made- 
moiselle De  Mont  to  you  ? . 

QThe  Attorney-General  objected  to  the 
receiving  of  this  hearsay  account  of  Ras- 
telli’s  proceedings,  when  no  question  had 
been  put  to  himself  on  the  subject.  The 
Queen’s  Counsel,  however,  stated,  that 
Rastelli  would  certainly  have  been  pro- 
duced, and  the  question  put,  but  that 
he  had  been  spirited  away  out  of  the 
country  ; and  the  opposite  Counsel  were 
not  entitled  to  interpose  an  obstacle  im- 
properly created  by  themselves.  Lord 
Liverpool  said,  that  although  the  alleged 
spiriting  away  of  Rastelli  had  no  founda- 
tion, yet  as  he  had  been  allowed  to  leave 
the  country  by  the  agency  for  the  prose- 
cution, the  question  he  thought  should 
be  admitted.  This  opinion  was  finally 
acquiesced  in  by  the  Chancellor.]] 

What  did  Rastelli  say  to  you,  respect- 
ing the  giving  of  evidence  and  receiving 
any  money? — He  told  me,  if  I could  say 
any  thing  against  her  Royal  Highness, 
now  was  the  time,  and  I should  get  a 
great  present. 

Upon  what  occasion  was  it  that  you 
had  this  conversation  ? — We  went  to  an 
inn  together,  and  had  something  to  drink 
there. 

Did  he  on  that  occasion  mention  the 
name  of  De  Mont?— Yes,  he  did  men- 
tion De  Mont. 

With  reference  to  what  did  he  mention 
the  name  of  De  Mont  ?— Because  I asked 
him  whether  De  Mont  wras  still  in  her 
Royal  Highness’s  service.  He  told  me 
she  was.  It  was  not  in  the  first  conver- 
sation, but  in  the  second  conversation 
that  I)e  Mont’s  name  was  mentioned. 
He  said  that  she  had  made  a good  day's 
work. 

Was  it  on  this  occasion  that  Rastelli' 
used  the  expression  of  making  a good 
day's  work  ? — Yes,  it  was  on  that  occa- 


sion that  he  was  going  about  making  re- 
cruits. (Some  laughter.) 

State  all  he  said  about  making  recruits 
and  a good  day's  work. — I cannot  ex- 
press it.  I must  only  say,  that  he  told 
me  that,  on  that  day  when  she  came 
there  to  make  that  drawing,  she  had 
made  a good  day. 

Do  you  know  a person  of  the  name  of 
Reganti  ?—I  do ; he  is  a companion  of 
Rastelli. 

Where  does  he  live  ? — At  Porto  di  Ge- 
nese. 

What  trade  is  he  ?— He  sells  salt,  to- 
bacco, brandy,  and  other  liquors. 

How  far  from  Milan  does  he  live  ?— 
Out  of  Milan,  the  distance  of  two  gun- 
shots. 

Has  he  asked  you  to  come  and  depose 
against  the  Princess  ? 

Earl  Grey. — Before  the  re-examina- 
tion commences,  I take  the  opportunity 
of  submitting  a question.  I should  wish, 
in  the  first  place,  to  ask  whether  any 
proposition  was  made  to  the  witness  to 
give  evidence  against  the  Queen,  and  by 
whom  ? — No. 

Did  no  person  speak  to  you  upon  the 
subject  of  giving  evidence  against  the 
Queen  ? — There  is  Rastelli,  as  I men- 
tioned the  other  day. 

Was  he,  Rastelli,  the  only  person  who 
spoke  to  you  ? — There  was  another  per- 
son of  the  name  of  Reganti,  who,  when 
I went  to  his  shop  to  buy  snuff  or  some- 
thing, told  me (objected  to.) 

Bonfiglio  Pomarti. 

Are  you  a clerk  to  the  Advocate  Co- 
dazzi  ? — I am. 

Was  Codazzi  concerned  as  the  profes- 
sional agent  of  the  Princess  of  Wales? — 
Yes. 

Had  you  at  any  time  any  communica- 
tion with  Vilmacarti  respecting  the  pa- 
pers of  the  Princess  in  Couazzi’s  custody  ? 
—I  had. 

Did  you  explain  to  Vilmarcati  your 
reason  4for  coming  to  him  ? — Because 
there  was  a person  who  conducted  me  as 
far  as  his  door. 

Did  you  state  that  to  Vilmacarti  ? — 
I did  not. 

Did  you  state  to  Vilmarcati  what  pass- 
ed between  you  and  the  person  who 
brought  you  to  his  door  ?— The  moment 
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he  saw  me  he  knew  me,  and  he  told  me 
to  bring  him  the  papers  belonging  to  her 
Royal  Highness. 

Did  he  offer  you  any  inducement  to 
bring  those  papers  ? 

£ After  some  discussion  on  the  pro- 
priety of  this  question,  the  examination 
was  continued.]] 

You  have  said  that  the  advocate  Vil- 
marcati  told  you  to  bring  the  papers  of 
her  Royal  Highness  to  him  ; did  ne  offer 
you  any  inducement  for  so  doing  ? — He 
told  me  he  would  procure  me  some  em- 
ployment, which  snould  be  of  greater 
emolument  than  that  in  which  I was  then 
engaged. 

Did  he  tell  you  what  should  be  the 
nature  of  the  employment  ? — In  the  po- 
lice of  Milan. 

Did  you  do  any  thing  with  her  Royal 
Highness’s  papers  in  consequence  of  tnis 
inducement? — On  the  following  day  I 
took  some  to  the  advocate  Vilmarcati. 

Did  you,  upon  any  other  occasion,  give 
any  papers  relative  to  her  Royal  High- 
ness to  Vilmarcati? — I did. 

On  how  many  occasions  did  you  take 
papers  belonging  to  her  Royal  Highness, 
and  carry  them  to  Vilmarcati  ? — I don’t 
know  how  many  times. 

Did  you  do  it  frequently  ? — No. 

About  how  often  do  you  believe? — 
Seven  or  eight  times  at  the  utmost. 

Did  Vilmarcati  know,  when  you  took 
those  papers  to  him,  that  you  were  a 
clerk  in  tne  office  of  Codazzi  ? — He  knew, 
certainly. 

Ry  whose  desire  did  you  take  those 
papers  ? at  whose  request  did  you  take 
them  ? — I don’t  know  the  man. 

Had  you  any  conversation  with  Vil- 
marcati about  your  taking  them  ? — He 
told  me  to  bring  to  him  those  papers  I 
could  get. 

Did  you  receive  any  thing  from  Vil- 
marcati for  taking  those  papers  to  him  ? 
— Money.  ( A laugh.) 

How  often  did  you  receive  money  from 
Vilmarcati  for  taking  to  him  her  Royal 
Highness’s  papers  ? — Six  times. 

Were  you  satisfied  with  the  money  you 
got  from  Vilmarcati  ? — I was  not.  ( A 
laugh.) 

Did  you  ever  make  any  complaint  to 
Colonel  Browne  that  Vilmarcati  had  not 
paid  you  money  enough  for  taking  pa- 


pers from  your  master  to  Vilmarcati?— 
I complained  once. 

What  did  Colonel  Browne  say  to  nM 
when  you  made  that  complaint 
told  me  that  he  was  a friend  to  the  afo-j 
cate  Vilmarcati,  and  I ought  not  todaahsl 
that  he  (Vilmarcati)  would  pay  mewtati 
he  had  promised. 

The  Solicitor-General. — Tht 
interpretation  is, — “ would  perform  nuci 
he  had  promised/'  J 

Did  you,  in  consequence  of  that 
munication  to  Colonel  Browne,  makei^! 
further  communication  to  Vilmarcati  ?— , 
Colonel  Browne  told  me  to  call  again,  m ] 
the  following  day,  on  the  advocate 
marcati,  who  would  reason  with  me.  i 

Did  you  call  on  Vilmarcati  in  coea* 
quence  r— I did.  . 

Did  you  receive  any  more  money  trro 
him  ? — I did. 

Do  you  know  to  what  subject  the  pa- 
pers taken  by  you  to  Vilmarcati  related'' 
— Some  of  them. 

Can  you  state  to  what  subject  that 
papers  of  which  you  have  a knowledge 
related  ? — One  branch  of  them  related  a 
the  depositions  of  the  femme  da  chatnbrt, 
who  had  been  sent  to  Vienna,  together; 
with  Sacchi ; and,  on  the  road  with  Sar- 
chi,  she  said  they  were  going  to  Vienc* 
to 

The  Solicitor-General  objected  tt 
a statement  of  this  kind. 

Mr  Wilde. — I merely  want  to  hunt 
to  what  subject  the  papers  related  r— 
They  were  letters. 

Were  there  any  examination  of  wit- 
nesses ? — Not  amongst  the  letters.  They  i 
were  letters  of  her  Royal  Highness,  i 
the  Baron,  and  others. 

Were  there,  in  these  letters,  any  depo- 
sitions or  statements  of  the  evidence  af 
witnesses  ? — There  was  not. 

What  other  papers  were  given  by  yea 
besides  letters  ? — There  were  some  copies 
of  letters  of  the  advocate  Codazzi,  which 
seemed  to  be  answers. 

Answers  to  what? — The  answers  of 
Codazzi  to  Bergami. 

Were  there  any  other  papers  but  let- 
ters and  copies  of  letters  ? — No. 

Do  you  know  to  what  subject  these  [ 
letters  related  ? — Yes,  some  of  them. 

State  it.  One  was  from  Bergami,  who  i 
said  that  he  would— 
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he  Solicitor-General  here  inter- 
:etl  the  interpreter. — The  general 
\Ty  but  not  the  particulars  of  the  let- 
might  be  stated. 

Ir  Wilde. — State  only  what  subject 
letters  related  to. 

'he  Interpreter,  with  strong  empha- 
“ They  stop  me,  my  Lords.”  ( A 

'he  Lord-Chancellor. — Then  stop 
longer,  but  go  on.  (A  laugh.) 
rhe  Interpreter. — The  witness  states 
re  was  one  letter  from  Bergami,  who 
1 he  would  not  return  to  Milan,  until 
saw  that  those  persons  who  were  with- 
shoes  before  should  go  again  without 


>es. 

L'lie  Lord-Chancellor. — Let  that 
^stion  and  answer  be  struck  out. 

Mr  Wilde . — The  Solicitor-General 
iected  to  the  answer,  and  I acquiesced 
that  objection. 

rhe  question  and  answer  were  struck 

t. 

Mr  Wilde. — I want  to  know  the  ge- 
•al  subject  of  those  letters,  not  the  par- 
ulars  ? — The  advocate  Vilmarcati  told 
; to  bring  to  him  those  letters  which 
ated  to  depositions ; that  is,  which  de- 
ed somebody  to  come  to  give  evidence. 
Did  you,  in  point  of  fact,  carry  papers 
ating  to  that  subject  to  Vilmarcati  ? — 
arried  letters,  not  papers. 

Do  you  know  a man  of  the  name  of 
ganti  ? — I do. 

Did  Reganti  ever  make  any  applica- 
n to  you  about  papers  ? — He  has  been 
my  house  to  ask  for  them. 

Had  you  any  communication  with  Vil- 
ircati,  with  respect  to  the  application 
ganti  made  to  you  for  papers  ? 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  submitted 
at  it  must  first  be  known  whether  Vil- 
areati  was  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
rcmnstauce  of  an  application  having 
*n  made. 

Did  you  tell  Vilmarcati  of  Ileganti’s 
plication  for  papers  ? I did. 

What  did  Vilmarcati  say  on  the  sub- 
ct  of  Reganti's  application  for  papers  ? 
-I  then  knew  not  Reganti,  and  I asked 
f ^ ilmarcati  what  sort  of  a man  Reganti 
as?  who  he  was  ? — He  told  me  that  he 
?as  a person  of  condition,  and  that  I 
lould  give  him  any  papers. 

What  was  the  application  which  Re- 


ganti made  to  you  respecting  papers? 
What  did  Reganti  ask  you  to  do  with 
the  papers  which  you  took? — He  said 
they  were  to  be  presented  to  him,  and  he 
would  give  me  a great  deal ; much. 
What  papers  did  Reganti  wish  you  to 

Sve  to  him  ? — Papers  respecting  the  af- 
irs  of  her  Royal  Highness. 

What  affairs  of  her  Royal  Highness  ? 
— Those  that  were  now  in  England. 

What  business  does  Reganti  carry  on  ? 
—He  sells  tobacco  and  snuff. 

Are  there  any  shops  near  Reganti  ?— 
There  are. 

Cross-examined. — After  you  had  left 
the  service  of  Codazzi,  did  you  enter  the 
service  of  the  Chevalier  Vassali  ? — I did 
not. 

Did  you  not  come  over  to  this  country 
as  the  servant  of  Vassali? — I have  not 
been  in  the  service  of  Vassali. 

I ask,  when  you  went  to  Vilmarcati, 
whether  you  went  of  your  own  accord, 
or  what  made  you  go  there  ? — There  was 
a person  who  urged  me  to  go,  and  that 
person  took  me  there  himself. 

Did  that  person  tell  you  what  you  were 
to  go  to  Vilmarcati  for? — He  told  me 
that  I ought  to  go,  because  Vilmarcati 
wished  to  speak  to  me,  and  I should  be 
made  a gentleman  if  I went.  ( A laugh.) 

Did  he  tell  you  how  you  were  to  be 
made  a gentleman  if  you  went  ? — He  told 
me  so  much — he  told  me  no  more.  Hq 
told  me  to  go,  and  that  he  would  take 
me. 

Did  you  know  at  that  time  that  Vil- 
marcati was  employed  at  all  in  the  pro- 
cess about  the  Queen  ? (Several  Peers 
called  out  “ her  Royal  Highness  the 
Princess  of  Wales.” )— When  I went  I 
knew  it. 

Was  Codazzi,  your  master,  at  that  time 
employed  for  her  Royal  Highness  ? — He 
was  not  employed  on  the  affairs  of  her 
Royal  Highness  in  England,  but  for  the 
affairs  of  her  Royal  Highness  in  Italy. 

Did  you  know  that  Codazzi  was  in  pos- 
session of  papers  belonging  to  her  Royal 
Highness  ? — I had  them  in  my  own  -wri- 
ting-desk. 

Did  you  not  then,  immediately,  as  an 
honest  man,  communicate  to  your  master 
that  you  received  this  message  to  go  to 
Vilmarcati  ? — I did  not. 

Did  you  not  conceive  it  to  be  your 
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duty  to  do  so  ? — I thought  that  it  would 
not  produce  mischief : that  it  would  do 
no  prejudice : that  it  would  do  no  harm 
to  her  Royal  Highness. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  thought 
it  would  do  no  harm  to  hand  over  to  Vil- 
marcati  papers,  letters,  and  documents, 
belonging  to  her  Royal  Highness  ?— Do- 
cuments I did  not  give : I gave  letters. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  was  no 
harm  in  handing  the  letters  to  Vilmar- 
cati,  without  the  knowledge  of  your  mas- 
ter Codazzi? — Yes,  I thought  it  would 
do  no  harm. 

Did  you  not  think  it  your  duty  to  tell 
Codazzi  of  it,  that  he  might  judge  for 
himself  whether  there  was  no  harm  ?— I 
did  not  tell  him. 

That  is  no  answer.  I asked  whether 
you  considered  it  your  duty  to  tell  him  ? 
—I  believed  it  was  nothing. 

Do  you  mean  by  that,  that  you  did  not 
think  it  your  duty  to  communicate  it  to 
your  master  ? — I thought  it  was  my  du- 
ty ; but  I neglected  it.  (. A laugh.} 

Did  Vilmarcati  pay  you  any  thing  for 
the  papers  you  delivered  the  first  time  ? 
— He  gave  me  three  double  golden  Napo- 
leons, and  told  me  that  was  for  me  to 
take  chocolate. 

When  did  you  bring  the  second  parcel 
of  papers  ? — After  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber. 

Will  you  tell,  as  nearly  as’you  can,  how 
soon  that  was  after  the  first  parcel  you 
delivered  ? — Three  or  four  days. 

What  did  Vilmarcati  pay  for  the  se- 
cond parcel  of  papers  ? — Four  Napoleons, 
single. 

Having  carried  papers  from  time  to 
time  to  Vilmarcati,  and  having  been  paid 
for  them  by  Vilmarcati,  did  you  ever  men- 
tion the  circumstance  to  your  master  Co- 
dazzi ? — I never  said  any  thing  to  Codaz- 
zi about  it. 

Did  Codazzi  never  miss  the  papers  ? — 
No. 

Had  he  never  asked  for  them  on  any 
occasion  ? — No. 

You  have  said  that  those  papers  were 
left  in  your  charge  or  custody  : I want  to 
know  whether  you  were  not  confidential 
clerk  to  Codazzi  ? — Yes,  I was  confiden- 
tial clerk. 

Being  confidential  clerk  to  Codazzi,  did 
you  not  think  it  most  infamous  conduct 


on  your  part  to  take  those  papas  to 
m&rcati  ? — Not  at  the  beginning. 

I ask  when  you  discovered  (if 
discovered)  that  this  conduct  w» 
base  and  infamous  ? — About  the 
ning  of  this  year. 

I wish  to  know  whether  it  was  s 
very  of  your  own  that  it  was  base 
famous,  or  whether  you  were  told 
another  ? — There  are  many  who  act 
ly  and  infamously,  but  afterwards 
repent,  and  so  liave  I repen 
laugh.) 

Having  discovered,  at  the 


ment  of  the  present  year,  that  year 
duct  was  base  and  infamous,  did  ym 
then  think  it  your  duty  to  comma: 
what  you  had  done  to  Codazzi? — I * 
it  better  to  be  silent. 

Did  you  not,  when  you  called  on 
nel  Browne,  ask  him  if  he  was  not 
the  commissioners  appointed  to  i 
into  the  conduct  of  the  Princess  of  W 
— I knew  it. 

I ask  you  again,  whether,  on 
the  letters  out  of  your  pocket,  jot 
not  ask  Colonel  Browne  if  he  was  not 
of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  r 
into  the  conduct  of  her  Royal  Hi  * 
—Yes,  I asked  him  so  ; but  I knew  it 

Did  not  Colonel  Browne  ask  wbai 
name  was,  and  what  you  were  ? — l 
myself  known  by  telling  him  I wai 
confidential  clerk  of  the  advocate  Coduz 

Did  you  tell  him  you  were  the  clerk* 
Codazzi  when  you  first  entered  there®- 
— At  first  I asked  if  he  was 
Browne,  for  I knew  not. 

Well,  did  not  Colonel  Browne  ask 
you  were? — He  answered  me 
when  I asked  if  he  was  Colonel  Bre*^ 
He  did  not  ask  me  who  I was. 

Will  you  swear  that  Colonel  B«*5 
did  not  ask  you  who  you  were,  and  & 
you  did  not  refuse  to  tell  ? — He  did 
ask  me  who  I was,  but  I told  him  *T 
own  accord. 

Will  you  swear  that  Colonel  Brc*^ 
did  not  ask  you  who  you  were ; and  d* 
on  your  refusing  to  tell.  Colonel  Breff2f 
did  not  shut  the  door,  and  sav  that 
should  not  leave  the  room  till  joe  ® 
him  who  you  were  ? — I swear  thus 
be  true. 

I ask  whether,  in  answer  to  a qotfp 
by  Colonel  Browne,  you  did  not  say  & 
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1 were  clerk  to  the  advocate  Codazzi, 
whether  Colonel  Browne  did  not  then 

2 back  the  letters  you  had  delivered  to 
l,  and  say  that  you  were  a most  infa- 
us  scoundrel,  and  would  end  by  being 
lged  ? — He  shall  be  hanged,  and  not 
tor  I have  not  said  so.  (The  warmth 
h which  this  answer  was  delivered  ex- 
*1  some  laughter.) 

Y ou  must  perceive  and  understand  that 
it  is  not  an  answer  to  the  question  I 
t.  I asked  you  as  to  what  Colonel 
owne  said,  and  not  what  you  said  ? 
(On  the  suggestion  of  Earl  Grey,  the 
estion  was  repeated  to  the  witness.) 

A ns.  I repeat  again  that  it  is  not  true. 
2 gave  me  the  letters,  but  he  said  no 
)re.  Nay,  he  shut  the  door  of  the 
3m,  in  order  that  we  might  not  be 
ard,  and  told  me  not  to  speak  so  loud, 
cause  I complained  of  Vilmarcati ; and 
f told  me  to  call  next  day  on  Vilmarcati, 
>m  whom  he  would  cause  me  to  receive 
i0  francs.  This  is  what  he  told  me,  and 
Uhing  else.  He  said  that  the  advocate, 
ilmarcati,  was  a person  of  character,  and 
ould  keep  his  promise. 

Did  not  Colonel  Browne  say  that  you 
ere  a most  infamous  fellow  at  that  meet- 
ig  ? — I have  replied  many  times  that  he 
id  not  say  so. 

Did  he  say  that  you  would  end  by  be- 
ig  hanged  ? — He  never  told  me  so. 

Did  he  say  any  thing  to  that  effect  ? — 
nothing  at  all ; for  I have  been  seduced 
y them,  and  therefore  they  are  more  in- 
nnous  than  I am. 

Did  you  call  on  Colonel  Browne  more 
Iran  once  ? — I called  the  first  time  in  the 
lorning,  and  he  was  not  at  home.  After 
inner  I called  again  and  found  him.  I 
ave  therefore  been  twice. 

Did  you  see  him  any  more  afterwards  ? 
“I  sa\v  him  often  after  that  at  Milan. 

Did  you  ever  see  him  more  at  his  own 
muse  ? — I only  saw'  him  once  at  his  own 
louse. 

What  are  you  to  li3ve  for  corning  here  ? 
—1  will  receive  nothing.  I came  here  to 
emedy  my  error,  and  till  the  truth  ; to 
eniedy  the  evil  I have  done,  because  I 
bave  erred. 

How  much,  on  the  whole,  did  the  wit- 
less receive  from  Vilmarcati  ? — From 
about  350  to  400  francs. 

V0L.  XIII.  PART  II. 


Filippo  Pomi  re-examined. 

Do  you  know  a person  of  the  name  of 
Regan  ti  ? — I do. 

Do  you  know  whether  his  name  is  Fe- 
lippo? — Ido;  it  is. 

Where  is  he  living  ? — At  the  Porta  di 
Genesa. 

What  does  he  do  ? — He  sells  tobacco, 
salt,  vinegar,  and  brandy. 

Do  you  recollect  his  calling  on  you  at 
any  time  ? — He  did  not  call  on  me,  but 
when  I went  to  his  shop  he  had  always 
something  to  tell  me. 

On  that  occasion  what  did  Reganti 
say  ? — I went  to  buy  9alt,  tobacco,  or 
something  else  ; and  he  told  me  (for  he 
knew  that  I belonged  to  the  Barona), 
Pomi,  have  you  ever  seen  those  “ scheme” 
between  the  Princess  and  Bergami  ? Now 
is  the  time  to  come  forward  to  obtain 
something  and  become  a man.  (The  in- 
terpreter explained  that  scherzc  wfas  a 
most  indefinite  term,  which  meant  any 
thing  or  nothing.) 

Did  he  say  any  thing  more  on  that  oc- 
casion ? — He  told  me  this,  and  I answer- 
ed him  “ No,  I have  seen  no  scheme 
and  then  he  replied,  “ How  ! have  you 
not  seen  Bergami  putting  the  Princess  on 
horseback  or  assback,  ami  thrusting  his 
hand  under  the  Princess's  petticoats  ?*' 

Did  you  make  any  answer  to  that  ? — 
Yes,  I told  him  that  this  was  a true 
falsehood  ( much  laughter),  a real  false- 
hood ; for  instead  of  that  he  paid  her  all 
proper  respect  and  decency,  such  as  the 
greatest  personage  required — such  as  w’as 
due  to  her. 

Cross-examined. — The  witness  has  said 
that  Reganti  never  called  on  him,  but 
that  this  conversation  took  place  when 
he  went  to  Reganti's  shop : Is  it  so  ? — 
Yes,  it  is  actually  so  ; I can  swear  it. 

When  was  it  that  this  conversation 
took  place  ? — When  I went  to  buy  some- 
thing— tobacco,  or  something  else. 

I know  the  occasions  on  which  it  was, 
but  I ask  the  time.  How  long  ago  wras 
it  ? — I don't  know  precisely  : It  happen- 
ed last  year. 

About  w’hat  time  in  the  last  year? — 
Oh,  he  said  so  many  times.  Whenever  I 
went  into  his  shop  he  would  always  say 
such  annoyances  to  me  ; and  he  even  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that  he  would  wage  war 
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"against  her  till  the  death.  There  were 
several  other  persons  besides  myself ; 
there  were  five  or  six  persons  present. 

This  conversation  took  place  frequent- 
ly then,  when  you  went  to  Reganti’s 
snop  ? — About  four  or  five  times,  when 
he  always  told  me  these  annoyances  ; so 
that,  as  I have  said,  I have  been  obliged 
to  go  no  more  to  his  shop  to  buy  salt  and 
other  articles. 


Antonio  Maoni, 

CAn  agent  for  estates  at  Venice,  knew 
Paoli  Zangla,  manager  of  a theat  re.  While 
at  Milan,  went  with  him  to  Vilmarcati’s 
house.  Zangla  went  up  stairs,  while  the 
witness  remained  below.]] 

When  he  came  down  stairs,  had  he 
any  thing  with  him  ? — Yes,  he  had. 

What  ? — He  had  his  hand  full  of 
double  Napoleons. 

How  many  might  there  have  been,  do 
you  think  ? — He  told  me  80  ; and  from 
seeing  the  handful,  it  must  be  so. 

Do  you  mean  40  double  Napoleons,  or 
80  ? — I mean  80  double  Napoleons. 

By  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale. — When 
you  saw  the  Napoleons  in  Zangla’s  hand, 
were  they  loose,  or  in  a bag,  or  in  a pa- 
per ?— He  had  the  hand  thus,  full ; and 
he  has  a large  hand. — (A  laugh.) 


Alexander  Olivieri, 

[[Had  been  a Colonel  in  the  army  of  the 
Viceroy  of  Italy.  In  November,  1817, 
was  engaged  by  Bergami  to  become  one 
of  the  Princess’s  suite,  and  in  November, 
next  year,  became  chamberlain,  jointly 
with  Bergami,  in  which  capacity  he  con- 
tinued till  February  last.  At  Home,  the 
Princess  lived  in  the  most  respectable  so- 
ciety, chiefly  foreign ; there  were  few 
English  of  consequence ; saw  the  Prin- 
- cess  set  out  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia ; 
Carlo  Forti  then  departed  as  courier ; he 
saw  nothing  of  Sacchi ; he  came  volun- 
tarily, but  received  from  Schiavini  L.85 
sterling  for  expences.]] 


Tomaso  Lago  Maggiore, 

[[A  boatman  on  the  lake  of  Como,  fre- 
quently rowed  the  Princess  and  Bergami 
across  ; never  saw  any  kissing  or  impro- 
per behaviour.  There  were  always  other 
gentlemen  in  the  boat  along  witn  them. 
The  company  sat  in  a sort  of  carriage  in 


the  middle  of  the  boat,  while  the 
men  were  at  both  ends.  There  i 
glasses  and  a curtain  on  one  side,  bat 
on  the  other  ; had  received  39  limes 
fore  setting  out ; and  two  silver 
leons  (six  and  a half  livres  each) 
had  been  talked  of  for  his  daily  exptacew] 


Chevalier  Vassali, 

[[Had  served  the  Princess  as  Equerry^ 
was  originally  in  the  Royal  Italian  GcarL 
afterwards  a Captain  of  Dragoons.  Dinal 
at  General  Pino’s  with  the  Princess  aai 
Bergami.  This  last  had  the  direetkra 
the  house ; hired  and  dismissed  the  ser- 
vants, j 

Has  witness  seen  the  Princess  of  Waki 
and  Bergami  walking  together  at  difig- 
ent  times  ? — Y es. 

Did  he  ever  see  them  walking  alone? 
— Sometimes ; I have  seen  them  gciig 
out  from  the  garden,  under  the  portico. 

Have  you  seen  them  ride  out  together, 
either  on  horseback  or  in  carriages  ?— 4 
have  seen  them  in  carriages,  with  other*. 

Did  you  ever  see  them  walking  or  ij- 
ding  without  attendants,  excepting  in  tbt 
gardens  round  the  house  ? — When  I said 
*e  soli,”  (alone),  walking  alone,  I measi 
that  I have  seen  them  coining  out  of  the 
gardens,  and  walking  under  the  p©rtk» 
solely  or  alone ; by  solely,  however,  I 
mean  not  alone,  without  any  other  per- 
son, for  I was  myself  at  some  distance. 

Do  you  know  whether  Bergami  w» 
received  at  the  tables  of  the  neighbouring 
families  of  distinction? — In  what  neigh- 
bourhood. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Pesaro  ?— 
Yes. 

Were  you  with  her  Royal  Highness  £ 
Munich  ? — Y es. 

Do  you  remember  whether  her  Ropl 
Highness,  with  her  suite,  dined  withtflf 
King  of  Bavaria  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  whether  Bergami  dined 
at  the  tabic  with  the  King? — Y’es. 

Did  Bergami  dine  with  the  King  of 
Bavaria  at  his  table?— With  the  Kiogo* 
Bavaria  at  table. 

Do  you  know  of  any  civilities  passing 
between  the  King  of  Bavaria  and  Bff- 
garni  ? — I saw  the  King  treat  Bergi® 
with  the  greatest  affability. 

Do  you  know  whether  there  WM 
present  given  him? — Yes. 
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WQ1  the  witness  be  so  good  as  to  state 
what  it  was? — A gold  snuff-box,  set 
round  with  brilliants,  and  adorned  with 
the  name  of  the  King. 

Was  that  present  made  by  the  King  to 
Bergami? — The  man  who  came  to  Mi- 
lan, and  gave  it  to  Bergami,  shewed  it  to 
me  before  him,  and  told  me  that  the 
King  of  Bavaria  had  given  it  to  Bergami. 

Have  you  afterwards  seen  that  snuff- 
box in  the  possession  of  Bergami  ? — Yes. 

What  were  the  initials  on  the  box,  or 
the  name  ? — There  were  the  letters  “ M. 
and  J.”  which  signified  Maximilian  Jo- 
seph. 

[The  balls  at  the  Barona  were  chiefly 
attended  by  the  tenantry ; the  Queen 
went  in  usually  for  a short  time,  and  oc- 
casionally danced  ; every  thing  was  con- 
ducted with  the  greatest  propriety. 

He  accompanied  the  Princess  to  Baden 
and  Carlsruhe,  when  nearly  her  whole 
time  was  spent  with  the  Grand  Duke 
and  the  Margravine.]] 

Did  you,  accompanied  by  Bergami,  go 
to  Inspruck  to  correct  a mistake  about 
passports? — Yes,  we  did. 

At  what  time  in  the  day  did  you  set 
out  ? — About  noon. 

When  did  you  return  to  the  inn  where 
the  Princess  was  ? — I believe  it  was  be- 
tween two  and  three  o’clock  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

To  what  room  did  you  then  go  ? — To 
the  room  of  her  Royal  Highness. 

Where  was  her  Royal  Highness  then  ? 
—She  was  lying  or  leaning  on  the  bed, 
half  leaning  and  half  lying. 

Was  the  Princess  dressed  or  undressed  ? 
—She  was  wrapped  up  or  covered  with  a 
thick  shawl. 

Was  there  any  body  with  her  Royal 
Highness  ? — Yes. 

Who  was  with  her  ? — There  was  first 
Bergami,  there  was  Schiavini,  and  I saw 
the  Countess  Oldi  come  out  of  her  own 
room. 

What  room  was  that  ? — The  room  im- 
mediately joining  that  of  the  Princess. 

Did  you  see  the  little  Victorine  that 
morning  ? — Yes. 

Where  ? — Sleeping  on  the  bed  of  her 
Royal  Highness. 

Did  you  see  her  on  the  bed  of  her  Royal 
Highness  when  you  first  entered  the 


room  ? — Yes,  I saw  the  child  when  I 
first  saw  her  Royal  Highness. 

Did  you  at  that  time  see  Madame  De 
Mont  ? — I did. 

Was  she  dressed  or  undressed  ? — Dress- 
ed. 

Did  you  see  any  officer  of  the  police  on 
that  morning,  after  you  returned  from 
Inspruck  ? — Yes  ; not  in  the  morning, 
but  a few  moments  after  we  returned. 

Did  you  speak  to  that  officer  ? — Yes. 

After  speaking  to  him,  did  you  return 
to  the  room  of  her  Royal  Highness  ? — I 
did. 

How  often  ? — Often. 

In  what  manner  ? — Wlien  we  return- 
ed from  Inspruck  I -went  into  the  Prin- 
cess’s room  to  state  our  arrival ; when 
the  officer  came,  I went  also  to  state  who 
had  come ; and  afterwards  I went  to  state 
what  he  said  about  the  country  people 
clearing  away  the  snow  by  order  of  the 
police. 

Did  the  suite  then  make  preparations 
to  set  out? — Yes,  they  did;  they  had 
been  up  the  whole  night. 

You  have  said  that,  during  that  night, 
you  were  often  in  the  room  of  her  Royal 
Highness  ; did  you  see  other  persons  of 
the  suite  there,  also,  during  these  pro- 
ceedings ?— Yes. 

Who  were  they? — The  same  persons 
that  I said  before. 

Were  there  beds  at  the  inn  for  the 
whole  of  the  suite  ?—  Yes,  straw  beds. 

Where  were  they  ? — Below  stairs,  and 
in  the  corridor  near  the  room  of  her  Royal 
Highness. 

I)o  you  mean  the  corridor  into  which 
the  Princess’s  room  opened?— Yes. 

Were  any  of  the  suite  lying  on  the 
straw  in  that  corridor? — When  we  re- 
turned that  night  from  Inspruck  I saw 
none  lying  there ; for  every  body  was  up, 
and  waiting  for  us. 

Do  you  recollect  when  the  Princess  re- 
sumed her  journey  ? — At  day-break  on 
that  morning. 

Did  the  preparations  to  set  out  last  un- 
til then  ? — There  were  no  preparations 
to  make,  as  we  had  engaged  horses  on  the 
day  before. 

While  the  arrangements  were  going 
on,  between  your  return  and  Bergami  s 
that  night,  and  before  you  set  out  at  day- 
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break,  did  you  repeatedly  see  Bergami  ? 

• — I saw  him  many  times  then. 

Was  he  at  all  undressed  ? — Never. 

Where  did  you  see  him  ? — In  many 
places.  I saw  him  in  the  kitchen,  on  the 
stairs,  at  the  door,  and  in  the  room  of  her 
Royal  Highnesfe. 

I)o  you  remember  in  the  course  of  that 
tour  having  been  at  Trieste  ? — Yes. 

How  long  did  the  Princess  remain 
there  ? — A nay  and  a half. 

Do  you  remember  one  time  when  her 
Royal  Highness  went  from  Rome  to  Si- 
nigaglia  ? — Yes. 

Who  travelled  as  courier  in  that  jour- 
ney from  Rome  to  Siuignglia  ? — I believe 
Carlo  Forti. 

Did  you  see  him  as  courier  on  horse- 
back ? — I did. 

Did  you  on  that  journey  see  Sacchi  on 
horseback  as  courier  ? — No. 

Do  you  remember  was  there  a pado  va- 
veUa  (a  carriage  for  one  person)  for  the 
Princess  in  that  journey  ? — There  was 
not. 

[[Never  saw  any  thing  indecent  in  the 
exhibitions  of  Mahomet.  At  Pesaro,  the 
Princess  was  visited  by  a legate  of  the 
Pope,  by  the  I*relate  Gandolfi,  and  by  the 
Marquis  Andalgi.  Bergami  visited  these 
persons,  when  not  in  the  service  of  the 
Princess.]] 

Cross-examined. — You  say  you  were 
in  the  army  from  the  year  1805  to  1815. 
In  what  rank  did  you  enter  it  ? — I was  a 
guard  in  the  first  company  of  the  guard 
of  honour  of  the  Viceroy  of  Italy. 

Were  you  a common  soldier  in  that 
corps,  or  an  officer? — When  I say  a guard, 
I mean  a simple  soldier  in  the  guard  of 
honour. 

In  what  guard  of  honour  ? — The  guard 
of  honour  of  the  King  of  Italy. 

Have  you  not  paid  money  to  any  per- 
son as  an  inducement  to  him  to  give  evi- 
dence in  this  cause  ? — Never  as  an  in- 
ducement to  give  evidence ; I gave,  at  the 
departure  of  the  witnesses,  by  order  of 
Mr  Henry,  a small  sum,  about  two  or 
three  Napoleons,  as  part  of  the  ten  livres 
a-day  which  they  were  to  receive,  and  I 
explained  this  to  them. 

By  whom  were  you  employed  to  do 
this  ? — By  the  advocate  Henry  ; I did  it 
at  his  request. 

How  long  were  you  on  your  journey 


here? — The  second  time  I was  about 
eight  or  nine  days. 

Did  not  you  return  afterwards  at  the 
Queen’s  request  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting witnesses  at  Milan? — I was  sent 
to  Milan  to  see  the  people  who  might  wish 
to  come  over  to  give  evidence  in  her  Ma- 
jesty's favour. 

How  many  did  you  there  communicate 
with  on  the  subject  of  becoming  wit- 
nesses?— Forty  or  fifty. 

How  many  came  over  with  you?— 
Two. 

Who  were  they? — Natti  and  Carlo 
Majore. 

What  was  the  reason  of  your  leaving 
the  Queen  at  St  Omer’s  ? — I did  not  leave 
her  of  my  own  will ; I should  have  fol- 
lowed her  to  England,  but  her  Majesty 
thought  proper  to  dismiss  me  to  my  re- 
treat. 

How  many  of  her  suite  left  her  at  St 
Omer’s  ? — Bergami,  Ragifiani,  two  maid- 
servants, and  three  or  four  others. 

Did  you  accompany  Bergami  on  his 
way  back  ? — Yes. 

Where  did  you  go  to  ? — To  Paris. 

Did  you  take  the  little  child  Victorine 
with  you  ? — We  did. 

Did  you  live  at  Paris  with  Bergami  ?— 
I did. 

Where  ? — At  the  Hotel  de  Frescati,  in 
the  Rue  Richelieu. 

Did  you  live  there  with  him  all  the 
time  ? — Except  during  a short  excursion. 

Who  paid  the  expenses  of  your  jour- 
ney and  stay  at  Paris  ? — I paid  them. 

Did  you  pay  for  Bergami  as  well  as 
yourself? — I paid  for  Bergami,  and  was 
reimbursed. 

Who  reimbursed  you  ? — Bergami. 

What  salary  have  you  now  from  her 
Majesty  ? — I have  no  pay,  I have  a pen- 
sion. 

What  is  your  pension  ? — The  same  I 
had  when  I was  in  her  Majesty’s  service. 

What  is  it  ? — About  200  louis  a-year. 

How  many  iVancs  ? — About  4S00 
francs. 

Where  does  your  family  live  now  ?— 
My  father  at  Milan,  my  wife  in  London. 

Where  does  your  wife  live  in  London? 
— At  Sabloniere’s  hotel. 

Do  you  yourself  live  there? — Yes. 

Who  pays  the  expense  of  your  living 
here— of  the  living  of  you  and  your  wite . 
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■ — Till  now  1 hare  not  paid  the  account ; 
I do  not  know. 

Who  is  to  pay  it  ? — I believe  that,  as 
a witness  for  her  Majesty,  the  govern- 
ment is  to  pay. 

Have  you  received  any  money  from  any 
person  while  you  have  been  in  England  r 
— Never,  nor  I have  not  yet  been  paid 
for  my  journey. 

Did  you  take  any  money  out  with  you 
when  you  went  to  Milan  the  last  time? 
— I do  not  travel  without  money. — ( A 
laugh.) 

And  who  gave  you  the  money  going 
out  to  Milan,  or  for  the  purpose  of  going 
out  to  Milan?— I received  100/.  from  Mr 
Coutts. 

On  whose  account  did  you  receive  that 
sum  for  going  to  Milan  ? who  gave  you 
the  order  on  Coutts  for  100/.  ? — Her  Ma- 
jesty the  Queen. 

Lord  Ellenborough.— Am  I to  un- 
derstand the  witness  to  say  that  Carlo 
Forti  was  first  taken  into  her  Royal  High- 
ness's service  at  Loretto  ? — I say  that 
Carlo  Forti  went  into  her  Royal  High- 
ness’s service  at  Rome,  but  was  provision- 
ally sent  with  dispatches  from  Loretto. 

Did  you  accompany  her  Royal  High- 
ness in  her  journey  from  Milan  to  Loret- 
to?— Yes. 

Did  you  see  Carlo  Forti  on  the  jour- 
ney ? — Carlo  Forti  set  out  as  a person  be- 
longing to  the  service  of  the  suite,  but 
not  as  a courier.  They  did  him  the  fa- 
vour to  take  him,  in  order  that  he  might 
see  his  brother  at  Rome. 

Did  Carlo  Forti,  in  point  of  fact,  ac- 
company her  Royal  Hignness  in  the  jour- 
ney from  Milan  to  Loretto  ? — No,  not  as 
courier. 

Earl  Grey. — Did  Carlo  Forti  travel  in 
her  Royal  Highness's  suite,  in  the  jour- 
ney from  Milan  to  Loretto? — From  Mi- 
lan to  Loretto  he  travelled  with  the  suite 
of  her  Royal  Highness. 

And  at  Loretto,  if  I understand  vou 
rightly,  he  entered  provisionally  into  her 
Royal  Highness’s  service  ? — He  did  not 
enter  provisionally  into  the  service,  but 
he  was  dispatched  to  Rome,  provisional- 
ly, just  as  an  ordinary  courier  would  have 
been  on  the  occasion. 

On  the  subject  of  Mahomet’s  dance  it 
"as  askod  : 


Do  you  ever  remember  any  lady  of  dis- 
tinction, and  respectability  of  character, 
in  your  own  country,  to  nave  witnessed 
such  a dance? — Not  to  ray  recollection. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby  brought  up 
the  report  of  the  committee,  to  winch 
the  extracts  from  the  correspondence  be- 
tween Mr  Powell  and  Colonel  Browne, 
relative  to  the  absence  of  Rastelli,  were 
referred. 

The  Clerk  read  the  report,  which  was 
to  the  following  purport : — “ The  Lords* 
committee  appointed  with  power  to  exa- 
mine John  Allan  Powell,  and  to  verify 
and  compare  extracts  of  his  correspond- 
ence with  Colonel  Browne  with  the  ori- 
ginals, and  to  whom  the  said  extracts 
were  referred — report.  That  the  commit- 
tee have  called  before  them  John  Allan 
Powell,  who,  being  examined,  has  stated 
that  the  extracts  presented  by  him  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  contain  the  whole  of  the 
correspondence  between  him  and  Colonel 
Browne  relative  to  the  absence  of  the  wit- 
ness Rastelli.  The  committee  then  pro- 
ceeded to  examine,  verify,  and  compare 
the  said  extracts  with  the  originals,  and 
found  the  same  correct.  These  extracts, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  might 
be  classed  under  two  separate  heads.  The 
first  consisted  of  extracts  of  letters  from 
Colonel  Browne  to  Mr  Powell,  previous 
to  the  14-th  of  September,  when  Rastelli 
was  dispatched  to  Milan  ; the  second,  of 
extracts  from  Colonel  Browne's  letters  to 
Mr  Powell,  and  from  Mr  Powell's  to  Co- 
lonel Browne,  written  after  that  period. 
From  the  extracts  under  thefir3t  head  it 
appeared  that,  as  early  as  the  4th  of  July, 
letters  from  Colonel  Browne  stated  that 
great  alarm  prevailed  in  Italy  respecting 
the  maltreatment  of  the  witnesses,  and 
urged  the  necessity  of  sending,  without 
delay,  letters  from  all  the  witnesses  to 
their  friends.  Communications  of  a si- 
milar nature  appear  to  have  been  made 
by  Colonel  Browne,  under  the  date  of 
the  10th,  19th,  and  2lth  of  the  same 
month,  and  of  the  4th  of  August,  in  which 
it  is  stated  that  the  alarm  had  increased, 
in  consequence  of  the  non-arrival  of  any 
letters  from  the  witnesses.  Letters  dated 
the  9tli,  15th,  16th,  28th,  and  29th  of 
August,  from  Colonel  Browne,  contained 
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similar  complaints,  and  recommended  the  and  that  no  means  should  be  left  untried 
sending  of  a courier  to  Milan.  In  these  to  make  him  return.  Colonel  Browne’s 


communications  the  necessity  of  quieting 
the  alarm  of  the  friends  of  the  witnesses 
was  urged  in  the  strongest  terms.  It  is 
stated  that  very  exaggerated  reports  of 
what  had  occurred  at  Dover  were  circula- 
ted ; it  being  stated  that  Kastelli  had  lost 
an  eye,  that  Sacchi  was  murdered,  and 
that  all  the  witnesses  had  been  greatly 
injured.  The  terror  which  prevailed  Co- 
lonel Browne  stated  to  be  extreme,  and 
it  appeared  that  it  had  had  the  effect  of 
deterring  witnesses  from  coming  to  Eng- 
land who  had  previously  agreed  to  appear  in 
the  proceedings.  The  committee  further 
stated  to  the  House,  that,  under  this  first 
head,  they  had  confined  themselves  to 
general  statements,  as  the  extracts  them- 
selves were  mixed  up  with  matters  which 
could  not  be  received  in  evidence ; but 
that  to  the  second  head  the  same  reason 
did  not  apply,  and  they  had,  therefore, 
given  in  their  report  the  extracts  at  length. 
Jn  the  extract  from  a letter,  dated  13th 
September,  from  Mr  Powell  to  Colonel 
Browne  (of  which  Itastelli  was  tluj  bear- 
er)— in  that  letter  he  stated  that  he  had 
returned  him  (Colonel  Browne)  llastclli, 
as  he  might  be  of  use  to  him,  but  he  was 
to  send  him  back,  with  all  the  witnesses 
and  documents,  so  as  to  arrive  here  by 
the  3d  of  October.  It  stated  also  that  Mr 
Powell  was  conscious  of  the  difficulties 
under  which  Colonel  Browne  laboured, 
in  consequence  of  the  reports  of  the  inju- 
rious treatment  of  the  witnesses  ; but  he 
relied  on  his  exertions  to  get  over  them. 
In  Colonel  Browne’s  letter  to  Mr  Powell, 
dated  September  20,  he  states,  that,  just 
as  he  was  going  to  despatch  the  courier, 
Itastelli  had  arrived,  and  expressed  him- 
self heartily  sick  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  witnesses  were  confined  in  England. 
Colonel  Browne's  letter,  dated  October  1, 
stated  that  Itastelli  said  he  was  ill  in  bed  ; 
but  that  he  (Colonel  Browne)  feared  he 
was  shufHing.  Mr  Powell’s  letter  to  Co- 
lonel Browne,  of  the  2d  of  October,  ex- 
presses his  sorrow  at  ltastelli's  unwilling- 
ness to  return,  and  requests  the  Colonel 
to  send  him  as  soon  as  possible,  as  he 
ought  to  have  been  back  by  the  3d  of 
October,  which  was  then  impossible ; but 
he  must  return,  as  the  Attorney-General 
had  given  express  orders  to  that  effect. 


letter  to  Mr  Powell,  dated  October  2, 
stated  that  Rastelli  was  still  seriously  ill 
with  a fever,  and  that  he  had  been  twice 
bled.  Another  letter  from  Colonel  Browne, 
dated  Milan,  October  4,  states  that  Ras- 
telli  is  still  very  ill.  The  Colonel  had  en- 
deavoured to  make  him  proceed  to  Lon- 
don , but  he  could  not  for  some  time  to 
come.” 

De  Mont  re-examined . 

T Interrogated  if  she  ever,  to  a dress-ma- 
ker of  the  name  of  Martini,  extolled  the 
character  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and 
denied  the  truth  of  reports  concerning 
her  character? — Denied  all  recollection  of 
any  such  conversation.  At  first  said,  she 
bad  no  recollection  of  Martini,  but  after- 
wards remembered  having  had  several 
bonnets  altered  by  her.]] 

Francetti  Martini, 

[]A  milliner  at  Morge,  had  been  long  ac- 
quainted with  De  Mont.]] 

How  long  has  she  known  her  ? — From 
the  time  that  she  was  at  Morge,  when 
she  was  quite  young,  and  learning  to 
work. 

Was  that  before  she  went  into  the  ser- 
vice of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess 
of  Wales  ? — A great  deal  of  time  before 
(a  laugh  ; ) a long  time  before. 

Has  she  frequently  seen  De  Mont  at 
Morge  ? — From  the  moment  I became 
acquainted  with  her,  I have  seen  her  very 
often.  t > 

In  what  house  did  you  first  see  Louise 
De  Mont  ? — In  the  country. 

[]Saw  De  Mont  at  Morge  in  1818 ; put 
several  questions  to  her  about  her  Journal 
and  the  Princess.]] 

What  was  the  question  which  you  put 
to  Madame  De  Mont  at  the  time  you 
speak  of  ? — I observed  to  her  that  the 
Princess  was  spoken  of  as  a libertine,  as 
a woman  of  intrigue ; and  I said  so  frank- 
ly, that  being  my  opinion  from  what  was 
heard 

Did  she  make  any,  and  what  answer  to 
your  observation  ? — Yes ; she  put  hersen 
into  a great  passion,  and  said  it  was  no- 
thing but  the  calumnies  invented  by  her 
RoyS  Highness’s  enemies,  in  older  to 
ruin  her. 
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Did  Madame  De  Mont  say  any  more  ? 
— Yes,  she  said  every  thing  that  was  good 
of  the  Princess,  and  that  she  never  ob- 
served any  thing  about,  or  of  her  Royal 
Highness,  except  what  was  good. 

Do  you  remember  whether  Madame 
De  Mont  said  any  thing  about  spies?  — 
Yes,  she  told  me  that,  ever  since  the 
Princess  left  England,  she  had  always 
been  surrounded  by  spies. 

Did  she  say  any  thing  more? — Yes. 
State  what  ? — And  mat  every  action 
of  the  Princess  winch  she  did  with  the 
best  intention  was  misinterpreted ; that 
the  Princess  knew  very  well  the  fact  of 
her  being  surrounded  by  spies  ; but  that 
she  did  no  action  which  she  was  not  will- 
ing the  whole  might  know. 

Do  you  remember  any  thing  to  have 
been  said  by  De  Mont  about  the  late  or 
the  old  King? — Yes;  she  said,  in  the 
conversations  which  passed,  that  the  old 
King  was  the  only  prop  of  the  Princess— 
her  only  support. 

When  were  you  examined  first  rc- 
spectingthis  conversation? — Do  you  mean 
by  the  gentleman  who  came  to  Switzer- 
land ? 

Yes. — Then  it  was  about  three  weeks 
ago. 

Who  were  these  gentlemen  ? — They 
were  English  names : one  of  them  was 
Carston,  or  Johnson,  and  one  was  Young. 
Was  the  examination  in  writing? — Yes. 
What  arrangement  did  you  or  your 
husband  make  for  coming  over  here  ? — 
My  husband  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

What  arrangement  about  remunera- 
tion ? — None ; these  gentlemen  told  me 
we  should  be  indemnified  in  a just  and 
honest  manner  by  the  government  of  this 
country. 

Was  there  no  particular  sum  mention- 
ed to  you? — As  I did  not  know  those 
two  gentlemen,  I would  not  trust  to  their 
words,  because,  two  years  ago,  an  Eng- 
lishman, named  Addison,  occasioned  me 
a loss  of  fifty  louis  ; on  this  account  they 
had  deposited  100/.  at  the  bankers,  Messrs 
Maret,  as  a security  for  the  performance 
of  the  promises  they  had  made,  and  I have 
the  receipt  of  the  bankers  for  that  sum. 

Is  that  sum  to  he  paid  to  you  ? — This 
sum  cannot  be  paid  to  me  without  the 
orders  of  those  two  gentlemen,  because  it 
is  only  placed  there  as  a security  for  the 
performance  of  their  promise. 


Was  there  no  promise  made  to  you  that 
you  should  receive  this  100/.  ? — No,  but 
for  what  the  government  may  grant  me 
as  just  and  reasonable,  this  money  was 
placed  as  a guarantee.  It  was  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  promise  made,  for  those 
gentlemen  said  they  did  not  want  to  buy 
any  witnesses. 

Have  you  received  any  money? — I have 
received  70/.  sterling  to  account,  for  which 
I gave  a receipt ; for  I have  a suit  de- 
pending, and  it  will,  or  may  be,  given 
against  me,  if  I do  not  return  by  the  24-th 
of  next  month;. and  not  knowing  how 
long  I might  have  to  remain  in  London, 
I did  not  wish  to  leave  my  affairs  without 
some  persons  to  attend  to  them.  The  mo- 
ney was  only  given  to  me  on  account. 

Resides  that  money  you  received,  who 
paid  the  expenses  of  your  journey?— 
Those  gentlemen. 

Where  do  you  reside  here  ? — We  ar- 
rived in  town  last  night  at  midnight, 
and  they  placed  us  somewhere,  I do  not 
know  where,  but  here  I am  to-day.  (.4 
laugh.) 

Mr  Lemak,  rc-examincd. 

At  what  time  did  you  arrive  at  Carls- 
ruhe  ? — On  the  13th  or  14th  of  Septem- 
ber, early  in  the  morning. 

Did  you  on  your  arrival  inquire  for  the 
Baron  d’Ende? — I did,  and  was  inform- 
ed that  he  was  at  Baden.  Upon  further 
inquiry  I learned  \hat  he  was  not  to  be 
at  Carlsruhc  till  the  17th. 

Did  you  set  out  for  Baden  to  meet 
him  ? — I did.  I took  a coach  on  Sunday, 
the  17  th,  and  set  off  for  Baden, 

* As  you  were  proceeding  to  Baden,  did 
you  meet  any  person  particularly  ? — I did. 
I saw  a coach  coming  towards  Carlsruhe, 
and  inquiring  of  the  footboy,  I found  that 
it  was  the  carriage  of  Baron  d'Ende. 

What  did  you  then  do  ? — I turned  my 
coach  round,  and  overtook  the  Baron  in 
his. 

Did  you  speak  to  him  ? — Yes.  I ask- 
ed him  whether  I had  the  honour  of 
speaking  to  the  Baron  d’Ende,  to  which 
he  said  Yes.  I then  gave  him  the  letter 
from  her  Majesty,  which  he  opened  and 
read.  He  then  invited  me  into  his  car- 
riage, and  took  me  with  him  to  Carls- 
ruhe. 

To  what  house  ? — To  his  own, 

I believe  you  had  some  conversation 
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with  him  on  the  road,  and  at  his  house  ? 
— I had. 

Had  you  from  that  conversation  any 
doubt  that  you  were  speaking  to  the  Ba- 
ron d’Ende  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

How  long  did  he  remain  at  Carlsruhe? 
— He  said  he  had  come  on  some  affairs  of 
his  own,  and  would  remain  till  Tuesday. 
That  the  minutes  to  which  he  found  it 
necessary  to  refer  were  at  Baden,  and 
that  he  could  not  answer  some  questions 
that  I put  to  him  until  he  arrived  there, 
and  consulted  those  minutes. 

Did  you  remain  at  Carlsruhe  till  Tues- 
day ? — No.  I went  to  Darmstadt,  and 
returned  on  the  Tuesday  evening  follow- 
ing* 

When  did  you  next  see  Baron  d’Ende  ? 
— On  the  following  morning.  He  took 
me  in  his  carriage  with  him  to  Baden, 
and  we  arrived  there  that  evening. 

When  you  arrived  at  Baden,  what  did 
you  do  ? — I took  his  depositions,  he  con- 
sulting a journal  which  he  kept. 

How  long  did  you  remain  with  him  at 
Baden  ? — Only  that  evening.  I left  it 
early  the  next  morning. 

Before  you  left  Baden,  did  he  state  any 
thing  to  you  on  the  subject  of  his  coming 
to  England? — Yes  ; he  said  that,  as  the 
information  he  was  to  give  was  to  be  gi- 
ven in  his  official  capacity,  it  was  consi- 
dered by  his  friends  that  he  ought  not  to 
come  without  the  consent  of  the  Grand 
Duke. 

Was  the  Grand  Duke  absent  from  Ba- 
den ? — Yes,  he  was  absent  from  Baden 
at  the  time. 

Was  he  at  Carlsruhe  ? — He  was  not  at 
either  place  then.  I understood  he  was 
abseil  t on  a tour. 

Did  you  learn  from  Baron  D’Ende  wdien 
the  Grand  Duke  would  return  ? — He  (the 
Baron)  said  he  would  return  by  the  20tli, 
and  that  he  would  then  ask  permission  to 
come. 

Do  you  know  whether  he  asked  it  ? — 
He  came  to  me  on  the  23d,  with  her  Ma- 
jesty's letter  in  his  hand,  and  told  me  he 
was  going  to  the  palace  to  ask  permission 
to  come  to  England.  I went  to  the  door 
with  him,  anu  saw  him  going  towards 
the  palace ; in  about  half  an  hour  I saw 
him  again,  and  lie  said  he  had  had  news 
for  me,  as  he  had  been  refused  permission 
to  go  to  England. 

Did  he  afterwards  take  you  to  his 


house  ? — He  did ; he  appeared  much  agi- 
tated, and  said  he  regretted  much  that  he 
w as  not  permitted  to  go.  He  caught  bold 
of  my  hand,  and  placing  it  to  his  heart, 
said,  “ Feel  how*  my  heart  beats."  (A 
laugh.) 

Did  you  after  that  make  any  other  ap- 
plication to  him  ? — In  about  an  hour  or 
two  after  this,  I went  to  call  on  him ; 
but  lest  I should  not  find  him  at  home,  I 
wrote  a letter  (a  copy  of  which  I have) 
to  leave  for  him.  I called  at  his  house, 
and  not  finding  him,  I left  the  letter. 

Did  you  receive  any  answer  to  that 
letter  ? — I did. 

Was  it  written,  or  verbal  ? — It  was  a 
verbal  answer.  It  was  sent  by  a lieute- 
nant of  the  Life-guards  of  the  Grand 
Duke. 

Do  you  recollect  his  name  ? — Yes,  his 
name  was  Schweitzer. 

What  was  the  answer? — The  Baron 
sent  word  that  he  would  not  make  air 
depositions  without  the  consent  of  the 
Grand  Duke ; and  he  declined  sending  a 
written  answer  to  her  Majesty. 

Captain  Bhiggs  re-examined . 

On  referring  to  his  former  conversation 
with  Lieutenant  Hounam,  he  said:— I 
observed  to  Lieutenant  Hounam  that  in 
a conversation  which  I had  had  with  Cap- 
tain Pechell,  he  had  informed  me  that 
Bergami  had  stood  behind  his  chair  when 
the  Princess  embarked  on  board  the  Clo- 
rinde  frigate— I asked  him  (Lieutenant 
Hounam)  how  it  was  that  Bergami  was 
now  admitted  to  her  Royal  Highiiess’s 
table?  Upon  which  he  replied,  that  it 
was  so ; that  he  had  entreated  her  Royal 
Highness,  on  his  knees,  and  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  not  to  admit  him  to  her  table, 
but  to  no  purpose. 

Cross-exa  in  i n ed. — Thi  s conversation 
took  place  in  November,  1815.  He  does 
not  think  any  one  else  was  present.  Lieu- 
tenant Hounam  came  lately  from  Bran- 
den  burgh -house,  endeavouring  to  find 
out  the  nature  of  the  evidence  he  was  to 

give,  but  he  declined  all  conversation  on 

the  subject.  He  had  mentioned  the  thing 
some  time  ago  to  Sir  G.  Cockbum. 
not  recollect  how  the  conversation  aro^»  • 
Ha§  no  memoranda,  but  distinctly 
lccts  it,  his  attention  being  alive  in 
sequence  of  what  Captain  Pechell  tub 
him. 
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REMARKABLE  TRIALS  AND  LAW 

PROCEEDINGS. 


STATE  TRIALS. 

I 

ThISTLEWOOD  AND  HIS  COMPANIONS  FOR  HlGH  TREASON. 


Old  Bailey , April  17. 

The  King  v.  Arthur  Thistle- 
wood. 

At  nine  o’clock  this  morning  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Abbot,  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice Dallas,  Chief  Baron  Richards,  Mr 
Justice  Richardson,  and  the  Common 
Serjeant,  took  their  seats  on  the  Bench, 
and  the  Court  immediately  proceeded 
to  the  trial  of  Arthur  Thistlewood. 

The  Jury  were  impanelled,  after 
4*8  challenges  had  been  made  on  the 
part  of  the  crown  and  of  the  priso- 
ner. 

The  charge  was  stated  at  great 
length  by  the  Attorney-General ; but 
the  clearness  of  the  proofs  rendered 
the  pleadings  on  this  occasion  only  of 
secondary  importance.  Our  limits, 
therefore,  induce  us  to  confine  our- 
selves chiefly  to  the  evidence  and  the 
declarations  of  the  prisoners,  in  which 
the  main  interest  of  the  trial  consisted, 
and  which  we  shall  give  very  fully. 


Eleonor  Walker  and  Mary  Rogers 
proved  that  Brunt  had  lodged  with 
them  for  some  time,  and  that  several 
of  the  conspirators  had  frequented  his 
apartment. 

Robert  Adams,  examined  by  the  So- 
licitor-General.— 1 live  at  No.  4«, 
Hole-in-the- Wall- passage,  Brookes’s- 
market.  I am  a shoemaker.  I was  in 
the  royal  regiment  of  Horse-Guards. 
It  is  18  years  last  Christmas  since  I 
left  them.  I knew  Brunt  at  Cambray,  in 
France,  he  went  then  by  the  name  of 
Thomas  Morton  ; it  is  18  years  ago 
since  I first  knew  him.  I know  This- 
tlewood. I knew  him  first  on  the  16th 
of  January  last.  He  then  lived  in 
Stanhope-street,  Clare-market.  I was 
introduced  to  him  by  Brunt  and  Ings. 
I saw  him  at  his  own  place.  We  had 
some  conversation  together. 

The  examination  of  the  witness  was 
continued. 

When  I went  in,  Brunt  said  to  This- 
tlewood, “ This  is  the  man  I was  speak- 
ing to  you  about.”  Thistlewood  said, 
“ You  were  once  in  the  Life-guards  V* 
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I said,  “ No,  I was  not,  I originally- 
belonged  to  the  Blues.'*  Thistlewood 
eaid, 44  You  are  a good  swordsman  ?” 
I said,  44 1 could  use  a sword  to  defend 
myself ; but  I could  not  use  it  very 
expert,  as  I had  not  used  any  arms  for 
a long  time.”  Thistlewood  said,  there 
was  no  one  who  was  worth  10/.  who 
was  worth  any  thing  for  the  good  of 
his  country.  As  to  the  shopkeepers  of 
London,  they  were  all  a set  of  aristo- 
crats together,  and  were  all  working 
under  the  same  system  of  government. 
He  should  glory  to  see  the  day  that 
all  the  shops  were  shut  up,  and  well 

flundered.  He  then  alluded  to  Mr 
lunt,  and  said,  he  (Hunt)  was  a 
d — d coward,  and  were  he  (Thistle- 
wood) to  go  to  Whitehall,  he  was  sure 
he  would  find  his  ( Hunt’s)  name  there, 
as  a spy  to  government.  He  then  turn- 
ed the  conversation  to  Cobbett,  and 
said,  he  was  equally  the  same  as  Hunt, 
and  for  all  Ins  writings,  he  had  no 
doubt  he  was  also  a spy.  This  ended 
the  conversation  then.  I was  after- 
wards confined  for  debt  in  Whitecro89- 
street  prison.  The  next  interview  I 
had  withThistlewood  was  on  the  16th, 
at  the  White  Hart  public-house.  It 
was  in  a room  in  the  back  yard.  This- 
tlewood was  present,  and  Ings,  Brunt, 
and  Hall,  and,  before  they  broke  up, 
Tidd.  On  the  17th,  I went  to  prison, 
and  remained  14*  days  there.  I came 
out  on  Sunday,  the  day  after  the  death 
of  the  King.  1 saw  Thistlewood  on 
the  Monday  evening  following.  I saw 
him  in  the  same  floor  in  the  house 
where  Brunt  lived,  in  a back  room. 
This  was  in  Fox-court,  Gray’s-Inn- 
lane.  There  were  Brunt,  Ings,  Hall, 
and  Davidson,  present.  There  was  no- 
thing particular  took  place  that  night. 
To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  1 met 
them  next  on  the  Wednesday  (by  them 
he  meant  Thistlewood,  Brunt,  David- 
son, Harrison,  and  Ings.)  I had  a con- 
versation— 

' Mr  Curwood  here  objected  to  the 


witness  speaking  to  what  then  occur- 
red, as  no  overt  act  was  set  forth  in  the 
indictment  on  that  day.  It  merely  re- 
ferred to  a meeting  on  the  16th,  and 
at  divers  other  times. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Abbot  observed, 
that  the  present  mode  was  the  invaria- 
ble form  of  such  indictments,  and  no 
objection  was  ever  made  to  it.  If  all 
the  particulars  of  overt  acts  were  set 
forth,  it  would  occasion  a great  pro- 
lixity.— The  objection  was  over-ruled. 

Witness  continued— I went  into  the 
room  and  saw  a number  of  pike-staves, 
and  Thistlewood  wanted  to  have  them 
ferruled.  Thistlewood  then  asked  why 
Bradburn  (the  prisoner)  was  not  pre- 
sent, and  he  added  that  Bradburn  was 
entrusted  with  money  to  purchase  fer- 
rules, and  was  not  satisfied  lest  he 
should  not  buy  them.  The  staves  were 
green,  and  seemed  as  if  they  had  just 
come  from  the  country.  Thistlewood 
said  he  would  not  give  a damn  for  a 
man  who  would  spend  the  money  in  ! 
such  a way.  I do  not  recollect  any 
thing  further  then.  The  meetings  were  I 
held  twice  a-day  from  thence  to  the 
23d  of  February.  The  room  was  hired 
by  Brunt  for  Ings  ; Brunt  said  bo.  I 
remember  one  circumstance  that  oc- 
curred ; one  evening,  about  ten  days 
before  the  Cato-street  business,  I went 
in  and  saw  Harrison,  Thistlewood,  and 
Brunt.  Harrison  said,  he  had  been 
speaking  to  one  of  the  Horse-guards, 
and  he  had  told  him,  that  the  whole  of 
them  would  be  down  at  Windsor  at 
the  King’s  funeral ; and  Harrison  said, 
this  would  be  a good  opportunity  to 
do  something  that  night  (the  night  of 
the  funeral.)  Thistlewood  said  it  was 
a good  place,  and  added,  that  if  they 
could  get  the  two  pieces  of  cannon  in 
Gray's-lnn-lane,  and  the  six  pieces  in 
the  Artillery-ground,  they  could  so 
help  themselves  as  to  have  possession 
of  London  before  morning ; and  he 
said,  that  when  the  news  should  reach 
Windsor,  the  soldiers  would  be  so  tired 
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as  not  to  be  able,  when  they  came  back 
to  London,  to  do  any  thing  ; but  that 
by  activity  some  might  go  to  Hyde- 
park,  and  prevent  any  person  or  mes- 
senger from  going  to  Windsor.  He 
also  said,  that  they  should  go  over  the 
water  and  take  the  Telegraph,  to  pre- 
vent any  communication  with  Wool- 
wich. He  then  said  that  they  should 
form  a provisional  government,  and 
send  to  the  sea-ports,  to  prevent  any 
gentlemen  from  leaving  England  with- 
out passports.  He  particularly  men- 
tioned to  send  to  Dover,  Brighton, 
Margate,  and  Ramsgate,  and  he  most 
particularly  mentioned  Brighton — not 
that  he  thought  the  new  King  would 
be  there  or  at  the  funeral.  He  said  the 
present  family  had  inherited  the  throne 
long  enough,  and  it  was  no  use  for  the 
present  King  to  think  of  being  crown- 
ed. Brunt  and  Ings  came  in  alter  this, 
and  Thistlewood  mentioned  to  them 
what  passed  ; but  they  said  that  no- 
thing would  satisfy  them  but  their  plan 
of  assassination.  They  had  talked  at 
a former  meeting  of  this  plan  of  assas- 
sination. Two  or  three  of  them  had 
drawn  out  a plan  of  assassinating  his 
Majesty’s  Ministers  at  the  first  public 
dinner  they  had.  They  talked  of  as- 
sassination at  every  one  of  their  meet- 
ings. I could  not  say  there  were  pikes 
in  the  room  before  this.  I met  them 
on  Saturday,  the  19th  of  February, 
at  11  or  12  in  the  forenoon.  I saw 
Thistlewood,  Davidson,  Brunt,  Har- 
rison, Ings,  and  Hall.  They  were  all 
set  round  the  fire,  and  seemed  in  a con- 
versation betwixt  themselves.  They  all 
got  up  and  turned  round,  and  said, 
“ It  is  agreed,  if  nothing  turns  out 
before  next  Wednesday  night,  next 
Wednesday  we  will  go  to  work.”  It 
was  said  they  were  all  sworn  that  they 
would  not  wait  any  longer.  Thistle- 
wood proposed  they  should  meet  the 
following  morning  at  nine,  to  draw  out 
a plan  to  go  by.  Thistlewood  said  to 
Brunt,  “ You  had  better  go  round  this 


afternoon  and  mention  it,  in  order  to 
have  the  committee  to-morrow."  Brunt 
said,  he  did  not  think  he  should  be 
able  to  go,  as  he  had  some  work  to  do, 
but  he  would  go  on  the  next  morning, 
and  perhaps  he  might  see  some  of 
them  ; it  was  not  necessary  to  bring  a 
great  many.  Brunt  appeared  to  be 
leaving  the  room  then,  and  Thistle- 
wood called  to  him,  and  said,  “ O, 
Brunt,  it  will  be  highly  necessary  for 
those  that  come  to-morrow  morning 
to  bring  fire-arms  with  them,  in  case 
any  officers  should  come  up.”  On 
which  Brunt  said,  “ D — n my  eyes, 
if  any  officer  should  come  in  here,  the 
time  is  so  near  now,  I would  run  him 
through  the  body.  I would  murder 
him  here  sooner  than  we  should  be  dis- 
covered.” On  the  next  morning  I went 
there  about  eleven  o'clock.  It  was  a 
little  dark  in  my  eyes  when  I went  in 
after  the  snow.  There  were  Thistle- 
wood, Brunt,  Harrison,  Cooke,  Brad- 
burn,  Tidd,  Edwards,  and  Wilson, 
myself,  and  another.  W.  Cooke,  on 
looking  round  the  room,  said,  “ There 
are  twelve  in  the  room,  and  I think  it 
enough  to  form  a committee.”  This- 
tlewood proposed  that  Tidd  should 
take  the  chair.  Tidd  took  the  chair, 
and  sate  with  a pike  in  his  hand.  This- 
tlewood was  on  his  right  and  Brunt  on 
his  left.  Thistlewood  said,  “ Gentle- 
men, you  all  know  what  we  are  met 
for  5”  and  then  he  turned  to  the  door, 
as  if  unwilling  to  mention  it,  and  said, 
“the  west-end  job.”  Brunt  then  said, 
“ D — n my  eyes,  name  it.”  On  which 
Thistlewood  again  said,  “ Gentlemen, 
we  are  come  to  the  determination  to 
do  this  job,  that  we  are  talking  about 
so  long,  and  as  we  find  there  is  no 
probability  of  meeting  them  (Minis- 
ters) altogether,  we  shall,  if  no  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  them  altogether  oc- 
curs, take  them  separately,  at  their 
own  houses,  and  do  as  many  as  we  can. 
If  we  can  only  get  three  or  four  at  a 
time,  we  must  do  them.”  He  also  said. 
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“ I suppose  it  will  take  fifteen  men  to 
do  this  west-end  job  ; and  I propose 
to  take  the  two  pieces  of  cannon  in« 
Gray’s- Inn-lane  and  the  six  pieces  in 
the  Artillery-ground.”  He  proposed 
Cooke  to  lead  this  party,  and  he  him- 
self would  command.  He  6aid  they 
should  take  the  Mansion-house  as  the 
6eat  of  the  Provisional  Government. 
They  were  next  to  take  the  Bank  of 
England  ; and  Palin  should  be  the 
man  who  should  set  fire  to  the  bar- 
racks and  several  parts  of  London. 
This  was  the  principal  part  of  the  plan, 
but  if  any  thing  else  occurred  before 
Wednesday,  they  would  think  of  it. 
Brunt  was  then  going  to  put  a propo- 
sition which  he  had  for  assassinating 
the  Ministers,  but  Thistlewood  said, 
his  plan  should  be  first  put  from  the 
chair,  as  they  were  nearly  all  agreed 
on  it.  He  desired  the  chairman  to  ask 
if  any  of  them  had  any  thing  to  say, 
and  that  they  should  say  it  ; but  none 
of  them  saying  any  thing,  the  plan  was 
carried  unanimously.  Brunt  then  came 
forward  with  his  plan,  which  was,  that 
they  should  assassinate  as  many  of  his 
•Majesty’s  Ministers  as  possible  ; that 
they  should  draw  lots  to  assassinate 
some  of  the  Ministers ; and  whoever 
the  fellow  was  on  whom  the  lot  fell,  he 
should  murder  the  Minister,  or  be  mur- 
dered himself ; and  that  if  any  man 
failed  in  the  attempt,  he  ( Brunt)  swore 
by  all  that  was  good  he  should  be  run 
through  the  body.  On  which  I got 
up,  and  said,  “Mr  Brunt,  do  you  not 
think  it  possible  for  a man  to  attempt 
such  a thing  and  not  succeed  in  it?  and 
do  you  mean  to  say  he  should  be  run 
through  the  body  for  not  doing  it  ?" 
To  which  he  said,  u I do  not ; if  a 
man  should  attempt  it  and  not  succeed, 
he  is  a good  man  ; but  if  he  shews  any 
• cowardice,  he  deserves  to  be  run 
through  the  body.”  This  proposition 
of  Brunt’s  wras  then  put  to  the  meet- 
ting.  Soon  after  this,  Palin,  Potter, 
and  Strange,  came  in.  They  were  wel- 


comed, and  were  desired  to  sit  near  the 
fire,  as  they  were  wet.  Palin  said, 
“ There  is  one  thing  I want  to  know ; 
if  it  can  be  done,  it  will  be  a great  as- 
sistance to  our  plan  ; I want  to  know 
what  men  are  to  perform  each  part  of 
the  plan,  and  who  are  to  take  the  can- 
non. I want  to  know,  in  calling  upon 
the  men,  whether  I can  tell  them  in 
part  or  whole  what  is  to  be  done.’' 
The  chairman  said,  “ I don’t  see  where 
the  harm  is  of  telling  what  is  to  be 
done.”  Mr  Palin,  seeing  he  had  that 
liberty,  sat  down  quite  satisfied.  No- 
thing regular  was  transacted  in  the 
chair  after  that.  Mr  Thistlewood  said, 
“ O,  Brunt,  that  is  well  thought  of, 
as  Palin  is  here  ; you  and  Pabn  go  and 
see  if  the  house  near  Furnival’s-inn  is 
fit  for  betting  fire  to.”  They  went 
(Palin  and  Brunt)  and  reported  it 
would  make  a d d good  fire.  This- 

tlewood talked  of  getting  means  for 
a treat  on  Tuesday  and  Wedneiday. 
Brunt  said,  he  would  be  d - — d but 
he  would  contribute  the  only  1/.  note 
he  had  earned  for  a long  time.  They 
proposed  the  White  Hart  for  the  house. 
Thistlewood  proposed  his  own  room, 
but  afterwards  thought  it  would  not 
do,  as  it  might  lead  to  suspicion.  This 
was  all  on  the  Sunday  morning.  On 
Monday  morning  they  met  again. 
Witness  then  told  them  what  Hobbes 
told  him  on  Sunday  night,  of  inquiries 
made  respecting  radical  meetings  at  his 
house,  and  that  information  or  it  was 
given  at  Bow-street  office,  and  at  Lord 
Sidmouth’s  office.  Harrison  turned 
round  on  witness  like  a lion,  and  said, 

“ Adams,  you  have  acted  d d 

wrong.”  Brunt  said  so  too,  and  add- 
ed, “ Whatever  you  have  to  commu- 
nicate, you  have  no  business  to  com- 
municate but  to  me  and  Thistlewood." 
Witness  said,  it  concerned  all,  and  he 
should  tell  all  of  it.  They  repeated 
the  same  observations.  They  talked  of 
calling  a meeting  of  the  Mary-le-Bonc 
union,  as  they  wanted  some  money ; 
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and  Brunt  said,  it  would  be  of  use  for 
that  purpose.  Witness  and  Potter  went 
in  the  evening  to  the  White  Hart,  Pa- 
lin and  Bradburn  joined  them.  Next 
morning  they  were  there  too,  and  with 
them  Thistlewood,  Tidd,  Ings,  Har- 
rison, and  Brunt.  Edwards  came  and 
told  them  there  was  to  be  a cabinet 
dinner  next  night.  Thistlewood  said 
he  did  not  think  it  was  true.  A news- 
paper was  sent  for,  and  read  by  This- 
tlewood. He  read  that  they  were  to 
dine  at  Lord  Harrowby’s,  Grosvenor- 

square.  Brunt  then  said,  “I’ll  bed d 

if  I don’t  believe  there  is  a God.  I 
have  often  prayed  that  he  would  bring 
all  these  thieves  together,  in  order  to 
destroy  them  He  has  answered  my 
prayer Thistlewood  proposed,  that 
they  should  form  a committee  and  sit 
immediately.  Witness  took  the  chair. 
Thistlewood  proposed  immediately  a 
fresh  plan  to  be  formed  respecting  the 
assassination.  Witness  expressed  a 
hope  they  had  paid  due  consideration 
to  what  he  said  yesterday.  All  got  in- 
to confusion.  Harrison  said,  “ D — n 
that  man  who  attempted  to  throw  cold 
water  on  the  plan,  but  he  would  run 
him  through  with  the  sword.,,  Wit- 
ness left  the  chair,  and  Tidd  took  it. 
Brunt  moved  that  a watch  should  be 
set  on  the  Earl  of  Harrowby’s  house 
that  night.  The  object  was  to  see  if 
any  men  or  soldiers  went  into  Earl 
Harrowby’s.  Two  were  to  go  at  six, 
to  be  relieved  at  nine,  and  they  were 
to  continue  till  twelve.  The  watch 
was  to  be  resumed  at  four  next  morn- 
ing. Thistlewood  said  he  hoped  they 
would  be  satisfied  that  no  officers  or 
soldiers  went  in.  They  would  do  what 
they  had  determined  to-morrow  even- 
ing ; and  added,  that  it  would  answer 
their  purpose  much  better  than  to  at- 
tack their  houses  separately,  when  on- 
ly two  or  three  could  be  got  together. 
Here  they  would  have  14  or  16;  a 
rare  hawl  to  murder  them  all.  “ I pro- 
pose,'” continued  he,  “ when  the  door 


log 

is  opened,  to  rush  in,  seize  the  ser- 
vants, present  pistols,  and  threaten  to 
kill  them  if  they  make  any  noise  ; two 
to  take  the  entrance  to  the  stair  up- 
wards, and  two  others  to  the  stair  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  house,  armed 
with  blunderbusses  and  hand-grenades; 
and  if  any  attempt  to  pass,  to  throw 
hand-grenades  and  destroy  them  all. 
Others  are  to  go  where  the  Ministers 
are,  to  murder  them  all.  If  there  shall 
be  any  good  men,  kill  them  for  keep- 
ing bad  company.”  All  agreed.  Ings 
said,  he  would  go  in  first,  with  a brace 
of  pistols  and  knives.  The  two  swords- 
men would  cut  off  all  their  heads  ; and 
Castlereagh's  and  Sidmouth’s  should 
be  flung  in  a bag  by  themselves.  He 
added,  “ I shall  say,  my  Lords,  I have 
got  as  good  men  here  as  the  Manches- 
ter yeomanry  ; enter  citizens,  and  do 
your  duty.”  Harrison  and  witness 
were  to  be  the  swordsmen.  After  the 
execution  of  Lord  Harrowby,  at  hia 
house,  Harrison  proposed  that  some 
should  go  to  King- street  horse-bar- 
racks, and  set  fire  to  the  premises  by 
throwing  fire  into  the  straw  in  the  sta- 
ble. Harrison  and  Wilson  were  to  go 
to  Gray’s-Inn-lane,  and  in  case  they 
could  not  carry  the  cannon  out  of  the 
military  school,  they  were  to  wait  till 
a party  came  to  assist  them.  Thence 
they  were  to  proceed  to  the  artillery 
barracks,  to  assist  Cooke  in  taking  the 
cannon  there.  If  they  found  their 
strength  sufficient  to  proceed,  they 
were  to  advance  to  the  Mansion-house, 
and  plant  three  of  the  cannon  on  each 
side  of  the  Mansion-house,  and  to  de- 
mand the  Mansion-house.  If  it  were 
refused,  they  were  to  fire,  and  then  it 
would  be'  given  up.  The  Mansion- 
house  was  to  he  made  the  seat  for  the 
Provisional  Government.  The  Bank 
of  England  was  next  to  be  taken. 
They  would  take  the  books,  which 
would  enable  them  to  see  farther  into 
the  villainy  of  the  Government.  The 
further  parts  of  the  plan  were  delayed 
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till  Wednesday.  They  agreed  upon  a 
sign  and  countersign.  Tne  word  was 
Button  j”  the  man  who  came  up 
was  to  say  B-u-t ; the  other  was  to 
reply  t-o-n. — Being  asked  as  to  the 
watch,  witness  said,  There  are  other 
things  which  I wish  to  state.  I went 
there  next  morning,  and  fouud  Ed- 
wards, Ings,  and  Hall,  making  fuses 
for  the  hand-grenades.  Davidson  went 
on  the  watch  at  six.  Witness  and  Brunt 
went  to  relieve  the  watch.  They  saw 
Davidson  in  the  square,  on  the  watch. 
They  went  into  a public  house,  where 
Brunt  played  at  domino  with  a young 
man.  About  eleven  they  went  out  in- 
to the  square,  and  walked  for  some 
time,  till  witness  got  ashamed  of  him- 
self.  They  went  away  at  twelve  o’- 
clock. He  went  next  day  to  Flox- 
court,  between  two  and  three.  He 
found  Brunt  there.  Strange  came  in, 
and  in  a few  minutes  afterwards  two 
more  strangers.  Strange  and  another 
were  trying  the  flints.  They  went  in- 
to a back  room  to  avoid  the  strangers, 
where  witness  saw  cutlasses,  blunder- 
busses,  &c.  Thistlewood,  Ings,  and 
Hall,  came  in.  Thistlewood  said, 
“ Well,  my  lads,  this  looks  like  some- 
thing to  be  done.”  He  touched  wit- 
ness on  the  shoulder,  and  asked  how 
he  was.  Witness  replied  that  he  was 
very  unwell,  and  in  low  spirits.  This- 
tlewood sent  for  beer  and  gin.  This- 
tlewood then  wanted  some  paper  to 
write  bills  on.  Witness  said,  cartridge 
paper  would  do.  The  paper  was 
brought ; and  table  and  chair  were 
got.  The  bills  were  then  written  ; 
they  were  to  be  set  on  the  houses,  to 
let  the  people  know  what  had  been 
done.  Thistlewood  read  as  part, 
“ Your  tyrants  are  destroyed — the 
friends  of  liberty  are  called  upon  to 
come  forward — the  Provisional  Go- 
vernment is  now  sitting.  James  Ings, 
Secretary.  February  23.”  Thistle- 
wood was  much  agitated,  and  could 
write  only  three.  Another  bill  was 


written,  which  was  an  address  to 
the  soldiers.  Another  person  was 
employed  to  write  it,  and  Thistle- 
wood  dictated  to  him.— Witness  said 
he  would  tell  what  he  had  seen — logs 
had  two  black  belts  on,  one  for  two 
pistols,  the  other  for  cutlasses.  He 
had  two  bags  on  his  shoulders  like 
soldiers’  haversacks.  He  looked  at 
himself  and  said,  he  was  not  complete 
yet,  he  had  forgot  his  steel.  He  took 
out  a large  knife,  and  brandished  it 
about,  and  said,  it  would  cut  off  the 
heads  of  Castlereagh  and  Sidmouth, 
and  it  would  be  thought  a great  deal 
of  at  some  future  time.  The  knife  was 
a large  broad  knife,  12  inches  long, 
the  hand  bound  round  with  wax  to 
keep  a firm  hold  of  it.  Others  were 
busy  at  other  arms.  They  began  to 
leave  the  room  about  half-past  four  or 
five,  to  go  about  the  business.  Palin 
came  in  half  an  hour  before.  Palin 
said,  they  ought  to  be  aware  of  what 
they  were  about,  and  to  think  within 
themselves  whether  they  were  to  do 
their  country  service  or  not,  and  whe- 
ther the  assassination  would  be  coun- 
tenanced by  their  country.  If  they 
thought  their  country  would  join  them, 
then  the  man  who  flinched  should  be 
run  through  on  the  spot.  Unless  they 
came  to  this  determination  they  would 
do  no  good.  A tall  man  came  in,  and 
asked  what  the  business  they  were 
about  was.  Witness  had  never  seen 
him  before.  The  tall  man  said,  if  they 
were  to  serve  their  country,  he  was 
their  man,  and  if  any  one  was  afraid  of 
his  life,  he  ought  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  such  a concern  as  that.  Ihis- 
tlewood  was  then  gone.  Brunt  was 
told,  that  inquiries  were  made  by  some 
who  were  present,  as  to  the  plan  they 
were  about.  Brunt  said,  that  was  not 
the  room  for  telling  that ; but  they 
should  go  with  him,  and  they  would 
know.  Brunt  promised  spirits ; and 
the  tall  man  cautioned  against  drunk- 
enness, as  ruinous  to  a cause  like  that. 
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They  went  along  the  street,  two  and 
two,  and  at  some  distance,  that  they 
might  not  be  observed.  There  was  a 
cupboard  in  the  room  used  for  swords, 
hand-grenades,  and  flannel  bags  for 
cartridges,  one  of  which  was  full.  The 
rest  of  the  arms  were  in  Tidd’s  room  j 
that  was  the  depot.  Thistlewood  was 
always  in  a hurry  to  carry  every  thing 
that  was  got  ready  into  the  depot,  lest 
any  officer  should  see  it.  Witness  car- 
ried a brass -barrelled  blunderbuss. 
There  were  pikes  made  of  old  files. 
Witness  as  he  went  on  missed  all  his 
associates.  He  returned  back,  and  met 
Brunt,  who  returned  back  with  him 
along  the  Edgware-road,  till  they  met, 
Thistlewood.  They  went  all  together 
to  the  stable  in  Cato- street.  Witness 
staid  behind  till  Harrison  came  up,  and 
made  him  go  in.  He  saw  there,  Da- 
vidson and  Wilson  below,  Thistlewood, 
lng9,  Hall,  Bradburn,  Strange,  Coo- 
per, the  tall  man,  and  others  above. 
There  were,  as  Thistlewood  calculated 
at  last,  eighteen  above,  and  two  below. 
There  was  a bench  above,  and  arms  on 
it.  Some  beer  was  standing  on  the 
table.  There  were  lights.  There  was 
a chest.  Before  Tidd  came,  Thistle- 
wood went  out  for  some  time.  Wit- 
ness heard  a deal  of  talk  below,  and 
he  found  Thistlewood,  Brunt,  Harri- 
son, Davidson,  and  Wilson.  They 
spoke  of  the  good  news  they  heard, 
that  the  carriages  were  arriving  at 
Lord  Harrowby’s  as  fast  as  they  could. 
Witness  went  up  to  the  loft,  and  saw 
Thistlewood  and  Brunt  much  agitated. 
They  spoke  of  Tidd’s  absence.  Brunt 
pledged  his  word  that  he  would  come. 
He  6oon  afterwards  came.  Thistle- 
wood said,  “ I hope  you  will  not  give 
up  what  you  are  going  to  do  ; if  you 
do,  this  will  be  another  Dc3pard’s  bu- 
siness.” He  then  counted  20  persons, 
and  said  that  was  enough,  14  would 
be  sufficient  to  go  into  the  room,  and 
the  other  six  would  take  care  of  the 
servants  and  doors.  They  then  set 


apart  14.  The  gin  bottle  was  the  a 
started.  Thistlewood  said,  if  Lord 
Harrowby  had  16  servants,  that  wa» 
nothing,  as  they  would  not  be  prepa- 
red. A noise  was  heard  below.  This- 
tlewood  took  a candle  and  looked 
down  to  see  who  they  were,  and  then*, 
set  down  the  candle  quite  confused, 
according  to  witness’s  judgment.  Two 
officers  took  command  of  the  room, 
holding  6mall  pistols,  and  said,  “ A 
pretty  nest  there  is  of  you.  We  have 
got  a warrant  to  apprehend  you  all, 
and  hope  you  will  go  peaceably.*’  A 
man  who  was  on  the  step  of  the  lad- 
der said,  “ Let  me  come  forward. 
This  was  the  man  murdered.  A group 
of  persons  had  got  into  the  little  room, 
and  then  came  forward,  and  one  of 
them  stretched  forward  an  arm,  wit- 
ness saw  nothing  in  it,  and  another 
presented  a pistol.  The  man  fell.  It 
was  impossible  for  him  to  give  a par-, 
ticular  account  of  the  other  transac- 
tions. He  got  away,  went  home,  was 
apprehended  on  the  Friday,  and  re- 
mained in  custody  ever  since.  He  iden- 
tified Davidson,  Wilson,  Brunt,  Ings, 
Cooper,  Harrison,  and  Tidd.  There 
were  two  he  did  not  know.  They 
were  again  called  forward,  but  he  said 
he  could  not  swear  to  them.  He  was 
sent  forward  near  the  dock,  but  he 
said  he  did  not  know  them.  One  of 
them,  he  said,  he  saw  at  the  meeting. 

Joseph  Hale,  apprentice  to  Brunt, 
bore  testimony  to  the  assemblages  and 
preparations  of  arms  which  had  taken 
place  at  his  house.  He  gave  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  Brunt's  arrival  home 
after  the  breaking  up  of  the  underta- 
king. 

My  master  came  home  that  night  at 
about  nine  o’clock.  I observed  his 
dress  was  dirty.  He  appeared  con- 
fused. I heard  him  say  to  his  wife, 
it  was  all  up,  or  words  to  that  effect* 
He  said  that  where  he  had  been,  a 
great  many  officers  had  come  in.  He 
said  he  had  saved  his  life,  and  that 
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was  all.  Just  a6  he  said  this,  another 
man  came  in.  I do  not  know  that  man. 
Brunt  shook  hands  with  him,  and  ask- 
ed him  if  he  knew  who  had  informed. 
The  man  said,  no.  The  man  then  said, 
he  had  had  a dreadful  blow  on  the 
side,  which  knocked  him  down.  Brunt 
then  said,  “ There  is  something  to  be 
done  yet/'  After  this  Brunt  and  the 
other  man  went  away  together.  Mrs 
Brunt  and  I after  this  went  to  Ings’s 
room.  I saw  several  rolls  of  brown 
paper  with  tar  in  them.  I saw  only 
one  pole  remaining.  I saw  something 
rolled  up,  and  tied  round  with  strings. 
I understood  them  to  be  hand-gre- 
nades. I saw  an  iron  pot  belonging  to 
Brunt.  My  master  came  in  about  11 
o’clock.  He  told  me  to  get  up  in  the 
morning  as  soon  as  1 could  and  clean 
his  boots.  They  were  very  dirty.  He 
called  me  in  the  morning  at  half  past 
six,  and  when  I got  up  he  asked  me 
if  I knew  the  Borough.  I told  him 
yes.  He  then  asked  if  I knew  Snow’s- 
fields.  I said  no.  He  then  went  into 
the  back  room,  and  put  the  things  out 
of  the  cupboard  into  two  baskets ; one 
of  which  was  afterwards  put  into  a 
blue  apron  belonging  to  Mis  Brunt. 
This  apron  had  before  this  been  as  a 
curtain  in  Ings's  room.  My  master 
told  me  that  Potter  lived  in  Snow’s- 
fields.  When  we  had  the  baskets  ready, 
two  officers  came  in  and  took  my  mas- 
ter into  custody.  I knew  where  Tidd 
lived.  He  lived  in  Hole-in-the- Wall- 
passage,  Brookes’s-market.  Adams 
lived  next  door. 

Several  witnesses  were  examined  as 
to  points  of  minor  importance. 

Thomas  Hyden,  examined  by  Mr 
Gurney. — I am  a cow- keeper,  was 
formerly  a member  of  a shoe-makers* 
club.  I knew  Wilson  there.  I saw 
him  a few  days  before  the  23d  of  Feb- 
ruary. He  met  me  in  the  street,  and 
made  a proposition  to  me.  He  asked 
me  if  I would  be  one  of  a party  to  de- 
stroy his  Majesty’s  Ministers.  He 


said  they  were  waiting  for  a cabinet 
dinner,  and  that  all  things  were  ready. 
He  told  me  they  had  a sort  of  things 
which  I never  saw, — they  were  called 
by  the  name  of  hand-grenades, — and 
he  said  he  depended  on  me  to  be  one. 
He  said  that  Mr  Thistlewood  would 
be  glad  to  see  me,  if  I would  be  one. 
He  said  the  use  to  be  made  of  the 
hand-grenades,  was  to  be  put  under 
the  table  (at  the  cabinet  dinner)  with 
the  fusp  alight,  and  those  who  escaped 
were  to  be  destroyed  by  the  sword  or 
some  other  weapon.  He  also  said  that 
fires  were  to  be  lighted,  and  the  town 
to  be  kept  in  confusion  for  several 
days,  till  the  thing  became  general. 
He  named  some  houses.  Lord  Har- 
rowby's,  Lord  Castlereagh’s,  Lord 
Wellington's,  Lord  Sidmouth's,  the 
Bishop  of  London’s,  and  several  others 
which  I do  not  remember.  I told  him 
I would  make  one.  This  was,  I be- 
lieve, four  or  five  days  before  the  Ca- 
to-street  business.  Before  that  I went 
to  Lord  Harrowby’s  ; I do  not  re- 
member the  day.  I followed  his  lord- 
ship  in  the  Park, — I gave  him  a note. 
On  Wednesday  the  23d  I saw  Wilson 
again.  1 believe  it  was  between  four 
and  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  I 
met  him  in  Manchester-street,  Mar- 
chester-square.  He  said,  “ Hyden, 
you  are  the  very  man  I wanted  to  see.” 
1 asked  him  what  there  was  going  to 
be  ; and  he  said  there  was  to  be  a ca- 
binet dinner  at  Lord  Harrowby's» 
Grosvenor-square.  He  told  me  I wa3 
to  go  to  the  Horse  and  Groom  public- 
house,  the  corner  of  Cato-street.  I 
was  to  go  in  there,  or  otherwise  I was 
to  wait  at  the  corner  until  I was  shoved 
into  a stable  close  by.  I asked  him 
the  hour,  and  he  said  about  half  past 
five  or  a quarter  before  six.  I then 
asked  him  how  many  there  were  to 
be,  and  he  said  20  or  30.  I asked 
him  was  that  all  there  was  going  to 
be  ; and  he  said  there  was  to  be  an- 
other party  in  the  Borough,  another 
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in  Gray’s-Inn-iane,  and  another  in 
Gee’s-court,  or  in  the  city.  He  said 
all  Gee’s-court  were  in  it,  but  they 
would  not  act  till  after  the  English 
began,  as  they  had  so  often  deceived 
them  before.  Gee's-court  is  inhabit- 
ed by  Irish.  It  is  at  the  St  Giles's 
end  of  Oxford-street.  He  also  said 
there  was  a gentleman’s  servant  sup- 
porting them  with  money,  and  if  they 
would  act  on  the  subject,  he  would 
give  them  a great  deal  more.  He 
asked  me  if  1 had  a gun,  and  I said 
yes,  but  it  was  only  a rubbishing  one. 
He  then  said  they  would  provide  me 
with  a gun,  and  something  to  work 
with.  There  were,  he  also  said,  two 
pieces  of  cannon  in  Gray's-Inn-lane, 
which  they  could  get  by  breaking  in 
a small  door.  He  said  there  were 
four  pieces  of  cannon  in  the  Artillery- 
ground,  and  they  could  be  very  easily 
taken,  by  killing  the  centinel.  After 
they  left  Grosvenor-square,  they  were 
to  meet  near  the  Mansion-house.  I 
was  told  to  come  to  my  time,  or  the 
thing  would  be  done  before  I came. 
I went  to  John-street  that  evening. 
It  was  nearly  7 o’clock.  The  entrance 
to  Cato-street  is  a little  gateway  from 
John-street.  When  I got  there  I saw 
Wilson  and  Davidson.  I had  seen  him 
(Davidson)  before.  Davidson  said  I 
was  come,  and  he  asked  me  if  I would 
go  in.  I said  no,  as  I was  going  some- 
where else  to  look  for  some  cream.  He 
wid  if  I would  go  in,  Mr  Thistlewood 
was  there.  I asked  him  what  time  I 
should  be. there,  and  he  said  8 o'clock. 
If  I were  not  there  in  time,  he  said  I 
was  to  follow  them  down  to  Grosve- 
nor-square, and  at  the  fourth  house 
from  the  corner,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
square,  I should  find  them. 

A note  was  here  put  into  witness's 
hand,  which  he  said  was  the  one  given 
by  him  to  Lord  Harrowby.  It  was 
in  his  own  hand-writing. 

Cross*  examined. — The  reason  why 
I gave  the  note  to  Lord  Harrowby 

VOL.  XIII.  PART  II. 


was,  because  I could  not  see  Lord 
Castlereagh. — I did  not  call  at  Lord 
Castlereagh's  house,  but  I went  three 
or  four  times  near  the  house,  in  order 
to  see  him.  I did  not  see  him,  and 
then  I gave  the  note  to  Lord  Harrow- 
by. I am  certain  that  in  Wilson’s 
conversation  with  me,  the  words,  «*  His 
Majesty's  ministers,"  were  used. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby  examined 
from  the  Bench  by  the  Attorney- 
General. — I reside  in  Grosvenor- 
square,  on  the  south  side,  near  Charles- 
street,  next  door  to  the  Archbishop 
of  York’s.  I am  a Privy  Councillor, 
and  one  of  his  Majesty’s  ministers.  I 
am  President  of  the  Council,  and  one 
of  the  Cabinet.  On  the  23d  of  Feb- 
ruary last  I intended  giving  a cabinet 
dinner ; I think  it  was  on  Wednesday 
the  23d.  Only  those  who  compose 
the  Cabinet  are  invited  to  Cabinet  din- 
ners. I believe  the  invitations  went 
out  the  latter  part  of  the  week  before, 
but  my  head  servant  can  speak  to  that 
more  correctly.  Invitations  were  sent 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor ; to  the  Earl 
of  Liverpool,  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  ; to  Mr  Vansittart,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ; to  Earl 
Bathurst,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonial  Department  ; to  Lord 
Sidmouth,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department ; to  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh, the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  ; the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, Master  General  of  the  Ord- 
nance ; Mr  Canning,  the  First  Com- 
missioner of  the  India  Board  ; Mr  Ro- 
binson, President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade;  Mr  B*  Bathurst,  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  ; Mr  Wel- 
lesley Pole,  the  Master  of  the  Mint , 
and  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave  ; all  these 
are  Privy  Councillors.  They  are  em- 
ployed in  the  different  offices  I have 
mentioned,  and  also  form  what  is  call- 
ed the  Cabinet.  In  common  parlance 
they  are  called  his  Majesty's  Ministers, 
On  the  Tuesday  before  the  intended 
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dinner,  I was  riding  in  the  Park  with- 
out a servant.  It  was  about  two  o’- 
clock. I went  to  a council  at  Carlton 
House.  I am  not  positive  as  to  the 
hour.  As  I came  near  Grosvenor-gate 
a person  met  me,  and  asked  me  if  I 
was  Lord  Harrowby*  l said  yes.  He 
said  he  wished  to  give  a note  to  Lord 
Castlereagh,  which  was  of  consider- 
able importance  to  him  and  to  myself. 
He  then  gave  me  a letter.  After  some 
further  conversation,  he  gave  me  a 
card,  with  his  address.  I saw  the  man 
again  by  appointment  on  Wednesday 
morning  in  the  ring  among  the  young 
plantations  in  Hyde  Park.  The  din- 
ner did  not  take  place  at  my  house  on 
Wednesday.  The  preparations  went 
on  as  if  the  parties  were  to  dine  toge- 
ther, until  I wrote  a note  from  the 
Earl  of  Liverpool's  to  my  head  ser- 
vant, to  say  the  Cabinet  would  not 
dine  there.  It  would  be  seven,  or  half 
past,  at  which  the  party  would  dine. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr  Curvvood, — 
I had  some  general  knowledge  of  some 
conspiracy,  or  something  of  the  kind, 
going  on  before  this.  I do  not  know 
a person  named  Edwards.  We  had 
some  general  information  a consider- 
able time  before  this,  that  some  plan 
was  in  agitation,  but  we  did  not  know 
the  time  at  which  it  was  to  take  place, 
or  the  particulars.  I will  not  say  to 
two  months.  It  was  some  consider- 
able time  before  this. 

John  Baker  examined  by  the  At- 
torney-General.— I am  butler  to 
Lord  Harrowby.  The  cards  of  invi- 
tation were  issued  for  the  Cabinet  din- 
ner on  the  18th  or  19th.  It  was  about 
eight  in  the  evening  of  the  23d  when 
I lirst  knew  that  the  Cabinet  were  not 
to  dine  at  my  Lord  Harrowby’s.  The 
preparations  went  on  for  it  till  then. 
The  Archbishop  of  York  lives  next 
door  to  my  Lord  Harrowby's.  I can’t 
say  whether  his  Grace  had  company 
on  the  23d  of  February.  I noticed 
several  carriages  draw  up  at  his  door. 


John  Monument  examined  by  the 
Solicitor-General. — I am  by  trade 
a shoemaker.  I generally  live  near 
Brook’s-market,  but  I am  now  a pri- 
soner in  the  Tower.  I know  the  pri- 
soner Thistlewood.  I met  him  at  the 
house  of  one  Ford  some  weeks  before 
the  transaction  of  the  23d  of  February. 
He  afterwards  called  upon  me  at  my 
lodgings.  He  was  not  alone.  Brunt 
was  with  him.  He  told  me  that  he 
wanted  to  speak  with  me  in  private. 
In  consequence  I went  out  of  the  room 
with  him,  my  mother  and  brother  be- 
ing at  that  time  in  the  room  with  me. 
Brunt  staid  behind  when  I went  out. 
Thistlewood  then  said  to  me,  " Great 
events  are  now  close  at  hand — the 
people  are  every  where  anxious  for  a 
change.  He  had  been  promised  sup- 
port by  a great  many  men,  who  had 
deceived  him,  but  he  had  now  got 
men  who  would  stand  by  him."  He 
then  asked  me  if  I had  any  arms.  I 
said,  “ No,  I had  not.”  He  said,  that 
every  man  of  them — that  is,  of  those 
who  were  attached  to  him — had  arms, 
pikes,  pistols,  or  sabres  ; and  added, 
that  I might  buy  a pistol  for  four  or 
five  shillings.  1 said  that  I was  too 
poor  to  buy  one.  He  replied,  that  if 
such  were  the  case,  he  would  see  what 
could  be  done  for  me.  Brunt  called 
upon  me  again  in  four  or  five  days. 
He  said  that  he  could  not  stay  long 
with  me  ; there  were  several  more 
men  of  his  trade  waiting  to  see  him  on 
this  business,  and  he  must  call  on  them. 
I did  not  see  him  afterwards  for  some 
time.  He  called,  however,  again  upon 
me  on  the  Tuesday  previous  to  the 
23d * I then  told  him  that  I thought 

I had  lost  him,  as  he  had  staid  away 

• 

so  very  long.  He  replied,  that  owing 
to  the  King's  death,  an  alteration  had 
taken  place  in  their  plans.  I aikw 
him  what  those  plans  were.  He  said 
that  1 should  know  them  better  at  a 
meeting  to  be  held  the  night  after- 
wards, than  he  could  tell  me.  I 
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im  where  the  meeting  was  to  be.  He 
lid  at  Tyburn*turnpike.  He  did  not 
dl  me  what  was  to  be  done  there.  I 
sked  him,  if  I was  to  see  any  persons 
here  how  I was  to  know  them  as 
riends,  and  requested  him  to  give  me 
he  word.  Brunt  then  told  me,  that 
: I saw  any  persons  about,  I was  to 
ay  b^u-t ; and  if  they  were  friends, 
hey  would  say  He  would, 

o wever,  call  on  me  the  following  morn- 
ig,  and  tell  me  more  particulars.  On 
he  Wednesday  afternoon,  between 
our  and  five,  he  did  call  again : he 
ame  by  himself.  He  called  me  down 
tairs,  and  asked  me  if  I was  ready  to 
;o.  I said,  “ No,  I have  got  some 
vork  to  do,  and  it  must  be  done  be- 
ore  I go.”  He  asked  me  how  long 
t would  be  before  it  was  finished.  I 
>aid,  that  it  would  be  done  about  six 
o'clock.  He  then  said,  that  he  could 
aot  wait  for  me  so  long — that  I must 
therefore  come  to  the  place  appointed 
along  with  the  roan  to  whom  he  had 
introduced  me ; that  man's  name  was 
Tidd.  He  charged  me  not  to  be 
later  than  six  o’clock,  as  Tidd  had 
others,  as  well  as  myself,  to  take  with 
him  to  the  place  of  meeting.  I went 
to  Tidd’a  at  half  past  six,  who  com- 
plained that  many  men  had  disappoint- 
ed him.  We  waited  till  seven,  but  no 
person  came.  Tidd  then  went  into  a 
corner  of  the  room,  took  out  a large 
pistol,  and  stuck  it  in  a belt  which  he 
wore  round  his  waist.  He  also  took 
out  four  or  five  pike-heads,  which  he 
wrapped  up  in  brown  paper.  He  took 
also  several  shafts,  four  or  five  feet 
long.  We  then  went  out,  along  Hol- 
born,  and  up  Oxford-street.  1 asked 
him,  in  his  room,  where  we  were  go- 
lng.  He  said,  to  a room  in  a mews  in 
John-8treet,  Edgeware-road.  When 
we  got  into  Holborn,  he  gave  me  the 
pike.shafts,  and  told  me  to  take  care 
°f  them.  I asked  him  again,  as  we 
were  going  along,  where  we  were  go- 
*°g  i and  wanted  to  know  whether  it 


was  to  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
said,  44  No,  there  were  too  many  sol- 
diers near  there.”  1 again  pressed  him 
on  the  subject,  and  be  said  that  they 
were  going  to  Grosvenor-square,  as 
there  was  a Cabinet-dinner  there  that 
evening.  I did  not  ask  him  any  more 
questions  } for,  on  his  saying  that,  I 
was  satisfied  for  what  purpose  they 
were  going.  We  then  went  to  Cato- 
street.  Under  the  archway  I saw  two 
men,  whom  Tidd  appeared  to  know. 
He  spoke  to  them  5 and  after  a few 
moments  we  all  went  into  the  stable 
together.  There  were  in  the  loft  and 
stable  about  24*  or  26  persons.  I had 
not  been  there  long  when  some  one 
proposed  to  count  the  numbers  as- 
sembled. Thistlewood  replied,  that 
there  was  no  occasion  to  do  60,  as  he 
knew  that  were  about  four  or  five  and 
twenty  persons  in  the  room.  There 
was  a person  in  a brown  great-coat 
sitting  on  a carpenter’s  bench,  who 
spoke  of  the  impropriety  of  going 
with  so  small  a number  to  Lord  Har- 
rowby’s.  Thistlewood  replied,  there 
were  quite  enough  of  them.  He  only 
wanted  ] 3 to  go  into  the  room  ; and, 
supposing  Lord  H.  to  have  16  ser- 
vants, that  number  would  be  quite 
enough  to  master  them.  The  man  in 
the  brown  coat  said,  “ After  we  have 
done,  there  will  be  a crowd  about  the 
door,  how  are  we  to  make  our  escape  ?” 
Thistlewood  said,  44  You  know  the 
larger  body  is  already  gone  to  arrange 
matters ; we,  the  smaller,  are  left  to 
do  the  business.”  Davidson  then 
blamed  the  tall  man  in  the  brown 
great-coat  for  throwing  cold  water  on 
the  plan  ; and  added,  that  if  he  was 
afraid,  he  might  as  well  go  away. 
Brunt  said,  44  Rather  than  give  up  the 
business,  I will  go  to  the  house  and 
blow  it  up,  though  I perish  myself  in 
the  ruins, — for  you  know  we  have  got 
that  which  can  easily  do  it.”  The  man 
in  the  great-coat  then  said,  as  they 
were  all  for  it  he  would  not  oppose 
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it.  He  then  proposed  that  all  in  the 
room  should  put  themselves  under  the 
orders  of  Thistlewood.  Upon  which 
Thistlewood  said,  that  all  engaged  in 
the  business  were  equal,  and  should 
have  the  same  honour  as  himself ; and 
proposed  that  14  should  volunteer  to 
go  into  the  room  at  Lord  Harrowby’s. 
Those  that  volunteered  were  to  range 
themselves  on  the  side  in  which  the 
fire-place  stood.  They  did  so  in  the 
course  of  a few  minutes.  Whether 
they  were  exactly  14,  I don’t  know. 
I heard  nothing  said  of  what  the  rest 
were  to  do.  On  somebody  asking  that 
question,  Thistlewood  replied,  that 
they  all  knew  their  places.  Thistle- 
wood then  went  out  for  a few  mo- 
ments. On  his  return,  he  said  that  he 
had  received  intelligence  that  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  Lord  Sidmouth 
had  arrived  at  Lord  Harrowby’s.  I 
was  myself  taken  in  custody  into  the 
room. 

Thomas  Dwyer  examined  by  Mr 
Gurney. — l live  in  Cheese* court, 
Oxford  street.  Some  time  in  February 
I became  acquainted  with  Davidson. 
He  introduced  me  to  Thistlewood. 
We  went  together  to  a public-house 
at  the  end  of  Molyneux*street,  not  far 
from  Cato-street.  This  might  be  about 
the  9th,  10th,  or  11th  of  February. 
Thistlewood  said  nothing  particular 
to  me  at  that  time.  He  observed,  that 
he  had  been  in  four  or  five  revolutions, 
and  that  Ireland  was  in  a disturbed 
state.  1 am  an  Irishman.  Thistlew'ood 
said,  that  he  had  a good  many  of  my 
countrymen  with  him.  He  pressed  me 
to  go  with  him  also.  1 saw  Davidson 
on  the  night  before  the  23d.  He  told 
me  that  he  was  going  to  stand  sentry. 
The  next  morning  1 was  called  upon 
by  a person,  who  took  me  to  Fox- 
court,  Gray’s-Inn-lane.  He  was  a tall 
man,  and  his  name  is  Harrison.  We 
went  into  a two  pair  back  room  ; the 
room  door  was  locked.  He  knocked 
at  another  door,  and  a woman  gave 


him  the  key.  He  opened  the  door, 
and  we  entered.  There  was  a cup- 
board in  the  room,  out  of  which  was 
taken  a ball,  wrapped  up  in  yam. 
Harrison  told  me  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended,  and  called  it  a 
grenade.  Shortly  afterwards  Thistle- 
wood, Davidson,  and  a few  more  came 
in.  Davidson  had  a blunderbuss,  a pair 
of  pistols,  and  a bayonet  in  his  side- 
pocket.  Others  also  came  in,  but  I 
did  not  know  their  names.  [[The  wit- 
ness was  here  told  to  look  into  the 
dock,  and  see  if  he  could  identify  any 
of  the  prisoners  as  being  then  present. 
He  instantly  identified  Brunt.]  On 
Davidson's  saying  that  he  had  only 

given  12s.  for  his  pistols,  Brunt  said 
e would  go  out  and  buy  a pair.  I 
had  some  conversation  with  Thistle- 
wood about  the  hand-grenades.  This- 
tlewood said,  that  some  of  them  were 
to  be  thrown  into  the  horse-barracks, 
and  others  into  Lord  Harrowby’s 
house,  to  set  fire  to  it,  and  blow  it 
up.  Thistlewood  asked  me  how  many 
of  my  countrymen  I could  muster,  as 
he  should  want  some  of  them  at  half 
past  eight  that  evening.  I told  him 
that  I could  muster  about  26  or  2/. 
He  told  me  that  they,  meaning  him- 
self and  friends,  were  to  assemble  at 
the  Horse  and  Groom  ; and  ordered 
me  to  be  at  the  Pontefract  Castle,  at 
the  end  of  Bari  et’s-court,  a house 
much  frequented  by  Irishmen.  He 
told  me  that  I was  to  pick  out  the 
best  of  my  countrymen,  and  go  to  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  knock  at  the 
porter’s  lodge,  put  a pistol  to  his 
breast,  and  turn  on  to  the  right  hand, 
as  there  were  25  or  26  stand  of  arms 
in  the  other  lodge  5 these  I was  to 
seize.  At  the  6ame  time  another  party 
would  secure  two  pieces  of  cannon 
which  were  in  the  Light  Horse  Riding 
School,  Gray's  - Inn -lane.  Another 
party  was  in  the  meantime  to  go  to 
the  Artillery-ground,  Finsbury,  and 
seize  what  was  there.  He  also  men- 
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tioned  that  there  was  to  be  a Cabinet- 
dinner  at  Lord  Harrowby’s,  and  that 
the  party  there  were  to  be  attacked. 
After  this  i saw  a bundle,  containing 
gun-powder,  taken  out  and  laid  upon 
the  floor  ; a tin  measure  was  produced, 
and  several  smaller  woollen  bags  were 
filled  with  it.  This  was  done  by  Har- 
rison. I afterwards  heard  Thistlewood 
give  directions  generally  to  them  all. 
He  said  that  a dozen  pike-handles 
were  to  be  taken  to  Mary-la-bonne, 
some  others  to  Finsbury,  and  some 
elsewhere.  I was  asked,  but  refused, 
to  take  some  of  them.  I saw  a bag ; 
and  the  powder  which  had  been  mea- 
sured out,  and  also  the  grenades, 
were  put  into  it.  I heard  directions 
given  to  a man  by  Harrison,  to  take 
something  to  the  Horse  and  Groom, 
at  the  end  of  Cato-street.  In  the 
mean  time,  another  person  went  out  to 
get  the  pike -handles.  I got  back  to 
my  own  place  at  12  o’clock.  I told 
Major  James  of  what  I had  seen  and 
heard  ; in  consequence  of  what  he  said, 
1 went  to  the  Secretary  of  State  about 
one,  or  half  past  one  o'clock  that  day. 

George  Ruthven,  the  police  officer, 
was  then  examined  by  Mr  BolI/AND. 
—I  went,  on  the  23d  of  February,  to 
Cato-street.  Three  others  were  to  meet 
me  there.  When  we  were  all  assembled, 
we  were  about  12  of  us.  I went  into  the 
stable,  and  saw  a man  with  a sword  by 
his  side,  and  a blunderbuss  on  his 
shoulder.  I saw  one  man  below,  and 
I have  some  faint  recollection  that  I 
saw  another.  The  whole  of  my  party 
followed  me  into  the  stable.  On  see- 
ing the  man  with  the  blunderbuss  on 
his  shoulder,  I told  some  of  the  party 
to  secure  him.  I went  up  a ladder 
which  led  to  a loft.  When  I got  there 
I saw  several  men  ; heard  the  clatter- 
ing of  arms,  and  saw  swords  and  pis- 
tols. Three  or  four  of  my  party  went 
up  with  me.  I am  sure  that  Ellis  and 
Smithers  were  with  me.  From  the  view 
which  I had  of  the  place,  I think  there 


were  24  or  25  persons  present.  The 
size  of  that  room  is  15  feet, — five  one 
way,  and  ten  feet  ten  the  other.  There 
are  two  rooms  adjoining  this,  separated 
by  doors.  When  I got  into  the  room, 
I said,  “ We  are  officers  ; seize  their 
arms."  I saw  in  the  room  Thistle- 
wood,  whom  I have  known  for  four 
or  five  years.  Thistlewood  was  stand- 
ing, at  the  time  we  entered,  at  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  table,  near  the 
door  of  the  little  room.  On  my  saying 
“ we  are  officers,”  he  seized  a sword, 
which  was  drawn,  and  retreated  to  the 
little  room.  The  6word  was  a very 
long  one,  and  rather  bright.  He  stood 
in  the  entry  of  the  door,  fencing,  to 
prevent  any  one’s  approach.  Smithers 
approached  him.  Thistlewood  stabbed 
him,  and  Smithers  fell,  saying,  “ Oh, 
my  God  ! I*m  done,”  or  something  to 
that  effect.  Somebody  from  the  corner 
of  the  room  where  Thistlewood  stood 
said,  “ Put  out  the  lights — kill  the 

b rs,  and  throw  them  down  stairs." 

The  lights  were  then  put  out ; I join- 
ed in  their  cry  of  “ kill  them,”  and 
rushed  down  stairs.  I did  not  observe 
any  thing  till  I got  into  John-street, 
where  1 met  the  soldiers,  whom  I 
brought.  Several  shots  were  fired 
from  the  corner  of  the  room  where 
Thistlewood  was  standing,  I think, 
down  the  stairs.  On  arriving  a se- 
cond time  at  the  stable,  I met  Tidd 
grappling  with  one  of  the  military.  I 
secured  him.  I was  afterwards  in  the 
public  house,  (Horse  and  Groom)  and 
saw  Bradburn  brought  in.  On  him 
were  found  six  ball-cartridges,  and 
three  balls.  Davidson  and  Wilson  were 
brought  in.  Davidson  sang  a song.  I 
then  went  back  to  the  loft,  and  found 
there  Shaw,  Strange,  Cooper,  Monu- 
ment, and  Bradburn.  I saw  arms  in 
the  hands  of  several  persons.  I found 
two  swords  and  a bag.  The  bag  con- 
tained ten  hand-grenades.  I also  found 
balls  and  fuses.  They  were  brought 
to  Bow-street,  and  remained  since  in 
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oasession  of  an  officer.  Afterwards 
went  to  the  Horse  and  Groom.  I 
had  seen  Cooper  there,  with  a stick, 
and  Gilchrist  came  back  for  it,  but 
did  not  get  it.  I observed  it  cut. 

James  Ellis,  by  the  Attorney- Ge- 
neral.— Went  with  the  other  officers 
to  Cato-street  on  the  23d  February  : 
he  went  in  immediately  after  Ruthven. 
He  saw  two  men,  one  having  on  two 
cro9s-belts  ; cither  in  his  right  or  left 
holding  a carabine,  in  the  other  a 
sword.  Witness  observed  that  he  was 
a man  of  colour.  The  other  person 
was  between  the  foot  of  the  ladder 
and  the  stall  next  to  it,  for  there  were 
three.  He  followed  Ruthven  up  as 
close  as  he  could.  The  man  of  colour 
said  something,  ending  with  “ men.” 
He  heard  the  men  above  rushing  back 
behind  the  carpenter’s  table,  and  a 
noise  like  fencing  with  swords.  There 
might  be  20  or  2.5  men.  Ruthven 
said,  “ We  are  officers,  seize  their 
arms,  or  surrender  your  arms.”  Wit- 
ness had  not  known  Thistlewood  be- 
fore, but  he  was  satisfied  it  was  he 
who  menaced  with  the  sword.  Wit- 
ness had  before  held  forward  his  staff 
of  office ; he  now  presented  a pistol, 
and  desired  him  to  desist,  or  he  would 
fire.  Smithers  then  gained  the  top  of 
the  ladder,  and  advanced  towards  the 
little  room.  Thistlewood  struck  him 
with  the  sword  near  the  breast.  Smi- 
thers fell  back,  held  up  his  hands,  and 
exclaimed,  “ O God  !”  Witness  fired 
on  Thistlewood,  and  Smithers  stag- 
gered towards  him.  The  candles  were 
put  out,  and  the  witness  was  forced 
down.  He  stood  at  the  door  to  the 
street.  Several  shots  were  fired  : some 
balls  passed  him.  On  going  out,  he 
heard  a cry.  Saw  a man  running  to- 
wards Queen-street,  with  belts  on. 
He  secured  him.  It  was  Davidson, 
the  man  of  colour.  He  had  a cara- 
bine in  the  one  hand,  and  a sword  in 
the  other.  He  afterwards  assisted  in 


securing  four,  to  whom  he  could  not 
speak  positively. 

William  Westcoat  had  part  in  con- 
ducting the  patrole  at  Bow-street,  and 
was  a constable.  He  was  down  in  the 
stable  the  whole  time,  and  heard  firing 
on  the  loft.  He  saw  Ings  in  the  stable, 
who  wanted  to  rush  out,  while  the 
other  officers  were  up.  Witness  and 
Ings  had  a contest.  There  was  ter- 
rible confusion  on  the  loft  ; some  came 
tumbling  down,  and  some  singly.  He 
knew  Thistlewood.  There  was  a light. 
Thistlewood  fired  at  witness.  Three 
holes  were  in  his  hat  by  balls.  Wit- 
ness rushed  to  wards  Thistlewood,  when 
he  w as  struck  down.  Thistlewood  then 
made  a cut  at  him  with  a sword,  and 
ran  out.  Witness  was  wounded  in  the 
back  of  his  hand  with  one  of  the  balls, 
as  he  had  held  up  his  hand  to  protect 
his  head. 

Hugh  Nixon,  one  of  the  Bow-street 
officers,  saw  Ruthven,  Ellis,  and  the 
deceased,  go  up  the  ladder.  He  went 
up,  and  saw  Ellis  fire.  There  was  a 
rush  down,  and  he  saw  a man  fire  a 
pistol  ; he  rather  believed  it  was  This- 
tlewood. Ings  was  pursued  and  brought 
back.  Witness  found  a sword  in  the 
stable,  and  a bayonet  up  stairs. 

John  Wright,  a patrole  of  Bow- 
street,  was  one  of  the  officers  who  went 
to  Cato-street.  They  mustered  at  the 
Horse  and  Groom.  He  saw  Cooper 
having  a broom-stick,  and  another 
coming  to  drink  beer.  Cooper  left  the 
stick.  Witness  took  a sword  and  a 
knife  from  a man  who  was  in  the  sta- 
ble, near  a stall.  That  moment  he  was 
knocked  down,  and  received  a stab  in 
his  side.  Wilson  and  Bradburn  were 
afterwards  taken.  Witnessfoundabout 
two  dozen  ball-cartridges  in  Wilson’s 
pocket,  and  a pair  of  scissars ; and 
found  two  haversacks  on  his  sides. 

William  Charles  Brookes,  a pr.trole, 
being  directed  by  Mr  Biroie  towards 
persons  passing,  saw  Ings,  and  a per- 
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son  in  front  of  him  with  a outlaws,  and 
spoke  to  them.  Ings  fired,  and  slight- 
ly wounded  him  on  the  shoulder.  Wit- 
ness staggered  into  the  road.  Ings 
went  off  towards  the  Edgware-road. 
Witness  pursued.  Ings  threw  away 
the  pistol.  Moy  took  him.  Witness 
asked  him  why  he  had  fired  at  him — a 
man  whom  he  had  never  seen  ? He 
said,  u I wish  I had  killed  you."  Wit- 
ness stated,  that  two  haversacks,  a 
knife-case,  and  a tin  box,  three  parts 
full  of  powder,  were  found  on  Ings. 

Giles  Moy  confirmed  this  evidence, 
so  far  as  he  was  concerned. 

Robert  Chapman,  one  of  the  Bow- 
street  officers,  went  to  Cato-street ; 
saw  Ings  in  the  stable,  and  heard  him 
say,  " Look  out,  above."  Witness,  in 
the  watch-house,  took  from  Ings  a 
knife-case,  two  balls,  and  a pistol-key. 
He  saw  one  running  through  the 
stable  with  a sword  in  his  hand. 

Captain  Fitzclarence  appeared  on 
the  right  of  the  Bench,  and  said,  he 
was  a lieutenant  in  the  Coldstream 
Guards  ; he  went  with  a piquet  to 
John-street  on  the  23d  of  February, 
about  eight  in  the  evening.  On  hear- 
ing reports  of  pistols,  they  went  to 
Cato-street.  He  was  directed  by  a 
police-officer  to  the  stable.  He  met 
two  men  at  the  door ; the  man  on  his 
right  cut  at  jiim  with  a sword,  the 
other  man  presented  a pistol.  He  got 
in,  and  seized  a man,  who  called  out, 
“ Don't  kill  me,  and  I will  tell  you 
all."  He  gave  him  in  charge,  and  then 
secured  another  man  in  one  of  the 
stalls.  On  going  up  stairs,  he  secured 
three,  four,  or  five  persons.  He  fell 
against  the  body  of  poor  Smithers, 
who  was  lying  dead.  He  saw  several 
arms. 

Samuel  Taunton,  a Bow-street  offi- 
cer, went  to  Brunt’s  lodgings,  search- 
ing the  front  and  back  rooms,  and 
found  two  baskets.  Brunt,  who  was 
in  the  front  room,  and  had  been  pre- 
viously taken  into  custody,  said  be 


knew  nothing  of  the  baskets  ; the 
room  did  not  belong  to  him  in  which 
they  were  ; it  was  the  back  room.  In 
the  same  room  there  was  a pike-6taff 
and  an  iron  pot.  Witness  sent  for  the 
landlady,  Mrs  Rogers.  She  said  her 
niece  had  let  the  back  room  to  a man 
she  did  not  know.  Brunt  said,  it  was 
a man  at  the  public-house,  and  he  did 
not  know  his  name.  Witness  then  went 
to  Tidd’s,  in  theHole-in-the-wall-pas« 
sage,  near  Gray’s-Inn-lane.  There  he 
found  a box  full  of  ball-cartridges,  965 
in  number  ; he  found  10  grenades,  and 
a'  great  quantity  of  gunpowder.  He 
found,  in  haversacks,  434*  balls.  He 
found  also  69  ball-cartridges,  about  1 1 
bags  of  gunpowder,  one  pound  each. 
The  grenades  were  in  a wrapper.  In 
one  of  the  baskets  at  Brunt’s  were  nine 
papers  of  rope-yam  and  tar ; in  the 
other,  three  of  the  same,  two  flannel 
bags  of  powder,  one  pound  each,  and 
five  empty  bags,  a paper  of  powder, 
one  leather  bag,  with  three  balk  in  it. 
They  were  all  here. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr  Adolphus. 
-—This  was  on  the  24th.  Brunt  had 
been  in  custody  before.  Tidd  was 
absent. 

Daniel  Bishop,  a Bow-street  officer, 
went  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  with 
other  officers,  to  apprehend  Thistle- 
wood,  about  ten  in  the  morning,  to 
Whitecross-street,  Moorfields.  The 
house  was  kept  by  Harris.  He  re- 
ceived a key  from  Mrs  Harris,  which 
opened  a ground-floor.  There  he  saw 
Thistle  wood,  who  thrust  his  head  from 
under  the  clothes  in  bed  ; the  shutters 
were  shut.  Witness  told  his  name  and 
business,  and  having  a sword  in  one 
hand  and  a staff  in  the  other,  threw 
himself  on  the  bed.  Thistlewood  said 
he  would  make  no  resistance.  He  had 
his  breeches  on,  in  the  pockets  of 
which  they  found  two  balls,  two  car- 
tridges, some  flints.  They  also  found 
a small  silk  sash. 

Lavender  produced  and  identified 
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the  belt  found  in  Thistlewood'a  coat- 
pocket. 

Ruthven  produced  the  pike-staff, 
grenades,  &c. 

All  the  soldiers  and  officers  who 
had  any  of  the  articles  seized  were 
now  arranged  behind  the  witness-box, 
and  handed  to  Ruthven  their  several 
charges,  and  Ruthven  laid  them  on  the 
table.  A pike  was  screwed  on  a staff, 
and  handed  to  the  Jury.  The  whole 
of  the  frightful  apparatus  was  now  ex- 
posed to  view.  Guns,  blunderbusses, 
carbines,  swords,  pistols,  pikes,  sticks, 
cartridges,  bullets  ; even  the  pot  in 
which  the  tar  was  boiled — all  were 
produced  and  identified. 

Morrison  identified  the  sword  he 
sharpened  for  Ings. 

Seneant  Edward  Hanson,  of  the 
Royal  Artillery,  had  examined  one  of 
the  grenades.  It  was  thus  composed  : 
— the  tin  in  the  heart  contained  three 
ounces  and  a half  of  gunpowder  ; the 
priming  in  the  tube  was  saltpetre  ; 
there  was  pitch  over  the  tin,  and  then 
rope-yarn,  in  which  were  pieces  of 
iron  5 next  the  tin  was  oakum,  which 
was  all  tarred.  In  about  half  a minute 
it  would  have  exploded.  The  explo- 
sion would  do  much  mischief.  Wit- 
ness proceeded  to  open  one.  Five  large 
cart-nails  were  found  in  it,  and  two 
old  stockings.  The  tube  extended 
from  the  tin  box  to  the  surface,  and 
was  about  three  inches  long.  The  tin 
was  full  of  gunpowder. 

He  next  examined  a fire-ball : it 
consisted  of  oakum,  tar,  rosin,  and 
stone-brimstone  pounded.  Lighted 
and  thrown  into  a house,  if  it  touched 
wood,  it  was  sure  to  set  it  on  fire. 

Attorney-General. — This  is  the 
case  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution. 

The  evidence  for  the  panel  consist- 
ed almost  solely  of  attempts  to  invali- 
date the  evidence  of  Adams  by  that  of 
one  Hucklestone,  who  represented  him 
to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  extorting 
money  by  false  accusations. 


Mr  Curwood  and  Mr  Adolphus 
addressed  the  Jury  at  great  length  on 
the  part  of  the  prisoner.  The  ground 
taken  was,  that  the  enterprize  in 
which  he  had  engaged,  however  cri- 
minal, could  not  be  justly  character- 
ized as  treason. 

The  Solicitor- General  replied. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Abbot  proceed- 
ed  to  sum  up.  This,  he  said,  was  an 
indictment  against  Arthur  Thistle- 
wood,  the  prisoner  then  at  the  bar, 
and  several  other  persons,  who,  in  the 
progress  of  the  trial,  had  appeared  at 
the  bar,  in  order  to  be  identified,  for 
the  crime  of  High  Treason.  That 
offence  had  truly  been  stated  as  the 
highest  crime  known  to  the  law.  It 
was  so,  because  it  did  not  merely  pro- 
duce individual  and  private  evil,  as 
most  other  crimes  did,  but,  in  addition 
to  that,  it  created  great  and  extensive 
public  mischief.  A charge  so  grave 
and  serious  required,  therefore,  at  the 
hands  of  an  English  Jury,  (and  would, 
he  was  sure,  from  what  he  had  seen, 
receive)  the  most  mature  and  patient 
consideration.  The  charge,  as  it  stood 
in  the  indictment,  consisted  of  several 
counts.  1st,  Conspiring  and  imagi- 
ning to  depose  the  King ; 2d,  Con- 
spiring and  imagining  to  put  the  King 
to  death ; 3d,  Conspiring  and  imagi- 
ning to  levy  war  against  the  King,  in 
order  to  compel  him  to  change  his 
councils ; and,  4th,  Actually  levying 
war  against  the  King.  Two  of  these 
offences,  conspiring  the  deposition  of 
the  monarch,  and  levying  war  against 
him,  were  declared  to  be  treason,  by  a 
statute  passed  so  long  ago  as  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Third.  In  the 
construction  of  that  statute,  it  had 
been  beld,  not  only  in  many  cases  de- 
cided in  this  county,  but  also  in  the 
opinion  delivered  to  us  by  various 
learned  writers  on  this  law,  that  all 
conspiracies  and  attempts  to  depose 
his  Majesty,  and  all  conspiracies  to  le- 
vy war  against  him,  were  treasonable; 
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and  must  be  considered  as  overt  acts, 
proving  an  intention  to  take  away  his 
life  ; because,  as  historical  experience 
shewed,  the  death  of  a sovereign  ge- 
nerally followed  the  loss  of  his  kingly 
authority.  But,  in  order  to  remove 
any  mistake  that  persons  might  fall 
into  on  this  subject,  a statute  was 
passed  in  the  reign  of  his  late  Majes- 
ty, similar  in  substance,  and  nearly  so 
in  language,  to  statutes  that  had  been 
enacted  in  former  years,  but  which 
had  expired.  By  that  statute,  the 
conspiring  or  compassing  to  depose 
the  King,  or  to  levy  war  against  him, 
were  declared  to  be  substantive  trea- 
sons. Some  of  the  persons  called  be- 
fore them  on  this  occasion  were  repre- 
sented, and  truly  represented,  to  nave 
been  accomplices  in  this  traitorous  de- 
sign. This  character  did  not,  however, 
apply  to  all  the  witnesses  who  had 
been  brought  forward.  Much  obser- 
vation had  been  made  on  the  degree  of 
credit  that  ought  to  be  given  to  per- 
sons who  admitted  that  they  had  join- 
ed in  the  design.  On  this  point  he 
should  only  say,  that  according  to  the 
law  of  this  country,  and,  he  believed, 
of  every  other,  accomplices  were  con- 
sidered competent  witnesses ; but  the 
credit  that  should  be  given  to  them 
was  matter  of  consideration.  The 
evidence  of  an  accomplice  was  to  be 
weighed,  with  reference  to  the  proba- 
bility of  the  story  he  told,  the  con- 
firmation of  it,  so  far  as  it  was  capable 
of  confirmation,  and  the  absence  of 
that  contradiction  which  might  be  ad- 
duced, if  the  story  were  false.  There 
was,  however,  no  rule  of  law  which 
said,  that  the  testimony  of  an  accom- 
plice ought  to  be  credited ; neither 
was  there  any  rule  of  law  which  de- 
clared that  it  must  be  rejected.  To 
declare  the  latter  would  be  to  open 
the  door,  and  give  the  greatest  lati- 
tude and  impunity  to  crime.  For,  as 
had  been  said  by  the  learned  counsel 
for  the  prosecution,  if  such  a doctrine 


were  acted  on,  bad  men  would  feel 
that  they  might  proceed  in  their  base 
designs  with  perfect  security,  and  they 
would  trust  each  other  without  re- 
serve ; whereas  bad  men  now  distrust- 
ed each  other ; they  were  afraid  of  de- 
tection ; and  that  distrust  prevented 
the  commission  of  many  offences  which 
could  not  be  perpetrated  without  the 
assistance  of  several  persons.  Having 
made  these  general  observations,  to 
direct  their  attention  to  the  evidence, 
he  would  now,  some  hours  having 
elapsed  since  the  witnesses  were  heard, 
read  to  the  Jury  such  parts  of  the  tes- 
timony as  were  necessary  for  their 
consideration  in  coming  to  a decision. 
[Here  his  lordship  proceeded  to  reca- 
pitulate the  evidence,  briefly  comment- 
ing oh  it  as  he  went  on.]  The  first 
witness  was  R.  Adams,  who  undoubt- 
edly stood  in  the  situation  of  an  ac- 
complice. But,  if  the  story  he  told 
were  false,  there  were  several  persons 
mentioned  by  him,  and  they  could 
have  been  brought  forward  to  dis- 
prove his  statement,  and  to  discharge 
themselves  of  the  crime  imputed  to 
them,  if  they  were  innocent,  but  whom 
the  Crown  could  not  compel  to  appear. 
This  witness  said,  that  the  officers, 
when  they  entered  the  room  in  Cato 
Street,  cried  out,  “ Here's  a pretty 
nest  of  you — we  have  a warrant  to 
take  you  all and  the  officers  swore 
they  only  called  out,  “ We  are  offi- 
cers—surrender.* J This  difference  was 
not  material.  The  two  expressions 
were  nearly  the  same  in  import ; and, 
in  the  scene  of  confusion  which  un- 
doubtedly occurred  on  the  entrance 
of  the  officers,  it  was  very  possible 
that  a mistake  might  arise  as  to  the 
exact  expression  used.  That  part  of 
the  evidence  in  which  Adams  descri- 
bed his  irresolution,  gave,  his  Lord- 
ship  observed,  the  exact  picture  of  a 
man  of  weak  mind,  not  knowing  whe- 
ther he  should  go  on  or  recede — ba- 
lancing whether  he  should  remain  true 
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to  his  associates,  or  make  a discovery 
—and  who,  when  taken  into  custody, 
did  come  to  the  resolution  to  disclose 
all  knew.  If  his  testimony  were  true 
in  substance  and  general  effect,  it  pro- 
ved not  only  a determination  to  assas- 
sinate his  Majesty's  ministers,  but  shew- 
ed to  them  that  that  was  only  a part 
of  a more  extended  and  general  plan, 
which  embraced  the  seizure  of  arms, 
the  taking  possession  of  the  Mansion- 
house,  and  the  forming  of  a provision- 
al government ; a plan  formed  on  some 
vain  expectation,  that  if  the  blow 
were  ever  struck,  there  were  a great 
number  of  people  in  the  metropolis 
who  would  readily  join  in  the  scheme, 
and  levy  war  against  his  Majesty. 
Such  an  expectation  was  vain,  then, 
and  he  hoped  would  ever  be  found  so, 
when  such  treasonable  attempts  were 
made.  This  witness  mentioned  a man 
named  Edwards.  Why  he  was  not  ex- 
amined, his  lordship  could  not  say. 
Perhaps  the  prosecutor  did  not  wish 
to  call  him,  for  very  good  reasons. 
How  far  the  Jury  would  disbelieve 
Adams,  on  that  account,  it  was  for 
them  to  say.  What  he  had  remarked 
on  the  evidence  of  this  witness,  he  was 
sorry  to  say,  was  considerably  against 
the  prisoner.  As  to  the  character  of 
Adams,  before  this  transaction,  they 
knew  nothing.  No  person  had  said 
any  thing  about  it.  Hyden  was  a wit- 
ness of  a very  different  description ; 
for  he,  it  appeared,  disclosed  all  he 
knew  early  enough  to  prevent  the 
mischief  that  was  meditated.  John 
Monument,  another  accomplice,  cor- 
roborated Adams.  He  stated  that  the 
prisoner  said  to  him,  **  Great  events 
are  at  hand — the  people  every  where 
are  anxious  for  a change.”  This  ob- 
servation shewed  that  the  assassination 
of  ministers  was  not  the  sole  and  only 
object  of  the  parties.  The  evidence 
of  Thomas  Dwyer,  as  far  as  it  went, 
confirmed  the  testimony  of  those  who 
were  examined  before  him.  If  his 


statement  were  correct,  the  prisoner 
told  him  the  general  plan  and  object 
which  he  and  his  associates  had  in 
view.  These  were  the  four  witnesses 
called  to  explain  the  designs  of  the 
accused  parties.  Two  of  them  were 
accomplices — but,  in  general,  none 
but  accomplices  could  be  acquainted 
with  such  foul  and  illegal  designs. 
The  two  other  witnesses  did  not  stand 
in  the  same  situation.  Communica- 
tions were  made  to  them,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  conspiracy,  it  appeared, 
with  little  reserve — a circumstance  of 
which  the  Jury  were  to  judge.  A 
great  many  other  persons  had  been 
called,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
firming the  testimony  given  by  these 
witnesses  ; for,  if  they  had  spoken  to 
truth,  without  farther  evidence  to  the 
facts,  treason  wa9  undoubtedly  pro- 
ved. They  proved  the  intention  to 
levy  war,  to  form  a provisional  go- 
vernment, and,  of  course,  to  change 
the  government  as  by  law  established. 
Eliza  Walker  proved  that  the  prison- 
er, Brunt,  had  hired  a lodging  for 
Ings  in  the  house  where  he  resided ; 
ana  Joseph  Hale,  Brunt’s  apprentice, 
deposed  to  the  meetings  that  were 
held  from  time  to  time  in  Brunt’s 
room.  He  proved  that  meetings  were 
held  there  every  evening,  and  that 
grenades,  fire-balls,  and  pikes,  were  on 
the  premises.  Thomas  Sharp,  a watch- 
man,  deposed,  that  he  saw  four  suspi- 
cious persons,  on  the  22d  of  February, 
watching  about  Lord  Harro why’s 
house.  Morrison,  a cutler,  proved 
that  Ings  brought  him  two  swords  to 
sharpen,  and  a sword  found  at  Cato- 
street  appeared  to  be  one  of  them. 
Alderson,  a pawnbroker,  deposed, 
that  on  the  23d  of  February,  David- 
son took  a blunderbuss  out  of  pawn. 
Thomas  Monument,  the  brother  of 
John,  confirmed  his  testimony  in  se- 
veral points.  This  was  the  evidence 
confirmatory  of  the  testimony  of  the 
first  four  witnesses.  Many  of  the  facts 
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»cated  by  Adams  were  spoken  to  by 
them ; but  the  treasonable  purpose 
could  not  be  well  proved,  except  by 
accomplices.  Information  on  that  point 
could  scarcely  be  expected  from  a pure 
source;  Hyden  was  a witness  of  that 
description  ; but  Dwyer,  to  a cettaiu 
degree,  was  not.  The  prosecutors 
then  called  persons  to  prove  what  oc- 
curred at  the  stable  in  Cato- street; 
and  Captain  Fitzclarence,  and  several 
Bow-street  officers,  gave  a detailed  ac- 
count of  the  transactions  there.  It  did 
not  appear  to  him  necessary  that  he 
should  go,  in  detail,  through  the  testi- 
mony or  these  witnesses.  It  was  not 
necessary  to  inquire  by  what  particu- 
lar hand  a gun  or  a pistol  was  fired ; 
but  it  was  material  to  observe,  that 
when  the  officers  did  come,  many,  at 
least,  of  the  persons  present,  made  a 
most  desperate  resistance.  A knife, 
said  to  belong  to  Ings,  was  found  on 
the  premises ; and  two  bags  and  a 
case  knife  were  found  on  his  person. 
The  bags  were  important,  because  it 
was  sworn  that  he  stated  the  purpose 
for  which  he  brought  them.  It  was 
argued  by  the  counsel  for  the  defend- 
ant, that  they  were  meant  for  the  re- 
ception of  plunder,  and  not  for  the 
horrible  purpose  that  had  been  stated  ; 
but  this  did  not  invalidate  the  testi- 
mony of  Adams,  because  Ings  might 
not  have  wished  to  declare  that  he 
meant  to  put  plate  in  the  bags ; and, 
if  so,  he  might  have  said  what  he  was 
sworn  to  have  uttered,  as  a reason  for 
carrying  them.  This  closed  the  evi- 
dence for  the  Crown.  On  the  part  of 
the  prisoners,  Mary  Barker  was  call- 
ed, who,  the  Jury  would  recollect, 
was  not  cross-examined.  This  arose 
from  a commendable  delicacy,  on  ac- 
count of  the  near  relationship  in  which 
she  stood  to  one  of  the  prisoners.  The 
Jury  would  say,  whether  her  evidence 
went  at  all  to  shake  the  case.  Indeed, 
it  appeared  from  her  statement,  that 
she  had  seen  at  Tidd's  lodgings  in- 


struments similar  to  those  produced 
in  Court.  A man  named  Hucklestone 
was  then  called,  to  prove  that  Dwyer 
was  not  to  be  believed  on  his  oath ; 
and  he  stated,  that  he  thought  he  was 
not  worthy  of  belief,  because  Dwyer 
had  informed  him  that  he  procured 
money  by  accusing  gentlemen  of  un- 
natural propensities.  This,  however, 
was  entirely  contradicted  by  Dwyer ; 
and  it  was  for  the  Jury  to  say  which 
of  the  two  witnesses  were  entitled  to 
their  credit.  Joseph  Doane,  the  Court 
reporter,  stated,  that  he  did  not  fur- 
nish the  New  Times  with  the  para- 
graph relative  to  the  Cabinet  dinner ; 
but  it  appeared  from  the  evidence  of 
Andrew  Mitchell,  that  it  was  prepa- 
red by  a person  of  the  name  of  Lave- 
nu.  It  was,  however,  a matter  of  no 
consequence  how  the  paragraph  found 
its  way  into  the  paper,  since  it  was 
proved  that  a Cabinet  dinner  was  in- 
tended to  be  given  on  the  23d  of  Fe- 
bruary. This  was  the  whole  of  the 
evidence  on  each  side.  No  witness  was 
called  to  impeach  the  veracity  of 
Adams,  Hyden,  and  Monument.  And 
if  they  gave  credit  to  any  one  of  those 
persons,  (even  to  Hyden,  who.  sup- 
ported what  the  others  told  them,  and 
whose  account,  though  more  concise 
than  theirs,  was  the  same  in  effect,) 
they  must  find  a verdict  against  the 
prisoner.  Besides  the  testimony  of 
the  witnesses,  they  had  seen  on  the 
table  a considerable  quantity  of  arms, 
which  were  proved  to  have  been  found 
in  Cato-street,  and  at  the  lodgings  of 
one  of  the  prisoners.  It  was  almost 
conceded,  that  a conspiracy  was  en- 
tered into  for  the  purpose  of  assassi- 
nating his  Majesty’s  Ministers  at  Lord 
Harrowby’s  house.  Indeed  there  could 
be  little  doubt  of  it.  If,  then,  it  were 
admitted  that  this  most  wicked  scheme 
was  entertained,  it  wa3  for  them  to 
consider  whether  it  could  reasonably 
be  supposed  that  that  was  all  that  was 
intended.  They  were  to  consider,  what 
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was  the  probability  that  those  persons, 
unconnected  in  any  respect  with  each 
other,  except  so  far  as  this  plan 
brought  them  together — and  certain- 
ly quite  unconnected  with  the  persons 
who  conducted  the  affairs  of  his  Ma- 
jesty’s government — did  not  view  that 
assassination  as  part  of  a scheme,  ha- 
ving for  its  object  a general  and  tu- 
multuous rising  of  the  people,  to  levy 
war  against  the  King,  or  whether  they 
conspired  to  effect  that  assassination 
alone? — whether  they  adopted  this 
plan  to  satisfy  their  thirst  for  blood, 
or  to  accomplish  that  ulterior  scheme 
to  which  the  witnesses  had  spoken. 
In  deciding  this  question,  it  was  fit 
that  the  Jury  should  attend  to  the 
great  quantity,  as  well  as  the  nature 
of  the  instruments  produced.  They 
certainly  were  far  more  in  number 
than  could  have  been  wanted,  or  used 
in  the  abominable  attempt  that  was  to 
be  made  at  Lord  Harrowby’s.  Some 
of  them  could  not  have  been  used  there 
at  all  The  haAd-grenades  might  have 
been  thrown,  but  the  fire-balls  could 
not  have  been  used  for  the  purpose 
♦ which  they  meant  to  effect  at  that 
house.  When  those  dangerous  articles 
were  found,  6ome  at  one  place  and 
some  at  another,  it  was  for  the  Jury 
to  take  the  circumstance  into  their 
serious  consideration.  If,  on  a view  of 
the  whole  case,  they,  as  just  and  con- 
scientious men,  felt  satisfied  that  a 
conspiracy  to  levy  war  was  made  out 
in  proof  before  them, — if  their  minds 
were  freed  from  all  doubt  on  the  sub- 
ject, they  would,  he  was  convinced, 
discharge  the  painful  duty  that  de- 
volved on  them  with  proper  firmness. 
But  if,  after  a due  examination  of  all 
the  circumstances,  and  after  attending 
to  the  observations  of  the  very  elo- 
quent counsel  who  had  addressed  them 
on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  first  and 
last,  their  minds  were  not  satisfied 
that  the  case  was  proved,  they  would 
discharge  the  more  pleasant  duty  of 


acquitting  the  prisoner.  The  case  was 
now  in  tneir  hands,  and  he  doubted 
not  but  their  verdict  would  be  conso- 
nant with  the  principles  of  justice. 

The  Jury  then  retired,  but  in  a few 
minutes  returned  into  Court,  and  re- 
quested his  Lordship  to  read  to  them 
the  Act  of  the  36th  of  Geo.  III. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Abbot  said,  he 
meant  to  hand  it  to  them  ; but  he 
would  in  the  first  place  state,  that, 
by  the  terms  of  the  statute,  it  was  to 
continue  in  force  during  the  life  of 
his  late  Majesty,  and  till  the  end  of 
the  next  session  of  parliament ; there- 
fore the  Act  had  not  expired  when 
the  alleged  conspiracy  was  discovered. 
But  if  it  ever  had  expired,  it  would 
have  been  of  no  consequence,  since, 
by  a late  Act  of  Parliament,  the  sta- 
tute of  the  36th  of  Geo.  III.  was 
made  perpetual.  His  lordship  then 
read  the  Act,  and  particularly  point- 
ed out  the  clause  which  made  it  trea- 
son “ to  compass,  imagine,  invent,  de- 
vise, or  intend  to  deprive  or  depose 
the  King  from  the  style,  honour,  and 
kingly  name  of  the  imperial  crown  of 
this  realm  ; or  to  levy  war  against  him 
within  this  realm,  in  order  to  compel 
him  to  change  his  councils.”  His 
Lordship  observed,  that  it  seemed  to 
be  admitted  by  the  counsel  on  both 
sides,  that  if  the  project  stated  on  the 
part  of  the  prosecution  were  proved, 
it  fell  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act  j 
for,  if  a provisional  government  were 
formed,  tne  royal  style  must  of  neces- 
sity cease.  To  levy  war  did  not  re- 
quire soldiers  drawn  up  in  military  ar- 
ray. It  was  sufficient  if  a number  of 
people  met  to  do  some  public  act,  in 
which  they  had  no  private  interest, 
but  which  affected  the  country  at 
large.  Devising  to  force  the  King  to 
change  his  measures,  was  always  con- 
sidered a levying  of  war,  under  the 
old  statute  of  Edward  III. 

The  Jury  again  retired,  and,  in 
about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  returned 
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i a verdict  of — Guilty,  on  the  third 
fourth  counts  of  the  indictment. 

1 the  following  days  took  place  the 
s of  James  Ings , Thomas  Brunt , 
ert  Tiddy  and  WiUiam  Davidson. 
each  of  these  occasions  all  the 
te  evidence  was  again  gone  over, 

1 very  little  variation.  In  the  trial 
!ngs,  the  following  was  stated  by 
ims  in  his  cross-examination  : — 
was  born  in  England.  I was  a 
istian.  I once  ceased  to  be  a Chris- 
..  I was  a Deist,  and  ceased  to  be 
'hristian.  I was  convinced  I was 
mg  even  before  I was  taken.  I cea- 
to  be  a Deist  since  I was  taken, 
enounced  Jesus  Christ  in  August 
- I have  believed  in  religion  since 
ras  taken.  I never  was  an  Atheist, 
ever  renounced  the  belief  in  God. 
vas  induced  to  become  a Deist  by 
t cursed  work  of  Paine’s.  I have 
fer  had  any  intention  of  joining  in 
t commission  of  murder.  1 never  in- 
ded  to  inform  against  the  party.  I 
ited  for  an  opportunity  to  creep  out 
it.  I was  afraid  of  the  threats  be- 
e this.  I was  not  even  disposed  to 
) the  shops.  There  was  no  threat 
one  time  ; there  were  threats  against 
' before  I went  to  prison. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  trial,  Ings 
ide  the  following  address  : — 
Gentlemen  of  the  Jury — 1 am  a man 
no  education,  and  I hope  you  will 
cuse  my  humble  ability.  I left  Port- 
i on  the  8th  of  May  1819.  My  rea- 
n was  that  I could  get  nothing  to  do, 
order  to  support  my  family.  (Here 
e prisoner  was  strongly  affected.)  1 
id  no  prospect  for  myself  or  my  fa- 
ily.  I thought  I could  get  employ- 
ed in  London,  but  I was  sadly  dis- 
jointed. I tried  every  thing,  but  I 
mid  not  make  any  thing.  I had  some 
loney  when  I came,  and  I lost  a con- 
derable  deal  of  money,  neither  by 
rinking,  nor  gambling,  nor  any  thing 
f the  sort,  gentlemen.  I took  a house 
i Baker-street,  and  carried  on  business 


as  a butcher,  from  Midsummer  to  Mi* 
chaelmas.  The  summer  was  very  hot, 
and  that  was  against  me.  I removed 
to  Mount-acre,  and  kept  a sort  of  cof- 
fee-house and  eating-house.  I per- 
suaded my  wife  to  return  to  Ports- 
mouth, as  she  would  be  better  there 
without  money,  amongst  her  friends, 
than  in  London.  Men  used  to  come 
to  my  house  to  take  a cup  of  coffee 
and  talk  of  politics,  and  of  the  Man- 
chester massacre.  I paid  no  attention. 

I one  day  met  with  this  man.  He  said 
I did  not  stand  drink.  1 said  I had  no 
money.  I mentioned  that  I had  a bed- 
stead and  various  articles  of  furniture 
to  sell.  He  proposed  to  get  them 
bought,  but  did  not.  This  was  on  the 
20th  of  January.  1 met  him  again  in 
Fleet-market.  He  talked  of  getting 
my  sofa  bought  by  a friend  of  his.  He 
said,  “ There  is  something  to  be  done, 
come  and  take  some  cheese  and  beer.” 
He  took  me  to  the  White  Hart.  He 
said  his  name  was  Williams,  but  Ed- 
wards is  his  real  name,  as  I found  since. 

I left  the  sword  for  him,  to  be  sharp- 
ened. 1 8 it  supposed  that  1 would  have 
left  any  thing  of  this  sort  in  my  own 
name,  if  I did  not  do  it  for  him  ? I 
got  meat  and  drink  whenever  I went  to 
the  White  Hart.  I met  him  again  in 
Bishopsgate-street ; he  said  there  was 
something  to  be  done,  and  desired  me 
to  come  to  the  alley  opposite  Mrs  Car- 
lile's.  I understand,  by  the  list  of  wit- 
nesses, that  he  lives  at  a side-door  up  * 
that  alley.  I went.  He  gave  me  bags, 
and  said  there  was  some  gin  to  be  put 
in  them,  and  it  was  for  that  reason  I 
carried  them  under  my  coat  so  9ly,  for 
fear  that  they  should  be  seen  and  sus- 
cted.  We  went  up  Oxford-street, 
e told  me  to  wait  there,  and  I wait- 
ed an  hour.  He  brought  me  then  to 
a place,  1 forget  the  name  of  the  street 
— John-8treet,  the  place  where  the  arms 
were  taken.  I never  saw  the  place  be- 
fore. I saw  Davidson  at  the  door. 
There  was  great  confusion  above.  I 
declare,  before  you  and  God,  I never 
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was  on  the  loft  at  all.  I was  not  two 
minutes  there.  Officers  entered.  You, 

I think,  Mr  Ruthven,  entered  first ; 
the  third  collared  me,  and  said,  “ You 
are  my  prisoner/*  I said,  **  Very  well.** 
He  began  by  beating  me  with  his  staff 
till  my  head  was  swoln.  I heard  a 
istol  fired.  I got  out.  I was  struck 
y a man.  I was  stopped  by  a watch- 
man, and  taken  into  custody.  This 
man  was  at  all  the  meetings.  I am 
sold  like  a bullock  in  Smithfield-mar- 
ket.  The  Attorney-General  knows 
the  man.  He  knew  the  plans  and 
every  thing  two  months  before.  I con- 
sider myself  murdered,  if  he  is  not 
brought  forward.  I would  not  be  very 
unwilling  to  die  if  he  were  to  die  on 
the  same  scaffold  with  me.  He  has 
been  guilty  of  every  thing.  He  has 
contrived  the  plot,  if  there  has  been  a 
plot.  I don’t  value  my  life,  if  I can- 
not support  my  wife  and  children. 
[[Here  he  raised  his  voice  to  a vehe- 
ment tone,  and  wept  bitterly.  He  con- 
tinued to  speak  in  the  same  weeping 
tone  to  the  end  of  his  address.]  I nave 
a wife  and  four  little  children.  J was 
driven  to  every  distress.  I hope,  gen- 
tlemen, before  you  find  a verdict,  this 
man  will  be  brought  forward,  because 
I consider  myself  a murdered  man. 
Edwards  came  to  me,  I did  not  go  to 
him.  I was  once  at  a public-house  in 
Brooks-court ; but  I never  was  at  any 
meeting  at  all.  I was  at  no  radical 
meeting.  I was  not  at  any  Smithfield 
meeting.  That  man,  Adams,  who  has 
got  out  of  the  halter  himself  by  accu- 
sing others  falsely,  would  hang  his 
God.  I would  sooner  die,  if  I had  500 
lives,  than  be  the  means  of  hanging 
other  men. 

Brunt,  in  his  address  to  the  Jury, 
admitted  his  having  been  in  Cato-street, 
but  denied  any  definite  plan  of  assassi- 
nation. He  said,  when  Thistlewood 
urged  the  necessity  of  acting,  or  that 
it  would  be  a Despard’s  business,  as 
has  been  mentioned,  all  were  unwilling 


to  act,  and  it -never  was  agreed  to  do 
any  thing.  As  to  my  endeavouring  to 
go  with  14  men,  I never  would;  I 
never  was  so  deprived  of  reason  as  to 
go  to  certain  destruction  in  that  way 
Two  circumstances  have  been  mention- 
ed which  contradict  themselves.  Adams 
has  said  that  I said,  “ If  but  six  men 
go  with  me,  I'll  blow  the  house  about 
our  ears.”  This  is  false.  Monument 
has  said  that  I said,  **  I would  bury 
myself  in  the  ruins.'*  Is  this  consistent? 
Is  this  evidence  to  take  away  my  life, 
—to  deprive  my  son  of  his  father,  my 
wife  of  her  husband  ? When  I was  in 
Cold-bath-fields,  after  I had  been  three 
days  in  such  a state  that  I could  scarce- 
ly wash  myself,  Monument  came  to  me 
with  Cooper  and  Strange,  and  said, 
**  What  did  you  say  when  you  were 
before  the  Privy  Council  ?**  I replied, 
" I said  I knew  nothing  of  the  mat- 
ter.**  I was  induced  by  this  to  ask  Mo- 
nument, “ What  did  you  say  ?'*  He 
answered,  f ‘ I could  say  nothing ; yon 
told  me  nothing  ; why  did  you  not  tell 
me  ?**  This  shews  that  he  had  an  in- 
tention to  betray  me,  like  that  villain 
Edwards.  Sooner  than  betray  any  in- 
dividual, my  lord,  although  I have 
been  enticed  into  this  base  plot,  sooner 
than  betray  a fellow-creature,  I would 
be  killed  on  this  spot ; yes,  I would 
sooner  be  racked  upon  the  wheel. 

On  the  28th  April,  the  prisoners 
convicted  on  these  several  trials  were 
brought  up  to  receive  their  sentence. 

Thistlewood  made  a speech  of  con- 
siderable length. — He  began  by  say- 
ing — that  he  was  asked,  what  he  had 
to  say  why  sentence  of  death  should 
not  be  passed  upon  him  ? This  was  but 
a mockery,  for,  if  he  had  the  eloquence 
of  a Cicero,  he  was  conscious  that  H 
would  avail  him  nothing  against  the 
vengeance  of  Lords  Sidmouth  and 
Castlereagh.  He  would,  however,  of- 
fer a few  observations  ; not  that  he  ex- 
pected any  thing  from  the  justice  or 
pity  of  the  Court— their  pity  be  w 
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not  want — justice  was  all  he  requi- 
red ; but  he  wished  to  protest,  and 
he  now  did  protest  against  the  whole 
of  their  proceedings  on  these  trials,  as 
unjust  and  partial.  Their  conduct  had 
been  guided  by  ambition,  and  he  could 
not  expect  fairness  from  them.  He 
had  found  the  judges,  who  used  to  be 
rather  the  counsel  for  the  prisoners, 
not  only  now  against  them,  but  their 
most  implacable  enemies  ; and,  in  one 
case,  the  Jury  had  got  a reprimand  for 
appearing  disposed  towards  the  prison- 
ers. He  had  undergone  the  etiquette 
of  a trial,  but  he  had  been  denied  jus- 
tice. He  would  much  rather  be  mur- 
dered at  once  than  have  this  form.  He 
had  been  denied  a request  which  he 
made  to  have  witnesses  called  into 
court,  respecting  some  of  the  witnesses 
against  him  ; but  this  was  inhumanly- 
refused.  He  looked,  therefore,  upon 
himself  as  a murdered  man.  After  some 
other  observations,  which  were  not 
sufficiently  audible,  he  proceeded 
He  had,  perhaps,  but  a few  hours  to 
hve — a short  time,  and  he  would  be  no 
more — but  the  night  winds  which 
should  blow  over  his  cold  remains, 
when  he  should  be  free  from  further 
harm,  would  waft  to  the  pillows  of 
those  who  tried  and  prosecuted  him 
feelings  of  anguish  and  remorse.  He 
cared  not  for  his  life ; but  his  me- 
mory would  live,  and  he  wished  to  pre- 
serve it  from  that  obloquy  which  he , 
knew  his  enemies  would  be  anxious  to 
heap  on  it.  He  would  therefore  give 
a short  sketch  of  his  life  recently — and 
say  something  of  the  present  case.  He 
again  repeated,  that  his  trial  was  but  a 
mockery  ; and  he  challenged  any  of 
his  judges  to  say  that  he  was  not  false- 
ly murdered.  The  evidence  which  he 
had  offered,  after  his  counsel  had  con- 
cluded, was  rejected.  He  could  have 
shewn,  by  that  evidence,  that  one  of 
the  principal  witnesses  against  him  was 
infamous,  and  unworthy  of  credit  on 
his  oath  ; but  this  was  not  allowed,  and 


he  had  been  sacrificed  to  forms.  With 
respect  to  his  intentions  towards  Lord 
Sidmouth  and  others,  he  had  no  per- 
sonal hatred  to  him,  notwithstanding 
the  manner  in  which  he  (Lord  Sid- 
mouth) had  plundered  him.  But  he 
looked  upon  him  and  others  as  having 
caused  tne  murder  of  thousands.  He 
alluded  to  the  massacre  at  Manchester, 
where  fellow.creatures  were  butchered 
without  mercy — where  even  the  inno- 
cent babe  at  the  breast  did  not  save 
the  wretched  mother  from  destruction. 
It  was  the  recollection  of  these  circum- 
stances which  had  fired  his  mind.  He 
had  the  prosperity  of  his  countrymen 
at  heart,  and  he  wished  to  rescue  his 
country  from  such  oppressors,  and  he 
intended  that  their  blood  should  be  a 
sort  of  requiem  to  the  souls  of  those 
who  were  innocently  murdered.  He 
was  in  this  mood  when  he  first  met 
with  Edwards.  When  he  first  knew 
him,  he  (Edwards)  lived  in  Picket- 
street,  without  a bed  to  lie  on,  or  a 
blanket  to  cover  him.  After  this,  he 
told  him  (Thistlewood)  that  he  was  a 
relative  to  a German  baron,  whose  pro- 
perty he  claimed,  and  that  LordCaBtle- 
reagh  had  assisted  him  in  supporting 
his  claim.  When  he  succeeded,  he 
used  to  dress  out  in  all  the  folly  of  the 
newest  fashion.  This  man,  finding  his 
(Thistlewood’s)  mind  strong  on  the 
sufferings  of  his  country,  advised  him 
to  various  plans  of  destroying  the  Mi- 
nisters and  others.  He  first  proposed 
to  him  to  blow  up  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  he  (Thistlewood)  refused, 
being  unwilling  to  punish  the  innocent 
with  the  guilty.  He  afterwards  sug« 
gested  that  the  fete  given  by  the  Spa- 
nish Ambassador  would  be  a good  op- 
portunity of  destroying  the  Ministers  ; 
but  he  could  not  consent  to  this,  as  he 
knew  there  were  ladies  to  be  there. 
The  same  feeling  was  not  evinced  at 
Manchester,  where  women  and  child- 
ren were  massacred  by  troops,  set  on 
by  the  agents  of  government.  This 
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Edwards,  though  frequently  complain- 
ing of  poverty,  yet  had  money  to  pur- 
chase those  armsand  ammunition  which 
were  seen  on  the  table,  and  which  he 
had  paid  for.  He  had  made  hand-gre- 
nades, and  often  advised  him  to  throw 
them  into  the  carriages  of  the  ministers 
in  the  streets.  Why,  he  now  asked, was 
not  this  man  produced  ? Why  was  he 
not  called  upon  to  give  evidence  ? He 
attributed  no  pure  motives  to  the  law- 
officers  for  not  having  called  him  ; for, 
if  he  had  been  called,  he  would  have 
shewn  what  the  nature  of  the  case  was. 
He  next  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  mo- 
tives which  had  actuated  himself  and 
others  ; and  said,  that  the  immorality 
of  assassination  had  been  talked  of. 
That  might  be  true  in  some  cases,  but 
Brutus  and  Cassius  were  extolled  to  the 
skies  for  the  murder  of  one  tyrant ; 
and  why — Here  the  prisoner  was  in- 
terrupted by 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  A bbot,  who 
said, — Prisoner,  as  long  as  your  obser- 
vations have  been  directed  towards  us, 
we  heard  you  without  interruption  ; 
but  we  cannot  allow  a person  even  in 
your  situation  to  attempt  to  justify  as- 
sassination. 

Thistlewood  resumed.  He  said  he 
had  only  a few  words  more,  and  then 
he  would  conclude.  He  then  resumed 
his  attack  on  his  Majesty's  Ministers, 
and  maintained,  that  where  men  set 
themselves  above  the  laws,  insurrection 
was  a duty.  £He  was  again  interrupted 
by  the  Court,  and  told  of  the  extreme 
impropriety  and  little  use  to  him  of  this 
mode  of  address.]  He  went  on,  and 
again  complained  of  what  he  called 
the  unfairness  of  his  trial.  His  object 
was  to  free  his  country,  which,  he 
regretted,  was  still  a land  of  despots. 
In  conclusion,  he  declared  his  mangled 
body  would,  he  knew,  soon  be  con- 
signed to  its  native  soil ; but  he  was 
sorry  that  it  should  be  a soil  for  slaves, 
cowards,  and  despots.  He  would  con- 


sider himself  as  murdered,  if  executed 
on  the  verdict  given  against  him.  He 
did  not  seek  pity,  but  he  demanded 
justice.  He  had  not  had  a fair  trial, 
and  protested  against  judgment  being 
passed  upon  him. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  address,  as 
we  noticed  before,  the  prisoner  spoke 
in  a feeble  accent,  but  before  he  con- 
cluded, his  voice  seemed  strengthened, 
and  he  spoke  with  firmness,  and  some 
degreeof  energy.  On  concluding  his  ad- 
dress, he  leaned  against  the  side  of  the 
bar,  and  seemed  more  like  an  indifferent 
spectator  of,  than  a prominent  charac- 
ter in,  the  awful  scene  which  ensued. 

Davidson,  Brunt,  and  Ings,  made 
addresses  nearly  similar  to  their  former 
ones,  following  the  example  of  Thistle- 
wood,  in  complaining  of  the  injustice 
of  their  trial. — Brunt  said,  he  cared 
not  for  his  life,  he  valued  it  as  little 
as  any  man  on  the  terrestrial  globe, 
when  in  liberty's  cause  ; but  he  wish- 
ed for  a fair  trial.  He  wished  to  be 
justly  convicted  if  he  was  guilty,  but 
he  had  not  had  a fair  trial.  That  sword 
of  justice,  and  those  tablets  (pointing 
to  the  sword  which  is  usually  placed 
over  the  Lord  Mayor's  chair  on  the 
Bench,  and  to  inscriptions  of  textsfrom 
Scripture  against  false  swearing),  these 
were  nothing  but  a mockery,  if  justice 
were  denied  to  him.  He  had  an  antipathy 
against  the  enemies  of  his  country,  an 
esteem  for  an  honest  man,  a feeling  for 
his  fellow-countrymen.  He  had  never 
conspired  to  depose  his  Majesty,  or  to 
levy  war  against  him,  as  he  had  been 
charged  : but  if  resisting  the  civil  pow- 
er was  treason,  then  he  confessed  he 
was  guilty.  He  w’as  no  traitor  to  his 
country — he  was  no  traitor  to  his  King, 
but  a loyal  and  dutiful  subject,  who 
had  never  suffered  his  Sovereign  to  be 
abused  when  he  was  present ; but  he 
was  an  enemy  to  a borough-mongering 
faction,  which  equally  enslaved  both 
the  King  and  the  people.  When  he 
18 
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cou.d  earn  SI.  or  41.  a-week,  he  never 
meddled  with  politics  ; but  when  those 
earnings  were  reduced  to  10$.  he  be- 
gan to  inquire  the  cause.  He  thought 
nothing  too  bad  for  men  who  had  cau- 
sed the  dreadful  outrage  at  Manches- 
ter. He  would  die  a martyr  in  liberty's 
cause,  for  the  good  of  his  country— 
but  he  was  no  traitor,  and  none  but  a 
traitor  and  a villain  could  accuse  him 
of  being  one.  Let  them  brand  him 
with  other  crimes  if  they  pleased  5 let 
them  say  he  hated  Lord  Castlereagh 
and  Lord  Sidmouth,  if  they  wished, 
and  that  he  would  have  attacked  them ; 
but  let  it  not  be  said  that  he  was  a 
traitor.  In  joining  in  the  conspiracy, 
he  had  no  private  enmity  or  revenge  to 
gratify  against  any  man ; but  he  thought 
it  for  the  public  good,  and  would  have 
gone  through  with  it.  He  would  have 
risked  his  life,  and  the  Court  would 
not  then  have  had  him  before  it.  If 
it  had  fallen  to  his  lot  to  kill  Lord 
Castlereagh  or  Lord  Sidmouth,  he 
would  have  done  it,  and  would  have 
resisted  the  police-officers  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  power  ; but  he  would  not 
have  resisted  the  soldiers,  because  they 
had  sworn  allegiance  to  their  Sove- 
reign ; but,  for  the  others,  he  would 
have  opposed  them  while  his  arm  had 
nerve  ; but  all  that  would  not  amount 
to  high  treason.  In  conclusion,  he  said, 
u I am  going  out  of  the  world  soon, 
and  I don't  care  how  soon  ; but  I do 
not  wish  to  leave  it  with  the  imputa- 
tion of  high  treason.  I was  incensed 
at  the  conduct  I saw  pursued,  and  I 
blame  the  circular  of  Lord  Sidmouth 
as  the  cause  of  a great  deal  of  what 
afterwards  happened.  If  a man  mur- 
ders my  brother  I would  murder  him  5 
for  what  does  the  Scripture  say  ? — 

* An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a tooth  for  a 
tooth.’  I say  again,  you  may  try  me, 
and  murder  me  if  you  will  ; you  may 
hang  and  draw  me,  and  quarter  me  ; 
but  let  me  have  justice,  that's  all.” 
Brunt  then  made  many  charges 

VOL.  XIII.  PART  II. 


against  Adams  and  his  assistant  Hale, 
whom  he  represented  as  having  injured 
and  cheated  him  in  various  ways.  He 
concluded,  “ I wish  to  state  what  may 
be  useful  to  myself  or  to  my  fellow- 
prisoners.  Edwards  went  about  sup- 
plying money,  and  buying  swords,  pis- 
tols, and  other  things.  I declare,  be- 
fore that  awful  Being,  before  whose 
Tribunal  I may  soon  appear,  that  this 
is  true.  He  had  the  money  from  the 
overnment  5 for  if  not,  he  could  not 
ave  so  much  money.  If  I die,  I shall 
die  not  an  unworthy  descendant  of  the 
Ancient  Britons,  and  I would  rather 
die  a thousand  deaths  than  betray  my 
fellow-men.” 

The  prisoner  delivered  the  last  part 
of  his  speech  with  great  energy,  stri- 
king his  clenched  fist  on  the  board  be- 
fore him. 

Davidson,  who  was  a negro,  made 
rather  a long  speech  5 he  commenced 
by  observing,  that  through  the  whole 
of  his  life  it  had  been  his  endeavour  to 
earn  his  bread  for  himself  and  family 
with  honesty.  He  had  a young  and 
numerous  family  wholly  dependent  up- 
on him  for  support.  He  most  solemn- 
ly protested  his  innocence  of  the  crime 
laid  to  his  charge,  and  expressed  his 
willingness  to  lay  down  his  life  if  such 
treasonable  designs  should  be  satisfac- 
torily proved  against  him.  He  would 
not  stoop  to  beg  his  life,  for  he  bore  on 
his  memory  the  proud  recollection,  that 
on  fifteen  several  occasions  he  had  ven- 
tured it  for  his  King  and  country.  He 
did  not  pretend  to  deny  that  he  was 
in  Cato-street  at  the  time  the  officers 
came,  but  he  had  not  the  slightest  no- 
tion of  the  wicked  designs  of  the  pco- 
le  who  had  been  apprehended.  He 
ad  been  induced  to  go  to  Cato-street 
through  the  instigation  of  a man  of  the 
name  of  James  Goldworthy,  whom  he 
had  known  previously,  and  who  had 
promised  to  give  him  work.  In  the 
course  of  his  address,  he  quoted  seve- 
ral passages  from  Scripture,  and  o^e 
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from  Pope,  in  order  to  shew  that  he 
had  always  had  the  fear  of  God  before 
his  eyes,  and  that  he  was  not  of  that 
ignorant  and  illiterate  class  of  beings 
which  he  was  supposed  to  be.  He 
earnestly  entreated  the  Court  and  Jury 
not  to  be  influenced  in  their  decision 
by  the  unfortunate  colour  of  his  skin  5 
he  was  indeed  a man  of  colour,  but  was 
neither  devoid  of  a human  understand- 
ing nor  human  feelings.  He  had  for- 
merly followed  the  trade  of  a cabinet- 
maker, but  had  lately  lived  at  Wal- 
worth, and  had  been  a teacher  at  a 
Sunday  school*  His  father  was  an 
Englishman,  and  his  grandfather  a 
Scotchman,  and  he  had  therefore  some 
claim  to  the  privileges  of  an  English- 
man. He  hoped  the  Jury  would  not 
consider  him  so  base  a wretch  as  to  be 
capable  of  forming  so  detestable  a plot 
for  the  assassination  of  his  Majesty’s 
Ministers. 

On  the  9th  day,  after  the  trial  of 
these  five  principal  offenders,  Richard 
Bradburn,  John  Shaw  Strange,  James 
Gilchrist,  Charles  Cooper,  and  John 
Harrison,  were  put  to  tne  bar. 

Mr  Walford  wished  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Court  to  the  five  un- 
fortunate men  at  the  bar.  The  fate  of 
their  fellow-prisoners  had  acted  as  a 
warning  to  them,  and  they  were  now 
most  anxious  to  throw  themselves  up- 
on the  mercy  of  the  Court.  They 
pleaded  for  mercy,  and  hoped  they 
might  not  plead  in  vain.  By  pursuing 
this  course,  it  had  been  considered  that 
the  interests  of  the  prisoners  would  be 
best  consulted. 

Mr  Broderick,  as  counsel  also  for 
the  prisoners,  begged  to  add,  that  he 
fully  concurred  m,  and  approved  of, 
this  application  to  the  Court.  The 
prisoners  were  desirous  of  pleading 
guilty, considering, most  properly,  that 
it  was  the  only  reparation  they  could 
make  to  the  outraged  laws  of  their 
country.  They  confessed  that  they  de- 
served the  heaviest  punishment,  but  eu- 


tcrtained,  in  the  depth  of  their  contri. 
tion,  a faint  hope,  that,  consistently 
with  justice,  the  arm  of  mercy  might 
be  extended  to  them. 

Mr  Baron  Garrow. — Prisoners  at 
thebar, — Thetwo  learned  counsel  who 
have  addressed  the  Court  in  your  be- 
half have  paid  the  best  attention  to 
your  cases  ; and  they  have  stated,  that 
you  desire  now  to  withdraw  your  pleas 
of  Not  Guilty,  and  to  plead  Guilty.  I 
must  be  persuaded  that  you  adopt  this 
course  as  your  own  act,  and  exercising 
your  own  judgment  with  a knowledge 
of  the  consequences  which  must  follow 
this  step.  There  is  no  engagement 
entered  into  with  you,  but  your  coun- 
6ei  seek  that  you  may  submit  your- 
selves to  the  mercy  of  the  Court.  If 
you  desire  that  that  plea  should  be  re- 
corded, that  will  be  done  accordingly. 

Mr  Shelton. — John  Harrison,  are 
you  desirous  of  withdrawing  your  plea 
of  not  guilty  ? 

Prisoner. — I am. 

Mr  Shelton. — Are  you  guilty  or 
not  guilty  ? 

Prisoner.— Guilty. 

The  same  course  was  pursued  with 
respect  to  the  other  prisoners,  Richard 
Bradburn,  John  Shaw  Strange,  James 
Gilchrist,  and  Charles  Cooper.  They 
all  retracted  their  former  pleas,  and 
pleaded  M Guilty  They  were  then 
all  taken  down  from  the  dock,  and 
placed  in  their  different  cells. 

Mr  Baron  Garrow  thanked  the  Jury 
for  their  perseverance  and  attention  up- 
on this  and  the  former  trials,  and  final* 
ly  dismissed  them. 

James  Gilchrist  was  much  affected,  j 
and  some  time  elapsed  before  he  could 
speak.  He  said — “ My  Lords,  what 
I say,  I shall  say  and  think  as  in  the 
presence  of  my  God.  I knew  nothing 
of  the  business  until  four  o’clock  on 
the  day  on  which  it  took  place.  I j 
then  had  not  tasted  a morsel  of  food 
the  whole  day.  fHere  the  prison- 
er burst  into  tears.]  I then  went  to 
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a place  where  a person  appointed  to 
meet  me  at  six  o’clock,  where  I saw 
four  or  five  men,  not  one  of  whom  I 
knew,  except  Cooper  5 of  him  I bor- 
rowed a halfpenny,  to  buy  a -bit  of 
bread.  I appeal  to  God,  who  now 
hears  me,  (casting  up  his  eyes)  and 
knows  that  this  is  true.  I went  into 
the  room  at  Cato-street,  where  I found 
a number  of  men  eating  bread  and 
cheese,  which  they  cut  with  a sword. 
I cut  some  for  myself.  Seeing  so  many 
men  and  arms,  I was  anxious  to  get 
away,  but  Adams  stopped  me,  and 
brandishing  a sword,  said,  ‘If  any 
man  attempts  to  go  from  here,  I will 
run  him  through/  An  officer  then 
came  in,  and  I surrendered  without  op- 
position. This  was  all  I knew  of  the 
business,  and  yet  I stand  here  convict- 
ed of  high  treason.  I have  served  my 
King  and  country  faithfully  for  twelve 
years,  and  this  is  my  recompense,  this 
is  my  recompense,  O God  !"  [[Here 
the  prisoner  again  burst  into  tears,  and 
could  proceed  no  further.] 

Sentence  of  death  was  then  solemnly 
pronounced  by  the  Judge  upon  all  the 
prisoners.  Thistlewood,  Ings,  Brunt, 
Davidson,  and  Tidd,  suffered  the  sen- 
tence of  the  law.  The  rest  had  their 
punishment  mitigated  to  transporta- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  Gilchrist, 
who  received  a pardon. 


Hunt,  and  Nine  others,  for  their 

CONCERN  IN  THE  PROCEEDINGS  AT 

Manchester.* 

Th  f.  indictment  charged  the  defend- 
ants,  Henry  Hunt,  John  Knight,  Jo- 


seph Johnson,  John  T.  Saxton,  Sa- 
muel Bamford,  Joseph  Heely,  James 
Moorhouse,  Robert  Jones,  George 
Swift,  and  Robert  Wilde,  with  ha- 
ving, on  the  1st  of  July  1819,  and  at 
divers  other  times,  conspired  together 
to  call  great  public  meetings  of  the 
people,  and  thereby  to  excite  terror 
in  the  minds  of  his  Majesty’s  peaceable 
subjects;  and  that,  in  furtherance  of 
their  designs,  they  had,  on  the  16th 
of  August  last,  at  Manchester,  illegal- 
ly, riotously,  and  tumultuously,  as- 
sembled a large  body  of  people,  to 
the  number  of  60,000  and  upwards, 
with  flags,  banners,  &c.  There  were 
other  counts,  charging  the  defendants 
with  a riot. 

Mr  Scarlett  opened  the  case  by 
stating  to  the  Jury  the  grounds  of 
the  charge,  and  the  facts  which  he 
was  prepared  to  prove.  With  respect 
to  public  meetings  in  general,  it  was 
requisite  for  him  to  say  a few  words 
in  the  outset,  as  to  his  conception  of 
what  constituted  a legal  assembly  in 
this  country.  It  was  undoubtedly  the 
privilege  of  the  people  of  England, 
stating  the  proposition  in  a broad  and 
unqualified  manner,  when  they  suffer- 
ed any  grievance,  to  assemble  at  a pub- 
lic meeting,  and  to  pursue  a peaceful 
mode  of  address.  But  the  meeting  in 
question  was  not  of  that  description  ; 
it  was  of  a nature  unknown  to  the 
constitution.  In  former  times  it  was 
customary  for  counties,  towns,  dis- 
tricts, or  particular  classes  of  indivi- 
duals, united  by  one  common  interest, 
in  the  pursuit  of  one  common  object, 
to  meet  together.  Thus,  for  instance, 
where  a particular  trade  was  affected 


• In  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  length  of  the  evidence  on  this  interesting 
trial,  which  would  have  occupied  nearly  a third  of  our  volume,  we  are  obliged  to 
confine  ourselves  to  copious  extracts  from  the  opposite  pleadings  of  Mr  Scarlett  and 
Mr  Hunt,  and  the  excellent  summing  up  of  Mr  Justice  Bayley.  In  the  last  trial, 
the  interest  rested  chiefly  in  the  simple  evidence ; in  the  present,  the  great  interest 
resides  in  the  arguments  and  discussions  arising  out  of  it.  By  this  consideration  our 
selection  has  been  guided. 
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by  a particular  law,  the  parties  inte- 
rested met  to  petition  for  its  repeal.  If 
a particular  class  of  persons  were  op- 
pressed by  any  grievance,  they  also  as- 
sembled together  to  petition  for  its 
removal.  If  a Lord-Lieutenant,  or 
the  High-Sheriff  of  a county,  was  in- 
formed that  the  freeholders  had  to 
complain  of  something  that  operated 
against  their  interests,  the  practice  of 
the  constitution  enabled  him  to  call  a 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning 
either  the  throne  or  the  parliament. 
But  he  never  had  heard  it  stated  by 
any  lawyer,  and  he  trusted  he  should 
never  hear  it  decided,  that  it  was  a 
right,  sanctioned  either  by  the  law  or 
constitution  of  this  land,  for  any  per- 
son who  pleased  to  call  all  the  people 
of  England  together  in  one  place, 
there  to  discuss  political  measures, 
and  to  lay  down  particular  modes  by 
which  they  might  obtain  redress.  He 
would  tell  them  why  6uch  a proceed- 
ing could  not  be  legal.  No  man  could 
deny  that  the  greatest  physical  force 
of  every  community  consisted  in  the 
mass  of  the  people:  and  those  who 
looked  for  the  most  extended  reform 
admitted,  that  all  power  and  all  right 
were  derived  from  the  meetings  of  the 
people  at  large.  Therefore  it  was 
clear  that  the  people,  when  they  met 
to  frame  the  ground-work  of  a consti- 
tution, went  back  to  the  origin  of  so- 
ciety, and  annihilated  that  state  of 
things  which  had  previously  existed. 
Suppose  all  ranks  of  people  to  assem- 
ble in  one  vast  plain,  for  the  purpose 
of  altering  an  existing  system,  it  must, 
in  such  a case,  be  conceded,  that  all 
the  constitutional  functions,  which 
they  had  previously  bestowed  on  their 
public  functionaries,  must  sink  into 
the  original  mass.  Let  it  be  imagi- 
ned that  the  bulk  of  the  population 
met  together  to  discuss  public  affairs, 
and  to  take  into  their  own  considera- 
tion such  measures  as  they  might 
deem  proper  for  the  alteration  of  the 


existing  order  of  things,  it  was  evi- 
dent, as  all  power  and  right  were  de- 
rived  from  the  people,  that  they  would 
in  that  case  resume  their  original  func- 
tions, and  the  government  must  be  for 
the  time  dissolved.  Hence  it  follow- 
ed, beyond  all  controversy,  that  pub- 
lic meetings  of  the  people,  without 
any  legal  foundation,  whether  they 
assembled  from  their  own  private  will, 
or  under  the  direction  of  some  dema- 
gogue, who  for  a time  possessed  some 
influence  over  their  minds,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  into  effect,  by 
such  means  and  in  such  manner  as 
they  might  think  proper,  an  alteration 
in  the  constitution  of  the  country, 
could  not  be  a lawful  assembly,  as  the 
constitution  at  present  existed. 

Mr  Scarlett  now,  after  a short 
mention  of  the  different  individuals 
accused,  proceeded  to  detail  the  facts 
which  he  was  ready  to  bring  forward 
in  evidence. 

On  the  8th  of  August  Mr  Hunt 
arrived  at  a place  called  Bullock- 
smithy,  about  nine  miles  from  Man- 
chester, and  three  miles  from  Stock- 
port.  He  was  here  joined  by  Moor- 
house,  who  took  him  to  Stockport, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  they 
were  joined  by  Johnson.  The  party 
made  a progress  towards  Manchester, 
accompanied  by  Sir  C.  Wolseley  and 
others.  The  notice  of  a meeting  at 
Manchester  had,  it  seemed,  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  magistrates,  and 
the  meeting  was  prohibited  by  them. 
By  their  orders  placards  were  stuck 
up  in  the  town,  stating  that  the  peo- 
ple were  called  upon  to  do  a thing 
highly  illegal.  Mr  Hunt,  it  appear- 
ed, was  extremely  angry  at  this  pro- 
hibition, or  rather  at  the  conduct  of 
those  who  were  to  have  met  together, 
in  yielding  to  it;  and  they  would 
find,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  9th, 
he  was  haranguing  the  people,  and 
speaking  of  the  magistrates  who  pro- 
hibited the  meeting,  by  the  appclla- 
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tion  of  Number  9,  in  allusion  to  nine 
tailors.  He  used  terms  of  extreme  re- 
proach and  contumely  in  mentioning 
these  gentlemen— declared  that  he  con- 
ceived the  object  of  the  people  to  be 
legal — stated  his  opinion  that  they 
were  acting  in  a weak  manner  to  yield 
to  the  suggestions  of  the  magistrates, 
and  invited  them  to  meet  him  on  the 
16th  of  August.  The  obscure  situa- 
tion of  most  of  the  people  residing  at 
Manchester— their  habits  of  labour, 
and  the  moderateness  of  their  circum- 
stances— had  induced  them  to  pay 
some  respect  to  the  magistracy,  who 
constituted  the  sole  authority  there,  as 
there  was  no  corporation,  or  any  body 
of  that  description.  Their  conduct, 
when  the  prohibition  was  issued,  af- 
forded a sort  of  security  that  they 
were  rather  disposed  to  take  the  ad- 
vice and  obey  the  authority  of  the  lo- 
cal magistrates ; but  when  Mr  Hunt 
came  down  to  Manchester,  (he  having 
been  occupied  in  assembling  mobs  at 
other  places,)  and  said  that  the  people 
behaved  pusillanimously,  and  that  the 
time  was  come  for  acting,  he  induced 
those  persons,  in  the  face  of  the  con- 
stituted authorities,  to  determine  on  a 
meeting.  He  gave  notice  that  a meet- 
ing would  be  held  on  the  16th  of  Au- 
gust— not  a meeting  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  town  of  Manchester,  but 
of  the  population  of  the  surrounding 
country.  Having  given  this  notice, 
that  the  meeting  of  the  9th  was  ad- 
journed to  the  16th  of  August,  he 
proceeded  to  the  residence  of  John- 
son, near  the  town  of  Manchester, 
which  he  understood  to  be  called 
Smedley-cottage.  Whilst  he  was  there, 
he  would  shew  the  Jury  that  Mr  Hunt 
received  a visit  from  Knight,  another 
of  the  defendants.  As  Mr  Hunt  had 
acquired  a sort  of  popularity  in  the 
town  of  Manchester,  which  it  was  not 
difficult  for  a man  to  do  who  headed 
a mob,  and  spoke  the  language  of  se- 
dition, he  proceeded  to  matute  the 


plan  of  the  meeting.  The  magistrates 
now  received  information  on  which  it 
was  very  difficult  to  act.  They  were 
informed  that  movements  had  taken 
place  among  the  people  composing 
the  immense  population  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Manchester,  in  the  dead 
hour  of  the  night,  five,  six,  and  even 
ten  miles  off,  which  were  of  a nature 
quite  unprecedented.  The  magistrates 
thought  it  necessary  to  take  measures 
for  the  preservation  of  the  peace : 
they  felt  that  the  calling  of  a meeting 
by  a person  who  had  no  connexion 
with  the  town,  who  had  no  property 
in  or  about  it,  was  likely  to  lead  to 
serious  mischief.  They  determined  to 
ward  off  the  evil ; and  the  prudence  of 
their  determination  appeared  evident, 
when  they  were  informed  that  on  the 
15th  of  August,  in  the  night  time,  a 
number  of  persons  assembled  at  a place 
called  Whitemo9s,  and  had  been  ob- 
served going  through  the  evolutions 
of  military  discipline,  in  such  a man- 
ner, that  no  one  who  had  seen  sol- 
diers performing  their  exercise  could 
entertain  a doubt  that  the  persons 
thus  employed  had  some  ulterior  ob- 
ject in  training  at  such  an  hour.  The 
two  persons  who  gave  the  information 
drew  near  to  these  individuals — so 
near  that  they  were  discovered  and 
pursued ; they  were  followed  by  bo- 
dies of  men  detached  from  the  main 
body,  and,  when  overtaken,  were  beat- 
en most  unmercifully.  One  of  them 
of  the  name  of  Murray  was  discover- 
ed to  be  a special  constable  : he  was 
obliged,  in  order  to  save  his  life,  to 
fall  on  his  knees,  and  abjure  his  alle- 
giance. This  circumstance  would  give 
the  Jury  some  idea  of  what  the  object 
of  these  people  was. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th  August 
circumstances  took  place  which  threw 
some  light  upon  those  motions  which 
were  observed  in  various  parts  of  Man- 
chester and  its  vicinity.  The  magis- 
trates of  Lancashire  having  received 
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an  intimatipn  that  a gentleman  from 
London  had  been  preaching  his  dissa- 
tisfaction to  the  populace  on  account 
of  the  prohibition  of  the  meeting  of 
the  9th,  and  that  he  had  declared  his 
intention  to  hold  a meeting  on  the 
16th,  deemed  it  prudent  to  take  those 
precautions  which  were  necessary  when 
vast  assemblies  of  the  people  were  as- 
sembled together  for  any  purpose 
whatsoever.  It  was  now  his  duty  to 
open  a scene,  which,  he  would  venture 
to  say,  in  the  whole  history  of  public 
meetings  in  this  country,  had  no  equal. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th  of 
August,  it  appeared  that  bodies  were 
seen  advancing  towards  Manchester 
from  various  places,  some  of  them  at 
the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles 
from  that  town.  They  were  provided 
with  banners,  the  inscriptions  on  which 
he  would  by-and-by  describe  to  them, 
and  they  marched  upon  Manchester 
with  all  the  regularity  of  an  army. 
From  Rochdale,  from  Lees,  from 
Middleton,  from  Oldham,  from  Stock- 
port,  and  from  many  other  places, 
which  would  be  named  in  evidence, 
parties  might  be  seen  marching  to- 
wards Manchester.  Indeed  from  every 
point  of  the  compass  persons  might 
oe  observed  arriving  there,  manifest- 
ing all  the  discipline  of  soldiers,  and 
differing  from  them  only  in  this,  that 
they  had  not  uniforms  and  arms.  At 
Middleton,  Mr  Bamford  was  seen  pla- 
cing in  marching  order  a body  of 
2000  men  ; they  were  without  uni- 
forms, but  he  displayed  talent  suffi- 
cient to  put  them  through  their  evo- 
lutions. He  addressed  them,  and  gave 
to  each  of  them  pieces  of  laurel  leaf 
that  they  might  distinguish  one  ano- 
ther. Two  thousand  more  were  seen 
marching  from  Rochdale.  It  would 
also  be  found  that  Mr  Healey,  ano- 
ther defendant,  advanced  from  Old- 
uam  with  a body  of  men.  He  would 
t ot  say  that  this  defendant  command- 
cd'that  body,  but  he  would  prove  ex- 


pressions of  a very  extraordinary  na- 
ture uttered  by  him,  when  he  was,  as 
it  were,  singing  in  triumph,  in  antici- 
pation of  the  glories  of  that  day.  The 
town  of  Manchester  was,  in  fact,  sur- 
rounded by  an  immense  force,  who 
appeared  as  if  they  were  going  to  in- 
vade it.  Every  road  which  approach- 
ed the  town  was  covered  with  parties » 
marching  in  a military  manner. 

This  was  goingon,  he  believed,  up  to  1 1 
o'clock  in  the  day ; and  amongst  those 
who  were  advancing  to  the  town,  some 
of  the  individuals  who  had  been  train- 
ing at  Whitemoss  were  recognized. 
It  was  necessary  that  they  should  past 
the  house  of  Murray  the  constable, 
who  had  been  extremely  ill,  and  un- 
able to  remove  from  his  bed,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  bruises  he  had  recei- 
ved. The  party  stopped  opposite  his 
house  and  huzzaed,  and  gave  evident 
tokens  that  they  recollected  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  former  day.  They 
hailed  him  either  to  confirm  him  in 
the  abjuration  of  the  preceding  day, 
or  to  intimate  to  him,  that  if  he  gave 
information  he  might  expect  their  ven- 
eance.  At  II  o’clock  Mr  Hunt  and 
is  party  were  preparing  to  enter  the 
town  from  the  residence  of  Johnson. 
He  came  in  an  open  barouche,  and  he, 
Johnson,  and  Moorhouse,  were  seen 
to  approach  the  place  where  the  meet- 
ing was  assembled.  Mr  Hunt  was  at- 
tended by  a triumphant  band ; the 
Middleton  and  Rochdale  force  had 
united— they  became  his  guards — and 
thus  surrounded,  he  advanced  into  the 
town  of  Manchester.  The  first  place, 
he  was  told,  which  they  approached, 
was  the  house  of  Murray  the  consta- 
ble. When  they  came  opposite  to  it, 
Mr  Hunt  took  the  command  of  the 
body  ; he  stood  up  in  the  barouche, 
and  commanded  them  to  halt.  The 
same  expression  of  feeling  was  then 
shewn  as  had  previously  been  mani- 
fested by  the  party  which  had  gone 
before  him,  and  much  hooting  and 
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ng  took  place.  Mr  Hunt  then 
e his  way  to  Deansgate ; and,  on 
ing  the  Star  Inn,  where  the  magi- 
tes  were  assembled  on  one  of  the 
t arduous  duties  they  could  possi- 
be  employed  in,  he  ordered  his 
3s  to  stop  again,  and  the  magis- 
es  were  assailed  with  groaning, 
ting,  and  hissing — a pretty  good 
mplification  of  the  manner  in  which 
y would  have  been  treated  had  he 
n in  authority.  He  next  passed  the 
ce  where  the  head-quarters  of  the 
istables  were  held,  whom  they  also 
ated  in  the  same  manner.  Mr  Hunt 
imately  proceeded  in  triumph  to  the 
ice  of  meeting,  which  had  been  pre- 
>usly  visited  by  the  other  defendants. 
While  the  forces  which  he  had 
scribed  were  assembling,  Saxton, 
vift,  Knight,  and  all  the  remaining 
fendants,  were  employed  in  prepa- 
ng hustings  for  Mr  Hunt.  The  ma- 
istrates  determined  that  a line  of  con- 
ab les  should  be  formed  from  the 
ouse  in  which  they  assembled  to  the 
art  on  which  the  hustings  were  form- 
d ; and  it  would  be  proved,  that  when 
hose  parties  found  that  the  constables 
pproached  so  near  to  them,  they 
caused  the  hustings  to  be  removed  fif- 
een  yards  farther  back  ; and  the  mob 
he  did  not  mean  offence  by  using  the 
word)  formed  in  great  strength  around 
:he  waggon,  in  order  to  protect  it. 
Speeches  were  made  by  two  or  three 
of  those  whom  he  had  mentioned,  par- 
ticularly by  Jones,  who  said  it  was  the 
direction  of  the  committee,  (so  that 
there  was,  it  seemed,  a committee,) 
that  they  should  take  close  order  till 
Mr  Hunt  came.  They  were  then  to 
open  and  let  him  pass,  after  which 
they  were  to  close  immediately ; and 
they  were  to  take  particular  care  not 
to  let  any  but  friends  enter,  as  their 
enemies  were  abroad.  The  Jury  would 
also  find,  that  most  of  the  parties 
whom  they  approached  were  provided 
with  large  sticks,  which  they  shoul- 


dered and  brandished  as  they  marched 
along.  They  were  all  provided  with 
ensigns  and  banners,  and  advanced 
either  six  or  four  a-breast,  with  a firm 
military  step,  and  presenting  every 
appearance  of  troops  upon  their  march. 
When  they  arrived  at  St  Peter's  area, 
the  word  of  command  was  given,  and 
they  wheeled  off  with  perfect  regular- 
ity, and  took  the  ground  which  their 
commander  directed  them  to  occupy. 
One  of  them,  Healey,  was  particular- 
ly active  on  this  occasion  ; and  indeed 
everything  connected  with  the  entrance 
of  those  large  bodies  of  men  bore  the 
appearance  of  an  established  and  cultu 
vated  habit  of  military  discipline. 

Next  came  Mr  Hunt  with  the  lar- 
gest band,  consisting  of  more  than 
4000  men.  He  ascended  the  hustings, 
and  his  partisans  took  their  places 
around,  displaying  their  dags  and  ban- 
ners. On  some  of  these  flags  they  would 
find  described  the  words,  “ Equal  re- 
presentation or  death.”  What  could  be 
the  object  of  such  a sentiment  as  this? 
“ Equal  representation  or  death”  was 
by  no  means  a vague  expression  ; and 
he  thought  the  mob,  with  all  respect 
for  those  who  had  a better  opinion  of 
their  understanding,  had  better  attend 
to  their  different  avocations,  instead  of 
discussing  political  opinions,  for  which 
their  education  did  not  always  qualify 
them.  Were  the  mass  of  the  people  to 
be  told,  by  those  who  urged  them  on, 
that  equal  representation  was  to  bo 
urchased  even  at  the  expence  of  their 
ead  ? Were  doctrines  to  be  dissemi- 
nated which  no  man  durst  utter  with 
his  lips,  though  he  might  display  them 
on  his  banner  ? Were  they  to  be  taught 
to  consider  equal  representation  as  the 
sine  qua  non  of  their  existence,  and 
that  they  should  rather  perish  than 
not  procure  it  ? Another  banner  bore 
the  inscription  of  “ No  Corn  Laws.” 
He  came  not  to  that  court  to  discuss 
whether  the  law  on  the  subject  of  corn 
were  good  or  otherwise  : but  would 
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it  not  be  a moat  dangerous  thingtosay 
to  a mob  of 60,000  persons,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  rid  of  such  a measure, 
particularly  when  the  minds  of  the 
people  were  irritated  and  inflamed — 
would  it  not,  he  asked,  be  an  appeal 
of  the  most  inflammatory  nature  to 
say  to  them,  “ We  will  have  no  Corn 
Laws  ; we  will  force  the  Legislature 
to  do  as  we  please  Next  came  the 
inscription  of  “ Annual  Parliaments 
there  were  men  in  this  kingdom,  and 
no  doubt  respectable  and  honourable 
men,  who  thought  annual  parliaments 
would  be  very  useful ; but  would  any 
of  those  individuals  say,  that  such  a 
proposition  was  to  be  carried  by  vio- 
lence, as  the  sine  qua  non  of  their  ex- 
istence ? Let  the  people  meet  to  pe- 
tition for  reform— let  them  submit  to 
parliament  what  they  thought  expe- 
dient for  the  public  good,  and  no  man 
could  complain.  But  was  it  the  busi- 
ness of  a public  meeting  to  dictate  to 
parliament,  and  to  declare  that  they 
would  effect  a certain  object,  or  they 
would  have  nothing  ? The  next  in- 
scription was,  “ Universal  Suffrage, 
and  Election  by  Ballot  \n  these  two 
points,  with  annual  parliaments,  were 
the  three  pretexts  advanced  for  calling 
this  assembly.  Seeing  that  Mr  Hunt, 
(whom  he  had  heard  defend  himself 
on  other  occasions,  who  had  more  ta- 
lent than  the  mere  itinerant  orators 
who  travelled  about  from  place  to 
place,)  was  at  the  head  of  that  meet- 
ing, he  felt  considerable  surprise  that 
he  did  not  perceive  that  those  three 
terms  taken  together,  meant  nothing 
but  the  subversion  of  the  constitution  ; 
but  as  long  as  these  questions  were  sub 
judicc%  what  right  had  any  man  to  say, 
**  We  will,  in  spite  of  all  opposition, 
have  these  three  things  ?"  To  do  so 
was  illegal ; and  it  was  most  unfit  that, 
on  the  subject  of  public  grievances, 
the  mob  should  be  suffered  to  dictate 
to  the  legislature.  Let  them  meet 
and  petition  ; let  the  weavers,  and 


shoemakers,  and  other  artisans  in  this 
kingdom,  who  were  destined  to  get 
their  bread  by  the  labour  of  their 
hands,  inform  the  legislature  of  the 
best  course  to  be  pursued  with  respect 
to  public  affairs,  if  they  had  more  wis- 
dom  than  those  by  whom  they  were 
now  conducted.  The  law  enabled  them 
to  do  this;  but  let  not  demagogues 
state  to  them  that  those  three  points 
were  the  only  things  which  could  be 

Sot  to  serve  them  ; they  ought  not  to 
o so,  for  this  reason — because,  when 
the  mob  got  hold  of  a grievance,  they 
were  apt  to  consider  it  as  the  great 
source  of  all  their  evils,  and  they  were 
at  length  led  to  believe  that  the  remo- 
val of  that  alone  would  operate  as  an 
effectual  panacea  to  cure  the  whole  of 
their  complaints. 

The  ridiculous  folly  of  a mob  had 
been  exemplified  most  humorously  by 
that  eminent  painter,  Mr  Hogarth.  It 
was  found  necessary,  many  years  ago, 
in  order  to  prevent  a confusion  in  the 
reckoning  of  time,  to  knock  eleven 
days  out  of  the  calendar,  and  it  was 
supposed  by  ignorant  persons  that  the 
legislature  had  actually  deprived  them 
of  eleven  days  of  their  existence.  This 
ridiculous  idea  was  finely  exposed  in 
Mr  Hogarth's  picture,  where  the  mob 
were  painted  throwing  up  their  hats, 
and  crying  out,  4‘  Give  us  back  our 
eleven  days.”  Thus  it  was  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  that  many  individuals,  who 
could  not  distinguish  words  fromthings, 
weremaking  an  outcry  forthat  of  which 
they  could  not  well  explain  the  nature. 
Another  inscription  was,  u Let  us  die 
like  men,  and  not  be  sold  l:ke  slaves." 
Who,  he  should  be  glad  to  know,  had 
been  selling  the  people  of  Oldham,  of 
Rochdale,  of  Middleton,  and  of  the 
other  places,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
went  to  Manchester  that  day  ? He 
never  heard  of  any  such  sale;  but  some 
person,  who  did  not  choose  to  speak 
these  words,  thought  fit  to  place  it  on 
his  banner.  The  pole  to  which  one  of 
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the  banners  was  affixed,  was  surmount- 
ed by  a pike-head,  painted  red,  as  if 
to  shew  the  sanguinary  feelings  of 
those  who  bore  it.  Another  flag  had 
painted  on  it  a dagger.  God  forbid 
the  time  should  ever  come  when  they 
should  see  any  man  who  had  the  cou- 
rage to  declare  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  that  the  dagger  was  the  in- 
strument by  which  lost  rights  were  to 
be  recovered.  But  he  was  afraid  that 
though  no  man  had  the  courage  or 
audacity  to  preach  such  a doctrine  to 
a mob,  yet  that  there  were  persons 
who  had  insinuated  that  the  dagger 
was  a fit  weapon  to  be  used  ; and  he 
would  make  no  farther  comment  on 
the  consequences  which  such  a doc- 
trine had  led  to.  A dagger  was  not 
the  weapon  which  Englishmen  were 
wont  to  use,  and  he  trusted  that  those 
who  said  our  rights  were  lost,  and 
wished  to  regain  them,  would  not  de- 
clare to  the  people  that  they  should 
arm  themselves  with  such  an  instru- 
ment ; because  he  was  sure,  the  mo- 
ment the  people  imbibed  such  a feel- 
ing, they  might  give  up  all  idea  of  a 
free  constitution,  of  morality,  of  order, 
of  all  that  was  dear  to  them.  He  had 
thus  described  the  form  in  which  the 
people  assembled,  and  the  progress  of 
the  meeting.  What  was  that  meeting  ? 
Was  it  a meeting  of  the  people  of 
Manchester,  or  of  the  county  of  Lan- 
caster? No.  Was  it  a meeting  of  a 
particular  trade,  to  procure  the  repeal 
of  some  obnoxious  bills  ? No.  Who 
assembled  at  it,  and  who  presided  over 
it  ? Were  the  former  inhabitants  of 
Manchester  ? and  was  the  latter  any 
person  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
town,  or  intimately  connected  with 
the  county  ? No.  These  were  ques- 
tions, however,  which  must  be  left  to 
the  Jury  to  decide.  This,  at  all  events, 
he  knew,  that  the  effect  of  the  meet- 
ing,  whatever  might  have  been  the  de- 
sign of  those  who  called  it.  was  to 
strike  terror  into  the  minds  of  his  Ma- 


jesty's subjects.  Would  any  man  tell 
him  that  the  respectable  inhabitants  of 
Manchester  must  not  have  felt  great 
alarm  when  they  saw  the  shoemakers, 
the  weavers,  the  journeymen  of  all  de- 
scriptions, advancing  towards  that  town 
as  if  to  invade  it  ? The  law  had  deter- 
mined that  any  meeting  of  people, 
even  for  a legal  object,  in  such  array 
and  such  numbers,  was  an  unlawful 
meeting.  But  did  it  require  law-books 
to  tell  them  that  ? Why  had  they  laws 
to  prevent  the  rude  hand  of  power 
from  destroying  and  devastating  pro- 
perty ? But  if  they  were  to  be  told 
that  a mob  might  be  suffered  to  ad- 
vance from  every  part  of  a county,  to 
the  terror  of  the  peaceable  inhabitants, 
their  laws  would  be  of  little  use,  and 
it  would  be  better  to  return  to  a state 
of  nature— to  sink  into  the  original 
mass,  and  declare  that  force  must  be 
repelled  by  force.  Let  individuals  look 
to  the  consequence  of  such  a system. 
If  meetings  of  this  description  were  to 
be  tolerated,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
sustain  the  constitution  of  the  coun- 
try, except  by  means  of  such  an  in- 
crease of  the  military  force  as  no  good 
man,  as  no  man  who  loved  the  consti- 
tution, wished  to  see  established  in  a 
time  of  peace.  The  common  civil 
power  could  not  do  any  thing  against 
such  numbers ; for  what  could  sixty 
constables  effect  against  as  many  thou- 
sand  individuals  ? 

The  magistrates  of  Manchester  find- 
ing the  meeting  thus  drawing  together, 
perceiving  parties  coming  from  diffe- 
rent quarters,  and  not  knowing  to  what 
distance  the  ramifications  of  the  sys- 
tem might  have  been  extended — per- 
haps to  Birmingham,  or  more  distant 
places ; seeing  aho  that  the  assembly 
was  headed  by  a man  who  had  no  lo- 
cal connexion  with  the  town,  thought 
it  necessary  to  interpose.  They  pro- 
ceeded to  do  so,  particularly  as  it  was 
deposed  by  various  persons  in  the 
town,  that  they  felt  considerable  alarm. 
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They  in  consequence  issued  warrants, 
and  the  defendants  were  taken  into 
custody.  With  what  passed  afterwards 
he  had  nothing  to  do— his  task  closed 
here. 

After  the  evidence  for  the  prosecu- 
tion had  been  closed,  the  defendants 
rose  and  stated  their  case.  Mr  Hunt 
began  with  complaints  of  indisposition, 
which,  however,  he  hoped  would  not 
prevent  him  from  doing  justice  to  his 
cause.  When  they  heard  the  opening 
speech  of  the  learned  Counsel,  he  was 
sure  the  Jury  thought  they  were  about 
to  try  a very  different  question  from 
that  which  was  brought  before  them. 
He  was  quite  convinced  they  thought 
they  were  about  to  try  some  monster 
in  human  form,  who  had  been  violat- 
ing every  principle  of  honour,  honesty, 
and  integrity,  and  at  the  same  time  at- 
tempting to  overturn  the  sacred  insti- 
tutions of  his  country. 

He  and  the  other  defendants  were 
charged  not  only  with  having  endea- 
voured to  overturn  the  throne,  but  with 
attempting  to  destroy  the  religion  of 
the  country  itself.  But  was  there,  he 
asked,  any  part  of  the  charge  true  ? 
Had  the  prosecutors  dared  to  bring 
forward  a single  witness,  to  prove  that 
any  one  of  the  defendants  had,  on  any 
one  occasion  during  their  whole  lives, 
said  aught  against  the  power  of  the 
throne,  or  the  sacred  dignity  of  our 
religion  ? There  had  been  indeed  an 
attempt  once  or  twice  to  itch  out  of  a 
witness  a declaration  that  a person 
named  Carlile  was  connected  with  the 
defendants.  The  learned  Counsel  well 
knew  what  effect  it  would  have  on  the 
public  mind,  if  he  could  connect  the 
defendants  with  a man  who  had  6tood 
before  the  bar  of  public  justice  ; and 
he  laboured  to  do  so.  That  man  had 
received  the  reward  of  his  temerity, 
and  therefore  it  would  be  improper  for 
him  to  make  any  observations  on  his 
case.  But,  knowing  the  effect  it  would 
have,  that  individual’s  name  was  intro- 


duced. In  this  respect  the  learned 
Counsel  followed  the  example  of  the 
public  press,  by  striving  to  connect 
the  reformers,  and  him  amongst  them, 
with  that  man  ; for  he  was  here,  not 
wishing  by  evidence  or  by  any  thing 
he  should  address  to  the  Jury,  to  dis- 
avow in  the  slightest  degree  the  appel- 
lation of  reformer. 

He  never  professed  a doctrine,  pri- 
vate or  public,  which  he  was  not  ready 
to  avow  in  the  face  of  his  God  aud  of 
his  country.  He  professed  to  be  a 
reformer,  not  a leveller.  He  professed 
to  be  a lover  of  liberty,  not  of  licen- 
tiousness. He  well  knew  the  difference 
between  them.  Sweet,  lovely  liberty, 
was  as  pure  and  sacred  as  truth  itself ; 
while  licentiousness  was  as  dreadful 
and  as  appalling  as  the  basest  false- 
hood. There  was  as  much  difference 
between  liberty  and  licentiousness  as 
there  was  between  the  lovely  truth  and 
those  disgraceful,  black,  and  premedi- 
tated falsehoods,  that  had  been  issued 
against  him.  Who  would  not  have 
thought,  when  they  heard  the  opening 
speech  of  the  learned  Counsel — who 
that  had  read  that  speech,  (and  it  had 
been  read  with  all  the  daggers  by  which 
it  was  surrounded,  by  a vast  number 
of  persons  in  this  county,  even  yet 
while  they  were  proceeding  with  his 
trial),  who,  he  asked,  having  ever  read 
it,  would  not  have  thought  that  they 
had  got  some  unheard-of  monster  to 
appear  before  them,  some  low-bred 
villain,  some  despicable  wretch,  that 
had  led  a life  of  rapine  and  murder? 
Would  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  jury 
were  called  on  to  try  men  who  had  en- 
deavoured to  stimulate  their  fellow- 
creatures  to  acts  of  murder  and  despera- 
tion ? What  was  the  truth  ? Take  even 
the  very  worst  of  the  evidence  for  the 
prosecution,  with  the  exception  of 
one  man,  (Mr  Hulton)  and  that  man 
bearing  a high  character,  a high  situa- 
tion in  life,  being  a magistrate  of  the 
county  of  Lancaster— with  the  ex- 
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ception  of  that  man,  what  did  the  evi- 
dence prove?  Except  that  individual, 
who  had  dared  on  oath  to  utter  even 
a breath  of  slander,  or  to  state  any  cir- 
cumstance that  implicated  the  defen- 
dants, or  any  portion  of  the  whole  of 
that  great  meeting,  with  the  smallest 
act  of  violence? 

He  was  charged  in  one  instance 
with  attending  a public  meeting  (a 
great  crime  truly),  accompanied  with 
seditious  emblems  and  banners,  and 
with  one  flag  bearing  a bloody  dag- 
er.  Where  was  the  dagger  ? Where 
ad  been  the  dagger?  Nowhere  but 
in  the  disordered,  the  perverted  ima- 
gination of  the  man  who  gave  ut- 
terance to  the  statement.  The  learn- 
ed Counsel  smiled  ; but,  like  the  story 
of  the  boy  and  the  frogs,  though 
it  might  be  fun  to  the  learned  Coun- 
sel, it  was  intended  for  death  to  him. 
Where  was  the  flag  ? Shawcross,  when 
examined  yesterday,  said,  that  the 
flags,  the  banners,  the  revolutionary 
ensigns,  the  insignia  of  war,  were  in 
York.  They  were,  it  seemed,  all 
brought  here,  but  none  of  them  were 
produced.  Where  were  the  thousands 
of  bludgeons  which  were  shouldered 
on  this  occasion  ? Mr  Jonathan  An- 
drew’s bludgeons  } where  were  all 
these  ? Nowhere  but  in  the  mind  of 
the  learned  Counsel.  Where  were  all 
the  brickbats,  where  were  all  the  stones, 
where  were  all  the  bludgeons,  that  were 
hurled  at  the  yeomanry?  Mr  Hulton’s 
bricks,  bludgeons,  and  stones,  where 
were  all  these  ? The  learned  Counsel 
knew  well,  from  the  way  in  which  that 
testimony  was  given,  that  there  was  no 
such  thing.  The  learned  Counsel  said, 
he  knew  Mr  Hulton  much  better  than 
he  ( Mr  H unt ) did.  The  learned  Coun- 
sel did,  indeed,  know  him  much  better, 
and  he  gave  him  joy  of  his  acquain- 
tance. That  man,  placed  in  the  box, 
gave  a testimony  of  three  hours’  exa- 
mination ; and,  forsooth,  although  he 
was  three  or  four  hundred  yards  from 


the  hustings,  he  was  the  only  person 
who  had  ever  dared  to  swear  that  brick- 
bats, bludgeons,  or  stones,  were  made 
use  of ; and  that,  when  the  yeomanry 
came  on  the  ground,  they  were  recei- 
ved with  hissings,  hootings,  and  groan- 
ings,  the  flourishing  of  bludgeons  ; and 
that  a part  of  the  people  faced  about, 
as  if  to  attack  the  cavalry.  How  came 
it  that  the  learned  Counsel  did  not  put 
some  of  Mr  Hulton*6  brother  magi- 
strates in  the  box,  to  confirm  his  evi- 
dence ? Mr  Hulton  swore  that  nine  of 
hi9  brother  magistrates  were  present 
when  he  acted.  Was  there  no  police- 
officer,  who  w'as  in  the  habit  of  swear- 
ing hundreds  of  oaths  every  year,  who 
would  come  forward  and  support  his 
statement?  Could  not  one  or  them  be 
found  to  prop  up  his  evidence?  No, 
not  one  solitary  instance. 

This  was  an  indictment  for  a conspi- 
racy, a very  fashionable  mode — and  a 
very  convenient  mode,  of  proceeding 
now-a-days ; because,  when  a man,  or 
any  body  of  men,  were  charged  with  a 
conspiracy,  they  had  no  means  on  earth 
of  knowing  the  evidence  that  would  be 
brought  against  them.  Every  action  of 
a man's  life  wa9  liable  to  be  ripped  up 
and  brought  before  the  jury.  Every  act 
of  his  life  that  could  in  any  possible 
degree  be  connected  with  the  accusa- 
tion, might  be  adduced  against  him  to 
shew  the  animus — the  mind — to  prove 
his  intention,  in  any  way  whatsoever, 
as  connected  with  the  case.  Had  the 
prosecutors  on  this  occasion  given  any 
proof  of  bad  intention  ? None  what- 
soever. He  was  not  prepared  with 
many  witnesses  to  disprove  some  of  the 
facts  alleged  against  him,  and  which 
he  would  endeavour  to  overthrow  ; but 
it  so  happened,  that  he  had  a servant 
with  him,  a lad  who  had  been  7 years 
in  his  service,  a simple  country  youth, 
and  him  he  would  put  into  the  box  ; 
he  was  not  a knave,  but  a simple  coun- 
try youth,  and  one  who  had  attended 
every  public  meeting  at  which  he  (Mr 
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Hunt)  was  present  for  the  last  seven 
years.  He  would  call  that  witness  to 
state  the  circumstances  of  his  journey 
to  Manchester.  When  he  got  to  Bul- 
lock-smithy, he,  for  the  first  time, 
learned  that  the  meeting  of  the  9th 
was  abandoned  ; he  saw  from  the  news- 
papers that  the  meeting  was  thought 
illegal — that  the  parties  who  called  it 
had  laid  aside  all  intention  of  proceed- 
ing ; he  said,  **  the  parties  who  called 
that  meeting,**  for  it  was  not  called  by 
Mr  Hunt,  as  had  been  asserted.  It 
was  convened  by  a regular  requisition, 
directed,  as  he  would  prove,  to  the 
boroughreeve  and  constables  of  Man- 
chester. But  when  the  proper  autho- 
rities stated  that  the  object  was  not 
legal,  the  project  was  given  up ; a pub- 
lic advertisement  was  afterwards  issued, 
which  wa9  signed  by  from  700  to  1700 
inhabitants,  housekeepers  of  Manches- 
ter. Though  these  individuals  signed 
a requisition,  to  which  each  of  them 
put  his  name,  his  number,  his  address, 
and  almost  his  occupation,  in  which 
they  called  upon  the  boroughreeve  to 
convene  a public  meeting,  to  enable 
the  people  of  Manchester  to  assemble 
— for  what  purpose  ? for  the  purpose 
of  taking  into  consideration  the  pro- 
priety ot  adopting  the  most  legal  and 
effectual  means  of  obtaining  a reform 
in  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament 
— the  boroughreeve  and  constables,  in 
the  exercise  of  theirdiscretion,  thought 
proper  to  refuse  their  compliance  to 
the  request.  The  people,  knowing  that 
it  was  perfectly  legal  to  meet,  know- 
ing that  it  was  not  necessary  for  them 
in  the  outset  to  apply  to  the  civil  au- 
thorities, having  first  paid  this  compli- 
ment to  the  boroughreeve  and  consta- 
bles, and  they  having  refused  their  as- 
sent, determined  to  proceed.  Four 
hundred  of  them,  all  housekeepers,  put 
their  names  and  residences  to  an  adver- 
tisement calling  a public  meeting,  for 
the  purpose  which  he  had  just  stated. 


Those  who  got  up  that  meeting,  as 
he  would  prove,  agreed  to  ask  him  to 
attend  for  the  purpose  of  presiding  as 
Chairman.  For  what  reason  ? Because 
they  not  only  knew  that  he  had  been 
at  Manchester  before,  but  that  he  had 
presided  at  a meeting  there  which  had 
gone  off  with  the  utmost  peace  and 
quietness.  They  also  knew  that  he  had 
presided  at  other  public  meetiugs,  and 
the  witnesses  had  told  them  that  at  all 
the  meetings  he  had  attended,  (and  he 
would  frankly  say  he  never  refused  to 
attend  when  he  was  called  on  by  his 
countrymen,)  regularity  and  order  had 
ever  prevailed. 

He  would  give  to  his  countrymen 
what  was  due  to  them  ; he  would  give 
to  them  the  peaceable,  honest,  ho- 
nourable  character  to  which  they  were 
entitled  as  freeborn  Britons,  having 
love  and  veneration  for  their  country 
• — having  love  and  veneration  for  its 
authorities — having  love  and  venera- 
tion for  its  laws  ; and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  three  or  four  persons  who 
had  dared  to  speak  improperly,  never 
had  he  seen  any  number  of  men  met 
together  who  wished  any  evil  to  the 
constitution,  to  the  great  authorities 
of  the  country,  or  who  desired  to  re- 
medy their  supposed  or  real  grievances 
by  any  other  than  by  legitimate  means. 
What  could  be  more  proper,  than  to 
consider  the  most  legal  and  effectual 
means  of  obtaining  a reform  of  Par- 
liament ? He  had  been  a teacher  of 
that  doctrine.  He  had,  as  far  as 
had  been  in  his  power,  taught  it.  He 
lost  no  opportunity,  as  far  as  his 
means  extended,  of  teaching — what  ? 
To  go  burn  down  mills — to  attack 
butchers  and  bakers — to  wreak  ven- 
geance on  those  through  whom  the  peo- 
ple suffered,  or  imagined  they  suffered 
evils  ? There  was  no  proof  of  the  sort. 
All  the  witnesses,  except  one  person, 
agreed  on  this,  that  at  the  meeting  on 
the  Kith  of  August,  he  had  made  use 
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bis  expression— M If  any  one  makes 
oise,  or  commits  a breach  of  the 
:e,  put  him  down— and  keep  him 

Vhat  did  Mr  Roger  Entwistle  say, 
> was  one  of  Mr  Scarlett's  most  fa- 
ns witnesses  ? He  deposed  that 
le*  military  appeared  in  Dickinson- 
:et,  (where,  it  was  proved,  it  was 
>ossible  for  him,  who  was  on  the 
itings,  to  see  them,)  and  that  Hunt 
d,  pointing  to  the  military,  “ There 
your  enemies  ; if  they  molest  you, 
t them  down,  and  when  you  have 
t them  down,  keep  them  down 
t he  would  prove  that  the  expres- 
>n  was  not  used  to  any  portion  of  the 
nstables,  or  of  the  military,  but  to 
me  boys,  or  a drunken  fellow,  or 
me  person  of  that  kind,  who  was 
eating  a disturbance,  and  speaking  of 
cm  ; he  called  out  to  the  people  to 
it  them  down,  and  keep  them  quiet, 
his  he  would  be  able  distinctly  to 
iow.  What  was  next  alleged  against 
m ? That  the  people  marched  up  in 
mle  array.  The  learned  Counsel  told 
lem,  in  his  opening  speech,  that  in- 
ead  of  approaching  in  a peaceable 
tanner,  as  a deliberative  assembly 
'ould  do,  the  people  marched  up  with 
reir  sticks  shouldered  ; but  what  did 
ley  do  when  they  got  to  the  hustings 
-what  became  of  their  wooden  mus- 
ets  ? He  asked  the  witnesses  whether 
le  people  used  them  against  their 
eads  ? whether  they  had  been  molest- 
d in  any  way  ? But  they  all  answered, 
Jo.  Many  very  respectable  iuhabi- 
ants  of  Manchester  declared  that  they 
vere  alarmed.  Mr  Green,  Mr  Francis 
Phillips,  Mr  Hardman,  and  other  in- 
Li  viduals,  told  the  Jury  that  the  march- 
ng  up  of  those  men  alarmed  them 
p-eatly — although  not  one  of  them 
vas  insulted  or  assaulted,  or  troubled 
:ven  with  a violent  expression.  The 
multitude  consisted  of  .50  or  GO, 000 
xisons,  and  yet  only  live  cases  of  in- 


sult were  spoken  to,  and  some  of  these 
occurred  at  a distance  from  the  town. 
The  meeting  was  sworn  to  consist  of 
50,  60,  or  even  70,000  persons ; so 
that  there  was  not  one  individual  in 
10,000  that  had  even  offered  a personal 
insult,  or  used  an  improper  expression. 
If  any  thing  could  convey  to  thejr 
minds  an  idea  of  the  peaceable,  the  or- 
derly, the  determined  disposition  of 
the  people  to  be  quiet,  it  was  this  very 
important  fact,  which  came  out  from 
all  the  witnesses,  that  no  violence  or 
insult  was  offered  to  any  one.  Where 
was  all  the  stamping  of  cudgels  on  the 
ground,  of  which  they  had  heard  so 
much,  both  within  and  without  the 
doors  of  Parliament  ? Where  was  the 
proof  that  insult  was  offered  to  every 
respectable  man,  and  rudeness  to  every 
modest  female  ? There  was  no  such 
thing.  One  of  the  people  said  it  seemed 
that  they  would  make  a Moscow  of 
Manchester.  This  expression  was 
used  five  miles  from  the  town,  and  it 
made  no  impression  on  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  addressed.  That  person 
had  a wife  and  children  in  Manchester; 
but  he  thought  the  expression  a foolish 
one,  not  worth  attending  to,  and  he 
continued  very  quietly  to  follow  his 
occupation.  He  suffered  his  helpless 
wife  and  children  to  remain  in  Man- 
chester without  once  hastening  to  their 
assistance.  Did  the  Jury  think  that 
there  was  a monster  in  human  form, 
who,  if  he  had  believed  any  such  story, 
would  not  have  flown  to  Manchester 
while  the  people  approached  with  slow 
pace,  and  rescued  his  wife  and  darling 
children  from  such  a situation  ? 

Mr  Francis  Phillips  said,  that  he  by 
chance  rode  out  in  the  morning  to- 
wards Stockport,  and  that  he  met  a 
person  carrying  a thick  stick.  Eyeing 
this  individual  minutely,  he  shook  the 
stick  at  him,  which  constituted  insult 
the  second.  Did  the  man  offer  to  use 
the  stick  ? No : What  did  he  do  ? He 
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walked  on.  This  was  the  statement 
of  the  author,  who  had  done  more  than 
any  man  to  prejudice  the  country. 

Where  was  the  riot  act  read  ? The 
prosecutors  have  never  brought  for- 
ward a witness  to  prove  that  it  had 
been  read.  If  they  had  done  so,  the 
learned  Counsel  well  knew  that  the 
testimony  of  that  witness  would  have 
been  kicked  out  of  court.  The  learn- 
ed Counsel  was  perfectly  aware  that  no 
riot  act  was  read  ; and  when  the  con- 
trary wa3  asserted,  it  was  a false  and 
scandalous  report  to  prejudice  the  pub- 
lic mind.  Was  there  a human  being 
but  must  believe,  that  if  the  riot  act 
were  read,  the  learned  Counsel  would 
have  called  some  witness  to  prove  it  ? 
He  would  not  put  into  that  box  any 
magistrate,  but  he  would  put  into  it 
such  men  as  were  connected  with  the 
higher  ranks  of  life — men,  equal  in 
rank,  equal  in  character,  equal  in  edu- 
cation, equal  in  property ; indeed,  ten- 
times  told  superior  in  property  to  Mr 
Hulton.  If  these  men,  having  the 
means  of  judging,  not  being  partisans, 
not  being  implicated,  either  in  the  call- 
ing or  the  dispersion  of  the  meeting-— 
if  these  men  contradicted  what  had 
been  averred  against  him,  he  could  not 
doubt  of  a favourable  result.  If  he 
put  a host  of  witnesses  in  that  box, 
who  had  the  means  of  seeing  and  the 
means  of  knowing  all  that  had  passed, 
and  if  they  decidedly  contradicted  this 
story  of  the  bludgeons,  this  story  of 
hooting  and  hissing,  this  story  of  turn- 
ing about  and  facing  the  military — if, 
instead  of  a shower  of  stones  and  brick- 
bats being  hurled  at  the  military,  his 
witnesses  proved  that  not  one  6tone, 
not  one  brickbat,  not  one  cudgel  was 
opposed  to  them  ; that  not  one  finger 
was  lifted  against  those  troops,  when 
they  came  to  arrest  him  and  his  fellow- 
prisoners  ; if  he  proved  this,  then,  but 
not  till  then,  he  would  demand  of  the 
Jury  to  dismiss  from  their  minds,  if 
they  could— to  draw,  if  it  were  possi- 


ble, a veil  over  what  they  had  heard— 
and  to  forget  any  impression  that  might 
have  been  made  by  Mr  Hulton's  testi- 
mony. He  declared,  as  he  had  said 
before,  that  if  this  were  his  individual 
case,  if  the  question  were,  whether  a 
verdict  of  guilty  or  innocent  should  be 
given  with  respect  to  him — he  would 
not  call  a single  witness,  but  rest  his 
cause  entirely  on  the  contradictions 
which  appeared  in  every  part  of  the 
testimony,  and  on  the  almost  impossi- 
bility of  his  having  done  that  which 
had  been  alleged.  He  would  have 
mainly  relied  on  the  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance of  the  learned  Counsel's  ne. 
glee  ting  to  call  some  one  of  those  who 
were  particularly  employed  on  the  day 
so  often  alluded  to  ; which  argued  that 
they  could  not  prove  any  thing  in  sup- 
port of  his  case.  This  was,  however, 
a great  public  question.  It  was  noc 
narrowed  to  the  point  whether  he 
should  be  found  guilty  or  innocent. 
No  : the  Jury  had  to  decide,  by  their 
verdict,  whether  henceforth  a particle 
of  national  liberty  should  be  left  in  this 
country.  They  bad,  by  their  verdict, 
to  decide  whether,  henceforth,  any 
headstrong  young  man,  placed  in  the 
situation  of  a magistrate,  might,  when 
he  thought  proper,  call  forth  a body 
of  military — a drunken  infuriatedbody 
— and  send  them  out  against  a well- 
intentioned  meeting  of  Englishmen,  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  them  to  death. 
He  would  also  prove  that  the  use  of 
the  flags  and  banners  was  to  direct  to 
their  proper  division  any  individuals 
who,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  might 
have  strayed  from  their  party.  He 
would  shew  to  the  Court,  that  the 
whole  object  of  teaching  those  people 
to  march,  was  to  prevent  them  from 
falling  into  disorder  when  going  to,  or 
returning  from,  any  meetings;  they 
having  been  taunted,  at  former  pe-  j 
riods,  forgoing  in  indiscriminate  bodies. 
He  saw  the  object  of  the  learned  Coun- 
sels address  to  the  Jury,  when  he  ad- 
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verted  to  the  inscription  of  “ no  corn 
law/*  He  well  knew  that  they  were 
gentlemen  living  in  the  country— that 
they  were  landed  proprietor#— and 
that,  therefore,  the  mention  of  the  sub- 
ject was  likely  to  have  a considerable 
effect  on  their  minds.  He  himself  was 
one  of  the  largest  farmers  in  the  coun- 
try. Though  represented  as  an  out- 
cast, and  one  who  had  no  visible  means 
of  support,  he  had  landed  property, 
and  was  lord  of  the  manor  of  Glaston- 
bury, in  Somersetshire,  where  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  his  property  lay.  He 
lived  mostly  in  the  country,  and,  in 
every  place  where  he  resided,  he  had 
always  the  honour  of  being  acquainted 
with,  and  was  respected  by,  the  clergy 
of  the  place.  He  mentioned  this  in 
justice  to  himself,  as  his  name  had  been 
coupled  with  that  of  Carlile.  Of  that 
man  he  would  say  a great  deal,  if  he 
(Carlile)  were  not  suffering  under  the 
sentence  of  the  law.  He  never  appro- 
ved of  the  principles  which  were  disse- 
minated by  that  man  ; and  he  now  de- 
clared, before  God  and  the  whole  coun- 
try, that  never  in  the  whole  course  of 
his  life  did  he  hear  or  read  the  theolo- 
gical works  of  Thomas  Paine,  except 
at  the  trial  of  Carlile,  when  he  was 
waiting  in  the  Court  expecting  his  ac- 
tion against  Dr  Stoddart  to  come  on  ; 
and  Mr  Scarlett  well  knew,  that  if  that 
trial  ( Carlile's ) had  gone  off,  his  would 
have  been  called  on  next ; and  if  he 
were  not  present,  the  defendant  would 
have  been  acquitted.  He  also  declared, 
in  the  face  of  heaven,  that  he  never  saw 
any  of  those  works  in  the  hands  of  the 
reformers.  Good  God  l he  exclaimed, 
was  it  not  enough  to  brand  the  refor- 
mers with  sedition,  but  also  with  re- 
nouncing a belief  in  their  God  ? (Here 
Mr  Hunt  was  so  much  affected  as  to 
shed  tears.)  The  learned  Counsel  had 
talked  of  a meeting  of  ail  the  people 
of  England  assembling  in  one  large 
plain  ; why,  who  ever  heard  of  such  a 
thing  ? who  had  been  mad  enough  to 


propose  such  an  assemblage?  It  would 
indeed  be  a curious  thing  to  see  all  the 
men,  women,  and  children  of  England, 
assembled  in  onelarge  plain.  He  should 
like  to  see  what  a pretty  figure  the 
learned  Counsel  himself  would  cut 
amongst  so  many.  He  would  ask  how 
it  happened  that  the  Attorney-General 
was  not  here  in  this  most  important 
trial  ? Was  it  that  the  defendant  was 
only  a mere  country  bumpkin,  and 
that  any  body  would  do  against  him  ? 
No,  but  the  Attorney-General  well 
knew  that  he  (Mr  Hunt)  would  have 
put  him  into  the  witness-box,  and  have 
got  from  his  own  mouth  that  he  had 
been  consulted  as  to  the  legality  of  the 
meeting  at  Sraithfield,  and  had  stated 
it  to  be  legal.  Another  link  in  this 
chain  was,  that  the  crowd  stopped  be- 
fore Murray's  house,  and  that  they 
hissed  ; but  was  it  proved  that  he  had 
caused  the  carriage  to  halt,  in  order  to 
have  hissings  and  hootings  at  Murray  ? , 
No  such  thing  ; for  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses said  the  carriage  was  not  in  sight 
at  the  time  ; and  Murray  himself  said 
he  did  not  see  the  carriage. 

Mr  Justice  Bayley. — You  mistake 
there  ; for  Murray  swore  that  the  peo- 
ple in  the  carriage  looked  up. 

Mr  Hunt  continued. — He  should 
be  able  to  show  that  Murray’s  memory 
was  bad,  on  this  and  some  other  points. 
Then  as  to  the  shouting  at  the  Star- 
inn,  how  was  he  connected  with  it  ? 
Did  it  appear  that  the  magistrates 
were  there  at  the  time,  or  that  he  ( Mr 
Hunt)  had  given  orders  to  that  effect  i 
Of  the  Star-inn  he  had  then  known 
nothing,  no  more  than  he  did  the  names 
of  all  the  stars  in  heaven.  But  this  was 
only  a part  of  the  attempts  made  in 
the  opening  speech  to  damn  his  cha- 
racter.— Mr  Hunt  read  part  of  the  let- 
ter which  was  addressed  to  the  people 
of  Lancashire,  in  the  week  before  the 
meeting,  we  believe.  In  it  he  told  them 
to  come  armed  with  no  other  arms  than 
those  of  a self-approving  conscience— 
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to  conduct  themselves  in  6uch  a peace- 
able manner,  as  to  give  their  enemies 
no  ground  for  opposition  to  them— 
and  to  do  nothing  which  could  in  any 
degree  tend  to  a breach  of  the  peace. 

He  now  came  to  the  evidence  of  Jo- 
nathan Andrew,  who  6aid  he  saw  the 
parties  with  large  sticks,  some  of  them 
four  feet  in  length,  and  shouldered  like 
muskets  ; but  this  was  not  spoken  to 
by  anyof  the  other  witnesses.  He,  how- 
ever, would  bring  witnesses  to  prove, 
that,  as  far  as  these  large  sticks  went, 
there  was  not  a word  of  truth  in  this 
evidence.  He  would  conclude  by  an 
observation  about  the  locking  of  hands 
and  the  removal  of  the  hustings.  The 
locking  of  hands,  where  it  did  take 
place,  was  only  done  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  pressure  of  the  crowd 
from  oversetting  the  hustings.  The 
hustings  had,  from  the  nature  of  their 
construction,  at  a former  meeting  been 
broken  down,  and,  by  a miracle  almost, 
the  people  on  them  were  saved  from 
being  hurt.  The  locking  of  arms  was 
then  only  made  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  a similar  accident : but  he 
would  shew  that  it  had  not  taken  place 
near  that  part  where  the  constables 
were,  and  that  from  thence  to  the  ma- 
gistrate’s house  there  was  a free  pas- 
sage, and  that  several  persons  had  ac- 
tually gone  up  and  down  by  it.  There 
was,  besides,  a place  behind  the  hust- 
ings, from  which  a passage  might  have 
been  obtained  without  any  difficulty, 
(Mr  Hunt  proceeded  to  describe  the 
peaceable  and  orderly  conduct  of  the 
meeting  at  the  time  the  yeomanry  were 
sent,  as  he  observed,  for  the  purpose 
of  a bait  to  tempt  the  people  to  a breach 
of  the  peace.)  The  yeomanry,  he  ob- 
served, some  of  them  drunk,  and  ab- 
solutely cutting  at  both  sides  with  their 
eyes  shut,  dashed  amongst  the  crowd 
— among  men,  women,  and  children. 
Some  of  their  horses  had  tumbled,  and 
they  escaped  with  difficulty  from  being 
hurt ; others  endeavoured  to  jump  over 


the  heads  of  those  who  stood  in  their 
way,  and  all  this  time  continued  to  at- 
tack those  near  them.  At  this  time, 
however,  there  were  neither  brickbats 
nor  sticks,  nor  any  other  weapons 
thrown,  nor  was  any  resistance  made. 
And  this  was  the  army  by  whom  it 
was  feared  that  the  town  of  Manches* 
ter  would  be  destroyed.  How  were 
they  calculated  to  destroy  it  ? Where 
were  any  dark-lanterns,  or  any  com- 
bustibles found  ? What  became  of  the 
bundles  of  sticks  and  clubs  which  were 
said  to  have  been  taken  from  them? 
Where  were  the  flags,  the  banners,  the 
caps  of  liberty,  which  the  reporter  from 
the  New  Times  described  as  revolu- 
tionary emblems  ? Where  were  the 
scythes  in  the  shape  of  pikes,  of  which 
so  many  reports  had  been  circulated  ? 
They  had  heard  of  caps  of  liberty ; but 
let  them  look  to  the  front  of  their  hall, 
the  pride  of  their  county,  and  they 
would  there  see  standing  conspicuous- 
ly a cap  of  liberty.  Liberty  was  the 
boast  of  an  Englishman,  and  its  em- 
blem was  always  held  dear.  It  was 
the  boast  of  every  Englishman,  that  he 
was  free.  He  therefore  respected  every 
thing  which  bore  an  emblem  of  his 
freedom.  It  was  for  freedom  he  had 
contended,  and  he  would  ever  continue 
to  do  so  even  at  the  risk  of  his  life. 
He  would  always  impress  on  his  fel- 
low-countrymen the  love  of  that  ra- 
tional liberty  which  had  been  the  pride 
and  the  boast  of  their  forefathers. 
What  was  it  which  the  reformers  were 
accused  of  ? What  was  it  they  asked 
for  ? Not  for  an  equal  distribution  of 
property — no,  but  for  an  equal  parti- 
cipation of  equal  rights — that  was  what 
they  claimed  ; and  they  founded  their 
claim  on  that  great  constitutional  prin- 
ciple— that  no  man  should  be  taxed 
without  his  consent.  He  did  not  mean 
to  say  that  each  man  should  have  a 
voice  in  the  choice  of  a particular  tax, 
but  that  he  should  have  a voice  in  the 
choice  of  a portion  of  those  by  whom 
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the  taxes  were  to  be  imposed.  This  met  and  assembled,  together  with  di- 
was  the  opinion  of  the  reformers.  They  vers  others,  to  a very  great  number, 
might  be  wrong  ; but,  if  they  were,  in  a threatening  and  menacing  manner, 
let  them  be  set  right,  and  let  them  be  with  sticks,  and  other  offensive  wea- 
fairly  convinced  that  their  doctrines  pons,  and  with  divers  seditious  ensigns 
were  erroneous.  * and  flags,  on  which  there  were  various 

Several  days  were  now  employed  in  inflammatory  inscriptions  and  devices, 
examining  the  evidence  for  the  defen-  to  the  great  terror  of  the  peaceable 
dants.  * subjects  of  our  Lord  the  King.  One 

Mr  Justice  Bayley  then  proceeded  of  the  purposes,  therefore,  to  effect 
to  address  the  Jury,  in  a speech  which  which  they  were  charged  with  unlaw- 
lasted  for  part  of  two  days.  He  ear-  fully  assembling,  was  to  excite  discon- 
nestly  entreated  of  them  to  dismiss  en-  tent  and  disaffection  in  the  minds  of 
tirely  from  their  minds  every  feeling  his  Majesty’s  subjects  ; and  2dly,  they 
connected  with  political  or  party  were  charged  with  meeting  in  a me* 


question,  and  not  to  take  into  consi- 
deration what  the  consequences  of 
their  verdict  might  be,  but  merely  to 
consider  what  verdict,  according  to 
the  evidence,  they  were  bound  to  give. 
The  present  indictment  contained  a 
charge  of  conspiracy  ; it  contained  a 
charge  of  unlawful  assembly  ; it  con- 
tained a charge  of  riot.  But,  on  the 
subject  of  the  charge  of  riot,  he  would 
not  propound  to  them  any  observa- 
tions, because  he  conceived  that  the 
consideration  of  the  other  charges 
alone  remained  for  them.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  conspiracy,  as  they  were 
stated  in  the  indictment,  were  these  : — 
The  indictment  set  forth,  “ That  the 
defendants  conspired  to  meet,  and  to 
cause  and  procure  other  persons  to 
meet,  for  the  purpose  of  disturbing 
the  public  peace,  and  the  common 
tranquillity  of  the  King  and  the  realm.” 
This  was  one  count  5 and  it  would  be 
for  the  Jury  to  say,  whether  any  con- 
spiracy was  made  out,  so  as  to  autho- 
rize them  to  find  a verdict  of  guilty. 
The  count  further  charged,  that  the 
defendants  met  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  and  exciting  discontent 
and  disaffection  in  the  minds  of  the 
subjects  of  our  Lord  the  King,  and 
also  to  incite  them  to  contempt  and 
hatred  of  the  government  and  consti- 
tution as  by  law  established.  Another 
count  set  forth,  u That  the  defendants 
VOL.  XIII.  PART  11. 


nacing  manner,  and  in  military  array, 
in  order  to  effect  that  illegal  object. 

On  the  subject  of  unlawful  assemblies, 
he  would  quote  what  Mr  Serjeant 
Hawkins,  perhaps  the  best  writer  on 
the  question,  stated  as  necessarily  con- 
stituting an  unlawful  assembly.  He 
said,  “ any  meeting  whatever,  of  a 
great  number  of  people,  with  such 
circumstances  of  terror  as  cannot  but 
endanger  the  public  peace,  and  raise 
fears  and  jealousies  among  the  King’s 
subjects,  seems  properly  to  be  called 
an  unlawful  assembly  : where,  for  in- 
stance, those  great  numbers  having 
some  grievance  to  complain  of,  met 
armed  together,  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  best  way  of  ridding 
themselves  of  that  grievance  ; because, 
under  these  circumstances,  no  one  can 
say  what  may  be  the  event  of  such  a 
meeting.”  Mr  Serjeant  Hawkins’s 
opinion,  then,  was,  M that  a great  \ 
number  of  people,  meeting  under  6uch 
circumstances  as  cannot  but  endanger 
the  public  peace,  and  raise  fears  and 
jealousies  among  the  King’s  subjects, 
was  an  unlawful  assembly.”  And  he 
adduced,  as  an  exemplification  of  his 
opinion,  **  persons  meeting  together 
armed,  in  a warlike  manner.”  That, 
however,  was  not  essentially  necessary 
to  constitute  an  unlawful  assembly. 
Taking  all  the  circumstances  together, 
if  a meeting  M endangered  the  public 
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peace,”  and  tended  to  raise  fears  and 
jealousies  among  his  Majesty's  sub- 
jects,” it  was  an  unlawful  assembly, 
although  the  people  did  not  appear 
armed.  Therefore,  one  of  the  questions 
the  Jury  would  have  to  decide  was, 
whether  the  meeting  now  under  con- 
sideration consisted  of  such  numbers 
of  people,  and  was  called  together  un- 
der such  circumstances,  as  could  not 
but  endanger  the  public  peace  ? It 
might  be,  that,  in  a very  large  assem- 
bly, there  were  many  persons  entirely 
innocent  of  any  improper  object.  They 
might  meet  for  what  was  a strictly 
lawful  purpose ; and  yet  there  might, 
in  that  meeting,  be  many  other  per- 
sons illegally  assembled,  who  might 
wish  to  make  the  innocent  parties  the 
instruments  in  their  hands  for  effecting 
their  unlawful  purposes.  Now,  he  had 
no  difficulty  in  stating,  that,  in  all 
cases  of  unlawful  assembly,  they  were 
to  look  to  the  purpose  for  which  the 
people  met,  the  manner  in  which  they 
came,  and  the  means  which  they  were 
using  to  effect  their  proposed  object. 
All  these  were  circumstances  which 
the  Jury  were  bound  to  take  into  con- 
sideration. He  had  no  hesitation  in 
stating  to  them,  that  it  was  not  be- 
cause a meeting  was  composed  of 
60,000  persons,  or  because  it  was  a 
body  containing  women  and  children, 
that  therefore  it  was  an  unlawful  as- 
sembly. That  number  of  persons 
might  meet  under  such  circumstances 
as  were  not  calculated  to  raise  terrors, 
fears,  or  jealousies,  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  in  the  neighbourhood.  But  in 
an  assembly  so  constituted,  and  met 
for  a perfectly  legal  purpose,  if  any 
individuals  introduced  themselves  ille- 
gally in  order  to  give  to  that  meeting 
an  undue  direction,  which  would  pro- 
duce terror  in  the  minds  of  his  Majes- 
ty’s subjects,  although  59,000  persons 
out  of  a meeting  of  60,000  were  com- 
pletely innocent,  yet  there  might  be 
12  or  20  illegally  met  there,  and  those 


12  or  20  would  be  liable  to  be  tried 
on  the  ground  of  having  illegally  as- 
sembled. 

. The  learned  Judge  proceeded  to  re- 
capitulate the  evidence  adduced  in  the 
course  of  this  interesting  trial,  briefly 
commenting  on  it  as  he  went  on.  He 
observed,  that  a meeting  of  60,000 
persons,  if  they  all  came  to  a certain 
point,  with  a common  knowledge  of 
what  was  to  be  done,  might  create 
terror.  With  respect  to  the  banners, 
those  only  who  showed  that  they  were 
favourable  to  any  motto  inscribed  on 
them,  by  carrying,  or  immediately 
marching  under  them,  could  be  consi- 
dered as  liable  to  any  penalty  which 
the  illegal  nature  of  any  of  their  in- 
scriptions might  warrant.  It  was  given, 
he  observed,  in  evidence,  that  Moor- 
house  was  a religious  man,  and  con- 
stantly read  the  Bible  to  his  family— 
a fact  stated  to  induce  the  inference 
that  he  would  not  be  guilty  of  an  ille- 
gal or  immoral  act.  It  was  also  stated, 
that  Mrs  Moorhouse,  though  in  the 
family  way,  went  through  the  crowd; 
and  it  was  not  likely,  if  danger  had 
been  apprehended,  that  her  husband 
would  have  permitted  her  to  attend. 
With  respect  to  persons  walking  in 
the  military  step,  to  which  several  wit- 
nesses had  sworn,  it  could  not  affect 
the  persons  charged,  unless  they  were 
proved  to  have  been  cognizant  of  the 
fact.  With  respect  to  the  inscription, 
“Equal Representation  orDeath,  “if  it 
meant  that  those  who  adhered  to  such 
a standard  would  lose  their  lives,  un- 
less they  procured  what  they  deemed 
“ equal  representation,”  it  amounted 
to  sedition  ; but  if,  as  Mr  Hunt  ex- 
plained it,  the  inscription  merely  meant, 
that  if  the  people  did  not  procure 
“ equal  representation"  they  would  be 
starved  to  death,  it  would  not  come 
within thecharacterof  sedition.  Again, 
the  inscription  of  “ No  Corn  Laws” 
left  the  Jury  to  consider  whether 
the  meaning  of  it  was,  that  the  corn 
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laws  were  so  oppressive,  that  every 
means,  legal  or  illegal,  were  to  be  ta- 
ken, in  order  to  get  rid  of  them  ; or 
whether  it  was  a mere  expression  of 
disapprobation.  In  the  former  case, 
it  would  certainly  be  sedition,  in  the 
latter,  it  would  not.  As  to  the  cap  of 
liberty,  it  was  one  of  the  insignia  of 
the  crown  ; and  when  the  King  went 
to  parliament,  an  officer  of  state  al- 
ways bore  it  before  him.  It  did  not, 
therefore,  of  necessity,  mean  any  thing 
seditious.  With  respect  to  any  stop- 
page of  business  occasioned  by  the 
meeting,  it  was  positively  sworn  by  a 
great  mass  of  evidence  for  the  defend- 
ants, that  it  was  not  at  all  interrupted; 
and  certainly,  if  any  interruption  of 
business  had  taken  place  in  a great 
town  like  Manchester,  it  would  have 
been  easy  to  have  called  evidence  to 
that  fact.  The  phrase  sworn  to  by 
one  of  the  witnesses,  as  having  been 
used  by  a person  going  to  the  meet- 
ing, namely,  that  they  would  “ make 
a Moscow  of  Manchester,"  seemed  to 
be  inconsistent  with  the  general  inten- 
tion expressed  by  the  reformers  on 
that  day.  There  was  every  reason  to 
believe  that  Mr  Entwistle  was  mista- 
ken in  the  expression  of  Hunt  about 
their  enemies,  as  applied  to  the  sol- 
diers. With  regard  to  the  shout  set 
up  when  the  military  appeared,  it 
might  be  the  shout  of  consciousness 
of  innocence,  and  a determination  to 
remain  on  that  consciousness,  or  it 
might  be  the  shout  of  intimidation. 
Its  nature  was  to  be  determined  by 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  ut- 
tered. There  was  no  other  witness 
that  spoke  to  threatening  expressions 
but  Mr  Francis  Phillips.  The  multi- 
tude round  the  hustings  appeared  to 
this  witness  disciplined  troops,  ready 
to  protect  Hunt  in  case  of  any  molest- 
ation. If  he  had  a false  impression  in 
this  case,  he  might  in  another,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  no  evidence  that 
the  multitude  were  ready  to  fight,  as 


the  majority  of  them  had  no  arms,  the 
most  of  them  being  even  without  sticks. 
With  regard  to  Mr  Hulton,  the  ma- 
gistrate, it  was  to  be  considered  that 
he  was  not  in  that  situation  which  en- 
abled him  to  observe  so  accurately 
what  passed  as  many  of  those  whose 
evidence  negatived  the  throwing  of 
sticks,  stones,  and  brick-bats.  Situ- 
ated as  Mr  H.  was,  and  having  heard 
of  drillings,  & c.  he  might  be  agitated, 
and  not  cool  during  the  time  he  was 
considering  that  he  might  become 
highly  criminal  if  he  suffered  such  pro- 
ceedings to  go  to  such  length  as  to 
endanger  the  peace  of  the  town.  The 
depositions  submitted  to  Mr  H.,  had 
there  been  a million  of  them,  could  be 
of  no  avail,  for  the  Jury  were  bound 
alone  to  attend  to  viva  voce  evidence, 
given  in  open  Court.  Nadin’s  state- 
ment to  Mr  Hulton  might  justify  the 
latter  in  issuing  the  warrant,  but  Na- 
din  had  not  been  produced  to  prove 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  act- 
ed ; neither  had  any  of  the  magistrates 
been  brought  forward  in  corroboration 
of  Mr  Hulton's  evidence  ; and  sitting 
there,  as  he  (the  Judge)  was,  to  ad- 
minister equal  justice  to  all,  it  >vas  his 
duty  to  tell  them,  if  the  omission 
were  calculated  to  raise  a doubt  in  the 
minds  of  the  Jury,  the  defendants  were 
most  certainly  entitled  to  the  benefit 
of  that  doubt.  To  him  it  appeared, 
if  the  evidence  of  the  several  witnesses 
were  to  be  believed,  that  the  conduct 
of  the  meeting  was  peaceable  ; and  if 
those  who  attended  it  were  innocent 
in  their  intentions  in  going  to  the 
meeting,  they  committed  no  offence  in 
so  doing.  It  appeared,  from  the  evi- 
dence of  a number  of  witnesses  (whom 
his  Lordship  enumerated)  that  the 
people  went  peaceably  along — that 

there  were  women  and  children  mixed 

• 

up  with  them ; and  it  would  be  for 
the  Jury  to  consider  how  far  their  in- 
tentions must  have  been  peaceable, 
when  many  of  them  thus  brought  their 
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wires  and  daughters  with  them.  As  to 
their  having  cheered  on  the  field,  or  at 
the  appearance  of  the  soldiers,  they 
had  a perfect  right  to  do  so  ; and  un- 
less the  cheers  were  those  of  defiance, 
they  we^e  quite  innocent.  Several  of 
the  witnesses  (for  the  defence),  indeed 
all  of  them  who  spoke  of  those  cheers, 
looked  upon  them,  not  as  cheers  of 
defiance,  but  as  proceeding  from  a 
consciousness  of  innocence.  Many  of 
the  persons,  even  the  w'omen,  when 
they  saw  the  soldiers,  looked  upon 
their  approach  as  in  no  manner  hostile 
to  their  meeting.  When  his  lordship, 
in  summing  up  the  evidence  of  Mr 
Tyas,  came  to  that  part  which  men- 
tioned the  hissing  opposite  the  Police- 
Office, 

Mr  Hunt  requested  that  his  lord- 
ship  would  recollect,  that  neither  he 
nor  Johnson  had  given  any  directions 
or  encouragement  to  the  people  to 
hiss. 

His  lordship  said  that  he  was  about 
to  state  that  fact  to  the  Jury. 

Having  gone  through  the  evidence 
of  several  other  witnesses,  his  lordship 
again  called  the  attention  of  the  Jury 
to  the  peaceable  conduct  of  the  meet- 
ing on  the  16th,  and  the  fact  that  no 
person  had  been  called  to  prove  that 
any  act  of  violence  had  been  commit- 
ted before  the  'cavalry  came.  They 
would  recollect  that  there  was  no  in- 
terruption of  business  on  that  day,  and 
this  would  materially  influence  them 
in  the  judgment  they  should  form, 
whether  immediate  or  remote  danger 
was  to  be  feared.  On  the  part  of  the 
Crown  it  was  suggested — that  it  might 
possibly  have  been  so — that  an  imme- 
diate disturbance  was  not  the  object 
of  the  parties  accused,  but  that  they 
looked  to  the  future  power  of  some 
mischief.  It  would  be  for  the  consi- 
deration of  the  Jury  to  inquire  how 
far  this  was  proved  by  the  evidence. 
The  next  question  was,  whether  the 
meeting  was  unlawful  as  to  the  inten- 


tions of  any,  and  which  of  the  defend- 
ants.  In  looking  at  the  case  in  this 
view,  it  was  necessary  to  examine  the 
actions  of  the  several  parties.  The 
meeting  was  admitted  on  all  hands  to 
have  been  very  large,  and  one  of  the 
charges  against  the  defendants  was, 
that  they  had  attempted  to  excite,  in 
the  minds  of  those  present,  disaffec- 
tion  and  discontent,  and  to  produce  a 
hatred  and  contempt  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country,  as  by  law  esta- 
blished. Let  the  Jury  look  at  the 
facts.  It  was  said  that  this  meeting 
was  called  by  700  housekeepers.  How- 
ever, no  one  of  those  persons  had  been 
called  to  prove  that  fact ; and  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  really  was  called, 
or  by  whom  the  notice  was  given,  the 
Court  and  the  Jury  were  left  in  the 
dark.  Mr  Hunt,  it  appeared,  had  re- 
cently  before  this  been  at  a meeting  at 
Smithfield,  where  certain  resolutions 
had  been  agreed  to.  From  thence,  or 
at  least  soon  after,  he  was  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Manchester.  He 
was  there  before  the  time  at  which 
the  meeting  of  the  9th  was  to  have 
taken  place.  Now,  if  Mr  Hunt  had 
intended  to  propose  resolutions  at  the 
meeting  of  the  16th,  similar  to  those 
which  he  had  proposed  at  the  Smith- 
field  meeting,  it  would  be  for  the  Jury 
to  say  how  far  they  would  be  likely 
to  excite  discontent  and  disaffection  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  were  assem- 
bled. He  would  leave  this  part  of  the 
question  entirely  to  them,  with  only 
this  observation  — that  if  Mr  Hunt 
had  such  object,  and  that  the  resolu- 
tions were  calculated  to  excite  discon- 
tent, then  quoad  Mr  Hunt,  the  meeting 
would  be  illegal ; and  if  he  communi- 
cated such  intentions  to  any  others, 
and  that  they  approved  of  them,  then 
there  would  be  a conspiracy ; and  if 
any  three  of  them  went  to  the  meeting 
with  such  intent,  the  meeting  would, 
as  far  as  they  were  concerned,  be  ille- 
gal j for  the  law  said,  “ three,  or  more 
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persons.*’  The  Court  and  the  Jury 
went,  not  only  on  what  was  proved, 
but  what  might  be  proved,  and  no 
evidence  had  been  offered  that  it  was 
intended  to  submit  any  other  resolu- 
tions to  the  Court.  With  respect  to 
the  flags  which  were  carried,  it  was 
important  for  the  Jury  to  look  at 
the  inscriptions  which  were  on  them. 
There  were  Universal  Suffrage,” 
“ Annual  Parliaments,”  and  u Vote 
by  Ballot,"  “ No  Corn-laws."  Now, 
if  the  words  “ no  corn-laws"  meant 
only  that  the  laws  on  the  importation 
of  corn  should  be  repealed,  nothing 
was  more  harmless  than  the  inscrip- 
tion. The  criminality  of  the  motto 
would  be  in  wishing  to  have  them  so 
repealed  by  threat  or  force.  Neither 
was  there  any  harm  in  the  words 
il  Unite  and  be  free,”  unless  the  Jury 
believed  that  there  was  a bad  inten- 
tion in  calling  for  such  union.  The 
next  inscription  was  “ Taxation  with- 
out representation  is  unjust  and  tyran- 
nical." If  by  this  was  meant  that  it 
would  be  unjust  and  tyrannical  to  tax 
any  man  who  had  not  a vote  for  a 
member  of  parliament,  it  would  be 
unlawful,  and  calculated  to  excite  dis- 
affection in  the  minds  of  those  who 
were  present,  a great  body  of  whom 
had  not  votes.  But  it  was  quite  an 
error  to  suppose^that  any  man  in  the 
country  was  unrepresented.  Every 
member  of  parliament  not  only  repre- 
sented the  particular  place  for  which 
he  was  chosen,  but  also  the  whole  of 
the  kingdom,  and  it  was  his  duty  to 
attend  to  the  interest  of  the  country  at 
large.  Another  banner  had  the  in- 
scription, " Labour  is  the  source  of 
wealth.”  So  it  was,  and  so  he  hoped 
it  would  long  continue  to  be,  and  that 
those  who  acquired  wealth  by  their 
honest  labour  should  enjoy  it,  and 
transmit  it  down  . to  their  posterity. 
The  next  flag  had  the  inscription, 
‘‘  Let  us  die  like  men,  and  not  be  sold 
as  slaves.”  Surely  there  were  no  slaves 


in  this  country ; and  if  the  inscription 
me?nt  to  convey  that  anv  portion  of 
the  people  were  sold  as  slaves,  such  a 
meaning  would  be  calculated  to  excite 
discontent.  The  banner  of  Bamford's 
party  bore  M Parliaments  annual,*'  and 
“ Suffrage  universal,”  “ Unity  and 
strength.”  If  any  of  those  banners 
were  meant  to  convey  to  the  eye  what 
in  such  a meeting  no  voice  could  con- 
vey to  the  ear — if  they  meant  that  the 
people  should  be  disaffected  or  discon- 
tented till  they  had  obtained  those  ob- 
jects— then  the  parties  who  bore  the 
flags,  and  those  who  marched  with 
them,  would  be  guilty  of  an  illegal 
act,  and  the  meeting,  as  far  as  they 
were  concerned,  would  be  illegal.  He 
would  now  come  to  another  part  of 
the  evidence — to  the  training  and  dril- 
ling ; and  he  should  tell  them,  that  if 
the  object  of  both  was  to  produce 
greater  order  and  regularity  in  those 
who  attended  the  meeting  on  the  16th, 
it  was  perfectly  harmless  : but  if  it  was 
intended,  by  giving  this  regularity,  to 
give  a greater  degree  of  strength  to 
the  party,  and  thereby  to  overawe  the 
government,  or  to  gain  confidence  to 
any  seditious  opinions  to  procure  a le- 
gal object  by  motives  of  fear,  then  it 
would  have  been  illegal,  and  the  meet- 
ing at  which  they  assembled  after  such 
training  would  be  illegal  also.  It  would 
be  criminal  as  to  all  those  who  were 
concerned  in  training  for  such  an  ob- 
ject, though  there  might  be  thousands 
• of  others  attending  it  who  knew  no- 
thing of  such  motives,  and  whose  pur- 
pose was  quite  legal. 

Now,  as  to  the  part  which  each  in- 
dividual took  in  the  meeting  : — First, 
Mr  Hunt  came  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Manchester.  He  was  met  at  Bul- 
lock-Smithy by  Moorhouse,  and  h« 
went  to  Manchester  on  the  9th,  where 
he  addressed  the  people,  certainly  not 
in  a manner  respectful  to  the  magis- 
trates. He  remains  in  the  neighbourt 
hood  till  the  16th,  and  nobody  kneW 
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how  he  spent  his  time  till  then  ; at 
least  it  was  not  in  evidence,  any  far- 
ther than  that  he  was  at  Johnson’s.  It 
was  a question  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Jury,  whether  he  intended  to  pro- 
pose the  resolutions  carried  at  Smith- 
field  ; at  all  events,  he  had  offered  no 
evidence  to  shew  that  he  had  any 
others.  Mr  Hunt  and  Johnson  were 
both  present  when  the  people  hissed 
at  Murray’s  and  at  the  police  ; but  it 
did  not  appear  that  either  of  them  had 
advised  or  encouraged  it.  Johnson  was 
on  the  hustings,  and  proposed  Mr 
Hunt  as  chairman  ; and  it  would  be 
for  the  Jury  to  say,  how  far  he  was 
likely  to  know  the  resolutions  which 
were  intended  to  be  proposed.  This 
would  entirely  depend  on  their  opinion 
of  his  intentions.  He  next  came  to 
Moorhouse,  and  certainly  he  appeared 
to  have  had  less  participation  m what 
had  passed  than  all  the  others.  The 
Jury  would  look  at  his  case,  and, 
judging  by  his  acts,  would  see  how  far 
he  was  connected  with  what  was  done. 
Conjecture  would  not  be  sufficient 
against  him,  and  if  only  such  existed, 
he  was  entitled  to  an  acquittal.  The 
Jury  would  next  look  at  the  case  of 
Swift,  and  see  how  far  he  w'as  con- 
nected with  any  previous  motives.  It 
appeared  from  the  evidence  of  Mr 
Henry  Orton,  a reporter,  that  Swift 
was  present,  and  exhorted  the  meeting 
to  be  peaceable  ; but  then  this  was  on 
the  testimony  of  a witness  whose  re- 
collection as  to  other  points  was  at 
least  questionable.  He  (Mr  Justice 
Bayley)  had  before  told  the  Jury,  that 
evidence  of  words  from  recollection  of 
this  kind  ought  to  be  looked  at  with 
caution.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that 
Mr  Orton  told  any  thing  which  he 
(Orton)  did  not  believe,  but  the  Jury 
would  do  well  to  consider  whether  his 
recollection  of  what  passed  was  the 
most  accurate.  He  next  came  to 
Healy  ; and  if  the  Jury  believed  that 
he  meant  to  impress  on  the  minds  of 


the  people  that  they  should  have  any 
change  in  the  representation  by  means 
of  force  or  threats,  he  would  be  guilty. 
As  to  the  words,  44  No  Corn-Laws,” 
as  he  had  said  before,  that  was  a point 
on  which  much  difference  of  opinion 
existed  in  the  country,  and  a wish  to 
have  them  repealed  could  not  be  cri- 
minal. But  the  words,  “ Taxation 
without  representation  is  unjust  and 
tyrannical,”  were,  if  they  bore  the 
meaning  he  had  before  said,  calculated 
to  excite  disaffection,  and  would,  in 
that  case,  be  illegal.  Bamford,  it  ap- 
peared, headed  a party  ; but  if  the 
banners  which  were  borne  by  that 

nwere  not  calculated  to  excite 
ection,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
manner  or  conduct  of  the  people  to 
excite  alarm.  As  to  Wylde,  he  was 
at  the  head  of  another  party,  but  the 
banners  which  they  bore  were  not  spe- 
cified, and  therefore  it  could  not  be 
known  whether  they  were  of  a dan- 
gerous tendency  or  not.  Jones  was 
proved  to  have  been  on  the  hustings, 
but  it  would  be  for  the  Jury  to  say 
whether  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing  them  or  not.  It  appeared 
he  had  used  the  word  14  enemies”  in 
one  of  his  speeches  to  the  people.  He 
(Mr  Justice  Bayley)  was  sorry  for  it. 
That  word  should  not  be  applied  by 
any  one  set  of  men  in  this  country  to 
another,  where  all  ought  to  be  united 
in  one  common  bond  of  amity  and  union. 

It  was  very  near  twelve  o'clock 
when  his  lordship  concluded  ; and,  in 
a few  minutes  after,  the  Jury  retired; 
and,  after  consulting  together  for  five 
hours,  returned  into  Court  at  five  o’- 
clock. The  Foreman  held  a paper  in 
his  hand,  and  said  the  Jury  had  agreed 
upon  their  verdict,  which  he  read  as 
follows  — 

“ Moorhouse,  Jones,  Wild,  Swift, 
Saxton — Not  Guilty. — Henry  Hunt, 
Joseph  Johnson,  John  Knight,  Jo- 
seph Healy,  and  Samnel  Bamford — 
Guilty  of  assembling  with  unlawful 
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banners  an  unlawful  assembly,  for  the 
purpose  of  moving  and  inciting  the 
liege  subjects  of  our  Sovereign  Lord 
the  King  into  contempt  and  hatred  of 
the  Government  and  Constitution  of 
the  realm,  as  by  law  established,  and 
attending  of  the  same." 

Mr  Justice  Bayley.  “ Do  you  mean 
that  they  themselves  intended  to  in- 
cite ?” — The  Foreman.  “ Yes." — Mr 
Littledale.  u This  verdict  must  be  ta- 
ken on  the  fourth  count." — Mr  Jus- 
tice Bayley.  “ Let  the  verdict  be  so 
recorded.  You  find,  gentlemen,  on 
such  counts  as  the  words  of  your  ver- 
dict are  applicable  to.  You  do  not 
mean  to  find  that  they  created  terror, 
or  incited  it  in  the  minds  of  the  liege 
subjects  of  our  King?” — The  Fore- 
man. “ We  meant,  my  lord,  to  find 
on  the  first  count,  omitting  a few 
words." — The  learned  Judge  then  re- 
quested they  would  retire  and  look 
over  the  counts  of  the  indictments 
again,  and  say  to  which  count  they 
meant  to  apply  their  verdict. 

The  Jury  withdrew  for  a few  mi- 
nutes, and  returned  with  a verdict  of 
Guilty  generally  on  the  fourth  count, 
and  Not  Guilty  upon  the  remaining 
counts.— Mr  Justice  Bayley.  “ I take 
it  for  granted  the  defendants  are  still 
under  recognizances.”  — Mr  Hunt. 

We  are,  my  lord.” — Mr  Justice 
Bayley.  “ Then  let  them  now  addi- 
tionally, in  Court,  enter  into  their  own 
recognizances  to  keep  the  peace  and 

food  behaviour  for  six  months,  Mr 
lunt  in  the  sum  of  2000/.,  Mr  John- 
son of  1000/.,  Knight,  Bamford,  and 
Healy,  500/.  each. 

The  parties  immediately  entered  in- 
to their  several  recognizances. 

Mr  Hunt  said,  he  meant  to  take  the 
sense  of  the  Court  of  King’s-bench 
upon  the  legality  of  the  verdict. 

Mr  Hunt,  according  to  the  notice 
he  had  given,  moved  on  the  26th  of 


April  for  a new  trial  in  the  Court  of 
King’s-bench.  Oq  his  presenting  him- 
self, the  Chief  Justice  called  upon  him 
to  state  the  grounds  on  which  this  mo- 
tion was  made. 

Mr  Hunt. — The  first  ground,  my 
lord,  is  a misapprehension  of  the 
learned  Judge,  in  rejecting  evidence 
which  ought  to  have  been  received. 

The  Lord  Chief-Justice.— That 
was  evidence  tendered  on  your  part,  I 
presume. 

Mr  Hunt. — Exactly  so,  my  lord  ; 
and  also  in  preventing  me  from  getting 
the  same  point  out,  by  the  cross-ex- 
amination of  the  witnesses  for  the  pro- 
secution. 

The  Lord  Chief-Justice. — What 
was  the  general  nature  of  the  evidence  ? 

Mr  Hunt.— It  was  evidence  as  to 
the  acts  of  aggression — of  cutting, 
maiming,  and  killing,  committed  by 
the  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  and  other  mi- 
litary, upon  the  persons  of  those  who 
attended  the  meeting. 

The  Lord  Chief-Justice. — At  Man- 
chester, I suppose  ? What  is  your  next 
point  ? 

Mr  Hunt. — The  next  point  is,  my 
lord,  the  learned  Judge’s  admitting 
evidence  which,  I say,  ought  to  have 
been  rejected. 

The  Lord  Chief-Justice.— What 
species  of  evidence  was  that  ? 

Mr  Hunt. — Certain  resolutions  of  a 
meeting  held  in  Smithfield,  my  lord. 

The  Lord  Chief.Justice. — Any 
thing  else,  Mr  Hunt  ? 

Mr  Hunt. — Yes,  my  lord.  The 
admission  of  evidence  of  certain  train- 
ings and  drillings  at  a place  called 
White-moss.  The  third  point  is  a 
misdirection  of  the  Judge,  which  arose 
in  consequence  of  these  points. 

The  Lord  Chief-Justice. — That 
is,  these  rejections  and  admissions  of 
certain  evidence  ? 

Mr  Hunt. — Yes,  my  lord. 

Mr  Justice  Bayley. — You  mean, 
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Mr  Hunt,  for  putting  to  the  Jury, 
point9  as  arising  by  inference  out  of 
the  evidence  bo  admitted  ? 

Mr  Hunt. — Precisely  so,  my  lord. 
The  fourth  ground  is,  that  the  Jury 
gave  a verdict  contrary  to  evidence. 

The  Lord  Chief- Justice. — Have 
you  any  other  ground  ? 

Mr  Hunt. — Yes,  my  lord  ; I have 
a fifth  and  last  ground.  It  is,  that  the 
Jury  gave  a verdict  contrary  to  the 
direction  of  the  learned  Judge. 

The  Lord  Chief- Justice. — Are  those 
all  the  points  ? 

Mr  Hunt. — They  are,  my  lord. 

The  Chief  Justice  then  stated  it  to 
be  necessary  that  his  brother  Bayley 
should  read  over  all  the  minutes  of  the 
trial.  Accordingly,  in  the  course  of 
the  present  and  successive  days,  this 
was  done,  and  Mr  Hunt  pleaded  at 
great  length  his  right  to  a new  trial. 

On  the  8th  May,  the  Chief  Justice 
pronounced  his  opinion  as  follows  : 
Although  this  matter  has  occupied 
a considerable  portion  of  that  time  and 
attention  which  is  dedicated  to  the  ge- 
neral administration  of  justice,  it  has 
not  presented  to  my  mind  any  doubt 
whatever ; and  I will  deliver  my  opi- 
nion upon  the  several  points  with  as 
much  brevity  as  possible. 

The  first  objection  taken  by  the  de- 
fendants was  to  the  rejection  of  evi- 
dence as  to  the  supposed  misconduct 
of  the  military  in  the  dispersion  of  the 
meeting  ; and,  in  my  opinion,  that 
evidence  was  perfectly  irrelevant  to 
the  matter  in  issue.  The  matter  in 
issue  was  the  object  or  purpose  of  the 
assembly,  and  the  conduct  of  the  peo- 
ple prior  to  the  dispersion.  The  con- 
duct of  those  who  dispersed  the  meet- 
ing could  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
object,  because  that  object  existed  be- 
fore the  meeting  assembled.  No  evi- 
dence which  went  to  prove  the  con- 
duct of  the  persons  assembled  was  re- 
jected ; on  the  contrary,  witness  after 


witness  was  called,  who  spoke  to  the 
propriety  and  peaceableness  of  that 
conduct  up  to  the  time  when  the  mi- 
litary arrived ; and  I am  therefore  of 
opinion  that  the  evidence  in  question 
was  properly  rejected.  If,  however, 
any  doubt  upon  that  point  could  exist, 
the  verdict  of  the  Jury,  narrowing  the 
charge  to  the  fourth  count*  would  re- 
move that  doubt  altogether,  because 
that  count  does  not  charge  the  defend- 
ants with  any  violence  at  the  time  of 
the  meeting. 

The  second  point  of  objection  is  to 
the  admission  of  the  resolutions  of  the 
Smithfield  meeting;  and  the  objections 
to  this  point  of  evidence  are  twofold : 
first,  that  the  best  evidence  was  not 
produced  which  the  circumstances 
might  have  afforded ; and,  second,  that 
no  evidence  ought  to  have  been  admit- 
ted upon  the  subject.  With  respect 
to  the  first  of  these  objections,  the  pa- 
pers which  were  produced  were  pro- 
ved to  have  been  received  from  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  defendants  at  the 
time  of  the  meeting,  as  the  resolutions 
which  were  to  be  passed  at  the  meet- 
ing ; and  therefore,  as  against  that  de- 
fendant, no  better  evidence  could  exist. 
With  regard  to  the  latter  objection,  it 
was  in  proof  that  these  resolutions  had 
been  recently  proposed  by  that  defend- 
ant at  a very  numerous  meeting  held 
for  the  alleged  purpose  of  parliament- 
ary reform— the  avowed  purpose  of  the 
meeting  in  question — at  which  that 
same  defendant,  a stranger  in  Manches- 
ter, was  invited  to  take  the  chair ; and, 
as  regarded  the  question  of  intention, 
I have  no  doubt  that  it  was  competent 
to  shew,  as  against  that  defendant, that 
at  a similar  meeting,  held  for  an  object 
professedly  similar,  such  matter  bac 
been  proposed  under  his  immediate  in- 
. spection.  The  effect  of  that  evidence 
was  left  to  the  Jury  : it  certainly  did 
amount  to  a declaration,  by  the  de- 
fendant, of  his  opinions  upon  the  sub- 
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ject  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  The 
third  objection  was  to  the  reception  of 
that  evidence  which  regarded  the  train- 
ing and  drilling,  and  the  assault  at 
White-moss.  The  question  submitted 
to  the  Jury  upon  this  head  presented 
two  points  : first,  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  assembly  ; and,  second,  the 
particular  case  of  each  individual  char- 
ged, as  connected  with  that  general 
character.  Now  it  was  proved  by  the 
evidence,  that  a very  considerable  part 
of  the  persons  assembled,  and  indeed 
all  who  came  from  a distance,  came  to 
the  meeting  in  large  bodies,  in  organi- 
zed bodies,  and  with  a military  step 
and  movement.  The  conclusion  which 
would  naturally  be  drawn  from  such 
appearances  was  a point  for  the  consi- 
deration of  the  Jury  ; and  no  reason- 
able person  will  say  that  that  point 
was  left  to  the  Jury  in  a manner  more 
unfavourable  to  the  defendants  than 
was  warranted  by  the  circumstances. 
It  is  also  proper  to  state,  that  at  the 
particular  place  from  which  one  of 
these  large  bodies  came,  persons  had 
been  formed  and  trained  to  marching 
and  military  movements ; and  that  these 
same  persons  had  violently  ill-treated 
certain  individuals,  whom  they  called 
spies,  and  had  made  one  of  those  indi- 
viduals take  an  oath  that  he  never 
would  be  a King’s  man  or  name  the 
King  again  ; and  that  some  of  the  per- 
sons who  composed  the  Manchester 
meeting  expressed  their  hatred  to  this 
man,  by  hissing  and  hooting  as  they 
passed  his  house.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  I think,  that  this  evidence  form- 
ed matter  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Jury.  With  respect  to  the  last  point— 
the  reception  of  evidence  as  to  the  in- 
scription upon  the  flags  or  banners — I 
think  it  was  not  necessary  eitherto  pro- 
duce those  flags,  or  to  give  qotice  to  the 
defendants  to  produce  them.  Those 
cases  in  which  the  actual  production 
of  writings  has  been  required,  are  wide- 
ly different  from  the  present  case.  I 


am  not  aware  that  the  evidence  of  eye-* 
witnesses  as  to  flags  exposed  to  public 
view  was  ever  called  in  question  until 
now.  Inscriptions,  under  such  circum- 
stances, are  public  expressions  of  the 
sentiments  of  those  persons  who  bear 
or  who  adopt  them.  If  it  were  to  be 
held  that  words  so  exhibited  could  not 
be  proved  unless  by  the  actual  produc- 
tion of  the  flags,  why  should  the  wit- 
ness be  allowed  to  state  the  colour  of 
the  flag,  or  even  to  say  that  he  saw  the 
flag  at  all  ? because,  according  to  Mr 
Hunt’s  argument  upon  each  of  those 
points,  the  production  would  be  the 
best  evidence  ; and  if  parole  evidence 
under  any  circumstances  ought  to  be 
received,  I think  it  was  good  evidence  . 
in  the  present  case,  notwithstanding 
the  assertion  that  some  of  the  banners 
were  at  the  time  of  the  trial  in  the 
custody  of  a constable  at  York  ; be- 
cause, even  taking  this  to  be  the  fact, 
if  the  flags  had  been  produced,  then 
the  prosecutors  might  have  been  call- 
ed upon  to  prove  that  the  flags  produ- 
ced were  the  same  flags  taken  at  the 
meeting ; to  deduce  them  from  hand 
to  hand  ; and,  in  case  one  step  should 
fail,  the  evidence  must  be  rejected  al- 
together. To  require  such  proof  would 
be  unreasonable,  and  to  give  it,  in  many 
cases,  impossible.  Having  now  dis- 
posed of  these  objections  to  the  law 
laid  down  in  the  case,  1 shall  take  no 
notice  of  what  has  been  called  misdirec- 
tion as  to  this  or  that  particular  point ; 

I shall  only  say,  generally,  that  the 
whole  effect  of  the  evidence  appears  to 
me  to  have  been  left  most  properly  to 
the  Jury : that  the  Jury  were  not  di- 
rected to  presume  against  the  defend- 
ants any  thing  which  was  not  well 
warranted  by  the  evidence  ; and  that 
they  have  not  come  to  any  conclusion 
which  the  nature  of  that  evidence  did 
not  fully  justify.  I therefore  think  that 
this  is  not  a case  in  which  a rule  to  shew 
cause  should  be  granted. 

On  the  I5th  May,  the  defendants 
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were  called  up  to  receive  judgment. 
Affidavits  were  put  in,  and  a speech  of 
considerable  length  made  by  Mr  Hunt 
in  mitigation  of  punishment. 

• Mr  Justice  Bayley,  in  pronouncing 
the  judgment  of  the  Court,  went  at 

freat  length  into  the  detail  of  the  case. 

rom  the  great  number  of  persons  who 
attended  the  meeting  of  the  16th  Au- 
gust, that  meeting  could  scarcely  be 
considered  a deliberative  assembly.  The 
probability  was,  that,  in  a meeting  of 
such  magnitude,  individuals  would  ra- 
ther be  taught  their  grievances  by  the 
persons  who  presided  than  state  the 
grievances  which  they  actually  endu- 
red, and  that  the  remedies  resolved  up- 
on would  be  provided  in  the  same  man- 
ner. His  lordship  then  adverted  to  the 
question  as  to  the  resolutions.  If  the 
resolutions  to  be  passed  at  the  Man- 
chester meeting  were  the  Smithfield  re- 
solutions, no  one  could  entertain  any 
doubt  of  the  effect  which  such  propo- 
sals were  calculated  to  produce  upon 
such  an  assembly.  If  it  was  intend- 
ed to  pass  different  resolutions,  it  had 
been  competent  to  the  defendants  to 
shew,  by  evidence  or  by  affidavits, 
what  these  resolutions  were.  The 
learned  Judge  concluded  his  address 
by  observing  that  the  Court  had  not 
been  inattentive  to  the  affidavits  of 
the  defendants,  and  proceeded  to  pass 
sentence. • 

The  sentence  of  the  Court  was,  that 
Mr  Hunt  should  be  imprisoned  in  II- 
chester  gaol  for  the  term  of  two  years 
and  six  months.  At  the  expiration  of 
that  time  to  find  sureties  for  his  good 
behaviour  during  a further  term  of  five 
years,  himself  in  1000/.  and  two  other 
persons  in  500/.  each.  Johnston,  Healy, 
and  Bamford,  to  be  imprisoned  in  Lin- 
coln-goal  for  the  period  of  one  year, 
and,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  each 
to  enter  into  sureties  for  his  good  be- 
haviour during  five  years,  himself  in 
200/.  and  two  other  persons  in  100/. 
each* 


Mr  Hunt  wished  to  know  whether 
his  confinement  was  to  be  solitary  con- 
finement. 

Mr  Justice  Bayley  replied,  that 
the  Court  made  no  such  order.  He 
had  no  doubt  that  every  proper  atten- 
tion would  be  paid  to  the  convenience 
of  the  defendants  ; and,  if  cause  of 
complaint  should  arise,  that  complaint 
would  be  attended  to. 


Sir  Francis  Burdett,  for  Libfl, 

CONTAINED  IN  A LETTER  TO  HIS 

Constituents,  on  the  Manches- 
ter Proceedings. 

Leicester , March  c2Sd. 

The  Jury  being  impanelled,  Mr 
Balguy  opened  the  proceeding.  He 
stated,  that  this  was  an  information 
filed  by  his  Majesty's  Attorney- Gene- 
ral against  the  defendant.  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  for  a libel.  The  first  count 
charged,  that  the  defendant,  being  an 
ill-disposed  person,  and  intending  to 
excite  hatred  and  contempt  of  his  Ma- 
jesty’s Government,  and  particularly 
among  the  soldiers  of  the  King,  and 
wishing  to  have  it  believed  that  cer- 
tain troops  of  the  King,  on  the  16th 
of  August,  1819,  wantonly  and  cruel- 
ly cut  down  certain  of  his  Majesty’s 
subjects,  did,  on  the  22d  of  the  same 
month  of  August,  publish  a certain 
libel.  The  count  then  set  out  the  libel 
verbatim , which  was  in  these  words 

“ To  the  Electors  of  Westminster. 

m 

“ Gentlemen — On  reading  the  news- 
paper this  morning,  having  arrived 
late  yesterday  evening,  i was  filled  with 
shame,  grief,  and  indignation,  at  the 
account  of  the  blood  spilt  at  Manches- 
ter. This,  then,  is  the  answer  of  the 
boroughmongers  to  the  petitioning 
people — this  is  the  practical  proof  of 
our  standing  in  no  need  of  reform — 
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these  the  practical  blessings  of  our  glo- 
rious boroughmonger  domination — 
this  the  use  of  a standing  army  in  time 
of  peace.  It  seems  our  fathers  were 
not  such  fools  as  some  would  make  us 
believe,  in  opposing  the  establishment 
of  a standing  army,  and  sending  King 
William's  Dutch  Guards  out  of  the 
country.  Yet,  would  to  Heaven  they 
had  been  Dutchmen,  or  Switzers,  or 
Hessians,  or  Hanoverians,  or  any  thing 
rather  than  Englishmen,  who  have  done 
such  deeds. . What ! kill  men  unarm- 
ed, unresisting! — and,  gracious  God! 
women,  too,  disfigured,  maimed,  cut 
down,and  trampled  upon  by  dragoons! 
Is  this  England  ? This  a Christian 
land  ? A land  of  freedom  ? Can  such 
things  be,  and  pass  us  by  like  a sum- 
mer cloud  unheeded  ? — Forbid  it  every 
drop  of  English  blood,  in  every  vein, 
that  does  not  proclaim  its  owner  bas- 
tard ! Will  the  gentlemen  of  England 
support  or  wink  at  such  proceedings  ? 
They  have  a great  stake  in  their  coun- 
try. They  hold  great  estates,  and  they 
are  bound  in  duty,  and  in  honour,  to 
consider  them  as  retaining  fees  on 
the  part  of  their  country  for  uphold- 
ing its  rights  and  liberties.  Surely  they 
will  at  length  awake,  and  find  they 
have  other  duties  to  perform  besides 
fattening  bullocks  and  planting  cab- 
bages. They  never  can  stand  tamely 
by,  as  lookers  on,  while  bloody  Neroes 
rip  open  their  mothers’  wombs ! They 
must  join  the  general  voice,  loudly  de- 
manding justice  and  redress  ; and  head 
public  meetings  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  put  a stop,  in  its  com- 
mencement, to  a reign  of  terror  and  of 
blood, — to  afford  consolation,  as  far 
as  it  can  be  afforded,  and  legal  redress, 
to  the  widows  and  orphans  and  muti- 
lated victims  of  this  unparalleled  and 
barbarous  outrage.  For  this  purpose, 
I propose  that  a meeting  should  be 
called  in  Westminster,  which  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  committee  will  arrange, 
and  whose  summons  I will  hold  my- 


self in  readiness  to  attend.  Whether 
the  penalty  of  our  meeting  will  be 
death,  by  military  execution,  I know 
not ; but  this  I know,  a man  can  die 
but  once-;  and  never  better  than  in 
vindicating  the  laws  and  liberties  of  his 
country. 

“ Excuse  this  hasty  address.  I can 
scarcely  tell  what  I have  written.  It 
may  be  a libel  ; or  the  Attorney-Ge- 
neral may  call  it  so — just  as  he  pleases. 
When  the  seven  bishops  were  tried  for 
a libel,  the  army  of  James  II.,  then 
encamped  on  Hounslow-heath,  for 
supporting  arbitrary  power,  gave  three 
cheers  on  hearing  of  their  acquittal  : 
the  King,  startled  at  the  noise,  asked, 
‘ What’s  that  ?’ — ‘ Nothing,  sir,'  was 
the  answer, 4 but  the  soldiers  shouting 
at  the  acquittal  of  the  seven  bishops.’ 
4 Do  ye  call  that  nothing  ?’  replied  the 
misgiving  tyrant ; and  shortly  after 
abdicated  the  government.  ’Tis  true, 
James  could  not  inflict  the  torture  on 
his  soldiers  l — could  not  tear  the  living 
flesh  from  their  bones  with  a cat-of- 
nine-taih  ! — could  not  flay  them  alive  I 
— Be  this  as  it  may,  our  duty  is  to 
meet ! and  4 England  expects  every 
man  to  do  his  duty  1’ 

44  I remain,  Gentleman, 

Most  truly  and  faithfully. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

TT  nnpnpTT 

“ Kirby-park,  Aug.  22.  1*819." 

The  learned  Counsel  said,  that  the 
information  contained  other  counts, 
laying  the  charge  in  a different  man- 
ner. 

Mr  Seijeant Vaughan  then  address- 
ed the  Jury. — Considering  with  whom 
this  prosecution  originated, and  against 
whom  it  was  levelled,  he  was  not  sur- 
prised that  it  had  excited  the  curiosity 
and  interest  which  appeared  in  the 
court.  A great  law-officer  of  the 
Crown  had  thought  it  necessary  to 
bring  before  a Jury  of  his  country  a 
gentleman  of  ancient  family,  of  great 
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fortune,  and  of  splendid  talents,  and 
who  was  now,  he  believed,  the  favour- 
ite candidate  for  representing  in  par- 
liament one  of  the  principal  cities  in 
the  empire.  The  information  charged, 
that  the  defendant  being  an  ill-disposed 
rson,  and  intending  to  excite  his 
ajesty's  subjects, and  particularly  the 
soldiers,  to  sedition,  and  wishing  and  in- 
tending to  have  it  believed  that  certain 
troops  of  the  King  killed  certain  sub- 
jects of  the  King,  did  publish  the  letter 
m question.  They  must  thereforetry  this 
question— -whether  there  was  this  in- 
tention to  excite  hatred  and  contempt 
of  the  Government,  and  to  excite  the 
soldiers  against  it  ? With  respect  to 
motives,  we  could  only  judge  of  them 
by  the  acts  or  declarations  of  men  ; 
and  taking  that  rule,  it  was  not  un- 
charitable to  suppose  that  the  writer 
of  this  letter  meant  that  which  appear- 
ed on  the  face  of  this  information.  If 
they  thought  it  was  his  intention  to 
do  that  which  was  charged  against 
him,  it  was  their  duty  to  find  him 
guilty.  Every  man  was  supposed  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  consequences 
of  his  own  act,  and  for  his  own  act  he 
must  be  responsible.  The  letter  re- 
lated to  certain  transactions  at  Man- 
chester, which  were  now  under  dis- 
cussion in  another  county.  They  were 
not  now  to  make  up  their  minds  whe- 
ther the  meeting  at  Manchester  on  the 
16th  of  August  was  a legal  or  an  ille- 
gal meeting ; but  no  reasonable  man, 
he  thought,  could  say  that  it  was  not 
an  illegal  meeting.  But  if  the  meeting 
of  the  16th  of  August  had  been  a legal 
assembly,  and  had  been  illegally  dis- 
persed, and  if  the  soldiers  had  commit- 
ted those  excesses  and  cruelties  that 
were  charged  against  them,  a person 
was  not  justified  in  writing  such  a let- 
ter as  the  one  in  question.  Was  this, 
or  was  it  not,  a libel  upon  the  govern- 
ment and  the  soldiery  1 The  truth  of 
the  libel  was  no  answer  to  any  such 


charge.  He  came  now  to  the  letter 
itself. 

The  learned  Counsel  then  went  over 
the  different  paragraphs  of  the  letter, 
and  endeavoured  to  shew  their  seditious 
tendency.  He  finally  observed,  it  was 
impossible  that  any  reasonable  man 
could  read  this  letter,  and  say  that  it 
was  not  calculated  to  inflame  the  sol- 
diers. He  said  that  “ James  II.  could 
not  inflict  the  torture  on  his  soldiers— 
could  not  tear  the  living  flesh  from 
their  bones  with  a cat-of-nine-tails — 
could  not  flay  them  alive” — by  which 
he  meant  that  the  soldiers  of  the  pre. 
sent  day  lived  under  greater  tyranny 
than  in  the  reign  of  James  the  Second. 
Was  this,  or  not,  the  language  of  ex- 
citement? Wat  it  not  intended  to 
make  the  soldiers  believe  that  they 
were  cruelly  treated,  and  that  their 
condition  ought  to  be  ameliorated? 
This  was  the  libel.  It  was  for  the  Jury 
to  say,  under  the  circumstances,  whe- 
ther the  defendant  was  guilty  or  not. 
He  had  not  read  to  them  one  or  two 
passages  only,  upon  which  a greater 
stress  might  be  laid — he  had  read  the 
whole  of  the  letter.  Some  passage* 
were  expressed  in  such  terms,  that  no 
one  would  have  instituted  a prosecu- 
tion against  the  writer  ; but  others 
were  so  violent,  and,  taking  the  whole 
of  it  together,  it  appeared  to  him  to 
be  so  highly  seditious,  that  if  the  great 
law-officers  of  the  Crown,  who  had 
instituted  this  prosecution,  had  failed 
to  notice  it,  they  would  have  been 
guilty  of  a great  dereliction  of  duty. 
Indeed,  the  writer  had  thrown  out  a 
challenge  to  the  Attorney. General  to 
prosecute;  and  if  he  had  not  prosecuted 
the  defendant  for  this  publication,  it 
might  have  been  said,  that,  in  an  age 
like  this,  when,  unfortunately,  so  many 
persons  were  brought  before  the  tri- 
bunals of  their  country  for  libelling 
the  Government,  the  humble  and  igno- 
rant were  visited  with  the  penalties  of 
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the  laws,  while  the  rich  and  enlighten- 
ed were  suffered  to  escape  with  impu- 
nity. 

Evidence  was  called  to  prove  that 
the  letter  in  Sir  Francis's  hand-writing 
had  been  received  in  London,  and  sent 
to  the  newspapers  for  publication.  It 
was  also  proved,  that  on  the  day  when 
the  letter  was  written,  Sir  Francis  was 
at  his  house  in  Leicestershire. 

Mr  Denman  objected  that  there  was 
no  proof  of  publication  in  Leicester- 
shire. It  was  supposed  that  the  letter 
must  have  been  put  into  the  post-office 
in  that  county  ; but  there  were  many 
suppositions  which  might  obviate  such 
a conclusion.  Mr  Justice  Best,  how- 
ever, conceived  that  the  mere  circum- 
stance of  its  being  written  and  signed 
in  Leicestershire. 

Sir  Francis,  in  entering  on  his  de- 
fence, made  a long  exposition  of  the 
hardships  which  he  endured  in  being 
prosecuted  on  an  ex  officio  information, 
and  in  not  having  the  benefit  of  a 
Grand  Jury.  He  then  proceeded  to  jus- 
tify himself  on  the  particular  charge. 
Nothing  could  be  more  vague  or  inde- 
finite than  the  charge  against  him  ; he 
did  not  believe  a precedent  for  it  could 
be  found  upon  the  files  of  the  Court. 
It  used  to  be  the  practice  in  indict- 
ments to  use  the  words  vi  et  armist 
and  to  allege  that  force  had  been  used. 
In  an  action,  he  might  justify  by  pro- 
ving the  truth  of  what  he  had  written  ; 
but  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  now  placed,  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  make  any  defence.  He  was 
left  utterly  bare  and  unprotected.  The 
circumstance  of  his  being  tried  by 
a special  jury,  was  in  itself  evidence 
that  the  offence  with  which  he  was 
charged  was  not  of  a very  heinous 
character.  Falsehood,  -which  was  in 
ordinary  cases  the  gravamen  of  the 
complaint,  was  omitted  altogether  in 
the  information  against  him.  How 
could  the  allegation  of  falsehood  ever 
be  looked  upon  in  a criminal  proceed- 
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ing,  as  mere  surplusage  or  ornament  ? 
Supposing  that  the  question  of  truth 
or  falsehood  was  in  itself  of  no  legal 
importance,  still  it  was  worth  inquiring 
into,  as  affording  evidence  of  the  cri- 
minal intention  with  which  a publica- 
tion was  made.  He  should  be  glad  to 
know  how  an  indictment  would  read, 
if  it  were  alleged  in  it  that  the  defend- 
ant had  truLyy  instead  of  falsely,  set 
forth  the  matter  of  his  complaint. 
Now,  the  information  in  question  was 
as  bare  as  iEsop's  crow — it  had  not 
upon  it  a single  feather.  It  meant,  if 
it  meant  any  thing,  that  he  was  de- 
sirous of  exciting  disaffection,  and  had 
an  interest  in  producing  disorder.  He 
would,  however,  assert,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  impute  to  him,  with  any 
colour  of  probability,  any  motive  to 
commit  bad  acts  of  this  kind.  The 
Attorney-General  had  stronger  mo- 
tives than  he  could  have  for  doing 
what  was  wrong,  inasmuch  as  the 
learned  gentleman  had  his  fortune  to 
make,  wnile  he  (Sir  F.  Burdett)  was 
satisfied  with  what  he  was  already  in 
possession  of.  As  an  English  gentle- 
man, he  conceived  himself  bound  to 
assist  in  upholding  the  rights  of  his 
countrymen  ; and  he  could  shew  that 
this  had  ever  been  the  prevailing  bent 
and  disposition  of  his  mind.  On  all 
occasions  he  had  endeavoured  to  im- 
press on  the  minds  of  other  indepen- 
dent gentlemen,  that  the  greatest  dan- 
ger arose  from  the  want  of  union  be- 
tween the  more  powerful  classes  and 
the  people.  It  was  absurd  to  suppose 
that  his  finding  fault  with  what  had 
been  done  at  Manchester  could  excite 
disaffection  to  the  governmentamongst 
the  soldiers.  It  must  excite  disaffection 
to  himself,  if  it  provoked  any  senti- 
ment of  that  nature.  But  were  sol- 
diers, because  they  had  served  credi- 
tably abroad,  to  be  sanctioned  in  cut- 
ting down  their  countrymen  at  home  ? 
There  was  no  calumny  in  reprobating 
conduct  of  this  kind  ; for  nothing  but 
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falsehood  could  be  calumnious.  No 
dpubt,  his  letter  expressed  dissatisfac- 
tion, but  its  whole  scope  was  to  pro- 
cure legal  inquiry  and  redress.  For 
such  motives  he  should  therefore  take 
credit,  nor  was  he  aware  by  what  right 
the  Attorney-General  could  attribute 
any  other  to  him.  The  letter  was  not 
addressed  to  persons  likely  to  be  insti- 
ated  to  acts  of  tumult  or  violence, 
t was  addressed  to  his  constituents, 
and  to  country  gentlemen,  a body  of 
persons  whom  he  could  hardly  expect 
or  intend  to  inflame  against  the  go- 
vernment. 

The  Honourable  Bart,  after  some 
further  observations  with  regard  to 
the  venue,  entered  at  considerable 
length  into  the  subject  of  a reform  of 
parliament,  and  quoted  a long  list  of 
authorities  favourable  to  the  doctrine 
of  a more  extensive  representation  of 
the  people.  Amongst  these  were  Lord 
Clarendon,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  Swift, 
Locke,  Lord  Camden, Lord  Chatham, 
Mr  Justice  Blackstone,  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  Mr  Pitt,  and  Mr  Fox. 
He  was  ashamed  to  weary  them  with 
so  many  quotations,  but  it  was  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  he  should  not 
be  suspected  or  treated  as  if  he  used 
reform  as  a mask  or  cover  for  hostili- 
ty and  mischievousness.  It  was  too 
much  to  talk  of  reform  as  wild' and 
visionary,  when  it  had  been  supported 
by  such  men,  and  with  so  much  abili- 
ty. His  object  in  laying  those  state- 
ments before  them  was  to  shew  that 
there  was  no  culpability  in  loving  free- 
dom, and  in  endeavouring  to  obtain 
that  parliamentary  reform  which  was 
essential  to  the  welfare  and  liberty  of 
the  people.  For  himself,  this  had  been 
his  object  from  the  commencement  of 
his  life.  He  would  read  to  them  ex- 
tracts of  speeches  made  by  him  in  par- 
liament on  four  several  motions.  The 
subject  of  the  first  two  was  respecting 
the  usage  of  soldiers.  They  had  heard 
what  Chief- Justice  Holt  thought  of 


soldiers  interfering  with  the  execution 
of  the  laws,  and  they  could  judge 
whether  he  thought  them  a part  of 
the  government.  But  Blackstone’s 
language,  he  was  afraid,  tended  to  ex- 
cite disaffection  far  beyond  any  thing 
in  his  letter.  Here  the  Honourable 
Baronet  read  Blackstone’s  observations 
on  the  danger  of  a distinction  between 
the  soldiers  and  the  community — the 
cruelty  of  having  a body  of  men  re- 
duced to  a state  of  servitude  in  the 
midst  of  a free  nation.  There  was  not 
one  word  in  the  letter  about  magi- 
strates, much  less  about  the  ministers 
of  the  Crown.  The  whole  related  to 
boroughmongers,  and  to  the  immedi- 
ate authors  of  the  transactions  at  Man- 
chester. These  transactions  too  were 
referred  to,  not  as  matters  within  his 
own  knowledge,  but  as  statements 
made  in  the  public  journals.  Most 
sincerely  did  he  wish  that  those  ac- 
counts had  proved  untrue  ; but  he  was 
at  that  time  riding  out  of  Wiltshire, 
and  found,  upon  his  journey,  that  all 
persons  were  full  of  the  same  intelli- 
gence. He  would  now  read  from  a 
very  violent  newspaper  (the  paper 
calling  itself  The  Ne to  Times ) a pas- 
sage from  the  narrative  of  those  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  contents  of  which 
passage,  if  true,  were  quite  enough 
to  warrant  any  man  in  saying,  that 
the  course  pursued  at  Manchester  on 
the  16th  of  August  was  not  the  way 
in  which  the  laws  ought  to  be  enfor- 
ced. It  had  been  alleged  that  the 
meeting  at  Manchester  was  originally 
illegal ; to  which,  however,  it  might 
be  replied,  that  the  parties  had  no 
suspicion  of  this  circumstance  at  the 
time.  It  was  a recent  discovery,  that 
a meeting  might  be  rendered  illegal 
by  numbers  merely.  But  it  appeared 
that  the  magistrates  themselves  were 
not  apprised  of  this  illegality,  for  they 
were  previously  acquainted  with  ah 
the  circumstances,  and  took  no  mea- 
sures to  prevent  the  meeting. 
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they  considered  it  illegal,  they  had 
every  reason  to  believe  that  they  had  the 
power  to  prevent  it,  because,  in  point 
of  fact,  their  prohibition  of  another 
meeting  for  a different  purpose  had 
produced  this  effect.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  suppose,  therefore,  that  they 
had  regarded  the  assemblage  on  the 
16th  of  August  as  an  assemblage  of 
persons  contrary  to  law.  In  this  view, 
the  magistrates  had  been  actually 
guilty  of  what  he  was  charged  with 
simply  provoking — that  was  a breach 
of  the  peace.  Mr  Hunt  might  have 
been  arrested  at  any  time  ; there  was 
no  need  of  waiting  till  he  was  sur- 
rounded with  an  immense  number  of 
persons.  This,  then,  was  a bad  sample 
of  prudence,  and  of  that  discretion  by 
which  individuals  engaged  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  should  be  gui- 
ded. Common  humanity,  he  should 
have  conceived,  might  have  dictated  a 
different  mode  of  proceeding.  It  had 
too  much  the  appearance  of  a wish  to 
produce  irritation,  and  to  excite  the 
people  to  a riot.  This  supposition  was 
indeed  further  countenanced  by  the 
tone  and  spirit  of  the  journals  under 
ministerial  influence.  Those  writers 
had  taunted  the  reformers  with  a want 
of  courage,  and  were  reproached  for 
suffering  themselves  to  be  dispersed 
and  cut  down  without  opposition.  Al- 
lowing even  that  the  meeting  at  Man- 
chester was  held  for  treasonable  pur- 
poses, there  was  no  colour  of  law  for 
the  violence  which  had  been  exercised 
towards  it.  Mr  Justice  Blackstone 
had  described  the  riot* act  as  an  act  of 
great  severity,  but  it  authorized  no 
proceedings  of  this  description.  In 
point  of  fact,  it  did  not  appear  that 
the  riot-act  had  been  at  all  read  on 
the  16th  of  August,  nor,  unless  a riot 
was  actually  taking  place,  had  any 
magistrate  a right  to  read  it.  Not  a 
word  was  to  be  found  to  warrant  the 
sending  amongst  the  crowd  men  bear- 
ing fire-arms  and  other  military  wea- 


pons. The  constitution  had,  then,  in 
this  instance,  been  grossly  outraged  ; 
and  he  was  persuaded  that  the  out- 
rage would  still  be,  on  some  future 
day,  made  the  subject  of  inquiry.  It 
was  not  a matter  that  could  be  hushed 
into  oblivion.  It  bore  a good  deal  of 
resemblance  to  what  was  generally 
called  the  massacre  of  Glencoe,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  King  Wil- 
liam III.  The  acts  of  which  he  had 
spoken  with  reprobation  could  be  jus- 
tified upon  no  principle,  and  he  had 
witnesses  in  Court  who  would  prove 
that  the  accounts  from  which  he  had 
derived  his  information  as  to  those 
acts  were  perfectly  correct. 

Mr  Justice  Best  here  intimated, 
that  no  such  evidence  could  be  recei- 
ved on  the  trial  of  the  present  issue. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  resumed,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  read  an  extract  from  the 
Courier  newspaper,  relative  to  the 
Manchester  transactions,  which  he 
thought  afforded  additional  proof  of 
an  anxious  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
ministerial  writers  that  the  reformers 
should  be  instigated  to  acts  of  violence. 
Because  they  aid  not  resist,  they  were 
reproached  with  cowardice  and  base- 
ness. The  most  calumnious  charge 
he  had  ever  met  with  was  to  be  found 
in  the  New  Times , in  which  it  was 
said,  that  “ Mr  Hunt  would  certainly 
have  been  cut  to  pieces,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  interference  of  Mr  Na- 
din.”  Such  was  the  spirit  in  which 
these  regular  libellers  wrote  against 
all  whose  politics  differed  from  their 
own.  If  his  letter  could  be  supposed 
to  produce  any  effect  of  the  kind  im- 
puted to  it,  it  must  be  to  bring  the 
soldiers,  and  not  the  government,  into 
contempt.  It  was  stated  in  The  Times 
journal,  that  when  the  military  rode 
into  the  crowd,  they  wounded  and 
trampled  upon  women  as  w’ell  as  men  ; 
and  was  not  this  enough  to  fill  every 
individual  with  shame,  grief,  and  in- 
dignation ? Was  it  not  calculated  to 
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excite  every  individual'to  give  expres- 
sion to  these  sentiments  ? His  letter 
was  an  appeal  to  the  country  gentle- 
men, inviting  them  to  join  in  an  en- 
deavour to  obtain  justice.  The  great- 
est miscreant  in  society  was  not  to  be 
treated  as  it  appeared,  by  a ministeri- 
al paper,  it  had  been  intended  to  treat 
Mr  Hunt.  He  knew  not  how  the 
Couriery  and  other  journals,  escaped 
prosecution,  if  his  letter,  recommend- 
ing inquiry  and  redress,  was  to  be 
deemed  libellous.  That  redress  had, 
to  a certain  extent,  been  obtained, 
but  none  of  the  evil  consequences 
which  it  was  said  the  letter  had  a ten- 
dency to  produce  had  followed.  The 
purpose  for  which  he  wrote  it  had 
been  accomplished,  but  the  end  which 
he  was  accused  of  having  in  view  had 
not  been  brought  about.  So  far,  then, 
there  wras  evidence  in  his  favour,  and 
the  suspicion  of  a bad  intention  was 
refuted  by  the  experience  of  what 
had  actually  occurred.  He  proposed 
next  to  read  a part  of  a speech  of  Mr 
Fox's,  and  of  an  address  which  he 
afterwards  wrote  to  the  electors  of 
Westminster — an  address  which  he 
(Sir  F.  Burdett)  wondered  the  At- 
torney-General .had  not  prosecuted. 
Mr  Fox,  in  his  speech,  described  the 
House  of  Commons  as  deterred  by  no 
scruples,  checked  by  no  reasons,  mo- 
ved by  no  facts,  and  altogether  such, 
that  the  reform  which  once  might  have 
been  unnecessary,  had  become  absolute- 
ly indispensable.  Mr  Fox  had  charac- 
terised “ the  whole  system  as  incon- 
sistent with  good  government,  and 
giving  a fashion  to  imposture  ; it  was 
the  parent  of  degradation,  hypocrisy, 
and  fraud — took  aw'ay  from  our  insti- 
tutions the  energies  of  virtue,  defeated 
all  the  ends  of  government,  and  des- 
tined to  sink  in  its  own  weakness.” 
He  next  read  extracts  from  Mr  Pitt's 
speech  in  1782,  which  exposed,  in  de- 
tail, the  marketability  of  seats  in  par- 
liament, specified  the  fact  of  the  Na- 


bob of  Arcot  having  six  or  seven  re- 
presentatives in  parliament,  and  stated 
the  possibility  of  a foreign  state  ob- 
taining control  over  us  by  purchasing 
seats  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
he  recollected  a stronger  passage, 
w here  Mr  Pitt  said,  that  “ under  such 
a system,  no  honest  man  could  be  a 
minister.”  He  would  prove  that  he 
could  have  had  no  intention  of  ex- 
citing disaffection  or  sedition.  They 
were  troubled  with  this  question  only 
because  in  that  country  he  was  not 
knowrn.  They  knew  nothing  of  him 
personally ; and  if  they  believed  the 
eternal  calumnies  of  the  Morning  Post, 
the  New  Times,  and  the  Courier , they 
would,  of  course,  find  him  guilty. 
He  would  shew  that  he  could  have 
had  no  evil  mind,  no  malice,  and  no  se- 
dition ; for  sedition,  they  would  recol- 
lect, was  a separation  in  the  affection? 
of  the  people  from  the  King.  He 
then  read  an  extract  from  his  speech, 
in  1802,  on  the  subject  of  the  allow- 
ance to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the 
Duchy  of  Cornwall.  In  that  speech 
he  had  said,  that  the  Prince  was  treat- 
ed by  the  House  in  a very  disrespect- 
ful manner  ; and  that  the  heir  to  the 
crown  ought  to  be  liberally  endowed, 
that  he  might  feel  no  temptation  to 
become  the  slave  of  administration.  In 
his  speech  on  the  mutiny. bill,  he  had 
shewn  no  ill-will  to  the  soldiers.  The 
motion  was,  that  a soldier  should  cot 
be  turned  out  without  a court-martial- 
This  was  both  just  and  reasonable,  and 
he  had  supported  it.  He  had  made 
another  speech  on  a motion  for  parlia- 
mentary reform,  in  which  he  had  ur* 
ged  the  necessity  of  giving  to  the 
Crown  its  just  prerogatives,  and  to  the 
people  a fair  representation  ; and  sta- 
ted, that,  under  the  present  system, 
the  King  had  not  the  power  even  of 
appointing  his  own  ministers.  He  had 
then  said  that  he  was  a Tory  of  Queen 
Anne’s  reign.  Others  might  amu* 
themselves  with  theories  and  phac- 
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^sms  which  eluded  the  grasp  ; he 
founded  his  doctrines  on  the  statute- 
books  and  the  laws  of  England.  In 
that  debate,  allusion  had  been  made 
by  Mr  Whitbread  to  the  fable  of  the 
stag  and  the  horse,  in  order  to  shew 
the  danger  of  applying  to  the  King 
for  assistance.  To  this  apprehension 
he  had  said  that  he  could  lend  no  ear ; 
his  apprehension  was  from  the  usurpa- 
tion of  the  prerogatives  by  the  bo- 
roughmongers.  On  that  occasion  he 
had  represented  ljis  object  to  be,  to 
rescue  the  country  from  innovation- 
time  being,  according  to  Bacon,  the 
greatest  innovator,  whose  injuries  must 
be  remedied  ; and  had  contended,  that 
the  House  of  Commons  ought  to  be 
the  shield,  and  not  the  sword,  of  the 
people.  44  The  power  of  the  borough- 
mongers  had  entailed  every  evil  which 
distracted  and  endangered  the  state ; 
it  had  excited  all  the  bitter  contentions 
which  afflicted  us — sat  arbitress  of  the 
strife — 

“ And,  by  decision,  more  embroiled  the  fray.** 

His  object  in  quoting  those  recorded 
opinions  of  his  own  was,  to  prove  that 
such  had  been  his  uniform  sentiments. 
Those  extracts  shewed  that  he  had 
never  entertained  opinions  or  senti- 
ments calculated  to  propagate  sedi- 
tion, but  that  ever  since  1802  he  had 
been  doing  the  very  contrary,  and  en- 
deavouring to  unite  all  classes,  in  or- 
der to  effect  what  so  many  enlighten- 
ed men  considered  essential  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country.  They  would  not 
believe  him  to  be  seditious  upon  an 
unsupported  charge.  The  Attorney- 
General  had  said — and  he  was  ex- 
tremely glad  that  he  had  said — that 
they  were  to  judge  of  a man  from  his 
act3  and  declarations.  He  appealed 
to  his  acts  and  declarations,  and  he 
could  not  see  how,  by  possibility,  they 
could  from  these  judge  that  he  was 
evil-minded,  malicious,  or  seditious. 

VOL.  XIII.  FAKT  II. 


These  recorded  acts  of  his  were  bet- 
ter testimony  than  every  person  in  the 
world  called  as  witnesses.  Let  his 
whole  life  be  inquired  into — let  every 
word  he  ever  wrote  or  uttered  be  ex- 
amined— he  defied  any  man  to  find  any 
sentence  inconsistent  with  those  prin- 
ciples. On  account  of  the  vagueness 
and  indefiniteness  of  the  charge  against 
him,  he  was  entitled  to  every  possible 
indulgence  ; but  he  was  still  more  en- 
titled to  that  indulgence  here,  on  ac- 
count of  the  defectiveness  of  the  in- 
formation. He  had  not  from  malice 
invented,  but  he  had  from  perfect  con- 
viction stated,  that  persons  had  been 
put  to  death  (at  Manchester).  He 
had  evidence,  which  he  would  offer  at 
least,  that  the  facts  were  such  as  he 
had  believed  and  stated.  If  they  did 
not  believe  that  he  was  desirous  of  in- 
citing to  insurrection,  they  could  not 
find  him  guilty.  They  must  first  find 
him  mad.  He  had  spoken  in  his  let- 
ter, as  he  uniformly  did,  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  England,  whom  he  always 
looked  on  as  the  guardians  of  the  con- 
stitution. He  had  not  called  on  the 
people,  but  he  had  called  on  all  to 
unite  in  resisting  the  usurpations  and 
cruelty  of  an  oligarchy.  To  the  King 
he  had  sworn  allegiance.  To  the  bo- 
roughmongers  he  had  sworn  none,  and 
never  would; — to  theboroughmongers 
he  had  always  declared  hostility,  and 
hostility  he  ever  should  declare  to 
them.  He  was  sorry  if  they  did  not 
agree  with  him,  and  thought  his  opi- 
nions dangerous ; but  still,  if  they  did 
not  believe  that  his  intentions  had  been 
to  incite  to  sedition,  they  would  not 
convict  him  upon  the  present  charge. 
What  possible  motive  could  he  have 
had  for  so  wicked  and  stupid  a thing  ? 
He  defied  Mr  Attorney  to  give  a co- 
lour of  credibility  to  the  charge.  Mr 
Attorney  had  indeed  refuted  his  own 
charge,  and  unless  it  could  be  shewn 
that  he  was  mad,  it  was  impossible  for 
the  Jury  to  say  that  his  letter  had  any 
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tendency  to  sedition.  The  whole  course 
of  his  life  was  in  direct  opposition  to 
such  a charge.  On  looking  backward 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  find 
one  who  had  so  little  listened  to  po- 
pular delusions,  or  even  to  what  was 
called  popular  opinion.  With  popular 
opinions  he  had  never  fallen  in.  For 
instance,  on  the  corn-bill,  in  which 
the  people  felt  the  greatest  interest, 
he  had  argued  with  them  that  they 
were  in  error.  In  every  speech  which 
he  had  ever  uttered  in  parliament,  or 
out  of  parliament,  at  public  meetings, 
or  on  the  hustings,  he  had  uniformly 
shewn  and  recommended  proper  re- 
spect to  the  Royal  Family.  Even 
against  the  Whigs,  although  acting 
with  them,  and  voting  with  them,  he 
had  contended  in  parliament  for  the 
same  principle.  When  he  wrote  the 
letter  he  had  learnt  that  military  force 
had  been  employed  in  the  most  unwar- 
rantable manner.  He  had  not  address- 
ed it,  as  some  had  done,  “ to  the  wea- 
ver-boys of  Coventry/’  but  to  the 
enlightened  electors  of  Westminster, 
whose  representative  he  had  been.  He 
had  called  upon  the  people  to  meet, 
and  if  numbers  made  a meeting  illegal, 
the  meeting  at  Westminster  must  have 
been  illegal.  But  that  meeting  had 
not  been  disturbed,  and  only  at  Man- 
chester had  military  force  been  ap- 
plied. At  Smithfield,  where  Dr  Har- 
rison, the  chairman,  had  been  arrested, 
the  meeting  terminated  tranquilly,  and 
Mr  Hunt,  he  had  no  doubt,  would 
in  like  manner  have  quietly  submit-* 
ted.  At  York  there  had  been  a large 
meeting ; but  as  there  was  no  mi- 
litary interference,  there  was  no  dis- 
turbance. He  had  never  conceived 
that  numbers  constituted  illegality  in 
-a  meeting.  His  object  had  been  to  as- 
certain that  they  could  meet,  and  not 
be  interrupted.  His  letter  was  nothing 
more  than  a call  to  come  forward  for 
this  object.  With  what  pretence  could 
this  be  charged  to  have  been  done  from 


a malicious  and  seditious  motive,  with- 
out reason,  or  argument,  or  colour  of 
sense  ? But  be  the  charge  what  it 
might,  and  be  the  result  what  it  might, 
it  was  to  him  matter  of  indifference. 
All  men  had  their  ruling  passions,  and 
all  passions  become  so  by  indulgence; 
he  had  his  ruling  passions,  and  they 
were  of  a public  kind.  He  should 
have  been  ashamed  to  address  then 
at  such  length,  but  that  he  grasp- 
ed  at  the  opportunity  afforded  to  him, 
by  being  thus  called  on,  to  set  himself 
straight  in  their  view.  They  would  go 
out  of  Court  with  different  ideas  of 
his  character  and  intentions. 

Mr  Denman  here  offered  evidence 
to  prove  the  statements  respecting  the 
Manchester  meeting. 

Mr  Justice  Best  said,  that  which 
related  to  the  proceedings  at  Manches- 
ter was  irrelevant  $ he  would  allow  no 
evidence  of  what  had  passed  there. 

Mr  Denman.— If  evidence  of  the 
facts  negatived  malice,  in  stating  that 
the  troops  cut  down  men,  it  must  be 
important,  and  he  therefore  offered 
evidence  to  prove  them  true. 

Mr  Justice  Best  asked,  if  it  wa 
possible  that  such  a charge  as  this 
could  be  met  by  evidence  of  that  de- 
scription ? 

Mr  Denman  observed,  that  if  the 
charge  was,  that  troops  were  stated  to 
have  cut  down  men,  evidence  of  the 
truth  disproved  malice  in  the  state- 
ment. 

Mr  Justice  B est  was  of  opinion  that 
this  was  not  evidence. 

Mr  Justice  Best  said,  he  would  net 
take  up  much  of  their  time,  after  the 
length  to  which  this  trial  had  proceed- 
ed, but  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
him  to  make  some  observations,  be- 
cause their  attention  had  been  called 
away  from  the  question  before  them 
Many  remarks  had  been  made  in  de- 
fence, which  were  entitled  to  no  weigh1 
in  their  consideration.  With  the  re- 
marks on  tx-ofjkio  prosecutions  they 
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Had  no  concern.  The  defendant  had 
a right  to  more  in  arrest  of  judgment, 
if  there  was  no  legal  foundation  for 
the  trial.  There  was  nothing  in  Magna 
Charta  against  ex-officio  informations, 
and  they  had  been  recognized  in  the 
best  times  after  the  Revolution,  when 
tbe  liberties  of  the  country  were  esta- 
blished. Those  who  had  planned  and 
established  rational  liberty  had  not 
considered  them  inconsistent  with  it. 
Parliamentary  reform  was  an  entirely 
distinct  subject,  and  perhaps  he  ought 
to  have  prevented  the  introduction  of 
it  5 but  he  had  refrained,  lest  he  should 
prevent  any  remark  favourable  to  the 
defendant.  Whether  reform  was  ne- 
cessary or  not,  was  not  the  question 
there  ; but  if  it  was  necessary  to  any 
extent,  it  was  his  opinion  that  it  had 
been  prevented  chiefly  by  the  violent 
proceedings  of  its  friends.  None  knew 
better  than  the  learned  Counsel  who 
had  tendered  evidence  of  the  Man- 
chester transactions,  that  he  could 
not,  consistently  with  his  oath,  re- 
ceive it.  If  the  liberty  of  the  pres3 
was  to  be  secured,  the  question  of  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  a publication 
could  not  be  admitted  ; for  if  it  were, 
innocent  persons  might  be  punished 
for  inadvertent  statements.  The  true 
question  was,  as  to  the  spirit  of  a publi- 
cation. The  liberty  of  publishing 
every  thing  would  be  inconsistent  with 
another  right,  equally  valuable — the 
right  of  preserving  character.  Ano- 
ther question  had  arisen  with  respect 
to  intention.  Intention  was  no  doubt 
an  important  matter  of  inquiry,  but  it 
was  to  be  learned,  not  from  acts  and 
declarations  at  other  times,  but  from 
the  paper  itself.  Unless  the  paper 
manifested  intention,  they  could  not 
convict  upon  it.  If  the  defendant  had 
availed  himself  of  the  locus pcenitenlice, 
and  recalled  the  letter,  as  stated  in  the 
supposition  by  himself,  that  would 
have  shewed  intention,  and  have  en- 
titled him  to  their  verdict.  If  it  had 


been  a petition  to  the  Sovereign,  like 
that  of  the  seven  Bishops,  it  would 
have  been  a very  different  act.  He, 
perhaps,  had  been  wrong  in  allowing 
the  defendant  to  read  extracts  from 
his  speeches,  because  it  was  not  fair, 
unless  other  speeches  were  read  upon 
the  other  side.  Their  business  was 
with  the  publication  alone.  If  sedition 
was  a charge  not  to  be  grappled  with 
or  understood,  all  that  had  been  done 
for  years  was  illegal,  and  any  man 
might  publish  any  libel  against  indi- 
viduals or  government  with  impunity. 
Quotations  from  Locke,  Swift,  and 
Bolingbroke,  had  been  read  to  them. 
The  appeal  to  the  two  last  was  unfor- 
tunate, for  Bolingbroke  wa9  not  a 
Tory  when  he  wrote  the  passage 
quoted.  He  had  retired,  and  was  dis- 
countenanced. Swift,  too,  was  dis- 
contented, because  he  had  failed  to 
obtain  an  English  bishopric.  The  pa- 
per in  question  was  no  libel,  if  it  had 
proceeded  from  the  same  pure  spirit 
with  which  the  great  and  immortal 
Locke  had  always  written.  Without 
the  liberty  of  the  press  there  could  be 
no  free  government ; but  it  was  thus 
they  might  calmly  point  out  errors 
and  suggest  improvements.  In  this 
manner  religion  had  been  purified,  and 
the  British  Constitution  brought  to 
its  present  perfection.  It  was  another 
question,  whether  there  was  evidence 
of  the  paper  being  published  in  that 
county.  He  felt  no  difficulty  upon 
that  point ; but  if  there  was  no  evi- 
dence, the  defendant  would  have  the 
benefit  of  it.  (Here  his  Lordship  read 
the  evidence. ) The  publication  was  at 
least  caused  iu  Leicestershire.  ( Here 
his  Lordship  read  the  letter,  and  made 
various  comments  as  he  went  along.) 
Upon  the  expression,  “ Is  this  Eng- 
land ? — this  a Christian  land  ?”  he  re- 
marked, that  it  was  one  of  the  pre- 
cepts recommended  by  Christianity, 
not  to  judge  too  hastily.  He  believed 
country  gentlemen  did  consider  their 
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estates  as  retaining  fees  ; and  although 
they  did  not  make  so  much  noise,  they 
would  boldly  stand  forward  in  defence 
of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  their 
country.  After  reading  the  passage 
in  which  the  phrase  u bloody  Neroes” 
is  mentioned,  he  asked  if  this  was 
fair  discussion  ? Was  it  not  a most 
over-charged  description  ? Could  any 
thing  justify  it  ? In  the  allusion  to  the 
abdication  of  .James  II.  nothing  was 
charged,  hut  a great  deal,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  him,  was  insinuated.  When 
there  were  insurrections  in  several 
places,  the  assistance  of  soldiers  be- 
came necessary,  and  at  such  a time  to 
put  them  in  mind  of  what  might  ex- 
cite disaffection  was  most  dangerous. 
Our  soldiers  had  fought  for  the  liber- 
ties of  the  country  abroad.  The  de- 
fendant said,  that  the  same  soldiers 
who  had  fought  for  Caesar  abolished 
the  liberties  of  their  country ; but 
they  had  fought  under  Caesar  for  fo- 
reign dominion— the  British  armies  for 
our  own  independence  ; and  they  would 
shew  the  same  spirit  again,  when  the 
necessities  of  the  country  should  re- 
quire it.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  this  letter  was  a libel.  Was 
it  a calm  appeal,  or  was  it  calculated 
to  act  on  the  passions  of  those  who 
were  most  likely  to  be  excited  ? An- 
other paper  had  been  put  in  evidence  $ 
it  was  a letter  from  the  defendant  to 
Lord  Sidmouth,  in  which  he  stated, 
that,  although  written  in  hurry,  there 
was  nothing  in  his  letter  to  the  elec- 
tors of  Westminster  unbecoming  the 
character  of  an  honest  man.  That  it 
was  written  in  a hurry  was  manifest, 
as  every  one  discovered  many  inaccu- 
racies in  point  of  language  ; but  if  it 
was  calculated  to  do  mischief,  that 
mischief  must  have  been  intended. 
More  poisonous  ingredients  were  ne- 
ver before  condensed  in  one  paper. 

The  Jury  immediately  found  a ver- 
dict of — Guilty. 


Sir  Francis  afterwards  moved  fora 
new  trial  in  the  Court  of  King’s  Beocli, 
chiefly  on  the  ground  of  the  absence 
of  any  proof  of  publication  in  Lieces- 
tershire,  and  consequently  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  trial  having  taken  place 
in  that  county.  The  plea  began  to  be 
argued  on  the  17th  June.  The  At- 
torney-General then  ur 
lows  : — 

The  author  of  the  libel  was  guilty 
of  an  offence  as  well  as  the  publisher ; 
and  where  a man  was  charged  with 
writing  and  composing,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  lay  the  venue  in  that  county  b 
which  the  act  of  composing  or  writing 
had  been  performed.  In  the  case  ct 
the  King  v.  Lambe,  which  would 
be  found  in  Coke,  it  had  been  hdd 
that  the  contriver,  the  procurer,  and 
the  publisher  of  a libel,  were  each  and 
all  guilty  of  an  offence  ; and  Lord 
Holt,  in  a subsequent  case,  the  King 
v . Bere,  had  held  that  the  writer  was 
the  contriver.  Upon  the  authority  cf 
those  cases  he  should  contend  that  the 
composing  a libel  was  in  itself  an  of- 
fence ; and  if  the  publishing  only  con- 
stituted the  offence,  as  had  been  con- 
tended by  the  counsel  for  the  defen- 
dant, to  what  end  were  the  writing  and 
composing  charged  in  the  indictment  ? 
It  had  been  said  by  the  defendant’s 
Counsel,  that  the  proposition  which  be 
was  maintaining  would  go  to  the  length 
of  saying,  that  a man  who  wrote  a libel 
and  kept  it  in  his  desk  w*ould  be  pu- 
nishable. Was  there  any  thing  very 
extraordinary  in  that  ? What  was  the 
law  in  cases  of  forgery  ? It  had  been 
held  that  a man  who  committed  a for- 
gery, and  kept  it  in  his  desk,  without 
any  publication  at  all,  was  guilty  of 
felony  ; and,  in  the  case  of  the  King 
f.  Croker,  a man  had  been  convicted 
under  such  circumstances.  Although 
proof  of  the  corpus  delicti , of  the  writ- 
ing in  Leicestershire,  would  be  suffi- 
cient, yet  he  was  prepared  to  shew  tint 
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evidence  of  actual  publication  in  Lei- 
cestershire had  been  given.  It  was 
proved  that  the  letter  had  been  written 
in  Leicestershire,  and  that  it  had  after- 
wards been  sent  open  in  London.  How 
had  it  passed  from  one  place  to  the 
other  ? Had  it  been  sent  by  the  post, 
or  had  it  been  delivered  to  some  per- 
son in  an  open  state  ? If  it  had  been 
put  into  the  post,  he  had  authority  for 
saying  that  the  act  of  putting  it  into 
the  post  amounted  to  publication  : if 
it  had  been  delivered  open  to  any  per- 
son, the  publication  was  obvious. 

Mr  Scarlett,  at  considerable 
length,  supported  the  rule.  He  trem- 
bled even  at  the  thought  that  therfc 
was  a bare  possibility  that  the  Court 
might  concur  in  the  arguments  of  the 
Attorney-General.  The  principles 
which  the  Attorney-General  had 
broached  on  that  day  had  slept  in 
darkness  for  fifty  years,  and  certainly 
he  had  never  expected  to  have  heard 
such  principles  attempted  to  be  revi- 
ved. That  attempt,  however,  had  been 
made,  and  made  with  a degree  of  ener- 
gy and  zeal  which  could  not  have  been 
surpassed  even  in  those  fatal  times 
which  had  witnessed  the  operation  of 
those  principles — in  times  which  Eng- 
land had  survived,  and  which  he  had 
hoped  that  England  had  forgotten, 
lie  did  not  deny  the  effect  of  the  cases 
of  M the  King  v.  Paine,”  and  u the  King 
v.  Bere  but  those  were  cases  which 
had  occurred  before  the  Revolution  ; 
and  he  had  firmly  trusted  that  the  opi- 
nions expressed  in  those  cases — opi- 
nions founded  upon  an  indistinct  con- 
ception of  the  nature  of  the  offence, 
and  upon  a strong  desire  to  support  a 
form  of  arbitrary  government — had 
long  since  resolved  themselves  into  the 
more  temperate  principle,  that  the 
crime  of  libel  consisted  in  the  publica- 
tion. Even,  however,  upon  the  dan- 
gerous, the  horrible  principle  contend- 
ed for  by  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
aide,  he  would  shew  that  a new  trial 


ought  to  be  granted  in  the  present 
case.  The  charge  against  the  defen- 
dant was  for  composing  and  publish- 
ing— he  would  put  the  causing  out  of 
the  question,  for  he  who  caused  the 
composing  or  publishing  did,  in  effect, 
compose  or  publish — a malicious  libel. 
Now  the  averment  could,  as  it  stood, 
mean  nothing  but  that  the  composing 
and  publishing  took  place  in  Leices- 
tershire ; and  therefore,  if,  as  the  At- 
torney-General said,  the  composing 
itself  constituted  a crime,  or  the  com- 
posing formed  one  part  of  the  crime, 
and  the  publication  another,  the  de- 
fendant ought  at  all  events  to  have 
been  found  guilty  only  of  composing 
or  writing  in  Leicestershire  ; and  the 
verdict,  quoad  the  publication,  ought 
to  have  been  a verdict  of  acquittal.  If 
the  argument  on  the  other  side  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Court,  the  Attorney- 
General  would  say  next,  that  any  man 
who  found  a libel  became  subject  to 
punishment,  unless  he  destroyed  it  up- 
on the  spot  or  carried  it  before  a ma- 
gistrate. Authority  even  for  that  po- 
sition might  be  found  in  Lord  Coke. 
According  to  the  case  of  the  King 
v . Paine,  if  one  man  wrote  a libellous 
epigram,  and  another  took  a copy  of 
it  and  kept  it  for  his  private  amuse- 
ment, the  man  who  so  kept  the  copy 
would  be  punishable,  because  the  thing 
might  at  some  time  afterwards  be  pub- 
lished. It  would  be  about  as  reason- 
able to  indict  a man  for  keeping  a gun 
in  his  house,  because  at  some  future 
period  a person  might  be  shot  with  it. 
According  to  the  same  case,  if  one 
man  wrote  a libel,  and  another  appro- 
ved it,  the  approver  was  guilty.  This 
case  was  really  worth  the  attention  of 
his  learned  friend,  the  Attorney-Gene- 
ral ; it  created  a new  class  of  offenders. 
The  principle  laid  down  by  Lord  Holt, 
in  the  case  of  the  King  v.  Bere,  was 
no  less  detestable.  According  to 
that  case,  a man  might  purchase  a 
book  in  a shop,  and  place  it  in  his 
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closet ; and  if  it  were  found  that  that 
book  contained  matter  libellous  upon 
any  human  creature,  the  onus  of  pro- 
ving an  innocent  intention  was  thrown 
upon  the  unhappy  possessor.  What 
a position  was  this  ! There  was  not, 
perhaps,  a book  in  the  libraries  of  their 
lordships,  not  even  the  Prayer-book 
itself,  from  which  something  libellous 
might  not  be  extracted — libellous  up- 
on some  individual,  some  government, 
or  some  system.  The  very  notes  which 
he  (Mr  Scarlett)  was  then  taking 
might,  in  due  time,  if  not  destroyed, 
become  libellous.  They  might  by  ac- 
cident be  locked  up  among  his  papers, 
and,  after  his  death,  his  posterity  might 
be  prosecuted  for  possessing  them. 

On  this  and  the  following  day,  Mr 
Scarlett  endeavoured  to  shew,  by  many 
cases  and  arguments,  the  nature  and 
course  of  the  error  into  which  Justice 
Holt  had  been  led.  The  term  being 
closed,  the  case  was  deferred  till  the 
16th  of  November,  when  it  was  re- 
argued at  great  length  on  the  same 
side  by  Mr  Denman.  On  the  27th 
of  November,  the  Judges  delivered 
their  opinion. 

Justice  Best  gave  a view  of  the  pro- 
ceedings on  the  trial.  The  cause  was 
most  ably  defended  in  person  by  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  who  said  little  upon 
the  point  of  venue,  but  rested  mainly 
upon  the  impossibility  of  his  entertain- 
ing the  intent  imputed  to  him  by  the  in- 
formation. The  Jury  found  the  defend- 
ant guilty.  A motion  for  a new  trial 
has  since  been  made,  in  which  that 
gentleman  has  had  the  assistance  of  the 
ablest  counsel  that  any  bar  or  any  coun- 
try could  produce  ; and  the  matter  is 
now  in  a fit  state  for  decision.  Three 
objections  only  were  taken  when  the 
rule  to  shew  cause  was  granted ; a fourth 
has  since  been  added,  of  which,  though 
not  taken  exactly  in  time,  I wish  the 
defendant  to  have  the  full  benefit.  The 
first  of  these  objections,  I believe,  is, 
that  there  was  no  evidence  of  pub- 


lication in  Leicestershire.  Upon  tbs 
part  of  the  case  1 have  this  to  obsertt 
— if  there  was  any  evidence,  of  the  ef- 
fect of  that  evidence,  it  was  not  forms 
to  judge.  My  duty  was  to  put  it  to 
the  Jury— theirs  was  to  judge  of  ks 
value.  The  rule  of  evidence  is  t be 
same  with  plaintiff  and  with  defendant; 
and  it  will  hardly  be  contended  that  l 
judge  could  take  upon  himself  to  judge 
of  the  effect  of  a defendant's  evidence; 
if  he  could,  it  would  be  a trial  by  judge, 
and  a trial  by  jury  no  longer.  There 
was,  in  my  opinion,  such  evidence  oa 
the  part  of  the  prosecution  as  raised  t 
strong  presumption  of  publication  is 
Leicestershire  ; and  no  attempt  to  re- 
but that  presumption  being  made,  k 
became,  in  my  mind,  conclusive  proof 
But  I have  been  told  that  there  a: 
be  no  presumption  in  a criminal  case— 
that  we  are  not  allowed  to  presnnre 
guilt.  General  propositions  are  daa- 
gerous  to  deal  with.  No  doubt, 
are  not  to  presume  without  evidence; 
the  law  says  that  we  shall  not  imagine 
guilt,  and,  without  evidence  to  raire 
presumption,  such  presumption  and 
imagination  would  be  one.  But,  upas 
reasonable  evidence  given,  I deny  that 
we  are  not  to  presume  in  a criminal 
cause  as  well  as  in  a civil  case.  Is 
fact,  as  regards  the  law  of  evidence, 
there  is  no  difference  between  civil  asd 
criminal  cases ; and  there  needs  no  dif- 
ference if  the  rules  of  evidence  are  the 
rules  of  common  sense.  I beg  to  say , 
that  there  is  scarcely  a criminal  care, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  class 
in  which  Courts  do  not  act  upon  pre- 
sumption, and  that  for  the  reason  laid 
down  by  my  Lord  Mansfield.  u It 
seldom  happens,"  says  that  noble 
lord,  in  the  Douglas  case,— M it  sel- 
dom happens  that  absolute  certainty 
can  be  obtained  in  human  affairs,  and 
therefore  reason  and  public  utility  re- 
■quire  that  judges,  and  that  all  mankind, 
' in  forming  their  opinions  of  the  truth 
of  facts,  should  be  regulated  by  the 
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superior  number  of  probabilities  on  one 
.side  and  on  the  other.*'  And  through- 
out our  criminal  law  we  constantly  act 
upon  this  principle.  In  treason,  upon 
proof  of  rebellion,  or  endeavour  to  ex- 
cite rebellion,  we  presume  intent  to  kill 
the  King.  In  cases  of  homicide,  al- 
though the  act  of  killing  may  be  per- 
fectl  y innocent,  we  presume  that  malice 
which  is  necessary  to  constitute  mur- 
der, and  throw  it  upon  the  prisoner  to 
relieve  himself  from  that  presumption. 
In  cases  of  burglary  or  highway  rob- 
bery, possession  of  the  goods  is  pre- 
sumption of  the  crime  until  that  pos- 
session is  accounted  for.  I admit  that, 
in  cases  where  presumption  is  attempt- 
ed to  be  raised  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  the  great  body  of  delinquen- 
cy, there  the  presumption  ought  to  be 
strong,  and  such  as  should  leave  no 
rational  doubt  upon  the  minds  of  a 
Jury  ; but  upon  a portion  of  a case 
affecting  merely  the  question  of  venue, 
and  which  leaves  the  great  body  of 
guilt  untouched,  I would  deal  with 
presumption  even  as  I deal  with  it  in 
the  most  trifling  cause  that  ever  oc- 
cupied the  time  of  Westminster-hall. 
I Bay  that,  even  supposing  the  libel  to 
have  been  sent  by  post,  such  sending 
is  publication.  1 deny  that  the  pub- 
lication of  a libel  implies  manifestation 
of  its  contents,  or  that  the  word  is  so 
used  in  the  law  of  England.  We  hear 
of  a man  publishing  his  will ; we  speak 
of  publishing  an  award  ; but  it  is  not 
supposed  that  such  a man  reads  his 
will  or  his  award  ; he  merely  declares 
that  instrument  to  be  his.  So,  in  a 
case  of  libel,  if  a man  does  the  last  act 
which  it  is  for  him  to  do  towards  the 
accomplishing  of  the  mischief  he  in- 
tends, he  publishes.  The  moment  he 
passes  the  libel  from  his  hand,  his  con- 
trol of  it  is  gone  ; he  has  shot  his  ar- 
• row,  and,  whether  it  hits  the  mark  or 
not,  no  longer  depends  upon  him  ; the 
locut  fxtnitentiae  is  over  ; the  body  of 


the  offence  is  committed  ; and  that 
moment,  upon  every  principle  of  com- 
mon sense — that  moment  he  ought  to 
be  called  upon  to  answer.  What  would 
be  the  effect  of  a contrary  holding  ?' 
If  a man  wraps  up  a letter  or  a news- 
paper in  one  county,  and  gives  it  to  a 
boy  to  carry  into  the  next,  who  is  the 
publisher  ? Would  it  not  be  contrary 
to  common  sense  to  deny  that  the  man 
who  sent  the  paper  is  the  publisher  ? 
Suppose  a man  writing  a libel  in  Eng- 
land upon  the  King  of  England,  and 
sending  it  to  be  published  in  Paris  or 
Petersburgh,  where  is  that  man  to  be 
punished  ? 

The  other  Judges  concurring  in  all 
the  material  part  of  this  opinion,  the 
motion  was  refused. 

The  Solicitor-General. — As  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  should  be  in  daily  attendance 
during  the  continuance  of  the  long  ar- 
gument which  had  been  just  termina- 
ted, and  as  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  result  to 
which  it  had  been  just  brought,  he 
(the  Solicitor*  General)  should  not  press 
for  judgment  against  him  (Sir  F.  Bur- 
dett) that  term,  but  would  allow  the 
rtiatter  to  stand  over  till  the  next. 


Sir  Charles  Wolseley,  Bart., 
and  Joseph  Harrison,  for  Se- 
dition. 

Mr  Lloyd  stated  the  indictment  to 
be  against  Sir  Charles  Wolseley,  Bart., 
and  Joseph  Harrison,  schoolmaster,  on 
two  grounds.  The  first  count  charged 
that  they  had  excited  to  tumult  and 
insurrection,  by  holding  a numerous 
meeting  on  the  28th  of  July,  and  ad- 
dressing seditious  words  to  them,  cal- 
culated to  bring  the  government  into 
hatred  and  contempt.  The  second 
count  charged  that  they  had  agreed 
together  to  stir  up  the  people  to  tu- 
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mult  and  insurrection,  and  to  excite 
hatred  and  contempt  against  the  go- 
vernment. 

, Mr  Benyon  rose  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecution.  No  doubt,  the  learned 
gentleman  said,  the  Jury  were  already 
aware  that  the  present  prosecution 
arose  out  of  one  of  those  dangerous 
meetings  which  had  been  held  in  Che- 
shire, and  in  the  adjacent  counties* 
during  the  last  summer — meetings 
which  were  calculated  to  terrify  the 
peaceable  subjects  of  the  realm,  and 
which  had  been  headed,  and  princi- 
pally promoted,  by  itinerant  orators. 
The  Jury,  however,  were  called  upon 
— and  from  the  knowledge  which  he 
(Mr  Benyon)  had  of  many  of  them, 
he  doubted  not  that  they  would  fulfil 
their  duty — they  were  called  upon  by 
their  oaths  to  dismiss  from  their  minds 
every  circumstance  which  they  had 
previously  heard  upon  the  subject, 
and  to  try  the  case  upon  the  evidence, 
and  only  upon  the  evidence,  which 
would  be  adduced  before  them.  The 
two  defendants,  Sir  Charles  Wolseley 
and  Mr  Harrison,  were  well  known  : 
the  first  was  a gentleman  of  estate  in 
the  county  of  Stafford,  and  had  inhe- 
rited a considerable  paternal  property, 
together  with  the  rank  and  title  of 
Baronet,  which  had  been  conferred 
upon  one  of  his  ancestors  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  First : the  second  de- 
fendant, Mr  Harrison,  had  been,  until 
lately,  a stranger  in  the  county  of 
Chester ; he  was,  the  learned  counsel 
believed,  a dissenting  minister  and  a 
schoolmaster.  Upon  the  28th  of  July 
last  a public  meeting  had  been  announ- 
ced at  Stockport,  and,  previous  to  that 
day,  the  residents  in  the  neighbour- 
hood had  been  advised  that  a meeting 
was  to  take  place  for  the  real  or  pre- 
tended purpose  of  petitioning  for  re- 
form in  parliament.  Upon  the  day 
appointed  a number  of  persons,  not 
less  than  five  thousand,  and,  according 
to  the  statement  of  one  of  the  defend- 


ants, amounting  nearly  to  ten  thou- 
sand, assembled  ; and  it  would  be 
found,  that,  previous  to  that  meeting, 
Sir  Charles  Wolseley  and  Mr  Harri- 
son had  been  known  to  each  other, 
and  that  they  had  corresponded  ; and 
it  would  be  shewn,  that,  upon  the  28th 
July,  they  were  in  intimate  conversa- 
tion for  at  least  an  hour  before  the 
assembly  took  place.  It  would  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  these  defendants 
were  not  persons  accidentally  coming 
together  in  consequence  of  the  hand- 
bills which  had  announced  the  meet- 
ing, but  that  they  came  there  toge- 
ther in  consequence  of  a preconcerted 
scheme.  The  meeting  was  numerous, 
and  was  attended  by  men  who  had 
bludgeons  in  their  hands  ; those  blud- 
geons were  not  merely  carried  for 
shew,  or  for  intimidation,  but  a con- 
stable, whom  they  were  pleased  to  call 
a spy,  was  nearly  put  to  death  by  some 
persons  in  the  crowd.  The  meeting 
in  question,  the  learned  counsel  would 
shew,  had  not  been  a peaceable  meet- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  petition.  It 
had  been  attended  by  persons  carrying 
banners,  inscribed  with  the  common 
cant  terms  of  “ no  corn  laws,” 
versal  suffrage,"  “ annual  parliaments," 
and  “ voting  by  ballot."  At  a parti- 
cular house  a platform  had  been  erect- 
ed, upon  which  the  leaders  mounted; 
and  the  Jury  would  find  the  two  de- 
fendants taking  a leading  part  in  the 
ensuing  transactions.  It  having  been 
previously  agreed  that  Sir  Charles 
Wolseley,  as  a gentleman  of  rank  and 
property,  should  be  called  to  the  chair, 
that  individual  took  the  chair  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  the  crowd  : he 
then  opened  the  meeting,  and  used  the 
seditious  words  imputed  to  him  by  the 
present  indictment.  Sir  Charles  Wolse- 
ley had  said,  “ that  he  was  in  Paris 
at  the  beginning  of  the  French  revo- 
lution : that  he  was  the  first  man  who 
made  a kick  at  the  Bastile  ; and  he 
expressed  his  hopes,”  and  the  Jury 
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would  hear  in  what  direction  he  then 
pointed,  **  that  he  should  be  present 
at:  the  demolition  of  another  Bastile.” 
He  then  abused  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown,  and  said  that  he  could  not  find 
terms  in  which  to  speak  with  sufficient 
detestation  of  them.  He  spoke  of 
spies,  and  said  that  he  detested  their 
employers,  Sidmouth  and  Castlereagh. 
lie  said,  that  where  the  people  were 
not  represented,  no  allegiance  was  due ; 
taxation  was  a robbery  ; and  resistance 
to  the  government  justifiable.  A great 
deal  more  had  been  said  ; but  those 
were  the  principal  points  upon  which 
lie  (the  learned  counsel)  charged  the 
defendant,  Sir  Charles  Wolseley,  with 
having  used  seditious  speeches  at  this 
illegal  meeting,  with  a view  to  bring 
into  hatred  and  contempt  the  govern- 
ment and  constitution  of  the  country  ; 
language  more  calculated  to  produce 
that  effect  could  scarcely  be  conceived. 
Mr  Harrison,  the  second  defendant, 
followed  Sir  Charles  Wolseley.  He 
declared  against  “ petitioning  any 
more,  which  he  considered  degrading 
and  humiliating.  There  would  be  a 
meeting,”  he  said,  “ of  delegates  at 
Oldham,  on  the  Monday  following,  at 
the  Union-room,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a National  Convention ; and 
it  would  also  be  one  of  its  duties  to 
devise  farther  means  for  extending 
and  consolidating  the  national  union.” 
How  far  the  evidence  would  bring 
home  to  the  defendants,  or  either  of 
them — indeed,  if  it  did  to  one,  it 
must  to  both — the  charge  which  was 
alleged  against  them,  it  would  be  for 
the  Jury  to  determine.  As  to  the  se- 
ditious language,  there  could  be  no 
doubt ; the  Jury  would  judge  of  the 
intention  and  of  the  tumultuous  meet- 
ing. If  any  words  more  strongly 
tending  to  bring  the  government  and 
the  constitution  into  contempt  and 
hatred  could  be  used,  he  (Mr  Benyon) 
was  at  a loss  to  know  what  those 
words  were.  It  would,  perhaps,  be 


stated  by  Mr  Pearson,  the  learned 
Counsel  for  the  defendant,  that  the 
meeting  in  question  was  a peaceable 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  petition, 
but  it  would  be  shewn  to  tne  Jury 
that  Mr  Harrison  had  expressly  disa- 
vowed any  intention  to  petition.  The 
right  of  peaceably  meeting  together 
for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  the 
Sovereign  or  the  Legislature  against 
grievances,  either  real  or  supposed, 
was  the  right,  the  birthright,  of  Eng- 
lishmen, and  Heaven  forbid  that  he 
(Mr  Benyon)  should  stand  before  the 
Jury  to  deny  that  right.  There  was 
no  impropriety  in  a peaceable  meeting 
for  the  purpose  of  seeking  reform  in 
parliament,  but  the  meeting  at  Stock- 
port  had  not  been  a meeting  of  that 
character.  The  language,  the  con- 
duct, the  whole  insignia  of  that  meet- 
ing, shewed  that  the  purpose  was  not 
petition,  but  intimidation.  The  con- 
duct of  the  meeting  on  the  28th  July 
had  been  calculated,  not  for  the  reform 
of  the  British  constitution,  but  for  the 
subversion  of  it. 

John  Kenyon  Winterbottom,  exa- 
mined by  Serjeant  Cross,  said  he  was 
a solicitor  in  Stockport.  He  saw  a 
public  meeting  in  the  town  of  Stock- 
port,  between  one  and  two  o’clock  on 
the  28th  July  last.  He  attended  in  a 
building  (a  Sunday-school),  near  the 
meeting.  The  place  is  called  Sandy 
Brow.  He  should  think  there  were 
4-000  or  5000  assembled.  He  was 
not  so  near  as  to  observe  whether  they 
were  strangers  or  inhabitants.  They 
were  quiet  at  first.  Most  of  them  had 
sticks,  which  appeared  to  have  been 
newly  cut  from  hedges.  They  were 
not  walking-sticks.  The  population 
is  upwards  of  20,000.  There  were 
hustings  or  a scaffold.  Several  per- 
sons were  on  the  scaffold.  Sir  Charles 
was  pointed  out  to  him  as  one : he 
knew  Mr  Harrison,  and  saw  him  there. 
He  heard  Harrison  say,  “ The  House 
of  Commons  was  the  people’s  servants; 
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that  it  was  as  absurd  to  petition  them 
as  it  would  be  for  a master  to  petition 
his  groom  for  his  horse.  He  said  that 
there  was  a barrier  between  the  throne 
and  the  people,  which  must  be  remo- 
ved either  by  force  from  heaven  or 
hell,  in  order  that  they  might  see  whe- 
ther a man  or  a pig  was  upon  the 
throne.”  He  thought  there  was  laugh- 
ter. The  expression  of  derision  was 
general.  Harrison  said,  tf  The  united 
will  of  the  people  was  sure  to  prevail. 
It  was  an  axiom  that  could  not  be  con- 
futed. It  might  be  necessary  in  some 
cases  to  petition  the  House  of  Lords, 
who  were,  by  the  constitution,  placed 
in  a different  situation  to  the  House  of 
Commons  ; but  in  the  present  corrupt 
state  of  things  it  was  useless,  and  he 
would  not  recommend  it.” 

Thomas  Bolton  lived  in  Stockport. 
Great  numbers  of  the  people  were 
townsmen:  he  saw  no  unusual  sticks: 
they  were  not  more  numerous  about 
the  hustings  than  he  should  have  ex- 
pected. He  stood  amongst  the  crowd, 
and  gained  high  ground  when  he  could. 
He  saw  no  chair.  The  first  attention 
he  paid  was  to  Sir  Charles : he  heard 
what  he  said.  He  made  a minute 
about  an  hour  after,  and  could  state 
that  Sir  Charles  had  said  what  he  had 
there  noted.  [He  was  allowed  to  read 
it.]  u He  was  happy  in  addressing 
the  people  of  Stockport  from  Sandy 
Brow  ; it  was  a place  consecrated  to 
liberty,  by  the  absence  of  friends  he 
would  have  been  happy  to  meet  there ; 
and  he  trusted  Sandy  Brow  would  be 
more  famed  in  history  than  the  field  of 
Waterloo.  Was  there  a peace-officer 
present,  he  trusted  they  came  to  keep 
the  peace,  and  not  to  break  it.  But 
was  there  any  of  your  spies,  your  note- 
taking, or  black-book  gentry,  tell  your 
employers,  the  tools  of  a Castlereagh 
and  Sidmouth,  that  I hate  them,  that 
I detest  them— that  I eternally  exe- 
crate them.  He  was  proud  to  say, 
that  he  was  at  the  taking  of  the  Bas- 


tile  in  France— he  should  be  happy  tr 
be  at  the  taking  of  a Bastile  in  Eng. 
land.”  (He  saw  nothing  but  the  actk* 
of  speaking  with  force  and  energy.) 
“ And  were  all  hearts  but  as  firm  is 
the  cause  as  his  own,  they  would  sooo 
put  an  end  to  the  present  tyranny  aai 
corruption."  He  heard  Mr  Harrisa, 
but  took  no  note  of  it,  and  now  recci- 
lected  nothing  of  it. 

Joseph  Johnson,  surveyor  at  Stock- 
port,  gave  similar  evidence  relative  ta 
Sir  Charles,  Mr  Harrison,  &c.  M' 
Harrison  stood  next  to  Sir  Chariei, 
and  spoke,  and  said  they  wanted  D 
get  to  the  throne  in  order  to  see  wi- 
ther there  was  a pig  or  a man  on  it; 
and  if  there  were  10,000  walls  betwir 
them,  they  would  blow  them  up  eitbc 
to  heaven  or  to  hell.  The  expressed 
about  the  pig,  and  that  of  the  walli, 
was  received  by  acclamations. 

Thomas  Welsh,  a clerk  to  Mr  Hu- 
rop,  in  Manchester,  said  that  Mr  Har* 
rison  had  read  from  a letter  that  the 
Deity  had  intended  man  for  happiness, 
and  provided  a sufficiency  of  all  gooc 
things  to  make  him  so  ; but  as  the 
majority  of  that  meeting  was  extreme- 
ly unhappy  and  miserable,  and  render- 
ed so  by  their  rulers,  the  intentions  of 
the  Deity  had  been  frustrated,  and  re- 
bellion against  that  government  became 
almost  a duty.  Sir  Charles  read  the 
resolutions,  and  put  them  to  the  meet- 
ing. One  of  the  resolutions  was,  tbit 
Lord  Sidmouth  had  been  guilty  af 
high  treason.  Another  was,  tbit  l 
eneral  meeting  of  delegates  should  b 
eld  at  Oldham,  or  other  places,  u 
might  be  agreed  upon.  Another  re- 
solution was,  that  a subscription  should 
be  entered  into  to  defray  the  expense 
of  prosecuting  his  Majesty’s  minister?. 
The  resolutions  were  put  separated. 
He  did  not  recollect  who  read  the®. 
All  the  resolutions  were  agreed  ta 
Mr  Harrison  recapitulated  the  spcecbc?. 
and  said  a deputation  from  the  dele- 
gates should  present  their  petitioo  to 
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the  throne,  and  to  remove  all  impedi- 
ment, for  they  did  not  know  whether 
there  was  a man  or  pig  there.  As 
ministers,  Mr  Harrison  added,  had 
screened  themselves  with  a bill  of  in- 
demnity, that  this  meeting  do  indem- 
nify the  speakers,  in  case  any  thing 
seditious  had  been  said.  This  was 
carried  with  cries  of  t(  We  do,  we 
do.*' 

Mr  Pearson  said,  that  it  was  now  his 
duty  to  address  the  Jury  on  behalf  of 
Sir  Charles  Wolseley,  and  on  behalf  of 
Sir  Charles  only.  The  question  be- 
fore the  Jury  was  not  a political  ques- 
tion, nor  was  a political  dissertation 
from  him  (Mr  Pearson)  to  be  expect- 
ed. In  a court  of  justice,  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  law,  the  voice  of  party 
should  be  for  ever  silent ; and  he  con- 
jured the  Jury  to  consider,  that,  if  it 
was  incumbent  upon  him  (the  learned 
counsel)  to  abstain  from  obtruding 
upon  the  Jury  any  political  discussion, 
it  was  still  more  incumbent  upon  the 
Jury  to  guard  their  minds  from  the 
slightest  shade  of  political  bias.  The 
charge  of  conspiracy,  the  learned  coun- 
sel thought,  scarce  deserved  an  argu- 
ment ; it  had  been,  by  the  evidence 
for  the  prosecution,  completely  dis- 
proved ; and  he  was  only  astonished 
that  his  learned  friend  had  not  long 
since  abandoned  that  charge,  and  con- 
fessed that  his  ground  had  mouldered 
beneath  his  feet.  A conspiracy,  for- 
sooth, between  two  men  who  had  not 
been  proved  to  have  met  until  a few 
moments  before  the  time  at  which  their 
offence  was  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted l The  whole  charge  of  conspi- 
racy was  gone;  and  it  would  be  was- 
ting the  time  of  the  Jury  to  argue  it 
farther.  The  other  part  of  the  indict- 
ment would  depend  entirely  upon  the 
question  whether  the  meeting  of  the 
28th  was  a legal  or  an  illegal  meeting ; 
and  to  such  a question  the  learned  coun- 
sel felt  assured  the  Jury  could  return 
but  one  answer.  The  numbers  who  at- 


tended that  meeting  were  wholly  un- 
important ; and  he  (the  learned  coun- 
sel) would  go  at  once  to  the  conduct 
and  to  the  language  employed  by  that 
meeting.  What  then  were  the  resolu- 
tions which  had  been  passed  at  that 
meeting  ? He  (Mr  Pearson)  would 
venture  to  declare,  that  even  from  the 
artial  detail  of  those  resolutions  which 
ad  been  given  by  the  witnesses  for 
the  prosecution,  nothing  would  appear 
by  which  his  client  could  be  affected. 
Of  reform,  whatever  might  be  his  opi- 
nion, he  would  here  say  nothing.  It 
was  a legitimate  topic  of  discussion. 
It  had  formed  a material  topic  of  po- 
litical writers  at  various  periods,  ever 
since  the  Revolution,  and  the  wisest 
and  best  statesmen  had  endeavoured  to 
effect  it.  Need  he  refer  to  Locke  and 
Bolingbroke,  to  Fox  and  Pit  i It  waa 
surely  too  late  of  the  day  to  make  it 
necessary  to  argue  that  reform  was  a 
legitimate  object  of  meeting  and  peti- 
tioning. Universal  suffrage  certain- 
ly seemed  of  all  chimerical  projects 
the  most  chimerical ; but  still  it  was 
not  unlawful  to  discuss  it  and  to  peti- 
tion either  House  of  Parliament,  or  the 
Sovereign,  or,  if  the  petition  was  re- 
fused, to  remonstrate  boldly  and  man- 
fully, but  respectfully.  Where  was  the 
limit  to  petitioning  ? Whatever  Parlia- 
ment could  grant,  the  people  could 
petition,  and  they  had  a right  to  give 
force  to  their  individual  opinions  by 
meeting  and  uniting  their  wishes.  He 
could  not  think  of  wasting  their  time 
by  remarking  upon  the  absurd  evidence 
that  all  the  people  of  this  great  em- 
pire were  to  be  assembled  at  Oldham. 
That  it  had  been  seriously  urged  for 
the  prosecution  was  singular  in  judi- 
cial proceedings.  It  was  beyond  every 
thing  in  real  life, — beyond  every  thing 
in  comic  fiction.  The  wildest  of  wild 
romances  had  nothing  like  it.  The 
flappers  of  memory  and  mathematical 
carving  of  meat  in  Gulliver’s  Travels 
were  not  comparable  to  this  ; and  the 
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alarm  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Flying 
Island,  that  this  earth  would  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  tail  of  a comet,  was  as 
reasonable  as  any  alarm  for  this  wild 
speculation  of  a national  meeting  at 
Oldham.  Say  that  they  were  to  be 
delegates  who  met.  He  needed  not 
to  tell  them  that  that  would  not  be  un- 
lawful. Needed  he  to  remind  them 
that  a meeting  of  delegates  was  held 
in  London,  among  whom  was  Dr  Jebb, 
Sir  William  Jones,  Mr  Pitt,  Mr  Fox, 
the  Lennoxes,  the  Cavendishes,  and 
the  Howards  ? They  were  not  prose- 
cuted by  the  Attorney- General.  Why 
then  should  a meeting  in  Cheshire  be 
thus  visited  ? But  such  a meeting  would 
not  have  been  illegal.  But  if  they  had 
the  dictum  of  a Judge,  which  they  had 
not,  that  it  was  illegal ; still,  in  the 
present  case,  it  had,  according  to  the 
evidence,  been  only  proposed.  Then 
there  was  a subscription  proposed  for 
the  prosecution  of  Ministers  who  had 
violated  the  law : but  to  the  law,  and 
the  law  only,  they  applied.  How  could 
this  be  a violation  of  the  public  peace  ? 
Next,  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  parties 
at  the  meeting,  there  was  nothing  il- 
legal in  mere  numbers.  The  acts  of 
the  last  Parliament  were  a distinct  ad- 
mission that  meetings  of  that  kind  were 
legal  before.  It  had  been  laid  down 
by  that  upright  and  impartial  Judge, 
Mr  Justice  Bayley,  that  if  there  were 
60,000,  it  was  not,  therefore,  an  un- 
lawful assembly.  If  a constable  was 
hurt,  it  was  before  Sir  Charles  came  ; 
even  if  it  were  not,  how  could  he  be 
answerable  for  that  more  than  for  a 
pickpocket  who  might  steal  property 
in  that  crowd  ? Sticks  for  convenience, 
or  even  parade,  were  not  unlawful.  If 
they  were  held  up,  so  were  hats.  But 
in  no  shape  were  they  connected  with 
his  client.  As  to  the  cap  of  liberty 
and  the  dag,  they  were  aware  that  at 
York,  where  such  things  were  proved 
to  have  existed  to  a much  greater  ex- 
tent, Mr  Hunt  was  acquitted  in  every 


count,  similar  to  what  they  were  try- 
ing at  present.  Here  he  read  the  cotst 
on  which  Mr  Hunt  had  been  confid- 
ed, and  called  the  attention  of  thar 
Lordships  particularly  to  it.  Perhaps 
the  cap  of  liberty  was  a bauble  unwor- 
thy of  the  attention  of  men  of  sense; 
but  the  multitude,  men  as  well  as  child- 
ren, valued  the  symbol  more  thin  tae 
thing  signified — 

u Pleased  with  this  bauble  still  as  that  brass.*’ 

Of  the  rattles,  tittles,  rosaries,  or  gar- 
ters, mentioned  by  the  poet,  were  there 
any  more  harmless  than  the  cap  of  L* 
berty,  originally  emblematical  of  tie 
manumission  of  a slave,  in  England 
the  symbol  of  liberty  ? It  had  beat 
used  and  abused  in  France,  so  hadk 
berty.  He  could  not  suppose  the  cot- 
stitution  of  this  country  could  be  de- 
stroyed like  a necromancer’s  spell,  bf 
a breath,  a hiss,  or  a shout.  If  the 
meeting  was  not  illegal,  the  speeches 
could  not  make  it  the  meeting  descri- 
bed in  the  indictment.  Seditious  word) 
might  form  a substantive  crime,  but  t 
was  not  the  crime  before  them.  If 
others  used  seditious  words.  Sir  Charles 
Wolseiey  was  answerable  only  fortes 
own  words.  Here  he  felt  peculiar  dif- 
ficulty. Sir  Charles  Wolseiey  was  i 
person  of  the  highest  honour  and  re- 
spectability, and  would  not  separate 
himself  from  a fellow-sufferer  ; but  be 
could  not  suffer  considerations  of  that 
kind  to  influence  his  conduct  as  his  coos- 
ael.  Let  Mr  Harrison  deny,  or  explain, 
or  prove  to  be  an  idle  joke,  the  allu- 
sion to  an  illustrious  person.  Such  ex* 
pressions  were  improper,  disgraceful, 
indecent, mischievous.  But  Sir  Charles 
Wolseiey  was  not  answerable  foretery 
absurd  remark  made  by  others.  The 
Bastile,  it  was  evident,  and  he  would 
prove,  had  been  mentioned  only  hypo- 
thetically ; and  Sir  Charles  Wclstfcf 
took  no  greater  liberty  in  this  respect 
than  Mr  Burke  had  done  on  the  other 
side.  Sir  Charles,  in  saying  that  he 
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«rould  assist  in  destroying  similar  build- 
ings, if  set  up  in  this  country,  said  no 
more  than  every  English  gentleman  felt. 
Sir  Charles  Wolseley, s fortune  wasopu- 
lent,  and  affording  the  elegances  and 
luxuries  of  life  ; his  family,  his  rank, 
his  wife  and  numerous  family,  proved 
that  he  could  not  be  influenced  by  envy, 
or  desire  to  throw  his  property  as  a 
prize  of  some  desperate  gambler  in  re- 
volution.— He  committed  that  client, 
his  liberty,  his  happiness,  and  the  hap- 
piness of  his  family,  with  most  entire 
confidence,  into  their  hands. 

Mr  Harrison  began  to  address  the 
Jury  with  the  utmost  composure,  and 
with  a violently  methodistical  twang. 
The  first  thing  he  would  speak  of  to 
them  was  Mr  Marshall’s  charge  to  the 
Grand  Jury,  as  it  appeared  in  the  pa- 
pers. It  struck  him  that  it  was  ap- 
plied to  himself.  He  knew  of  no  case 
to  which  it  could  apply  but  his  own. 
This  speech,  so  elaborate  and  long, 
was  all  directed  against  him,  an  hum- 
ble individual  as  he  was.  (Here  he 
read  a great  part  of  the  charge,  till  he 
came  to  the  expression  that  “ there 
were  persons  destitute  of  honour,  fame, 
and  fortune,  who  hazarded  their  lives 
for  desperate  purposes/')  That  there 
were  some  bad  and  desperate  adven- 
turers, that  hazarded  their  lives  to  ob- 
tain fame  or  fortune,  he  admitted,  but 
he  was  not  among  them.  He  had 
always  proposed  to  promote  and  effect 
reform  by  legal  means.  The  honour- 
able Baronet  could  not  have  been  al- 
luded to  as  the  desperate  adventurer, 
destitute  of  honour,  fame,  and  fortune. 
Therefore  he  alone  had  been  alluded 
to,  or  the  observation  was  irrelevant. 
(He  then  read  a passage,  in  continua- 
tion, from  the  Chester  Chronicle .)  If 
he  should  fall,  it  would  be  by  the  vio- 
lence of  his  prosecutors  ; “ and  if  I 
fail,"  continued  he  in  a whining  tone, 
“ the  earth  will  shake  when  I fall.” 
If  in  the  heat  of  argument  or  discourse 
he  used  figures  too  strong  for  the  oc- 


casion, every  public  speaker  did  the 
same.  Had  he  been  conscious  of  ha- 
ving desired,  or  of  having  used  any 
means  to  cause  “ a sanguinary  revolu- 
tion, he  should  have  stood  at  the  bar, 
and  at  once  pleaded  guilty."  When 
he  had  looked  at  that  sham  document, 
the  indictment,  in  which  he  and  Sir 
Charles  Wolseley  were  bound  hand 
and  foot,  to  be  thrown — where  ? — into 
hell ! Here  he  was  most  basely  tradu- 
ced and  injured.  He  was  determined 
to  vindicate  his  own  innocence.  It 
might  be  said,  what  was  his  country 
to  him  ? “ Why,  gentlemen,  it  is  every 
thing  to  me.  Should  they  throw  me 
down,  my  country  will  receive  me  in 
her  arms  ; should  I be  separated  from 
the  beloved  partner  of  my  life,  my 
country  will  comfort  her  heart;  should 
I be  separated  from  my  dear  babes,  my 
country  will  provide  them  ten  fathers 
for  me  alone.”  This  time  was  the  first 
opportunity  afforded  to  him  of  vindi- 
cating his  character,  and  this  opportu- 
nity, by  the  strength  of  Heaven,  he 
was  determined  to  improve.  (He  now 
read  further  on  in  the  charge  to  the 
Grand  Jury.)  “ Early  impressions  of 
loyalty  and  religion  must  be  removed  ; 
and  this  was  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
blasphemous  speeches  of  their  vaga- 
bond orators.”  Vagabond  orators ! 
meaning,  no  doubt,  himself!  Witness 
that  Gospel  which  had  been  sealed 
with  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  the 
preaching  of  which  he  had  lived,  and 
in  the  practice  of  which  he  would  die, 
that  he  had  done  his  utmost  to  check 
the  progress  of  vice  and  irreligion. 
The  Gospel  held  out  to  him  the  hope 
of  a glorious  hereafter  ; it  had  been 
the  delight  of  his  heart,  and  it  was  still 
the  comfort  of  his  soul.  “ The  people 
have  a right  to  petition  for  the  redress 
of  their  grievances ; but  they  must 
exercise  that  right  in  a legal  and  con- 
stitutional manner.”  And  yet,  for  the 
exercise  of  that  right  it  was  that  he 
now  stood  in  his  present  trying  predi- 
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cament.  Mark  the  buts  / The  people 
have  a right,  but  they  must  not  exert 
it.  They  may  have  as  many  rights 
as  they  please,  but  the  moment  they 
seek  to  exercise  them  they  are  forfeit- 
ed. 44  Drawing  together  vast  multi- 
tudes." Were  5000  too  many  for  such 
a neighbourhood  to  assemble  on  such 
an  occasion  ? One-fourth  part  of  the 
population  ? Would  three  men  be  ter- 
rified at  one  ? The  terrorem  populi  had 
not  been  made  out  by  the  prosecution. 
He  (Harrison)  would  not  apply  to  the 
feelings  of  the  Jury  ; he  scorned  to  do 
it.  Let  the  Jury  hate  him  as  their  most 
mortal  foe,  still  it  was  their  duty  to  give 
a just  verdict ; he  did  not  ask  it,  he  de- 
manded it.  44  The  law  of  England  ab- 
hors the  assemblage  of  great  multitudes 
of  people  on  any  pretence." 44  Abhors!" 
W1  lat  was  meant  by  44  Abhors  ?"— 
44  Forbids"  might  have  had  some  mean- 
ing ; but,  even  then,  the  same  argu- 
ment would  apply  to  general  elections, 
either  for  county  or  city.  “ Assassin- 
ation seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
crimes  by  which  this  horrid  conspiracy 
was  to  have  been  accomplished."  What 
was  this  but  an  allusion  to  the  Cato- 
street  plot  ? What,  but  an  attempt  to 
connect  him  (Harrison)  with  those 
foolish,  rash-~(44  Here  is  a gentleman 
behind  won’t  let  me  speak") — incon- 
siderate men  ? But,  be  the  Jury  what 
they  might,  they  were  Englishmen  ; 
he  loved  them  ; every  Englishman  was 
near  and  dear  to  his  heart.  44  Pretend- 
ed Reformers  l"  the  word  44  pretend- 
ed" hurt  him.  If  they  had  been  cool, 
and  careless,  and  tame,  and  indifferent, 
at  their  meetings,  they  might  have  been 
so  designated;  but  when  they  had  done 
every  thing  to  prove  their  zeal ; when 
they  had  shewn  that  they  felt  their 
grievances,  and  wished  to  get  redress 
for  them  ; when  their  exertions  in  the 
cause  of  Reform  had  subjected  them 
to  abuse  and  to  punishment,  it  was  too 
much  to  say  that  they  were  not  in  ear- 
nest. It  was  too  much — he  could  not 


abide  it.  [Here  the  orator  stamped 
emphatically  with  his  foot.  He 
wiped  his  forehead,  at  leisure,  with  ids 

focket-bandkerchief,  and  contkni£l 
le  was  sure  that  he  had  not  ofie&fcd 
the  Judge  by  his  remarks  ; for  iis 
Lordship  had  been  looking  at  him  with 
a pleasant  countenance  all  the  whik 
He  (Harrison)  would  tell  the  J*ry 
that  he  held  in  his  hand  a help  ta- 
hoped  for.  It  was  a little  book,  en- 
titled 44  Remarks  upon  the  IndictmeB 
of  Sir  Charles  Wolseley  and  Mr  Hs- 
rison."  It  was  written  by  Jeremy  Bs- 
tham,  the  greatest  lawyer  in  the  wotii. 
May  be  the  Jury  had  heard  of  him; 
no  doubt  both  their  Lordships  hi 
Mr  Harrison  then  went  at  great  kagi 
into  the  work  of  Mr  Bentham,  an 
expatiated,  by  way  of  digression,  wy 
on  the  merits  of  the  Edinburgh  Ik 
view.  There  was  an  article  in  th*. 
Review  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
Jury.  It  treated  of  tumult,  tbeoffecc 
of  which  he  (the  defendant)  was  ac- 
cused. The  article  was  written  by 
another  great  lawyer,  Mr  Brougban 
Mr  Brougham  there  defended  tumuli; 
and  proved  that  it  was  not  for  the  gone 
of  the  public  that  tumultuous  meetiop 
should  be  extinguished.  Mr  Brought 
wished  that  very  crime  to  continue  tar 
which  the  defendants  in  the  preset 
case  were  indicted.  Not  that  he  ( Har- 
rison)  liked  tumult;  he  was  always  * 
peaceable  man.  It  had  been  given  ia  * 
evidence,  that  the  defendants  had  in- 
tended to  assemble  the  whole  countTT 

4 

at  Oldham.  It  appeared  then,  that  the 
English  law  puuished  intentions,  far- 
cies, inclinations,  thoughts,  wishes,  a sc 
dispositions.  If  not,  the  indictment 
was  not  founded  upon  English  lav. 
Insurrection  had  been  imputed  to  them. 
What  was  insurrection  ? It  was  risieg 
up.  Was  rising  up  a crime?  Coun- 
sel rose  up.  The  Jury  must  rise  up  to 
give  their  verdict  of  guilty,  which  wai 
anticipated.  Then  they  were  guilty 
of  a crime.; — Mr  Harrison  had,  by  thu 
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time,  spoken  for  nearly  four  hours,  and 
there  appeared  to  be  no  prospect  of  a 
conclusion,  when  it  was  hinted  to  him 
by  his  friends,  that  the  course  which 
he  was  pursuing,  was  as  little  likely  to 
produce  advantage  to  himself  as  enter- 
tainment to  his  audience. — After  a few 
observations  further,  therefore,  he  clo- 
sed his  address. 

A few  witnesses  were  now  called 
for  Sir  Charles  Wolseley,  who  did  not 
however  prove  any  thing  important. 

Mr  Benyon  replied.  The  Chief 
Justice  summed  up  the  case,  and  char- 
ged the  Jury  at  great  length. 

The  Jury  after  retiring  for  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  brought  in  a ver- 
dict of  Guilty  against  both  defendants. 

Application  for  a new'  trial  wfas  made 
in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  but  re- 
fused. 

On  the  16th  May,  judgment  was 
pronounced.  Sir  Charles  Wolseley 
was  sentenced  to  eighteen  months’  im- 
prisonment in  Abingdon  gaol ; at  the 
expiration  of  that  time  to  enter  into 
sureties  for  his  good  behaviour,  him- 
self in  1000/.  and  two  other  persons 
in  500/.  each.  Mr  Harrison  to  be  im- 
prisoned for  a term  of  eighteen  months 
(to  be  computed  from  the  expiration 
of  his  present  imprisonment)  in  the 
Castle  of  Chester  ; and  at  the  expira- 
tion of  his  imprisonment,  to  enter  into 
securities  for  his  good  behaviour  du- 
ring five  years,  himself  in  200/.  and  two 
other  persons  in  100/.  each. 


Cartwright,  Wooller,  and 
Others,  for  Proceedings  at 
Biumingham,  and  for  unlaw- 
fully electing  Sir  Charles 
Wolseley  as  a Representa- 
tive to  the  Commons. 

(^Previous  to  the  trial,  consider- 
able exceptions  were  taken  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Jury  had  been  struck, 


and  which  afterwards  became  the  sub- 
ject of  a motion  before  the  Court  of 
King’s  Bench.  At  present  they  were 
overruled  by  the  Lord  Chief  Baron.] 
Mr  Balguy  opened  the  pleadings. 
This  was  an  indictment,  in  the  first 
count, chargingthe  defendants,  George 
Edmonds,  Charles  Maddocks,  John 
Cartwright,  Thomas  Jonathan  Wool- 
er,  and  William  Greathead  Lewis, 
with  being  malicious,  seditious,  and 
evil-disposed  persons,  and  with  un- 
lawfully and  maliciously  desiring  and 
intending  to  raise  and  excite  discon- 
tent and  disaffection  in  the  minds  of 
the  king's  subjects,  and  intending  to 
move  them  to  hatred  and  contempt  of 
the  government  and  constitution  as  by 
law  established,  and  of  the  Commons 
House  of  Parliament  as  by  law  esta- 
blished, heretofore,  to  wit,  on  the 
12th  of  July,  1819,  and  on  divers  other 
days  and  times,  as  well  before  as  after, 
with  force  and  arms,  at  Birmingham, 
unlawfully,  maliciously,  and  seditious- 
ly, did  combine,  conspire,  and  confe- 
derate with  each  other,  and  with  di- 
vers other  disaffected  and  ill-disposed 
persons,  for  the  purposes  above  men- 
tioned, and  unlawfully  to  nominate, 
elect,  and  appoint  a person  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Birmingham,  and  to  claim  admission 
into  the  House  of  Commons  as  a 
member  thereof,  neither  they,  the 
said  defendants,  nor  the  said  other 
conspirators,  nor  the  inhabitants  of 
Birmingham,  being  then  lawfully  au- 
thorized to  nominate,  elect,  or  appoint 
any  such  representative.  And  that  the 
defendants,  and  various  other  persons, 
in  pursuance  of  the  said  conspiracy, 
assembled,  to  the  number  of  20,000, 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  divers  scan- 
dalous, seditious,  and  inflammatory 
speeches,  resolutions,  and  writings, 
concerning  the  Government  and  the 
House  of  Commons,  uttered  for  the 
purposes  aforesaid. 

Mr  Serjeant  Vaughan  stated  the 
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case.  He  sincerely  congratulated  the 
Court,  after  so  much  time  had  been 
lost,  on  the  decision  which  his  Lord- 
ship  had  just  pronounced,  and  he  was 
much  gratified  in  having  the  honour 
of  addressing  so  respectable  a Jury  on 
the  merits  of  the  indictment  against 
the  defendants  at  the  bar.  Looking 
at  the  nature  and  character  of  the  of- 
fence, it  appeared  to  him  to  be  ob- 
jectionable on  two  grounds.  It  was 
objectionable,  inasmuch  as  the  parties 
who  assembled  at  that  meeting  at- 
tempted to  do  an  act  for  which  they 
had  no  legal  authority ; and  because, 
in  the  course  of  their  proceedings, 
most  impudent  and  insolent  observa- 
tions were  made  on  the  legislature. 
Could  it  be  endured  that  any  set  of 
persons  should  attempt  to  make  an  al- 
teration in  the  constitution  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  when  it  was  well 
known  that  such  a power  resided  alone 
in  the  House  of  Commons  itself?  To 
prove  the  guilt  of  such  an  attempt,  it 
was  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  his- 
tory of  earlier  times.  By  the  law,  as 
it  now  stood,  it  was  a direct  violation 
of  the  king’s  prerogative,  and  was 
therefore  an  assumption  of  illegal 
power.  From  the  earliest  period  of 
our  history,  the  king  was  the  only  in- 
dividual who  possessed  the  power  of 
issuing  writs,  whereby  individuals 
might  be  called  to  parliament.  That 
body  could  meet  only  uuder  the  king’s 
writ ; and  even  the  king  himself  had 
not  now  the  authority  to  make  that 
alteration  in  the  representative  system 
which  these  defendants  had  contem- 
plated. The  king  had  not  the  power 
to  issue  a writ  for  a new  place,  neither 
had  he  the  power  to  hold  one  from  a 
place  which  at  present  sent  members 
to  parliament.  They  were  apprised 
that  there  had  been,  unhappily,  for 
some  time  past,  a great  degree  of  real 
distress  in  the  country.  That  distress, 
he  was  sorry  to  say,  had  been  foment- 
ed by  the  conduct  of  persons  who  as- 


sembled at  public  meetings,  who  in- 
fused into  the  minds  of  the  people 
the  idea  that  all  their  distress  arose 
from  the  misconduct  of  government, 
and  the  corrupt  state  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  was  quite  impossible 
for  any  person  who  remarked  at  all 
the  signs  of  the  times,  not  to  perceive 
that  the  greatest  pains  were  taken  to 
make  the  people  suppose  that  all  their 
misfortunes  were  owing  to  the  mis- 
conduct of  government,  and  they  were 
stimulated  to  endeavour,  by  their  own 
authority,  by  open  force,  to  change 
the  existing  state  of  things.  Birming- 
ham, like  other  places,  was  subject  to 
this  evil ; meetings  were  held  there,  at 
which  persons  indulged  themselves  in 
abusing  and  reviling  the  different 
branches  of  the  state,  particularly  the 
Commons  House  of  Parliament ; and 
it  was  in  consequence  of  some  of  those 
meetings  that  the  present  question  had 
arisen.  On  the  3d  of  July,  1819,  a 
special  notification  was  given  by  the 
defendant  Edmonds,  that  a public 
meeting  would  be  held  at  Birmingham 
on  the  12th,  to  take  into  consideration 
the  best  mode  of  reforming  parliament, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  promote  reform 
in  the  representation  of  the  state,  not 
only  with  respect  to  Birmingham,  but 
with  reference  to  the  w’hole  empire. 
This  notification  was  communicated 
in  the  form  of  an  advertisement,  sign- 
ed by  seven  housekeepers,  amongst 
whom  were  the  two  defendants,  Ed- 
monds and  Maddocks.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  shew  that  what  was  done 
was  effected  in  concert  and  combina- 
tion by  all  the  parties..  He  would 
prove  that  there  was  a specific  meeting 
held,  at  which  all  the  defendants  as- 
sisted to  effect  one  common  object. 
It  was  impossible  to  have  passed 
through  life  without  having  heard  oi 
Major  Cartwright.  He  was  far  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and  was  called  the 
venerable  champion  of  reform.  He 
was  one  of  the  persons  present  at  the 
16 
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meeting,  although  he  understood  he 
had  no  connection  with  Birmingham, 
and  was  quite  a stranger  there.  It  was 
clear,  therefore,  that  ne  only  came  to 
serve  a cause  to  which  he  was  so  much 
attached.  There  was  another  gentle- 
man, Mr  Wooler,  whose  name  it  was 
almost  unnecessary  to  mention  after 
what  they  had  heard  this  day.  It  was 
not  surprising  that  his  talents  should 
attract  a considerable  portion  of  po- 
pular attention.  As  far  as  he  under- 
stood, Mr  Wooler  was  not  connected 
with  Birmingham ; but,  as  he  had  abi- 
lities to  promote  the  cause,  he  made 
himself  very  active  there.  Maddocks 
was  a pawnbroker  residing  at  Bir- 
mingham. Edmonds  was  a school- 
master and  printer  there,  and  was  in 
the  habit  of  publishing  political  tracts ; 
and  Lewis  was  also  a printer,  living  at 
Coventry.  Mr  Wooler,  he  should 
have  observed,  was  editor  and  printer 
of  a pamphlet  called  the  Black  Dwarf ; 
and  by  the  agency  of  these  three 
presses,  publicity  was  given  to  the 
sentiments  of  those  who  thought  like 
the  defendants.  He  charged  that  the 
meeting  at  Birmingham,  on  the  12th 
of  July,  and  of  which  notice  had  been 
given  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  on 
the  3d,  was  procured  by  concert  and 
co-operation  between  these  parties. 
They  would  find  that  Major  Cart- 
wright took  lodgings  in  Birmingham 
on  the  10th,  and  that  Wooler  arrived 
soon  after.  Major  Cartwright,  as  the 
father  of  reform,  was  generally  waited 
and  attended  on,  but  more  particular- 
ly by  the  other  defendants.  They  call- 
ed on  him  on  the  Saturday  ; they  saw 
him  on  the  Sunday,  the  meeting  being 
fixed  for  the  following  day ; and  the 
most  intimate  communication  subsist- 
ed between  them.  They  were  closet- 
ed : and,  though  he  could  not  let  the 
Jury  into  the  secrets  of  their  cabinet 
council,  yet  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  satisfying  them  that  they  did, 
at  the  private  meeting  held  at  Major 
VOL.  XIII.  PART  II. 


Cartwright's  lodgings,  settle  the  course 
of  proceeding  that  was  to  be  afterwards 
acted  on.  While  they  were  engaged 
in  this  private  meeting,  two  flags  were 
brought  in,  bearing  political  inscrip- 
tions ; and  he  would  leave  them  to  say 
whether  those  flags  were  not  calcula- 
ted to  assist  the  object  in  view,  and 
whether  they  were  not  likely  to  create 
disaffection  in  the  minds  of  his  Majes- 
ty's subjects.  One  flag  was  inscribed, 
M Major  Cartwright  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  Liberty," — alluding  to  a 
bill  which  appeared  to  be  a great  fa- 
vourite with  tne  Radicals,  as  they  call- 
ed themselves ; and  on  the  other  side 
ofthe  flag  they  found,  naturally  enough, 
the  inscription  of  “ The  Sovereignty 
of  the  People  for  they  were  going 
to  exercise  a very  great  act  of  sove- 
reign power — they  were  proceeding 
to  alter  the  constitution,  and  to  give 
it  a construction  very  different  from 
that  to  which  they  had  long  been  ac- 
customed. With  respect  to  the  other 
flag,  it  was  on  one  side  inscribed, 
M Sir  C.  Wolseley  and  no  Corn  Laws." 
On  the  other  side  of  this  flag  was  in- 
scribed, “ T.  J.  Wooler,  and  the  Li- 
berty of  the  Press.”  There  could  be 
no  greater  blessing  to  a country,  he 
was  ready  to  admit,  than  a free  press  ; 
but  every  one  knew,  that  though  it 
was  a blessing  when  properly  direct- 
ed, it  became  the  direst  curse  to  a 
country  when  it  was  abused  ; and  they 
had  recently  seen  it  prostituted  to  the 
purposes  of  sedition  and  immorality. 
These  two  flags  were  first  brought  to 
the  house  in  which  Major  Cartwright 
lived,  and  in  which  the  committee — 
the  movers  of  the  whole  business,  the 
five  defendants  on  the  record,,  were 
known  to  meet.  They  set  out  from 
this  house  to  a place  called  Newhall- 
hill,  near  Birmingham,  in  a landaulet, 
accompanied  by  some  music.  The  hilh* 
formed  a sort  of  amphitheatre,  which 
would  accommodate  a vast  number  of 
people,  and  not  less  than  60,000  were 
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present,  if  they  believed  the  account 
given  by  one  of  the  defendants.  Ma- 
jor Cartwright,  who  was  somewhat  in- 
firm, was  lifted  out  of  the  carriage 
and  placed  on  the  hustings,  which  was 
the  rallying  point.  The  defendants, 
who  had  previously  concerted  their 
proceedings  in  secret,  came  to  the  spot 
with  resolutions  ready  prepared  for 
the  occasion,  some  of  which  resolu- 
tions he  would  read.  Mr  Edmonds, 
who  was  denominated  4t  the  fearless 
champion  of  the  people,  and  the  un- 
daunted assertor  of  their  rights,**  was 
called  to  the  chair  on  this  occasion, 
which  was  to  give  to  Birmingham,  for 
the  first  time,  a representative  in  Par- 
liament, and  to  hold  out  an  example 
to  all  the  other  populous  districts  in 
the  empire.  They  would  recollect, 
that  at  the  same  time  a similar  meet- 
ing was  convened  at  Stockport,  ano- 
ther at  Manchester,  and  others  in  va- 
rious quarters  of  the  kingdom.  Now 
he  conceived  that  these  simultaneous 
meetings,  all  for  one  and  the  same 
purpose,  and  using  the  same  language, 
proved  that  the  conspiracy  was  not 
confined  to  Birmingham,  but  that  a 
general  intention  existed,  he  could  al- 
most say,  to  overturn  the  Constitution, 
but,  at  all  events,  to  new-model  it. 
Edmonds,  being  called  to  the  chair, 
addressed  the  meeting  ; and  from  his 
speech,  which  had  been  published  in 
his  own  pamphlet,  he  would  read  a 
few  extracts.  He  charged  that  that 
speech,  as  well  as  the  others,  were 
calculated  to  produce  the  effect  stated 
on  the  record — namely,  to  excite  dis- 
affection in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  to  bring  the  Government  of  the 
country  into  hatred  and  contempt. 
They  did  not  meet  to  state  opinions 
that  were  afterwards  to  be  laid  before 
Parliament  for  their  decision.  No, 
their  object  was  to  create  an  impres- 
sion out  of  doors.  [The  learned  Ser- 
jeant here  read  several  extracts  from 
Edmonds's  speech,  in  which  the  de- 


fendant spoke  with  great  severity  of 
the  corruption  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. On  these  passages  the  learned 
Serjeant  commented  with  much  force, 
contending  that  they  were  evidently 
intended  to  inflame  and  irritate  the 
passions  of  the  people.]  The  defend- 
ant  inveighed  against  a borough  oli- 
garchy, who  were  deaf  to  the  petition 
of  a million  of  men,  and  who  had  the 
audacity  to  suspend  the  Habeas  Cor- 
pus Act,  and  to  pass  a corn-bill.  Was 
this  language  fit  to  be  addressed  to 
one  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  ? He 
had  never  heard  that  the  House  of 
Commons  had  treated  with  disdain  the 
prayers  of  a million  of  their  fellotr- 
subjects.  He  was  sure  such  an  asser- 
tion was  not  founded  in  fact.  They 
might  reject  a petition  that  was  meant 
to  taunt  and  insult  the  House,  bat 
under  no  other  circumstance  did  they 
refuse  to  receive  it.  “ The  effect  to 
be  produced  was  not  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  upon  the  country  and 
public  opinion.”  Thus  spoke  the  de- 
fendant, and  here  he  avowed  his  sen- 
timents openly.  He  had  no  hope,  no 
wish,  to  reform  Parliament : he  depend- 
ed noton  that ; he  looked  to  the  coun- 
try ; and  for  what  purpose  ? That  the 
people  might  act  on  the  opinions  he 
entertained,  and  set  about  that  work 
which  he  called  reforming  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  which  was,  in  fact, 
subverting  it.  “ It  was  very  diffi- 
cult,” he  observed,  “ to  reason  upon 
an  abstract  question  ; but  the  present 
proceeding  supplied  a fact.  We  hare 
been  long  talking  about  the  right  of 
the  people  to  representation  ; we  are 
now  about  to  exercise  that  right.  This 
is  doing  something.*'  The  defendant 
asked,  “ Who  has  drained  the  coun- 
try of  its  circulating  medium  of  gold, 
to  carry  on  expensive  and  unnecessary 

wars  ? The  misrepresentatives  of  the 

people.** — **  There  will  be  laid  before 
you,**  continued  the  defendant,  11  the 
plans  of  gentlemen  near  me— plan8 
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liich  I am  sure  will  meet  with  gene- 
il  concurrence.”  These  plans  were 
>rmed  at  the  lodgings  of  Major  Cart- 
wright, and  were  brought,  ready  writ- 
en,  to  the  hustings.  This  was  a- 
pecimen  of  the  conduct  of  one 
>f  the  defendants,  and  that  pursued 
>y  the  others  was  equally  violent.  He 
ould  not  read  all  their  speeches,  but 
ie  begged  their  attention  to  an  extract 
rom  Ae  address  of  the  defendant  Mad- 
iocks,  by  whom  the  first  four  resolu- 
ions  were  moved.  The  5th,  6th,  and 
ith  resolutions,  were  moved  by  Mr 
Wooler,  so  that  each  of  the  defend- 
ints  took  a share  in  the  labour  of  the 
vineyard.  Maddocks  said,  “ I consi- 
der, sir,  the  source  of  all  our  calami- 
:ies,  and  of  a great  part  of  those  which 
ifflict  the  world,  to  be  the  corrupt 
state  of  the  representation  of  the  peo- 
ple in  Parliament ; and  every  English- 
man, who  deserves  the  name,  ought 
to  unite,  heart  and  hand,  to  expose  to 
the  world  that  system  under  which  we 
are  treated  like  the  slaves  of  the  despot 
of  Spain,  or  those  of  the  Dey  of  Al- 
giers.” This  individual  also  denied 
the  existence  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  spoke  of  them  as  a body  _ 
that  did  not  represent  the  people,  and 
declared  it  was  a mockery  and  a delu- 
sion to  call  them  the  Commons  House 
of  Parliament.  To  fortify  this  opinion 
he  quoted  a speech  of  Sir  F.  Burdett, 
and  declared  that  the  corruption  of 
the  House  had  been  proved  by  Major 
Cartwright,  who  had  shewn  that,  out 
of  658  members,  no  fewer  than  637 
obtained  their  seats  by  open  bribery 
and  corruption,  or  some  other  illegal 
means.  This  defendant  also  advised 
the  people  u to  call  the  House  of 
Commons  the  Mock  Parliament,  or  the 
usurpers  of  the  people's  rights.  Why 
should  they  receive  any  other  designa- 
tion, when  they  had  passed  a Corn- 
Law,  and  suspended  the  Habeas  Cor- 
pus Act  ? Why  should  those  sham 
Abrahams  be  called  the  House  of 
Commons  ?"  Language  like  this 


could  be  used  for  no  other  purpose 
but  to  excite  disaffection,  and  incite 
the  people  to  use  external  force  in  or- 
der to  effect  an  illegal  object.  As  to 
the  conspiracy,  he  would  show  that 
there  was  a criminal  co-operation,  a 
criminal  union,  between  the  parties. 
If  they  acted  in  concert  together,  the 
language  of  one  was,  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  the  language  of  all ; and  the 
speech  of  Maddocks  was  as  much  the 
speech  of  Major  Cartwright,  or  of 
Mr  Wooler,  as  if  either  of  them 
had  spoken  it.  When  it  was  shewn 
that  such  a conspiracy  existed,  the 
acts,  and  speeches,  and  resolutions  of 
one,  became  the  acts,  and  speeches, 
and  resolutions  of  alL  He  now 
came  to  the  resolutions,  which  were 
equally  inflammatory.  One  of  them 
was — 

That  by  putting  on  a new  and 
equitable  issue  their  just  and  undeni- 
able right  to  a full  enjoyment  of  the 
sacred  laws,  liberties,  and  free  customs 
of  their  country,  as  largely  and  wholly 
as  they  ought  to  be  enjoyed,  the  said 
inhabitants  of  Birmingham  will  now 
forthwith  proceed  to  elect  one  gentle- 
man in  whom  they  can  confide  as  their 
legislatorial  attorney  and  representa- 
tive, in  whose  person  they  will  try  the 
question  of  their  right  of  parliament- 
ary representation,  and  who  shall  be 
instructed  to  claim  on  their  behalf  ad- 
mission into  the  Commons  House,  as 
member  thereof ; and  in  the  event  of  his 
being  acknowledged  and  received  as 
their  representative,  accordingly  then 
and  there  to  use  his  utmost  endeavours 
towards  obtaining  equal  and  complete 
justice  to  the  commons  of  the  realm, 
universally  securing  to  them  an  annual 
election  of  legislatorial  representation, 
to  be  elected  by  ballot.” 

By  the  seventh  resolution,  it  was 
determined— 

44  That  Sir  Charles  Wolseley,  of  the 
county  of  Stafford,  Bart.,  be  elected 
legislatorial  attorney  and  representa- 
tive of  the  inhabitants  of  Birmingham, 
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instructed  to  claim  on  their  behalf,  by- 
letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  admission 
into  that  House  as  a member  thereof, 
as  well  as  to  communicate  on  the  oc- 
casion the  present  and  the  foregoing 
resolve  of  this  meeting,  to  be  by  the 
Speaker  laid  before  the  House.” 

Mr  Wooler  addressed  the  assembly 
with  considerable  talent.  He,  how- 
ever, certainly  held  language  which 
must  have  had  a great  tendency  to  ex- 
cite the  minds  of  the  people  to  resist 
the  government,  and  to  overthrow  the 
constitution,  by  the  means  of  external 
pressure  and  violence.  He  spoke  of 
the  people  as  struggling  against  cor- 
ruption 5 and  he  illustrated  his  argu- 
ment by  a reference  to  different  parts 
of  our  history.  “ The  great  did  not/' 
he  observed,  “ at  a remote  period,  feel 
it  improper  to  have  recourse  to  the 
people,  in  arms,  when  they  wished  to 
secure  the  charter  of  our  liberties — 
when  they  were  determined  to  extort 
from  the  fears  of  a reluctant  monarch 
those  rights  which  he  had  usurped.” 
Who  could  doubt  the  meaning  and  in- 
tent of  this  language  ? “ Among  the 
other  refinements  of  the  age,”  conti- 
nued the  defendant,  “ British  gentle- 
men cannot  bear  the  idea  of  mixing 
with  the  people.  What  have  we  al- 
lowed ourselves  to  be  reduced  to  ? Did 
the  barons  disdain  to  appear  at  the 
head  of  the  people,  when  the  energies 
of  that  people  were  wanted  to  extort 
the  great  charter  from  King  John  ? 
Did  the  individuals  who  opposed 
Charles,  and  hurled  him  from  his 
throne — did  they  disdain  the  assist- 
ance of  the  people  ? — Why,  then, 
should  gentlemen  at  the  present  day 
be  ashamed  to  place  themselves  at  the 
head  of  the  people  to  combat  corrup- 
tion ? I am  sure,  when  Sir  C.  Wolseley 
is  at  your  head,  you  will  not  allow  him 
to  be  removed — where  you  place  him, 
there  you  will  protect  him.”  Was  not 
this  to  tell  the  people  that  obedience 


was  no  longer  a duty,  and  that  resist- 
ance became  a matter  of  necessity? 
On  the  following  day  the  deputation 
was  formed,  and  Edmonds  and  Major 
Cartwright  went  in  a post-chaise  to 
Sir  C.  Wolseley,  to  ask  him  whether 
he  would  undertake  the  duty  of  legis- 
latorial attorney.  Here,  then,  was  a 
complete  chain  of  circumstances ; and 
he  asked  whether  there  was  not,  in  all 
the  defendants*  proceedings,  evident 
proofs  of  union,  concert,  and  co-ope- 
ration, by  which  they  had  made  them- 
selves obnoxious  to  the  law  ? 

Mr  Denman  spoke  in  favour  of 
Maddocks  and  Edmonds.  After  ani- 
madverting on  the  detail  of  the  evi- 
dence, as  it  applied  to  the  defendants 
individually,  he  proceeded  to  consider 
the  general  nature  of  the  offence  char- 

5ed  against  theparties  now  at  the  bar. 

'he  alleged  offences  were,  first,  that 
they  had  met  without  the  King’s  writ; 
and,  secondly,  that,  by  so  doing,  they 
had  been  guilty  of  an  assumption  of 
sovereign  power.  Now,  he  would  con- 
tend, in  opposition  to  both  these  ob- 
jections, that  the  people  had  a right  to 
meet  without  the  King*s  authority, 
and  that,  therefore,  they  had  not  as- 
sumed to  themselves  any  privilege 
which  they  did  not  at  that  time  pos- 
sess. His  learned  friend  had  like- 
wise said,  as  well  as  he  could  recollect 
the  words,  which  he  had  taken  down 
at  the  time,  that  though  he  declined 
entering  into  the  subject  of  reform,  he 
was  ready  to  admit  that,  in  the  silent 
lapse  of  time,  some  abuses  might  have 
crept  into  the  constitution  ; in  which 
he  concurred,  for  he  did  believe,  that, 
whatever  abuses  the  people  might  have 
to  complain  of,  they  lived  under  a con- 
stitution which,  not  only  in  theory, 
but  in  practice,  gave  a more  sure  pro- 
tection to  their  persons  and  their  pro- 
perty than  was  given  under  any  other 
constitution  in  the  world:  and  he  there- 
fore put  it  boldly  to  the  Jury,  whether 
any  subject  could  be  more  important 
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to  the  inhabitants  of  England  than  to 
preserve  their  constitution  in  all  its 
native  and  original  purity  ? Were  they 
to  be  told  that  abuses  had  crept  into 
it  owing  to  the  silent  lapse  of  time, 
and  to  be  prevented  from  endeavour- 
ing to  remedy  them  ? or  were  they  to 
be  told  that  those  abuses  were  only 
a slight  declension  in  it,  which  was 
not  visible  unless  a spying-glass  was 
brought  forward  to  magnify  the  de- 
cay ? Were  the  abuses  of  which  the 
people  complained  only  like  the  cloud, 
which  was  the  size  of  a man’s  hand — 
or  were  they  like  the  dark  thunder- 
cloud, which  enveloped  the  whole  con- 
cave of  heaven,  and  threatened  all  the 
ruin  and  destruction  attendant  on  a 
mighty  tempest  ? If  those  abuses  were 
only  trifling,  then  the  best  men  who 
had  lived  amongst  us,  the  most  wise 
and  illustrious  of  our  judges,  the  most 
brave  and  experienced  of  our  heroes, 
and  almost  all  who  had  dignified  and 
exalted  our  country,  had  been  labour- 
ing for  years  in  vain,  and  had  produced 
no  other  effect  than  to  bring  the  con- 
stitution into  contempt,  as  was  now 
charged  against  his  two  unfortunate 
clients.  They  had  met,  with  several 
others,  to  consider  on  the  best  means 
of  effecting  a reform  of  existing,  and  a 
means  of  preventing  future,  abuses : 
and  if  the  people  had  not  been  allowed 
to  meet,  if  they  met  peaceably,  to  pe- 
tition for  the  removal  of  existing,  and 
against  the  advance  of  future,  grievan- 
ces and  evils,  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
history  of  England — or  the  history  of 
England  which  he  had  read  was  only 
a wild  dream  and  an  idle  fallacy.  They 
had  that  day  heard  something  about 
tie  crime  of  attacking  places  and  pen- 
sions : if  it  were  a crime,  he  asked  for 
the  privilege  of  being  considered  as 
one  of  the  first  of  criminals — it  was  a 
crime  which  he  should  always  be  proud 
to  commit,  and  which  could  never  call 
up  a blush  into  the  cheek  of  an  honest 
man.  But  if  it  were  a crime,  it  was  a 


crime  of  which  the  legislature  itself 
was  also  guilty,*— scarcely  a year  pass- 
ed without  some  measure  being  enact- 
ed to  exclude  pensioners  and  place- 
men from  seats  m the  House  of  Com- 
mons. This  question,  which  was  so 
well  supported  in  1733,  had  ever  since 
been  the  watch-word  for  the  motions 
which  were  almost  annually  made  on 
the  subject  of  parliamentary  reform. 
To  the  want  of  that  reform,  and  to 
the  corruption  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  at  present  constituted,  all  the 
evils  under  which  the  country  had 
been  long  labouring  had  been  attribu- 
ted ; and  that,  too,  not  by  wild  enthu- 
siasts or  idle  speculators,  but  by  the 
great  Lord  Chatham,  the  great  Lord 
Camden,  and  even  by  William  Pitt, 
the  greatest  enemy  of  reform.  Where- 
ever  abuses  existed,  the  subject  had  a 
right  to  petition  against  them  ; and  if 
his  clients  had,  in  discussing  those 
abuses,  called  the  House  of  Commons 
corrupt,  they  had  only  attached  to  it 
that  epithet  which  Mr  Pitt  himself, 
and  others  equally  illustrious,  had  con- 
fessed, that  it  richly  deserved  ; and  he 
therefore  could  not  help  impressing  on 
the4minds  of  the  Jury,  that  they  ought 
not  to  punish  his  clients  for  only  doing 
that  which  the  greatest  men  in  the 
country  had  done  before  them.  He 
had  before  told  them  that  the  people 
of  England  had  a right,  at  the  time 
when  this  meeting  was  held,  to  assem- 
ble, if  they  assembled  peaceably  ; and 
the  real  question,  therefore,  for  them 
to  decide  was,  whether  the  meeting 
was  peaceable  or  not.  They  had  not 
heard  a word  said  in  his  learned 
friend’s  opening  speech  of  any  riot, 
of  any  intimidation,  of  any  force,  of 
any  violence ; they  had  not  heard  a 
word  of  the  kind  said  by  any  of  the 
evidence,  but  quite  the  reverse — there 
was  not  even  a common  count  for  a 
riot  in  any  part  of  the  indictment.  But 
in  the  great  case  of  the  King  v.  blunt, 
which  was  lately  tried  at  York,  the 
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parties  were  all  tried  for  crimes  of 
which  not  one  occurred  in  the  present 
indictment.  At  Manchester  there  were 
many  flags,  with  different  devices ; here 
there  are  only  two,  which  had  been 
mentioned  with  an  uncharitableness  of 
inference  which  he  had  not  expected 
from  His  learned  friend.  They  ought 
not  to  have  had  on  them  u The  Bill 
of  Rights  and  Liberties  >”  What ! 
was  it  become  a crime  to  talk  of  rights 
and  liberties  ? — had  we  so  far  degene- 
rated from  all  the  noble  spirit  which 
animated  our  forefathers,  that  we  were 
no  longer  to  boast  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  Liberties  ?— had  we  so  far  forgot- 
ten all  their  principles  as  to  forget  that 
it  was  the  seal  which  the  illustrious 
William  set  upon  our  great  deliver- 
ance ? Then,  too,  “ the  sovereignty 
of  the  people”  was  to  be  attacked. 
The  sovereignty  of  the  people!— Why, 
it  is  a doctrine  that  we  all  profess — we 
all  allow  that  the  people  are  the  sole 
legitimate  source  of  power  5 and  the 
power  which  does  not  emanate  from, 
and  rest  upon  it,  ought  to  be  destroy- 
ed. But  here  was  no  proof  that  this 
meeting  had  any  intention  or  any  wish 
to  subvert  the  present  constitution  of 
the  country  5 every  proceeding  which 
it  had  taken  had  a reference  to  the 
continuance  and  maintenance  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Did  their  reso- 
lutions prove  that  they  intended  Sir 
C.  Wolesley  should  attempt  to  intimi- 
date the  House  of  Commons,  and  force 
himself  into  a seat  upon  its  benches  ? — 

Suite  the  reverse.  He  was  to  write  to 
e Speaker,  and  to  ask  for  admission  5 
if  he  was  elected,  he  was  to  support 
Major  Cartwright’s  bill;  but  if  he  was 
excluded,  he  was  to  request  some  other 
•member  of  parliament  to  lay  it  before 
the  House.  With  regard  to  the  elec- 
tion of  a legislatorial  attorney,  he  must 
say,  after  all  the  serious  consideration 
which  he  had  given  to  this  subject, 
that  he  could  not  conceive  what  had 
induced  his  Majesty’s  Attorney-Gene- 


ral to  proceed  against  a quiet  meeting 
for  going  through  the  farce  of  elect- 
ing one.  If  such  proceedings  were  to 
be  put  down,  the  Mayor  of  Garratt, 
Sir  Geoffrey  Dunstan,  who  is  elected 
annually  mayor  of  that  ancient  bo- 
rough, because  he  promises  to  establish 
there  a manufacture  of  asparagus,  must 
also  be  indicted,  as  he  is  chosen  with- 
out any  King’s  writ  being  issued  for 
his  election.  So,  too,  in  the  borough 
of  Eye,  in  Suffolk,  where  two  members 
of  parliament  are  annually  chosen  by 
the  burgesses  ; but  their  election,  un- 
like this  at  Birmingham,  has  always 
been  conducted  without  any  watch- 
man, or  indeed  any  Attorney-General, 
taking  notice  of  it.  They  had  been 
told  that  the  proceeding  at  Birming- 
ham was  quite  unparalleled  ; he  had 
shewn  that  it  was  not  so  ; and  they 
must  therefore  be  upon  the  watch  to 
discover  in  what  manner  the  Attorney- 
General  would  proceed  against  the 
electors  of  the  two  places  which  be 
had  just  mentioned,  and  whether  he 
would  attack  those  of  them  that  en- 
gaged in  these  ludicrous  undertakings, 
He  begged  them  to  consider  the  vast 
importance  of  the  case.  If  they  ga« 
a verdict  against  his  clients,  they  would 
deprive  the  country  of  any  opportu- 
nity of  discussing  the  abuses  under 
which  it  either  did  now  or  might  here- 
after suffer.  The  purity  of  the  repre- 
sentation was  of  indescribable  import- 
ance, and  a charge  so  vague  and  ill- 
defined  had  never  been  previously 
brought  before  the  consideration  of  3 
jury  ; and  if,  by  any  construction  of 
misdemeanour,  they  were  to  bring  the 
subjects  of  the  land  under  pains  and 
penalties — if,  when  there  was  no  ex- 
press act  of  parliament  defining  the 
nature  of  the  crime,  they  were  to  ren- 
der them  liable  to  arbitrary  fine  and 
imprisonment,  they  would  be  establish- 
ing a new  era  in  British  jurisprudence. 
There  were  facts  in  this  case  which 
convinced  him  that  the  government 
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had  a point  in  view  which  bad  not  hi- 
therto been  discovered — he  meant  the 
the  establishment  of  the  doctrine  of 
constructive  misdemeanour.  He  ex- 
horted them  most  impressively  not  to 
lend  themselves  to  the  introduction  of 
such  asyBtem.  Constructive  treason  ap- 
peared most  horrible  to  the  mind  of  an 
Englishman  ; but  constructive  misde- 
meanour, if  once  established,  would  be 
infinitely  more  dangerous.  Whenever 
constructive  treason  was  attempted  to 
be  established,  an  Englishman  would 
feel  that  a stab  was  made  at  his  own 
liberties  ; but  the  evils  of  constructive 
misdemeanours  were  not  so  apparent. 
The  punishment  awarded  to  them, 
when  established,  many  would  say,  was 
only  imprisonment — was  only  a sepa- 
ration from  a man's  family — was  only 
a partial  loss  of  his  comforts — was  only 
the  ruin  of  his  business  ; or,  if  it  were 
a fine,  was  only  a sum  of  money,  which 
his  friends  might  make  up  for  him. 
There  could  not  be  a more  fatal  mis- 
take : if  they  allowed  power  to  ob- 
tain that  advantage,  it  would  soon  ex- 
pand itself  to  higher  crimes ; and  when- 
ever government  wished  to  get  rid  of 
an  obnoxious  individual,  they  would 
only  have  to  bring  a charge  of  conspi- 
racy against  him.  What  had  the  de- 
fendants been  doing  ? They  met  with- 
out the  King’s  writ — that  was  no 
crime.  If  they  had  said  that  they  had 
the  King’s  writ,  and  60  imposed  a 
member  upon  the  House  of  Commons, 
they  would  have  been  guilty  of  a most 
infamous  fraud  ; but  they  had  no  in- 
tention of  doing  any  thing  like  that. 
They  meant  to  give  a strong  indication 
of  what  Manchester  and  Birmingham 
wanted,  and  which,  if  they  had,  he, 
for  one,  believed  would  tend  more  to 
the  discontinuance  of  the  riotous  mobs 
which  sometimes  disgraced  those  towns 
than  any  other  measure  whatsoever. 

Mr  Hill  spoke  in  favour  of  Major 
Cartwright. 


On  the  following  day,  (August  4,) 
Mr  Wooler,  for  himself,  aadressed  the 
Court  in  a speech  of  three  hours  and  a 
quarter,  of  which  we  can  only  insert 
some  of  the  most  prominent  passages. 
He  challenged  the  learned  Serjeant— 
and  he  knew  no  man  was  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  law  than  the  learn- 
ed Serjeant  was — to  point  out  any 
statute,  or  any  part  of  a statute,  which, 
by  implication,  or  by  insinuation,  could 
lead  the  people  to  suppose  that  the 
meetings  which  they  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  attending  were  illegal.  It  was 
the  right  of  every  man  to  hold  what- 
soever political  opinions  he  pleased, 
and  to  lay  them  before  the  public  for 
their  ultimate  decision.  It  was  not 
sufficient,  as  the  learned  Serjeant  had 
asserted,  that  individuals  should  be  at 
liberty  to  maintain  what  he  termed  in- 
nocent and  harmless  opinions.  Their 
rights  and  liberties  could  be  traced  to 
a higher  and  nobler  source,  and  those 
rights  and  liberties  entitled  them  to 
hold  whatsoever  opinions  they  thought 
proper.  If  he  stated  a political  opi- 
nion, any  person  who  pleased  might 
attack  it  for  its  absurdity  or  its  un- 
soundness ; that  was  a matter  of  which 
posterity  were  to  judge.  But  the  per- 
son condemning  that  opinion  had  no 
right  to  go  further  and  say,  “ You  are 
an  evil,  malicious,  and  ill-disposed  per- 
son/* because  he  thought  in  a particu- 
lar manner  on  a particular  subject. 
The  earliest  information  which  the 
people  received  of  there  being  any  thing 
wrong  or  illegal  in  their  assembling 
together,  was  derived  from  the  London 
papers  in  August  last.  That  inform- 
ation appeared  in  the  shape  of  a pro- 
clamation, which  he  would  read  to 
them.  The  proclamation  began  by 
stating,  “ Whereas,  for  some  time  past, 
large  bodies  of  people  have  been  ille- 
gally assembled  together,  and  at  such 
meetings  endeavours  have  been  made, 
by  treasonable  speeches,  to  bring  the 
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government  of  this  country  into  ha- 
tred and  contempt/’  This  was  the 
first  sentence  of  a proclamation  co- 
ming from  the  highest  authority  in 
the  country ; and  he  would  maintain 
that  a more  libellous  attack  on  the 
crown  and  on  the  government  never 
issued  from  what  was  termed  “ the 
seditious  press.”  Here  it  was  stated, 
that  the  present  careful  and  vigilant 
administration  knew  that  seditious 
and  treasonable  speeches  had,  for  a 
considerable  time,  been  addressed  to 
the  passions  of  the  people,  and  yet 
they  never  once  thought  of  acting  on 
that  knowledge.  Were  they  not  here 
libelling  themselves  ? Were  they  not 
accusing  themselves  of  a gross  dere- 
liction of  duty,  in  allowing  such  trea- 
sonable and  seditious  expressions  to 
he  used,  without  endeavouring  to 
bring  the  offenders  to  justice  ? The 
proclamation  went  on  thus— “ And 
at  one  of  the  said  meetings,  the  indi- 
viduals assembled  did  attempt  to  con- 
stitute and  appoint  a person  there  no- 
minated to  sit,  in  their  name  and  be- 
half, in  the  Commons  House  of  Par- 
liament, contrary  to  law.”  Now,  the 
conscientious  advisers  of  his  Majesty 
ought,  in  justice,  to  point  out  what 
law  was  violated  on  the  occasion  al- 
luded to ; but,  notwithstanding  all 
the  clamour  that  had  been  made  about 
the  law  of  the  case,  the  learned  Ser- 
/ jeant  had  not  introduced  to  their  no- 
tice a single  statute,  or  even  the  sha- 
dow of  a statute,  that  prohibited  such 
meetings.  He  would  now  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Jury  to  the[indictment, 
and  lie  thought  the  courts  of  law 
ought  to  be  ashamed  when  they  saw 
such  a contemptible  string  of  words 
crowded  together,  without  sense  or 
meaning,  merely  to  puzzle  the  under- 
standing. It  was  a matter  sufficient 
to  excite  a man’s  indignation,  when 
lie  considered  the  contemptible  and 
ridiculous  heap  of  nonsense  by  which 
such  prosecutions  were  introduced  to 


the  Court.  It  made  one  wonder  that 
the  law  should  give  the  learned  Ser- 
jeant the  power  or  the  audacity  to 
call  on  a jury  to  find  him  and  his  fel- 
low-defendants guilty  of  all  the  crimes 
contained  in  this  string  of  absurdity 
and  nonsense.  By  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, every  charge  ought  to  be  clear 
and  specific;  but  the  learned  Ser- 
jeant could  not  point  out  any  thing 
like  law,  not  even  the  presumption  of 
law,  except  it  was  his  own  presump- 
tion of  the  law,  that  could  bear  him 
out  in  making  this  multitude  of  vague 
accusations.  To  read  the  indictment 
would  be  a total  waste  of  time — to 
comprehend  it  was  utterly  impossible. 
The  learned  Serjeant  had  told  them 
that  the  highest  class  of  misdemean- 
our consisted  in  the  endeavour  to  ex- 
cite disaffection  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  against  the  government,  and 
this,  he  contended,  had  been  done  by 
attacking  the  integrity  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  integrity  of  the 
House  of  Commons  consisted  in  its 
pure  connexion  with  the  people — in 
its  justice  to  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple— in  its  exercise  of  its  controlling 
power  over  every  species  of  public 
corruption.  Who  had  attacked  that 
integrity  ? Was  the  sale  of  seats  at 
Barnstable,  Grampound,  and  Pen- 
rhyn,  any  part  of  that  integrity  ? Was 
the  barter  of  a seat,  for  a writership 
by  Lord  Castlereagh,  any  part  of  that 
integrity  ? Was  that  act  a part  of  the 
integrity  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
at  which  the  late  Speaker,  Mr  Abbot, 
said,  “ our  ancestors  would  have 
started  with  indignation,”  and  which 
a minister  of  the  Crown  defended  on 
the  principle  of  the  notoriety  of  the 
thing  ? Were  those  who  complained 
of  such  corruptions  attacking  the  in- 
tegrity  of  the  House  of  Commons  ? 
If  complaining  of  such  a state  ol 
things  was  exciting  disaffection,  it 
was,  as  Mr  Denman  had  well  said, 
exciting  it  against  that  which  must 
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inevitably  excite  it.  No  attack  was 
made  on  the  integrity  of  the  House- 
no  attack  was  made  on.  the  third 
branch  of  the  legislature,  nor  on  its 
controlling  power,  nor  on  the  gene- 
ral power  which  it  possessed  to  form 
laws  for  the  people ; but  it  was  direct- 
ed against  corrupt  acts,  which  render- 
ed the  exercise  of  those  powers  a 
usurpation.  The  learned  Serjeant 
had  not,  he  thought,  treated  the  re- 
formers fairly.  Let  him  point  out 
how  and  where  they  had  erred.  Let 
him  not  shoot  his  arrow  in  the  dark, 
and  say  he  had  struck  the  deer,  when 
he  had  not  touched  it. — No  ; let  him 
come  forward,  with  his  target  of  law 
before  him,  and  trace  the  acts  of  the 
reformers,  and  point  out  where  they 
have  behaved  criminally.  Had  there 
been  any  indication  of  an  attempt  to 
force  the  House  of  Commons  to  ad- 
mit Sir  C.  Wolseley,  then  there  would 
be  ground  for  supposing  that  a sedi- 
tious conspiracy  existed.  But  what 
said  the  resolution  ? — It  declared  that 
the  people  of  Birmingham  had  a right 
to  be  represented.  How — with  force? 
No ; by  sending  Sir  C.  Wolseley.  And 
unless  Sir  Charles  was  a Guy  of  War- 
wick, capable,  by  himself,  of  turning 
out  658  members  by  the  shoulders, 
as  Mr  Hobhouse  said,  his  election 
amounted  to  nothing.  He  was  re- 
quested to  write  a letter  to  the  Speak- 
er ; and  although  he  knew  Sir  Charles 
had  considerable  talents — sufficient, 
at  least,  to  enable  him  to  draw  up 
such  a letter — it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  write  one  that  would  force  the 
House  to  admit  him  to  take  a seat. 
What  was  done  was  done  merely  to 
try  the  right.  In  the  same  way  a man 
might  make  a claim  to  an  estate.  If 
he  established  it,  the  estate  became 
his ; if  he  could  not,  he  must,  of 
course,  withdraw  it ; but  it  would  be 
very  unjust  if  the  unsuccessful  claim- 
ant were  indicted  for  a conspiracy  to 
injure  the  person  in  possession,  be- 


cause he  exhibited  a claim  which  he 
conceived  to  be  just.  Almost  every 
session,  persons  who  had  been  seated 
in  the  House  of  Commons  were  re- 
moved by  the  decision  of  the  com- 
mittees to  whom  election-petitions 
were  referred.  What  was  this  but  a 
trial  of  right  ? He  recollected  one 
case,  where  four  members  were  re- 
turned for  the  same  borough.  Now 
there  must  have  been  a conspiracy 
amongst  the  electors  to  return  two  of 
these  persons.  But  the  House  said 
“ No  ; those  people  were  merely  mis- 
taken in  what  they  have  done/*  Why 
may  not  the  people  of  Birmingham 
say,  with  equal  propriety,  “ W;e  arc 
not  conspirators ; we  also  were  mis- 
taken with  respect  to  the  right  ?” 
But  he  contended  that  they  had  not 
mistaken  their  right.  They  had  a 
right  to  be  represented,  and  to  state 
their  opinions  fairly  on  the  subject. 
The  people  of  Birmingham  had  be- 
fore petitioned  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  their  petitions  were  laid 
on  the  table  unnoticed.  They,  with  re- 
luctance, proposed  to  petition  again, 
and  they  took  every  means  to  act  le- 
gally ; and  their  complaint,  remon- 
strance, and  petition,  were  now  on 
the  table  of  the  House.  But,  notwith- 
standing that  circumstance,  those  who 
drew  up  and  assented  to  the  matter 
of  that  document  were  now  called  se- 
ditious and  disaffected.  He  doubted 
much  whether,  in  the  present  pro- 
ceeding, this  Court  was  not  infringing 
on  the  privileges  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  because,  if  any  offence 
were  committed,  it  was  committed 
against  the  privileges  of  that  House, 
and  not  against  the  law  of  the  land. 
Therefore,  the  authorities  in  the 
Court  were  liable  to  be  committed 
for  a contempt  of  those  privileges,  in 
daring  to  try  the  cause.  But  the 
people  of  Birmingham  had  not  com- 
mitted any  bread)  of  those  privileges. 
They  had  not  called  Sir  C.  Wolseley 
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a member  of  parliament — no,  they 
made  him  their  representative,  as 
they  were  competent  to  do,  for  a va- 
riety of  purposes.  Were  not  the  de- 
legates of  1793,  who  took  up  the 
great  case  of  reform,  and  to  whom 
definite  duties  were  entrusted — were 
not  they  representatives  ? Sir  Charles 
Wolseley  was  called  “ legislatorial  at- 
torney.” Were  members  of  parlia- 
ment so  denominated  ? If  they  were, 
it  was  a very  new  designation.  They 
did  not  elect  him  to  a seat  in  the 
House,  but  merely  appointed  him  to 
ask  for  that  which  they  conceived 
to  be  their  due.  The  learned  Ser- 
jeant had  informed  him,  that  a con- 
spiracy to  affect  “ a legal  purpose” 
was  odious  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  A 
conspiracy  against  the  state  was  un- 
doubtedly a crime,  because  it  threat- 
ened mischief  to  the  state;  but  to 
conspire  to  serve  the  state  could  not 
be  criminal.  To  constitute  a conspi- 
racy, it  should  have  a tendency  to 
oppose  or  subvert  some  law,  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  persons  concerned. 
That  was  the  legal  and  rational  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word.  If  men  united 
together  to  do  acts  mischievous  and 
prejudicial  to  others^  that  constituted 
conspiracy ; and  therefore  he  inferred, 
that  6uch  an  offence  could  not,  from 
the  evidence,  be  fairly  imputed  to  the 
defendants.  He  proceeded  to  expa- 
tiate on  the  mottos  that  were  inscribed 
on  the  flags.  The  first  was,  “ Major 
Cartwright,  and  the  Bill  of  Bights 
and  Liberties.”  After  paying  a high 
compliment  to  the  Major’s  character, 
be  argued,  that  any  man  had  a right, 
if  he  pleased,  to  inscribe  his  name  on 
the  collar  of  his  dog,  or  to  paint  it  on 
his  dopr  ; and  he  conceived,  when  the 
learned  Serjeant  adverted  to  the  Ma- 
jor’s Bill  of  Bights,  that  he  ought  to 
have  pointed  out  some  defect  in  it — 
he  ought  to  have  shewn  that  it  con- 
tained some  poisonous  principle  that 
’ered  it  dangerous.  The  next  in- 


scription was,  " The  Sovereignty  of 
the  People.”  Did  not  the  learned 
Serjeant  know  that  this  was  the  stand* 
ing  toast  of  the  Whigs  ? Had  he  not 
heard  that  it  was  proposed  at  their 
dinners,  even  antecedently  to  the 
health  of  the  King  ? If  the  people 
were  the  source  of  power — if  they 
were  the  basis  of  authority — if  they 
were  so  recognised  by  the  greatest 
characters  this  country  ever  pro- 
duced, why  should  it  be  considered 
improper  for  them  to  re-echo  the  sen- 
timents  of  their  leaders,  and  to  in- 
scribe it  on  a banner  ? The  English 
people  had  frequently  exercised  the 
rights  of  sovereignty.  Who  gave  to 
King  William  the  Crown  ? who  placed 
the  dynasty  of  the  Brunswick  Family 
on  the  throne?  who  fought  their 
buttles,  and  supported  their  claims  ? 
— The  people.  Did  they  not  act,  on 
those  occasions,  not  only  as  the  pos- 
sessors of  sovereign  authority,  but  as 
the  dispensers  of  power  ? The  third 
inscription  was,  “ Sir  C.  Wolesley,  and 
no  Corn-Laws.”  Wrhat  was  there  im- 
proper in  this  inscription  ? Was  it  not 
known  that  the  manufacturing  interest, 
and  various  other  interests,  disliked 
that  measure?  It  did  not  follow  that 
those  who  marched  under  this  banner 
would  go  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  compel  them  to  repeal  this  law. 
No  such  thing  ; but,  whether  they 
were  right  or  wrong,  they  wrere  jus- 
tified in  expressing  their  dissatisfac- 
tion at  the  measure.  The  last  inscrip- 
tion was,  “ T.  J.  Wooler,  and  the  Li- 
berty of  the  Press.”  In  descanting 
on  this  motto,  Mr  Wooler  strenuously 
repelled  the  insinuation  that  he  was 
one  of  those  who  abused  the  liberty 
of  the  press.  If  the  Attorney-Gene- 
ral were  present,  and  denied  the  truth 
of  this  statement,  he  would  say,  that 
he  wrote  his  own  unworthiness.  If 
he  had  abused  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
lie  was  not  concealed,  but  was  amen- 
able to  the  law.  Two  prosecutions 
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had  been  instituted  against  him  $ on 
one  he  received  a verdict  of  acquittal, 
and  on  the  other  a special  verdict  waa 
returned,  which  was  much  more  gra- 
tifying to  his  feelings.,  That  verdict 
was,  “ Guilty,  if  truth  be  a libel  by 
the  law  of  the  land.”  Guilty  of  tell- 
ing the  truth  1 Could  any  thing  more 
honourable  be  said  of  him  ? could  a 
more  flattering  epitaph  be  placed  on 
his  tomb-stone  ? He  was,  before  the 
public,  a mark  too  conspicuous  to  be 
neglected  or  overlooked  if  he  abused 
the  liberty  of  the  press.  He  wrote 
strongly,  because  he  felt  strongly  ; 
but  he  would  cease  to  write,  if  any  in- 
dividual could  convict  him  of  dealing  in 
private  slander,  or  of  publishing  opini- 
ons which  he  did  not  conscientiously 
hold.  The  Jury  were  now  about  to  try 
a right  which  they  might  themselves 
be  shortly  called  on  to  exercise.  He 
besought  them  to  recollect  that  they 


were  the  guardians  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  Englishmen,  and  that  on 
their  verdict  depended  the  security  of 
all  they  held  dear. 

Mr  C.  Pearson  read  an  address  by 
Major  Cartwright  in  his  own  defence, 
which  occupied  four  hours  and  a half. 

Mr  Lewis  spoke  in  his  own  defence. 

Mr  Vaughan  replied. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron  summed 
up,  and  charged  the  Jury,  who,  after 
retiring  for  twenty  minutes,  brought 
in  a verdict  of  Guilty,  against  all  the 
defendants . 

Bills  of  exceptions  were  taken  against 
the  manner  in  which  the  Jury  had  been 
struck,  and  were  argued  in  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench ; but  as  the  decision 
upon  them  was  not  given  during  the 
present  year,  we  shall  reserve  till  next 
Volume  our  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings. ‘ 


TRIAL  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  INSURGENTS  MADE 
PRISONERS  AT  BONNYMUIR. 

Stirling,  23 d June , 1820. 


As  cases  of  treason  are  tried  by 
English  law,  and  cannot  be  brought 
before  the  ordinary  Scottish  Courts,  a 
Special  Commission  was  appointed  by 
the  crown,  consisting  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Scottish  Court  of  Justi- 
ciary, with  the  addition  of  Sir  Samuel 
Shepherd,  Chief  Baron  of  Exchequer, 
and  Mr  Adam,  Lord  Commissioner  of 
the  Jury  Court. 

According  to  English  law,  it  was 
necessary,  that  the  indictment  should 
be  submitted  to  a Grand  Jury ; and  as 
this  body,  as  well  as  trial  for  treason, 
was  new  to  Scotland,  the  Lord  Pre- 
sident, on  the  Jury  being  impanelled, 

20 


delivered  to  them  a Charge,  illustra- 
tive of  their  duties,  and  of  the  law  ot 
treason.  The  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal heads : — 

Trials  for  treason  have  been  of  very 
rare  occurrence  in  this  country.  Not 
that  we  have  been  without  materials  in 
Scotland  ; for  the  two  rebellions  in 
1715  and  1745  furnished  a numerous 
list  of  traitors  5 but,  by  special  sta- 
tutes, the  trials  then  all  took  place  in 
England. 

The  cases  of  Watt  and  Downic,  in 
1794,  are,  I believe,  the  only  trials  for 
treason  which  have  taken  place  in 
Scotland  since  the  Union. 
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You  know.  Gentlemen,  that,  by  the 
treaty  of  Union  between  this  country 
and  England,  in  1707,  it  was  most  an- 
xiously stipulated  and  provided,  on 
the  part  of  Scotland,  that  our  muni- 
cipal laws  should  be  preserved  entire. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  as  we  were 
thereafter  to  become  one  people,— 
united  under  the  same  legislature, — 
governed  by  the  same  sovereign, — re- 
ceiving from  him  the  same  protection, 
and,  therefore,  owing  to  him  the  same 
allegiance, — it  was  foreseen,  that  some 
provision  must  be  made  for  regulating 
that  allegiance,  and  for  punishing  the 
breach  of  it.  It  was  therefore  decla- 
red, by  the  same  article  of  the  treaty 
of  Union  which  saved  our  civil  insti- 
tutions entire,  “ That  the  laws  which 
concern  public  right,  policy,  and  civil 
government,  may  be  made  the  same 
throughout  the  whole  united  king- 
dom.” 

In  regard  to  the  law  of  treason, 
this  might  have  been  done  in  three 
ways  : either  by  compounding  and 
digesting  the  treason-laws  of  both 
countries  into  a new  code,  to  be  com- 
mon to  both  ; or,  by  declaring,  that 
the  treason-law  of  Scotland  should  be 
the  law  of  the  united  kingdom  ; or, 
that  the  treason-law  of  England  should 
also  govern  Scotland. 

The  last  mode  was  adopted,  and 
wisely  adopted  ; and,  therefore,  im- 
mediately after  the  Union,  the  act  of 
7th  Queen  Anne,  cap.  21.  was  pass- 
ed, by  which  it  was  enacted  in  sub- 
stance, that  the  law  of  England,  in 
regard  both  to  the  crime  of  treason, 
and  misprision  of  treason,  and  to  the 
form  of  trial  for  them,  should,  in  fu- 
ture, be  the  law  of  Scotland  as  to  trea- 
son, or  misprision  of  treason,  commit- 
ted against  the  common  sovereign. 

Gentlemen,  as  to  the  form  of  trial, 
Scotland  did  not  gain  much  by  this 
change,  for  we  already  had  a most  ad- 
mirable form  of  trial ; by  which  every 
prisoner,  accused  of  ordinary  crimes, 


has  as  great  advantages  as  the  law  of 
England  indulges  to  persons  accused 
of  high  treason. 

By  the  law  of  Scotland,  you  know, 
that  every  prisoner  must  have  a copy 
of  his  indictment,  with  a list  of  the 
jury  and  witnesses,  fifteen  days  before 
his  trial ; and  he  is  entitled  to  counsel 
to  assist  him  in  his  defence,  both  on 
the  fact  and  the  law. 

By  the  law  of  England,  it  is  only 
in  the  case  of  treason  that  a prisoner 
is  entitled  to  a copy  of  his  indictment, 
and  a list  of  the  jury  and  witnesses, 
and  that,  too,  only  ten  days  before  his 
trial ; and  it  is  a curious  circumstance, 
that  this  indulgence,  which  we,  in 
Scotland,  consider  as  essential  to  a 
fair  trial,  one  of  the  ablest,  and  most 
upright,  humane,  and  constitutional 
Judges  that  ever  eat  on  the  bench  in 
England,  considers  as  of  very  doubt- 
ful expediency. 

But  then.  Gentlemen,  by  the  law  of 
England  it  is  farther  provided,  that  no 
man  shall  be  indicted  for  the  crime  of 
treason,  except  on  a bill  found  against 
him  by  a Grand  Jury  ; and  that  the 
prisoner,  when  afterwards  put  on  his 
trial,  shall  have  right  to  challenge  a 
certain  number  of  the  Jury,  without 
assigning  any  reason  for  it ; — privile- 
ges, these,  of  no  great  moment  in  the 
case  of  ordinary  crimes  between  man 
and  man,  but  which  may  be  consider- 
ed as  of  considerable  importance,  in 
the  case  of  crimes  committed  in  breach 
of  the  allegiance  due  from  the  subject 
to  the  sovereign.” 

The  learned  judge,  after  illustrating, 
according  to  the  statute  of  Edward 
III.  the  first  branch  ; which  consists 
in  compassing  or  imagining  the  death 
of  the  King,  proceeded  to  the  second, 
which  had  the  most  direct  bearing  on 
the  subject  in  question. 

By  the  act  of  Edward  the  Third, 
it  is  declared  to  be  treason,  “ If  a man 
do  levy  war  against  our  Lord  the 
King  in  this  realm.” 
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This  ha9  been  considerably  extend- 
ed by  the  late  act,  already  mentioned, 
of  the  thirty-sixth,  George  the  Third, 
by  which  it  is  declared  to  be  treason, 
«*  To  compass,  imagine,  invent,  devise, 
or  intend  to  levy  war  against  the  King, 
within  this  realm,  in  order,  by  force 
or  constraint,  to  compel  him  to  change 
his  measures  and  counsels,  or  in  order 
to  put  any  force  or  constraint  upon, 
or  overawe  both  or  either  House  of 
Parliament.*' 

By  these  acts  you  will  perceive, 
Imo,  That  it  is  not  only  treason  ac- 
tually to  levy  war  against  the  King ; 
but,  2dot  Also,  as  in  the  case  of  his 
life,  it  is  treason  even  to  compass  or 
imagine,  invent,  devise,  or  intend  the 
levying  of  war  against  him,  provided 
the  object  be,  either  to  compel  the 
King  to  change  his  measures,  or  to 
overawe  or  constrain  either  House  of 
Parliament. 

It  is  only  necessary,  therefore,  to 
consider  what  is  to  be  held  a levying 
of  war,  the  actual  raising  of  which, 
under  the  act  of  Edward  the  Third, 
or  the  compassing  and  imagining  it, 
under  the  act  of  George  the  Third, 
will  constitute  treason. 

Now,  all  our  writers  and  lawyers 
agree,  that,  in  order  to  constitute  this 
species  of  treason,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  the  people  so  levying  war  should 
appear  in  the  shape  of  regular  troops, 
divided  into  battalions,  and  regularly 
clothed,  armed,  and  disciplined.  Re- 
bellion and  insurrection,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  can  seldom  assume 
such  appearance  at  first,  though  a lit- 
tle success  may  soon  enable  them  to 
assume  all  the  array  and  discipline  of 
regular  armies.  Of  this  we  had  a me- 
morable example  in  our  rebellion  in 
1745.  When  Prince  Charles,  com- 
monly called  the  Pretender,  landed  in 
the  west,  he  was  for  some  time  joined 
only  by  a few  half-armed  and  half-na- 
ked Highlanders  ; and  yet  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  that  he  and  his  associates 


were  as  much  guilty  of  treason  the 
first  day  he  raised  his  standard  at  the 
head  of  Lochshiel,  as  when  he  gained 
the  victory  at  Prestonpans,  and  was 
thereby  enabled  to  arm  and  clothe  his 
followers,  and  give  them  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  a regular  army. 

Therefore,  Gentlemen,  however  ill 
arranged,  however  ill  disciplined  or 
armed  the  people  may  be,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  every  rising  or  insurrec- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  effecting,  by 
force  or  numbers,  any  innovation  of  a 
public  nature,  or  to  redress  any  pub- 
lic grievance,  real  or  imaginary,  things 
which  can  only  be  lawfully  and  consti- 
tutionally accomplished  by  the  King's 
authority,  or  that  of  Parliament,  is 
treason,  as  an  actual  levying  of  war  ; 
and  consequently  to  compass  or  ima- 
gine such  a rising  or  insurrection  for 
such  purposes,  will  be  to  compass  and 
imagine  the  levying  of  war  against  the 
King  under  the  late  statute. 

What  overt  act9  will  be  sufficient 
to  indicate  such  traitorous  intention 
to  levy  war,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
define,  for  they  may  be  infinitely  va- 
rious. But  in  cases  where  the  insur- 
rection has  not  actually  broke  out, 
the  overt  acts  most  likely  to  happen, 
are  meetings  and  consultations  about 
the  intended  insurrection,  and  the 
means  of  promoting  it — instigating  or 
overawing  others  to  join,  by  private 
threats  and  arguments,  or  by  open 
proclamation — associations  and  agree- 
ments for  that  purpose — making  or 
providing  arms  or  ammunition  of  what- 
ever kind,  intended  to  be  used  in  the 
insurrection.  All  these,  and  similar 
matters,  are  held  to  be  competent 
overt  acts,  to  prove  the  compassing 
and  imagining  the  levying  of  the  war 
to  which  they  apply. 

Gentlemen,  it  may  be  useful  to  say 
a few  words  on  the  distinction  between 
levying  war  against  the  King,  and 
committing  a riot.  The  distinction 
seems  to  consist  in  this,  although  they 
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may  often  run  very  nearly  into  each 
other. 

Where  the  rising  or  tumult  is  mere- 
ly to  accomplish  some  private  purpose, 
interesting  only  to  those  engaged  in  it, 
and  not  resisting  or  calling  in  question 
the  King's  authority  or  prerogative, 
then  the  tumult,  however  numerous  or 
outrageous  the  mob  may  be,  is  held 
only  to  be  a riot ; for  example,  sup- 
pose a mob  to  rise,  and  even  by  force 
of  arms  to  break  into  a particular  pri- 
son, and  rescue  certain  persons  there- 
in confined ; or  to  oblige  the  magis- 
trates to  set  them  at  liberty  } or  to 
lower  the  price  of  provisions  in  a cer- 
tain market ; or  to  tear  down  certain 
inclosures,  which  they  conceive  to  en- 
croach on  the  town's  common.  All 
such  acts,  though  severely  punishable, 
and  though  they  may  be  resisted  by 
force,  do  not  amount  to  treason.  No- 
thing is  pointed  against  either  the  per- 
son or  authority  of  the  King.  For 
this  reason,  after  the  most  mature  con- 
sideration, the  outrageous  proceedings 
of  the  mob  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  affair 
of  Porteous,  were  held  not  to  amount 
to  treason,  and  the  few  persons  who 
were  tried,  were  tried  only  as  for  riot $ 
because,  although  there  was  in  that 
case  an  interference  with  the  royal 
prerogative  of  mercy,  vet,  as  it  was 
only  directed  against  the  exercise  of 
it  in  that  individual  case,  and  did  not 
in  any  degree  go  to  impeach  or  resist 
his  Majesty’s  general  exercise  of  it  in 
other  cases,  it  was  determined  to  pro- 
ceed against  those  accused  only  as  for 
riot,  and  not  as  for  treason. 

But,  Gentlemen,  wherever  the  rising 
or  insurrection  has  for  its  object  a ge- 
neral purpose,  not  confined  to  the  pe- 
culiar views  and  interests  of  the  per- 
sons concerned  in  it,  but  common  to 
the  whole  community,  and  striking 
directly  against  the  King's  authority, 
or  that  of  Parliament,  then  it  assumes 
the  character  of  treason.  For  exam- 
ple, if  mobs  were  to  rise  in  different 


parts  of  the  country,  to  throw  open 
all  inclosures,  and  to  resist  the  execu- 
tion of  the  law  regarding  inclosures 
wheresoever  attempted  ; to  pull  down 
all  prisons  or  courts  of  justice  ; to  re- 
sist all  revenue  officers  in  the  collect- 
ing of  all  or  any  of  the  taxes  j in 
short,  all  risings  to  accomplish  a ge- 
neral purpose,  or  to  hinder  a general 
measure,  which  by  law  can  only  be 
authorised  or  prohibited  by  authority 
of  the  King  or  Parliament,  amount  to 
levying  of  war  against  the  King,  and 
have  always  been  tried  and  punished 
as  treason. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  the  numbers 
concerned,  nor  the  force  employed  by 
the  people  rising  in  arms,  but  the  ob- 
ject which  they  have  in  view  that  de- 
termines the  character  of  the  crime, 
and  will  make  it  either  riot  or  treason, 
according  as  that  object  is  of  a public 
and  general,  or  private  and  local  na. 
ture. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  also  proper  that  I 
should  take  notice  of  one  species  of 
overt  act,  which  has  created  more  dif- 
ficulty than  any  other,  and  as  towhich, 
in  former  times,  some  decisions  were 
given  which  are  now  universally  held 
to  be  against  law — I mean.  Words 
and  Writings. 

As  to  these  the  law  seems  now  to 
be  settled,  that  mere  words  spoken, 
however  wicked  and  abominable,  if 
they  do  not  relate  to  any  act  or  design 
then  actually  on  foot  against  the  life 
of  the  King,  or  the  levying  of  war 
against  him,  and  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  speaker,  do  not  amount  to  trea- 
son, though  they  may  be  otherwise 
severely  punished  ; for  example,  if  a 
man  were  openly  to  declare  in  so  many 
words,  that  the  King  ought  to  be 
killed,  and  that  it  would  be  merito- 
rious to  do  so. 

This  would  be  a great  crime  and 
severely  punishable,  but  it  would  not 
be  treason,  unless  it  were  proved  that 
the  man  had  in  contemplation  some 
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plot,  either  of  his  own  or  of  others, 
then  actually  in  progress  for  that  pur- 
pose. But  words  spoken  in  consulta- 
tion or  debate  with  others,  as  to  kill- 
ing the  King  by  any  particular  means, 
or  at  any  given  time  or  place,  these 
unquestionably  amount  to  an  overt 
act  of  treason. 

The  same  may  be  nearly  laid  down 
as  to  writings.  A treatise  to  prove 
that  all  kings  are  tyrants,  and  there- 
fore ought  to  be  killed,  especially  if 
never  divulged  or  published,  does  not 
amount  to  treason  ; and,  therefore,  the 
decision  in  the  case  of  Algernon  Sid- 
ney is  now  held  to  be  against  law ; 
for,  in  that  case,  certain  papers  found 
in  his  private  desk,  and  unpublished, 
were  laid  as  a substantive  overt  act  of 
treason. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  writings, 
though  unpublished,  and  much  more  if 
they  have  been  published,  will  amount 
to  an  overt  act  of  treason,  if  they  are 
in  furtherance  of  any  treasonable  mea- 
sure then  in  actual  preparation.  Thus 
it  was  held  in  the  case  of  Lord  Pres- 
ton, that  letters  and  papers  containing 
the  detail  of  a plan  of  an  invasion  by 
the  French,  might  be  laid  and  read  as 
evidence  of  an  overt  act  of  compassing 
andimaginingthe  King’s  death,  though 
they  were  never  proved  to  have  been 
communicated  to  the  enemy. 

So  the  writing  or  printing,  or  cau- 
sing to  be  written  or  printed,  any  pro- 
clamations, not  recommending  rebel- 
lion and  insurrection  generally,  but  ex- 
citing the  people  to  rise  at  a particular 
time  and  place  for  a general  purpose, 
is  unquestionably  an  overt  act  of  trea- 
son, under  one  or  both  of  the  branches 
of  the  above  acts,  according  as  the  pro- 
clamation may  be  worded. 

And,  Gentlemen,  I need  scarcely 
add,  to  persons  of  your  education  and 
knowledge,  that  all  persons  concerned 
in  distributing,  posting,  or  placard- 
ing such  proclamations,  if  aware  of  the 
contents  of  them,  are  equally  guilty  of 

treason,  as  the  authors  or  printers  ; in- 

\ 


deed,  in  so  far  as  dangerous  consequen- 
ces go,  they  are  more  guilty  ; for  such 
proclamations  would  produce  but  very 
limited  mischief,  if  persons  were  not 
found  to  give  them  publicity  and  cir- 
culation. 

It  is  now  proper  for  me  to  add, 
what,  however,  is  probably  known  to 
you  all,  that  in  treason  there  are  no 
accessaries.  All  who  become  partakers 
in  the  traitorous  project,  whether  at 
an  early  or  a late  stage  of  it,  whether 
as  leaders  or  followers,  whether  they 
engage  for  the  whole  plot,  or  only  to 
execute  a particular  part  of  it,  are 
guilty  of  treason,  provided  that  the 
part  which  they  do  undertake  relates 
strictly  and  properly  to  the  forwarding 
and  accomplishing  the  grand  object  in 
view  by  the  rest  of  the  conspirators. 

His  Lordship  concluded  by  some 
instructions  peculiarly  applicable  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Grand  Jury. 

The  Grand  Jury  havingexamined  the 
evidence  laid  before  them,  brought  in  a 
true  bill  against  the  following  persons : 


Thomas  M'Culloch, 

Andrew  Hardie, 

Benjamin  Moir, 

Allan  Murchie, 

Alexander  Latimer, 

Alexander  Johnston, 

Andrew  White, 

David  Thomson, 

James  Wright, 

William  Clackson,  otherwise  called 
William  Clarkson, 

Thomas  Pike,  otherwise  called  Tho- 
mas Pink, 

Robert  Gray, 

James  Clelland, 

Alexander  Hart, 

John  Baird, 

John  Barr, 

William  Smith, 

Thomas  M‘Farlane. 


Trial  of  Andrew  Hardie. 

Thursday , 6th  July,  1820. 
The  Court  met,  and  the  Jury  being 
impanelled,  the  indictment  was  read. 
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Mr  Cullen  objected  to  that  part  of 
the  indictment,  which  states  the  of- 
fence to  have  been  committed  at  the 
parish  of  Falkirk , urging  that  the  vill, 
or  town,  of  which  there  are  many  in 
this  populous  parish,  ought  to  have 
been  specified — but  the  explanation  of 
Mr  Serjeant  Hullock  shewed  that  this 
was  entirely  comformable  to  practice  5 
and  that  in  the  only  instance  in  which 
the  objection  was  made,  it  had  been 
overruled.  The  objection  was  with- 
drawn. 

Mr  Jeffrey,  the  prisoner’s  counsel, 
objected  to  the  right  of  Serjeant  Hul- 
lock to  plead,  and  to  the  qualifica- 
tion of  the  Sheriff  to  strike  the  Jury. 
After  a very  learned  argument,  both 
those  objections  were  overruled,  the 
Lord  President  observing  that  to 
judge  by  the  abilities  now  displayed, 
the  panels  were  in  no  danger  of  suf- 
fering by  the  want  of  an  English  coun- 
sel. 

The  indictment  was  opened  by  Mr 
Hope. 

The  Lord  ADVOCATErose, and,  after 
having  given  a view  of  the  law  of  trea- 
son nearly  similar  to  that  already  given 
by  the  Lord  President,  proceeded  to 
state  an  outline  of  the  facts  which  were 
to  appear  in  evidence. 

Gentlemen,  in  stating  the  facts  of 
the  case,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for 
me  to  go  back  far  previous  to  the  oc- 
currences which  took  place  upon  the 
5th  of  April  last.  It  is,  however,  fit 
that  I should  notice,  that  betwixt  the 
night  of  Saturday,  the  first  of  April, 
and  Sunday  morning,  the  second,  there 
was  posted  up,  all  over  the  town  of 
Glasgow,  and  in  various  parts  of  the 
adjoining  country,  an  Address  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  united  kingdom, 
containing  matters  of  the  most  trea- 
sonable nature, — an  Address  which  no 
doubt  many  of  you  have  heard.  It  is 
quoted  at  length  in  the  indictment, 
and  a copy  will  be  laid  before  you  in 
evidence ; it  is  long,  and  I will  not  go 


through  the  whole  of  it ; but  I shall 
quote  one  or  two  parts  of  it,  as  shew- 
ing the  treason  which  this  indictment 
charges.  It  is  stated  to  be,  u An  Ad- 
dress to  the  Inhabitants  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  and  commences 
thus : u Friends  and  Countrymen, 
roused  from  the  torpid  state  in  which 
we  have  been  sunk  for  many  years,  we 
are  at  length  compelled,  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  our  sufferings,  and  the  con- 
tempt heaped  upon  our  petitions  for 
redress,  to  assert  our  rights  at  the  ha- 
zard of  our  lives,  and  proclaim  to  the 
world  the  real  motives  which  (if  not 
misrepresented  by  designing  men,  would 
have  united  all  ranks,)  have  reduced 
us  to  take  up  arms  for  our  common 
grievances.”  It  then  goes  on  to  de- 
tail the  various  reasons  which  have  led 
these  persons  to  this  result ; and  then 
proceeds  to  call  upon  the  soldiery  to 
abjure  their  allegiance  : — “ Soldiers ! 
shall  you,  countrymen,  bound  by  the 
sacred  obligation  of  an  oath  to  defend 
your  country  and  your  King  from 
enemies,  whether  foreign  or  domestic, 
plunge  your  bayonets  into  the  bo- 
soms of  fathers  and  brothers,  and  at 
once  sacrifice  at  the  shrine  of  military 
despotism  to  the  unrelenting  orders  of 
a cruei  faction,  those  feelings  which 
you  hold  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
mankind  ?”  It  then  directs  them  to 
turn  their  attention  to  Spain  ; and  after 
going  on  in  the  same  strain,  it  proceeds 
thus : — “ We  earnestly  request  of  all 
to  desist  from  their  labour  from  and 
after  this  day,  the  1st  of  April,  and 
attend  wholly  to  the  recovery  of  their 
rights,  and  consider  it  as  the  duty  of 
every  man  not  to  recommence  until  be 
is  in  possession  of  those  rights  which 
distinguishes  the  freeman  from  the 
slave,  viz.  that  of  giving  consent  to  the 
laws  by  which  he  is  to  be  governed. 
We  therefore  recommend  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  public  works,  and  all  others, 
to  stop  the  one,  and  shut  up  the  other, 
until  order  is  restored,  as  we  will  be 
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ccountable  for  no  damages  which  may 
>e  sustained,  and  which,  after  this  pub* 
ic  intimation,  they  can  hare  no  claim 
:o.  And  we  hereby  gire  notice  to  all 
those  who  shall  be  found  carrying  arms 
igainst  those  who  intend  to  regenerate 
their  country,  and  restore  its  inhabit- 
mts  to  their  natire  dignity,  we  shall 
consider  them  a9  traitors  to  their  coun- 
try, and  enemies  to  their  King,  and 
treat  them  as  such.  By  order  of  the 
Committee  of  Organization  for  form- 
ing a Provisional  Government.”  Gen- 
tlemen, you  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  considering  the  nature  and  terms  of 
this  extraordinary  manifesto,  exhibited 
in  Great  Britain  by  persons  describing 
themselves  *‘The  Committee  of  Organ- 
ization for  forming  a Provisional  Go- 
vernment,and  holding  out  a deter- 
mination to  take  up  arms  against  the 
constituted  laws  of  the  land,  and 
calling  on  persons  to  give  obedience  to 
their  orders — to  call  justices  of  the; 
peace  to  assist  them— and  giving  every 
possible  direction  that  could  lead  to  or 
excite  insurrection  and  rebellion. 

This  was  the  manifesto  exhibited 
in  the  town  of  Glasgow  ; and  it  is  ne- 
cessary I should  connect  the  individual 
at  the  bar  with  this  document,  though 
I may  first  state  the  effect  produced 
by  its  publication,  namely,  that  though 
previous  to  that  time  the  inhabitants 
of  Glasgow  were  quietly  employed  in. 
their  occupations,  and  all  the  manufac- 
tories at  work,  yet  the  consequence  of 
that  manifesto  was,  that  upon  the 
Monday,  the  whole  of  the  manufac- 
tories, with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two,  were  stopped  ; and  1 believe  there 
was  hardly  a weaver  that  did  not  shut 
up  his  house  and  remain  idle  for  a con- 
liderable  time.  The  population  of  that 
great  city  assembled  in  the  streets, 
where  they  formed  themselves  into  co- 
lumns, and  marched  with  the  military 
ttep.  The  shops  were  closed  and  bu- 
linesi  generally  stopt.  In  short,  Glas- 
gow presented  a scene  which  yon  will 
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hear  described  in  evidence,  and  which, 
having  personally  witnessed,  I can  safe* 
ly  say,  was  sufficient  to  excite  serious 
alarm  in  the  minds  of  every  individual. 

Gentlemen,  it  will  be  proved,  that 
upon  Sunday,  the  2d  of  April,  a ma- 
gistrate belonging  to  that  county  and 
city,  knowing  that  this  Address  had 
been  posted  up  in  Glasgow,  thought 
it  his  duty,  as  well  became  him,  early 
in  the  morning  to  go  abroad,  and,  if 
possible,  to  take  means  to  remove  this 
inflammatory  production ; and  in  taking 
that  measure,  you  will,  no  doubt,  think 
with  me,  that  his  conduct  was  highly 
praiseworthy.  He  accordingly  went 
to  a street  in  Glasgow,  I believe  part 
of  Duke  Street,  where  he  found  up- 
wards of  thirty  persons  assembled 
round  a watch-box  where  this  Address 
was  posted  up,  one  of  the  individuals 
being  employed  in  reading  aloud  the 
terms  of  the  Address. 

Gentlemen,  Mr  Hardie,  the  justice 
of  the  peace  to  whom  I have  alluded, 
immediately  thought  it  his  duty  to  at- 
tempt to  take  down  this  treasonable 
Address,  and  accordingly  he  made  an 
effort,  but  in  doing  so  he  was  seized 
by  this  prisoner  at  your  bar,  who  took 
him  by  the  middle,  and  threw  him  in- 
to the  street.  Mr  Hardie  then  stated 
that  he  was  a magistrate,  that  there 
might  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to 
his  character.  In  answer,  they  called 
on  him  to  shew  his  authority,  as  if  it 
could  be  supposed  a magistrate  car- 
ried the  commission  of  the  peace 
about  with  him,  or  could  be  required 
to  produce  it.  Notwithstanding  be 
thus  declared  he  was  a magistrate, 
and  although  he  was  known  as  such 
to  many  of  the  persons  present,  be 
was  resisted  by  violence  to  tbat  de- 
gree, that  for  his  own  personal  safety 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  spot,  the 
address  remaining  posted  up  as  it  was 
before.  These  circumstances  seem 
very  material  in  the  present  case,  as 
connected  with  the  foresaid  Address  \ 
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they  prove  the  prisoner's  knowledge 
of  the  contents  5 perhaps  more,  for  I 
apprehend  that  a person  who  resists 
the  removal  of  snch  an  Address,  is  as 
accessary  to  its  publication  as  the  per- 
son who  puts  it  up. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  having  thus  com- 
menced upon  the  Sunday  with  a know- 
ledge  of  thi3  Address,  the  next  place 
where  we  find  this  individual  is,  upon 
the  evening  of  Tuesday,  at  a meeting 
of  persons  designing  themselves  radi- 
cals, at  a place  called  Gadshill,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Glasgow  ; to  this 
spot  this  individual  repairs,  according 
to  his  statement  of  it,  about  ten  o’- 
clock on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the 
night  in  which  it  was  generally  belie- 
ved there  was  to  be  a rising  of  the 

Seople  all  around  the  country-  It  will 
e proved  to  you  further,  Gentlemen, 
that  this  individual  believed  there  was 
such  a rising, — nay,  that  he  under- 
stood there  was  a rising  all  over  Eng- 
land ; that  England  was  up,  and  that 
the  mail  coaches  were  next  morning  to 
be  stopped.  These  facts  will  be  proved 
to  you  in  a manner  which  will  leave 
no  dispute  of  their  truth. 

Now,  under  these  impressions,  this 
individual,  according  to  his  own  state- 
ment, proceeds  at  ten  o'clock  at  night 
to  this  meeting  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Glasgow.  What  passed  at  that 
meeting,  I believe  will  not  appear  in 
evidence  before  you  ; but  after  this 
meeting  had'  been  collected  for  two 
hours,  at  twelve  o’clock  at  night  a 
party  of  it,  consisting  of  from  thirty 
to  forty,  marched  off,  armed  ; I do 
not  say  all  armed  with  regular  arms, 
but  all  armed  with  guns  or  pikes,  or 
other  weapons;  and  in  particular,  this 
prisoner,  Hardie,  marched  off  at  that 
time,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  he 
was  the  leader  and  conductor  of  that 
marching.  This  is  the  reason  we  have 
tingled  him  out  as  the  person  to  be 
first  tried.  He  was  armed  with  a mus- 
ket, and  the  purpose  of  that  marching 


will  be  explained  by  the  prisoners  own 
words — it  was  to  join  others  who  were 
expected  to  come  to  Glasgow,  in  or- 
der by  force  of  arms  to  take  posses- 
sion of  that  city,  and  thereby  to  do  all 
in  their  power  to  overturn  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country. 

Gentlemen,  having  thus  marched 
off,  the  first  place  to  which  they  re- 
paired was  a village  of  the  name  of 
Condorrat,  in  the  county  of  Dumbar- 
ton ; they  arrived  there,  and  met  a 
great  many  other  individuals,  several 
of  whom  will  be  proved  to  be  now  at 
your  bar  ; and  having  been  so  joined, 
they  proceeded  onward  toward  Fal- 
kirk, in  order  to  join  other  parties, 
who,  from  the  town  of  Camelon  and 
its  vicinity,  they  believed  to  be  in 
arms,  and  with  whom  they  were  to 
return  to  Glasgow. 

The  next  place  we  find  them  at,  I 
think,  in  point  of  time,  19  Castlecary 
Bridge,  about  six  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  Wednesday,  the  5th  of  April; 
they  there  stopped  to  breakfast,  and 
had  porter  and  bread,  which  was  fur- 
nished to  them  by  a person  who  will 
be  a witness  before  you  ; and  there, 
Gentlemen,  it  appears  that  the  person 
who  was  the  leader  of  this  meeting 
proposed  to  the  landlord  to  take  a 
bill  at  six  months,  for  payment  of  this 
breakfast,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
the  sum  of  eight  shillings  \ it  appears 
that  the  landlord  was  not  fond  of  this 
negociable  security,  and  therefore  was 
extremely  anxious  that  he  should  re- 
ceive cash  for  the  provisions  that  he 
had  furnished  them,  and  accordingly 
the  money  was  borrowed,  part  of  it 
from  the  individual  now  under  accu- 
sation before  you,  and  the  landlord 
was  glad  to  accept  of  seven-and-six- 
pence  as  his  reckoning.  It  was  insist- 
ed before  that 'was  paid,  that  the  land- 
lord should  grant  them  a regular  re- 
ceipt, and  accordingly  it  will  be  proved 
to  you  by.him,  that  one  of  the  party 
made  out  a receipt  in  the  following 
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ordinary . terms  M A party 
i,  and  paid  for  porter  and  bread 
-and-sixpence.”  What  the  ob- 
of  this  extraordinary  document 
I leave  you  to  consider ; whe- 
re payment  was  intended  to  be 
ted  hereafter  I do  not  know,  but 
was  the  fact.  After  leaving 
iorrat,  the  party,  it  appears,  di- 
1 into  two  divisions,  one  under 
lirections  or  command  of  another 
mer,  who  is  now  at  your  bar,  of 
name  of  Baird,  and  which  went 
he  banks  of  the  canal ; while  the 
r party,  headed  by  the  prisoner 
\e  bar,  proceeded  by  the  highway, 

, soon  after  leaving’  that  village, 
needed  forcibly  to  take  arms  from 
ous  houses  on  the  side  of  thehigh- 
so  as  to  arm  themselves,  for 
poses  which  I shall  hereafter  state. 

: I should  mention,  that  while  at 
ldorrat,  the  prisoner  at  your  bar 
5 procuring  bullets  and  gunpowder 
those  arm3  with  which  his  party 
» then  provided  ; it  is  material  to 
p that  fact  in  view.  At  Condor- 
, the  first  act  was  to  procure  bul- 
i for  those  pieces  they  had,  and 
npowder.  Still  the  greater  number 
: having  arms  of  that  description, 
‘y  proceeded  to  get  arms,  and  they 
rceededin  procuring  in  one  instance 
Tiusket,  and  I believe  some  other 
apons. 

This  party  then  proceeded  on  by 
? high-road  towards  Camelon,  and 
?y  were  met  by  a gentleman  of  the 
ilsyth  troop  of  cavalry,  who  was  re- 
rning  to  his  duty,  after  an  absence 
a night.  This  individual  was  stop- 
d by  the  party,  who  endeavoured 
take  his  arms  ; but  this  he  resisted, 
ying,  they  should  not  have  his  pis- 
1,  but  they  were  welcome  to  the 
ntents ; and  he  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ed,  and  did  proceed,  towards  Kil- 
th,  where  the  King’s  troops  were 
ationed. 


After  having  met  this  gentleman, 
they  met  another  individual  of  great 
importance  in  this  case,  namely,  a pri- 
vate Hussar  who  was  proceeding  with 
dispatches  from  Stirling  ; and  this 
person  they  also  stopped  and  endea- 
voured to  take  possession  of  his  arms. 
The  circumstances  connected  with 
this  vyill  be  fully  detailed  to  you  by 
the  individual.  These  persons  drew 
themselves  up  in  battle  array  across 
the  road  under  the  direction  of  Har- 
die,  who  arranged  them,  and  who  was 
one  of  the  individuals  who  laid  hold 
of  this  man  by  his  bridle,  and  endea- 
voured to  take  from  him  his  arms. 
The  Hussar,  however,  contrived  to 
convince  them  that  his  political  prin- 
ciples were  favourable  to  theirs,  and 
prevailed  on  them  not  to  take  his 
arms  ; and  they  put  into  his  posses- 
sion a copy  of  that  treasonable  Ad- 
dress which  was  posted  all  over  Glas- 
gow. This  paper  was  given  to  the 
6oldier  in  the  presence  of  Hardie,  and 
it  was  taken  from  among  a great  num- 
ber of  similar  papers  which  were  ex- 
hibited to  this  individual.  Thus,  in 
a second  instance,  did  the  prisoner  at 
your  bar  connect  himself  with  that 
treasonable  document. 

After  having  thus  met  this  soldier, 
they  proceeded  on  towards  Camelon, 
and  there  it  was  found  that  their  ex- 
pectations, in  regard  to  there  being  a 
great  number  of  persons  assembled  to 
join  them,  were  not  likely  to  be  real- 
ized, and  that  the  people  in  that  quar- 
ter were  disposed  to  remain  quietly  at 
home.  Thus  disappointed,  it  appears 
that  this  party  on  the  high  road,  ha- 
ving joined  the  other  party  which 
went  by  the  bank  of  the  canal,  they 
consulted  together,  and  considering 
that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  go  further, 
they  thought  it  wise  to  repair  to  an 
adjoining  common,  and  remain  there 
till  dark,  when  they  should  again  re- 
turn to  Glasgow.  There,  according- 
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ly,  they  went.  The  common  is  named  who  shall  hear  his  evidence.  Under 
Bonnymuir,  and  is  situated  about  four  the  command  of  this  individual,  assist- 
miles  from  Falkirk.  ed  by  the  officers  of  the  yeomanry,  | 

Gentlemen,  the  Hussar  who  had  this  party  set  forward  in  pursuit  of 
been  stopped  by  this  party,  imme-  these  armed  individuals,  and  having 
diately  proceeded  to  the  quarters  of  been  informed  that  they  had  proceeds 
his  troop,  then  stationed  at  Kilsyth,  ed  to  the  moor  I have  mentioned, 
and  communicated  the  particulars  of  they  followed  them  there.  It  appears 
what  had  occurred  to  him  on  the  road,  that  the  soldiers  were  not  discovered 
and  of  this  armed  party  having  pro-  for  a considerable  period,  but  when 
ceeded  eastwards.  Having  mentioned  they  were  observed,  they  were  recei- 
thia  to  the  officer  of  the  10th  Hussars,  ved  by  the  people  on  the  moor  with  a 
then  stationed  at  Kilsyth,  means  were  cheer,  it  will  be  proved,  that  on  the 
immediately  adopted  for  pursuit.  It  nearer  approach  of  the  soldiers,  the 
so  happened,  that  that  troop  of  the  party,  consisting  of  thirty  or  forty» 
10th  Hussars  had  marched  upon  the  rose  at  once  and  gave  three  cheers, 
Tuesday  from  Perth  to  Stirling,  being  and  ran  down*  the  hill  towards  a wall 
a distance,  I believe,  of  five  or  six  and  there  situated,  about  five  feet  in  height, 
thirty  miles  ; and  after  having  put  up  across  the  line  in  which  the  King’i 
their  horses  at  Stirling  to  remain  there  troops  were  then  advancing  ; and  ha- 
all  night,  an  order  came  for  their  still  ving  placed  themselves  in  line  behind 
farther  advancing,  and  in  the  course  of  that  wall,  so  soon  as  the  King's  troops 
the  morning  of  the  Wednesday  they  - came  within  reach  of  them,  they  fired 
had  to  proceed  sixteen  miles  farther  ; on  them,  before  any  attempt  of  the 
so  that  they  had  performed  a very  long  kind  had  been  made  by  the  troops, 
and  forced  march,  and,  therefore,  it  These  troops  marched  up,  and  the 
will  not  appear  surprising  that  their  commanding  officer  endeavoured  to 
horses  were  not  well  calculated  to  prevail  on  the  insurgents  to  surrender 
proceed  on  a farther  enterprize.  This  while  he  was  yet  on  the  opposite  side  of 
was  supplied  in  a manner  highly  ere-  the  wall,  but  all  remonstrance  was  in 
ditable  to  the  other  soldiers,  namely,  vain  ; and  though  he  exposed  himself 
this  troop  of  Kilsyth  cavalry,  who  in  a manner  hardly  prudent,  and  was 
agreed  that  a part  of  their  body  should  in  danger  of  being  shot  on  the  spot, 
go  on  this  enterprize,  and  that  the  and  was  wounded  severely,  yet  his  ad- 
party  of  the  10th  Hussars  who  re-  vice  and  efforts  were  entirely. thrown 
quired  to  be  mounted,  should  have  away  ; and  it  was  only  by  discovering 
the  use  of  a part  of  the  yeomanry  that  there  was  an  opening  in  the  wall 
horses.  To  any  individual  who  know®  that  they  were  able  to  approach  these 
the  value  such  men  set  on  their  horses,  persons,  and  by  making  a sort  of  irre* 
this  was  no  slight  proof  of  the  just  gular  charge,  to  effectuate  the  defeat 
and  right  feelings  of  these  brave  yeo-  and  discomfiture  of  this  body.  It  did 
men.  The  party  was  thus  compo-  not,  however,  end  without  those  iofa- 
sed  partly  of  troops  of  the  line,  and  * tuated  persons  making  every  possible 
partly  of  yeomanry,  and  it  was  com-  resistance,  by  firing  at  the  troops,  and 
manded  by  an  officer  of  the  10th  Hus-  using  the  pikes;  and  among  those 
aars,  whom  you  will-  see,  and  whose  thus  engaged  it  will  be  proved  that 
conduct  on  that  occasion,  I am  confi-  the  unhappy  individual  at  your  bar 
dent,  will  appear  to  have  been  such  as  was  most  conspicuously  active.  T be« 
will  leave  the  moat  favourable  impres-  individuals  were  at  last  overpowered 
tion  upon  the  mind  of  every  individual  by  the  cavalry,  and  nineteen  of  theo 
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f taken  prisoners.  One  of  them 
•o  much  wounded,  that  he  was 
on  the  held,  and  afterwards  esca- 
; fout  the  other  eighteen  were  ta- 
prisoners  by  the  soldiers,  and 
;hed  to  the  castle  of  Stirling,  and 
: t>een  kept  in  custody  from  that 
? to  the  present,  so  that  there  can- 
foe  a doubt  of  those  being  the  self- 
e individuals  who  were  engaged  in 
gross  and  traitorous  outrage, 
ch  I have  now  taken  the  liberty 
letailing  to  you. 

Gentlemen,  I omitted  to  notice, 
t along  with  these  individuals  there 
*e  taken  a quantity  of  arms — the 
is  with  which  they  were  provided, 
.ere  were  taken  five  muskets,  two 
tols,  sixteen  pikes,  one  hay-fork, 

? shaft,  and  a bag  of  ammunition, 
itaining  a quantity  of  ball  cartrid- 
£ It  will  be  proved  to  you,  that 
>st  of  the  prisoners  were  provided 
th  ball  cartridges  ; that  their  pieces 
rre  loaded,  and  that  they  used  them 
len  so  loaded  ; it  will  be  proved  that 
e seVjeant  and  various  others  were 
ounded  by  the  shot  fired  at  them, 
,d  one  horse  was  killed  and  others 
ounded  by  shot ; and  when  the  mus- 
jts  were  taken  to  Stirling  and  drawo, 
veral  had  balls  in  them,  besides  this 
»g  of  ammunition,  to  be  used  in  case 
any  deficiency. 

Gentlemen,  having  stated  these 
lings  to  you,  *1  apprehend  that, 
iihout  any  commentary,  you  will 
• completely  satisfied  that  this  case, 
proved — because  that  remains  yet 
> be  done — does  amount  to  an  act  of 
jvying  war  against  the  King,  for 
rhich  I am  entitled  to  ask  a verdict 
t your  hands  against  the  prisoner, 
rhat  there  was  a levying  of  war,  no 
nan  can  doubt ; the  troops  were  at- 
acked  ; and  though  the  party  failed, 
t matters  not  i if  we  were  to  judge  in 
uch  a question  by  the  adequacy  of 
he  means,  it  is  impossible  to  say  in 
vhat  case  Treason  could  be  proved. 


Every  one  must  be  satisfied  that  no 
means  that  could  have  been  raised  at 
that  time,  could  have  been  adequate 
to  such  an  end.  If  the  whole  inha- 
bitants of  Glasgow  and  the  four  sur- 
rounding counties  had  all  risen  to  a 
man,  my  opinion  is,  that  the  true  va- 
lour and  loyalty  of  Scotland  is  such, 
that  every  one  of  them  would  have 
instantly  been  put  down,  and  the  ring- 
leaders brought  to  punishment  for  the 
offence.  I say,  that  no  means  that 
could  be  devised  would  have  been  ade- 
quate to  accomplish  the  end  ; b'utyou 
are  not  to  inquire  into  these  particu- 
lars— you  will  look  to  the  views  and 
intent  of  the  individuals.  These  per- 
sons had  a most  mistaken  view  of 
their  means,  but  that  cannot  benefit, 
them  in  the  present  case  : they  belie- 
ved the  whole  country  was  in  arms  $ 
they  went  out  under  the  conviction  of 
victory,  and  that  their  means  were 
sufficient  ; and  they  attacked  the 
troops  under  the  belief  that  they 
were  in  condition  to  accomplish  the 
object  they  had  in  view.  I therefore 
submit  to  your  sound  judgment,  that 
there  was  here  a levying  of  war,  and  that 
the  intent  was  one  connected  with  the 
overthrow  of  the  government  of  the 
country,  and  of  no  private  nature.  If 
a different  object  shall  be  stated,  it 
will  be  for  the  other  side  to  prove  it, 
and  for  them  to  shew  for  what  pur- 
pose these  persons  came  twenty  miles 
in  the  night,  and  then  engaged  with  a 
party  of  cavalry  they  never  saw  before. 
That  the  real  object  in  view  was  the 
public  purpose  which  I have  otated  to 
you,  I believe  and  trust  I shall  be 
able  to  prove,  not  only  by  the  acts  of 
these  persons,  but  by  their  own  ac- 
knowledgments. For  there  will  be 
exhibited  in  evidence  a declaration  of 
this  individual  himself ; not  one  decla- 
ration, indeed,  but  three  successive  de- 
clarations, taken  before  three  different 
magistrates,  and  in  one  and  all  of 
which  he  acknowledges  that  he  was 
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in  arms  ; that  he  resisted  the  King’s 
troops  ; and  that  his  object  in  so  do- 
ing was  to  overturn  the  government 
of  the  country.  He  thus  excludes 
himself  from  the  only  plea  that  could 
possibly  now  avail  him. 

Evidence  for  the  Crown. 

John  Rennie,  a private  in  the  Kil- 
syth troop  of  yeomanry. — He  accom- 
panied his  troop,  about  the  beginning 
of  April,  to  a place  called  Bonnymuir, 
where  were  collected  a number  of  peo- 
ple in  arms,  among  whom  was  the  pri- 
soner Hardie  and  others  now  at  the 
bar.  ( Here  the  witness  identified  them 
separately.)  As  soon  as  the  troop  was 
within  gun-shot,  they  commenced  fi- 
ling upon  the  troops  ; but  they  at  last 
succeeded  in  making  them  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  in  apprehending  the 
prisoners  at  the  bar,  whom  they  took 
to  Stirling-castle.  They  made  a great 
deal  of  resistance  before  they  were  ap- 
prehended ; there  were  several  shots 
fired. 

James  Hardie,  Esq.,  is  a magistrate  of 
the  county  of  Lanark  ; remembers  on 
the  first  Monday  of  April  last,  that  his 
attention  was  attracted  by  a crowd  at 
a watchman's  box,  at  the  corner  of 
Duke-Street,  Gasgow,  who  were  lis- 
tening to  a man  who  was  reading  to 
them  a paper  aloud  ; and  among  the 
rest  was  Hardie,  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar.  Upon  coming  to  the  spot  he 
•topped  and  offered  to  pull  it  down, 
but  Hardie  got  between  him  and  the 
watchman's  box  and  pushed  him  off. 
He  told  Hardie  he  was  a magistrate, 
and  that,  as  it  was  a most  improper 
paper  which  they  were  reading,  he 
must  take  it  down.  On  this  Hardie 
seized  him  a second  time,  and  thrust  him 
off,  saying,  he  would  lose  the  last  drop 
of  his  blood  before  he  would  let  him 
take  it  down  ; on  which  he  desisted 
from  his  attempt.  He  identifies  a pa- 
er  shewn  him  to  be  a copy  of  what 
e-had  read  at  the  watchman's  box. 
Remembers,  on  the  day  after  seeing 


this  Address  posted  up,  the  town  was 
filled  with  tumultuary  crowds  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  and  the  people  shut 
their  shops  about  four  in  the  afternoon. 
On  Wednesday  he  saw  a company  of 
men  walking  through  the  streets  in 
military  order.  In  Bridgeton  he  saw 
about  an  hundred  of  these  Addresses 
pasted  against  the  walls. 

Archibald  Buchannan  is  a change- 
keeper  at  Castlecary  ; remembers  a 
party  of  men  coming  to  his  house  about 
six  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  first 
Wednesday  of  April  last.  They  were 
14*  in  number,  and  armed  with  various 
weapons,  as  sticks,  &c.  They  called 
for  porter  and  wine,  and  some  bread ; 
after  which  Baird  asked  him  if  he 
would  take  his  note  for  payment  of 
the  bill ; and,  in  refusing,  he  paid  him 
(the  witness)  7s.  6d.  for  what  they  had  j 
eaten  and  drunk ; for  which  he  gave 
them  a receipt,  which  Baird  hirasell 
dictated  (which  was  now  identified  by 
him)  ; could  not  identify  any  of  the 
other  prisoners. 

Alexander  Robertson  was  a specta- 
tor of  the  skirmish  which  took  place 
between  the  party  at  Bonnymuir  and 
the  King’s  troops.  The  men  were  sit* 
ting  on  a hill  when  the  cavalry  ap- 
proached ; and,  on  seeing  them  draw 
near,  they  pulled  off  their  hats  and 
waved  them  in  the  air,  and  then  ran 
down  to  a dike  (wall)  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  behind  which  they  posted 
themselves  in  a stooping  posture,  and 
began  to  fire  on  the  troops  in  an  irre-  i 
gular  manner.  Is  certain  no  shot  was 
fired  by  the  cavalry,  before  the  attack 
was  made  by  these  men  ; could  see 
nothing  afterwards  but  a cloud  of 
smoke. 

James  Russell,  farmer  in  Longcroft, 
identified  a gun  which  was  forcibly 
carried  away  by  one  of  a party  of  men 
who  came  to  his  house  upon  the  first  , 
Wednesday  of  April. 

James  Murray,  armourer  in  Stirling- 
castle,  identified  the  boxes  containing 
the  arms  taken  at  Bonnymuir,  which 
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were  delivered  into  his  custody  after 
the  engagement,  and  which  he  had  kept 
in  his  possession  ever  since. 

William  Grindlay  identified  a pitch- 
fork  which  had  been  taken  away  from 
his  door  by  a party,  of  men  upon  the 
5th  of  April. 

N icol  Hugh  Baird,  private  in  the  Fal- 
kirk troop  of  yeomanry,  was  present  at 
the  Rattle  of  Bonnymuir,  and  gave  an 
account  of  it  similiar  to  that  above  given. 
Identifies  prisoner,  the  boy  Johnston, 
Hart,  and  Baird,  as  part  of  those  who 
opposed  the  troops. 

Thomas  Cook,  seijeant  of  the  10th 
Hussars,  met,  upon  Tuesday,  the  4-th 
of  April,  about  3 o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon, between  Kilsyth  and  Stirling,  a 
party  of  men  armed  with  pikes,  sticks, 
guns,  &c.  among  which  one  was  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar. 

Q.  When  you  came  close  up  to  them, 
what  were  they  doing  ? — Standing 
across  the  road,  or  on  the  road  ? 

A.  They  stood  right  across  the  road, 
in  a line.  That  man  ( Hardie ) was 
dressing  by  the  left. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  forming  them  ? 

A.  They  were  formed,  and  he  was 
dressing  them  in  line. 

Q.  When  you  came  up  to  them,  did 
you,  or  they,  say  any  thing  to  each 
other  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  first,  or  they  ? 

A,  1 spoke  first — No,  1 beg  yonr 
pardon,  I was  within  twenty  yards  of 
them,  and  they  ordered  me  to  halt. 

Q.  Did  you  obey  them  ? 

A.  No. — I came  up  to  them,  and 
asked  them  what  they  wanted  with 
me ; and  they  gave  me  a reply,  that  they 
were  seeking  for  their  rights. 

Q.  They  did  not  all  speak  together  ? • 

A.  No.— -One  man  said  they  were 
seeking  for  their  rights,  as  honest  men 
ought  to  do. 

Q.  Was  it  either  of  those  two  per- 
sons who  said  that  ? 

A.  I will  not  pretend  to  say  that. 


Q.  What  reply  did  you  make  to 
that  ? 

A.  I said  I waB  very  sorry  for  their 
case — I had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
it — and  I hoped  they  would  not  mo- 
lest me. 

Q.  Did  they  do  any  thing  upon  that 
— any  of  them  ? 

A.  They  began  discoursing  of  the 
different  things  in  that  way,  and  they 
began  to  say  they  were  seeking  for 
their  rights  ; and  I said  I was  very 
sorry  for  their  situation  ; and  one  of 
them  said,  “ I suppose  you  are  an  or- 
derly ; where  are  your  dispatches  in 

Q.  Did  they  stop  you  ? 

A.  They  stopped  me,  and  we  had 
discourse  together  for  five  or  ten  mi- 
nutes. 

Q.  Did  any  thing  pass  about  your 
arms  ? 

A.  One  wanted  to  take  my  arms  \ 
and  another  said,  “ Do  not  do  it 
another  wanted  ammunition,  and  I said 
I had  none ; and  they  left  my  arms 
alone,  with  my  persuading  them. 

Q.  What  passed  between  you  i 

A . I told  them  1 was  a friend  to 
their  cause. 

Q.  Did  you  say  what  trade  you  had 
been  in  formerly  ? 

A.  Yes  ; I told  them  I was  a weaver, 
and  that  1 had  a wife  and  family  of  my 
own,  and  l was  very  sorry  for  their  si- 
tuation. 

Q.  Did  they  give  you  any  thing  ? 

A.  They  asked  me  if  I could  read, 
and  1 said  yes,  I could  ; and  one  of  the 
men  took  out  a roll. 

Q.  They  asked  you  if  you  could 
read,  did  they  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  told  them  you  could  i 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Upon  your  telling  them  that  you 
could  read,  what  did  any  of  them  do  ? 

A . They  took  and  pulled  out  a roll 
of  hand-bills  out  of  their  pocket. 

Q.  What  size  might  the  bundle  be  ? 

A.  I am  not  much  of  a judge  i but 
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I suppose  there  might  be  from  fifty  to 
a hundred.  I cannot  speak  to  the  num- 
ber precisely. 

Q*  And  so  they  gave  you  one  ?— 
Did  the  roil  appear  to  be  of  the  same 
description  of  paper  as  that  which  they 
gave  to  you  ? 

A.  It  appeared  to  be  so  ; but  I did 
not  see  any  further  than  seeing  the 
roll. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  could  judge  was  it 

so  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  put  your  eyes  upon  it 
immediately,  to  look  at  it  l 
A.  Yes. 

Q.What  were  the  first  words  in  it  ? 
A.  An  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  you  read  the  whole  of  it  ? 
A.  Yes,  I did. 

Q.  Whilst  they  were  with  you  ? 

A.  No.— .After  I had  left  them. 

Q.  Did  you  read  any  part  of  it  be- 
sides “ An  Address  to  the  Inhabit- 
ants of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,” 
at  the  time  they  were  with  you  ? 

A.  I took  notice  of  the  date  of  R» 
Q.  Give  us  the  date  ? 

A.  April  the  1st,  1820,  was  upon  it. 
Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  other  words 
near  that  part  of  it  ? 

. A . No. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  that  pa- 
perr 

A.  I read  it  as  I went  along  the 
road  by  myself. 

Q.  They  permitted  you  to  pass } 

A . Yes  ; and  I read  this  paper  after- 
wards. 

Q.  After  you  had  told  them  you 
were  a friend  of  theirs,  they  gave  you 
that  paper  ? 

■ A,  Yes. 

Q.  How  soon  did  you  begin  to  read 
it  ? — Immediately  ? 

A . No  \ I called  at  a public-house 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road. 


and  bad  a glass  of  spirits ; and  then  l 
had  got  out  of  their  shot,  about  a quar- 
ter of  a mile,  and  I read  it. 

Q.  You  went  to  Kilsyth  ? 

A . Yes. 

Q.  Who  was  your  commanding  of- 
ficer there  ? 

A.  Lieutenant  Davidson's  head  was 
out  of  the  window,  and  I spoke  to 
him.  He  was  the  first  officer  I spoke 
to. 

Q.  He  was  at  the  inn  ? 

A.  Yes. — I said  I had  a report  to 
make  to  him. 

Q.  Was  he  your  superior  officer  ? 

A . No. — Lieutenant  Hodgson  was. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  pa- 
per  you  received  from  those  person*? 

A . 1 gave  it  to  Lieutenant  Hodg* 
eon,  and  Lieutenant  Davidson,  and 
they  did  not  read  it,  but  gave  it  to  me 
again. 

Q.  You  were  present  at  the  time 
they  had  it  ? • 

A.  Yes.  . 

Q.  And  they  returned  it  to  you? 

A . Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  it  after 
that  l 

A . I put  it  in  my  pocket,  and  went 
with  the  party  towards  the  place. 

Q.  You  went  with  it  io  your  pocket] 
towards  Bonnymuir  ? 

A . No  ; Lieutenant  Hodgson  asked 
me  for  it  before  we  left  the  place. 

Q.  Did  you  give  it  him  ? 

A.  Yes,  I did. 

Q.  Areyou  quite  sure  that  the  paper 
which  you  received  from  the  person  or 
persons  upon  the  road,  in  the  way  that 
you  have  mentioned,  was  the  same  pi- 
per that  you  gave  to  Lieutenant  Hodg* 
son,  before  you  reached  Bonnymuir? 

A.  Yes. 

The  witness  then  corroborated  the 
preceding  account  of  the  skirmish  it 
Bonnymuir,  along  with  the  sciiure  of 
the  prisoners. 
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s Hodgson,  Esq.  Lieutenant  in 
bi>  Regiment  of  Royal  Hussars. 

x mined  by  Mr  Serjeant  Hullock, 

. I believe  you  are  a Lieutenant 
ie  lOth  Hussars? 

. Yes. 

[m  And  you  were  so  on  the  5th  of 
-it  last  ? 
f _ I was. 

"We  understand  you  marched 
y that  morning  from  this  place  to 
sy  th  ? 

4 m Yes,  I did. 

At  what  time  might  you  arrive 
K.ilsyth? 

4.  About  half-past  five,  I think. 
Q.  Were  your  horses  considerably 
led  after  the  march  you  had  had 
at  night  and  the  day  before? 

A.  Yes,  they  were;  we  had  gone 
ry  quick,  at  least  quicker  than  we 
rnerally  do. 

Q.  How  soon  after  that  was  it  you 
ceived  information  that  induced  you 
> set  forward  again  ? 

A . 1 should  think,  about  an  hour 
nd  a half.  I am  not  certain  as  to  the 
une. 

Q.  Was  that  information  derived 
rom  Cook  ? 

A.  No  ; first  from  Mr  Baird  of  the 
eomanry. 

Q.  Did  Cook  shew  you  any  paper 
iter  his  coming  to  Kilsyth? 

A . Yes,  he  did. 

Q.  Was  Lieutenant  Davidson  pre- 
lent  at  the  time? 

A.  I think  he  was ; I am  almost  cer- 
tain he  was. 

Q.  Did  you  read  that  paper,  or  re- 
turn it  ? 

A . I looked  at  it  at  the  time,  and 
saw  the  nature  of  it.  1 did  not  read 
the  whole  of  it ; I saw  that  it  was  an 
Address  to  the  people. 

Q.  You  did  not  read  it  through  ? 


A.  No ; I did  not  at  that  time ; I 
had  not  time. 

Q.  Was  that  the  first  time  that  you 
had  seen  an  Address  of  that  descrip- 
tion, as  far  as  you  recollect  ? 

A.  I am  not  quite  certain  ; I think 
I had  seen  one  the  day  before,  at  Stir- 
ling ; I could  recollect  in  time,  but  I 
am  not  certain. 

Q.  Did  you  soon  after  that  set  off 
from  Kilsyth  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  any  of  your  men  mounted 
on  yeomanry  horses  ? 

A.  Yes  ; ten  or  twelve. 

Q.  Did  you  assume  the  command  of 
some  Yeomanry? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  did  the  party  consist 
of  ? 

A.  I think  thirty-two ; there  were 
sixteen  of  our  own. 

Q.  You  went  in  consequence  of  the 
information  you  received  ? 

A.  Yes  ; we  went  in  the  direction  of 
Falkirk.  This  place,  or  Falkirk,  the 
road  is  the  same  at  first. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  receiving  a 
paper  from  Cook  again  afterwards  ? 

A.*  Yes;  on  the  road  I asked  him 
for  it,  when  we  had  gone  about  a mile, 
and  I said,  “ You  had  better  give  me 
that  paper.’* 

Q.  Did  you  look  at  it? 

A . I put  it  into  my  pocket,  and 
looked  at.it  afterwards. 

Q.  What  became  of  you  and  the 
party  ? 

A . We  proceeded  towards  Falkirk. 

Q.  Describe  what  took  place,  and 
the  order  of  the  events,  till  after  the 
battle  of  Bonnymuir. 

A . We  got  intelligence  which  way 
the  men  who  stopped  Cook  had  gone, 
and  were  directed  to  a part  of  the 
muir,  to  which  we  proceeded,  and 
found  the  men  on  the  other  side  of  a 
wall  from  us  ; they  gave  a cheer,  and 
ran  down  in  the  direction  towards  us, 
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to  the  wall  ; when  we  came  within 
gunshot  of  them,  (perhaps  fifty  or 
sixty  yards,.)  they  fired  upon  us. 

Q.  What  number  of  shots  might  be 
fired  ? 

A . I am  positive  to  two  or  three  ; 
there  might  be  more,  but  two  I am 
sure  they  fired.  We  had  to  go  over 
the  muir  for  half  a quarter  of  a mile, 
-to  get  to  them ; and  when  we  came 
near  the  wall  they  fired  two  or  three 
shots,  or  perhaps  more. 

Q.  Were  those  shots  fired  from 
muskets  or  pistols  ? 

A . It  is  impossible  to  say. 

-Q.  Did  you  continue  to  advance  ? 

A.  We  continued  to  advance  till  we 
got  close  to  the  wall.  When  we  were 
close  to  the  wall  I ordered  them  to 
lay  down  their  arms ; at  the  same 
time,  ordered  my  own  party  to  cease 
firing,  (they  had  returned  the  firing,) 
which  they  did  do  ; and  after  ordering 
them  five  or  6ix  times  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  I got  round  through  a lit- 
tle gap  there  was,  to  the  same  side  a3 
them. 

Q.  Y ou  were  followed  by  your  men  ? 

A . Of  course. 

Q.  You  say  you  ordered  your  men 
to  cease  firing, 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  quite  sure  you  were 
fired  on  before  any  shot  was  fired  by 
your  party  ? 

A*  O,  certain. 

Q.  Then  upon  getting  through  this 
gap,  what  was  done  ? 

A . A few  of  the  men  had  got 
through,  and  I presented  my  pistol  at 
one  of  the  men  who  appeared  to  be 
the  ringleader,  and  it  flashed  in  the 
pan  and  did  not  go  off. 

Q.  Were  you  near  him  ? 

A,  Close  to  him. 

Q.  Just  see  if  he  is  here  now  ? 

A . That  is  the  man  ( Baird . ) 

Q.  Did  you  put  the  pistol  to  his 
head  i 


A.  No,  I put  the  pistol  to  his  breast. 

Q..  Was  that  in  return  to  the  same 
compliment  ? 

A . His  musket  had  been  presented 
at  me  the  whole  time  I was  getting 
round  the  wall. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  pulled 
the  trigger? 

A • I have  been  told  so  since,  but  I 
do  not  know. 

A Juryman . — Do  you  mean  the 
man  in  the  brown  coat? 

A . Yes,  that  is  the  man. 

I\lr  Scrjeanl  Hullock. — After  you 
got  through  the  wall,  was  any  resist- 
ance made  by  them,  and  in  what  way? 

A.  They  stopped  us — they  would 
not  allow  us  to  proceed,  and  we  of 
course  charged  them  immediately,  and 
we  had  a short  skirmish  with  them, 
and  they  dispersed, 

Q.  Were  there  any  shot  fired  by 
them  afterwards? 

A . Some  shots  were  fired,  but  whe- 
ther by  my  own  party  or  them,  I 
do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  they  make  any  resistance? 

A . Yes,  with  pikes. 

Q.  In  what  way — as  other  pikemen 
do  when  attacked  by  horses  ? 

A.  They  resisted  us  with  pikes  pre- 
sented to  us. 

Q.  Did  any  of  those  pikes  come 
near  you  ? 

A.  I was  wounded  in  the  hand,  and 
my  horse  was  killed  by  one. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  horse  was 
struck  ? 

A,  In  the  quarter. 

Q.  Did  he  die  on  the  field,  or  take 
you  out  ? 

A.  He  took  me  off  the  field  and 
did  not  die  till  that  night. 

Q.  W'here  was  your  hand  ? 

A . I had  a pistol  in  my  hand,  1 
fancy,  and  I was  making  it  fast. 

Q.  Did  it  go  through  ? 

A.  It  went  from  this  side,  (the  out- 
side.) . 
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Q.  Were  any  of  your  men  wound- 
ed ? 

j4.  The  serjeant. 

Q.  Were  both  pike  wounds  ? 

A . Yes. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  succeed  in 
taking  finally  ? 

A • We  brought  to  Stirling  eight- 
een, and  left  one  on  the  field  very 
much  wounded  ; we  thought  there 
might  be  a chance  of  a rescue,  and  I 
left  him  there,  thinking  it  was  better 
to  secure  what  we  had. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  number 
of  muskets  there  were  ? 

A . I think  there  were  sixteen  pikes 
and  one  pike-handle,  and  a pitch-fork, 
and  five  muskets  or  guns  of  different 
kinds,  and  two  pistols. 

Q.  Any  swords  ? 

A . N°»  I do  not  think  there  were  5 
there  was  some  ammunition. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  men  on 
the  field  searched  after  the  engage- 
ment ? 

A.  I was  collecting  the  prisoners, 
and  when  I came  to  the  place  where 
some  of  them  had  stopped  at,  I asked 
if  they  had  searched  the  prisoners  ; 
they  said,  “ Yes,  and  we  have  taken  a 
bag  of  ammunition  away  from  them.” 

Q.  You  did  not  see  the  search  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Who  told  you  that  ? 

A.  I think  the  serjeant-major. 

Q.  Did  he  shew  you  the  bag  ? 

A . Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  look  at  the  contents  ? 

A . Yes  5 1 saw  some  ball-cartridges. 

Q.  But  who  put  them  in  you  can- 
not tell  ? 

A.  No,  I cannot. 

Q.  Have  the  goodness  to  look  at 
those  persons,  and. tell  us  which  of 
them  you  can  recollect  to  have  seen  in 
the  engagement  ? 

A.  That  man  that  is  standing  up — 
I know  his  name  is  Gray — Baird, 
Johnstone,  Hardie ; and  there  is  a man 
, standing  on  his  farther  side,  (Hart,  I 


believe  his  name  is),  he  was  there  ; and 
this  man  in  the  grey  trowsers,  ( Moir ) 
I think  ; that  man,  I am  not  positive, 
( Murchie  stood  up). — That  is  the 
man.  . 

Q.  You  remember  his  eye,  as  in  the 
battle  ? * 

A.  After  the  battle.  I am  quite 
certain  about  him.  . I do  not  think 
there  are  any  more  ; their  faces  are 
now  familiar  to  me,  from  having  seen 
them  in  Court  since  5 but  those  I 
know,  I recognized  when  I first  saw 
them  afterwards  in  Edinburgh  Castle, 
except  the  man  who  was  wounded, 
{Hart)  I did  not  see  him  then. 

Q.  You  are  certain  he  was  in  the 
battle  ? 

A . Quite  certain. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  man  by  whom 
you  were  wounded  ? 

A.  No,  I do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  accompany  them  from 
the  field  to  Stirling  ?, 

A.  No,  I did  not ; I staid  to  write 
some  letters  at  Bonny-bridge. 

Q.  Did  you  accompany  them  as  far 
as  that  bridge  ? 

A.  Yes,  I did ; and  after  that  I 
overtook  them,  and  rode  to  Stirling 
with  them.  , •* 

Q.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  all  the 
persons  who  were  delivered  over  to 
the  custody  of  the  proper  officer  in 
this  place  were  in  the  skirmish  ? 

A:  I am  quite  certain  of  it. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr  Jeffrey . 

Q.  Am  I to  understand  that  that  is 
another  copy  of  the  same  Address;  or, 
for  any  thing  you  know,  the  same 
identical  paper  ? 

A.  That  is  the  same  Address,  I fan- 
cy, but  it  is  the  same  words  ; it  was 
out  of  my  hands  for  a short  time,  so 
that  I cannot  swear  to  it. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  out  of  your 
hands  ? 

A.  I think  one  night. 
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Q.  Where? 

A.  In  the  hands  of  the  commanding- 
officer  of  the  regiment — Colonel  Tay- 
lor. 


Q.  Had  you  read  over  the  whole 
Address  by  that  time  ? 

A.  O yes,  I had. 

Q.  Oftener  than  once  ? 

A.  Not  oftener  than  once,  I think  ; 
certainly  not ; 1 know  I had  read  it 
once — the  whole  of  it. 

Q.  When  you  left  Kilsyth  with  your 
party,  you  went  with  a view  of  find- 
ing those  men,  of  whom  you  had  re- 
ceived information  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  mean  to  do  with 
them  ? 

A.  To  secure  them — to  take  them 
prisoners. 

Q.  And  take  their  arms  ? 

A . To  take  the  men,  and  to  take 
their  arms  of  course. 

Q.  Had  your  men  their  swords 
drawn  when  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
party  on  the  hill  ? 

A.  I do  not  think  they  had — No, 
not  till  we  came  in  sight  of  the  party 
— - 1 am  not  positive — I should  think 


not. 

Q.  Had  they  their  swords  drawn 
before  the  men  fired  ? 

A.  I think  so  ; whether  I had  given 
the  word  or  not,  I do  not  know ; but 
probably  they  would  have  their  swords 
drawn. 

Q.  Did  you  go  up  the  muir  pretty 
smartly  ? 

A.  As  quick  as  we  could. 

Q.  And  they  fired  first  ? 

A Yes,  of  course. 

Q.  And  as  soon  as  you  got  near 
enough  to  be  heard,  you  called  to 
them  to  lay  down  their  arms  ? 

A.  As  soon  as  I was  close  to  them  ; 
I did  not  call  at  the  distance  of  fifty 
or  6ixty  yards. 

Q.  Was  any  person  in  attendance, 
taking  charge  of  them,  or  were  they 
in  one  line  ? 

A.  Baird  appeared  to  me  the  leader. 


Q.  Bat  there  was  no  person  stand- 
ing out  for  you  to  address  ? 

A . I could  address  the  whole  ; they 
must  all  have  heard  me. 

Q.  They  were  pretty  close  together? 

A.  Yes  ; they  were  in  a small  bod y, 
perhaps  half  a yard  or  a yard  from 
each  other. 

Q.  You  got  eighteen,  and  one  was 
wounded  ; did  any  escape,  do  you 
know  ? 

A.  I cannot  answer  that. 
Re-examined  by  Mr  Serjeant  Hullocl 

Q.  You  addressed  them  several 
times  ? 

A.  I should  think  six  or  seven  times. 

Q.  State  the  language  you  used  at 
that  time  ? 

A.  Lay  down  your  arms;  I said 
nothing  else. 

Q.  Are  you  quite  sure  you  were 
near  enough,  at  the  time  you  repeated 
that  expression,  to  enable  every  person 
in  the  body  to  hear  you  ? 

A.  Decidedly  so  ; for  I spoke  very 
loud,  and  they  were  all  quite  near 
enough  to  hear  me. 

Q.  Was  any  alteration  made  in  their 
movements  at  all  ? 

A . They  did  not  fire  any  more,  but 
they  did  not  lay  down  their  arms. 

Q.  And  the  resistance  took  phee 
that  you  spoke  of,  when  you  got 
through  this  gap  in  the  fence? 

A.  They  did  not  fire  any  more  till 
we  got  into  the  middle  of  them,  and 
then  I do  not  know  whether  they  fired 
any  more  or  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  the 
firing  then  was  by  your  party  or  then;? 

A.  No,  I do  not. 

Mr  Jeffrey. — Did  they  say  any  thing 
at  all  after  you  called  out  to  them  to 
lay  down  their  arms  ? 

A.  The  word  44  Treat”  was  men- 
tioned by  one  of  them  ; I thought 
they  said,  44  We  will  treat  with  you;’1 
but  any  thing  else  I do  not-  remember* 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  said  that ! 
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X ' do  not  know  which  of  them,  ceived  from  the  party  who  stopped 
ird  the  word  “ Treat/'  and  it  him  between  Kilsyth  and  Stirling,  in* 
t me  that  they  wanted  to  make  asmuch  as  there  was  no  proof  that 
with  us.  Hardie  was  at  all  accessory  to  its  con* 

?utcnant  John  James  Davidson  tents,  and  of  course  could  not  be  re* 


.long  with  Mr  Hodgson  when  he 
with  his  party  to  Bonnymuir, 
corroborated  his  evidence  in  al- 
every  particular  ; identified  John 
i as  one  who  appeared  to  be  the 
r of  the  party  ; observed  him 
rnt  a short  gun  at  Lieutenant 
gsoo.  He  found  upon  the  party 
mber  of  pikes,  guns,  pistols,  and 
uantity  of  ammunition  in  their 
&ets. 

'he  evidence  being  closed,  the  de- 
ation  of  the  prisoner  was  sworn  to 
e been  fairly  emitted  in  the  pre- 
re  of  Mr  Alexander  Dow,  one  of 
Sheriffs  of  Stirlings  Adam  Duff, 
eriff  of  Edinburghshire,  Alexander 
:r,  and  John  Watkins.  After  it  had 
rn  read,  the  Clerk  of  Arraigns  was 
xceeding  to  lay  before  the  Jury  the 
itents  of  the  Address,  which  Mr 
ardie*  the  SherifF-depute,  deposed 
as  being  the  same  as  the  one  he 
ard  read  at  the  corner  of  Duke- 
*eet  ; when 

Mr  Jeffrey  rose,  and  objected  to 
is  proceeding,  on  the  ground  that 
’r  Hardie  had  not  given  sufficient 
idence  of  his  being  certain  that  this 
as  an  exact  copy  of  the  one  in  which 
iardie  was  implicated.  Mr  Hardie 
infessed  himself  that  he  did  not  hear 
le  whole  of  the  paper  read,  but  only 
small  part  of  it,  .and  of  this  part  he 
ad  only  a slight  recollection  ; and  it 
'as.  not  fair  that  any  greater  part  of 
: should  now  be  read  than  that  which 
ilt  Hardie  persuaded  himself  was  a 
opy  of  the  hand-bill  he  first  saw. 
Che  learned  Counsel  also  objected  to 
he  reading  of  the  hand-bill  which 
Serjeant  Cook  received  from  Colonel 
raylor,  and  which  was,  to  the  best  of 
his  recollection,,  the  one  which  he  re* 


sponsible  for  them.  Besides,  there  was 
no  other  evidence,  except  a faint  trace 
left  upon  his  memory,,  that  the  bill  in 
Court  was  the  identical  bill  which  he 
received  from  that  party,  and  gave  to 
Lieutenant  Hodgson.  It  had  been 
proved  to  have  been  out  of  the  wit- 
ness’s (Hodgson)  hands,  and  had  not 
been  marked  in  any  manner,  so  as  to 
make  it  easily  distinguishable.  Both 
objections  were  repelled,  and  the  Ad* 
dress  was  read,  which  was  to  the  fol- 
lowing tenor : — 

Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

Friends  and  Countrymen,— Roused 
from  that  torpid  state  in  which  we 
have  been  sunk  for  so  many  years,  we 
are  at  length  compelled,  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  our  sufferings,  and  the  con- 
tempt heaped  upon  our  petitions  for 
redress,  to  assert  our  rights  at  the 
hazard  of  our  lives,  and  proclaim  to 
the  world  the  real  motives  which  (if 
not  misrepresented  by  designing  men, 
would  have  united  all  ranks)  have  in- 
duced us  to  take  up  arms  for  the 
redress  of  our  common  grievances. 
The  numerous  public  meetings  held 
throughout  the  country  has  demon- 
strated to  you  that  the  interests  of  all 
classes,  are  the  same.  That  the  pro- 
tection of  the  life  and  property  of  the 
rich  man,  is  the  interest  of  the  poor 
man  ;.  and,  in  return,  it  is  the  interest 
of  the  rich  to  protect  the  poor  from 
the  iron  grasp  of  despotism  ; for>  when 
its  victims,  are  exhausted  in  the  lower 
circles,  there  is  no  assurance  but  that 
its  ravages  will  be  continued  in  the  up- 
per for,  once  set  in  motion,  it  will 
continue  to  move  till  a>  succession  of 
victims  fall.  Our  principles-  are  few, 
and;  founded'  on  the  basis  of  our  con- 
stitution,. which  were  purchased  with 
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the  dearest  blood  of  our  ancestors,  and 
which  we  swear  to  transmit  to  poste- 
rity unsullied,  or  perish  in  thfe  attempt. 
Equality  of  rights  (not  of  property) 
is  the  object  for  which  we  contend, 
and  which  we  consider  as  the  only  se- 
curity for  our  liberties  and  lives.  Let 
us  shew  to  the  world  that  we  are  not 
that  lawless  sanguinary  rabble  which 
our  oppressors  would  persuade  the 
higher  circles  we  are  ; but  a brave  and 
generous  people,  determined  to  be  free. 
Liberty  or  Death  is  our  motto ; and 
we  have  sworn  to  return  home  in  tri- 
umph, or  return  no  more.  Soldiers  I 
shall  you,  countrymen,  bound  by  the 
sacred  obligation  of  an  oath  to  defend 
your  country  and  your  King  from  ene- 
mies, whether  foreign  or  domestic, 
plunge  your  bayonets  into  the  bosoms 
of  fathers  and  brothers  ; and  at  once 
sacrifice,  at  the  shrine  of  military  des- 
potism, to  the  unrelenting  orders  of  a 
cruel  faction,  those  feelings  which  you 
hold  in  common  with  the  rest  of  man- 
kind ? Soldiers  ! turn  your  eyes  to- 
ward Spain,  and  there  behold  the  hap- 
py effects  resulting  from  the  union  of 
soldiers  and  citizens.  Look  to  that 
quarter,  and  there  behold  the  yoke  of 
hated  despotism  broke  by  the  unani- 
mous wish  of  the  people  and  the  sol- 
diery, happily  accomplished  without 
bloodshed  ; and  shall  you,  who  taught 
those  soldiers  so  fight  the  battles  of  li- 
berty, refuse  to  fight  those  of  your  own 
country  ? — Forbid  it  Heaven  ! — Come 
forward  then  at  once,  and  free  your 
country  and  your  King  from  the  power 
of  those  that  have  held  them  too  too 
long  in  thraldom.  Friends  and  country- 
men, the  eventful  period  is  now  arrived 
when  the  services  of  all  will  be  requi- 
red, for  the  forwarding  an  object  so 
universally  wished,  and  so  absolutely 
necessary.  Come  forward,  then,  and 
assist  those  who  have  begun,  in  the 
completion  of  so  arduous  a task,  and 
support  the  laudable  efforts  which  we 
are  about  to  make,  to  replace  to  Bri- 


tons those  rights  consecrated  to 
by  Magna  Charta,  and  the 
Rights,  and  sweep  from  oar 
that  corruption  which  has 
us  below  the  dignity  of  man. 
to  the  misrepresentations  whidi 
gone  abroad  with  regard  to  ocr 
tions,  we  think  it  indispensably 
sary  to  declare  inviolable  ail 
and  private  property  and  we 
call  upon  all  Justices  of  the  Pea 
all  others,  to  suppress  pillage  aci 
der  of  every  description,  and  to 
vour  to  secure  those  guilty  of  s 
fences,  that  they  may  receive  t 
nishment  which  such  violation  of 
tice  demands.  In  the  present  s 
affairs,  and  during  the  continua! 
so  momentous  a struggle,  we 
request  of  all  to  desist  from  their' 
hour,  from  and  after  this  day,  the 
of  April,  and  attend  wholly  to  tie 
covery  of  their  rights ; and  cc 
it  as  the  duty  of  every  man,  not  to1 
commence  until  he  is  in  posses;ioa 
those  rights  which  distinguishes 
freeman  from  the ‘slave ; viz. 
giving  consent  to  the  laws  by 
he  is  to  be  governed.  We  tb 
recommend  to  the  proprietors  of 
lie  works,  and  all  others,  to  siop& 
one,  and  shut  up  the  other,  until  <*pf 
is  restored,  as  we  will  be  accoccub# 
for  no  damages  which  may  be  su^taif 
ed,  and  which,  after  this  public  m 
mation,  they  can  have  no  eta 
And  we  hereby  give  notice  to  ail 
who  shall  be  found  carrying  area* 
gainst  those  who  intend  to  regeneritj 
tfieir  country,  and  restore  its 
ants  to  their  native  dignity,  •* 
consider  them  as  traitors  to  their cr 
try,  and  enemies  to  their  King, 
treat  them  as  such. — By  order  ot 
Committee  of  Organization  for  fo 
ing  a Provisional  Government.  G 
go w,  1st  April,  1820 — Britons!  G 
Justice,  the  wishes  of  all  good  men  w 
with  us — join  together,  and  make  # 
one  cause,  and  the  nations  of  tbeeatta 
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hail  the  day  when  the  standard 
erty  shall  be  raised  on  its  native 

r Jetfrey,  as  counsel  for  the  pri- 
, began  with  stating  the  satisfac- 
with  which  he  had  escaped  from 
abyrinth  of  legal  subtleties,  and 
1 address  himself  to  the  unsophis- 
ed  good  sense  of  the  Jury.  He  * 
n with  admitting  fully  that  his 
it  had  been  guilty  of  highly  cul- 
e proceedings  ; that  he  had  been 
id  actively  engaged  in  a skirmish 
\ the  lawful  forces  of  the  king, 
then  proceeded : — 

Gentlemen,  it  may  be  necessary,  af- 
having  made  this  admission,  to  state . 
jrou,  not  on  any  subtlety  of  the  law 
’.reason — not  on  any  technical  and 
ryer-like  distinction,  which  will  ap- 
vr  at  all  strange  or  difficult  for  you 
Follow,  but  on  principles  which 
ist  be  convincing  and  satisfactory 
your  minds,  though  they  may  not 
ve  occurred  to  you  before  your  pre- 
nt  duty  required  you  to  attend  to 
ch  considerations,  in  the  way  I see 
m are  now  attending  to  them — that 
v attack  may  be  made  upon  the  forces 
' the  King,  by  an  armed  band  of  his 
tber  subjects,  and  the  blood  of  both 
•ay  be  shed  in  a field  of  unnatural 
attle,  and  yet  no  treason  may  be  corn- 
fitted  v and  the  proof  of  that  fact 
»ay  even  be  no  material  ingredient 
f the  treason  that  is  here  changed, 
nd  the  treason  which  is  alone  suffi- 
ient  to  support  the  charge  against  the 
>nsoner.  The  charge  against  the  pri- 
oner,  and  what  was  necessary  to  make 
i valid  charge  of  treason  against  him, 
s,  that  he  was  engaged  in  actual  hos- 
tility with  the  forces  of  his  sovereign, 
for  the  "purpose , and  with  tke  intention 
of  compelling  that  sovereign , by  force 
of  armst  to  change  his  laws  and  go- 
vernment, or  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
verting the  government  altogether ; 
having,  or  not  leaving,  the  royalty, 
for  the  purpose  of  some  fantastical 


and  new  usurpation,  to-  bfe  erected 
upon  the  bloody  ruins  of  the  former 
fabric.  That,  Gentlemen,  and  nothing 
else,  is  the  charge  ; and  that,  and  no- 
thing else  than  that,  must  be  proved, 
before  we  are  in  a condition  to  consi- 
der this  person  in  danger  of  a verdict 
from  you,  finding  him  guilty  of  the 
charge  now  exhibited  against  him. 

Gentlemen,  the  subjects  of  this 
realm  may  commit  a variety  of  offences, 
of  a more  aggravated,  or  a more  ve- 
nial nature,  indicated  or  consummated, 
all  of  them,  by  hostility  against  the 
King's  forces,  and  by  shedding  their 
blood  ; and  none  of  those  offences  can, 
by  possibility,  be  ranked  in  the  class 
of  Treasons  at  all.  There  may  be  in 
the  mind  of  a man,  or  any  number  of 
men,  or  at  least  of  any  moderate  num- 
ber of  men,  a great  hostility  to  a par- 
ticular body  of  the  King's  troop9,  or 
perhaps  to  the  whole  array  of  the  mi- 
litary, from  opinions,  from  grudges, 
from  real  or  imagined  wrongs  or  in- 
juries, sustained  at  their  hands- — They 
may  be  assaulted  in  revenge — persons 
may  have  been  detected  in  crimes,  and 
led  to  justice — arms  may  have  been 
found  in  their  houses,  and  confiscated, 
and  themselves  convicted  and  punish- 
ed by  military  law,  or  military  despot- 
ism ; on  that  account  they  may  at- 
tack those  who  wear  the  same  uniform 
as  those  who  detected  them, — out  of 
revenge,  and  be  guilty  of  great  crimes 
undoubtedly, — but  not  of  the  crime 
of  Treason.  Such  instances  occur  every 
day  ; bands  of  men  engaged  in  pretty 
extensive  combinations,  for  the  further- 
ance of  unlawful  objects  that  are  pret- 
ty widely  pursued,  in  a neighbouring 
country.  In  Ireland,  and  in  this  coun- 
try formerly,  and  not  long  ago,  there 
were  encounters  between  the  King's 
forces  and  persons  engaged  in  smug- 
gling ; they  have  been  familiar  and 
common,  and  much  blood  has  been 
vhed  in  these  occurrences.  Aggra- 
sated  crimes  they  are,  when  it  comes 
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to  •laughter,  and  great  crimes  when  to  that  affair  the  character  eft) 
there  is  no  slaughter  j but  not  ap-  sonable  assault,  or  a waging  of  i 
proaching  to  the  verge  of  Treason.  I And  here.  Gentlemen,  alt 
need  not  observe  to  you,  that,  when-  your  information  it  cannot  ki 
ever  an  act  is  at  all  of  an  equivocal  or  sary  to  state  it,  it  is  neceawryi 
doubtful  character,  it  is  the  duty  of  a should  mention  as  a material 
jury  to  hold,  and  it  is  the  presumption  the  views  of  argument  I har  r 
of  law,  that  the  guilt  belongs  to  the  pose  to  submit  to  yon,  that  it  is 
least  aggravated  view  of  the  case  $ * too  notorious  to  require  any 
and,  therefore,  actual  conflict  with  the  and  too  lamentable  to  escape 
forces  of  the  King,  although  by  arm-  collection  of  any  one,  that  fori 
ed  men,  and  obstinately  and  desperate-  course  of  time  anterior  to  the] 
ly  pursued,  is  not  even  prima  facie  evi-  choly  transaction  which  bat 
dence,  or  presumption  of  a treasonable  been  put  in  evidence  before  y< 
intention  ; and  if  nothing  else  is  pro-  class  of  the  community  to  i 
ved,  is  not  the  least  ground  for  a charge  prisoner  at  the  bar  and  his 
of  that  kind  against  the  party,  and  confessedly  belong,  have  hero  n 
ought  to  be  referred  to  the  more  com-  to  great  sufferings  and  privatiai 
mon  occasion  for  such  a lamentable  believe  I may  also  say,  that  it  ij 
occurrence.  In  order,  therefore,  to  ter  of  equal  notoriety,  that  the 
make  out  this  crime  at  all,  there  must  ferings  were,  for  a long  course  < 
be  evidence,  either  by  antecedent,  or  although,  unfortunately,  not 
by  subsequent  acts,  of  that  treasonable  end,  borne  by  that  class  of 
purpose  which  is  the  result  of  the  not  only  generally,  but,  I 
guilt,  and  by  which,  if  established  by  universally,  with  unexampled 
acts  properly  distinguished  as  overt  and  that  it  is  a lamentable  feal 
acts,  the  guilt  would  be  complete  this,  and  of  many  other  cases  of; 
without  the  actual  striking,  and  with-  lar,  and  of  a different  descriptk 
out  the  actual  conflict.  That,  no  which  the  courts  of  criminal  ji 
doubt,  would  afford  an  overt  act,  which  dence  in  this  country  have  late)] 
would  receive  an  unequivocal  charac-  and  are  still  thronged,  that  tbcj 
ter  from  the  proof  of  the  purpose  and  of  that  long  period  of  suffering  i 
intention.  But  so  far  from  holding  in  the  end  been  equally  hon< 
this  transaction  at  Bonnymuir,  which  the  character  of  those  who 
is  qualified  to  strike  the  imagination  ject  to  it,  as  at  the  first  there 
or  the  feelings  of  the  public  at  large,  good  reason  to  expect  it  mi{ 

I say,  so  far  from  its  being  sufficient  Gentlemen,  I am  6ure  you 
proof  of  a treason,  I do  maintain,  that  suspect  me  of  stating  this  to 
the  crime  must  be  proved  in  your  es-  any  species  of  defence  or  ap< " 
timation,  before  you  are  entitled  to  crimes  like  this  now  charged 
consider  what  took  place  there  as  any  this  prisoner,  if  they  are  pro's 
material  article  of  charge  against  the  for  any  other  species  of  crin 
prisoner  at  all ; and,  therefore,  so  far  ir  actually  committed— .guiltilj 
from  its  being  a separate  act  of  treason 
in  him,  it  is  one  you  need  not  look  to 
in  order  to  prove  the  treason  ; because 
the  treasonable  purpose  must  be  suf- 
ficiently made  out  by  other  circum- 
stances before  you  are  entitled  tot  give 


doubtedly,  although  under 
ence  of  such  painful  and  dc 
circumstances.  Undoubtedly 
tlemen,  although  a man  be  drM 
steal  by  excess  of  poverty,  it 
the  lees  theft  * and  if  the 
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general,  perhaps  it  is  only  the  more 
necessary  that  the  vengeance  of  the 
law  should  be  let  loose  against  his 
thieving ; and  if  you  should  be  satis- 
fied, as  we  must  all  in  general  and  in 
i large  view  be  satisfied,  whatever  we 
may  think  of  any  particular  case,  that 
much  of  disaffection,  much  of  sedition, 
much  of  disorder  and  alienation  from 
their  duty  and  allegiance,  has  unfor- 
tunately characterized  the  times  that 
lie  but  little  behind  us,  though  much 
of  it  must  be  referred,  and  ought  in 
charity  to  be  attributed,  not  to  any 
sudden  depravation,  but  to  the  opera- 
tion of  circumstances  of  an  intolerably 
grievous  nature  ; yet  no  lawyer,  and 
no  man,  can  say,  that  is  any  reason 
why  those  crimes  should  not  be  pursu- 
ed, and  why  additional  severity  ought 
not  to  be  employed  to  counteract  the 
incitements  and  tendencies  to  guilt 
that  arise  naturally  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. And  nothing  can  be  more 
abhorrent  to  my  thoughts  than  to  say, 
that  that  is  any  ground  for  a jury  not 
to  apply  the  law,  or  for  those  who  ad- 
minister the  law  not  to  give  effect  to 
its  vengeance,  to  repress  crime  in  the 
season  when  the  example  is  most  like- 
ly to  be  contagious.  Gentlemen,  I do 
not  state  it  either  for  that  purpose,  or 
for  the  vain  end  of  disclaiming  that 
purpose;  but  I think  relevantly,  and 
in  a view'  that  is  entitled  to  your  se- 
rious attention,  as  bearing  on  this  case, 
as  affording  the  more  likely,  and  more 
merciful  and  humane  interpretation  of 
acts,  that  would  otherwise  receive  a 
severer  construction.  For  if,  in  such 
a period,  crimes  not  defensible  are  like- 
ly to  be  committed,  all  these  acts  of 
resistance  of  the  military  power  are 
more  likely  to  occur  ; and  when  they 
do  occur,  great  care  should  be  taken 
to  ascertain  whether  they  are  Treason, 
or  offences  of  a different  nature  from 
Treason  ; and  we  all  know,  that  during 
the  distress  that  lias  prevailed,  there 
was  a plentiful  and  lamentable  harvest 
VOL.  XIII.  PART  II. 


of  such  offences,  totally  {distinguish- 
able from  Treason,  but  leading  to  the 
same  acts  of  resistance  to  the  police 
and  regular  order  and  general  force 
of  the  law  in  this  country,  which  may 
in  some  cases  indicate  a treasonable 
purpose.  We  know,  thart  the  distress- 
es in  Glasgow  indicated  themselves 
first  by  that  which  continued  to  the 
last,  I believe  their  fundamental  and 
general  cause, — I mean  by  a combina- 
tion of  workmen  for  an  increase  of 
their  wages.  That  is  an  offence  pu- 
nishable, and  recently  punished,  by 
the  criminal  law  of  this  country,  in 
transactions  in  which  a great  part  of 
the  individuals  now  arraigned  here 
were  directly  engaged,  or  indirectly 
concerned.  After  a time,  the  discon- 
tent, the  mutinous  and  combining  spi- 
rit that  originated  as  a mere  disorder 
in  trade,  and  partook  of  a far  milder 
and  less  aggravated  character  than  be- 
longs to  any  public  offence  against  the 
state,  and  had  in  the  beginning  no- 
thing in  it  of  a political  offence  at  all, 
undoubtedly  received  additional  vio- 
lence by  imbibing  some  portions  of 
political  animosity.  Then  another  of- 
fence came  to  be  combined  with  these 
dispositions, and,  Gentlemen,  thecrime 
of  sedition  reared  its  head  in  this  for- 
merly loyal  and  tranquil  land. 

Gentlemen,  the  records  of  our  cri- 
minal courts,  events  that  every  man 
has  heard  of  in  every  corner,  have 
taught  us  how  many  prosecutions,  how 
many  arrests,  how  many  alarms,  were 
propagated  by  seditious  assemblies, 
seditious  discourses,  seditious  libels 
and  publications  ; and, 'Gentlemen,  no- 
thing w'as  more  natural,  after  these  as- 
semblies, these  tumultuous  meetings 
had  become  common,  than  that  they 
should  lead  further  to  the  commission 
of  that  which  hungry  multitudes  are 
so  apt  to  run  into,  pillage  and  plun- 
der, and  indiscriminate  attack  on  pri- 
vate property.  Now,  Gentlemen,  it 
is  in  this  state  of  things  that  you  are 
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called  on  to  find  that  certain  persons, 
who  went  armed  about  the  country, 
and  resisted  an  attempt  to  arrest  and 
make  prisoners  of  them,  must  neces- 
sarily, and  in  consequence  of  that  act, 
be  held  to  have  been  so  raised,  and  so 
armed,  and  so  marching,  not  for  the 
urpose  of  defending  themselves  from 
eing  brought  to  justice  for  any  of 
the  minor  offences  to  which  I have  al- 
luded, not  to  protect  themselves  in  the 
continued  career  of  committing  those 
offences,  but  for  the  purpose  of  wa- 
ging war  against  the  government  of  the 
country,  and  arming  themselves  to  sub- 
vert the  constitution  of  the  country. 
Gentlemen,  1 say  in  such  circumstan- 
ces a general  view  of  the  case  would 
lead  to  the  more  merciful,  as  well  as 
by  far  thp  more  likely  and  probable 
conclusion  ; and  that,  when  so  many 
other  more  natural  and  more  feasible 
purposes  of  such  arming  can  be  point- 
ed out  in  the  circumstances  which  con- 
fessedly belong  to  the  persons  accused, 
it  will  require  clear  and  precise  evi- 
dence to  satisfy  you  that  this  conduct 
must  be  connected  with  a treasonable 
urpose,  and  cannot  be  accounted  for 
y any  other  circumstances  of  proba- 
bility, such  as  are  suggested  by  the 
real  circumstances  in  proof. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  with  a view  to  the 
evidence  in  particular,  of  which  I think 
this  is  the  general  description,  let  us 
consider  to  what  it  amounts.  There 
has  been  reference  made  to  a hand-bill, 
of  a very  abominable  description  ; and 
as  to  which  I cannot  say  that  I feel 
myself  called  upon  to  dissent  from  the 
epithet  that  was  applied  to  it  on  the 
part  of  the  prosecution — I think  it 
was  a treasonable  hand  bill.  Allusion 
has  also  been  made  to  meetings  of  per- 
sons called  Radicals  ; and  allusion  has 
been  made  to  expressions  said  to  have 
been  used  by  others,  in  the  hearing  of 
the  prisoner,  of  a purpose  or  desire  to 
obtain  what  they  called  their  rights : 
and  these  things,  as  they  have  been 


said  to  have  been  brought  home  to 
the  prisoner,  with  6ome  others,  seem 
to  be  relied  upon  as  sufficient  proof 
that  these  suspicions,  these  illegal,  these 
criminal  act6,  which  1 admit  are  pro- 
ved against  him,  mu6t  necessarily  not 
only  have  been  illegal  and  criminal, 
but  also  treasonable  ; and  that  there  is 
evidence  sufficient  to  force  on  a Jury, 
bound  to  presume  every  thing  for  the 
risoncr,  the  irresistible  conviction  of 
is  guilt — and  absolutely  to  exclude 
us  from  putting  any  other  interpreta- 
tion on  his  conduct  than  that  he  was 
armed  for  the  purpose  of  employing 
his  arms  to  compel  a change  in  the 
constitution,  or  to  effect  a subversion 
of  the  government  and  the  regular  es- 
tablishments of  the  country. 

Gentlemen,  if  that  hand-bill  had 
been  brought  home  to  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar,  as  a person  concerned  in  its 
concoction-— if  any  evidence  had  been 
laid  before  you  that  he  had  been  a par- 
ty, or  a member  of  a committee  for 
organizing  a provisional  government— 
if  any  expression  or  speech  had  fallen 
from  him,  deliberately  uttered,  advi- 
sedly and  repeatedly  uttered — for  1 
think  it  would  require  that — appro- 
ving the  tenor  of  that  publication,  with 
evidence  that  he  understood  the  tenor 
of  it  when  he  did  so  approve  of  it,— 
why,  Gentlemen,  I must  confess  that 
I should  tremble  for  his  fate  ; and  in 
spite  of  my  reliance  on  the  mercy  with 
which  your  justice  would  be  temper- 
ed, I should  scarcely  dare  to  lift  ffj 
eyes  to  ask  what  your  justice  might 
have  been  called  upon  to  ^pronounce. 
But,  Gentlemen,  is  that  the  case  here? 
—Is  there  any  evidence,  in  the  first 
place*  such  as,  I confess,  I expected, 
and  I think  I was  prepared  to  rebut— 
Is  there  any  evidence  that  this  indivi- 
dual bad,  for  any  course  of  preceding 
time,  been  engaged  as  an  active  re- 
former , or  a meddler  in  politics  at  all . 
— Has  it  been  proved  that  he  was  the 
hearer  or  maker  of  speeches  at  any 
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dical  meeting,  or  a zealot  for  annual 
parliaments,  and  suffrage  by  ballot,  or 
any  other  reform  ? — Has  the  prosecu- 
tor thought  fit  to  go  back  so  far  as  to 
satisfy  you  that,  upon  whatever  mo- 
tives he  acted  during  these  four  days, 
those  motives  were  even  deliberately 
considered,  or  formed  any  part  of  his 
settled  opinions,  or  the  rule  of  his  ha- 
bitual conduct? — Does  he  select  his 
first  victim  on  account  of  the  aggra- 
vated and  peculiar  and  prominent  fea- 
tures of  his  offence,  and  yet  he  is  un- 
able to  shew  that  he  belonged  to  that 
class  of  persons  with  whom,  undoubt- 
edly, the  greatest  and  most  unexpi- 
able  guilt  must  rest,  by  whose  machi- 
nations, by  whose  stimulating  poisons, 
the  mass  of  the  ignorant  population 
has  been  infected  ? Here  there  is  no 
foundation  laid  for  the  belief  of  a trea- 
sonable purpose ; for  that,  like  all  other 
fixed  purposes  for  which  persons  are 
to  be  responsible  with  their  lives,  ought 
to  be  shewn  not  to  be  abandoned  after 
a few  days,  but  that  the  mischief  was 
ripe  in  the  country  for  years  before  ; 
but  there  is  no  attempt  to  trace  this 
man  back  one  step  beyond  the  brief 
period  during  which  his  conduct  has 
been  put  in  evidence  before.you  to-day. 

But,  1 say,  while  you  are  bound 
to  free  the  prisoner,  from  the  utter 
want  of  evidence  on  the  point  of  all 
participation  in  these  plots  and  con- 
spiracies, and  these  committees,  and 
meetings,  and  associations,  from  which 
this  pernicious  and  detestable  hand- 
bill originally  emanated,  1 admit,  if 
you  could  fasten  on  him  the  adoption 
of  that  hand  bill  as  his  creed,  with 
evidence  of  his  understanding  it,  how- 
ever much  it  might  be  regretted  that 
punishment  could  not  find  its  way  to 
the  most  guilty,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  say  sufficient  had  not  been 
proved  against  this  party.  But  how 
do  we  stand  as  to  this  ? Their  Lord- 
ships  have  found  that  it  is  so  proved 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  as 


that  it  may  and  ought  to  be  read  to 
you  ; and  of  course  you  must  take  it 
as  a part  of  the  evidence  laid  before 
you ; yet  their  Lordships  neither  have, 
nor  can  be  imagined  to  have  found, 
any  thing  more.  They  have  not  found 
that  that  hand-bill  is  a paper,  for  the 
contents  of  which  my  client  is  respon- 
sible ; they  have  not  found  that  there 
is  any  evidence  by  which  his  approba- 
tion of  it  is  sealed  ; indeed,  it  does 
not  belong  to  the  Court  so  to  find — 
it  belongs  to  you,  and  you  only,  to  find 
that ; and  their  Lordships  never  in- 
tended to  prejudice  that  question.  Now, 
Gentlemen,  what  is  the  evidence  ?— I 
am  unwilling  to  resume  any  part  of  the 
discussion,  which  you  heard  lately  laid 
before  the  Court,  or  to  ask  you  to 
form  a different  opinion  upon  any  of 
the  points  upon  which  the  opinion  of 
their  Lordships  has  been  delivered  to 
you ; and,  therefore,  I shall  not  enter 
into  the  question  of  how  far  there  is 
sufficient  evidence  to  satisfy  you  th^ 
the  two  hand- bills,  with  which  it  re 
said  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  has 
been  connected,  were  actually  of  the 
tenor  of  the  documents  upon  the  table, 
which  have  been  sent  to  you  as  evi- 
dence ; but  1 do  submit  to  you,  in  one 
word,  that  neither  of  them  are  suffi- 
ciently proved  for  you  to  proceed 
upon.  That  is  an  established  fact,  in 
proceeding  to  consider  the  import  of 
the  evidence  laid  before  you,  though  I 
am  bound  to  bow  to  the  decision  which 
has  been  formed,  that  they  have  been 
so  far  proved,  as  to  entitle  you  to  form 
the  conclusion  which  shall  appear  to 
you  to  be  deducible  from  them  ; I say, 
there  is  no  legal  evidence  that  the 
hand-bill  now  produced  by  Mr  Har- 
die  was  of  the  same  identical  tenor  with 
the  hand-bill  of  which  a copy  was  seen 
by  him  ; it  is  not  proved  to  be  of  the 
same  tenor  as  that  the  prisoner  was 
found  hearing  read  to  him ; you  are 
the  judges  of  that.  I may  admit,  as 
a rule  of  law,  that  though  it  is  suffi- 
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ciently  proved  to  send  it  to  a Jury,  it 
is  not  sufficiently  proved  to  entitle  a 
person  to  say,  from  recollection,  that 
it  is  an  exact  copy  of  that  paper,  which 
alone  can  affect  the  prisoner.  The  on- 
ly paper  which  can  at  all  touch  the 
prisoner,  is  that  which  he  is  proved  to 
have  personally  heard  it  read.  Now  the 
contents  of  that  paper  are  not  in  evi- 
dence before  you,  nor  any  copy  com- 
pared with  it,  of  the  identity  of  that 
paper  with  others.  I submit,  in  a 
court  of  criminal  justice,  you  cannot 
hold  identity  to  be  established  by  the 
circumstance  that  it  struck  the  witness 
as  being  the  same.  That  is  not  legal 
evidence  of  identity  ; and  you  cannot 
take  it  upon  you  to  touch  the  life  of 
a fellow- creature,  upon  grounds  so  pre- 
carious. 

Then,  again,  what  is  the  fact  with 
regard  to  this  hand  bill  ? Why,  Har- 
die,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  is  proved, 
1 think  sufficiently  proved,  to  have 
hgard  a part  of  it  read — but  only  a 
part  of  it ; and  unquestionably  there 
is  not  the  least  evidence  that  he  heard 


the  part  that  followed  that  to  which 
the  witness  spoke,  and  necessarily  con- 
fined his  deposition, — or  that  he  either 
himself  read,  or  heard  the  subsequent 
part  read  at  all.  But  supposing  it  were 
ever  so  clear  that  he  had  heard  it  read 
four  times  over  from  beginning  to  end, 
deliberately  and  distinctly,  is  it  pos- 
sible to  maintain,  that  hearing  a sedi- 
tious paper  read,  or  reading  a seditious 
paper  in  the  public  streets,  where  all 
passers-by  must  read  it,  is  enough  to 
involve  the  party  who  reads  it  in  a se- 
ditious approbation  of  its  contents  ? 
You,  and  thousands  of  loyal  subjects, 
may  have  read  it  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. His  reading  a part  is  ab- 
solutely nothing,  as  to  connecting  him 
with  the  whole  of  it,  or  fixing  him 
with  its  tenor,  as  any  exponent  of  his 
sentiments  or  opinions. 

But  then  we  are  told  that  his  con- 
versation with  the  respectable  person 


who  was  naturally  struck  with  horror 
and  indignation  at  what  he  read  of  it, 
hi$  interference  with  that  person  in  his 
attempts  to  pull  it  down,  and  the  j 
passionate  and  unbecoming  language 
which  he  used  to  him,  are  evidence  lo 
a jury,  in  a case  of  blood,  that  he  ap- 
proved of  that  paper,  and  adopted  it 
as  his  own  ; and  that  you  are  entitled 
to  impute  to  him  the  blame  of  the 
anonymous  hand-bill,  stuck  up  in  the 
streets  for  all  who  ran  to  read.  This, 

I confess,  is  a stretch  I should  hardly 
expect  from  any  one  ; and  without  ap- 
pealing to  that  great  law  of  reason, 
humanity,  and  justice,  which  we  know 
to  rule  and  predominate  in  the  crimi- 
nal courts, — that  the  milder  interpre- 
tation is  to  be  adopted  ; and  it  is  only 
where  you  are  compelled  to  adopt  that 
which  imports  guilt,  that  you  are  en- 
titled to  adopt  it.  In  other  words,  the 
prisoner  is  to  remain  in  presumption  of 
innocence,  until  you  have  clear  and 
overbearing  evidence  of  guilt;  and  any 
thing  else,  though  it  may  justify  sus- 
picion, is  not,  on  any  account,  to  be 
assumed  as  evidence  by  a Jury,  situa- 
ted as  you  are,  charged  with  the  life 
of  a fellow-creature,  where  all  sense, 
eyes,  and' minds,  must  be  shut  to  sus- 
picions. I say,  I need  not  appeal  to 
these  considerations  here,  because,  con- 
sidering the  description  of  person,  the 
rank  of  life,  and  the  temper,  you  may 
suppose  this  man  seditious,  discontent- 
ed, and  mutinous,  suffering  his  share 
of  privations,  and  feeling  more  than 
his  share  of  excitements  and  provoca- 
tions to  these  things ; and  looking  at 
him  in  that  way,  is  it  necessary  to 
suppose  the  adoption  of  that  bill  to 
explain  what  took  place  with  regard 
to  it  ? What  took  place  ? He  was 
with  thirty  other  people  gaping  round 
this  watch-box,  and  listening  to  the 
elocution  of  some  cleverer  fellow,  who 
was  delivering  its  contents  to  a circle 
of  wondering  auditors  and  spectators; 
and  in  the  midst  of  this,  to  all  men  very 
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intereating  reading,  a person  comes  up 
and  pushes  through  the  crowd.  In 
an  idle,  discontented,  probably  not  very* 
moral  or  correct  person,  you  know  how 
craving  the  mind  is  for  stimulants  of 
this  kind  ; all  tales  of  wonder,  and  all 
tales  of  crimes,  are  gladly  sought  after 
by  that  idle  part  of  the  population, 
whose  passions  being  blunted  on  one 
hand,  and  excited  on  the  other,  are 
most  easily  led  to  that  sort  of  delight 
which  the  exhibition  of  horrors  sup- 
plies to  their  uncultivated  minds.  In 
the  midst  of  this  wonderful  story,  a 
grave  person  comes  forward,  and  in- 
sists on  interrupting  the  orator ; and 
before  he  gets  half  way  through  read- 
ing the  paper,  he  insists  on  tearing  it 
down  and  carrying  it  away.  I do  not 
say  it  was  becoming  or  right ; I do 
not  say  it  was  not  very  wrong ; I do 
not  say  it  was  not  suspicious,  to  use 
the  language  this  witness  recollects  the 
prisoner  to  have  used  : but  the  sub- 
stance of  it  is,  he  asks  what  right  have 
you  to  interfere  ? and  he  is  answered, 
I am  a magistrate.  Now,  we  all  know, 
that  in  the  towns  of  this  country  the 
name  of  magistrate  is  almost  exclu- 
sively bestowed  on  the  borough  ma- 
gistrates ; and  though,  in  the  law,  the 
justices  of  the  peace  are  magistrates, 
that  is  not  the  common  acceptation  of 
the  word,  especially  in  the  royal  burghs. 
There  is  a fat  gentlemen  in  a black 
coat  calls  himself  a magistrate ; he  is 
supposed  to  be  a dean  of  guild,  or  a 
bailie,  or  something  having  the  badge 
of  authority  ; therefore  I explain  the 
rudeness,  the  insolence,  and  violence 
of  speech,  when  he  said,  where  is  your 
warrant  ? As  Mr  Hardie  had  no  gold 
chain,  the  prisoner  naturally  thought 
he  was  usurping  the  character ; he 
never  saw  his  person  before,  and  there- 
fore, his  appeal  was  unsuccessful,  from 
the  fact  that  he  did  not  see  in  that 
circle  any  person  known  to  him.  There 
was  a mistake,  in  short,  in  the  use  of 
. the  wprd  magistrate  by  this  person, 


certainly  entitled  to  that  appellation, 
which  would  appear  a deception  to  the 
mind  of  a Glasgow  weaver,  who  would 
say,  I know  all  the  magistratesof  Glas- 
gow, and  this  is  not  one  of  them.  And, 
after  all,  is  it  to  be  conceived  that  this 
man,  hearing  those  fine  phrases,  the 
common  slang  of  patriotism,  all  the 
usual  verbiage,  by  which  a man’s  head 
is  apt  to  be  bewildered,  would  follow, 
from  a blundering  reader,  all  that  was 
given  out  from  this  public  desk  in  this 
manner,  and  have  an  exact  perception 
of  the  tenor  of  the  work  ? He  had 
heard  enough,  however,  to  excite  his 
imagination,  as  all  bombast  does  with 
the  ignorant,  and  he  thought  it  fine 
and  flashy,  and  was  desirous  to  hear  it 
out ; and  1 ask,  which  of  us,  if  we  had 
seen  such  a performance,  would  not 
have  wished  to  read  the  whole  of  it  ? 
which  of  us  would  not  have  put  it  in 
our  pockets,  and  read  it  word  hy  word 
in  the  conclaves  of  our  associates,  just 
as  Hardie  and  his  associates  were  read- 
ing it  then  ? — There  were  words,  ?he 
Doctor  said,  between  Mr  Hardie  the 
magistrate  and  some  of  the  other 
people  ; and  there  were,  it  appears 
from  Mr  Hardie,  but  he  says  he  can- 
not recollect  more  than  he  stated,  that 
he  insisted  on  taking  the  paper  down  ; 
and  this  rude  person,  in  all  likelihood, 
not  having  a command  of  temper,  was 
angry  that  he  should  be  interrupted, 
ana  said,  I will  be  damned  if  you  take 
.it  down.  You  shall  take  my  life's 
• blood  sooner.  That  was,  no  doubt, 
a violent  observation  ; but  if  a man  is 
once  defied  and  comes  to  the  heat 
of  blood  arising  from  scuffling,  we 
all  know  the  indecorum  to  which  he 
may  be  hurried  ; and  I ask,  whether, 
under  these  circumstances,  you  can 
hold  that  that  language  can  in  com- 
mon sense,  to  say  nothing  of  humani- 
ty or  law,  be  received  by  you  as  a pre- 
sumption— though  you  have  nothieg 
to  do  with  presumptions,  and  ought 
to  discard  them  with  resentment  front 
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your  minds— can  that  language  afford 
any  sort  of  evidence  that  he  knew  more 
than  he  was  then  hearing,  or  that  he 
approved  of,  or  understood,  what  he 
actually  heard  ? 1 do  submit  there  is 

a complete  failure  of  the  evidence  on 
this  point,  and  that  it  would  be  the 
most  tremendous  of  all  constructions 
of  evidence,  worse  than  any  construc- 
tion of  treason  ever  attempted,  to  con- 
vict a person  of  a capital  crime  on  such 
a foundation  as  this. 

Gentlemen,  I say  there  is  not  a par- 
ticle of  evidence  with  regard  to  his 
adoption  or  approbation  of  that  paper, 
and  that  every  thing  that  occurred, 
not  only  may  be  explained  consistent- 
ly with  his  not  approving,  and  not  un- 
derstanding even  that  part  which  he 
heard,  but  in  common  sense,  consider- 
ing his  condition  of  life,  it  is  by  far 
the  most  natural  presumption  ; and  if 
the  favour  were  the  other  way,  you 
would  naturally  and  necessarily  adopt 
it : And  therefore  I cannot  too  much 
caution  you  in  the  outset  against  al- 
lowing your  minds  to  be  poisoned  by 
listening  to  any  suggestions  of  this 
kind,  in  viewing  that  legal,  and  pure, 
direct,  or  circumstantial  evidence,  by 
which  only  you  can  find  a fellow-crea- 
, ture  guilty  of  the  tremendous  offence 
charged  against  this  unhappy  man  to- 
• day. 

Then  of  the  other  hand-bills  I have 
still  less  to  say,  before  I dismiss  them 
altogether.  You  have  heard  it  proved 
that  this  unfortunate  man  was  on  the 
road,  not  laudably,  I fear,  nor  inno- 
cently employed,  but,  I say,  not  pro- 
ved to  be  treasonably  employed,  along 
with  five  or  six  other  persons,  when 
they  met  this  serjeant,  whom  you  saw 
examined  to-day  ; and  there  a person, 
who  I think  it  is  admitted  was  not  the 

- prisoner,  did  pull  out  of  his  pocket, 

- after  some  conversation,  a parcel  of 
papers,  and  gave  the  serjeant  one  of 
them  ; which,  it  is  said,  has  been  pro- 
ved to  be  another  copy  of  the  same 


hand-bill.  1 say,  in  the  first-place,  that 
this  is  not  proved  ; that  there  is  a fatal 
and  unsuppliable  link  in  the  chain  of 
evidence,  by  which  it  ought  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  person  who  gave  it  to 
Cook  ; and,  therefore,  if  that  person 
had  been  the  prisoner,  it  would  not 
have  been  a crime,  because  it  is  not 
proved  to  be  the  same  with  the  one 
now  produced.  Evidence,  from  re- 
collection of  similarity  of  tenor,  is  not 
rcceivcable  evidence  in  any  crime,  much 
less  in  the  highest  crime,  where  the 
proof  is  most  difficult,  and  required 
to  be  most  complete.  But,  Gentle- 
men, supposing  the  bill  to  be  traced 
from  the  hand  of  the  prisoner  to  Cook, 
how  is  that  better  evidence  than  the 
other  of  his  approbation  of  its  con- 
tents ? I put  it  to  you  not  as  persons 
who  are  bound  to  listen  to  quibbles 
and  legal  distinctions,  but  I put  it  to 
you  on  the  principle  of  common  sense, 
as  applied  to  evidence  of  simple  facts, 
whether  the  delivery  of  a folded  paper 
by  one  man  shall  amount  to  evidence 
against  another  person  then  present, 
that  he  has  a knowledge  of  the  con- 
tents of  that  paper,  and  approves  of  its 
contents  and  circulation. — This  per- 
son takes  a bunch  of  them  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  gives  one  folded  up  ; can 
any  thing  be  so  hazardous  and  full  of 
peril  to  all  men  who  may  be  in  evil 
company,  if  they  are  to  be  answerable, 
not  only  for  what  they  see  done  and 
approved  of,  but  for  what  may  be 
done,  in  one  sense,  in  their  presence, 
but  which  is  not  done  at  all  with  re- 
ference to  them  ? It  is  the  knowledge 
of  the  contents  of  the  paper  that  con- 
stitutes the  whole  guilt  ; and  though 
the  paper  is  handed  over  in  the  pre- 
sence of  another,  you  have  nothing  to 
found  the  presumption  that  a person 
merely  present,  of  whom  it  is  not  pro- 
' ved  that  he  saw  the  inside  of  if,  is  to 
be  loaded  with  the  whole  sealed-up  vo- 
• lume  of  guilt,  which  is  not  unsealed 
in  his  presence  for  an  instant.  Gen- 
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. tlemen,  the  maxim  of  law,  that  a man, 
i€*  he  sees  a thing  done  in  his  presence 
-without  disavowing  it,  is  liable  for  the 
thing  so  done,  is  a hard  maxim  in  some 
circumstances.  Some  men  from  fear, 
and  others  from  inattention,  may  be 
present  at  words  spoken  and  acts  done, 
-which  they  ought  to  dissent  from  and 
disavow  ; and  though  they  have  had 
the  purpose  and  inclination  so  to  do, 
may,  from  inattention  or  stupidity,  be 
prevented  from  doing  it.'  I say,  it  is 
hard  they  should  still  be  made  jointly 
responsible  with  the  actor  or  speaker  ; 
but  if  they  are  to  be  answerable  for 
sealed  papers  delivered  over  in  their 
presence,  there  is  no  end  to  the  injus- 
tice that 'may  be  done,  nor  any  limit 
to  the  anomalies  and  perversions  of  law 
that  may  follow.  A plot  against  the 
man  himself,  a treasonable  or  murder- 
ous scheme  against  a man,  may  be 
- handed  over  to  a person  in  his  pre- 
sence, and  he  may  thus  be  held  acces- 
sary to  his  own  condemnation — what 
limit  is  there  to  that  presumption  ? 

• I ask  you  if  you  think  there  is  any 
evidence  to  fasten  on  the  prisoner  the 
guilt  of  that  paper,  or  any  intention 
to  approve  of  the  paper,  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  a folded  copy  of  it  being 
passed  from  the  pocket  of  one  man  to 
that  of  another,  who  carries  it  away  ? 
— and  yet  that  is  the  whole  evidence 
with  regard  to  his  connection  with 
this  paper,  with  which,  it  is  said,  he 
is  chargeable,  and  of  which,  it  is  said, 
there  is  evidence  of  his  approbation 
and  adoption.  If  you  think  that  is 
evidence,  I own  I should  be  less  in- 
clined to  congratulate  the  country  on 
the  institution  of  which  you  form  a 
part,  and  less  willing  to  trust  my  client 
to  your  decision  ; but  I will  not  be- 
lieve it  is  possible ; and,  I am  persua- 
ded, that  you  never  will  hold  that  this 
hand-bill  is  to  be  brought  against  this 
individual,  farther  than  as  proof  that 
it  was  posted  in  two  places  in  Glas- 
gow, and  that  he  had  read  it  before 


he  left  the  place ; but  that  he  took 
any  step  connected  wjth  it  is  a matter 
of  the  loosest  inference,  and  is  not 
rendered  even  probable  by  any  of  the 
circumstances  given  in  evidence  to-day. 

Then,  Gentlemen,  what  are  the 
other  circumstances  ? I really  am  not 
aware  that  there  is  any  of  any  formi- 
dable or  considerable  nature,  except 
the  statement  contained  in  the  prison- 
er’s own  declarations,  that  have  been 
read  to  you  ; and,  Gentlemen,  it  is  al- 
ways most  painful,  I believe,  to  the 
•prosecutors,  and  I am  sure  it  is  to  a 
Jury,  when  any  material  and  necessary 
art  of  a man’s  guilt  is  brought  out  by 
is  own,  as  it  must  turn  out,  most  im- 
prudent, and  perhaps  inaccurate  ex- 
pressions and  declarations. 

Gentlemen,  such  declarations  and 
admissions  are  usually  receivable  evi- 
dence ; but  they  are  far  indeed  from 
being  conclusive  evidence,  and  I rather 
think  I may  say,  that  unless  where 
they  connect  facts  that  are  proved  by 
extrinsic  evidence,  though  they  may 
be  allowable,  it  is  hardly  advisable  to 
rely  much  on  them.  Why,  Gentle- 
men, the  most  solemn  and  complete  of 
all  admissions,  I believe,  is  hardly  ever 
stated  as  evidence,  and  certainly  never 
considered,  or  dwelt  upon  in  evidence, 
in  the  case  of  a trial  for  crime — I mean 
the  Confession  of  the  prisoner  himself, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Jury  or  the 
Court,  although  deliberately  made,  if 
ultimately,  and  in  time,  he  withdraws 
and  retracts  it.  Such  is  the  humanity 
of  our  law,  that  it  allows  a plea  of 
guilty  which  has  been  put  in,  upon  re- 
consideration, to  be  withdrawn  ; and 
the  fact  of  that  plea  having  been  en- 
tered, though  the  most  solemn  admis- 
sion of  guilt  that  can  well  be  imagi- 
ned, I believe,  in  practice  is  never  urged 
or  referred  to  as  evidence  of  guilt  at 
all,  in  summing  up  the  proof ; yet  of 
all  confessions  it  is  the  most  complete, 
and  ought  to  be  of  the  most  unequivo- 
cal and  decisive  authority.  I state  that 
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to  you  as  an  ordinary  illustration  ; but 
you  must  be  aware  how  repugnant  it 
is  to  all  those  feelings  with  which  the 
administration  of  justice  ought  to  be 
tempered,  and  without  which  it  would 
scarcely  be  justice  for  human  crea- 
tures, that  the  elements  of  a man’s 
condemnation,  who  does  not  intend  to 
plead  guilty,  should  in  any  case  be  ex- 
tracted or  construed  out  of  statements 
that  are  obtained  from  him  before  a 
magistrate,  or  otherwise. 

But,  Gentlemen,  one  would  apply 
this  caution  with  infinitely  greater, 
and  in  this  case,  I think,  with  decisive 
strength,  to  that  part,  which  is  the 
only  part  of  the  declaration,  that  I 
think  is  material,  in  which  an  avowal 
of  the  purpose  of  this  armament  is  ta- 
ken down.  It  is  said  he  armed  him- 
self in  order  to  obtain  a reform  in  Par- 
liament, or  some  such  thing,  or  with  a 
view  to  obtain  a reform  in  Parliament. 
Now,  Gentlemen,  considering  how 
these  examinations  are  taken,  I think 
it  cannot  be  held  that  these  were  the 
precise  words  the  prisoner  uttered ; 
and  in  a matter  not  of  naked  fact,  but 
of  opinion,  and  relating  to  notions  of 
a political  kind,  I scarcely  think  it  al- 
lowable to  give  a statement  of  the  ob- 
jects of  a man  in  such  concise  terms 
as  these,  and  then  to  catch  at  such  ex- 
pression* as  decisive  of  guilt,  which 
would  not  otherwise  settle  on  him  : 
For  while  the  declarations  as  to  mat- 
ter of  fact  may  in  general  be  safely  re- 
ceived, the  expression  of  opinions  or 
motives,  which  are  always  imperfectly 
given,  and  are  always  modified  and  re- 
tracted on  farther  investigation,  ought 
not  to  be  clapped  down  in  two  lines, 
and  no  questions  asked  in  explanation. 
I impute  no  blame  here  to  the  magis- 
trates. I am  sure  they  act  most  con- 
scientiously ; but  that  is  not  the  mode 
of  proceeding  in  this  country.  What 
the  expressions  are  I really  do  not 
care,  but  they  plainly  admit  of  an  ex- 
planation, and  an  explanation  with  the 
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statement  of  which  I shall  conclude 
the  general  observations  I have  to  make 
to  make  to  you,  and  nearly  finish  all 
I have  to  say. 

Gentlemen,  I have  very  little  doubt 
you  may  think  it  probable  that  the 
arming  of  these  men,  and  their  march- 
ing  from  Glasgow,  had  some  connec- 
tion with  politics  and  with  reform,  and 
1 do  not  think  more  can  be  inferred 
from  the  statement  in  the  declaration  ; 
but  there  is  a wide  step  to  be  taken 
from  that  to  an  admission,  which  the 
subsequent  and  preceding  parts  of  the 
declaration  negative,  and  you  can  ne- 
ver suppose  that  he  intended  to  con- 
tradict himself,  that  he  intended  no 
violence  to  any  body,  and  that,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  speculations  about 
annual  parliaments  and  universal  suf- 
frage, were  afterwards  explained  to  be 
what  he  had  heard  other  people  say ; 
• but  he  had  hardly  any  opinion  on  the 
subject  himself,  not  being  in  the  habit 
of  attending  much  to  such  subjects, 
which  I think  you  are  bound,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  to  be- 
lieve was  the  case.  Now,  Gentlemen, 
very  grievous  offences  may  be  commit- 
ted by  persons  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of 
such  a reform,  as  appears  to  have  been 
in  favour  with  this  person  and  his  as- 
sociates ; but,  Gentlemen,  I think  a 
great  proportion  of  this,  and  all  that 
is  necessary  to  suppose  here,  maybe 
supposed,  without  involving  him  in 
the  guilt  of  Treason.  The  statement 
he  gives  is  substantially,  that  he  went 
out,  having  no  purpose  of  hurting  any 
body,  to  bring  in  other  people  who 
were  friendly  to  the  cause  to  Glasgow, 
and  that  he  took  arms  for  this  and  no 
other  purpose.  I am  aware  this  is 
treading  on  dangerous  ground;  but 
the  case  would  be  different  in  that  view 

of  it  from  the  view  the  pro9ecutortakes 
here  ; — if  it  was  merely  determined  to 
hold  a meeting  of  a tumultuous  nature, 
to  have  a petition  drawn  up  at  a great 

radical  meeting,  and  determined  also, 
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that  if  the  military,  or  police,  came  to 
disperse  them,  they  would  use  force 
to  prevent  their  dispersion.  This  is 
the  worst  view  of  it : and  this  will  not 
amount  to  treason.  But  all  that  the 
declarant  says  is,  that  they  intended 
to  go  and  tell  the  people  in  the  coun- 
try that  the  cause  was  going  on,  and 
if  they  would  come  and  make  more 
noise,  and  make  it  appear  that  it  is  the 
general  wish  that  such  reform  should 
be  granted,  we  think  it  will  be  grant- 
ed ; and  that  the  prisoner  therefore 
went  to  get  a large  number  to  petition, 
and  went  armed  on  this  recruiting  ser- 
vice to  prevent  the  interference  of  the 
police. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  a high  crime  : 
but  it  is  not  Treason,  undoubtedly  not 
the  Treason  laid  here  ; for  it  is  a very 
different  thing  from  a person  arming 
himself,  on  purpose,  by  active  force, 
to  overwhelm  the  government.  If  a 
man  arms  to  protect  himself,  it  may  be 
an  illegal  act,  if  the  act  in  which  he  is 
so  to  be  protected  is  in  itself  illegal. 
But  if  the  resolutions,  and  the  peti- 
tions, and  the  speeches  of  the  convo- 
cation of  persons,  had  been  carried 
through,  they  would  only  have  amount- 
ed to  the  crime  of  sedition  ; and  if  up- 
on any  attack  made  upon  them  they 
had  resisted,  that  would  have  been  on- 
ly a riot,  not  a treasonable  waging  of 
war.  I admit  fully,  at  the  same  time, 
that  there  is  no  distinction  between  a 
person  saying  I am  not  armed  to  over- 
throw the  government  by  force,  but 
only  to  defend  myself  against  those 
who  prevent  my  overthrowing  it  peace- 
ably. But  if  I am  only  collecting  meet- 
ings without  proof  of  their  intending 
any  such  overthrow,  that  is  not  Trea- 
son, and  resisting  dispersion  there  is 
not  Treason.  I do  not  go,  therefore, 
upon  the  shadow  of  a distinction  be- 
tween active  and  passive  force  ; but 
there  must  be  evidence  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  commit  that  which  was  Trea- 
son } and  resisting  the  dispersion  of  a 


radical  or  a seditious  meeting  is  not 
Treason.  If  smugglers  are  pursued  by 
soldiers,  who  are  employed  to  arrest 
them,  it  is  a riot  to  resist,  but  it  is  not 
the  crime  with  which  you  and  I have 
to  do  to-night ; although  it  is  resisting 
lawful  authority,  although  it  is  waging 
war  against  the  King’s  forces  in  the 
performance  of  their  duty,  in  prevent- 
ing the  execution  of  a criminal  and  im- 
proper purpose  then  a-foot,  and  then 
following  out  by  the  persons  engaged 
in  it.  In  short,  where  the  purpose  is 
not  strictly  treasonable,  the  mere  as- 
sisting in  maintaining  that  purpose  by 
force,  although  a heinous  offence,  al- 
though involving  the  party  in  great 
crime,  is  not  Treason,  unless  the  pur- 
pose was  a treasonable  purpose,  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  say  in  many 
cases  it  would  be,  though  they  were 
regularly  armed. 

Then,  Gentlemen,  I have  only  to 
bring  you  to  the  ultimate  view  of  the 
case,  and  see  how  it  corresponds  with 
the  supposition  of  its  being  treason,  or 
the  supposition  I submit,  that  it  was 
merely  for  the  protection  of  an  illegal 
and  criminal,  but  not  a treasonable 
purpose.  Why,  Gentlemen,  I do  not 
say  that  the  inadequacy  of  the  force 
is  of  itself  evidence,  where  there  is  clear 
proof  of  a treasonable  purpose,  or  an 
answer  to  the  proof  that  a levying  of 
war  took  place.  Desperate  causes  will 
have  desperate  votaries  and  advocates* 
and  persons  very  often  appear  devoid 
of  that  understanding,  by  which  alone 
their  conduct  could  be  ultimately  for- 
midable ; but  when  you  see  them  go- 
ing with  arms  to  protect  themselves, 
and  with  such  numbers  a9  torenderthe 
idea  of  waging  war  absurd,  the  inade- 
quacy of  their  force  is  then  a most  de- 
cisive and  important  feature  in  the 
cause.  Gentlemen,  it  is  very  remark- 
able that  there  is  no  evidence  of  their 
having  addressed  anybody  to  join  them 
in  subverting  the  constitution  ; there 
is  no  evidence  of  their  applying  to  any 
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body  to  enable  them  to  compel  a change 
of  government ; there  is  no  evidence 
of  their  having  adopted  any  of  the 
other  purposes  in  that  hand-bill,  or  of 
itscomingfrom  the  mouth  of  myclient, 
or  any  person  in  his  company.  They 
took  arms  on  the  road,  and  had  con- 
versations about  their  rights,  but  they 
never  said  they  were  to  work  out  their 
rights  by  force,  or  to  apply  their  arms 
but  for  their  own  protection.  It  is 
supposed  they  went  out  in  obedience 
to  this  proclamation,  and  in  particu- 
lar the  part  which  relates  to  the  sol- 
diers ; aud  yet  you  are  asked  to  be- 
lieve that  that  party  which  was  to  se- 
duce them  were  the  actual  aggressors 
in  this  hopeless  conflict.  But  what  do 
they  do,  according  to  the  statement 
of  the  other  party  ? They  march, 
avoiding  all  interference  with  those 
whoiti  they  want  to  overthrow,  by 
sneaking  along  the  canal ; and  when 
their  object  is  frustrated,  they  go  to  a 
desolate  part  of  the  moor,  where  there 
was  nobody  to  conquer, but  where  they 
go  to  hide  till  they  could  steal  back 
again  to  the  city  from  which  they  had 
come.  Does  this  shew  that  they  had 
intended  to  compel  a change  of  govern- 
ment ? or  is  it  not  referable  to  the  mi- 
nor offence  of  going  out  to  escort  a 
body  of  reformers  to  what  may  be  call- 
ed illegal  meetings,  where  seditious 
speeches  were  to  be  made,  and  absurd, 
ridiculous,  and  pernicious  resolutions 
come  to  ? What  reason  have  you  to 
suppose  but  that  they  were  armed 
against  the  police,  which  had  threaten- 
ed their  dispersion  ; which  would  have 
been  a riot,  but  certainly  would  not 
have  amounted  to  Treason. 

Gentlemen,  that  is  the  way  they 
were  found ; and  let  us  see  a little 
more  particularly  how  this  unhappy 
catastrophe  was  brought  about.  They 
met  a person  on  the  road,  and  one  of 
them  asked  for  his  arms ; they  w'ere 
not  very  resolute,  for  they  allowed  the 
man  to  walk  away  unhurt  in  his  per- 


son after  a little  parley.  Then  the 
encounter  a hussar ; they  stop  him 
and  one  man  asks  for  his  arms  : tk 
was  stated  to  you  distinctly  not  fc 
have  been  the  prisoner  at  the  bar;  i 
was  stated  to  be  a person  who  was  ii 
the  battle,  who  he  thinks  escaped,  as i 
is  not  in  custody  at  all.  Now’,  then 
is  no  proof  of  that  being  done  for: 
common  purpose,  for  another  man  a 
the  party  interposed,  and  said,  Yoi 
shall  not  take  his  arms,  and  it  wi 
carried  so  ; and  therefore  you  are  no 
to  attribute  the  proposed  act  of  one  a 
a common  act  in  which  the  others  ar 
involved,  when  it  appears  clearly  thj 
they  dissented.  They  have  a colloqu 
with  him,  and  he  counterfeits  an  affec 
tion  for  their  principles,  and  sympa 
thizes  with  them  for  those  distresse 
which  he  sees  are  the  probable  caus 
of  their  melancholy  speculation,  whicl 
would  be  ludicrous,  if  it  were  no 
for  its  example,  and  the  consequences 
it  has  brought  on  its  author.  Tbs 
hand-bill  is  then  given  to  Cook,  ail- 
word  is  carried  to  the  troop  at  n 
syth  that  armed  men  are  parade 
the  country,  and  a party  is  sent  ou:. 
I do  not  mean  to  arraign  the  cod- 
.duct  of  those  persons  ; but  I thitt 
there  is  rather  scanty  evidence  to  war* 
rant  their  taking  these  men  prisoner*. 
I have  no  doubt  they  acted  honoura- 
.bly,  and  with  use  to  the  public;  but 
it  w as  without  authority,  and  all  thit 
had  been  6een  were  six  armed  men.  i 
think  that  was  too  equivocal  to  justify 
a war  on  the  part  of  the  military ; but 
I do  not  dwell  on  that.  The  import- 
ant thing  is,  that  this  troop  sought 
the  party,  and  the  party  did  not  mean 
to  seek  the  troop.  It  is  evident  that 
their  object  was  escape,  and  the  object 
of  the  troop  was  apprehension  and 
seizure.  That  is  pretty  manifest  h°m 
the  w ay  in  which  they  came  forward? 
and  therefore,  Gentlemen,  what  p°a* 
tion  were  these  men  placed  in,  acting* 

I think,  wickedly  and  foolishly  in  w 
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;t  degree : but  I do  submit  to 
rom  their  conduct  in  this  stage 
» business,  as  well  as  in  all  the 
r,  not  proved  to  have  been  act- 
fturtherance  of  a treasonable  ob- 
is clear,  beyond  all  possibility  of 
te,  that  when  the  military  came 
rht,  their  acting  was  in  self-de- 
, and  not  an  invasion  of  the  troops 
erthrow  the  government.  It  was 
der  plainly,  and  for  no  other  pur- 
than,  to  prevent  their  apprehen- 
and  seizure  by  a body  of  armed 
, that  they  made  resistance.  From 
panic  which  the  sight  of  these 
iers  threw  them  into,  it  is  quite 
n,  and  no  man  of  common  sense 
view  it  otherwise,  that  this  w»as 
a voluntary  aggression  on  their 
but  was  a mere  resistance  of  per- 
3 in  an  attempt  to  apprehend  them 
what  they  had  before  done ; and  if 
y had  not  before  committed  Trea- 
i,  the  whole  conflict  on  the  field  is 
erable  to  the  mere  fear  of  arrest  by 
estionable  authority.  Nor  can  it  be 
lied,  that  men  coming  up  at  a hand 
Hop,  and  brandishing  their  swords, 
ght  naturally  inspire  them  with  fear, 
at  instant  violence  was  intended,  and 
at  they  had  no  resource  but  in  a des- 
rate  resistance — though,  if  they  had 
town  who  commanded  that  troop, 
ey  might  have  been  assured,  from 
s aspect,  they  would  have  met  with 
otection  and  quarter,  which  all  their 
olence  could  not  induce  them  to  re- 
ise.  But,  Gentlemen,  they  did  not 
link  so  ; and  in  their  rank  of  life  and 
ith  their  feelings,  and  their  diet  of 
hisky  and  porter,  which  was  the 
iet  of  the  preceding  night,  it  is  not 
> be  wondered  at  that  they  should 
zt  with  violence.  But  that  is  not  the 
oint ; the  point  is,  whether  the  his- 
ory  of  that  onset  affords  any  evi- 
<cncc  of  a treasonable  purpose,  if  it  is 
lot  proved  antecedently  by  preceding 
icts  ? And  I say,  without  a shadow 


of  doubt  on  that  point,  that  if  you  arc 
not  satisfied  that  they  were  guilty  ot 
High  Treason  before,  that  was  not  an 
act  of  High  Treason.  It  must  have 
been  consummated  before,  if  that  act  19 
in  furtherance  of  it ; nay,  if  it  is  held 
to  have  existed  before,  that  was  not 
an  additional  act  of  Treason  ; and  if 
you  think  it  existed  before,  it  is  only 
upon  the  overt  acts,  constituting  that 
previous  Treason,  that  you  can  now 
convict.  You  cannot  believe  the  ac- 
tual  conflict  to  have  been  undertaken 
from  a treasonable  motive  ; their  mo- 
tive was  to  all  human  sense,  and  every 
man  must  see  and  feel  it,  a desperate 
attempt  of  a parcel  of  men  surrounded, 
to  escape  from  apprehension  for  their 
former  conduct ; and  if  they  had  been 
treasonably  employed  before,  their  act- 
ing then  was  merely  resisting  their  ap- 
prehension, a case  which  cannot  be  sta- 
ted as  anactof  Treason;  butif  they  had 
been  guilty  only  of  a minor  offence, 
and  if  any  thing  else  was  the  amount 
of  their  guilt,  and  they  went  out  to 
protect  themselves  from  arrest,  it  may 
be  illegal  and  criminal,  but  it  is  not 
treasonable.  I say,  the  resistance  to 
this  alarming  arrest,  and  the  resisting 
the  officers  of  justice,  is  not  an  act  of 
Treason  ; and  therefore,  Gentlemen, 
great  as  the  popular  aggravation  » 
that  the  case  receives  from  this  act,  I 
end  my  statement  of  the  evidence  by 
repeating,  that  unless  you  are  satisfied 
from  the  other  parts  of  the  case,  that 
there  are  sufficient  indications  of  a 
treasonable  purpose,  you  can  receive 
no  evidence  of  that  Treason  from  the 
events  of  that  field,  and  that  the  Trea- 
son, if  it  existed,  must  have  been  com- 
plete before,  and  could  not  be  created 
then. 

Gentlemen,  I have  said  a great  deal 
more  than  I am  afraid  you  have  had 
the  patience  to  listen  to,  or  than,  with 
more  preparation,  or  a juster  applica- 
tion of  the  evidence,  I should  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  trouble  you 
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with.  I dare  say,  tedious  as  my  ad- 
dress has  been,  many  matters  of  im- 
portance have  been  omitted  ; but  I 
cannot  at  this  time  tax  my  strength  or 
your  patience  by  any  recapitulations  of 
the  evidence,  or  any  glancing  at  the 
heads  I should  have  submitted.  I 
leave  this  prisoner  and  this  case  in 
your  hauds  ; confident  that  you  will 
require  no  suggestion  of  mine,  to  re- 
member not  merely  the  general  defi- 
ciency of  evidence  to  which  1 have  al- 
luded repeatedly,  but  that  you  cannot 
forget  or  be  inattentive  to  the  plead- 
ings of  that  inward  advocate,  who  not 
only  does  plead  in  the  hearts  of  all  hu- 
mane and  just  and  generous  men,  but 
whom  the  law  recognises  as  a legal 
and  weighty  advocate,  even  in  ques- 
tions of  strict  legal  construction,  and 
in  all  questions,  especially  where’  the 
actual  truth  of  human  motives,  and 
the  true  state  of  that  unsearchable 
heart,  the  ways  and  movements  of 
which  can  never  be  completely  disclo- 
sed to  any  human  eye,  are  a part  of 
the  materials  on  which  a verdict  of 
condemnation  or  acquittal,  in  a case 
of  life  and  death,  must  depend.  The 
facts  are  clear  and  indisputable — I 
have  not  disputed  them — I trust  I 
have  not  misrepresented  them.  The 
whole  question  is  as  to  the  purpose 
and  intention  from  which  those  acts 
proceeded,  and  which  they  were  in- 
tended to  accomplish  and  fulfil,  if  they 
had  been  allowed  to  be  persevered  in. 
This  is  a question,  therefore,  as  to 
motives  and  designs  ; the  determina- 
tion of  which,  though  difficult.  Juries 
are  obliged  to  undertake  ; and  to 
which,  if  they  proceed  divested  of 
party  feelings,  and  with  a merciful  in- 
clination towards  the  accused,  1 am 
satisfied  they  will  not  go  wrong.  I 
say,  if  along  with  a zeal  for  the 
conscientious  discharge  of  their  duty, 
they  take  with  them  those  humane 
and  merciful  considerations,  for  the 
sake  of  which  the  establishment  of 


trial  by  Jury*  and  the  committal  of 
the  life  of  a fellow-creature  to  the 
care  of  twelve  simple  and  uninstruct. | 
ed  men,  has  been  so  honoured  and 
admired,  the  result  must  be  satisfac- : 
tory  to  all.  To  attend  to  those  con- 
siderations, Gentlemen,  is  not  only 
your  privilege,  but  your  duty  ; and  it 
is  merely  because  it  is  so,  that  trial  by! 
Jury  stands  so  high,  and  is  canonized 
as  the  greatest  of  all  blessings,  and 
that  without  which,  the  most  perfect 
laws  would  deviate  into  harshness  and 
cruelty. 

Gentlemen,  I cannot  but  think, 
that  now  that  the  alarm  and  the  im. 
mediate  danger  is  over  in  the  country, 
we  shall  have  a fairer  chance  than  at 
an  earlier  period  ; you  will  look  more 
to  the  merciful  considerations  that 
may  induce  you  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  exposure  already  made,  and  to 
construe  what  is  equivocal  with  that 
favourable  leaning  and  bias  towards 
mercy  which  the  law  expects  and  re- 
quires at  your  hands,  and  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  exercised  which, 
to  your  latest  days,  you  will  receive 
more  pleasure  than  if  you  should  act 
a Roman  part,  and  decide,  on  a nice 
point  of  evidence,  to  sacrifice  these 
unfortunate  individuals,  who  are  al- 
ready, by  a forfeiture  of  esteem  and 
respect,  to  be  considered  as  the  vic- 
tims of  those  deeper  and  more  wicked 
designers  whom  the  law  has  not  yet 
overtaken.  I think  your  feelings  will 
be  different,  if,  in  after  times,  you  pass 
by  their  dwellings,  and  instead  of 
meeting  with  the  tearful  countenan- 
ces of  their  orphans  and  widows,  you 
there  find  the  men  themselves  reclaim- 
ed from  the  disaffection  with  which 
they  may  have  been  tainted,  redeemed 
from  that  peril  on  the  brink  of  which 
they  now  stand,  and  enabled,  by  thftf 
reformation,  to  return  to  the  exercise 
of  an  industry  which  is  beginning  to 
be  better  rewarded,  and  to  bring  np 
their  children  and  their  children’s  chu- 
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fcc*  admire  those  Courts  and  those 
s -who  have  administered  the  law 
eircy,  and  have  acquitted,  not  in- 
From  a general  imputation  of 
nor  stamping  on  them  any  badge 
g2£«al  of  approbation,  but  merely 
living  the  precise  charge  which 
.►fore  you,  and  taking  advantage  of 
flexible  nature  of  the  charge  on 
the  conviction  is  demanded,  re- 
n that  conviction  which  might  per- 

s be  reasonably  granted,  but  which 
ild  be  now  far  more  wisely  and 
-eirously  and  beneficially  withheld. 

o evidence  was  called  on  the  part 
tHe  defence. 

rtie  Solicitor  then  rose,  and  after 
general  observations  of  the  law 
' J? reason,  observed  : — 

In  the  first  place,  whether  there 
a been  assembled  an  armed  multi- 
ie — a multitude  not  armed  with  all 
e regularity  of  well-appointed  war 
-but  a multitude  deriving  confidence 
dxx\  their  numbers,  and  armed  in  any 
ay  with  hostile  weapons,  such  as  are 
fficient  in  their  apprehension  to  com* 
ence  that  system  of  operations  which 
institutes  the  levying  war.  The 
ext  point,  in  considering  this  Trea- 
on,  is,  with  what  design,  for  the  ac- 
omplishment  of  what  purpose,  is  that 
Hiltitude  assembled,  and  has  that  mul- 
tude  so  provided  itself  with  arms  ? 

These  are  the  points  to  which  the 
•arned  counsel  on  the  other  side  has 
hiefly  directed  himself ; although  I 
ould  not  help  thinking,  that  he  shew- 
d much  greater  dexterity  in  withdraw- 
ig  your  minds  from  the  proper  sub- 
let before  you,  than  in  giving  you 
nuch  assistance  on  the  law  ; and  for 
he  best  of  all  reasons,  because  if  he 
iad  done  so,  it  would  have  exposed 
he  naked,  undisguised,  and  undisgui- 
able  nature  of  that  Treason,  which, 

! am  confidently  to  contend  before 
rou,  has  been  brought  home,  beyond 
he  possibility  of  doubt,  to  the  pri- 
soner now  at  the  bar. 

Upon  the  first  of  these  points,  whe- 


ther there  was  here  assembled  a consi- 
derable and  a violent  multitude,  who 
had  provided  themselves  with  arms, 
who  had  arrayed  themselves  in  a war- 
like manner,  who  had  actually  proceed- 
ed to  use  those  arms  in  the  way  which 
has  been  so  clearly  proved  to  you  by 
a course  of  evidence  that  need  not  be 
repeated— upon  one  and  all  of  these 
points,  it  is  impossible  for  any  human 
understanding,  that  has  bestowed  the 
slightest  attention  upon  the  proceed- 
ings which  have  been  detailed  in  your 
presence,  to  entertain  the  remotest  he- 
sitation or  doubt.  It  is  a point  which 
has  been  yielded  with  great  discretion 
upon  the  other  side  ; and  it  is  a point 
upon  which  I should  be  ashamed  to 
say  one  word  more  to  you.  Therefore, 
Gentlemen,  you  are  brought  to  a short, 
and  as  I apprehended  it,  a9  clear  a point 
as  ever  was  submitted  to  the  consider- 
ation of  any  Jury  ; the  point  is  one 
which  is  common,  not  to  the  charge 
of  Treason  only,  but  to  all  crimes  that 
can  by  possibility  be  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  Courts  and  Juries. 
It  is  brought  to  this  point,  what  was 
the  design  of  the  parties — with  what 
design  did  they  proceed  in  the  way  in 
which  they  are  proved  to  have  pro- 
ceeded— was  their  design  an  innocent 
design,  a laudable  design  ? Nay,  even 
taking  it  to  be  a criminal  design,  was 
it  one  of  private  import — was  it  for  the 
vindication  of  any  private  right,  pecu- 
culiar  to  any  one  of  the  individuals  who 
were  there  engaged — was  it  for  the 
satisfaction  of  any  private  grudge-*— was 
it  for  the  inflicting  of  any  private  re- 
venge, that  all  these  proceedings,  these 
blood-thirsty  proceedings,  were  pur- 
sued ? That  is  the  question  which  you 
must  lay  to  your  conscience ; and  1 am 
persuaded,  when  you  give  a conscien- 
tious attention  to  the  evidence,  it  is  ut- 
terly impossible,  as  I said  before,  for 
you,  or  for  any  man,  to  entertain  the 
most  remote  vestige  of  doubt. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  public  design, — supposing  I shall 
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be  successful  in  shewing  they  had  a 
public  design, — it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  public  design  should  have  been  the 
immediate  destruction  of  the  King — 
it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  have 
been  to  accomplish  any  particular  re- 
straint or  invasion  of  the  kingly  office ; 
but  if  the  design  was  one  to  accom- 
plish a change  m the  constitution,  be 
it  of  any  description  whatever — if  it 
were  in  the  merest  trifle  in  the  consti- 
tution— if  it  were  to  accomplish  the 
slightest  alteration  in  the  sacred  form 
of  the  constitution — and  by  force,  for 
it  was  by  force,  and  by  nothing  else,  if 
the  design  existed  at  all, — it  brings  one 
and  all  of  them  within  the  sphere  and 
the  range,  and  within  the  awful  penal- 
ties of  the  crime  which  is  now  laid  to 
their  charge. 

Gentlemen,  if  there  had  been  nothing 
more  in  the  case  but  that  the  armed 
party,  so  arrayed  and  marshalled  and 
prepared,  with  whom  the  prisoner  was 
joined,  had  been  found  in  close  and 
hardy  conflict  with  the  troops  of  his 
Majesty,  I do  not  scruple  to  say,  that 
it  lay  upon  them  to  prove  that  they 
were  not  levying  war  against  his  Ma- 
jesty. Notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  said  about  the  presumptions  in  fa- 
vourofinnocence, presumptions  against 
which,  in  their  fair  and  legal  import, 
I should  be  the  last  person  in  the  world 
to  argue,  I say,  nevertheless,  that  per- 
sons may  be  placed  in  such  a situation 
as  to  cast  upon  them  the  whole  burthen 
of  exculpation  ; it  is  not  necessary  that 
I should  plead  this  case  to  that  degree, 
but  1 do  not  scruple  to  lay  down  that 
proposition  a9  being  founded  both  in 
reason  and  in  law.  Gentlemen,  if  a 
man  is  seen  to  run  another  through  the 
body— to  blow  out  his  brains,  is  any 
thing  more  to  be  required  of  the  pub- 
lic prosecutor  than  the  proof  of  that 
fact  ? Is  he  bound  to  prove  that  this 
murder,  as  it  is  in  its  first  appearance, 
this  act  of  homicide,  to  call  it  by  an 
abstract  term,  is  not  committed  in  self- 
defence,— is  not  committed  under  the 


influence  of  insanity,  or  by  accident 
No  such  thing.  The  duty  of  the  pub- 
lic prosecutor  is  completed  by  proving 
the  fact  of  homicide ; and  that  fact 
being  proved,  turns  over  upon  thepri- 
soner  the  whole  duty  of  his  own  excul- 
pation. Just  60,  Gentlemen,  I apply 
the  principle  here.  And  if  a party  of 
men,  in  regular  array  of  war,  are  found 
in  conflict  with  the  troops  of  the  King, 
I say  it  lies  upon  them  to  prove  that 
their  purpose  was  not  that  which,  from 
necessity,  proclaimed  by  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  parties  are  fouod, 
is  the  inference  which  every  man  must 
draw  from  the  facts  so  proved. 

It  has  been  earnestly  maintained, 
that  the  conflict  with  the  King’s  troops 
did  not  constitute  Treason,  and  cannot 
be  stated  as  an  overt  act  of  Treason; 
and  that  if  there  was  Treason  at  all,  h 
must  have  been  completed  at  some 
earlier  6tage  of  their  proceedings.  My 
answer  to  this  view  of  the  case  is  short, 
simple,  and  conclusive.  I contend  that 
the  Treason  was  completed  before  the 
conflict  with  the  King’s  troops,  of 
which  I need  not  repeat  to  you  the  de- 
tails. The  crime  had  arrived  at  its  full 
measure  of  legal  and  moral  consum- 
mation by  the  assembling  in  arms.  But 
I contend  further,  that  their  conflict 
with  the  Hussars  and  Yeomanry  was 
nothing  more  than  a natural  and  ne- 
cessary continuation  of  the  active  pro- 
ceedings formerly  begun  ; and  that  the 
accomplishment  of  their  treasonable 
design,  and  their  personal  safety,  were 
equally  involved  in  the  success  of  that 
contest. 

The  Lord  President,  in  summing 
up,  took  a general  view  of  the  law  of 
Treason,  and  then  exhibited  a sum- 
mary of  the  evidence,  clearly  intimating 
his  conviction  that  the  guilt  of  the 
prisoners  amounted  to  High  Treason. 
He  considered  this  general  view  of  the 
law  and  facts  of  the  case  to  be  the  more 
necessary,  after  the  eloquent  appeal 
which  had  been  made  to  their  passim 
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tnd  the  attempts  to  lead  their  attention 
iway  from  the  evidence.  Although 
lie  had  frankly  given  his  opinion,  they 
were  in  no  degree  bound  to  follow  it, 
in  case  their  own  judgment  led  to  a 
different  conclusion. 

The  Jury  withdrew  at  five  minutes 
before  one  o’clock,  and  returned  into 
Court  in  twenty  minutes,  finding  the 
prisoner  Guilty  on  the  second  and 
fourth  Counts  of  the  Indictment , and 
Not  Guilty  upon  the  first  and  third 
Counts • 

On  the  14th  July  John  Baird  was 
brought  to  trial ; but  as  the  proceed- 
ings did  not  and  could  not  differ  from 
those  in  the  trial  of  Hardie,  unless  in 
unimportant  particulars,  we  have  pre- 
ferred giving  a full  report  of  the  one, 
rather  than  a more  meagre  report  of 
both.  He  was  found  Guilty  on  the 
second  count  of  the  indictment. 


Stirling , 5th  July , 1820. 

James  Clelland, 

Thomas  M‘Culloc  , 

Benjamin  Moir, 

Allan  Murchie, 

Alexander  Latimer, 

Alexander  Johnstone, 

Andrew  White, 

David  Thomson, 

James  Wright, 

William  Clarkson, 

Thomas  Pike, 

Robert  Gray,  . 

Alexander  Hart, 

John  Barr, 

William  Smith,  and 
Thomas  M'Farlane, 
were  set  to  the  bar. 

Mr  Jeffrey  rose  and  stated,  that 
after  the  issue  of  the  two  last  trials, 
he  considered  it  his  duty  tor  his  unfor- 
tunate clients  to  advise  them  to  plead 
Guilty,  and  to  throw  themselves  on 
the  mercy  of  the  crown. 


The  Lord  Advocate  observed 
that  this  step  must  be  taken  without 
any  pledge,  or  even  any  confident  ex- 
pectation of  pardon. 

Mr  Jeffrey  acquiesced. 

The  prisoners  then  severally  with- 
drew their  plea  of  Not  Guilty,  and 
pleaded  Guilty. 

Lord  President  HopE.-My  Lords, 
before  any  further  procedure  is  held 
in  this  matter,  I am  sure  your  Lord- 
ships  will  all  agree  with  me  in  saying, 
that  although  Mr  Jeffrey  thought 
himself  entitled  in  point  of  law  to  ob- 
ject to  the  appearance  of  Mr  Seijeant 
Hullock,  or  any  English  counsel,  in 
this  cause  against  him,  yet,  in  point 
of  fact,  there  never  did  exist,  or  could 
exist,  less  necessity  for  any  counsel 
fearing  to  meet  another  counsel  of 
any  bar  whatever  ; and  I am  sure,  if 
all  the  bar  of  England  had  attended 
here  on  behalf  of  the  unhappy  men 
now  convicted,  it  is  impossible  they 
could  have  been  better  or  more  ably 
defended.  Every  point  was  hit  that 
it  was  possible  to  hit  for  them,  and 
pleaded  in  the  ablest  manner ; and  it 
must  be  satisfactory  to  the  country, 
that  the  result  of  these  trials  has  been 
to  raise  the  character  of  the  Scotch 
bar,  and  to  shew  they  are  fully  com- 
petent to  the  conduct  of  any  case 
whatever.  With  regard  to  the  last 
proceeding,  he  has  acted  with  as  much 
judgment  as  he  did  with  ability  in  the 
defence  of  his  other  clients. 


Stirling , 31.?/  July , 1820. 

John  M'Millan, 

James  Burt, 

Andrew  Burt  the  younger, 
Daniel  Turner, 

James  Aitkin,  grocer, 

James  Aitkin,  wright, 

Andrew  Dawson,  and 
John  Johnstone, 

were  then  put  to  the  bar,  and  several- 
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ly  pleaded  Not  Guilty.  Their  trial 
was  fixed  for  the  4th  August. 

* Stirling,  4 ih  Angus',  1820. 

John  M‘Miilan  and  Andrew  Daw- 
son were  put  to  the  bar.  Mr  John 
Peter  Grant  then  rose,  and  stated 
that,  at  his  advice,  given  upon  a care- 
ful consideration  of  all  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  case,  the  two  prisoners  were 
desirous  of  pleading  Guilty.  This 
being  admitted,  the  Lord  Advocate 
rose  and  said,  that  these  two  being 
the  most  criminal,  he  was  ready  to  ac- 
quiesce in  a verdict  of  acquittal  upon 
the  rest. 

The  Lord  President  then  pronoun- 
ced sentence  of  Death  upon  all  the 
prisoners  who  had  been  found  Guilty. 
It  was  enforced,  however,  only  against 
two,  Andrew  Hardie,  and  John  Baird, 
whose  execution  took  place  on  the 
8th  September,  1820. 

William  Wilson,  Strathaven, 
for  High  Treason. 

Glasgow,  26th  June , 1820. 

« 

The  Grand  Jury  being  impanelled, 
true  bills  were  found  against  William 
Wilson,  William  M‘Intyre,  William 
Robertson,  and  William  Watson.  The 
two  latter  had  absconded,  and  were 
not  in  custody. 

81  h July,  1820. 

William  Wilson  was  put  to  the  bar, 
and  the  indictment  being  read,  the 
Lord  Advocate  rose  and  stated  the 
nature  of  the  charge.  He  observed  that 
the  house  of  the  prisoner  was  the  place 
where  the  disaffected  met  and  arran- 
ged their  plans.  The  meeting  there 
took  in  the  Black  Dwarf,  the  Spirit 
of  the  Union,  and  other  papers  exci- 
ting to  disaffection.  There  would  ap- 
pear reason  to  believe  that  the  prison- 


er was  the  channel  through  which  the 
communication  was  carried  on  between 
the  seditious  at  Strathaven,  and  the 
provisional  government  established  at 
Glasgow  for  treasonable  purposes ; 
and  that  he  was  the  person  to  whom 
their  messages  were  delivered.  Through 
his  means  chiefly,  there  was  reason  to 
suppose,  that  a treasonable  handbill 
(the  same  exhibited  in  the  trial  of 
Hardie)  was  posted  in  Strathaven. 
The  recommendation  contained  in  it 
to  all  labourers  to  desist  from  work 
was  followed  at  least  to  a great  ex- 
tent. The  proclamation  was  farther 
acted  upon  by  the  ringleaders  assem- 
bling one  evening  at  the  house  of 
Wilson,  whence  they  issued  in  parties, 
and  violently  robbed  different  houses 
of  arms,  which  they  brought  to  his 
house.  Early  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, a party,  of  from  ten  to  fourteen, 
came  out  from  the  house,  variously 
armed,  and  accompanied  by  Wilson 
himself,  wearing  a sword.  From  dif- 
ferent notices  it  would  appear,  that 
they  were  going  to  join  their  brethren 
at  Glasgow,  and  accordingly  they 
marched  along  the  road  to  that  city 
as  far  as  Kilbride.  Here  they  met  a 
gentleman  and  a lady  in  a gig,  from 
whom  they  learned,  that  all  was  quiet 
at  Glasgow',  and  that  there  was  not  the 
smallest  prospect  of  succeeding  in  their 
undertaking.  Upon  receiving  this  in- 
telligence, they  gave  up  their  march, 
and  slunk  back  to  Strathaven  as  quiet- 
ly as  they  could.  The  Lord  Advocate 
contended,  that  those  facts  establish- 
ed beyond  a doubt  that  they  had, 
with  a treasonable  intent,  come  for- 
ward in  arms  against  the  King,  and 
with  a view  to  overthrow'  the  establish- 
ed system  of  government. 

The  facts  were  proved  by  very  vo- 
luminous evidence,  for  an  abstract  of 
which  our’  limits  oblige  us  to  refer 
to  the  speeches  of  Mr  Murray  and  Mr 
Hullock: 

The  prosecutor  was  then  about  to 
put  in  evidence  the  declarations  of  the 
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prisoner.  Mr  Monteith  objected  to 
the  first,  because  Mr  Aiton,  who  re- 
ceived it,  though  he  had  told  the  pri- 
soner, that  he  was  not  obliged  to  make 
any  declaration,  had  yet  added,  that  it 
would  be  better,  in  his  opinion  to  be 
candid  and  to  tell  the  whole  truth  ; 
that  this  was  what  he  himself  would  do 
in  a like  case.  This,  Mr  M.  urged,  was 
holding  out  an  expectation,  or  half 
promise,  of  some  favour  to  be  extend- 
ed to  him,  in  consequence  of  making 
the  confession.  The  objection  was 
sustained.  Mr  Monteith  then  ob- 
jected to  a second  declaration  to  the 
same  effect,  because,  though  nothing 
of  the  kind  had  been  then  said,  nothing 
had  been  said  to  do  away  the  impres- 
sion which  had  been  produced  by  the 
first.  Although  this  objection  was 
strenuously  combated  by  Serjeant 
Hullock,  it  was  finally  sustained  by 
the  Court. 

Mr  Murray,  for  the  panel,  then 
expressed  the  reluctance  with  which 
he  had  undertaken  this  cause,  which 
he  had  neither  leisure  nor  experience 
of  the  subject,  sufficient  to  do  justice 
to  ; but  he  had  considered  himself 
bound  to  sacrifice  every  personal  con- 
sideration, and  even  his  professional 
character,  rather  than  incur  the  great- 
er stain  of  refusing  the  repeated  appli- 
cations of  a person  in  distress.  Mr 
Murray  considered  it  a hardship  to  his 
client,  that  English  law  did  not  require 
the  same  precision  in  indictment  as  is 
required  by  Scots  law.  He  justified 
himself  against  the  insinuation  that  he 
had  unnecessarily  taken  up  the  time  of 
the  Jury  by  causing  all  the  material 
parts  of  the  indictment  to  be  read  ; he 
considered  himself  bound  to  do  so,  and 
had  abridged  it  as  much  as  possible. 
At  the  same  time,  he  arraigned  the 
enormous  length  of  the  indictment,  to 
which  he  did  not  believe  there  had 
ever  been  a parallel.  That  against  a 
man  who  had  conspired  against  the 
life  of  King  William,  was  not  a twen- 
tieth, he  believed  not  a fiftieth  part  of 
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the  length  of  that  drawn  up  against 
this  poor  individual. 

The  prisoner  at  the  bar  was  accu- 
sed of  an  attempt  to  subvert  the  Con- 
stitution ; where  was  there  any  thing 
pointing  at  such  an  attempt  ? Where 
was  there  any  thing  stated  on  his  part 
like  a dislike  to  the  Constitution  of 
his  country,  any  thing  short  of  the 
most  implicit  admiration  and  attach- 
ment to  it  ? He  was  accused,  because 
persons  met  at  his  house  in  January  to 
read  certain  newspapers,  the  Black 
Dwarf,  or  the  Black  Book,  as  some 
called  it,  the  Manchester  Observer, 
and  the  Spirit  of  the  Union.  What  did 
the  Jury  know  of  these  newspapers  ? 
what  evidence  was  there  that  they  con- 
tained any  thing  at  all  wrong  ? He 
knew  nothing  of  them  ; they  might  be 
the  best  or  the  worst  in  the  world. 
Supposing  they  were  bad,  they  had 
been  given  up  on  the  10th  of  January. 
He  surely  thought  that  this  was  was- 
ting the  time  of  the  Jury. 

The  next  charge  was  for  publishing 
and  posting  up  a treasonable  Address. 
He  agreed  implicitly  in  the  description 
given  of  it ; it  was  an  improper,  trea-  ' 
sonable,  and  detestable  Address.  But 
where  was  the  evidence  that  his  client 
had  any  share  in  its  composition  and 
posting  up?  When,  after  an  investi- 
gation of  several  months,  this  trial 
was  so  pompously  announced,  he  ne- 
ver doubted  that  we  were  now  to  deal 
with  the  persons  who  had  made  the 
Address,  and  with  some  members  of 
the  provisional  government  who  dic- 
tated it.  As  to  his  client,  there  was 
not  the  shadow  of  proof,  or  attempt 
to  prove,  that  he  ever  even  saw  it. 
There  was  nothing  more  than  evidence 
of  its  being  seen  and  posted  up  in 
Strathaven.  Among  numerous  wit- 
nesses, some  had,  and  some  had  not 
seen  it,  so  that  it  probably  remained 
up  a very  short  time  j and  yet,  because 
the  prisoner  might  by  chance  have 
seen  this  Address,  they  were  called  up- 
on to  believe  that  his  conduct  was  un- 
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der  its  dictation.  He  would  never 
cease  to  call  it  a most  criminal  and 
treasonable  Address  ; but  because  that 
Address  was  framed  in  one  town, 
and  posted  up  in  another,  was  a man 
in  that  other,  who  is  never  proved  to 
have  even  seen  it,  to  be  considered  as 
the  author  ? 

There  was  a charge  of <c  purchasing 
and  providing  arms,  in  order  to  attack 
the  soldiers  of  the  King,  and  to  make 
war  against  the  King/'  The  utmost 
that  was  proved  under  this  head  was, 
that  some  persons  had  assembled  one 
night  at  the  prisoner’s  house,  when  he 
was  absent,  and  committed  certain 
outrages  ; and  that  on  another  day, 
ten,  twelve,  or  at  most  fourteen  men, 
had  marched  in  a certain  way  upon  the 
road,  while  the  prisoner,  subject  to 
their  power,  certainly  went  unwilling- 
ly along  with  them.  This  was  the 
war  against  the  King — this  was  the 
parading  with  arms.  There  were 
charges  in  the  indictment  for  drilling, 
and  for  attempting  to  seduce  the  sol- 
diers of  the  King ; but  not  a shadow 
of  proof  to  substantiate  these  charges. 
Mr  M.  complained  of  the  hardship 
under  which  he  had  laboured,  in  not 
having  seen  the  precise  charges,  noreven 
the  declaration  of  the  prisoner,  as  he 
would  have  done  by  the  law  of  Scot- 
land ; perhaps  he  had  injured  his  client 
by  procuring  the  rejection  of  that  de- 
claration, but  he  had  been  obliged  to 
proceed  upon  such  conjecture  as  cir- 
cumstances allowed. 

Mr  M.  now  entered  at  some  length 
into  an  illustration  of  the  law  of  trea- 
son. This,  w'hich  had  before  been 
vague,  was  limited  by  the  statute  of 
Edward  III.  to  compassing  the  death 
of  the  King,  Queen,  or  heir,  and  to 
levying  war  against  the  King;  u but 
he  must  be  probably  attainted  by  open 
deed  by  people  of  his  condition.” 
Lord  Coke  had  justly  called  the  Par- 
liament which  passed  this  Act  “ a 
blessed  Parliament,”  and  he  had  ex- 
pressed the  strongest  indignation  a- 


gainst  those  Judges  who  impaired  the 
statute  by  introducing  constructive 
treasons.  He  called  these  “ damnable 
and  damned  opinions.”  These  were 
strong  words,  especially  from  a manof 
his  station  and  gravity  ; but  they  were 
not  too  strong  ; because  he  who  per- 
verted this  great  law,  committed  acrime, 
compared  to  which  any  common  trea- 
son or  murder  might  be  considered  as 
small.  To  constitute  treason,  thee, 
there  must  be  an  intention  to  killer 
levy  war  against  the  King,  and  there 
must  be  an  overt  act  proving  that 
intention.  No  doubt  must  be  left  on 
the  minds  of  any  of  the  Jury,  that  the 
prisoner  had  that  state  of  malignant 
mind,  throwing  off  his  allegiance,  and 
either  levying  war  or  compassing  the 
King’s  death.  This  state  of  mind 
must  be  known  by  an  overt  act, 
guarded  from  construction,  and  conjec- 
ture, and  suspicion.  The  bare  fact 
must  come  in  such  a manner,  as  irre- 
sistibly to  lead  the  minds  of  person 
of  his  condition,  a fair  and  honest  Jury, 
to  this  conclusion.  If  they  were  not 
satisfied,  they  were  guilty  of  a crime 
more  heinous  and  atrocious  than  lie 
would  mention,  if  they  should  find 
him  guilty.  After  the  most  anxious 
search,  he  could  never  find  a trial 
for  Treason  at  all  like  this.  Was  there 
a conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the 
Sovereign  ? was  there  an  attempt  to 
seize  his  garrisons  ? was  there  an  at- 
tack made  with  a great  armed  array  1 
The  utmost  of  the  statement  is,  not 
that  he  put  up  the  placard,  not  that 
he  knew  the  people  who  put  it  up, 
not  that  he  is  proved  to  have  read 
it,  but  that  he  and  some  others,  in  a 
small  village  in  this  county,  seem  to 
have  gone  so  many  miles  on  the  road, 
and  then  they  turned  back.  He  could 
hardly  believe  he  was  addressing  them 
upon  a charge  of  seducing  soldiers, 
levying  war,  and  forming  this  traitor- 
ous hand-bill  and  provisional  govern- 
ment. There  was  merely  evidence 
that  persons  met  at  his  house, 
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lout  any  violence  committed  while 
was  present.  Could  the  Jury, 
inst  their  souls,  their  oaths,  and 
sciences,  put  it  to  their  breasts  that 
jaw  this  proclamation,  when  there 
not  a tittle  of  evidence  bringing 
lirectly  against  him?  Never  was 
ison  or  law  more  strained,  than  in  an 
rmpt  to  obtain  their  verdict  on  a 
• und  which  would  make  the  life  of 
ry  person  as  unsafe  as  in  the  most 
ortunate  times.  There  may  have 
*n  a great  treason — there  may  have 
;n  a provisional  government;  if  so, let 
lof  be  adduced  ; but  here  there  was 
thing  of  the  kind. 

Mr  Murray  now  proceeded  to  re- 
trk  on  the  testimony  of  some  parli- 
lar  witnesses.  James  Thomson  had 
en  brought  to  prove,  that  he  heard 
knocking  and  a hammering.  The  in- 
rence,MrM.supposed,  was,  that  they 
ere  knocking  and  hammering  arms, 
n the  trial  of  a mouse  would  this  be 
;ld  as  evidence  ? We  are  going  to 
it  the  worst  possible  interpretation 
i every  thing,  and  because  they  had 
ot  a noise,  to  believe  they  had  got  a 
aitorous  conspiracy.  Was  this  evi- 
ence  to  affect  a man’s  life  ? He  was 
ife  from  a thousand  such  points  ; it 
as  only  important  as  shewing  that 
lere  was  nothing  so  trifling,  but  some 
lvioua  neighbours  would  put  unchari- 
ible  constructions  upon.  After  this, 
behoved  the  Jury  to  examine  scru- 
ulously  all  the  attempts  made  to  bias 
hem.  The  same  witness,  when  exa- 
mined to  prove  the  prisoner’s  coming 
ut,  said  that  he  held  his  sword  down  ; 
n cross-examination,  that  he  seemed 
owncast.  There  was  certainly  evi- 
ence  that  he  came  out  that  day,  and 
roceeded  with  these  people  along  the 
oad  for  a certain  distance.  He  goes 
rom  Strathaven  a certain  way  upon 
he  road.  Mr  M.  trusted  he  should  be 
tble  to  prove  the  compulsion  under 
vhich  he  acted.  Could  it  be  doubted 
hat  compulsion  might  be  employed  ? 


One  witness  had  been  seized  the  night 
before  and  closely  guarded.  In  the  day 
time,  an  attempt  to  escape  would  be 
much  more  difficult,  especially  in  a 
person  of  a certain  age.  There  was 
no  ground  of  law  orcomtnon  sense,  on 
which  it  could  be  said  that  this  re- 
straint might  not  continue  during 
the  whole  of  the  eight  miles  that  he 
accompanied  them.  It  could  not 
be  expected  that  the  proof  of  com- 
pulsion should  be  made  out  on  every 
step  on  the  road.  He  accompanies 
these  persons,  not  a band  of  rebels 
carrying  on  war — not  going  on  with 
any  disorderly  and  improper  attempts, 
or  doing  any  crime  in  his  presence.  Yet 
he  went,  even  on  the  evidence  of  the 
Crown,  dejected  and  unwilling.  He 
had  not  attended  a meeting  held  on 
the  Monday,  not  far  from  his  residence. 
Mr  M.  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
every  meeting,  at  which  he  was  present, 
had  been  conducted  in  a much  more 
orderly  manner  than  when  he  was  ab- 
sent. There  was  the  evidence  of  a Mrs 
Hamilton  to  a speech  made  the  evening 
before,  expressing  approbation  of  trea- 
sonable designs,  and  intention  to  ac- 
company the  party  ; but  this  witness 
had  a brother  who  had  fled  the  coun- 
try, and  who,  she  might  hope,  would 
be  left  unmolested,  after  the  law  had 
been  satisfied  with  other  victims.  It 
appears  that  during  the  whole  of  the 
march,  Wilson  had  advised  returning, 
and  on  the  first  opportunity  that  of- 
fered, away  he  goes.  To  a person  at 
Kilbride,  he  expressed  a wish  that  it 
should  be  said  he  was  there  on  busi- 
ness ; this  Mr  M.  imputed  to  a desire 
to  screen  his  companions,  who  were 
relations  or  intimate  associates. 

Several  witnesses  were  now  produ- 
ced on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff. 

' On  the  following  day  Mr  Murray 
resumed.  In  consequence  of  the  eva- 
sion of  the  other  persons  engaged,  he 
was  deprived  of  his  natural  witnessef, 
and  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  by- 
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standers,  for  what  they  had  merely  no- 
ticed and  overheard.  He  had  been 
obliged  to  bring  forward  the  witness’s 
sister,  and  admitted  that  the  relation- 
ship impaired  her  evidence.  The  Jury 
must  allow  for  his  disadvantageous  si- 
tuation, while  the  Crown,  by  granting 
a pardon,  could  induce  any  individual 
to  become  King’s  evidence.  But  there 
had  been  enough  proved,  to  shew 
that  his  client  was  under  the  influence 
of  fear.  A person  had  said  to  him  as 
he  left  his  house : James,  this  is  a bad 
job  ; to  which  he  answered.  It  is ; 
but  I will  get  out  of  it  as  soon  as  I 
can.  This  fear  ho  ought  to  have  re- 
sisted : but  all  men  had  not  that  cou» 
rage,  and  was  a man  to  be  made 
guilty  of  Treason,  because  he  was  not 
a hero  ? The  learned  counsel  then  went 
over  at  great  length  the  consideration  of 
the  law  of  treason,  and  instanced  nume- 
rous trials,  in  none  of  which,  nor  in  any 
that  he  knew  of,  were  the  circumstan- 
ces at  all  similar  to  the  present.  He 
again  commented  also  on  the  particui 
iars  of  the  case. 

Much  stress  had  been  laid  on  the 
circumstance  that  the  party  carried 
out  a flag,  on  which  was  written, 
“ Scptjand  free  or  a desart.”  Was  the 
Jury  to  consider  persons  bearing  such 
a flag  as  guilty  of  a treasonable  con-, 
spiracy  ? Was  that  an  opinion  which 
any  man  was  not  entitled  to  act  on  \ 
?•  It  is  an  opinion  which  I openly 
avow  bpfpre  yoij,  and  I trust  it  is  the 
opinion  of  every  honest  and  worthy  man 
throughout  fhe  country.  I say  it  is 
not  merely  the  opinion  of  persons 
speaking  with  warmth  and  heat  on  the 
occasion,  but  it  must  be  the  opinion  of 
every  sound  and  reflecting  mind,  of 
every  person  who  has  studied  our  his- 
tory, or  compared  it  with  that  of  every 
pther  country.  Is  it  our  soil,  pur  cli- 
mate, our  rocks,  our  marshes,  that 
prevent  this  country  from  beiqg  any 
thing  but  a desart,  with  all  the  disad- 
vantages of  a miserable  climate,  remqtp 


from  the  rest  of  the  world  ? Was  it  not 
at  the  period  of  the  Revolution  visited 
with  famines  that  swept  away  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  the  people? 
What,  Gentlemen,  can  it  be  now,  that 
produces  the  wealth,  riches,  and  im- 
provement around  you ; the  cultivatioa 
of  the  vales,  the  verdure  which  adorns 
your  mountains ; all  that  traffic  th*t 
adorns  and  enlivens  your  rivers,  bat 
the  course  of  a free  government  esta- 
blished among  you  ? And  whenever 
that  free  government  is  lost,  that  will 
cease  to  be  its  state : that  must  be  tbe 
sentiment  of  yoq  all,  and  of  every  re- 
flecting man  in  the  country.  No  doubt 
the  best  sentiments  may  be  abused; 
but  because  a sentiment  which  is  right, ; 
and  ought  to  be  nearest  the  breast  of 
every  person,  was  put  on  a flag,  did 
that  prove  that  the  persons  holding  it 
were  traitors,  and  intending  to  destroy 
the  country  altogether 

VVe  regret  that  our  limits  do  notal- 
low us  to  follow  the  learned  counsel 
through  a speech  which  occupied  se- 
veral hours,  or  even  to  touch  the  nu- 
merous cases  adduced  in  support  of 
his  client.  He  finally  warned  the  Jury 
against  being  biassed  by  the  able  argu- 
ments and  authoritative  assertions  which 
they  would  hear  from  his  learned  anta- 
gonist. He  insisted  there  was  clear  proof 
of  his  client  having  acted  under  tbe 
influence  of  fear  and  constraint.  He 
did  not  wish  to  appeal  to  their  com- 
passion. He  might  have  brought  tbe 
daughter  of  the  prisoner  as  a witness ; 
but  the  case  would  have  been  too  cruel, 
when  a father’s  life  was  concerned,  and 
it  might  have  been  an  undue  attempt 
to  bia9  their  minds.  He  called  oa 
them  merely  to  act  as  honest  men,  al- 
ways remembering  that  if  there  re- 
mained in  their  minds  a shadow  of 
doubt,  they  were  bound  to  acquit. 

Serjeant  Hullock,  in  reply,  said  it 
was  his  duty  to  recall  the  attention  of 
the  Jury  to  the  real  law  and  facts  of 
the  case,  which  had  been  studiously 
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withheld  by  the  learned  counsel  on 
the  other  side,  during  the  countless 
hours  through  which  he  had  addressed 
them.  The  learned  gentleman  had  apo  ] 
logized  for  the  short  time  he  had  to 
prepare.  There  appeared  little  room 
indeed  for  such  an  apology,  after 
speeches  of  suth  extraordinary  length, 
and  after  he  had  brought  forward  al- 
most every  thing  to  be  found  in  the 
books,  except  the  law  applicable  to  the 
particular  case. 

Mr  Hullock  denied  the  charge  of 
useless  prolixity,^  or  of  obscurity  in 
the  indictment.  It  had  been  framed  on 
the  model  of  that  of  Watson,  the  pro- 
duction of  lawyers  for  whom  no  pane- 
gyric could  be  too  high.  The  use  of 
an  indictment  was  not  to  perplex  the 
opposite  party,  but  to  assist  him  in 
meeting,  by  evidence  and  argument,  the 
facts  charged;  If  any  of  these  were 
omitted  in  the  indictment,  they  could 
not  be  introduced  into  the  trial.  For 
this  reason,  it  might  be  necessary  to 
introduce  charges  into  the  indictment, 
which  they  were  not  able*  perhaps, 
though  they  had  expected  it,  to  sup- 
port  at  the  trial. 

The  learned  counsel  then  entered  at 
large  into  the  law  of  treason,  and  en- 
deavoured to  prove  from  the  highest 
authorities,  given  on  a succession  of 
trials,  that  any  body  of  men  coming 
forth,  with  the  intention  of  effecting 
by  force  a change  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  country,  however  insignificant 
in  numbers,  however  devoid  of  disci- 
pline, though  without  arms,  nay, 
though  naked  as  they  were  born,  Were 
levying  war. 

The  learned  counsel  now  entered  on 
the  facts  of  the  case.  He  alluded  to 
the  proclamation  posted  up  at  Glas-i 
gow  ; to  the  consequence  which  im- 
mediately followed,  of  the  opera- 
tive inhabitants  striking  work,  and 
parading  the  streets  in  the  military 
atep.  The  Address  was  then  brought 
down  to  Strathaven.  He  cared  not 
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how  lorig  it  was  posted  up,  or  everi 
if  it  was  posted  up  at  all ; but  when 
work  was  struck  at  Strathaven,  and 
the  place  was  thrown  into  the  same 
tumultuary  state  as  Glasgow  had  been, 
could  there  be  a doubt,  that  this  was 
in  consequence  of  the  same  Address? 
Mr  H.  then  proceeded  as  follows  : 
Now,  Gentlemen,  let  us  see  what 
anterior  steps  had  taken  place  at  Strath- 
aven. I am  now  separating  the  case 
of  the  prisoner  from  the  case  of  thein^ 
dividuals  there  concerned,  because  it 
will  be  important,  in  the  first  place,  to 
ascertain  whether  any  individuals  were 
guilty  of  High  Treason  i because,  if 
the  party  in  general,  of  fourteen  o f 
fifteen,  exclusive  of  Wilson,  were  not 
guilty  of  High  Treason,  I could  not 
expedt  you  to  believe  Wilson  was — 
therefore  let  Us  go  by  steps,  and  con- 
sider whether  these  nien  were  of  were 
not  guilty  of  High  Treason,  and  the 
way  to  do  that,  is  to  see  what  was  the 
intention  with  which  they  marched  out 
of  that  place.  It  appears  that,  on  the 
evening,  late  at  night,  of  Wednesday, 
a message  reached  this  person  5 it  api 
pears  by  the  evidence  of  Brownlow^ 
who,  by  the  bye,  was  costive  enough, 
that  a man  came  to  Wilson's,  he,  Brown- 
low,  being  in  the  next  room,  being  a 
watchmaker,  who  sometimes  employ- 
edhimself  in  working  atmaking  stock- 
ings at  Wilson's.  It  appeals  this  man 
Came  there ; that  he  wished  Wilson  to 
go  up.  WilsoU  said,  “ No,  the  night  is 
wet,  I will  not  go."  He  did  not  hear 
any  thing  more  \ he  did  not  know  the 
place  well  enough  to  go,  but  he  went 
into  the  room,  and  Wilson  was  gone  ? 
he  then  left  the  place.  It  appears  b^ 
the  evidence  of  one  of  the  Steeles,  that 
he  went  down  to  Wilson's  that  night, 
where  there  Was  a congregatloU  of 
men ; the  room  was  crowded~it  was 
full — it  was  as  full  as  it  could  well  hold ; 
and  he  described  the  party  as  being 
twenty  or  thirty.  Wilson  asked  him 
if  he  had  heard  the  news ; he  said  what 
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news  ? — the  great  news  from  Glas- 
ow  ; the  people  were  up,  and  their 
rethren  were  expected  to  join  them. 
You  will  find,  on  perusing  your  notes, 
and  paying  attention  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  evidence,  that  a party  had 
marched  out  long  before  that,  similar 
in  size,  and  similarly  armed.  The  news 
arrived  abruptly,  and  unexpectedl  y per- 
haps ; it  became,  therefore,  necessary 
that  a party  should  immediately  set 
about  arming  themselves  ; they  want- 
ed nothing  but  arms — in  point  of  mind, 
disposition,  and  temper,  every  thing 
was  right — their  hearts  were  rightly 
placed  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and 
spoils.  They  immediately  detached  a 
party  to  get  arms.  The  following  facts 
are  also  proved  by  the  testimony  of  John 
Thompson,  who  was  the  only  witnesson 
whom  my  learned  friend  employed  any 
observations : He  said  he  was  called 
only  to  prove  a noise,  and  he  talked 
about  the  trial  of  a mouse  ; and,  ha- 
ving done  with  that  witness,  he  for- 
got any  more  of  our  case  last  night. 
Thompson  goes  down  there  at  eleven 
at  night,  and  the  windows  are  screen- 
ed. What  does  he  do  ? He  overhears 
a noise  ; what  noise  ? the  chopping  of 
wood  ; and  then  it  came  out,  that  W il- 
son  sometimes  burnt  wood  in  hishouse, 
and,  therefore,  he  was  chopping  wood, 
before  he  went  to  bed,  for  the  fire  in 
the  morning.  But  what  were  all  the 
people  doing  in  the  house  ? Is  it  ne- 
cessary to  have  twenty  or  thirty  people 
to  assist  you  to  split  wood  ? But  there 
was  a debate — a loud  discussion  ; a 
discussion  which  may  be  considered, 
and  so  it  ought  to  be,  a grave  discus- 
sion, before  they  enter  on  this  scheme. 
But  the  party  left  Wilson's  house  about 
eleven  o’clock  ; the  noise  ceased ; they 
returned  about  one  ; the  noise  recom- 
menced. Where  had  they  been  du- 
ring this  interval  ? The  occasion  was 
urgent ; they  w anted  arms ; their  bre- 
thren of  Glasgow  were  waiting  for 
them  ; they  wrere  to  march  the  next 


morning  ; active  operations  in  the  field 
were  to  be  undertaken  on  the  follow- 
ing  day.  Where,  then,  were  those  in- 
dividuals who  left  Wilson's  house  be- 
tween  ten  and  eleven  o’clock  at  night? 
Ask  Farey.  Farey  was  seized  in  hi* 
father’s  house ; he  was  urged  out ; 
and  you  will  see,  Gentlemen,  from  the 
manner  in  which  Farey  was  taken  care 
of,  was  surrounded  by  these  men.  Yon 
will,  by  and  bye,  see  the  difference  in 
the  mode  of  guarding  men  who  go  by 
compulsion,  from  that  observed  when 
men  go  freely  and  voluntarily.  Farey 
was  placed  between  two  men,  and  three 
pikemen  before,  and  three  young  men 
behind  him — that  looked  like  restraint; 
where  a man  is  not  to  be  restrained, 
they  put  him  three  or  four  yards  is 
the  rear.  Now,  Gentlemen,  there  yon 
have  a different  mode  of  applying  force, 
where  the  parties  really  mean  to  apply 
force.  Farey  was  their  man,  not  their 
man  in  heart,  but  he  was  their  man  by 
force,  by  restraint  ; and,  in  point  of 
fact,  he  w*as  forced  along  w ith  them  is 
the  way  which  he  has  described.  Wbat 
do  they  do  ? At  the  first  house  they 
go  to,  they  procure  a gun.  The  next 
house,  I think,  they  go  to,  they  want  a 
man  from.  The  old  man  in  the  house 
says,  “ We  have  no  man  here ; weha?c 
only  our  own  family,” — the  womes 
scream,  and  the  party  go  on.  The 
next  house  is  the  house  of  Alexander, 
I think  ; and  theyattack  both  thefore- 
door  and  the  back-door.  The  peopleare 
armed  ; they  do  not  stir  ; and  the  man 
says  to  his  son,  “ The  gun  is  charged, 
you  had  better  give  it  them.”  “ No,  l 
will  not.”  Y on  had  better.”  Then  they 
begin  to  break  the  windows,  and  fire 
shots,  to  shew  they  are  prepared.  Tbe 
consequence  of  that  was,  that  young 
Alexander  handed  out  a gun  to  them. 
They  go  on  ; it  was  a matter  of  ur- 
gency ; the  following  day  was  to  be  a 
grand  day  ; they  go  on  from  house  to 
house,  und  ransack  five  or  six  house?- 
Now,  I pray  you,  Gentlemen,  teU 
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if  you  can — I would  ask,  in  point  of 
fact,  any  man,  and  I defy  the  wit  of 
any  man  to  tell  me,  for  what  earthly 
purpose  these  arms  were  borrowed  in 
the  way,  and  under  the  circumstances 
that  they  were  that  night — is  it,  in 
point  of  fact,  I say,  Gentlemen,  with- 
in the  scope  of  common  sense,  and  a 
email  portion,  too,  will  be  requisite,  a 
'very  small  portion — is  it  within  the 
compass  of  common  sense,  for  any  man 
to  devise  a reason  why  these  men  of 
Strathaven  should  rob  the  house  of  that 
unfortunate  man  at  that  hour  of  the 
night,  to  seize  the  fire-arms,  in  the  man- 
ner I have  alluded  to  ? They  then  go 
to  the  house  of  a merchant  of  the  name 
of  Cochrane  ; they  tell  him  they  are 
disappointed  ; they  expected  to  find 
sixteen  guns  ; they  seize  one  from  him, 
and  get  seven  pounds  weight  of  gun- 
powder, and  twelve  Hints.  For  what 
purpose  were  those  procured  ? Was  it 
for  the  purpose  of  marching  upon  this 
road  ? Was  it  for  the  purpose  of  ena- 
bling them  to  have  a grand  field  or  pa- 
rade day  in  Strathaven  ? Was  that  the 
cause  ? Is  it  possible  that  men  of  un- 
derstanding are  to  be  gulled  by  such 
observations  as  these  ? It  is  not  pos- 
sible. 

What  is  next  done?  They  return 
about  one  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
What  do  they  do  ? where  do  they  go  ? 
They  go  to  Mr  Wilson’s  house,  and 
ground  their  arms.  In  point  of  fact, 
they  lodge  the  plunder  of  the  night 
there.  They,  or  another  party,  again 
go  out, — for  there  are  two  parties,  you 
recollect, — another  party  go  out  and 
perform  the  same  operation.  Then,  in 
the  morning,  by  break  of  day,  five  or 
six  men  are  going  into  the  back-door 
of  Mr  Wilson’s,  with  guns.  Where  is 
Mr  Watson,  the  standard-bearer  of 
this  armed  band  ?— -this  loyal  band,  for 
they  are  going  to  assist  the  King — 
where  is  Mr  Watson  ? — waving  the 
flag  at  the  door.  They  had  no  drum, 
but  waving  a flag  is  as  much  as  beat- 
ing a drum.  He  was  waving  his  flag 


at  the  door  $ well,  but  then  he  went 
in  finally,  and  they  all  came  out. 

Let  us  stay  to  inquire  for  a moment 
what  this  flag  contains.  On  the  one 
side  “ The  Strathaven  Union,  1819.,> 
Then  this  Union  had  subsisted  some 
time  in  Strathaven,  or  it  was  a false 
date  ; but  surely  loyal  men  like  these 
would  not  put  a false  date  on  their 
banner.  Is  it  not  then  certain  that 
this  Union,  composed  of  the  sort  of 
materials  emitted  from  that  house  this 
morning,  had  existed  for  several  months 
before?  Js  it  not  clear  (Strathaven 
Union,  1819)  their  hearts  were  will- 
ing? They  waited  the  occasion,  and  the 
occasion,  unfortunately  for  that  unfor- 
tunate man,  occurred  on  the  5th  of 
April.  “ Scotland  free  or  a desart”— - 
I seek  not  to  inquire  into  the  feelings 
or  politics  of  any  man,  to  me  they 
are  totally  immaterial  as  they  are  to 
you,  but  I ask  you.  Gentlemen,  what 
construction  you  will  put  upon  that 
motto  ? what  construction  you,  sitting 
under  the  sanction  and  obligation  of 
an  oath,  to  administer  the  law  accord- 
ing to  the  facts  of  the  case,  will  feel 
disposed  to  put  upon  that  motto?  Will 
you  consider  that  that  means  any  thing 
about  vales,  and  hills,  and  verdure,  and 
ships,  and  navigation,  and  commerce  ? 
If  you  do,  I only  say  that  I differ  with 
you  ; but  that  is  no  matter,  you  may, 
notwithstanding,  be  right ; but  I appeal 
to  you,  whether  youcan  understand  that 
in  any  other  way  than  that  construc- 
tion which  is  to  be  drawn  from  the 
language  of  that  document,  and  that 
document  alone  ? 

Well,  Gentlemen,  they  march  out 
from  Strathaven,  what  do  they  do  then? 
one  or  two  of  them  is  still  unarmed, 
and  therefore  it  is  material,  for  the 
purposeof  qualifyingthemselves  forthe 
expedition,  to  seize  another  gun  if  they 
can.  They  attempted  Gavin  Cooper's, 
asturdy  old  Scotchman ; he  said,“  I will 
not  do  it they  then  clapped  their 
muskets  to  his  breast,  and  astounded 
his  man  and  maid ; but  he  stuck  to  it, 
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and  at  last  they  struck  off.  That  may 
be  an  argument  against  their  being 
traitors,  because  they  were  cowards, 
but  they  went  away  without  effecting 
their  purpose.  This  was  after  they  left 
Strathaven. 

Then  it  is  said,  they  marched  eight 
or  ten  miles  on  the  road,  but  then  no- 
body knows,  there  is  no  evidence  what 
became  of  them  afterwards  j but  we 
will  take  it  in  the  most  favourable  way 
for  the  argument  of  the  other  side. 
At  Kilbride  they  separated — did  they 
so  ? is  there  no  reason  for  their  separa- 
ting? Gentlemen,  when  you,  and  when 
other  men  come  into  a Court  of  Jus- 
tice, it  is  not  expected  you  should 
leave  your  common  sense  at  the  door. 
Was  it  not  clear  from  the  informa- 
tion they  had  on  the  road,  that  all  was 
quiet  and  tranquil  at  this  place,  and 
that  the  news  they  had  received  the 
night  before  was  incorrect  ? and  there- 
fore these  fifteen  men  could  not  expect 
to  come  here  and  do  any  thing  against 
the  military,  or  the  peaceful  part  of 
Glasgow.  Is  it  not  clear  that  some- 
thing or  other  came  across  their  minds 
which  rendered  their  further  prosecu- 
ting that  expedition  preposterous,  ab- 
surd, and  ridiculous  ? 

Now,  Gentlemen,  I pray  you,  was 
there  an  insurrection,  accompanied  by 
force?  Does  the  seizing  of  guns — does 
the  marching  out  from  this  place  with 
abanner,under  these  circumstances — do 
all  these  circumstances  shew  an  insur- 
rection, or  do  they  not  ? If  they  do, 
about  which  I shall  not  waste  a single 
observation  to  you,  for  what  purpose 
was  it,  in  the  language  of  Mr  Justice 
Foster— -in  the  language  of  Lord  Hale 
—in  the  language  of  every  learned 
Judge  who  has  tried  and  discussed 
questions  of  this  sort — quo  animot  with 
what  intention,  with  what  design,  for 
what  purpose,  did  these  unfortunate, 
deluded  men  march  from  Strathaven  ? 
Was  it  for  any  private  object  of  their 
own  ? was  it  to  advise  or  vindicate  any 


private  quarrel  ? was  it  to  do  any  in^ 
sulated  act  ? No— none  has  been  point- 
ed  at  in  evidence,  and  none  but  that  to 
which  I have  adverted  has  been  sug- 
gested on  the  other  side  ? because, 
surely,  to  tell  you  that  this  man  might 
be  marching  out  to  assist  government, 
is  too  idle — I mean  no  disrespect  to 
the  gentleman  on  the  other  side— be 
must  make  the  best  of  bad  materials; 
but  it  is  too  preposterous,  too  absurd 
for  one  moment  to  indulge  in  any  hy- 
pothesis of  that  kind.  Then  if  they 
went  out  for  a general  purpose,  I say, 
in  point  of  law,  by  all  these  authori- 
ties, it  was  a levying  of  war. 

Then  the  next  question  is,  if  I have 
succeeded  in  convincing  you,-  and  if  I 
have  not,  I shall  not  be  sorry  for  it; 
but  if  I have  succeeded  in  stating  cor- 
rectly the  evidence  before  you,  in  my 
judgment  it  must  appear  there  was  a 
rising  and  insurrection,  and  that  for  a 
general  purpose,  and  that  there  was  a 
levying  of  war  in  some  persons — then 
was  that  unhappy  man  at  the  bar  im- 
plicated, involved  in  that  proceeding, 
or  not  ? Gentleman,  I admit,  if  it  shall 
be  made  out  clearly  to  your  satisfac- 
tion, that  that  man  was  acting  under 
the  influence  of  force — if  what  he  did 
at  that  time  was  the  result  of  personal 
terror — a well-founded  personal  terror 
or  apprehension  for  his  personal  safety 
— if,  in  point  of  fact,  you  shall  be  or 
opinion  that  that  apprehension  conti- 
nued throughout  the  whole  of  the  line 
of  march  from  Strathaven  to  Kilbride, 
at  which  place  he  appeared  to  be, — if 
you  should  be  of  opinion  that  the  fear 
continued  throughout  the  whole  of 
that  time,  and  if  that  was  the  first  and 
the  earliest  opportunity  he  had  of  ma- 
king his  escape  from  that  force,  and 
he  availed  himself  of  it  as  early  as  he 
could,  I admit  distinctly  and  unequi- 
vocally that  that  i*  an  answer  to  this 
charge. 

Then  let  us  see  what  are  the  facts  of 
the  case,  as  applied  to  Wilson.  Wik 
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son’s  house  appears  to  have  been  the 
rendezvous  of  all  these  parties^— the 
meetings  take  place  at  his  house — he  is 
the  person  to  whom  the  message  from 
Glasgow  is  sent— he  is  the  person, 
in  point  of  fact,  at  whose  house  all  the 
consultations  and  deliberations  of  the 
preceding  night  take  place,  and  which 
terminated  in  these  nocturnal  disorders 
and  seizures  to  which  I have  alluded. 
It  is  somewhat  surprising,  if  I may 
Venture  to  judge  of  you  by  myself — I 
should  think  it  surprising  if  ten  or 
twelve  traitors  should  come  into  my 
house  and  begin  to  make  it  the  head- 
quarters, the  place  in  which  they  were 
to  consult  and  deliberate  in  their  trea- 
sons— that  they  should  go  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and  return  in  the 
morning  with  afrms — -that  they  should 
on  the  following  day  march  out  from 
my  house,  1 being  a loyal  subject*  with 
colours  flying,  armed  as  these  men 
were  armed— Is  that,  I appeal  to  your 
knowledge  of  life — I appeal  to  your 
understandings,  whether  a supposition 
of  that  sort  is  not  so  monstrous,  so 
preposterous,  as  to  be  altogether  un- 
. worthy  of  belief  ? Is  it,  1 pray  you, 
within  the  scope  of  human  proba- 
bility ? is  it  a thing  which  is  likely 
to  have  happened  ? and  I ask  you  . 
what  you  would  have  thought  of  it  ? 
Would  not  you  have  sent  for  the  civil 
power  ? would  not  you  have  reasoned 
with  them,  and  have  said,  Why,*  on 
what  ground  of  impudence  and  auda- 
city have  you  dared  to  come  here  to 
make  my  house  a den  of  thieves,  when 
you  know  I am  a loyal  man  ? You  know 
you  are  preparing  for  acts  of  treason 
and  revenge  ; therefore  go  to  your 
proper  associates,  men  who  are  mixed 
with  you  in  the  enterprize.  Would  not 
that  have  been  the  language  of  loyalty  ? 
Was  that  the  language  of  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar?  Was  that  the  language — 
would  that  have  been  the  language  of 
a loyal  man  ? If  it  would,  did  Mr  Wil- 
son adopt  it?  was  that  his  conductor 


% 

his  argument  ? If  it  was  not,  what 
then  ? — as  Mr  Wilson,  if  a loyal  man, 
would  have  adopted  a line  of  conduct 
directly  opposite  to  that  ; and  that  he 
would,  no  two  men  would  differ  in 
opinion  ; what  is  the  legitimate  and 
fair  inference  from  a line  of  procedure 
like  that  adopted  by  this  man  ? 

That  is  not  all  j you  have  the  evi- 
dence of  several  individuals  who  were 
in  the  house  the  night  before — you 
have  the  evidence  of  several  men  ; and 
I do  not  mean  to  throw  imputations 
upon  these  men  ; but  I think,  from  the 
mode  in  which  they  gave  their  testi- 
mony-^-from  the  shyness  which  some 
of  them  exhibited,  that  at  least  you 
have  not  got  more  than  is  true  from 
them.  I think  they  have  not  exag- 
gerated or  set  down  aught  in  malice 
against  Wilson.  You  have  it  in  evU 
dence  from  Shearer,  from  Steele,  and 
from  several  individuals  who  were  in 
the  house  the  night  before,  when  these 
matters  were  discussed  ; and  one  mam 
was  obliged  to  run  away,  because  he 
would  not  join  them,  to  avoid  being 
run  through  with  a pike;  I ask  you,' 
what  Wilson  thought  then  ? It  ap- 
pears the  house  was  filled  with  a con- 
gregation of  individuals  throughout  the 
night.  Five  or  six  men  were  seen  in  the 
morning  going  in  at  his  back-door; 
which  is  entered  by  a ladder  from  the 
church-yard,  a place,  therefore,  of  se- 
cret approach,  still  treating  this  house* 
as  the  head-quarters,  as  the  house  of* 
the  individual  to  take  the  command 
of  this  expedition,  or  it  was  nothing  at 
all.  Then  they  march  out.  Does  Wilson 
march  out  under  force  ? does  he  march 
out  manacled  or  guarded,  as  the  other 
man  Mr  Farey  was?  How  does  he 
march  out  ? I think  if  I have  compan  y at 
my  house,  and  1 am  the  last  person,  in- 
stead of  marching  out  five  or  six  yard* 
after  them,  1 may  shut  the  door  and 
say  I do  not  like  this ; these  fellows 
have  forced  me  as  far  as  this,  but  I do 
not  like  it*  Would  not  you  have  done 
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it,  or  would  you  hare  gone  at  all  ? I 
think  not.  Why  hide  the  sword  in  his 
hand  ? all  of  them  say  he  had  a sword  ; 
one  man  found  the  point  sharp.  “ He 
had  it  here/'  he  said  ; he  only  saw  the 
handle  ; it  is  not  likely  the  handle 
should  be  there  and  the  rest  at  home ; 
a sword  may  be  as  good  with  a wood- 
en hilt  as  with  a basket  one,  or  any 
other.  How  did  he  march  out  ? He 
marched  out,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands, 
and  stated  by  the  Glasgow  hawker, 
Rownie;  he  admits  he  marched  out  the 
last  in  the  rear ; some  say  two  or  three 
yards,  but  uniformly  they  state  Wil- 
son was  the  last  man  of  the  detach- 
ment, and  marched  out  with  a sword 
in  his  hand  in  the  manner  I have  sta- 
ted. Is  that  marching  out  because  I 
am  compelled  to  march  ? What  was 
the  compulsion  on  his  mind  ? where 
was  it  ? we  will  come  to  it  by  and  bye, 
and  then  you  will  see  what  a notable 
thing  it  was.  But  what  is  the  evidence 
of  Mrs  Hamilton,  upon  whose  veraci- 
ty repeated  attempts  were  made  last 
night,  without  success  ? and  my  learn- 
ed friend  having  recruited  himself, 
again  attacked  it  this  morning,  till  he 
exhausted  the  subject ; and  then,  in  point 
of  fact,  he  says,  she  is  the  sister  of  one 
of  these  men.  What  then  ? is  there  any 
imputation  on  her  character  or  credit  l 
You  have  that  advantage  which  is  a 
most  valuable  part  of  the  constitution, 
of  which  you  are  a part,  namely,  of 
seeing  the  witnesses  before  you — of 
seeing  their  demeanour,  and  of  having 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  whether  the 
witnesses  tell  you  the  truth,  and  no- 
thing but  the  truth,  and  the  whole 
truth  ; you  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  and  hearing  what  that  wo- 
man said.  You  heard  how  she  was 
cross-examined  ; was  there  an  imputa- 
tion attempted  on  her  character  ? The 
poor  woman  had  heard  that  an  attempt 
was  meditated  upon  her  character,  and 
she  with  that  honest  simplicity  which 
belongs  to  truth  and  integrity,  was  in- 


duced to  bring  two  certificates — ia 
that  an  objection  to  her  ? Certainly  i 
not.  But  what  attempt  has  been  made 
to  throw  any  imputation  on  that  fe- 
male? she  had  a brother  implicated— 
where  is  the  evidence  of  that  ? We 
have  the  gratuitous  assertion  of  the 
other  side,  that  she  has  a brother  who 
has  left  the  country.  I take  my  learn, 
ed  friend's  assertion  for  any  thing  out 
of  Court,  but  for  nothing  in  Court. 
What  does  that  woman  say  to  you, 
Gentlemen  ? and  if  you  believe  her 
evidence,  (and  that  you  can  disbelieve 
it,  I cannot  entertain  the  slightest  ap- 
prehension)— what  does  she  say  ? She 
was  in  the  house  on  the  morning  of 
this  presumed  force  and  restraint.  She 
was  there  among  a party  of  individuals 
congregated  for  this  expedition— she 
saw  several  persons  she  did  not  know, 
and  she  did  that  which  is  natural  to  fe- 
male curiosity,  or  any  curiosity  ; she 
says,  u Well,  James,  what  ! are  you 
going  upon  this  expedition  “ Yes.” 
Is  that  the  language  of  force — is  not 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  language  of 
a man  who  was  standing  there  as  the 
head  of,  I do  not  know  what  to  call 
them,  but  incipient  traitors — traitors 
they  were  at  that  time,  because  at  that 
time,  if  they  had  ceased,  in  point  of 
fact,  at  that  moment,  they  were  all  trai- 
tors by  the  act  of  the  preceding  night. 
But  was  not  he  set  there,  and  what 
does  he  say  ? The  arms  they  got 
during  the  night  were  the  subject  of 
complaint  by  many  of  them — they 
complain  of  their  arms  ; and  what  does 
this  man  say,  who  was  averse  to  Trea- 
son, who  was  forced  out  ? According 
to  the  other  side,  he  said,  I am  glad  of 
it ; you  ought  not  to  have  any  arms — 
arms ! what,  to  subvert  Government 
and  the  Constitution  ? No  5 “ you  may 
get  arms  in  your  progress — you  may 
get  two  muskets  at  Scott’s,  one  at 
Park-head,  one  at  Hock,  and  at  such 
a place — you  may  get  a gun  at  Mr 
Cooper's.”  They  attempted  to  do  that, 
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Now,  I pray  you  again,  ask  your- 
selves, turn  yourselves  into  yourselves, 
and  ask  your  own  minds,  whether  a 
man  who  was  about  to  be  forced  out 
on  a subject  of  this  sort  would  have 
used  that  language  on  the  eve  of  their 
departure  ? 

Well,  what  doe9  he  do  ? — He 
marches  up  the  village  along  with  these 
persons,  still  preserving  his  situation  in 
the  rear.  Does  he  just  see  them  out 
of  the  town  ? No  ; he  is  found  at  Kil- 
bride, at  a distance  of  eight  miles,  in  the 
afternoon,  and  he  goes  to  the  house 
of  a person  carrying  on  the  same  trade, 
with  whom  he  is  acquainted.  Now,  I 
beseech  you,  attend  to  the  language  and 
conduct  of  this  man  at  that  time ; and 
if  you  should  be  of  opinion  that  the 
language  and  conduct  of  this  man  at 
that  time  shewed  that  he  had  been  act- 
ing under  the  influence  of  permanent 
and  durable  force  from  the  time  of  lea- 
ving his  house  till  that  time,  I ask  you, 
in  the  name  of  all  that  is  right,  and  ho- 
nest, and  honourable,  to  acquit  him  at 
once.  He  goes  in  ; he  says  nothing. 
I throw  no  imputations  on  that  man. 
I could  make  strong  observations  on 
him.  I could  make  observations  on 
the  evidence  of  Thompson,  which 
would  affect,  to  a certain  extent,  his 
moral  character;  but  I abstain  from 
doing  it.  What  did  he  say  when  he 
went  in  ? Nothing  at  all.  He  asked 
for  a pipe.  The  man  sent  out  his 
daughter  for  a loaf,  and  then  he  went 
himself  fotr  tea.  During  this  time  did 
any  conversation  take  place  ? None 
at  all.  We  talked  about  stockings, 
and  new-invented  stockings,  panta- 
loons, and  breeches  ; but  not  a word 
about  the  party  that  passed,  except 
that  he  asked  after  the  sons  of  a man 
of  the  name  of  Fleming,  where  they 
were.  H a ving  got  an  answer  to  that,  his 
curiosity  was  gratified,  and  he  ceased 
all  further  interrogations.  I do  not 
know  how  it  is,  but  if  I had  seen  a 
party  of  that  sort,  and  seen  an  old 


friend  belongingtoit,  I shouldbave  put 
some  questions  on  the  subject,  but  none 
were  put.  Now  see  how  that  stands; 
after  he  got  his  tea,  Thompson  set  him 
up  the  lane,  or  along  the  road,  for  a 
certain  space,  about  a mile,  he  said.  In 
going  out  of  the  house,  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar  said,  “ Now,  mind,  if  I should 
be  called  to  account  for  this,  you  can 
be  a witness  that  I was  upon  business 
here.”  Now,  if  he  stated  to  us  all  that 
took  place  before,  the  only  business 
was  smoking,  eating  a roll,  and  ta- 
king tea  5 there  was  no  other  business 
he  went  through.  You  cannot  call  the 
talking  about  this  hose  business,  because 
he  was  there  by  accident.  What  did 
Thompson  say  in  reply  to  that  ? “ I 
can  say  that  you  were  here,”  negati- 
ving his  being  there  upon  business.  “If 
any  thing  happens  whereby  I should 
be  called  to  an  account,  you  will  be  a 
witness  to  prove  that  I was  upon  busi- 
ness here.”  “ I can  be  a witness  that 
you  were  here  and  he  certainly  was 
as  good  as  his  word,  because  at  least 
he  proved  yesterday  that  he  was  not 
there  upon  business.  Now,  Gentle- 
men, that  was  a species  of  dilemma  in 
which  my  learned  friend  felt  himself 
placed  by  that  sort  of  evidence.  He 
argued  in  this  way  ; says  he,  these  were 
friends  and  acquaintances  and  neigh- 
bours, he  did  not  like  to  say  a word 
about  it ; and  it  was  very  unnatural 
that  he  should.  Mark  what  he  said  to 
that  hawker  ; “ Why,  James,  this  i9  a 
bad  business.”  “ Ah,”  says  he,  “ it  is  ; 
but  I will  get  away  as  fast  as  I can.” 
He  did  not  say  a word  of  that  at 
Thompson’s.  Why  did  he  turn  off  at 
Thompson’s,  if  that  was  not  the  first 
opportunity  for  him  to  escape,  because 
they  had  encountered  peopleontheroad? 
It  was  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon-day, 
when  they  arrived  at  Kilbride,  that 
their  expectations  at  Glasgow  were  at 
an  end — that  the  foundation  of  that 
pinnacle  of  glory  which  they  anticipa- 
ted was  sapped  and  taken  from  under 
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them,  and  therefore  it  was  wise  for 
them  to  take  the  hint  and  march  off. 
What  is  that  all  to  prove  but  the  in- 
tention with  which  he  went  out  ? You 
have  it  in  evidence,  that  he  had  a 
•word,  which  he  sharpened  by  cutting 
the  point  a day  or  two  days  before  ; 
and  you  have,  moreover,  that  this  man's 
feelings  and  principles  were  of  that 
loyal  nature  and  description  which  the 
other  side  would  have  you  believe. — 
What  is  the  case  of  Mrs  Hamilton  the 
night  before,  when  she  said,  “ You 
are  an  old  reformer  ?"  What  do  you 
•ay  to  these  things  ?— -That  was  Mon- 
day night  she  was  alluding  to.  Wa9 
it  the  first  time  this  had  been  broached 
in  mind  or  contemplation  ? What  do 
yon,  an  old  reformer,  say  to  these 
things  ? What  did  he  say  ? “ Why,” 
says  he,  4*  I hope  they  will  win  it.” 

. Win  what  ? When  you  talk  of  win- 
ning, you  play  for  something  ; there 
must  be  some  stake.  When  I talk  of 
a contest,  there  must  be  some  contest 
or  emulation,  or  it  would  be  idle. 
“ Where  so  many  lives  will  be  lost.”— 
What  does  he  say  ? — f<  They  cannot 
be  lost  in  a better  cause.”  That  way 
the  cause  which  they  expected  to  win^ 
Then  it  was  a cause  in  which  he 
thought  life  and  death  might  be  at  is- 
sue ) in  which  he  thought  there  was  to 
be  a warlike  competition— a warlike 
force  ) something  which  might  entail 
upon  the  parties  certain  death  and  de- 
struction. That,  Gentlemen,  is  the 
evidence  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  ; 
and  I ask  you,  whether,  as  it  stands, 
you  can  have  any  doubt,  with  respect, 
m point  of  fact,  to  all  these  circum- 
stances necessary  to  constitute  this  of- 
fence on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar? 

The  learned  counsel  then  proceed- 
ed to  shew  the  nugatory  nature  of  the 
evidence  which  had  been  produced  for 
the  defence,  and  finally  called  for  such 
a verdict  as  the  judgment  and  con- 
sciences of  the  Jury  might  dictate. 


The  Lord  President  summed  up  tbe 
evidence  very  fully,  making  observa. 
tions  as  he  went  along. 

The  Jury  retired  for  two  hours, 
after  which  they  brought  in  a verdict 
of  Guilty  oit  the  fourth  count  of  th; 
indictment,  but  recommended  him  to 
the  clemency  Af  the  crown. 

The  Lord  President  undertook  to 
transmit  the  recommendation,  which 
was  not,  however,  acted  upon.  The 
executive,  judging  it  necessary  that  an 
example  should  be  made,  caused  the 
sentence  to  be  put  in  execution  against 
Wilson. 

July  24*,  1820. 

WHKam  M'lntyre,  Alex.  Graham, 
John  May,  Matthew  Bogle,  William 
Campbell  and  George  Allan,  were  put 
to  the  bar ; but  the  Lord  Advocate 
stated  that,  although  he  had  evidence 
against  them,  yet  as  it  did  not  appear 
that  they  were  ringleaders,  or  proper 
objects  to  make  examples  of,  he  did 
not  mean  to  produce  any.  Alexander 
Graham  had  previously  given  in  the 
plea  of  Guilty ; but  it  was  not  ac- 
cepted of. 

v 

Dumbarton,  July  26. 

The  Court,  consisting  of  the  Lord 
President,  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  Lord 
Chief  Baron,  Lord  PitmiHy,  met  here, 
and  proceeded  to  the  trial  of  Robert 
Monroe, cotton-spinner  at  Dumbarton. 
The  charge  against  this-  man  was,  for 
having  assisted  at  the  manufacture  of 
arms,  with  a view  to  their  being  em- 
ployed against  the  Ring.  The  trial 
lasted  two  days,  and  in  the  end  the 
Jury  found  a verdict  of  Not  guilty.  Mr 
J.  P.  Grant  conducted  the  defence. 
Upon  the  verdict  being  read,  theau-i 
dience  behaved  rather  indecorously/ 
in  expressing  their  satisfaction,  and 
one  person,  who  rendered  himself  con* 
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spicuous  by  cheering  and  clapping, 
was  sent  to  jail  by  the  Court.  The 
evidence  against  the  other  five  persons, 
formerly  arraigned  here,  being  similar 
to  the  first,  the  Lord  Advocate  de- 
clined prosecuting  them,  and  they  were 
all  liberated. 


Paisley,  September  1, 

The  Court  sat  here  to  try  the  pri- 
soners accused  of  stopping  the  cotton- 
works  at  Johnston  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, on  the  3d  of  April  last,  when 
John  Speirs,  a leader  on  that  occasion, 
was  put  to  the  bar.  After  a trial  of 
nearly  forty  hours,  the  Jury  found  the 
prisoner  guilty  of  striking  work  him- 
self, and  of  compelling  and  persuading 
others  to  do  so  ; but  the  Court  inform- 
ed them,  that,  as  this  only  amounted 
to  a misdemeanour,  the  verdict  could 
not  be  received  on  a trial  for  High 
Treason.  The  Jury  were  afterwards 
enclosed  three  different  times,  and  re- 
turned amended  verdicts ; their  last 
was  A ot  guiUy.  The  prisoner  was  then 
dismissed  from  the  bar.  John  Lang 
was  then  brought  to  the  bar,  but  the 
Lord  Advocate  declined  to  bring  wit- 
nesses against  him,  and  he  was  also  dis- 
charged. 

Ayr,  September  9. 

The  business  of  the  Special  Commis- 
sion was  concluded  here  this  day,  when 
Thomas  Mackay,  one  of  the  prisoners, 
retracted  his  former  plea  and  pleaded 
Guilty . The  Lord  Advocate,  consider- 
ing that  the  ends  of  justice  would  be 
sufficientlyanswered  by  the  convictions 
which  had  already  taken  place,  declined 
proceeding  against  the  remaining  three 
prisoners,  and  they  were  accordingly 
discharged.  Mr  J.  P.  Grant  acted  as 
counsel  for  the  prisoners,  both  here 
and  at  Paisley  and  Stirling. 


After  the  business  of  the  Court  was 
concluded,  the  Lord  Advocate  rose 
and  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  the 
Commission  was  now  ended,  except  in 
so  far  as  it  related  to  those  who  had 

escaped  the  hand  of  justice Bills  had 

been  found  against  no  less  than  98  in-  * 
dividuals ; of  these  51,  the  principal 
ringleaders,  had  escaped  apprehension, 
and  of  them  he  would  say,  that  if  they 
ever  presumed  again  to  shew  their 
heads,  trusting  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  Commission,  they  would  be  miser- 
ably disappointed,  as  the  proceeding 
against  such  as  had  fled  would  be  re- 
moved into  the  Court  of  Justiciary, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  out- 
lawry against  them,  which,  in  the  case 
of  treason,  wa6  tantamount  to  a ver- 
dict of  Guilty . There  had  been  only 
two  acquitted  after  trial,  and  although 
he  did  not  wish  or  intend  to  call  in 
question  any  verdict  of  a Jury,  he  must 
say  that  there  was  muchdoubtas  to  how 
far  one  of  these  acquittals  was  founded 
on  sound  principles  of  law  ; and  a cer- 
tain distinguished  individual,  who  com- 
posed one  of  that  Jury,  had  expressed 
sentiments  somewhat  similar.  Of  those 
who  remained,  there  were  24  on  whom 
capital  sentences  were  pronounced,  and 
he  was  much  afraid  that,  out  of  that 
number,  some  examples  must  of  neces- 
sity be  made.  The  remaining  21  were 
acquitted  without  trial.  The  Leanied 
Gentleman  hoped  that  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  treated  the  different  pri- 
soners would  give  satisfaction  $ and  he 
did  not  doubt  that  much  good  would 
be  derived  to  the  country  from  the  late 
trials,  as  the  picture  which  had  been 
exhibited  to  them  of  the  pure  justice 
administered  in  this  land  must  have  the 
effect  of  rendering  them  more  loyal,  by 
giving  them  a higher  idea  of  the  excel- 
lence of  the  Constitution.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  country  would  require  to  be 
looked  after,  and  for  this  salutary  su- 
perintendence he  would  trust  to  the 
vigilance  of  the  Magistracy. 
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Davison  for  Libel  in  the  Repub- 
lican, and  Deists*  Magazine. 

* 

Court  of  King's  Bench,  Oct.  23. 

This  was  an  indictment  upon  the 
prosecution  of  the  Society  for  the  Sup- 
pression of  Vice  against  the  defendant, 
a printer  in  West  Smithfield,  for  pub- 
lishing, vending,  and  uttering  certain 
profane  and  blasphemous  works,  being 
the  9th  number  of  a publication  called 
“ The  Republican  and  the  1st  num- 
ber of  another  publication,  entitled 
*f  The  Deists’  Magazine** 

Before  the  Jury  were  sworn  the  de- 
fendant rose,  and  requested  that  each 
gentleman  might  be  severally  asked, 
whether  he  was,  or  was  not,  a member 
of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of 
Vice. 

Mr  Justice  Best  declined  putting 
that  question  to  the  four  special  jury- 
men who  appeared  ; but  had  no  objec- 
tion that  it  should  be  addressed  to  the 
talesmen. 

The  question  being  put,  the  whole 
of  the  Jury  answered  it  in  the  negative. 

Mr  Gurney  opened  the  case.  The 
learned  Counsel  dwelt  upon  the  open, 
nay,  the  ostentatious  manner,  in  which 
the  most  pernicious  doctrines  were  at 
the  present  day  promulgated  ; and  in- 
sisted upon  the  absolute  necessity  of 
prosecutions,  in  order  to  protect  the 
best  interests  of  society.  He  conclu- 
ded by  reciting  the  objectionable  pas- 
sages in  the  works  impeached,  which 
were  contained  in  the  138th  page  of 
“ The  Republican,”  and  in  pages  I,  7, 
and  10,  of  “ The  Deists’  Magazine.” 
Joseph  Branscomb  and  Andrew  Fray- 
ley,  agents  of  the  Society  for  the  Sup- 
pression of  Vice,  proved  the  purchase 
of  the  books  in  question  on  the  4th 


February,  1819,  and  on  the  1st  April, 
1819. 

The  libels  were  then  put  in  and  read. 
The  passages  complained  of  are  too 
long  for  insertion.  Those  in  “ The  Re- 
publican” declared  the  existence  of  a 
just  and  equitable  code  of  laws  to  be 
incompatible  with  the  existence  of  the 
Christian  religion  ; and  those  in  M The 
Deists’  Magazine ” proposed  to  refute 
the  falsehoods,  absurdities,  and  irapos- 
sibilities  set  forth  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. 

The  defendant  said,  that,  for  want 
of  means  to  employ  either  Counsel  or 
Solicitor,  he  pleaded  for  himself.  The 
Jews,  the  Quakers,  and  the  Unitarians, 
had  been  persecuted  in  the  first  in- 
stance j they  had  afterwards  been  to- 
lerated. The  same  fate  would  attend 
the  followers  of  Deism.  Let  the  Jury 
remember,  that  at  one  period  they 
would  have  been  tortured  for  profess- 
ing the  very  Protestant  faith  which  ] 
they  were  now  called  upon  to  defend ; 
let  them  reflect  that  the  remorseless 
inquisitorial  feeling  which  had  insti- 
tuted the  present  prosecution,  was 
the  same  feeling  which  had  lighted 
the  murderous  flames  in  the  days  o: 
Queen  Mary,  and  had  filled  the  dun- 
geons in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ; and 
better  it  would  be,  and  more  merciful 
and  more  humane,  to  burn  him  (the 
defendant),  his  wife  and  children,  in 
Smithfield,  than  to  send  them  to  pri- 
son, destitute  of  all  means  of  existence, 
and  debarred,  by  confinement,  of  all 
ower  of  acquiring  those  means.  It 
ad  been  said,  that  the  man  who  plead- 
ed his  own  cause  was  a fool.  The  fact 
might  be  so  ; but  he  thought  it  better 
to  take  that  course  than  to  hire  a bar- 
rister to  make  a sham  defence ; f°r 
that  which  was  the  honest  defence  no 
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counsel  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  set 
up. 

Mr  Justice  Best  would  not  suffer 
so  scandalous  a charge  to  be  brought 
against  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar. 

The  defendant. — My  lord,  you  must 
not  interfere  with  my  defence. 

Mr  Justice  Best. — Mr  Davison,  I 
should  be  extremely  sorry  to  use  the 
power  with  which  this  seat  invests  me. 
If  you  think  that  my  power  extends 
only  to  removing  you  from  the  Court, 
you  are  mistaken  ; I have  the  power  of 
fining  you  whenever  you  transgress  the 
bounds  of  decency,  and  I will  do  so  if 
you  presume  again  to  offer  any  insult 
to  me  or  to  the  profession. 

The  defendant. — If  your  dungeon  is 
ready,  my  lord,  suffer  me  to  give  you 
the  key. 

Mr  Justice  Best. — I fine  you  201. 
for  that  expression. 

The  defendant  continued — The  Jury 
had  heard  of  vicious  practices,  and  of 
vicious  tendency.  Why  was  all  this 
weight  of  accusation  to  fall  upon  the 
needy  and  the  low  ? Why  did  they  not 
prosecute  the  titled  blacklegs,  the 
demireps  of  fashion  ? Why  try  to 
purify  the  streams  when  the  sources 
were  corrupt  ? The  matter  complained 
of  in  the  Republican  was  contained  in 
a letter  published  in  that  journal,  pur- 
porting to  be  addressed  by  a Mr  G. 
Smith,  at  Peterborough,  to  Mr  Car- 
liie.  Since  the  publication  he  had 
made  inquiry,  and  had  found  that  no 
such  person  as  Mr  Smith  was  known 
at  that  place.  Probably  some  infamous 
agent,  some  Edwards,  some  Franklin, 
had  written  the  letter  first,  and  was 
prosecuting  for  it  afterwards.  The  de- 
fendant then  contended  that  every  sect 
had  a magazine  of  its  own  ; and  that 
the  Deists  were  entitled  to  the  same 
privilege ; and  went  on  to  treat  the 
Bible  as  a work  contrary  to  the  ho- 
nour of  God,  and  destructive  to  the 
bests  interests  of  society. 

Mr  Justice  Best.— 1 cannot  endure 


this.  The  empire  of  the  laws  must  be 
vindicated  or  abandoned,  and  it  shall 
not  be  abandoned  in  my  person.  I 
will  not  sit  in  this  place  and  hear  the 
religion  under  which  I am  sworn  to 
administer  justice  scoffed  at  and  insult- 
ed. 1 fine  you  401.  more,  sir,  for  that 
offence. 

The  defendant — Then  I must  leave 
myself  in  the  hands  of  the  Jury. 

Mr  Justice  Best. — I have  submit- 
ted with  patience  to  hear  myself  in- 
sulted, and  persons  aspersed  who  are 
not  present  to  defend  themselves ; but 
I must  not  hear  the  religion  under 
which  I am  acting  reviled.  You  must 
and  shall  conduct  your  defence  with 
decency. 

The  defendant  read  through  the  li- 
bels in  question  ; and  afterwards  read 
certain  passages  from  Nos.  3 and  4*  of 
“ The  Deists’  Magazine ,”  with  a view 
to  shew  that  it  was  a work  dedica- 
ted to  polemical  discussion,  and  open 
equally  to  either  side  of  the  argument. 
He  continued. — The  Deists  were  at- 
tacked ; how  were  they  worse  than 
the  Christians  ? Look  at  the  murder- 
ers, the  thieves,  who  were.  Heaven 
knew,  too  frequently  executed  at  the 
old  Bailey  ; what  were  they  ? Chris- 
tians. They  all  died  in  Christian  prin- 
ciples. No  wonder,  for  the  dissolute 
and  the  depraved  were  too  idle  to  be- 
come Deists,  or  to  think  for  a moment 
upon  any  subject.  But  what  were  the 
higher  orders  who  had  the  power  of 
thinking  ? What  were  the  lords  and 
the  bishops  l Infidels,  sceptics  all. 

Mr  Justice  Best. — The  defendant 
is  asserting  that  which  he  knows  to  be 
false,  and  1 am  determined  not  to  hear 
these  calumnies.  Justice  shall  not,  in 
her  own  sanctuary,  be  insulted  and  de- 
• fed.  I add  401.  more  to  the  601.  which 
1 have  already  fined  you ; and  remem- 
ber, whatever  becomes  of  this  caube, 
those  fi nes  must  be  paid. 

The  defendant  proceeded. — He  was 
not  worth  101.  in  the  world  ; that  he 
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should  pay  the  fines  was  impossible  ; 
but  he  must  go  on  with  his  defence. 
He  would  not  offend  the  learned 
Jud^e  if  he  could  help  it. 

Mr  Justice  Best. — Do  not  suppose 
it  offends  me  ; it  is  too  contemptible. 

The  defendant  said  that  he  spoke  of 
the  principles  of  the  great  from  the 
selection  of  their  libraries.  He  thought 
it  impossible  to  select  works  of  great- 
er infidelity  than  those  of  Hume,  of 
Gibbon,  of  Shaftesbury,  of  Burgess, 
and  of  Bolingbroke j and  concluded 
his  address  to  the  Jury  with  occasional 
extracts  from  those  authors. 

Mr  Justice  Best  proceeded  to  de- 
liver his  charge.  No  man,  he  said, 
could  be  more  firmly  convinced  than 
himself  how  absolutely  necessary  it 
was  for  a judge  to  keep  his  temper 
in  every  case  that  came  before  him. 
Where  a defendant  thought  fit  to  plead 
for  himself,  he  placed  the  judge  in  a 
delicate  situation.  A judge  so  circum- 
stanced would  naturally  be  disposed  to 
bear  perhaps  even  more  than  ought  to 
be  borne,  but  even  to  that  forbearance 
there  must  be  a limit.  That  limit  pass- 
ed, how  was  he  to  act  i If  he  used  the 
power  of  commitment,  it  might  be 
said,  and  fairly  said — had  the  defend- 
ant been  allowed  to  go  on,  he  might 
have  induced  the  Jury  to  acquit  him. 
Under  6uch  circumstances  no  verdict 
of  guilty  could  be  satisfactory  ; and 
the  law,  forseeing  the  difficulty,  had 
given  to  judges  on  the  bench  a power 
to  fine  such  persons  who  should  offend 
against  decorum,  who  should  wilfully 
insult  the  law  or  the  religion  of  the 
country — the  government  or  the  mi- 
nisters of  that  government — when  the 
conduct  of  such  ministers  was  not  at 
issue  in  the  cause.  In  the  course  of  the 
day,  the  learned  Judge  continued,  he 
had  thought  it  his  duty  to  inflict  four 
several  fines  upon  the  defendant ; which 
fines,  unless  he  (the  Judge)  remitted 
them,  that  defendant  would  be  com- 
pelled to  pay.  The  object  of  those 
fines  was  answered  ; the  inundation  of 


blasphemy  which  threatened  the  Jury 
had  been  arrested ; enough  had  been 
done  to  shew  the  power  of  the  Court; 
the  fines  were  now  remitted ; and,  with 
whatever  warmth  his  feelings  might 
have  been  expressed,  those  feelings 
should  in  no  tittle  prejudice  the  case  of 
the  defendant.  The  question  resold 
itself  into  this  : — Was  an  attack  upoa 
the  established  religion  of  the  country 
— was  it,  or  was  it  not,  a blasphemous 
and  a profane  libel  ? That  which  he 
believed  to  be  the  law  of  England  up- 
on that  point  he  would  state  to  the 
Jury.  Every  man  had  a right  to  state 
that  such  or  such  an  opinion,  no  mat- 
ter whether  a tenet  of  a particular  sect 
or  of  the  established  church,  was  an 
erroneous  opinion,  and  to  support  hit 
assertion  by  any  arguments  which  he 
could  call  to  his  assistance.  Further 
than  this,  however,  discussion  could  not 
be  carried.  Decency  of  expression 
must  be  preserved  ; and  received  or 
tolerated  opinions  must  not  be  treated 
with  contempt.  Persons  were  at  liber- 
tv  to  put  their  own  construction  upon 
the  texts  of  Scripture  ; but  the  truths 
of  Scripture  could  not  be  disputed. 
He  (the  learned  Judge)  thought,  ai 
far  as  his  personal  opinion  could  go, 
that  men  might  safely  trust  to  the 
truth  of  a religion  which  had  endured 
during  a period  of  eighteen  centuries,  | 
which  had  been  trusted  and  professed 
by  such  men  as  a Newton,  a Locke,  a 
Boyle,  and  a Johnstone,  and  which 
formed  the  foundation  of  every  insti- 
tution most  valuable,  most  invaluable, 
to  the  country  in  which  they  lived. 
The  offending  matter  in  the  9th  num- 
ber of  the  “ Republican**  was  couch- 
ed in  the  shape  of  a letter,  from  some 
person  calling  himself  Smith,  to  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Carlile,  who  was 
even  at  the  date  of  that  letter  suffer- 
ing under  the  sentence  of  the  law. 
The  Jury  had  heard  that  letter  read; 
it  declared  thgt  a people,  if  they  would 
be  blessed  with  a perfect  government 
and  an  equitable  code  of  laws,  must 
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renounce  the  Bible  as  the  word  of  God. 
That  single  assertion  he  should'  deem 
sufficient.  He  had  read  the  works  of 
Hume,  of  Gibbon,  of  Bolingbroke, 
and  of  other  writers,  whose  example 
had  been  relied  upon  by  the  defend- 
ant ; and  even  those  names  he  would 
use  as  an  argument  against  him.  Those 
writers  had  questioned  the  truths  of 
Christianity,  but  every  one  of  them 
had  admitted  the  excellence  of  its 
morality ; so  far  indeed  from  hold- 
ing it  to  be  inconsistent  with  morali- 
ty or  liberty,  many  of  them  had  in- 
sisted that  its  principles  did  not  ori- 
ginate with  the  great  Founder  of  the 
system,  but  were  borrowed  by  that 
Founder  from  the  philosophers  who 
lived  before  him.  His  lordship  would' 
send  the  case  to  the  Jury  upon  one 
single  point.  If  they  thought  that 
the  works  in  question  were  fraught 
with  scurrility,  with  abuse,  and  with 
vituperation  against  the  established  re- 
ligion of  the  country,  then  it  was  their 
duty  to  find  the  defendant  guilty  ; if 
they  thought  that  those  works  were 
specimens  of  fair  argument  and  of 
temperate  expression,  they  would  pro- 
nounce a verdict  of  acquittal ; if  they 
doubted,  to  the  benefit  of  that  doubt 
the  defendant  was  entitled. 

The  Jury,  without  hesitation,  found 
the  defendant  Guilty. 

November  15. 

Mr  Cooper  moved  for  a rule  to  shew 
cause  why  the  verdict  of  “ Guilty” 
should  not  be  set  aside,  and  a new  trial 
had.  The  grounds  upon  which  he  ad- 
dressed his  motion  to  the  Court  were, 
the  learned  counsel  said,  equally  novel 
and  important.  He  held  in  his  hand  an 
affidavit  of  considerable  length,  which 
it  would  be  his  duty  to  read  to  their 
lordships.  The  affidavit  set  forth  that 
the  deponent,  being  a poor  man,  con- 
ducted his  own  case  at  the  trial,  and 
that  in  reading  a written  defence  he 
had  the  misfortune  three  times  to  in* 
VOL.  XII.  PART  II. 


cur  the  displeasure  of  Mr  Justice  Best, 
who  thereupon  fined  him  three  several 
times,  such  fines  amounting  together 
to  1001.  That  he  (the  deponent)  be- 
ing informed  by  the  Judge  that, .what- 
ever might  become  of  the  cause,  the 
fines  must  be  paid,  and  having  a wife 
and  children  at  home,  who  might,  by 
the  levying  of  such  fines,  have  been 
turned  into  the  street,  became  troubled 
and  intimidated,  and  incapable  of  pro- 
ceeding in  his  defence.  That  not  know- 
ing what  might,  or  might  not,  offend 
the  learned  Judge,  he  became  afraid  to 
proceed  with  his  written  paper ; and 
did,  in  consequence,  omit  and  fail  to 
state  to  the  Jury  many  parts  of  it 
which  might  have  given  a favourable 
colour  to  his  case,  and  against  which 
no  moral,  legal,  or  religious  objection 
could  have  been  urged.  The  deponent 
farther  alleged,  that,  but  for  the  in- 
terruption he  experienced,  he  should 
certainly  have  made  an  impression  up- 
on the  Jury,  and  probably  have  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a verdict  of  acquit? 
tal.  The  first  fine  of  201.  had  been 
occasioned  by  the  defendant’s  asserting 
that, in  a case  like  his,  no  counsel  would 
make  an  honest  and  a manly  defence  ; 
the  learned  Judge  interfered,  and  the 
defendant  then  said,  “ My  lord,  if  your 
dungeon  is  ready,  suffer  me  to  give 
you  the  key.”  He  (Mr  Cooper)  did 
not  mean  to  deny,  he  could  not  be  so 
absurd  as  to  deny,  that  a Judge  had 
the  power  of  fining  for  contempt,  but 
then  that  contempt  must  be  open  and 
express ; it  must  be  something  cither 
bringing  the  Court  itself  into  con- 
tempt, or  obstructing  its  proceedings. 
In  this,  the  first  instance,  at  all  events, 
no  such  act  had  been  committed.  With 
respect  to  the  passage  which  had  pro- 
duced the  second  fine  of  401.,  he,  the 
learned  Counsel,  did  not  hold  himself 
bound  to  defend  the  principles  which 
that  passage  contained.  [It  was  the 
passage  in  which  the  defendant  treated 
the  Bible  as  a work  contrary  to  the  ho- 
nour of  the  Deity,  and  subversive  of  the 
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interests  of  society.]]  That  passage,  as 
it  appeared  to  him,  merely  described 
the  causes  which  brought  the  Deist  in- 
to disrepute  with  the  Christian  ; simply 
meant — a Deist  is  not  a Christian  j and 
how  that  passage  could  fairly  draw 
down  a fine  upon  the  head  of  the  de- 
fendant, he  (Mr  Cooper)  was  at  a loss 
to  imagine.  The  third  passage  which 
had  proved  offensive  to  the  learned 
Judge  was  that  in  which  the  defend- 
ant had  declared  that  the  higher  or- 
ders of  society  were  sceptics. 

Mr  Justice  Best. — Those  were  not 
the  words  ; the  words  were  these — 
“ the  nobility  are  blacklegs,  and  the 
bishops  infidels.” 

Mr  Cooper  could  only  speak  from 
his  affidavit.  The  words  of  his  affi- 
davit were  those  which  he  had  read  ; 
and  upon  those  words  he  was  bound  to 
contend  that  there  was,  at  least,  no- 
thing new  in  imputing  scepticism  to  the 
higher  classes  of  society.  It  was  im- 

f>ossible  to  take  up  any  essay  upon  po- 
itical  or  moral  economy,  without  find- 
ing the  vices  and  bad  conduct  of  the 
poor  imputed,  in  a great  measure,  to 
' the  laxity  and  evil  example  of  the  rich. 
In  neither,  then,  of  the  three  offending 
passages, the  learned  gentlemau  begged 
to  sayt  could  he  find  any  cause  for  the 
imposition  of  a fine  ; nor  was  he  aware 
that  in  any  case,  such  a power  could 
be  exercised  by  a judge  at  Nisi  Prius. 
He  had  been  able  to  find  no  instance 
in  which  such  a power  had  been  claim- 
ed ; and  he  had  found  the  strongest 
negative  authority  to  shew  that  no  such 
power  did  exist.  Upon  principle,  how- 
ever, independent  of  all  precedent,  he 
&hould  contend  that  the  right  of  im- 
posing fines,  the  amount  of  which 
would  be  limited  only  by  his  own  plea- 
sure, was  a power  too  dangerous  to  be 
intrusted  to  any  Judge.  Let  their  lord- 
ships  look  at  the  effect  of  such  a power. 
Let  them  imagine  a man  put  upon  his 
trial,  say  for  sedition,  or  for  treason, 
and  conscious  of  his  inoocence— let 


them  suppose  such  a man  having  left 
to  his  wife  and  to  his  infants,  to  those 
objects  which  frequently  made  the 
best  and  firmest  men  mere  slaves  and 
cowards,  a provision,  a sustenance,  is 
case  of  the  worst.  Let  them  take  such 
a being  coming  fearlessly  into  Court, 
and  boldly  attempting  to  acquit  him- 
self of  crime  $ and  let  them  view  that 
man  carped  at,  cavilled  at,  attacked 
by  such  judges  as  England  had  seen, 
and  as  Heaven  forbid  that  England 
should  ever  see  again.  Let  them  fol- 
low the  trial,  and  see  him  stopped  in 
his  defence,  told  “ I fine  you  a thou- 
sand pounds  for  what  you  have  said; 
and,  if  you  offend  again  by  what  you 
say,  I will  fine  you  a thousand  more; 
and  remember,  whatever  happens  to 
the  cause,  your  fines  shall  be  paid.” 
Let  their  lordships  put  themselves  io 
the  place  of  a man  so  situated  ; a pri- 
son, perhaps  the  block,  menacing  him- 
self on  the  one  side  ; beggary,  hunger, 
and  desolation,  threatening  his  helpless 
family  on  the  other.  How  would  such 
a man  act  ? Would  he  hesitate  one 
moment,  as  the  lesser  evil,  to  sacrifice 
himself  ? He  would  not  hesitate.  If 
he  were  a man,  he  could  not  hesitate. 
He  would  wave  all  resistance,  and  sub- 
mit to  the  iniquitous  verdict  which 
would  be  pronounced  against  him.  If 
their  lordships  did  sanction  this  pro- 
ceeding by  fine,  such  a thing  as  a bold 
and  spirited  defence  would  never  again 
be  heard  in  a court  of  justice.  By  no 
means,  however,  did  he  propose  to 
contend  against  the  right  of  a judge 
to  commit  for  improper  conduct.  Not 
only  was  that  practice  fully  recognised, 
but  it  was,  as  compared  with  fining,* 
mild  and  charitable  course.  A man 
interrupted  in  his  defence,  and  sent  to 
prison,  would  have  leisure  to  reflect 
upon  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct; 
he  would  have  time  to  purge  his  de- 
fence of  the  objectionable  matter,  and 
would  come  again,  in  a reformed  state, 
before  the  Jury  who  were  to  convict 
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or  to  acquit  him.  * But  the  repetition 
of  fines  overwhelmed  a defendant  alto- 
gether; he  became  agitated  at  what 
had  passed,  he  dreaded  what  wa9  to 
come  ; he  found  that  some  parts  of  his 
defence  were  objectionable,  and  he  had 
no  time  to  separate  that  which  was  dan- 
gerous from  that  which  was  likely  to 
do  him  service ; and  the  consequence 
must  be,  as  it  had  been  in  the  present 
case,  that  he  would  become  incapable 
of  doing  justice  to  himself,  and  that 
a verdict  would  inevitably  be  taken 
against  him.  From  the  course  which 
Mr  Justice  Best  had  taken  on  the  trial, 
of  remitting  the  fines  before  he  sum- 
med up  the  evidence,  it  did  appear  to 
him  (Mr  Cowper)  that  his  lordship, 
at  that  time,  felt  some  doubt  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  course  which  he  had 
been  pursuing.  The  remission  of  those 
fines  he  could  not  but  consider  as  evin- 
cing some  uncertainty  in  the  mind  of 
the  Judge  ; and  upon  that  uncertainty, 
as  well  as  upon  all  known  authority, 
and  all  received  and  acknowledged 
principle,  he  prayed  the  Court  that  a 
new  trial  might  be  granted. 

Mr  Justice  Best. — As  [ should  be 
the  last  person  in  the  world  to  seek  to 
preclude  the  defendant  from  the  bene- 
fit of  a new  trial,  I shall  not  intimate 
to  my  learned  brothers  any  wish  upon 
the  subject  ; and,  indeed,  but  for  the 
last  argument  employed  by  the  learn- 
ed counsel  at  the  bar,  I should  have 
remained  silent  altogether  upon  this 
question.  In  answer  to  that  argument, 
1 beg  to  state  most  distinctly  that  my 
remission  of  the  fines  imposed  upon  the 
defendant  arose  from  no  doubt  of  my 
authority  to  inflict  them  ; I never  did 
entertain  the  slightest  doubt  upon  the 
subject  ; and,  until  I am  told  by  the 
House  of  Lords  that  I am  wrong,  I 
believe  I never  shall.  That  part  of  the 
case  I now  dismiss  altogether  5 but  I 
will  endeavour  briefly  to  state,  as  they 
really  occurred,  the  facts  which  the  de- 
fendant has  mis-stated  in  his  affidavit. 


The  defendant  began  his  address  to 
the  Jury,  with  a view  to  provoke  me 
into  doing  that  which  has  since  been 
suggested  by  his  counsel — to  commit 
him.  I suspected  his  design  at  the 
time,  and  what  has  passed  since  con- 
firms me  in  my  opinion.  I thought 
that  for  gross  contempt  I had  power 
to  punish  by  fine  or  by  imprisonment  ; 
and  I preferred  the  former,  because  it 
left  the  defendant  in  a situation  to  pro- 
ceed in  his  defence.  If  it  be  true  that 
I made  use  of  my  power  for  the  pur- 
pose of  intimidation,  I am  responsible 
for  the  wrong  ; I am  ready  to  answer 
it  ; and  I say,  that  if  any  judge  could 
be  capable  of  using  such  a power  for 
such  a purpose,  he  is  unfit  to  remain 
one  hour  longer  upon  the  bench  which 
he  disgraces.  That  which  I did  I 
thought  myself  bound  to  do  by  the 
oath  which  I had  taken.  If  I have 
done  wrong,  God  forbid  that  the  de- 
fendant should  not  have  the  benefit  of 
my  error.  But  it  was  not.  in  conse- 
quence of  any  doubt  that  I remitted 
the  payment  of  the  fines.  I had  stop- 
ped the  reading  of  a paper,  which,  from 
the  sample  I had  had  of  it,  appeared  to 
be  full  of  blasphemy  and  libel.  The  de- 
fendant had  apologized  for  his  fault  ; 
and  he  had  stated  that,  which  of  itself 
was  a sufficient  inducement  to  what  I 
did — he  had  stated  that  the  fines  would 
condemn  him  to  imprisonment  for  life.  • 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr  Justice 
Best’sexplanation,  Mr  Justice  Holroyd 
came  into  court,  and  the  three  judges, 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Mr  Justice 
Bayley,  and  Mr  Justice  Holroyd,  con- 
ferred together  for  near  20  minutes. 

The  Lord  Chief-Justice. — As  at 
present  advised,  I have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  of  the  power  of  a judge  sitting 
at  Nisi  Prius  to  commit  for  contempt 
of  court,  nor  have  I any  doubt  that  it  ia 
competent  to  a judge,  and  sometimes  ia 
his  painful  duty,  to  impose  fines  upon 
a defendant,  if  he  can  in  no  other  way 
restrain  him  from  converting  his  dev 
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fence  into  an  attack  upon  the  law  or 
the  religion  of  the  country.  But  it  is 
said  by  the  defendant,  that  the  fines 
imposed  upon  him  intimidated  him 
from  pursuing  that  which  would  have 
been  a legitimate  line  of  defence.  Of 
this  we  cannot  regularly  and  judicially 
judge,  unless  we  had  before  us  the  in- 
dictment, the  evidence,  and  all  the  pre- 
vious circumstances  of  the  case.  For 
the  purpose,  therefore,  of  having  the 
facts  before  the  court,  and  of  discuss- 
ing a question  which  is  in  itself  of  great 
importance,  we  shall  grant  a rule  to 
shew  cause,  with  an  understanding  that 
it  is  to  come  on  in  the  present  term. 

Court  of  King’s  Bench. 

November  28. 


had  not  sustained  the  slightest  preju- 
dice from  any  thing  which  had  passed 
at  the  trial.  The  learned  judge  then 
went  into  an  eloquent  exposition  of 
the  truths  and  merits  of  Christianity, 
and  dwelt  upon  the  dangerous  tenden- 
cy of  libels  like  those  in  question, 
which  attacked  religion  for  political 
purposes.  The  sentence  of  the  Court 
was,  that  the  defendant  should  be 
imprisoned  in  Okeham  gaol,  in  the 
county  of  Rutland,  for  a term  of  two 
years  ; at  the  expiration  of  that  period 
to  End  securities,  himself  in  2001.  acd 
two  other  persons  in  20/-.  each,  for  Ik 
good  behaviour,  during  a further  tera 
of  five  years  ; and  to  be  imprisoned 
until  such  sureties  should  be  found. 


Mr  Gurney  moved  the  judgment  of 
the  Court  on  Davison. 

The  defendant  put  in  two  affida- 
vits ; the  first  from  Mr  George  Can- 
ning, speaking  to  his  intimidation  on 
the  trial,  and  to  his  general  good  cha- 
racter ; the  second  from  himself,  re- 
peating the  matter  contained  in  his 
former  affidavit  upon  which  the  rule 
nisi  was  granted  ; referring  to  an  ap- 

£ ended  paperr  which  contained  that 
gitimate  deference  which  he  had  been 
precluded  at  the  trial  from  employing; 
and  affirming  that  he  had  sold  the  se- 
' cond  publication,  the  Republican , in 
common  with  every  news-vender  in 
London. 


Mr  Justice  Bayley,  in  pronoun- 
cing the  justice  of  the  Court,  adverted 
to  the  ground  upon  which  the  rule 
nisi  for  a new  trial  had  been  granted. 
Looking  at  the  nature  of  the  libels  in 
question,  it  appeared  to  his  Lordship 
that  the  defendant  could  entertain  no 
hope  of  acquittal,  except  by  shewing 
that  he  was  not  the  publisher  of  them. 
The  course  taken  by  the  defendant 
had  been  entirely  opposite  ; and  it  was 
the  full  opinion  of  the  Court  that  he 
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Court  of  Kino’s  Bench. 
December  5* 

Mr  Chitty  opened  the  pleading! 
Upon  the  10th  of  April,  1808,  the 
defendant,  William  Cobbett,  wrote  a 
letter  to  Mr  James  Wright,  contain 
ing  certain  reflections  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  Mr  Henry  Hunt.  The  let- ! 
ter  so  written  was  read  upon  the  pub- 
lic hustings  by  Mr  Cleary  at  the  West- 
minster election  in  1818.  The  defend, 
ant  then,  notwithstanding  his  having 
written  the  said  letter,  published  in 
bis  Register  of  the  5th  September 
1818,  a certain  libel  upon  the  plain- 
tiff, intimating  that  the  letter  which 
the  plaintiff  had  read  as  his  (Cob- 
bett’s)  letter  had  not  been  written  by 
him  ; but  that  it  was  in  truth  a for- 
gery, and  that  the  plaintiff  had  been 
concerned  in  forging  it.  There  were  | 
other  counts  for  general  aspersion  of 
the  plaintiff’s  character,  and  the  da- 
mages were  laid  at  3000/.  The  de- 
fendant pleaded  that  he  was  not  guilty* 
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Mr  Brougham  observed,  that  there 
needed  but  to  name  the  defendant, 
William  Cobbett,  to  bring  before  the 
court  the  man  of  all  others  whose  at- 
tack upon  individual  reputation  was 
the  most  to  be  dreaded : a man  whose 
talents  it  was  scarce  possible  to  over- 
rate ; whose  abilities  could  only  be  ex- 
ceeded by  the  zeal  with  which  he  ex- 
ercised them  ; and  even  whose  zeal  was 
hardly  so  remarkable  as  the  utter  un- 
scrupulousness  with  which,  upon  any 
and  every  occasion,  he  threw  his  tre- 
mendous powers  into  action.  The 
comparatively  unprotected  individual 
who  now  appealed  from  the  defendant 
to  the  jury  was  a gentleman  little 
known  to  the  world,  a native  of  the 
sister  kingdom ; and,  in  fact,  almost 
a stranger  in  the  country  in  which  he 
lived.  Since  his  arrival  in  England, 
Mr  Cleary  had  taken  part  in  the  po- 
litics of  that  part  of  the  empire  in 
which  he  had  become  resident ; and 
being  an  elector  of  Westminster,  he 
had  exercised  the  invaluable  franchise 
which  he  possessed  rightfully  and  con- 
scientiously. In  the  course  of  his  po- 
litical efforts  he  had  become  connected 
with  Major  Cartwright,  a person  whose 
long  and  laborious  life,  and  uniform 
inconsistency — Mr  Brougham  begged 
the  worthy  Major’s  pardon,  consist- 
ency he  should  have  said,  but  he  was 
thinking  of  another  individual,  whose 
inconsistency  was  as  obvious  as  the 
Major’s  uniformity — but  whose  labo- 
rious life  and  steady  adherence  to  one 
class  of  principles  could  not  fail  to 
command  the  respect  of  those  who, 
widely  perhaps,  differed  from  him  as  to 
the  soundness  of  his  doctrines.  Living, 
however,  in  habits  of  intimacy  with 
Major  Cartwright,  and  enjoying  the 
hospitality  for  which  that  gentleman 
was  celebrated,  it  was  natural  that  Mr 
Cleary,  when  his  friend  was  proposed 
for  Westminster,  should  be  found  in 
the  ranks  of  his  supporters ; aud  out 
of  the  plaintiff’s  exertions  upon  that 
occasion  arose  the  libel  for  which  he 


now  sought . reparation.  But  why 
should  Mr  Cobbett  complain  ? Was 
that  a singular  coincidence  ? Was  that 
the  only  instance  in  which  such  change 
might  be  observed  in  Mr  Cobbett's 
mode  of  dealing  with  his  friends?  Was 
Mr  Hunt  the  only  man  whom  Mr  Cob- 
bett had  on  one  day  wantonly  abused, 
and  on  the  next  as  lavishly  praised  ? 
Was  there  no  little  lapse  of  time  to 
justify  his  change  of  opinion  ? Surely 
that  was  not  a transition  worked  with- 
in a few  months  or  a few  days ; and 
those  who  enjoyed  the  instruction,  and 
amusement,  and  the  pleasure, — for  in- 
struction, and  amusement,  and  plea- 
sure it  must  be  to  witness  the  play 
of  great  talents  in  whatever  way  those 
talents  might  be  exercised  ; — those 
who  enjoyed  the  delight  of  reading 
Mr  Cobbett’s  writings  and  opinions, 
not  ouly  for  a course  of  years,  but 
even  for  a course  of  weeks,  not  only 
for  a course  of  weeks,  but  even  for  a 
course  of  days,  not  only  for  days  but 
hours,  not  only  for  hours  but  mi- 
nutes— for  instances  of  variance  might 
frequently  be  discovered  even  in  one 
and  the  same  paper — surely  all  such 
persons  must  be  aware,  not  only  that 
inconsistencies  in  that  great  writer 
were  things  of  common  occurrence, 
but  that  it  was  in  inconsistency  only 
that  he  could  hope  to  be  consistent  ; 
and  that  if  once  consistent,  he  would 
be  still  more  inconsistent  than  he  had 
ever  been. 

The  Loud  Chief-Justice  obser- 
ved that  the  present  case  was  limited 
to  those  papers  which  contained  the 
libels  in  question. 

Mr  Cobbett  wished  Mr  Brougham 
to  have  full  scope. 

Mr  Brougham  continued — The 
letter  being  a forgery,  Mr  Cobbett  had 
no  cause  to  be  alarmed  at  it ; but  his 
rage  was  whetted ; and  in  an  article 
first  addressed  to  the  New  York  Even - 
ing  Post , (the  writer  being  then  in 
America,)  and  afterwards  published  in 
Englaud,  he  proceeded  to  attack  Mr 
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Cleary.  The  language  was  this  : — 
“ Now,  though  you  doubtless  would 
not  forge  a letter  for  so  base  a purpose, 
yet  I declare  that  you  have  republish- 
ed a forgery.  I declare  that  this  letter 
is  a forgery  ; and  I accuse  Mr  Cleary 
before  the  people  of  America,  as  I 
have  done  in  my  Register  sent  home 
before  the  people  of  England,  of  ha- 
ving forged  this  letter,  or,  what  is  the 
same  in  point  of  baseness,  with  having 
obtained  it  from  a man  who  had  forged 
it,  and  which  man  he  well  knew  to 
have  been  guilty  of  forgery  by  writing 
my  name  for  fraudulent  purposes  many 
times. 99  The  Jury  no  doubt  were  many 
of  them  aware  that  Mr  Cobbett’s  man- 
ner of  writing, — and  a Inost  powerful 
manner  it  certainly  was, — did  not  limit 
him  to  the  narrow  stint  of  a single  as- 
sertion against  the  man  whom  he  at- 
tacked ; but  that  his  plan, — most  ju- 
dicious for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
peculiar  object,  whether  it  were  the 
inflicting  pain  upon  any  given  indivi- 
dual, or  the  inculcating  of  any  parti- 
cular axiom  as  truth  — his  plan  was, — 
constantly  repeatingand  dwelling  upon 
the  same  point,  never  ceasing  his  at- 
tack until  he  had  made  his  impression, 
never  losing  sight  or  hold  until  the  sub- 
ject in  his  grasp  was  destroyed  or  torn 
in  pieces — to  reiterate  again  and  again 
the  same  charge,  sometimes  in  varied 
phrase,  and  sometimes  in  the  very  same 
words,  made  more  powerful  by  the  re- 
petition, until  the  idea  of  fact  involun- 
tarily associated  itself  with  the  so  often 
repeated  accusation,  and  belief  was  half 
extorted  by  the  obstinacy  of  assevera- 
tion. Here,  however,  the  clear  and 
definite  charge  was  the  forging  of  a 
letter,  or  the  uttering  that  letter  Know- 
ing it  to  be  forged.  If  that  charge 
had  foundation,  the  evidence  of  its 
truth  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  de- 
fendant. The  proceeding  being  by  ac- 
tion instead  of  by  indictment,  there  was 
an  opportunity  at  once  afforded  to  Mr 
Cobbett  of  justifying  his  own  asser- 


t  ion,  and  of  establishing,  beyond  doubt, 
the  criminality  of  the  plaintiff.  Of  that 
opportunity,  however,  the  defendant 
had  not  thought  fit  to  avail  himself ; 
for  the  plea  upon  the  record  was  mere 
ly  not  guilty.  He  therefore  substan- 
tially admitted  the  authenticity  of  the 
letter  which  he  had  declared  to  be  i 
forgery  ; and  only  put  the  plaintiff  to 
prove  the  publication  of  the  libel.  To 
anticipate  the  line  of  defence  which 
Mr  Cobbett  would  adopt,  the  learned 
counsel  was  unable.  All  topics  were 
open  to  him  ; but  there  was  one  to 
which,  for  the  sake  of  higher  interests  j 
even  than  those  of  the  plaintiff  in  the 
cause,  Mr  Brougham  did  trust  that 
the  Jury  would  most  cautiously  listen. 
If  any  thing  were  said  as  to  the  free- 
dom of  discussion,  if  one  w'ord  were 
spoken  about  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
then  the  learned  gentleman  would  be- 
seech the  Jury,  even  for  the  sake  of 
that  free  discussion,  for  the  sake  of  that 
invaluable  liberty  from  which  so  many 
blessings  were  derived,  to  remember, 
that  no  advocate  of  those  rights  who 
still  retained  his  senses,  no  champion 
of  the  most  unrestrained  liberty  that 
ever  could  be  imagined,  had  ventured 
to  demand,  or  been  insane  enough  to 
hope  for,  the  power  of  attacking  with 
impunity,  by  all  means  fair  or  foul,  by 
all  statements  false  or  true,  the  cha- 
racters of  private — no,  nor  of  public 
individuals.  The  learned  counsel  would 
give  to  Mr  Cobbett,  and  to  all  men  who 
wrote  for  the  public,  the  most  ample, 
the  most  extended  range.  They  should 
make  choice  of  all  opinions,  of  all  prin- 
ciples, and  of  all  subjects  ; of  the  es- 
tablishments which  embodied,  and  of 
the  institutions  which  supported  them. 
Let  them  use  every  device  which  could 
conduce  totheelicitingof  truth,  and  let 
them  use  those  means  without  control. 
Let  them  use  invective  and  it  should 
be  called  sarcasm  ; ribaldry,  and  it 
should  pass  for  wit  ; buffoonery, -and 
it  should  be  accounted  playfuluess: 
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let  them  from  month  to  month,  from 
day  to  day,  nay  even  with  as  rapid 
change  as  night  could  follow  day,  or 
light  succeed  to  darkness,  let  them 
blacken  or  illustrate  character;  but 
let  their  range  have  still  one  limit,  and 
let  that  limit  be  the  truth. 

Several  witnesses  were  called  to 
prove  the  letter  to  be  in  Mr  Cobbett’s 
hand-writing. 

Mr  Cobbett  stated  his  reasons  for 
pleading  his  own  cause,  and  complaint 
ed  of  the  treatment  he  had  received 
from  Mr  Brougham.  Mr  Brougham 
had  described  him  as  a man  without 
scruple  ; as  a sort  of  libeller  surpass- 
ing all  other  men.  From  first  to  last 
he  had  been  a writer,  and  often  a pub- 
lisher of  his  own  writings ; he  had 
been  a writer  for  twenty-eight  years 
in  England  and  in  America ; and  yet, 
with  all  his  over-zeal — and  he  wished 
to  heaven  some  people  had  recently 
shewn  as  much  zeal  as  he  was  taxed 
with — but,  with  all  his  excess  of 
zeal  and  lack  of  scruple,  he  had  ne- 
ver, in  the  course  of  twenty  years’  writ- 
ing in  England,  been  subjected  to  an 
action  for  libel,  until  the  present  ac- 
tion had  been  brought  by  a set  of  con- 
spirators ; and  conspirators  he  would 
prove  them  before  he  had  done  with 
them.  Mr  Brougham  ought  to  have 
known  that ; indeed  he  did  know  it ; 
and  therefore  his  zeal,  for  once,  for  his 
client  had  caused  him  to  overstep  that 
which  he  knew  to  be  true.  In  Eng- 
land, he  repeated,  he  had  never  had  an 
action  against  him  ; and  in  America, 
only  one  ; that  was  for  a libel  upon  a 
physician  whose  son  had  afterwards 
been  ambassador  to  Great  Britain.  The 
physician  had  sworn  that  he  lost  prac- 
tice to  the  amount  of  200,000  dollars 
per  annum ; and  5,000  dollars  damages 
had  been  given  against  him  (Mr Cob- 
bett) ; but  the  people  had  paid  the 
money ; and  he  ( Mr  Cobbett)  had  done 
a service  to  the  country  by  rescuing 
the  people  from  his  abominable  medi- 


cines. The  charge  of  Mr  Brougham 
affected  him  far  more  seriously  than  the 
loose  and  contemptible  ribaldry  of  Mr 
Cleary.  Twenty  years  had  he  lived  in 
England  ; he  had  not  suffered  the  grass 
to  grow  under  his  feet ; scarce  a week 
had  passed  but  he  had  written  some- 
thing ; and  yet  he  had  never  before 
had  an  action  against  him  for  libel. 
There  was  not  a newspaper,  not  a ma- 
gazine,— no  not  even  the  Evangelical 
— that  could  say  as  much  ; and,  to 
mark  him  out  as  a libeller!  As  for  the 
rosecution  by  the  Attorney- General, 
e (Mr  Cobbett)  could  only  say,  that 
it  had  done  him  no  harm.  It  had  given 
him  leisure  indeed,  and  he  had  writteu 
and  revised  many  things  during  his 
confinement.  He  had  gone  into  prison 
sound  ; and  he  had  come  out  sound ; 
and  his  seven  years  of  recognizance 
had  expired.  Look  at  the  Times  and 
the  Chronicle , and  the  other  newspa- 
pers ; look  at  the  magazines  and  the 
reviews  ; even  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
with  all  its  clish-ma-claver,  had  not 
been  free;  but  it  had  crept  out  of  con- 
sequences by  those  softeningarts  which 
the  northern  gentlemen  knew  so  well 
how  to  adopt,  while  southern  stupid 
fools  ran  their  heads  into  a gaol.  With 
respect  to  the  protection  of  private 
character,  that  subject  had  been  im- 
properly introduced.  Mr  Cleary  was 
not  a private  individual;  he  was  a pub- 
lic character,  a political  character  ; he 
had  been  mixed  up  with  Major  Cart- 
wright, whom  he  had  hoped  to  have 
. seen  put  intotheboxby  Mr  Brougham; 
— Mr  Cleary  the  associate  of  Major 
Cartwright  1 — yes,  as  a bug  might  be 
said  to  be  a man’s  bed- fellow.  Mr 
Cleary  was  the  last  man  whose  private 
circle  or  whose  domestic  fire-side  was 
liable  to  interruption.  In  order  to 
shew  how  improbable  it  was  that  the 
harmony  of  this  man’s  home  should  be 
disturbed  by  the  writings  in  question, 
he  would  for  a moment  or  two  advert 
to  his  first  appearance  oil  the  stage  of 
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English  politics.  In  the  year  1812 
he  came  over  from  Ireland,  acted  for 
some  time  as  clerk  to  a scribbler,  and 
became  what  the  French  called  sous 
secretaire . Instead  of  imitating  many 
of  his  worthy  countrymen  in  industri- 
ously  sweeping  cross- roads,  or  aiming 
at  the  post,  for  which  he  (Mr  Cob- 
bett)  did  not  mean  to  dispute  his  qua* 
lifications,  of  a ti^ht  little  fellow  of  a 
footman,  he  contrived  to  get  appoint- 
ed secretary  to  the  Hampden  Club. 
For  what  he  did,  or  did  not,  in  that 
office,  it  could  be  proved  by  Major 
Cartwright,  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  plaintiff’s  statements,  that  he  re- 
ceived pay.  It  might  be  easily  sup- 
posed that  he  was  soon  enlisted  under 
the  banners  of  Major  Cartwright,  and 
little  wonder  would  arise,  at  hearing, 
that  he  very  soon  after  assumed  the 
capacity  of  an  apostle  of  reform,  with 
a bundle  of  lectures  in  his  pocket,  and, 
in  the  comfortable  conveyance  of  a 
horse  and  gig,  he  commenced  his  tra- 
vels through  the  country. 

The  Lord  Chief-Justice.  — I 
think,  Mr  Cobbett,  you  are  now  de- 
scending too  much  into  particulars. 

Mr  Cobbett  assured  the  Court  that 
hi$  only  object  was  to  satisfy  the  Jury 
that  the  plaintiff  was  unworthy  of  any 
damages. 

The  Lord  Chief- Justice — My 
only  doubt  is,  whether  you  are  not  en- 
tering more  minutely  than  any  suppo- 
sed necessity  of  the  case  requires,  into 
circumstances  which  the  Court  and 
Jury  cannot  receive  upon  your  unsup- 
ported statement. 

Mr  Cobbett  said,  his  intention  was 
to  show,  that  this  very  Cleary  had, 
notwithstanding  his  professions,  decla- 
red himself  ready  to  be  the  execution- 
er, and  had  perhaps  led  to  the  execu- 
tion, of  the  unfortunate  men  who  pe- 
rished upon  the  scaffold  in  Derbyshire. 

The  Loud  Chief-Justice. — I can- 
not listen  to  this  ; what  relevancy  lias 
it  to  the  question  before  the  Court  ? 


Mr  Cobbett  said  he  was  prepared  to 
show,  that  the  plaintiff  was  paid  for 
travelling,  with  a view  to  the  institu- 
tion of  country  Hampden  clubs.  Of 
these  societies,  as  well  as*of  all  other 
political  clubs,  he  had  never  disguised 
his  disapprobation.  For  his  own  pan, 
he  had  never,  during  the  whole  course 
of  his  life,  encouraged  or  assisted  the 
formation  of  one  single  little  nest  of 
the  kind.  Under  all  the  circumstan- 
ces, as  they  now  appeared  before  him, 
relative  to  the  authenticity  of  the  ma- 
nuscript, he  was  not  inclined  to  deny 
that  the  letter  in  question  was  io  bu 
hand-writing.  Several  of  his  friend*, 
to  whom  it  had  been  submitted,  werr 
of  that  opinion,  and  they  were  better 
judges  upon  that  subject  than  himself 
But  then,  exclaimed  the  learned  gen- 
tleman, Ah  ! we  have  here  detected 
you  in  a breach  of  veracity  ! — Indeed.1 
and  how  have  you  done  so  ? A part 
only  of  this  letter  was  read  from  the 
hustings  in  Covent- Garden.  Had  the 
whole  been  read,  with  its  date,  aud  the 
name  of  the  party  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed, he  might,  perhaps,  although 
the  letter  was  written  ten  years  before, 
have  recognized  it.  If  the  whole  letter 
had  been  read,  he  would  venture  to 
say,  that  not  a sentiment  would  be 
found  in  it,  which,  in  any  point  of 
view  in  which  it  might  be  regarded, 
would  not  do  honour  to  its  writer.  But 
then  see  the  malignity  of  the  wretch- 
es ; how  they  harped  upon  the  word 
« forgery  forgery,  forsooth,  and 
breach  of  veracity  : and  in  all  this  harp- 
ing they  were  backed  by  the  learned 
counsel.  Now,  in  spite  of  all  this  out- 
cry, he  would  still  maintain  that  it  w05 
^a  forgery,  and  that  four  persons  out  of 
five  would  so  consider  it.  In  what  did 
forgery  consist  ? Not  merely  in  the  in- 
sertion, but  in  the  omission,  of  a single 
word  or  figure — in  any  alteration  wine* 
increased  ordiminishedtheeffect, which 

went  to  make  a changeling  of  the  ori- 
ginal subject-  No  man  of  sense  or  ho* 
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aour,  therefore,  could  entertain  the 
slightest  doubt  of  his  veracity.  He  had 
been  reproached  with  versatility  : all 
he  could  say  was,  that  he  had  endea- 
voured to  go  from  good  to  better,  or 
at  least  from  bad  to  good.  Perhaps 
there  were  some  at  that  bar  whose  ver- 
satility was  equally  notorious,  and  con- 
sisted not  in  any  regular  progress,  but 
going  backwards  and  forwards,  and  in 
perpetual  shifting  and  changing.  The 
plaintiff  had  been  called  a mild  inoffen- 
sive person,  but  he  would  wish  to  guard 
the  Jury  against  mistaking  feebleness 
for  mildness.  He  trusted  the  Jury  would 
not  consent  to  be  made  the  instruments 
of  plundering  him  and  his  family  of  the 
little  which  yet  belonged  to  them,  al- 
though he  would  work  to  the  last  be- 
fore he  would  knuckle  one  moment  to 
authors  of  as  black  and  treacherous  a 
conspiracy  as  ever  disgraced  the  human 
character. 

Mr  Brougham  submitted  that  he 
was  entitled  to  reply,  on  the  ground 
that  the  defendant  had  introduced  many 
statements,  constituting,  in  fact,  a con- 
tinued aggravation  of  the  libel. 

The  Lord  Chief-Justice  refused  to 
accede  to  this  application,  and  imme- 
diately summed  up  the  evidence  with 
his  accustomed  impartiality  and  preci- 
sion. 

The  Jury  retired  for  three  quarters 
of  an  hour,  and  then  returned  with  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff- — Damages  40 
shillings. 


COBBETT  FOR  LlBEL  ON  WRIGHT. 

Court  of  King's  Bench. 

Monday , Dec . 11. 

The  cause  being  called  on,  Mr  Cob- 
bctt  rose  and  intimated  to  the  Court 
that  he  intended  to  withdraw  his  plea 
of  justification. 


Mr  Chitty  opened  the  pleadings. 
The  libels  charged  were  three  in  num- 
ber, and  consisted  of  certain  paragraphs 
published  in  the  Political  Ilcqistcr  of 
the  4th  of  January,  1817,  March  6, 
1819,  and  Jan.  6,  1820.  These  pa- 
ragraphs severally  charged  the  plain- 
tin,  Mr  Wright,  with  forgery  and  with 
fraud,  and  described  him  as  an  indi- 
vidual to  be  held  up  to  the  horror  of 
mankind.  The  plea  of  justification  (as- 
serting that  the  charges  contained  in 
the  libels  were  true)  being  withdrawn, 
the  defendant  stood  upon  the  general 
issue. 

Mr  Scarlett,  in  opening  the  case, 
stated  that  the  plaintiff,  Mr  Wright, 
of  whom,  excepting  professionally,  he 
knew  nothing,  had  been  introduced 
and  recommended  to  him  by  persons 
of  the  highest  rank,  and  of  the  most 
illustrious  honour.  He  was  therefore 
justified  in  saying,  that  he  was  a man 
respected  and  intrusted  by  those  per- 
sons whose  confidence  and  respect  gave 
weight  to  a man’s  character,  and  that 
neither  fraud  nor  falsehood  had  ever 
been  imputed  to  him,  except  by  the 
defendant,  upon  the  record  before  the 
court.  Mr  Wright  was  known  to  the 
world  as  the  editor  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary History , the  Parliamentary  De- 
batesr,  and  of  other  works  of  great 
learning  and  utility.  Those  works 
which  had  been  originally  introduced 
to  the  public  under  the  shelter  of  Mr 
Cobbett’s  name,  were  conducted,  in 
fact,  entirely  by  the  plaintiff.  To  in- 
troduce the  defendant  to  the  Jury  would 
scarcely  be  necessary.  During  many 
years  no  person  had  been  more  the 
object  of  public  notice  than  William 
Cobbett.  By  his  writings  that  indivi- 
dual had  made  himself  known  in  every 
part  of  the  globe  where  the  English 
language  was  known  or  spoken  ; and 
far  was  he  (Mr  Scarlett)  from  wish- 
ing to  insinuate  against  a man  of  un- 
doubted talent  more  than  his  duty  to 
the  plaintiff  absolutely  demanded.  This 
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he  would  say,  that  he  possessed  such 
talents  for  writing  as  during  a long 
term  of  years  had  been  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  the  literature  of  the 
country — powers  which,  whether  em- 
ployed for  a good  or  a bad  purpose 
(and  frequently  they  were  employed 
for  purposes  apparently  quite  incon- 
sistent with  each  other),  always  ena- 
bled him  to  handle  his  subject  with 
force  of  argument,  and  with  dexterity 
of  expression, — perhaps  in  a more  emi- 
nent degree  than  any  writer  ever  known. 
Mr  Cobbett  possessed  power  over  the 
minds  of  the  lower  orders,  and  he  was 
indebted  principally  for  that  power  to 
the  knack  which  he  had  of  mixing  up 
in  his  compositions,  coarseness,  occa- 
sionally with  feeling  and  truth,  some- 
times with  the  peculiar  expression 
which  the  occasion  might  demand. 
Need  the  learned  gentleman  remind 
the  Jury  in  how  perilous  a situation 
that  individual  was  placed,  who  be- 
came the  subject  of  attack  by  such  a 
writer  ; need  he  say  that  it  required  no 
mean  degree  of  courage  to  call,  even  at 
thebarof  an  English  Jury,  for  justice  on 
such  an  opponent.  The  connexion  be- 
tween Mr  Wright  and  Mr  Cobbett 
commenced  when  no  man  needed  to  be 
ashamed  of  Mr  Cobbett’s  acquaint- 
ance. It  arose  out  of  a change  of 
books,  Mr  Wright  being  a bookseller  ; 
and  the  first  transaction  to  which  he 
should  advert,  was  a loan  of  20/.  by 
the  plaintiff  to  the  defendant,  when 
the  latter  arrived  from  America.  This 
was  at  the  time  (it  might  probably  be 
within  the  recollection  of  some  of  the 
Jury)  when  Mr  Cobbett,  setting  up 
for  himself  as  a bookseller  in  Pall-Mall, 
took  for  his  sign  the  Crown,  the  Bible, 
and  the  Mitre  ; and  for  his  motto, 
“ Fear  God  and  honour  the  King.” 
Indeed,  at  that  time  nothing  could  be 
more  praiseworthy  than  the  general 
principles  which  pervaded  Mr  Cob- 
bett’s  writings.  The  people  of  Eng- 
land having  been  imbued  with  the  dan- 


gerous doctrines,  the  infidel  positions 
laid  down  by  Thomas  Paine,  Mr  Cob- 
bett actually  published  a life  of  Paine, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  holding  up 
that  individual  to  the  execration  of 
mankind.  The  learned  counsel,  mere- 
ly as  an  instance  of  the  nervous  and  im- 
pressive style  of  Mr  Cobbett,  would 
cite  a passage  from  that  very  work:— 
“ How  Tom  lives,  or  what  brothel 
he  inhabits,  I know  not ; nor  does  it 
much  signify.  He  has  done  all  the 
mischiefhe  can  in  the  world  ; and  whe- 
ther  his  carcase  is  at  last  to  be  suffer- 
ed to  rot  on  the  earth,  or  to  be  dried 
in  the  air,  is  of  very  little  consequence 
Whenever  or  wherever  he  breathes  hij 
last,  he  will  excite  neither  sorrow  nor 
compassion : no  friendly  hand  will  dose 
his  eyes  ; not  a groan  will  be  uttered; 
not  a tear  will  be  6hed.  Like  Judas 
he  will  be  remembered  by  posterity: 
men  will  learn  to  express  all  that  is 
base,  malignant,  treacherous,  unnatu- 
ral, and  blasphemous,  by  the  single 
monosyllable — ‘ Paine/’* 

It  was  subsequent  to  the  publication 
of  that  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England,  that  the  self-designa- 
ted enlightener  of  the  people  (for  so 
Mr  Cobbett  thought  fit  to  term  him- 
self) had  commenced  his  Political  Re- 
gister ; and  about  that  time  a con- 
nexion was  formed  between  the  plain- 
tiff, the  defendant,  and  a gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Howell,  for  the  publication 
of  the  Parliamentary  Debates , the 
State  Trials , and  the  Parliamentary/ 
History.  This  went  on  until  Mr  Cob* 
bett,  on  taking  a trip  to  Southampton, 
was  seized  with  the  desire  to  become  a 
land  speculator  ; and,  during  his  ab* 
sence  from  town,  Mr  Wright  inspect- 
ed and  corrected  the  Register.  By  aid 
of  the  paper  system,  which  he  was  then 
writing  down,  Mr  Cobbett  got  accom- 
modation to  the  amount  altogether  of 
from  60,0001.  to  70,0001.,  and  these 
discounts  were  principally  effected— 
one  bill  being  given  as  another  became 
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due — through  the  medium  of  Mr 
Wright  in  London.  One  transaction 
begot  another,  and  an  immense  deal  of 
money  passed  through  Mr  Wrighfs 
hands.  Wright,  in  fact,  became  the 
publisher  of  the  Register,  for  he  recei- 
ved the  proceeds  and  paid  the  out-go- 
ings, and  remitted  cash  at  times  to  Mr 
Cobbett,  in  Botley.  Between  the  years 
1805  and  1811  the  accounts,  as  would 
commonly  be  found  the  case  where  ac- 
commodation paper  was  employed,  be- 
came extremely  intricate  between  Mr 
Wright  and  Mr  Cobbett,  and,  in  short, 
they  were  in  such  a state  that,  to  use 
the  very  forcible  language  employed 
by  the  defendant  himself,  when  a part- 
ner in  the  business  was  proposed, 
44  they  were  in  such  a state  that  the 
devil  himself  could  not  unravel  them." 
Things  were  in  this  situation  when  Mr 
Cobbett  was  called  upon  to  defend  him- 
self against  the  charge  of  libel,  and 
upon  that  charge  was  convicted.  Up- 
on that  conviction  the  question  arose 
as  to  what  steps  should  be  taken  to 
avert  the  impending  calamity  of  judg- 
ment, and  those  measures  conducted 
Mr  Scarlett  to  the  first  of  the  libels 
which  he  had  to  state  to  the  Jury.  Mr 
Cobbett  proposed  to  a gentleman  who 
would  presently  be  called  as  a witness 
to  make  a bargain  for  him  with  govern- 
ment that  he  should  not  be  called  up 
for  judgment,  and  upon  that  condition 
he  would  give  up  his  Register.  The 
negociation  did  not  succeed.  Mr  Cob- 
bet  did  not  succeed.  Mr  Cobbett  ap- 
peared to  receive  judgment,  and  was 
thrown  into  prison.  Tne  plaintiff  then 
applied  for  a settlementof  his  accounts, 
when,  to  his  utter  astonishment,  Mr 
Cobbett  answered  that  he  (Mr  Cob- 
bet)  had  no  accounts  nor  any  letters, 
and  put  Mr  Wright  to  the  proof  of 
every  sixpence  which  in  the  course  of 
his  long  agency  he  had  distributed  or 
received.  An  accountant  was  employ- 
ed to  collect  the  various  documents, 
and  they  were  submitted  to  Mr  Cob- 


bett for  his  inspection.  Mr  Cobbett 
admitted  nothing  ; disputed  every 
thing  ; called  upon  him  to  produce 
vouchers  even  for  sums  of  money  paid 
to  himself ; and  finally  refused  to  allow 
him  anything  for  agency.  The  dispu- 
ted accounts  were  arranged  by  the 
award  of  Mr  William  Cook.  Mr  Cob- 
bet  claimed  about  12,0(X)1.,  and  recei- 
ved about  b’OOOl. : and  the  effect  of 
this  curtailment  of  his  claim  was  an  in- 
veterate hostility  conceived  against  Mr 
.Wright.  Before  Mr  Cobbett  went  to 
prison,  Mr  Scarlett  continued,  a pub- 
lication took  place  in  The  Times  news- 
paper, hinting  that  Mr  Cobbett  had 
been  disposed  to  abandon  his  Register. 
Mr  Cobbett  wTOte  a paper  to  refute 
this  imputation,  and  called  his  article 
A New  Year*s  Gift  to  old  George 
Rose.  In  that  work  Mr  Cobbett,  af- 
ter his  ordinary  manner,  mixed  up  a 
variety  of  subjects  for  the  amusement 
of  the  public,  and,  after  alluding  to  the 
libel  for  which  he  had  suffered  punish- 
ment, he  went  on — 44  Walter  says  I 
made  a proposition  to  government  to 
this  effect — that  if  proceedings  w'ere 
dropped  against  me,  1 would  never 
publish  another  Register  nor  any  other 
thing.  If  I did  so,  no  one  could  con- 
demn me,  and  therefore  I might  allow 
the  charge  of  Walter  to  be  true  ; but 
the  charge  is  absolutely  false,  for  no 
such  proposition  was  ever  made  from 
me,  or  by  my  authority.”  And  Mr 
Cobbett  then  went  on  to  tell  a story 
of  his  having  certainly  gone  down  to 
Botley  with  such  an  idea,  worked  up- 
on by  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  his 
family  ; but  that  he  had  withdrawn  his 
proposition.  Unfortunately,  however, 
Mr  Cobbett  had  transmitted  to  Mr 
Wright  the  farewell  number  of  his 
Register,  which  would  have  been  the 
concluding  number,  if  his  proposition 
to  government  had  been  carried  into 
effect.  Now  the  first  of  the  libels  in 
question  arose  out  of  a suspicion  that 
it  was  by  Mr  Wright  that  the  fact 
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bad  been  communicated  to  The  Times; 
and  in  expressing  his  opinion  that  such 
had  been  the  course  of  communication, 
the  defendant  spoke  of  Mr  Wright  as 
“ a wretch  unequalled  in  the  annals  of 
infamy,  and  whom  he  would  hold  up 
to  the  horror  of  mankind."  Mr  Scar* 
lett  then  proceeded  to  advert  to  the 
second  libel  upon  the  record,  which 
originated  out  of  the  conduct  of  Mr 
Cleary  in  reading  at  the  Westminster 
election  of  1818  Mr  Cobbett's  letter  of 
1808,  in  which  he  spoke  of  Mr  Hunt 
with  feelings  very  different  from  those 
which  he  subsequently  expressed  to- 
wards that  gentleman.  That  letter, 
Mr  Cobbett,  who  did  not  disdain  oc- 
casionally to  employ  a falsehood  when 
he  found  it  impossible  by  argument  to 
overcome  his  adversary,  treated  as  for- 

fed,  and  as  the  work  of  a man  who 
ad  forged  his  (Mr  Cobbett's)  name 
upon  several  occasions.  Mr  Cobbett, 
in  his  plea  upon  the  present  record, 
had  pledged  himself  to  prove  those  as- 
sertions to  be  true.  The  paragraph 
in  which  he  described  the  big  drops  of 
sweat— Mr  Scarlett  would  read  the 


paragraph  : — 

“ You,  my  dear  Sir,  know  the  his- 
tory of  this  Wright ; you  know  all  his 
tricks,  all  his  attempts.  The  public 
do  not,  and  I will  not  now  trouble  the 
public  with  a detail  which,  if  put  in  a 
suitable  form,  would  make  a romance, 
in  the  words  of  truth,  far  surpassing 
any  thing  that  ever  was  imagined  of 
moral  turpitude.  I will  execute  this 
task  one  day  or  other.  If  the  caitiff 
should  put  forth  any  thing  by  way  of 

Salliation  in  the  mean  time,  there  is 
Ir  Walker,  there  is  Mr  Margrave, 
there  is  my  attorney,  there  is  Mr  Swann, 
there  is1  Sir  F.  Burdctt  himself,  there 
is  my  son  John,  who,  though  he  was 
then  a child,  will  never  forget  the  big 
round  drops  of  sweat  that  in  a cold 
winter’s  day  rolled  down  the  caitiff's 
forehead  when  he  was  dcUclcd  in  fa- 
bricating accounts  ; and  when  I took 
Johuny  by  the  hand  (who  had  begun 


whimpering  for  poor  Wright)  and  said, 

* Look  at  that  man,  my  dear  ! These 
drops  of  sweat  are  the  effect  of  detect- 
ed dishonesty  1 Think  of  that,  my  dear 
child,  and  you  will  always  be  an  honest 
man/  Mr  Peter  Walker  and  Mr 
Swann  were  presentatthis  scene,  which 
took  place  in  my  room  in  Newgate  is 
1811." 

The  contents  of  this  paragraph  Mr 
Cobbett  undertook  to  prove  the  truth 
of.  He  had  witnesses — Mr  Margrave, 
the  attorney,  Mr  Swann,  Sir  F.  Bur- 
dett,  and  his  (Cobbett's)  son  John. 
Where  were  they  now  l They  were 
in  Court,  but  the  justification  was  with- 
drawn. Mr  Cobbett  had  not  stopped 
there.  He  had  gone  on  to  accuse  the 
plaintiff  of  having  forged  his  name,  and 
of  having  been  a spy  since  the  year  j 
1811.  The  plaintiff  was  ready  ; he  had 
evidence  to  meet  every  one  of  Mr  Cob- 
bett*s  charges  against  him — charges 
which  were  as  false  as  hell,  and  which 
would  have  been  so  shown  had  the  de- 
fendant dared  to  meet  the  question. 

The  libels  were  read,  and  a few  wit- 
nesses called,  but  of  little  importance, 
as  the  attempt  to  prove  the  charges  had 
been  withdrawn. 

Mr  Cobbett  entered  upon  his  de- 
fence. He  stated  his  reasons  for  ha. 
ving  removed  the  bones  of  Thomas 
Paine  from  America  to  this  country 
He  had  not  taken  that  course  from  any 
admiration  of  the  irreligious  principles 
of  Paine,  or  from  any  fellow-feeling 
with  him  in  his  ideas  of  the  advantage 
of  a republican  government.  Indeed, 
he  (Cobbett)  had  ever  held  a republi- 
can government  to  be  unsuited  to  tbe 
genius  of  England.  Under  a republi- 
can government,  which  he  had  mate- 
rially served,  Paine  had  been  refused 
even  Christian  burial ; and  one  of  his 
principal  objects  in  bringing  the  relics 
of  that  man  to  this  country  had  Wen 
to  shew  the  people  of  England  h<w 
completely  all  public  spirit  and  al 
public  virtue  were  destroyed  by  repub- 
lican governments.  The  defendant  went 
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on  to  account  for  his  having  first  jus- 
tified, and  afterwards  abandoned,  his 
plea  of  justification.  Instructions  for 
that  plea  had  been  delivered  to  his  at- 
torney, at  a time  when  he  was  deeply 
engaged  with  business  of  more  interest, 
and  when  he  was  not  aware  of  the  pre- 
cise documents  which  would  be  neces- 
sary for  him  to  support  that  plea.  He 
had  power  to  prove  all  that  he  had  said 
against  the  plaintiff,  and  ten  times  more ; 
and  whatever  course  the  present  action 
might  take,  that  proof  should,  in  pro- 
per time,  be  forthcoming ; but  it  was 
not  ready  now.  He  well  understood 
that  against  no  man  but  himself  would 
the  present  action  have  been  brought. 
He  knew  the  political  feeling  which 
the  plaintiff  trusted  to.  The  Jury  had 
been  told  that  he  had  libelled  Sir  Fran- 
cis Burdett,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the 
Jury  would  visit  that  libel  upon  him 
in  the  damages  which  they  might  give 
for  the  present.  He  trusted,  how- 
ever, that  they  would  do  no  such 
thing,  and  he  was  sure  that  no  man 
would  despise  more  heartily  than  the 
honourable  Baronet  himself,  such  a mi- 
serable attempt  to  pander  to  their  pre- 
judices. He  still  contended  that  the 
mutilation  of  a letter  virtually  amount- 
ed to  a forgery  of  that  letter.  Even 
Dr  Franklin,  having  made  an  impro- 
per use  of  some  letters,  obtained  from 
the  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  had 
been  called  a thief  by  Lord  Rosslyn, 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Mr  Cobbett  then  remarked  upon  the 
evidence  which  had  been  adduced  by 
the  plaintiff,  and  intimated  to  the  Jury 
the  ground  upon  which  he  proposed 
to  rest  his  defence— that  ground  being 
simply  this  ; — that  it  was  his  son  Wil- 
liam, and  not  himself,  who  bad  been 
the  publisher  of  the  libels  in  question, 
and  that  a considerable  portion  of  the 
matter  complained  of  in  the  Register 
of  the  6th  of  March,  1819,  had  been 
written  by  his  sons  William  and  John. 
. He  then  called 


William  Clement,  who  deposed  that 
the  Political  Register , in  1816,  was 
legally  published  by  William  Cobbett, 
junior.  In  the  beginning  of  1817,  wit- 
ness published  the  Register.  Witness 
kept  his  accounts  witn  William  Cob- 
bett, junior.  He  settled  his  accounts 
with  the  son  ; but  always  considered 
the  father  as  responsible.  He  consi- 
dered the  father  the  proprietor  of  the 
Registerf  though  not  legally  so. 

In  his  cross-examination,  witness  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  never  treated  with 
the  son,  but  as  the  agent  of  the  father. 
The  father's  name  was  entered  in  hi3 
books,  although  he  settled  accounts 
with  the  son.  Before  Mr  Cobbett 
went  to  America,  witness  gave  bills  to 
a considerable  amount  for  his  use. 
Those  bills  were  given  in  anticipation 
of  the  proceeds  which  were  to  arise 
from  the  sale  of  the  Register . 

Charles  Preston,  clerk  in  the  Stamp 
Office,  produced  an  affidavit  of  Wil- 
liam Cobbett,  junior,  dated  5th  of  Ja- 
nuary 1816,  stating  himself  to  be  sole 
proprietor  of  the  Political  Register — 
and  another  of  the  25th  of  the  same 
month, in  the  same  year,  stating  himself 
to  be  printer,  publisher,  and  sole  pro- 
prietor of  the  Register. 

William  Cobbett,  junior,  was  next 
called.  The  material  part  of  this  wit- 
ness’s evidence  went  to  > the  question, 
whether  he  or  his  father  was  in  truth 
the  proprietor  of  the  paper.  The  wit- 
ness swore  that  the  property  of  the  pa- 
per was  made  over  to  him  by  his  fa- 
ther, and  that  his  father  received  a sa- 
lary from  him,  as  editor.  That  salary 
varied  from  time  to  time,  from  35  or 
40  guineas  a-week  to  350/.  per  month. 
Witness  was  bona fide  proprietor  of  the 
paper.  He  frequently  made  alterations 
in  the  matter  transmitted  by  his  father, 
and  made  most  material  alterations  in 
that  part  of  the  Register  of  the  6th  of 
March,  1819,  which  alluded  to  the 
plaintiff. 

In  his  cross-examination,  witness  ad- 
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mitted  that  he  paid  his  father  no  con- 
sideration for  the  assignment  of  the 
paper,  and  that  he  reassigned  it  with- 
out receiving  any  consideration.  Du- 
ring the  time,  that  the  paper  was  the 
property  of  witness,  his  father  had  not 
the  power  at  will  to  resume  it ; but, 
of  course,  if  he  had  withdrawn  his  wri- 
ting, the  shadow  only  would  have  been 
left  to  witness. 

Mr  John  Cobbett,  another  of  de- 
fendant’s sons,  deposed  principally  to 
some  alterations  by  him,  and  by  his 
brother,  in  the  article  of  the  6th  of 
March,  1819,  which  regarded  Mr 
Wright,  the  plaintiff.  The  alterations 
were  made,  because  the  article  was  not 
sufficiently  bitter. 

Mr  Scarlett,  in  reply,  contended, 
that  the  whole  course  of  Mr  Cobbett’s 
defence  had  been  an  aggravation  of 
the  injury  which  he  had  done  to  the 
plaintiff. 

The  Lord  Chief-Justice,  in  sum- 
ming up,  held  that  Mr  Cobbett,  either 


as  the  bona  fide  proprietor,  or  as  the 
editor  of  the  Political  Register , would 
be  liable  for  its  contents.  With  re- 
spect to  the  alterations  he  had  autho- 
rity  to  make ; if  a principal  autho- 
rised an  agent  to  make  reasonablealter* 
atior.s,  then,  for  the  effect  of  such 
reasonable  alterations  he  was  still  re- 
sponsible. It  was  for  the  Jury  to  de-  j 
cide,  whetherthe  evidence  had  brought 
home  to  the  defendant  the  libels  it 
question.  If  they  were  of  that  opinion, 
the  line  of  defence  adopted  by  Mr 
Cobbett,  if  not  permitted'to  weigh  is 
aggravation  of  damages,  would  cer- 
tainly be  a very  sufficient  bar  to  mj 
plea  in  mitigation. 

The  Jury  retired  at  about  a quarter 
to  nine,  and,  after  an  absence  of  near* 
ly  one  hour  and  three  quarters,  rr- 
turned  with  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff 
— Damages,  1000/.;  costs,  40*. 

The  trial  occupied  the  Court  from 
half  past  nine  in  the  morning,  till  i 
quarter  past  ten  at  night. 
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Nesbett,  for  the  Murder  of  Mr 
Parker  and  his  Housekeeper. 

i 

Ma  'ulstonet  July  28. 

The  Common  Serjeant  detailed  the 
facts  of  the  case.  The  deceased,  Tho- 
mas Parker,  lived  in  Mulgrave-place, 
in  the  town  of  Woolwich.  He  was 
70  years  of  age,  and  had  formerly 
been  engaged  in  business  as  a work- 
ing-jeweller  in  London.  He  had  re- 
tired from  business  some  years  before 
his  death,  and  lived  in  this  house  at 
Woolwich,  in  which  there  was  only 
one  other  inhabitant,  a person  who 
bad  also  met  with  her  death  on  the 
same  occasion.  Mr  Parker’s  habits 
were  extremely  regular,  and  being 
advanced  in  years,  he  retired  early  to 


rest ; ten  o’clock  was  the  usual  hour 
at  which  he  w*ent  to  bed.  The  house- 
keeper had  been  seen  as  late  as  one 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  coming  from 
the  butcher’s  writh  some  meat  for  the 
use  of  the  family  ; she  bad  been  seen 
going  to  the  house  by  a person  who 
lived  opposite.  By  the  same  neigh- 
bour Mr  Parker  had  been  seen  at  four 
o’clock  in  the  evening.  It  was  a tem- 
pestuous day,  and  therefore  not  vert 
iikely  that  they  would  be  out  after 
four  o’clock;  indeed,  so  tempestuou> 
was  the  weather,  that  it  prevented 
Mi  Parker’s  son-in-law  from  going 10 
see  him  on  that  day,  as  he  had  in- 
tended. At  seven  o’clock  a neigh- 
bour, who  lived  in  the  next  hoo&t 
heard  the  door  going.  Thus  thing* 
remained  till  half-past  one  in  the  mid- 
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lie  of  the  night,  when  the  watchman, 
who  was  stationed  near  the  house, 
and  who,  lie  regretted  to  say,  was 
now  in  Ireland,  observed  smoke  issu- 
ing from  the  parlour  window.  He 
immediately  sprang  his  rattle,  which 
drew  to  the  place  several  soldiers 
from  the  adjoining  barracks.  The 
alarm  also  attracted  a carpenter’s  ap- 
prentice, who  got  in  at  a window, 
and  was  present  when  the  door  was 
broken  open.  There  were  only  Mr 
Parker  and  the  housekeeper  to  be 
awakened  and  rescued  from  the  fire, 
and  therefore  the  first  object  of  the 
persons  assembled  was  to  alarm  them. 
They  would  learn  from  one  of  the 
witnesses  that  he  went  to  the  bed- 
rooms, but  found  neither  any  person, 
nor  the  appearance  of  any  persons 
having  been  in  them  ; there  were  no 
candles  in  the  rooms.  The  beds  had 
been  set  on  fire  in  both  rooms  ; but 
there  was  no  connexion  between  the 
fires  in  these  two  rooms,  or  between 
either  of  them,  and  any  other  part  of 
the  house,  so  that  they  must  have 
been  lighted  separately.  They  found 
the  parlour  full  of  fire  and  smoke, 
which  they  subdued  by  water,  and 
then  they  ascertained  what  had  been 
done  there.  On  breaking  open  the 
outer  door,  they  found  it  had  not 
been  bolted,  and  from  this  it  appear- 
ed that  the  inmates  of  the  house  had 
never  gone  to  bed.  There  was  an- 
other circumstance,  which  would  shew 
that  this  fire  had  been  caused  by  de- 
sign, and  that  was,  that  in  every  room 
which  commanded  a view  of  the  street, 
there  were  blankets  nailed  up  against 
the  windows.  The  Jury  would  be  told 
by  the  neighbours  who  lived  oppo- 
site, that  they  had  never  known  this 
to  have  occurred  before,  and  he  would 
put  it  to  their  understanding,  whether 
it  could  be  reasonably  accounted  for 
on  any  other  supposition,  than  that  it 
had  been  done  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
cealment. On  entering  the  parlour. 


a horrid  sight  presented  itself.  T wo 
dead  bodies  were  found,  half  consu- 
med by  fire.  These  bodies  he  belie- 
ved he  should  be  able  to  identify, 
though  evidence  to  that  effect  was 
scarcely  necessary ; for  it  was  not 
likely  that  Mr  Parker  and  his  house- 
keeper should  have  left  the  house, 
and  that  two  other  persons  had  come 
into  it,  and  had  been  burnt  to  death. 
The  head  of  Mr  Parker  was  almost 
entirely  consumed,  but  the  left  leg 
remained  perfect,  and  furnished  suf- 
ficient proof  of  the  identity  of  the 
body.  On  the  left  foot  there  was 
found  a shoe,  which,  having  origi- 
nally been  too  small,  had  been  burst 
in  tying  on — a circumstance  that 
would  be  proved  by  the  person  who 
made  the  shoe.  The  body  of  Sarah 
Brown  was  also  known  beyond  any 
doubt.  The  surgeon  who  exami- 
ned the  bodies  had  not  the  small- 
est doubt  that  both  had  been  dead 
before  they  were  burnt.  The  frac- 
ture on  the  skull  of  Mr  Parker  was 
quite  sufficient  to  produce  instant 
death,  and  seemed  to  have  been  in- 
flicted with  the  claw  of  a hammer. 
On  the  head  of  the  housekeeper,  also, 
there  were  two  deep  wounds  ; and  it 
was  impossible  that  these  injuries 
could  have  been  occasioned  by  fire. 
It  was  likely  that  the  murderer  was 
single  in  the  transaction,  for  the  linen 
wras  mostly  all  left  behind,  and  the  ar- 
ticles which  had  been  taken  away, 
were  chiefly  jewellery  and  trinkets. 
Immediately  after  the  discovery  of 
the  murder,  a constable  had  taken 
charge  of  the  house,  and  had  taken 
care  to  preserve  the  property  found 
in  it.  Among  that  property  were  se- 
veral articles  of  jewellery  ; and  it 
would  appear  in  evidence  that  the  ar- 
ticles found  on  the  prisoner  corre- 
sponded exactly  with  those  in  the 
house  ; for  the  whole  plate  and  jew- 
ellery were  very  old-fashioned ; and 
the  articles  would  be  sworn  to  by  a 
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person  who  hail  been  the  apprentice 
of  Mr  Parker  when  he  was  in  busi- 
ness, and  who  had  assisted  in  the  mar 
king  of  many  of  them.  At  the  time 
there  was  no  trace  of  the  person  who 
had  committed  the  crime ; several 
persons  indeed  were  arrested  on  sus- 
picion, but  were  soon  after  dischar- 
ged. He  would  now  proceed  to  re- 
late the  case  of  the  prisoner,  as  he 
should  be  able  to  prove  it  in  evidence. 
He  had  formerly  been  in  the  artillery 
service,  and  had  been  stationed  at 
Woolwich  ; but  he  was  discharged  in 
18R>,  and  had  a pension  of  9d.  a-day. 
He  had  a wife  and  six  children  at 
Woolwich.  It  happened,  that  four 
months  before  this  murder,  the  pri- 
soner had  been  arrested  on  another 
charge,  but  he  had  escaped  from  the 
constable,  and  had  left  Woolwich  a 
short  time  before  the  murder  was 
committed.  His  name  was  Nesbett, 
but  it  would  be  proved  that  he  went 
to  Portsmouth  under  the  name  of 
Watson,  and  there  he  remained  till 
February.  During  his  stay  there  he 
was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  a wo- 
man of  loose  character ; and  it  was 
not  likely  that  in  such  society  he 
should  retain  his  money  long.  He 
was,  in  fact,  altogether  destitute  of 
money  when  he  left  Portsmouth.  On 
the  19th  of  February,  he  borrowed 
20s.  from  a person. of  the  name  of 
Cole,  leaving  a box  as  security  for  the 
amount,  and  stating  that  he  was  go- 
ing to  London  to  receive  some  mo- 
ney. Cole  believed  this,  and  advan- 
ced the  20s. ; so  that  it  appeared  that 
on  leaving  Portsmouth  he  was  with- 
out money.  It  would  be  proved,  that 
on  the  day  after  the  murder,  about 
one  o’clock,  he  was  seen  at  a place 
called  Mouse-hill,  about  36  miles  from 
London,  and  taken  up  by  a Ports- 
mouth coach.  He  stated  to  the  coach- 
man that  he  had  made  his  way  to  Mil- 
ford by  the  Chichester  coach,  and  had 
walked  over  from  Milford  to  Mouse- 


hill,  to  take  the  Portsmouth  coach. 
By  this  plan  he  got  back  to  Ports- 
mouth, and  the  moment  he  arrived 
there  he  appeared  to  be  rich.  Wha' 
money  there  was  in  Mr  Parker's  bou* 
he  did  not  know ; hut  he  should  be 
able  to  identify  the  property  found  os 
the  prisoner.  The  morning  after  hi? 
arrival  at  Portsmouth,  he  sent  a per. 
son  to  Cole,  with  wdiat  the  womaB 
whom  he  cohabited  with  supposed  to 
he  a 10/.  note,  hut  what  turned  out 
to  be  a 5/.  Bank  of  England  note 
The  Jury  would  naturally  expect  that 
the  prisoner  should  account  for  thi? 
sudden  alteration  which  took  place 
in  his  circumstances  after  he  left 
Portsmouth.  Not  only  did  he  sen*i 
the  51.  note  to  Cole,  but  he  also  made 
this  woman  a number  of  presents 
consisting  of  shawls  and  various  arti- 
cles of  dress,  the  amount  of  which  she 
would  tell  when  examined.  But  the 
question  was,  on  the  prisoner’s  re- 
turn to  Portsmouth,  from  what  place 
did  he  come?  from  London,  or  from 
Woolwich  ? He  should  bring  the  pri- 
soner’s nephew  into  Court,  though  be 
did  not  mean  to  examine  so  near  a 
relation  in  support  of  the  prosecution; 
but  if  the  prisoner  could  shew  by  his 
nephew’s  testimony  that  he  had  not 
been  at  Woolwich,  he  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  doing  so.  .The  pri- 
soner's sister  lived  at  Woolwich,  and 
his  nephew  could  prove  that  on  n« 
return  to  Portsmouth,  he  brought 
news  of  his  mother’s  health,  as  a per- 
son coming  from  Woolwich.  Ho 
would  put  this  to  the  Jury  as  strong 
and  pregnant  proof  that  the  prisoner 
had  come  from  Woolwich,  and  not 
from  London.  He  continued  to  go 
by  the  name  of  Watson  ; but  after 
the  news  of  this  murder  reached  Ports- 
mouth, it  was  discovered  there  that 
his  real  name  was  Nesbett,  and  a ma- 
gistrate, who  deserved  the  greatost 
praise  for  his  vigilance  and  activity, 
thought  it  proper  that  he  should  be 
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iken  up.  It  would  appear,  that  on 
he  10th  of  March,  he  gave  a gold 
•*atch  to  a person  of  the  name  of 
rish,  to  be  cleaned,  and  that  watch 
ie  afterwards  sold  to  Barnard  Solo- 
ion.  The  prisoner  supposed  it  to  be 
II  gold,  and  it  might  well  have  de- 
eived  any  person  ; but  it  turned  out 
hat  only  the  inside  case  was  gold, 
,nd  that  the  outer  case  was  gilt.  The 
ccount  he  gave  of  it  was  this  : — He 
h ought  it  had  been  all  gold,  for  it 
lad  been  long  in  the  family,  having 
>e longed  to  his  father,  who  lived  to 
he  age  of  84*.  At  the  same  time  he 
ilso  sold  a number  of  silver  table  and 
:ea-spoohs,  which  bore  the  mark  of  a 
P.  at  the  top,  with  the  initials  T.  and 
M.  below,  Mr  Parker’s  wife’s  name 
having  been  Mary.  In  order  to  give 
a colour  to  this  person,  for  supposing 
that  he  was  honestly  possessed  of  the 
property,  he  told  him  his  name  was 
Page,  that  name  answering  the  ini- 
tials on  the  plate.  No  person  had 
over  known  the  prisoner  at  Woolwich 
by  the  name  of  Page,  and  therefore 
he  would  put  this  circumstance  as  a 
strong  proof  of  guilty  possession. 
Upon  his  return  to  Portsmouth,  he 
cohabited  with  the  woman  already 
mentioned,  and  she  would  state  in 
evidence  his  mind  at  that  time  to  be 
in  an  extremely  disturbed  state ; so 
much  so,  that  after  a few  days  she  de- 
clined having  any  farther  intercourse 
with  him,  her  nights  being  disturbed 
by  his  starts  and  troubled  dreams— 
the  indications  of  a guilty  mind.  A 
few  days  after  this  he  prevailed  upon 
her  to  return,  and  told  her  there  was 
a secret  on  his  mind  which  gave  him 
great  uneasiness ; that  he  had  been 
the  cause  of  death  to  three  persons, 
two  men  and  a woman  ; that  the  men 
he  Irad  killed  in  duels,  and  the  wo- 
man by  a blow.  The  particulars  of 
these  acts  he  promised  to  tell  her  at 
some  future  time.  To  drown  reflec- 
tion, he  was  in  the  habit  of  frequent- 
VOL.  XI.  PART  III. 


ing  taverns  and  theatres  ; and  it  was 
material  to  observe,  that  at  the  latter 
he  regularly  appeared  disguised,  for 
there  he  might  be  recognized  by  per- 
sons from  Woolwich.  To  effect  this 
disguise,  he  always  wore  a foraging- 
cap,  and  to  it  he  added  a pair  of  spec- 
tacles, though  not  in  the  habit  of 
wearing  spectacles.  Those  very  spec- 
tacles, however,  which  had  been  worn 
for  the  purpose  of  disguise,  afforded 
the  very  strongest  proof  of  his  guilt. 
Mr  Parker,  who  was  old,  and  whose 
sight  was  bad,  always  used  spectacles; 
those  he  commonly  wore  were  silver, 
and  marked  “ T.  P."  Now  the  spec- 
tacles which  the  prisoner  wore,  and 
which  had  been  found  in  his  box,  had 
the  initials  “ T.  P.”  marked  on  them, 
and  would  be  sworn  to  as  the  proper- 
ty of  Mr  Parker.  The  prisoner,  it 
would  appear,  had  carried  arms  about 
with  him,  and  had  said  that  no  person 
should  ever  take  him.  The  moment 
that  Hunt  and  Hill,  who  arrested 
him,  opened  the  door  of  the  room  in 
which  he  was,  he  drew  out  a pistol, 
and  presented  it  at  Hill.  Hill  darted 
on  him  instantly,  and  in  the  struggle 
which  ensued  the  trigger  was  drawn, 
but  the  pistol  did  not  go  off’,  but  was 
afterwards  found  to  have  been  loaded 
to  the  muzzle  with  powder,  but  in  his 
hurry  the  prisoner  had  omitted  to  put 
in  any  bails.  While  Hunt  was  co- 
ming to  Hill’s  assistance,  the  prison- 
er contrived  to  draw  out  another  pis- 
tol, but  was  secured  before  he  could 
discharge  it ; it  was  found  to  be  load- 
ed with  ball.  In  his  trunk  was  found  ^ 
a little  red  box,  which  contained  a v.'  ^ 
riety  of  trinkets  and  articles  of  jew  „ 
lery,  and  among  the  rest  a child’s  sil- 
ver coral,  which  was  very  mat  eriah 
That  coral  he  had  with  him  w1.mii  he 
took  the  Portsmouth  coach*  from* 
Mouse-hill,  for  the  coachman  had 
seen  it.  The  mark  on  it,  whatever  it 
was,  had  been  filed  oft',  and  the  file 
had  been  found  in  his  trunk-  The 
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marks  on  the  other  Articles  had  not 
befen  taken  off.  Among  the  other 
things  found  in  the  prisoner's  custody, 
wasapairof  old-fashioned  silver  tongs, 
a silver  sauce-ladle,  several  silver  tea 
and  table-spoons,  a watch  with  a tor- 
toise-shell case,  a number  of  rings, 
ear-rings,  and  brooches,  some  knee- 
buckles,  several  pairs  of  boots,  and 
various  articles  of  wearing  apparel — 
all  of  which  would  be  proved  to  have 
belonged  to  Mr  Parker.  The  prison- 
er, when  arrested,  was  brought  before 
a magistrate,  and  the  account  he  gave 
him  varied  very  much  from  that  which 
lie  had  given  to  the  woman  with  whom 
he  had  cohabited.  Having  been  com- 
mitted on  the  charge,  he  gave  in  gaol 
an  account,  which  would  be  produ- 
ced, and  which,  instead  of  negativing, 
tended  to  corroborate  what  had  now 
been  stated.  He  admitted  in  this  ac- 
count that  he  was  in  Woolwich,  but 
said  that  the  murderwasnot committed 
by  him,  but  by  three  other  persons 
who  had  gone  into  the  house  while  he 
stood  at  the  door.  That  statement,  if 
true,  was  an  imperative  call  on  the 
Jury  to  find  him  guilty  of  the  charge, 
even  though  the  fatal  blow  might  not 
have  been  inflicted  by  his  hand.  He 
admitted,  that  as  they  came  out  of  the 
house,  he  made  this  remark  to  them : 
— 1 “ 1 hope  you  did  not  put  them  to 
much  pain and  how  could  he  have 
made  such  an  observation  if  he  had 
not  been  an  accomplice  ? He  then 
said  that  he  had  bought  all  the  arti- 
cles in  question  from  those  three  per- 
sons for  11/.  If,  however,  he  admit- 
ted that  he  was  at  Woolwich,  and 
stood  at  the  door  while  the  crime  was 
perpetrated,  all  doubt  of  his  guilt  was 
removed.  And  even  if  he  did  not  ad- 
mit these,  facts,  there  was  abundant 
proof  of  his  guilt  from  the  goods  them- 
selves. The  prisoner  had  sent  a let- 
ter to  his  nephew  at  Portsmouth, 
which  had  been  destroyed,  but  the 


learned  counsel  was  instructed  to 
that  its  contents  were  an  inj 
to  get  Ann  Kirby  out  of  the  way, 
saying,  that  if  that  could  not  be 
plished,  her  mouth  must  be 
a hint  which  could  not  be  mi 
stood.  This  was  a proof  that 
told  her  more  than  the  history 
duel,  because  that  was  evidence 
could  not  bear  on  the  present 
and  therefore  he  needed  not 
been  so  anxious  to  prevent  her 
appearing.  Such  was  the  evi 
about  to  be  submitted  to  them* 

Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to 
into  the  detail  of  the  evidence, 
following  is  that  of  Ann  Kirby. 

Ann  Kirby  had  lived  a twelv 
at  Portsmouth  on  the  13th  of 
month.  She  was  an  unfortunate 
man,  and  first  got  acquainted  with  A 
prisoner  in  N ovember.  She  knew  * 
by  the  name  of  W atson.  The 
er  came  to  her  on  Saturday,  and 
her  on  the  Monday  for  Havre-d^ 
Grace.  He  returned,  and 
lady  with  him  from  France.  The 
soner  said  he  was  going  to  London 
get  some  money,  which  he  ex 
and  that  he  did  not  think  his 
would  send  it  him  unless  he  went 
it  himself.  She  learnt  from  him 
he  lived  with  Mr  Coles,  at  Portsrooii 
Point.  She  saw  him  next  on  Sat®* 
day,  the  4*th  of  March.  He  to;d  * 
that  he  had  come  from  VVoolsrA 
from  his  friend : he  said  he  and  a* 
other  person  had  rode  to  Mouse-H 
and  then  had  taken  the  coach  toP<*> 
mouth.  He  said  he  had  arrived  6 
eight  o'clock,  and  had  come  to  1* 
immediately.  She  met  him  in  t 
streets.  She  renewed  her 
tion  with  him,  and  they  lived  a: 
Red  Lion,  where  he  was  taken.  W 
slept  four  nights  at  the  Red  kiefi*. 
she  was  afraid  of  the  prisoner— 1* 
used  to  threaten  to  kill  her— be 
so  timerated  in  his  sleep.  By  tost- 
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:d  she  meant  he  was  frequently 
ng  in  his  sleep,  calling  on  some 
ne  in  his  sleep,  which  she  did  not 
ollect.  When  he  was  in  a passion 
h her,  he  made  the  threats  she  had 
•ken  of.  In  consequence  of  his 
cats  she  had  left  him.  He  made 
• a present  of  a pair  of  ear-rings 

1 a shawl,  and  1 5s.  in  money.  He 
d that  the  shawl  belonged  to  a 
ing  lady  whom  he  had  brought 
h him  from  France.  After  this  she 
s with  him  several  nights  occasion- 
y ; hut  the  same  agitation  still  con- 
iued  in  his  sleep.  She  returned  to 
n because  he  gave  her  the  shawl 
d ear-rings,  and  because  he  said  he 
>uld  not  sleep  by  himself.  The  last 
ght  she  slept  with  him  was  the  night 
?fore  he  was  taken  up.  He  told  her 
at  the  reason  of  his  alarm  was,  that 

2 had  killed  two  men  and  a woman ; 
ic  men  in  a duel.  He  told  her  that 
e could  tell  her  a secret,  but  she  was 
ot  to  revulge  it.  She  promised  that 
‘le  would  not : he  begged  her  never 
> mention  it  again,  because  he  did 
ot  like  to  it,  but  he  would  not  tell 
er  the  reasons. 

Cross-examined. — She  had  been  12 
nonths  at  Portsmouth.  Her  father 
nd  mother  live  at  Wickham.  She 
ives  in  a private  house  in  Red  Lion- 
ard,  kept  for  women  of  her  class ; 
he  has  not  been  more  than  one  year 
n her  unfortunate  condition.  When 
he  first  knew  the  prisoner,  she  said 
ie  lived  at  Southsea,  and  introduced 
limself  by  the  name  of  Watson.  He 
)rought  a girl  back  with  him  from 
Mav re- de- Grace  ; she  never  quarrel- 
ed about  it  with  him.  She  never  said, 

D — n you,  I’ll  be  revenged  of  you/' 
He  never  accused  her  of  robbing  him. 
She  heard  from  some  other  persons 
that  he  had  ; and  he  went  with  her  to 
them  about  it.  She  had  never  been 
before  any  justice  at  Portsmouth  un- 


til the  time  prisoner  was  examined. 
She  had  advised  him  not  to  drink,  but 
not  because  it  affected  him  in  his 
sleep.  He  went  oftener  to  the  theatre- 
after  he  returned  from  London  than 
he  did  before  ; be  went  into  the  up- 
per boxes ; she  only  went  with  him 
there  once. 

No  evidence  was  called  for  the  pri- 
soner, and  he  merely  in  his  defence 
told  a desultory  story,  endeavouring 
to  account  for  his  having  got  the  mo- 
ney, and  for  the  manner  in  which  ho 
had  spent  his  time  during  his  absence 
from  Portsmouth. 

Mr  Baron  Wood  then  summed  up 
the  evidence  with  great  care  and  im- 
partiality. 

The  Jury  deliberated  about  ten 
minutes,  and  returned  a verdict  of 
Guilty. 

The  Judge  then  pronounced  the 
sentence  of  the  law  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, ordering  him  for  execution  on 
Monday  next. 

Immediately  after  the  sentence  was 
concluded,  the  prisoner  said  to  the 
Court — “ The  laws  of  my  country 
have  found  me  guilty  of  murder,  but 
I am  not  guilty  of  it;  the  man  who 
committed  it  is  now  in  this  town." 

He  was  then  removed  from  the  bar, 
which  he  left  in  tears. 

Nesbett  has  the  appearance  of  a 
good-looking  man  of  the  sea-faring 
class.  His  countenance  is  determi- 
ned, but  betrays  no  marks  of  feroci- 
ty. During  the  trial  he  exhibited,  in 
general,  great  firmness,  we  might  al- 
most say  great  hardihood,  except 
when  allusion  was  made  to  his  father 
or  his  children.  While  the  woman 
with  whom  he  cohabited,  was  under 
examination,  his  agitation  was  ex- 
treme, but  of  a different  description. 
He  evinced  great  self-possession  while 
the  sentence  was  pronouncing,  but  it 
deserted  him  before  he  left  the  bar. 
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TRIAL  OP  60LDIERS  FOR  MURDER,  BY 

FIRING  PROM  A WINDOW  AT  GREEN- 
OCK. 

High  Court  of  Justiciary , Nov.  7. 

The  Court  proceeded  to  the  trial 
of  Robert  Surrage,  John  Dempsey, 
John  Beck,  Joseph  Elliot,  Malachi 
Clinton,  and  Patrick  Lynch,  accused 
of  having,  on  the  night  of  the  30th  of 
July  last,  fired  several  shots  from  the 
window  of  a room  in  the  house  of 
Francis  Quin,  in  Shannon's  close, 
Greenock,  at  several  persons  then  in 
the  close,  and  by  which  shots  Robert 
Simpson  and  Henry  Pearson,  watch- 
men in  Greenock,  and  Archibald 
Morrison,  sailor  in  Greenock,  were 
mortally  wounded,  and  died  a few 
hours  after. 

The  panels  pled  Not  Guilty  to  the 
crimes  libelled. 

The  Lord  Advocate  passed  from 
the  charges  against  Clinton,  and  he 
was  accordingly  dismissed  simplicitcr 
from  the  bar.  He  was  taken  out  of 
Court,  in  order  to  be  examined  in  ex- 
culpation. 

Muter  Mitchell,  a boy  about  15  or 
.16  years,  lives  in  Greenock.  He  went 
out  one  evening  last  summer  to  look 
for  his  brother,  who  had  newly  arrived 
from  the  West  Indies.  Heard  a noise 
at  the  foot  of  the  Highland  close,  op- 
posite to  Shannon’s  close,  both  of 
which  enter  from  the  Laigh  Street. 

. Saw  a tall  soldier  there  calling  upon 
the  best  of  the  blue-jackets  to  turn 
out,  and  he  would  fight  them.  There 
were  about  five  or  six  soldiers  present, 
and  about  a dozen  tradesmen  or  sail- 
ors in  jackets.  The  sailors  were  all 
. wanting  to  make  peace,  and  not  to 
fight.  Saw  a soldier  with  a bayonet 
concealed  under  his  jacket,  which  the 
women  wished  to  take  from  him,  but 
he  held  it  up  over  his  head.  A sailor 
came  up  with  a pair  of  water  stoups. 


who  asked  the  soldiers  to  go  with  hin 
and  get  some  spirits,  and  not  to  stand 
wrangling  there.  One  of  the  soldiers  | 
said,  “ Come  along,  shipmate,"  and* 
they  all  went  down  Shannon’s  close.1 
Witness  looked  down  the  close,  mA 
in  a very  little  time  a quarrel  began,  ! 
when  he  saw  one  of  the  soldiers  knock  j 
down  a sailor  with  a water  stoup.  The 1 
soldiers  went  into  the  house,  and  the 
sailor,  on  getting  up,  went  also  into 
the  house,  when  the  door  was  shut 
Heard  the  people  who  had  collected 
say,  they  were  killing  some  person  ii 
the  inside.  The  people  then  began  to 
break  the  doors  and  windows,  in  or- 
der to  get  in.  Witness  ran  up  the  close 
to  be  out  of  the  way,  and  had  stood 
at  the  head  of  it  but  a very  short  time 
when  he  heard  a soldier  call ft  Fire!” 
and  then  a gun  went  off ; on  which 
the  people  called  out,  there  was  a lad 
shot,  and  shortly  after  saw  him  car- 
ried up  the  close  by  some  persons. 
Understood  his  name  was  Morrison. 
When  standing  at  the  head  of  the 
close,  witness  heard  several  other 
shots  fired  from  a window,  which  was 
in  the  garret  of  Quin’s  house.  Saw 
an  old  woman  running,  calling  for  the 
guard ; who,  when  they  came,  said  to 
those  who  were  in  the  house,  “ Halt, 
halt."  The  soldiers  who  fired  desired 
them  to  take  away  the  people  in  the 
close,  which  the  guard  did.  After  the 
guard  went  away,  the  soldiers  conti- 
nued firing  from  the  same  window. 
The  crowd  remained  standing  at  the 
foot  of  the  close,  when  a man  came 
out  from  the  crowd  and  spoke  up  to 
the  soldiers  at  the  window,  when  a 
shot  was  fired  and  the  man  fell.  He 
saw  the  gun  out  of  the  window,  and 
heard  the  voice  of  the  same  man  who 
wanted  to  fight  with  the  sailors.  A 
girl  came  out  of  a house  from  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  close,  who  asked  to 
be  allowed  to  take  away  the  body ; 
and  she  pulled  him  into  the  house. 
When  the  guard  came  the  second 
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, the  people  went  down  along 
them  to  the  house,  and  witness 
the  man  who  was  shot.  Some  of 
;uard  went  into  the  house  from 
ice  the  firing  had  proceeded,  and 
away  three  soldiers:  they  after- 
Is  came  back  and  took  away  more 
>ners,  but  does  not  know  how 
y.  The  soldiers,  at  the  time  wit- 
saw  them,  did  not  appear  as  if 
lk.  When  the  guard  took  away 
three,  they  appeared  to  be  beast- 
rank,  Witness  saw  a man  taken 
i under  a bed  in  Cochrane’s  house, 
ch  is  immediately  below  the  gar- 
frotn  whence  the  firing  proceed- 
the  man  was  all  covered  with 
od.  Cannot  swear  now  which  of 
prisoners  is  the  person  who  offer- 
to  fight,  and  who  called  out  of  the 
clow.  Saw  him,  the  day  after,  in 
jail,  when  he  was  all  cut.  Witness 
nted  out  Lynch  as  the  person  who 
l the  bayonet,  but  was  not  positive. 
Cross-examined. — When  the  sol- 
rs  went  down  the  close,  they  seem- 
all  willing  to  make  peace ; and 
en  the  soldier  knocked  the  sailor 
wn  with  the  stoup,  there  com- 
mced  a sort  of  general  fight  between 
3 people  and  the  soldiers. 

By  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk,- — Saw 
stones  thrown  at  the  house  from 
ence  the  firing  came ; neither  did 
see  any  stones  thrown  at  any  time 
it  night. 

Similar  testimony  was  given  by 
hn  M'Knight,  cloth  merchant;  Wil- 
m Gowans,  grocer;  John  M'Far- 
ie,  shipmaster,  and  sfeveral  other 
tnesses. 

Robert  Robertson  resided  in  Green- 
k when  the  affray  happened  there 
July,  and  saw  a fighting  going  on 
Shannon’s  close.  A soldier  asked 
m to  fight,  but  he  would  not,  and 
vised  them  to  go  home.  Was  knock- 
I down,  and  dragged  into  Cochrane’s 
>use,  and  was  again  knocked  down, 


and  became  Insensible.  This  was  about 
12  o’clock. 

Alexander  Cochrane,  fisher  in 
Greenock,  lives  in  the  house  below 
Quin.  On  the  30th  of  July,  Demp- 
sey  got  two  half  mutchkins  of  whis- 
ky that  afternoon,  to  treat  four  of  his 
companions.  Heard  a disturbance  in 
the  street  late  in  the  evening,  and 
some  soldiers  came  to  his  door,  and 
demanded  to  get  into  their  lodgings. 
At  that  time  the  crowd  was  great, 
and  making  a noise.  He  admitted  the 
soldiers,  and  a young  man,  named 
Robertson,  came  in  along  with  them. 
One  of  the  soldiers  struck  Robertson 
with  a candlestick,  while  two  of  them 
held  him.  Witness  took  Robertson 
into  the  kitchen,  and  the  soldiers  went 
up  stairs.  The  crowd  on  the  outside 
broke  his  window-shutters ; and  it  was 
.so  great,  that  he  could  not  get  out  at 
the  door,  but  went  out  by  a window 
for  the  guard.  Heard  a shot  fired  ; 
and,  before  he  got  out  by  the  window, 
another  was  fired.  When  coining  with 
the  guard,  heard  several  shots  fired. 
The  streets  being  cleared,  he  got  in- 
to his  house,  and  went  up  to  the  room 
where  the  soldiers  were,  and  told 
them  they  were  firing  upon  their  own 
guard.  There  were  three  men  in  the 
room ; two  of  them  were  at  the  win- 
dow, and  a musket  was  on  each  side 
of  it,  the  other  man  standing  behind. 
Dempsey  was  one  of  the  men  who 
was  at  the  window,  and  had  a musket 
in  his  hand.  Witness  did  not  know 
the  others.  A soldier  was  lying  on  a 
bed,  and  another  was  in  a room  in  the 
house  getting  a wound  cleaned.  When 
witness  told  them  that  they  were  fi- 
ring on  their  guard,  Dempsey  said,  he 
would  blow  his  brains  out  for  bring- 
ing them.  After  the  guard  came  to 
the  house,  there  were  three  shots 
fired. 

Cross-examined. — At  the  time 
when  he  opened  the  door  to  let  the 
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soldiers  fn,  they  were  all  bloody ; and 
the  crowd  on  the  outside  were  call- 
ing out,  that  they  would  have  the 
bloody  souls  of  the  soldiers.  The 
window  where  the  soldiers  fired  from 
was  all  broken.  During  the  time  Sur- 
rage  and  Dempsey  lodged  in  Quin’s 
house  they  were  quiet  and  peaceable. 
No  firing  took  place  till  the  window 
where  the  soldiers  were  was  knocked 
in,  and,  as  he  thought,  the  shutters 
from  his  window  were  forced  off,  and 
thrown  in  at  it.  Saw  the  window  next 
day,  the  panes  of  which  were  broken, 
and  part  of  the  casement.  The  sol- 
diers got  from  him  that  day  ten  half 
routchkins  of  whisky.  Seyeral  of  them 
were  very  drunk.  Dempsey  did  not 
appear  much  the  worse  of  liquor. 

William  M‘Lurg,  serjeant  in  the 
13th  regiment,  remembers  a man  and 
a woman  coming  to  the  guard-house 
for  the  guard  to  go  to  Shannon’s 
close.  Went  down  with  four  men. 
Having  heard  firing,  he  returned  with 
the  men  for  their  fire-arms,  and 
brought  with  him  six  men.  When  he 
came  down,  he  saw  Surrage  and 
Dempsey  leaning  out  of  the  window 
of  their  lodging.  They  asked  who 
went  there ; when  he  answered,  the 
serjeant  of  the  guard.  Dempsey  told 
him  to  stand  back : he  said,  “ Don't 
fire,  as  it  is  the  guard."  They  had 
both  their  muskets  in  their  hands ; 
and  Dempsey  presented  his  firelock 
at  witness  and  cocked  it,  when  one 
of  the  guard  struck  the  musket  aside, 
when  it  went  off.  They  said,  if  he 
would  take  two  men  who  were  at  the 
door,  and  who  had  struck  them,  they 
woujd  come  Quit.  Met  several  men 
carrying  another,  but  does  not  know 
whether  the  person  was  wounded  or 
not.  When  he  was  going  into  the 
room  Dempsey  pushed  him  back,  and 
asked  Surrage  whether  the  firelocks 
were  loaded,  and  ran  to  the  bed-side 
and  presented  the  musket  at  witness. 
Came  away,  as  lie  could  not  get  them 


out.  Witness  sent  a man  for  tbed 
cer,  whom  he  met  coming  d* 
Saw  Beck,  one  of  the  prisoner.,, 
the  same  room,  lying  on  a bed,  ha 
ingly  drunk.  Elliot  was  in  tbe  rca 
but  he  was  not  doing  any  thing;j| 
be  did  not  see  Lynch.  Captain  Shf 
man  called  to  Surrage  and  Des::* 
that  he  would  protect  them 
guard-house.  Thought  that 
was  rather  unwilling  to  go.  Sawi 
Surrage  and  Dempsey  fire,  bet- 
not  see  any  one  fail  from  their  srs 
They  were  all  bloody,  and  said  j| 
bad  been  nearly  murdered. 

Andrew  Colwell,  soldier,  IStM 
giment,  was  on  guard  at  Greexmea 
the  night  of  the  affray  in  July  4 
Corroborated  theevidenceof  M‘ 
as  to  the  guard  going  to  Shi 
close.  Witness  stated,  that 
was  ordered  tq  come  down ; bet  I 
said,  he  had  been  almost  nuiritn 
by  a mob,  and  that  two  men  wcj 
the  door  wanting  to  come  in.  11 
guard  took  these  two  men  into  c*q 
dy;  and,  on  coming  back,  witaa 
saw  a man  lying  in  the  close.  Surra? 
was  at  the  window  with  his  rcu-i 
when  the  serjeant  ordered  him  tail 
it  down,  which  he  did.  Dempsev  ud 
it  up,  and  put  it  out  of  the  wind.* 
cocked  it,  and  the  witness  struck  t* 
piece  to  turn  it  aside,  when  it 
off.  When  witpess  went  into  the 
Dempsey  and  Surrage  were  tkar; 
the  former  with  his  musket,  who  > 
lared  the  serjeant,  and  rested  his  ns* 
ket  on  his  haunch,  when  witness  -2 
another  soldier  took  it  from  him.  $+ 
rage  was  witling  to  come  down,fc 
Dempsey  would  not.  The  guard  k- 
them  in  the  room,  and  returned  ** 
Captain  Shearman,  whom  they  nt 
coming  down,  when  they  took  De^ 
sey  and  Surrage  into  custody. 

Joseph  Wootten,  soldier  in  the  1^ 
regiment,  corroborated  the  evidectf 
of  Serjeant  M*Lurg  and  Colwell  i* 
every  particular. 
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• John  Lennox,  superlntendant 
dice,  Greenock,  after  seeing  two 
lodged  in  custody  who  had  been 
ght  up  by  the  guard  from  Shan- 
s close,  went  down  with  the  guard 
iat  place,  and  saw  a man  with  a 
cet  at  a window.  The  serjeant 
*ed  him  to  give  over  firing.  Wit- 
called  out  to  him  he  was  master 
lie  police,  and  for  God’s  sake  to 
st  firing.  The  answer  that  was  gi- 
was,  €t  I don’t  care  a d — n for  no 
i.”  When  the  serjeant  went  up  to 
room,  witness  heard  the  same  man 
, « You  villain,  I will  blow,  or 
ck  your  brains  out.”  There  was  a 
i fired  at  the  time,  and  the  guard 
re  in  the  close.  Heard  the  serjeant 
up  to  the  room,  when  a scuffle  en- 
>d  5 and  the  serjeant  came  down, 
i said  he  could  not  get  them  out 
hout  more  assistance.  Witness  de- 
ad the  serjeant  to  send  for  Captain 
earman,  which  he  did;  and,  on  the 
)tain  coming,  the  men  were  se- 
red,  and  lodged  in  jail.  Beck  was 
such  a state  of  intoxication,  that 
was  carried  down  stairs.  The 
ight  of  the  window  from  whence 
e shots  were  fired  was  ten  feet  eight 
ches  from  the  ground.  The  sash  of 
e window  was  lying  close  to  the  wall 
the  room,  and  apparently  had  been 
ken  out  for  the  purpose  of  allowing 
e soldiers  to  get  out  their  heads, 
he  panes  were  broken  by  trampling 
i.  There  were  no  stones  in  the  room, 
id  none  of  the  panes  of  the  upper 
ish  were  broken.  Did  not  see  any 
irt  of  a window-shutter  in  the  room. 
Dr  J.  B.  Kirk  read  certificates 
liich  he  had  made  out  of  the  state 
; which  he  found  Morrison,  Sirap- 
>n,  and  Pearson,  which  he  now  veri- 
ed.  When  he  found  Pearson  was 
ying,  and  anxious  for  the  ends  of 
ublic  justice  that  the  truth  should 
e known,  he  put  a question  to  him, 
i presence  of  his  wife,  whether  the 
mn  who  fired  at  him  took  aim ; to 


which  he  answered  distinctly,  that  he 
did. 

The  declarations  of  the  prisoners 
were  then  read. 

EXCULPATORY  PROOF. 

Malachi  Clinton,  soldier  in  the  13th 
regiment,  was  in  company  with  the 
prisoners  on  an  evening  in  July  last. 
They  had  some  drink  together.  Sur-i 
rage  and  witness  saw  two  persons 
home  to  their  lodgings  who  had  been 
drinking  with  them.  When  Surrage 
and  he  returned  to  Shannon’s  close, 
they  met  a woman  and  a man ; but 
whether  the  woman  spoke  to  Surrage, 
or  he  to  her,  does  not  recollect.  The 
man  gave  them  abusive  language,  and 
wished  to  fight,  but  witness  would  not 
allow  them.  Got  Surrage  to  Quin’s 
hou§e,  where  they  were  followed  by 
some  persons,  one  of  whom  threw  a 
stone,  which  struck  witness  on  the 
temple  when  at  the  door,  and  which 
knocked  him  down.  At  this  time  Sur- 
rage and  Dempsey  were  outside  the 
door  fighting  with  some  persons,  and 
when  they  came  in,  they  were  cut  in 
the  face. 

Mrs  Cochrane  knows  Surrage  and 
Dempsey ; they  lodged  in  Quin's 
house,  next  door  to  hers,  and  be- 
haved very  quietly  and  decently  all 
the  time  they  were  there.  On  the 
night  of  the  affray  in  July,  her  ser- 
vant came  in  and  told  her,  there  was 
a quarrel  at  the  head  of  the  close, 
and  that  Lynch  was  away  out  with  a 
bayonet ; on  which  she  and  her  hus- 
band ran  after  him,  and  took  the 
bayonet  from  him.  Dempsey,  Sur- 
rage, and  one  or  two  others,  came  to 
the  door,  and  called  to  get  in  for 
God's  sake ; when  her  husband  open- 
ed the  door,  and  they  all  got  in  ex- 
cept Dempsey.  He  soon  after  also 
got  in,  covered  with  blood.  The  win- 
dow where  the  soldiers  lodged  was 
broke  from  the  outside.  Next  tnorn- 
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ing,  witness  found  her  window-shut- 
ter in  the  soldiers*  room  ; it  had  been 
torn  off  by  the  mob,  who  swore  that 

they  would  have  the  b y souls  of 

the  soldiers  out  of  them.  Heard  these 
expressions  three  or  four  minutes  be- 
fore the  firing  began,  and  thinks  the 
mob  would  have  got  in  had  it  not  been 
for  the  firing. 

Cross-examined Dempsey  and 

three  sailors  came  in  to  get  a dram, 
but  witness  would  not  giyc  it.  The 
men  went  away;  one  of  them  had 
water-stoups ; and,  as  they  were  go- 
ing out  of  the  door,  Dempsey  gave 
one  of  them  a push,  when  the  quar- 
rel began ; and  Robertson,  who  had 
come  in  at  first  with  Dempsey,  was 
dragged  in,  and  knocked  down.  One 
of  the  soldiers,  who  was  on  the  stair, 
took  up  a brass  candlestick,  and,  when 
Robertson  was  lying  insensible  on  the 
floor,  struck  him  two  or  three  times 
on  the  head.  Witness  thought  he  was 
dead;  but  he  afterwards  recovered, 
and  was  laid  on  the  bed  in  the  room. 
He  subsequently  had  got  up,  and 
crept  below  the  bed,  and  was  found 
there  by  the  guard  and  police.  In 
the  confusion,  witness  did  not  know 
he  was  in  the  house. 

Captain  Shearman,  of  the  13th  re- 
giment, went  down  with  the  guard, 
and  saw  two  soldiers  at  the  -window, 
one  of  whom  had  a musket  in  his 
hand.  He  called  out  to  them  to  sur- 
render; when  they  said,  they  would 
come  down  if  they  were  to  be  pro- 
tected from  the  mob,  which  he  as- 
sured them  he  would  do.  On  this  they 
instantly  came  down,  and  delivered 
up  their  muskets.  The  men,  when 
they  came  down,  appeared  to  have 
been  drinking,  but  were  not  drunk. 
They  seemed  more  alarmed  tJum  in 
liquor. 

Martha  Jamieson  resides  in  Green- 
ock. Knows  Lynch,  but  none  of  the 
other  prisoners.  Once  or  twice,  be- 
fore the  shots  were  tired,  heard  a 


voice  from  the  window  cry,  “Tdbi 
care  !**  Saw'  the  w'indow  driven  in  hn 
stones  or  sticks.  One  or  two  of  tb< 
mob  had  sticks.  When  the  firi^s 
commenced,  was  within  a short  dis- 
tance of  the  window. 

Sir  William  Williams,  lieutenam- 
colonel  of  the  13th  regiment,  know* 
all  the  prisoners,  who  bore  good  cha- 
racters. Surrage  w'as  always  an  ex. 
ccllent  sober  man,  and  much  regard- 
ed by  his  captain.  Dempsey,  though 
fond  of  drink  a little,  was  never  know* 
as  cruel. 

The  Lord  Advocate  then  address- 
ed the  Jury  in  an  eloquent  speech  a 
in  which  he  contended,  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  mob,  in  endeavouring  la 
break  into  Cochrane's  house,  was  not 
for  the  purpose  of  revenge,  but  to  re- 
lieve the  sailor  Robertson,  who  had 
been  dragged  in,  and  whom  they 
supposed  the  soldiers  were  murder- 
ing. He  allowed,  that  he  had  not 
sufficient  proof  to  insist  for  a verdict 
against  Elliot,  Beck,  and  Lynch  ; bat 
asked  a verdict  of  guilty  against  Sur- 
rage and  Dempsey. 

Mr  Menzies,  for  the  panels,  made 
an  able  and  ingenious  defence. 

After  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk  had 
summed  up  the  evidence,  the  Jury 
returned  a viva  voce  verdict,  finding 
Beck  Not  Guilty;  the  indictment 
against  Elliot  and  Lynch  Not  Pro- 
ven ; and  Surrage  and  Dempsey  Guil- 
ty of  the  murder  of  Simpson  and  Pear- 
son only;  but  unanimously  recom-l 
mended  Surrage  to  mercy. 

The  trial  occupied  eighteen  hour* 
and  a half;  and  the  Court  adjourned 
at  half  past  four  in  the  morning. 

On  the  following  morning,  Surrage 
and  Dempsey  were  put  to  the  bar; 
when,  after  a very  impressive  address 
by  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk,  his  Lord- 
ship  sentenced  the  unfortunate  men 
to  be  executed  at  Edinburgh,  on 
Wednesday,  the  13th  of  December 
next,  between  eight  and  ten  in  tlic 
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r\ing,  and  their  bodies  to  be  after-  ing  young  men,  and  were  much  of-- 
Is  given  for  dissection.  fected.  Surrage  is  a native  of  Eng- 

lie  two  prisoners  are  good-look-  land,  and  Dempsey  is  an  Irishman.  . 


PROSECUTIONS  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 

CASES. 

EAS  OF  INSURANCE  OFFICES,  RELATIVE  TO  CHEMICAL  APPA- 
RATUS EMPLOYED  BY  SEVERN,  KING.  AND  CO. 


Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

Tuesday,  April  1 1 • 

uvekn,  King,  and  Co.,  v.  Drew, 
ok  the  Imperial  Insurance  Com- 
pany. 

This  case,  important  not  only  as  it 
fects  the  parties  from  the  largo  sum 
spending  upon  its  issue,  but  as  it  in- 
Dives  the  general  practice  and  prin- 
ples  by  which  fire-insurances  are 
;gulated,  came  on  for  trial  yester- 
ay  in  this  Court,  and  engaged  its 
ttention  for  many  hours.  It  had 
reviously  excited  considerable  inte- 
nt in  the  city,  and  was  understood 
j be  only  one  of  several  actions  about 
) be  instituted,  or  already  comraen- 
ed,  against  other  insurance-offices. 

Mr  Stephen  opened  the  pleadings. 

The  Solicitor-General  stated  the 
>laintiffs’  case  in  an  address,  embra- 
ing  a complete  view  of  the  whole 
ubject.  The  present  action  was 
►rought  for  a sum  of  upwards  of 
000/.  against  the  defendants,  who 
ire  Directors  of  the  Imperial  Insu- 
ance  Company.  The  plaintiffs  were 
;ery  respectable  and  opulent  su- 
:ar  refiners,  residing  in  Whitechapel, 
this  was  a part  only  of  a very  large 
sum,  amounting  to  about  70,000 /.  to- 
tal loss,  which  had  been  sustained  by 
fire  in  November  1819.  Upon  that 
point  no  doubt  or  difficulty  existed, 


nor  was  the  slightest  imputation  cast 
upon  the  character  of  the  plaintiffs- 
The  only  question  arising  between 
the  parties  turned  either  upon  points 
of  law,  or  related  to  the  manner  and 
regularity  of  effecting  the  insurance. 
With  reference  to  this  ultimate  ques- 
tion he  might  be  allowed  to  mention,, 
in  the  first  place,  that  they  had  paid 
an  enormous  premium  for  their  insu- 
rance. The  premium  actually  paid 
was  no  less  than  fourteen  shillings, 
being  more  than  double  that  required 
in  all  ordinary  cases  for  doubly  ha- 
zardous insurances.  He  mentioned 
this  circumstance  in  order  to  shew 
that  the  defendants  could  not  have 
conceived  that  they  were  insuring  ant 
ordinary  risk,  but  one  of  a peculiar 
nature,  and  from  which,  if  they  were 
to  sustain  loss,  they  had  no  right  to 
complain,  as  they  received  a premium 
commensurate  to  it.  The  material 
plea  on  the  side  of  the  defendants  was, 
that  the  fire  had  been  occasioned  by 
a cause  not  included  within  the  risk 
insured.  By  stating  the  case  in  this 
manner,  he  hoped  to  disembarrass  it, 
and  disencumber  it  of  whatever  might 
tend  to  perplex  their  inquiry.  It  was 
pleaded  on  the  other  side,  that  the 
plaintiffs  had  used  a process  of  heat- 
ing oil  which  had  increased  the  risk, 
and  that  this  process  had  been  intro- 
duced subsequently  to  the  insurance. 
Now,  he  should  be  able  to  shew  that 
the  apparatus  in  question  was  sepa- 
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rated  by  a wall  and  iron  doors.  It 
might  then  become  a question,  whe- 
ther, whatever  might  have  been  in- 
cumbent on  the  plaintiffs  to  state  to 
the  insurers  at  the  outset,  they  ought, 
upon  the  adoption  of  this  process,  to 
have  subsequently  apprised  them  of 
it.  He  should  contend  that  his  clients 
were  not  bound  to  make  any  commu* 
nication  on  this  subject,  unless  the 
defendants  themselves  had  thought 
proper  to  inquire  in  the  first  instance. 
Supposing,  therefore,  the  risk  to  be 
increased  by  this  new  process  com- 
menced upon  contiguous  premises, 
the  plaintiffs  were  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  disclose  the  circumstance,  un- 
less the  insurers  thought  proper  ei- 
ther to  inspect  the  premises,  or  seek 
information,  in  which  case,  his  clients 
were  undoubtedly  bound  to  make  a 
full  and  unreserved  disclosure.  His 
clients  were  engaged  in  the  business 
of  sugar-refining  to  a great  extent, 
and  the  processes  by  which  that  ope- 
ration was  carried  on  were  almost  as 
various  as  the  establishments  engaged 
in  it.  Those,  therefore,  who  insured 
such  manufactories,  were  bound  to 
examine  the  mode  in  which  they  were 
conducted,  if  they  had  in  contempla- 
tion to  limit  their  insurance  to  any 
given  risk ; and  if  they  did  make  such 
an  inquiry,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
other  party  to  leave  no  circumstance 
concealed.  When  he  talked  of  a va- 
riety of  processes,  he  would  endea- 
vour to  make  himself  intelligible.  The 
original  and  simple  mode  of  refining 
sugar  was,  to  place  it  in  a pan,  with 
a fire  under  it.  This,  however,  was 
found  very  inconvenient,  inasmuch 
as  that  part  of  the  sugar  which  was 
nearest  the  fire  was  burnt  before  the 
rest  could  be  brought  to  a proper 
temperature.  Ingenious  and  scienti- 
fic men  contrived  to  produce  the  re- 
quisite degree  of  heat  by  pipes  of 
boiling  water  coiled  and  immersed 
into  the  syrup  or  sugar.  But  this 


difficulty  arose,  that  the  6ugar  woulJ 
not  boil  at  the  same  heat  as  the  wa- 
ter, and  therefore  a high  pressure,  at- 
tended with  much  danger,  was  re- 
quired. At  Liverpool  tallow  was  ia 
common  use  for  this  purpose  ; bet 
this  was  found  extremely  offensive, 
and,  to  obviate  its  inconvenience?, 
Mr  Wilson  had  invented  a process 
for  using  fixed  oil.  This  oil  was  pot 
into  a large  retort,  and  from  it  a coil 
of  pipes  passed  into  the  sugar,  which 
it  was  intended  to  bring  into  a boiling 
state.  The  oil  required  a tempera- 
ture of  600  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  for 
boiling,  and  sugar  350.  This  was  a 
degree  of  temperature  below  any  heat 
that  could  create  danger.  It  might 
be  urged  that  gas  must  be  created; 
and  to  this  he  would  reply,  that  gas 
was  not  created  by  fixed  oil  until  it 
arrived  at  a temperature  of  between 
600  and  700  degrees,  long  before 
which  the  thermometer  would  have 
exploded.  It  would  perhaps  be  said 
that  the  nature  of  oil  might  be  changed 
by  the  renewed  application  of  heat, 
and  that  when  so  changed,  it  would 
emit  gas  at  300  degrees.  This,  how- 
ever, he  had  reason  to  believe  was 
Utterly  false ; and  although  the  oil 
might  be  rendered  thicker,  the  reap* 
plication  of  heat  would  restore  it  to 
its  former  state. 

Mr  Henry  Wilson  was  then  called, 
and  stated,  that  he  was  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  various  processes  of  refi* 
ning  sugar.  He  had  for  some  time 
been  conversant  with  this  subject,  and 
with  the  application  of  oil  for  that 
purpose.  He  had  put  up  apparatus 
for  the  same  purpose  in  two  houses 
at  Liverpool,  three  years  ago,  as  well 
as  in  one  or  two  others  in  London. 
In  the  present  case  it  had  been  put 
up  almost  exclusively  under  his  di- 
rection. He  conceived  that  the  or- 
dinary mode  of  refining  sugar  was  at- 
tended with  both  inconvenience  and 
danger.  One  great  danger  was  that 
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e sugar  boiling  over ; another, 
omitting  very  inflammable  gases, 
From  the  combustibility  of  su- 
k hen  in  a desiccated  state.  At 
Lo^ree  of  344*  inflammable  gases 
created.  The  boiling  point  was 
He  visited  the  premises  in  ques- 
almost  every  day,  and  observed 
there  was  some  leaking,  but  none 
could  produce  the  slightest  mis- 
f.  It  was  impossible  that  the  leak- 
oF  oil  into  the  fire  below  could 
e the  fire  to  communicate  with 
oil  in  the  vessel.  When  the  oil 
thus  converted  into  combustible 
, it  passed  off  up  the  chimney. 

; temperature  of  the  oil  in  the  ves- 
n ever  exceeded  360  for  the  work- 
point.  If  it  were  to  go  beyond 
the  thermometer  would  burst, 
e boiling  point  of  oil  was  about 
> degrees;  and  until  it  attained 
t degree  of  heat,  it  would  send  out 
permanently  inflammable  gases, 
bring  about  such  a degree  of  heat 
uld  require  several  hours  of  hard 
n g,  and  could  never  take  place 
ni  negligence  alone.  If  a similar 
j were  placed  under  sugar,  inflara- 
ible  gases  would  be  produced  in  a 
ich  shorter  time.  If  produced  in 
s retort,  they  would  go  up  the 
•ani-pipe,  a vent  which  was  render- 
necessary  for  discharging  the  air 
thin  the  vessel ; and  in  oil  there 
.s  also  a quantity  of  aqueous  mat- 
*,  which  it  was  necessary  to  carry 
in  the  same  manner ; conducted 
rough  the  pipe  to  which  he  alluded, 
all  passed  out  at  a lateral  aperture 
the  chimney.  All  draught  down 
e chimney  was  carefully  guarded 
ainst,  and  the  brick-work  of  the 
limney  secured  against  heat  by  cast- 
in  pipes.  He  thought  there  was  no 
inger  from  the  gas  that  might  escape 
ixing  with  the  atmospheric  air,  be- 
mse  the  proportion  necessary  to 
Oise  explosion  must  be  one  to  six  or 
;vcn,  and  it  was  impossible  that  such 


a proportion  should  be  formed  even 
in  the  fill-house.  This  danger  was 
much  greater  with  the  ordinary  pro- 
cess. The  vent  was  quite  sufficient 
to  carry  out  ten  times  the  quantity  of 
gas  which  could  be  produced  by  this 
apparatus.  The  retort  had  been  re- 
paired a few  days  before.  With  re- 
gard to  the  oil  changing  its  quality, 
because  it  became  thicker  by  use,  he 
did  not  think  that  that  increased  its 
tendency  to  become  inflammable.  He 
was  present  at  an  examination  of  the 
apparatus  with  several  surveyors  and 
engineers  after  the  fire  had  happen- 
ed ; there  was  not  the  slightest  rent 
or  fissure  in  the  retort,  and  a four- 
inch  wall  on  one  side  of  it  was  as  per- 
pendicular as  when  originally  built. 
There  was  a great  quantity  of  rub- 
bish upon  it,  and  a piece  of  fused 
brass  which  had  come  from  above  ; 
but  he  could  not  discover,  from  the 
appearances  around,  the  slightest  in- 
dication of  an  explosion  having  taken 
place.  The  screws  of  the  aperture 
were  perfect,  and  the  thread  bright 
and  sharp.  The  pump  was  much 
fused,  and  the  copper  vessel  melted 
• — a circumstance  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  coals  kept  under  it  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  off  the  draught. 
The  pipes  were  of  copper,  and  could 
not  burst  from  the  pumping  of  the 
oil,  because  the  valves  were  smaller 
than  their  diameter ; in  the  inside  of 
the  retort  there  was  a quantity  of  car- 
bonaceous matter,  naturally  resulting 
from  the  gradual  distillation  of  the 
oil,  and  explosion  would  have  caused 
a different  appearance. 

Cross-examined. — He  had  taken  out 
three  patents  for  the  process  which 
he  had  been  describing — one  in  1816, 
one  in  1817,  and  the  third  in  1818. 
Previous  to  this  invention,  he  had 
been  engaged  in  chemical  manufac- 
tures. His  patent  had  been  applied 
to  four  cases  ; two  of  them  occurred 
at  Liverpool,  but  in  both  of  these  tuU 
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low  was  used  as  well  as  oil.  He  had 
put  up  his  apparatus  for  another  house 
in  London  about  six  months  ago,  but 
it  was  by  way  of  an  experiment  only, 
and  had  not  been  applied  generally 
to  the  manufacture.  There  were  va- 
rious modes  of  carrying  on  this  ma- 
nufacture, and  one  or  two  patents 
had  been  obtained  for  carrying  it  on 
through  the  means  of  steam.  After 
the  retort  had  been  repaired,  the  oil 
which  had  been  already  used  was  put 
back  into  it,  with  the  addition  of  some 
fresh.  He  saw  no  vestige  of  the  ther- 
mometer on  his  inspection  of  the  ap- 
paratus after  the  fire. 

Mr  Samuel  Parkes  stated,  that  he 
was  an  experimental  and  practical 
chemist.  He  had  attended  to  the  mo- 
del of  the  machine,  and  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  process  of  refining 
sugar  was  carried  on  ; and  he  consi- 
dered that  the  old  mode  of  boiling 
sugar,  for  the  purpose  of  refining,  was 
more  dangerous  than  the  present. 
He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
it  was  attended  with  much  less  danger. 
The  danger  arose  from  the  chance  of 
the  fire  coming  in  contact  with  the 
sugar-pan.  Witness  attended  through- 
out to  Mr  Wilson's  examination,  and, 
with  certain  exceptions,  agreed  in  the 
correctness  of  what  he  stated.  He 
did  not,  however,  agree  with  him  in 
what  he  said  on  the  subject  of  the 
gas  of  old  oil.  He  had  mixed  five 
ounces  of  sugar  with  a proper  pro- 
portion of  water ; and  when  he  had 
increased  the  hfcat  to  230  degrees,  the 
sugar  and  water  boiled  rapidly.  The 
thermometer  then  remained  stationary 
for  a time,  but  it  afterwards  moved 
slowly  upwards  to  34-0  degrees.  A 
species  of  gas  was  then  produced  ; 
but,  when  the  heat  was  raised  to  370 
degrees,  the  gas  burned  with  a strong 
and  permanent  flame.  When  a heat 
of  590  degrees  was  applied  to  old  oil, 
it  produced  an  inflammable,  but  not 
a permanent  inflammable  gas.  The 


lowest  temperature  at  which  Inflam- 
mable gas  was  produced  from  oilwti 
586 ; but  it  was  not  permanent  in- 
flammable gas.  What  he  meant  bv* 
non-permanent  inflammable  gas 
a gas  which  would  light  if  a match 
were  applied  to  it,  but  which  wouid 
go  out  when  the  match  was  removed. 
When  the  heat  was  raised  to  600  de- 
grees,  a gas  was  produced  from  oil, 
which,  if  touched  with  a match,  light- 
ed up,  and  continued  to  burn.  Thai 
was  the  lowest  temperature  at  whid 
permanent  inflammable  gas  was  pro- 
duced from  oil.  When  a chemist  west 
on  applying  powerful  heat,  the  difi- 
culty  of  raising  it  was  much  increased 
after  it  had  arrived  at  a certain  point. 
It  would  not  be  an  easy  task  to  rabe 
the  heat  of  oil  to  600  degrees  in  an 
instrument  like  that  alluded  to.  It 
would  require  a great  effort  for  seve- 
ral hours.  If  the  fire  were  left  to 
work  by  itself,  considering  its  size,  it 
was  impossible  that  so  great  a heat 
could  be  produced.  Even  if  gas  lnd 
been  formed,  looking  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  room  from  wThich  it  might 
have  escaped,  he  saw  no  danger  of  its 
mixing  with  the  atmospheric  air,  and 
producing  explosion. 

Mr  F.  Accum  stated,  that  he  had 
made  experiments  to  ascertain  atwhat 
temperature  oil  would  emit  inflam- 
mable gas.  He  could  distinguish  be- 
tween new  and  old  oil,  having  made 
his  experiments  with  both.  He  found 
that  new  oil  emitted  permanent  in- 
flammable gas  at  a temperature  of 600 
degrees.  It  never  emitted  gas  of  that 
kind  at  a lower  temperature.  He  had 
seen  the  model,  and  was  of  opinion 
that,  with  the  fire  which  it  appeared 
was  placed  under  the  vat,  it  would 
take  the  man  in  attendance  eight  or 
ten  hours  of  constant  exertion  to  pro- 
duce so  great  a degree  of  heat  a* 
would  generate  inflammable  gas,  if 
he  were  called  on  to  do  so.  it  was 
impossible  to  produce  such  an  effect 
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alf  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes, 
oil,  tised  again  and  again,  would 
an  inflammable,  but  not  a par- 
ent gas,  at  580.  If  gas  had  been 
led  in  a retort,  it  could  not  have 
i confined  there,  but  would  have 
ped  through  the  pipe.  If  gas  were 
red  in  that  court,  it  would  imme- 
ely  mount  to  the  cupola,  where  it 
ild  remain,  unless  there  happened 
e an  opening  there.  In  that  case 
oultf  escape,  and  the  heavier  at- 
jplieric  air  would  take  its  place. 

inflammable  gases  were  lighter 
n common  air.  There  was  not,  he 
ieved,  any  gas  of  an  inflammable 
ure  that  was  not  lighter  than  com- 
n air.  Looking  at  the  new  plan 
1 the  old,  he  had  no  doubt  that  the 
mer  was  less  hazardous.  He  had 
.ced  two  vessels,  one  containing  a 
ution  of  sugar,  and  the  other  of 
, in  a similar  degree  of  heat ; and 
len  the  temperature  arrived  at  350, 
c sugar  produced  a species  of  in- 
mmable  gas,  which  ignited  when  a 
;hted  body  approached  it.  This 
»uld  not  be  done  with  oil.  One 
eat  advantage  in  the  new  plan  was, 
at  the  director  had  a complete  con- 
ol  over  the  heat,  which  was  not  so 
. the  other  method.  The  danger  at- 
nding  the  boiling-over  of  sugar  was 
imense  ; for,  of  all  bodies,  sugar  pro- 
uced  the  greatest  quantity  of  in- 
immable  gas.  The  oil  in  the  retort 
as  so  secured,  that  it  could  not  have 
self  taken  fire  ; and  if  gas  had  been 
>rmed,  it  must  have  escaped  through 
le  pipe.  If  a certain  quantity  of  gas 
ould  be  collected,  and  suffered  to 
emain  in  a particular  situation,  with- 
ut  any  means  of  escape,  until  it  was 
pproached  by  a lighted  body,  it 
'ould  undoubtedly  explode,  and  de- 
trov  the  whole  building.  But  this 
:ould  not  be  the  case  here.  As  the 
muse  was  not  air-tight — as  there  was 
i regular  way  by  which  the  gas  could 
scape,  if  any  had  been  generated— 


it  was  impossible  that  the  fire  could 
be  attributable  to  gas.  If  any  explo- 
sion had  taken  place,  its  effects  must 
have  been  seen.  The  oil-vessel,  and 
every  thing  in  and  about  the  retort, 
would  have  been  destroyed.  « 

Cross-examined. — The  oil  with  which 
he  made  his  experiments  was  sent  to 
him  by  Mr  Wilson.  He  hoped  that 
some  unadulterated  oil  was  still  to  be 
had.  . He  could  distinguish  new  oil 
from  oil  that  had  been  used.  The 
latter  was  thick  and  gelatinous.  He 
repeated  his  experiments  several  times, 
and  found  no  difference.  Sugar  ge- 
nerated gas  at  350  degrees. 

Mr  C.  Sylvester  stated,  that  he  had 
directed  his  attention  to  the  appara- 
tus exhibited  in  Court,  with  a view  to 
give  evidence  that  day.  According 
to  the  old  mode  of  boiling  sugar  much 
mischief  was  risked.  The  new  mode 
he  considered  to  be  much  less  dan- 
gerous. The  preventing  the  fire  from 
coming  in  contact  with  the  pan  must 
be  extremely  beneficial.  He  heard 
Mr  Wilson's  evidence,  and  did  not 
differ  from  him  in  any  thing.  He  was 
present  at  certain  experiments  that 
were  made  on  sugar  and  oil  by  Mr 
Cooper.  The  oil  was  procured  by  Mr 
Wilson.  lie  observed  the  alteration 
of  the  temperature  every  five  minutes. 
The  temperature  increased  much 
quicker  in  the  early  part  of  the  ope- 
ration than  towards  the  end.  The 
heat  was  575  or  580  degrees  before 
inflammable  gas  was  generated.  The 
oil  that  had  been  boiled  produced  gas 
at  a temperature  of  about  twenty  de- 
grees less  than  that  which  was  new. 
He  thought  it  would  be  exceedingly 
difficult  to  produce  such  a heat  by 
this  apparatus.  It  would  require  two 
or  three  hours,  with  the  utmost  care, 
to  raise  the  temperature  so  high.  If 
ga3  were  formed  in  the  retort  it  would 
ascend  ; and  there  being  several  aper- 
tures, it  must  escape.  At  first,  it 
could  only  accumulate  in  very  small 
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quantities.  Constructed  as  it  was, 
there  could  be  no  combustion  in  the 
retort  itself.  Such  an  event  could  not 
be  effected  by  any  leaking  of  oil  into 
the  fire. 

H.  Coxwell,  Esq.  Secretary  to  the 
Committee  of  Chemistry  in  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts,  had  made  experiments 
on  the  relative  combustibility  of  oil 
and  sugar.  He  was  present  at  those 
made  by  Mr  Cooper,  and  agreed  al- 
together in  the  account  he  and  other 
scientific  gentlemen  had  given.  The 
new  process  was,  he  thought,  infinite- 
ly less  hazardous  than  the  old  one. 
He  thought  there  was  no  sort  of  dan- 
ger in  boiling  the  oil. 

Thomas  Hill,  Esq.  Chairman  to  the 
Committee  of  Mechanism  in  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts,  also  witnessed  the  ex- 
periments of  Mr  Cooper,  and  entirely 
coincided  in  opinion  with  him. 

On  the  part  of  the  defence , the  fol- 
lowing, among  other  witnesses,  were 
called. 

Dr  John  Foster,  physician,  and 
Lecturer  on  Chemistry  at  Guy's  Hos- 

J)ital,  described  an  experiment  which 
le  had  made  in  Whitecross-street> 
and  which  had  lasted  for  23  days. 
The  temperature  of  the  oil  was  raised 
in  20  minutes  from  360  to  460,  at 
which  point  it  threw  out  some  highly 
inflammable  vapours,  as  also  jets  of 
flame.  He  considered  the  practice 
of  employing  it  as  a boiler  to  be  ex- 
tremely hazardous  ; and  thought  that 
a conflagration  produced  by  it  would 
exhibit  appearances  similar  to  those 
which  were  described  to  have  actu- 
ally taken  place  at  the  fire  in  ques- 
tion. This  judgment  he  formed  on 
the  result  of  his  inquiries  on  a small 
scale. 

This  evidence  was  farther  confirm- 
ed by  that  of  Mr  Children. 

John  Taylor,  chemist  and  engineer, 
was  next  called,  and  stated,  that  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  producing 
gas  from  oil.  With  regard  to  the 


possibility  of  a current  of  air  descend 
ing  through  a pipe  or  tube,  through 
which  the  draught  generally  ascend-? 1 
ed,  it  might  depend  greatly  on  the 
state  of  the  wind.  A vapour  created 
in  the  manner  referred  to  would  r* 
ther  coruscate  like  lightning,  than  ex- 
plode with  any  noise.  He  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  ordinary  process  of 
boiling  and  refining  sugar,  and  did 
not  apprehend  that  there  was  the 
slightest  danger  attending  it.  He  was,' 
however,  of  opinion,  that  the  new 
process  was  extremely  hazardous. 

Mr  John  Martin  and  Mr  VV.  Da- 
niel, both  sugar-refiners,  also  descri- 
bed the  mode  in  which  that  operation 
was  carried  on  in  ordinary  cases,  and 
expressed  their  conviction  that  it  w if  j 
not  attended  with  any  risk  of  confla- ! 
gration. 

Mr  Arthur  Aikin  stated,  that  he 
had  long  made  chemical  pursuits  h» 
study,  and  about  four  or  five  year* 
ago  was  led  to  make  some  experiments 
on  oil.  The  oil  he  chiefly  used  wss 
whale-oil,  which  was  of  a viscid  and 
gelatinous  nature,  and  contained  * 
great  deal  of  animal  jelly.  This,  when 
exposed  to  a temperature  that  black- 
ened it,  was  decomposed,  and  produ- 
ced a very  volatile  and  inflammable  oi' 
By  distillation,  this  inflammable  quali- 
ty was  greatly  increased,  and,  if  pour- 
ed into  the  band,  would  evaporate  like 
spirits  of  wine.  When  a viscid  fluid 
like  whale-oil  was  exposed  to  the  ac- 
tion of  naked  fire,  its  carbonaceous 
substance  was  decomposed,  and  form- 
ed a stratum  at  the  bottom.  There 
was  an  accumulation  of  heat  in  this 
stratum,  much  greater  than  the  de- 
gree indicated  by  the  thermometer 
placed  in  the  fluid  above.  He  thought 
there  must  be  great  danger  attending 
its  use,  for  purposes  such  ai  those  u 
question  ; and  the  result  of  hi*  owe 
inquiries  perfectly  corresponded  with 
the  experiments  made  by  preceding 
witnesses.  There  was  always  a rU* 
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at  the  bailer  would  give  way  under 
e pressure  of  the  volatile  oil.  It  was 
dangerous  and  unmanageable  fluid, 
d tne  more  frequently  it  was  sub- 
bed to  the  action  of  fire,  the  more 
datile  and  inflammatory  it  became  \ 
somuch,  that  combustion  would  be 
‘oduced  at  last  with  a very  small  de- 
ree  of  heat,  and  an  accident  might 
sily  happen.  He  should  conceive, 
iat  the  moment  when  an  explosion 
as  most  likely  to  take  place  would 
e that,  when,  after  the  volatile  oil 
ad  been  detained  by  the  mass  stand- 
ig  to  cool  all  night,  the  fire  was  ap- 
lied  the  following  morning,  before 
le  pump  was  set  to  work. 

The  Lord  Chief- Justice,  in  pro* 
eeding  to  address  the  Jury,  after 
tating  to  them  the  various  pleas  which 
ad  been  put  upon  this  record,  reca- 
itulated  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
rbich  had  been  adduced  from  the 
ommencement  of  the  trial.  Having 
inished  the  reading  of  his  notes,  (a 
ask  that  occupied  more  than  three 
tours),  he  drew  their  attention  to 
hose  points  on  which,  disentangled 
rom  the  technicality  of  pleadings, 
heir  judgment  was  to  be  exercised, 
rhe  first  question  would  be,  whether 
>r  not  the  premises  had  been  accurate- 
y and  sufficiently  described  ? because, 
f the  negative  of  that  proposition 
vere  established,  the  policy  of  assu- 
•ance  would  be  void,  and  every  other 
consideration  superseded.  It  appear- 
ed that,  subsequently  to  the  original 
nsurance,  and  previous  to  its  renewal, 
i building,  called  the  New  House, 
ind  communicating  with  that  already 
n3ured,  had  been  erected.  The  true 
vay  of  viewing  this  question  was,  per- 
laps,  to  consider  whether,  had  the  al- 
eration  been  made  known  to  the  In- 
urance  Company,  they  would  have 
leemed  an  increase  of  the  premium 
lecessary.  It  was,  however,  for  them 
o determine,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances,  whether  a more  minute  and 


extended  description  was  required  by 
any  positive  agreement,  or  by  the 
printed  terms  of  the  insurance.  • The 
next  issue  which  they  would  have  to 
try  related  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
fire  had  broken  out,  and  to  its  proba- 
ble cause.  With  regard  to  this  sub- 
ject, it  was  not  extraordinary  to  find 
it  involved  in  mystery  and  doubt. 
Calamities  of  this  nature  could  seldom 
be  traced  to  their  actual  origin.  They 
usually  took  place  in  the  darkness  of 
night,  and  a hidden  spark  might  pro- 
duce a conflagration.  But  he  could  not 
avoid  expressing  his  surprise  that  two 
individuals — Muller,  whose  business  it 
was  to  light  the  fire,  and  the  watch- 
man, who  was  up  all  night — had  not 
been  called.  They  were  faithful  ser- 
vants, still  retained  in  the  employment 
of  the  plaintiffs,  and  were,  as  they  had 
been  informed,  present  in  Court.  Sure 
he  was  that  every  man  of  common 
sense,  out  of  a court  of  justice,  would, 
if  seeking  for  information,  have  ex- 
pected to  derive  it  from  persons  in 
their  situation.  Unable  as  he  was  to 
account  for  the  non-production  of 
their  testimony,  and  unwilling  to  draw 
any  inference  that  should  be  regarded 
except  in  combination  with  the  whole 
evidence,  he  thought  the  omission  wa9 
much  to  be  lamented.  It  was  true 
that  they  might  have  been  called  by 
the  defendants  5 but  whether  the  omis- 
sion was  owing  to  design  or  acci- 
dent, or  any  other  cause,  they  were 
deprived  of  a species  of  evidenee  which 
might  possibly  have  cleared  up  every 
doubt.  They  found,  however,  that 
this  fire  had  taken  place  within  three 
months  after  the  introduction  of  a pro- 
cess materially  different  from  that 
which  had  been  used  before,  and  that 
no  fire  had  ever  taken  place  before  this 
new  process  was  introduced.  But 
then,  again,  it  wa3  for  them  to  recol- 
lect— indeed  they  could  not  be  igno- 
rant—that  fires  had  taken  place  in 
many  other  sugar-houses  where  the 
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old  proceis  was  still  in  use.  With  re- 
gard to  those  details  to  which  they 
had  listened,  as  to  the  time  and  man- 
ner in  which  the  fire  had  broken  out, 
it  would  be  needless  for  him  to  recall 
them  to  their  remembrance.  These 
must  be  still  fresh  in  their  minds,  to- 
gether with  the  subsequent  statement 
of  two  of  the  witnesses,  that  they  per- 
ceived neither  any  smell  arising  from 
the  fire,  nor  any  peculiarity  in  the  co- 
lour of  its  flame.  He  now  came  to 
the  last  and  most  important  question 
on  which  they  would  have  to  delibe- 
rate. It  was,  Did  the  new  process 
produce  an  increased  risk  of  fire  ? On 
this  important  point  they  had  heard 
the  evidence,  he  would  not  say  of  the 
most  intelligent,  but  of  as  intelligent 
men  in  chymical  and  scientific  pur- 
suits as  were  to  be  found  in  this  coun- 
try, or  in  Europe.  He  had  himself 
read  the  works  of  6ome  of  them,  had 
derived  pleasure  from  their  labours, 
and  entertained  the  greatest  respect 
for  their  talents  and  information.  But 
they  had,  nevertheless,  left  the  Court 
in  a state  of  utter  uncertainty  ; and 
the  two  days  during  which  the  results 
of  their  experiments  had  been  brought 
into  comparison,  were  days,  not  of 
triumph,  but  of  humiliation  to  science. 
The  constellation  of  brightness  which 
had  shone  upon  them  left  them  in  a 
state  of  half-knowledge  more  full  of 
doubt  than  a state  of  perfect  igno- 
rance. Those  who  walked  in  the  twi- 
light ought  to  proceed  with  caution  ; 
and,  speaking  for  himself,  he  never 
would  apply  the  contradictory  results 
of  experiment  to  the  real  and  momen- 
tous interests  of  mankind.  It  must  be 
a matter  of  general  regret  to  find  the 
respectable  witnesses  to  whom  he  was 
alluding  drawn  up,  not  on  one  side, 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  same 
truths,  but,  as  it  were,  in  martial  and 
hostile  array  against  each  other.  Vo- 
lumes had  already  been  spoken,  but 
volumes  more  must  be  written  before 

II 


this  subject  was  likely  to  be  elucida- 
ted. For  the  present,  he  wa9  bimstll 
left  in  a state  of  the  utmost  doubt  j 
but,  in  his  situation,  it  was  permitted 
to  him  to  continue  in  doubt.  It  m 
the  province  of  the  Jury  to  decide, 
and  he  begged  them  to  form  their  ova 
opinion,  without  reference  to  any  tilt 
he  might  be  supposed  to  entertain.  It 
they,  too,  found  their  doubts  still  pre- 
valent, whether  with  more  or  less  b- 
surance,  they  would  remember,  that  it 
was  for  those  who  averred  the 
creased  risk  to  make  out  that  prop* 
sition  satisfactorily.  Undoubtedly iS 
the  evidence  not  only  excluded  etry 
suspicion  of  fraud,  but  tended  to  she* 
that  the  plaintiffs  never  apprehended 
any  danger  from  the  new  proem 
They  would  now,  after  revolving  th? 
whole  subject,  and  directing  their  it. 
tention  to  those  points  on  which  issue 
was  immediately  joined,  and  which  lie 
had  endeavoured  shortly  to  espbiii 
pronounce  such  a verdict  as  was  dic- 
tated by  the  honest  exercise  of  the;' 
judgment.  Any  leaning  to  either  side 
ought  to  be  guarded  against,  if  posa- 
ble ; but,  if  the  difficulties  should  ap- 
pear so  great  as  to  prevent  their  forc- 
ing a decision  upon  clear  and  conclu- 
sive grounds,  that  leaning  ought  to  be 
in  favour  of  a private  individual,  rather 
than  that  of  a public  company.  If,  oa 
the  other  hand,  they  were  satisfied,  or 
could  not  resist  the  weight  of  evidence 
by  which  the  case  of  the  defendant! 
was  supported,  they  would  disregard 
every  other  consideration,  and  find 
their  verdict  accordingly. 

The  Jury  then  retired,  and,  after 
being  absent  about  half  an  hour,  re- 
turned, and  delivered,  through  their 
Foreman,  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff, 
by  which  they  found,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  premises  had  been  cor- 
rectly and  sufficiently  described ; w 
the  second,  that  the  fire  did  not  origi- 
nate in  the  place  where  the  new  pro- 
cess was  carried  on  ; and,  in  the  third, 
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that  no  increased  risk  was  caused  by 
the  introduction  of  that  process.— 
Damages,  7200/. 


Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
December  IS. 

Severn,  Kino,  & Co.  v.  the  Ph<e- 
nix  Insurance  Company. 

This  prosecution  related  to  the 
same  fire,  and  stood  on  exactly  the 
same  grounds  as  the  preceding.  In 
the  course,  however,  of  a trial,  which 
lasted  five  days,  much  additional  evi- 
dence was  produced,  among  which 
is  the  following  : — 

Dr  Thomas  Thomson.— I am  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow.  I have  directed  my  at- 
tention to  the  apparatus  before  me : 
this  was  about  the  beginning  of  last 
June.  I am  acquainted  with  the  or- 
dinary mode  of  refining  sugar.  In  my 
opinion,  the  present  plan  would  be  at- 
tended with  much  less  danger.  The 
temperature  here  was  about  360 : oil 
boils  at  64*0.  There  would  be  no  dan- 
ger if  the  machine  which  contained 
the  oil  were  to  leak  ; if  it  were  a great 
leak,  it  would  put  the  fire  out ; if  a 
small  one,  it  would  burn  like  coals. 
There  was  nothing  emitted  by  oil  at 
the  temperature  of  360  but  a little 
water,  which  is  not  the  least  danger- 
ous. I have  tried  experiments  on 
whale-oil,  and  I have  not  been  able  to 
satisfy  myself  that  it  emits  ga9  at  so 
low  a temperature  as  640 ; certainly 
not  lower.  It  would  require  a very 
intense  fire  to  produce  that  degree  of 
heat.  The  gas  produced  from  oil  will 
not  burn  unless  it  be  mixed  with  six 
times  the  quantity  of  atmospheric  air, 
and  not  with  more  than  twelve  times  the 
quantity.  If  the  whole  of  the  oil  used 
at  Severn  and  Co.'s  were  to  be  turned 
into  gas,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
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produce  combustion,  considering  the 
state  of  the  premises.  The  use  of  the 
oil,  as  described,  for  two  months  would 
produce  no  change  in  it,  with  respect 
to  the  facility  of  producing  gas.  When 
oil  is  heated  to  a temperature  of  640 
degrees,  it  is  changed  to  an  inflam- 
mable nature.  At  500  it  produces  a 
light  aqueous  vapour,  which,  carrying 
some  oil  with  it,  might  burn,  but,  at 
that  temperature,  it  could  not  ascend 
above  an  inch  or  two,  if  it  ascended 
at  all.  It  is  impossible  that  at  360 
degrees  any  vapour  could  pass  at  the 
mouth  of  the  leaden  tube,  which  is  16 
feet  from  the  vessel.  No  inflammable 
vapour,  even  at  the  heat  of  600,  could 
pass  from  the  oil  vessel  through  the 
tube.  It  would  become  oil,  and  fall 
down  again  before  it  reached  near  that 
height.  He  spoke  of  whale-oil,  and 
the  oil  of  cod.  He  tried  them  both. 
He  tried  the  action  of  heat  at  360, 
for  six  weeks,  on  oil,  and  the  only 
change  was,  that  the  colour  was  dark- 
er, and,  when  cold,  it  was  thicker ; but 
it  was  not  rendered  more  inflammable. 
Oil,  at  a temperature  of  640,  below 
which  it  will  not  produce  gas,  emits  a 
smell  the  most  offensive  in  existence. 
1 have  been  knocked  down  by  it.  I 
know  what  is  called  dipples-oil.  An 
application  of  heat  at  360,  for  two 
months,  would  certainly  not  produce 
dipple-oil.  I have  passed  whale-oil 
through  a red-hot  iron  tube  three 
times  successively,  without  producing 
dipples-oil.  Dipples-oil  is  very  inflam- 
mable, and  boils  at  180  degrees.  I 
failed  to  produce  dipples-oil  with  my 
own  apparatus.  It  is  impossible  for 
such  a vessel  as  was  used  by  Severn 
and  Co.  to  produce  dipples-oil.  No 
change  could  take  place  in  the  oil  at 
the  heat  of  350  deg.  for  two  months, 
except  its  becoming  blacker  and  thick- 
er. At  440  deg.  it  would  not  produce 
any  change  such  as  he  before  mention- 
ed. There  is  a substance  which  is  found 
in  whale-oil,  which,  by  great  pains  and 
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care,  may  be  Separated  from  it,  and 
this,  at  a red  heat,  would  produce  a 
gas  ; but  this  would  not  burn.  I think 
it  is  impossible  that  any  danger  could 
occur  in  this  vessel  if  there  were  a fire 
twenty  miles  long  under  it.  It  never 
could  be  heated  beyond  610  deg.  in  an 
open  vessel.  If  the  vessel  were  shut,  it 
might  be  heated  more,  but  it  would 
burst.  In  the  oil  vessel  used  by  Severn 
and  Co.  it  was  impossible  the  oil  could 
have  gone  into  the  pipe  and  got  out. 
At  450  deg.  oil  increases  about  a fifth 
of  its  bulk  ; but  as  there  were  two- 
thirds  of  the  room  vacant  in  this  ves- 
sel, it  was  impossible  the  oil  could  have 
been  raised  into  the  pipe.  At  the  tem- 
perature of  340  oil  gives  out  an  aque- 
ous matter — a steam  which  condenses 
at  the  top  of  the  vessel.  From  thence 
it  falls  back  into  the  oil ; and  as  the 
water  is  heavier  than  the  oil,  it  sinks ; 
in  its  way  down  it  is  expanded  again 
by  the  heat,  and  makes  a crackling 
noise  as  if  the  oil  were  boiling.  '1  here 
is,  how'ever,  no  danger  in  this.  If  it 
were  put  to  me  as  a problem,  I do  not 
think  I could  set  the  place  on  fire  by 
this,  unless  the  machinery  was  altered. 
Sugar  i3  very  inflammable.  It  will 
burn  when  it  boils  over.  It  would 
then  burn  as  it  ran  on  the  floor.  I 
look  upon  6ugar  as  the  most  combus- 
tible substance  next  to  gunpowder. 
Pure  sugar  boils  at  250  deg.  At  a few 
degrees  higher — I believe  not  more 
than  ten — it  begins  to  emit  an  inflam- 
mable gas,  like  that  from  oil,  but  the 
difference  is,  they  are  produced  at  dif- 
ferent temperatures.  The  flame  of 
sugar,  if  the  place  were  close,  would 
be  red  ; if  in  the  open  air,  it  would 
probably  be  white. 

Dr  Davy,  a member  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, and  a brother  of  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy. — Heard  Dr  Thomson  exami- 
ned : never  made  any  experiments  him- 
self on  this  oil,  but  saw  some  made,  on 
Saturday,  at  Messrs  Severn’s.  At  a 
heat  of  350  or  360,  a lighted  paper, 


introduced  into  the  vessel,  was  ei- 
tinguished.  The  vessel  was  as  large  as 
the  original  one.  There  were  about 
three  inches  of  oil  in  it.  The  other 
answers  of  this  gentleman  concurred, 
as  far  as  his  personal  knowledge  of  the 
facts  extended,  with  the  answers  given 
by  Dr  Thomson. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr  Scarlett.— 
His  knowledge  as  to  oil,  in  this  case, 
was  confined  to  what  he  saw  on  Sa- 
turdaylast.  He  had  not  made  any  ex* 
periments  himself,  as  to  oil.  He  had 
for  some  time  given  great  attention  to 
chemical  subjects  in  general. 

William  Thos.  Brande. — Is  Profes- 
sor of  Chemistry,  and  Lecturer  to  the 
Royal  Society.  He  made  several  ex- 
periments, with  respect  to  this  case, 
before  and  since  he  was  first  examined. 
He  got  a copper  basin  of  sugar  and 
one  of  oil,  and  placed  them  on  a fire, 
When  the  heat  of  the  sugar  was  400 
degrees,  he  put  a lighted  paper  to  it, 
and  it  took  fire  ; but  the  paper  was 
quenched  when  put  into  the  oil.  He 
had  made  the  experiment  w’ith  the  be- 
lief that  the  oil  would  take  fire  first. 
This  was  before  he  was  last  examined. 
The  oil  was  600  deg.  when  the  ther- 
mometer was  taken  out.  He  then  put 
a lighted  taper  to  it,  and  a blue  lam- 
bent flame  played  for  a while  on  the 
top,  and  went  out.  This  was  in  the 
daytime.  What  appeared  to  him  to 
burn  was  an  inflammable  vapour.  He 
did  not  consider  that  the  same  effect 
would  be  produced  by  putting  the  ta- 
per to  a pipe  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel.  He  tried  experiments  on  new 
and  old  oil.  He  took  some  oil  which 
for  29  days  had  been  exposed  to  heat 
of  from  400  to  500  degrees  ; and  ha- 
ving  again  heated  it  in  a bolt-head,  or 
bottle  with  a long  neck,  be  applied  a 
lighted  taper  to  the  tube  from  it,  but 
found  no  vapour  or  gas.  He  observed 
that  an  aqueous  vapour  was  formed, 
which  condensed  in  the  neck  of  toe 
bottle,  and,  falling  down  into  the  ou, 
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occasioned  a crackling  noise,  as  if  the 
oil  were  boiling.  This  vapour  was  not 
inflammable.  He  agreed  with  . Dr 
Thomson  as  to  the  crackling  noise, 
and  the  cause  of  it.  He  once  thought 
that  oil  boiled  at  220  degrees,  but  he 
afterwards  found  that  it  was  the  water 
escaping  and  falling  again.  Another 
experiment  was  made  with  oil  exposed 
to  a heat  of  about  400  deg.  for  29 
days.  When  it  reached  560  deg.  a va- 
pour was  seen  to  arise.  At  575  a va- 
pour came  off,  consisting  of  aqueous 
matter  and  oil.  At  610  deg.  vapour 
came,  which  burnt,  accompanied  with 
gas,  which,  being  carbonic,  did  not 
burn,  but  extinguished  flame.  The 
vapour,  at  575  degrees,  flashed  a little, 
but  he  could  not  say  whether  it  burnt 
continuously.  The  last  oil  was  heated 
in  a digester.  This  experiment  was 
made  in  June  last.  As  to  new  oil,  he 
never  got  any  vapour  or  gas  at  any 
temperature  below  600  deg.  In  old 
oil,  in  an  open  vessel,  some  inflammable 
vapour  was  obtained  at  550,  but  no 
gas.  The  vapour  was  not  continuously 
inflammable.  The  tube  from  which 
the  vapour  came  in  the  second  experi- 
ment (in  June  last)  was  only  six  inches 
long.  Mr  Brande  fully  concurred  in 
the  opinion  of  Dr  Thomson,  as  to 
the  new  mode  of  refining  sugar  be- 
ing much  less  dangerous  than  the  com- 
mon. There  was  much  less  danger  in 
oil  heated  to  a high  temperature  than 
sugar  to  the  same  temperature.  There 
would  be  no  danger  from  oil  at  450  or 
500  degrees,  but  from  sugar,  at  such 
temperatures,  there  would  be  immi- 
nent danger.  On  the  whole,  as  far  as 
his  experience  went,  he  considered  the 
plan  decidedly  superior. 

Cross-examined. — He  conceived  that 
if  vapour  rose  up  into  the  pipe,  it 
would  fall  down  again.  That  would 
certainly  depend  on  the  temperature 
of  the  pipe.  The  pipe  would  of 
course  become  warmer  each  time  the 
vapour  went  up ; and  if  the  tem- 


perature of  the  pipe  became  greater 
than  that  at  which  the  vapour  was 
condensed,  the  vapour  would  escape. 
The  pipe  must  be,  he  should  con- 
sider, above  500  degrees  of  heat  be- 
fore the  vapour  could  escape.  He 
could  conceive  a case  where  the  crea- 
tion of  vapour  below  was  more  rapid 
than  its  condensation  above  j and  the 
effect,  in  time,  would  be  that  some  of 
it  should  escape,  and  perhaps  at  a 
somewhat  lower  temperature. 

Re-examined.-— He  could  conceive 
that  from  a vessel  of  water  the  steam 
might  escape  at  the  end  of  the  tube, 
.at  a heat  of  212  degrees.  This  could 
not  be  the  case  with  oil,  unless  it  were 
elevated  to  between  600 and  700  deg.; 
it  would  then  be  in  the  same  predica- 
ment as  water  in  a vessel  at  212  deg. 
If  the  melting  point  of  lead  was  612, 
it  would  inelt  before  this  effect  could 
be  produced. 

Mr  Parke  examined  by  the  Solici- 
tor-General.— Witness  had  all  his 
life  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
chemistry.  He  had  examined  the  ap- 
paratus, a model  of  which  was  now 
exhibited,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
evidence  on  the  last  trial ; and  he  had 
made  many  experiments,  in  order  to  as- 
certain the  inflammable  qualities  of  oil. 
In  his  judgment  the  new  mode  of  com- 
municating heat  to  sugar  was  less  dan- 
gerous than  the  old.  He  apprehend- 
ed that  it  was  absolutely  impossible 
that  danger  could  arise  to  the  building 
from  the  new  apparatus. 

Michael  Ferriday.— Had  for  a con- 
siderable time  been  engaged  in  the  stu- 
dy of  chemistry,  and  had  assisted  at 
some  of  the  experiments  of  Sir  H. 
Davy.  Mr  Wilson’s  plan  was  well 
understood  by  him,  and  he  certainly 
considered  it  to  be  much  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  ordinary  method  of 
refining  sugar.  During  the  last  two 
years  he  had  himself,  and  in  company 
with  other  gentlemen,  made  various 
experiments  on  heated  oil.  The  first 
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was  made  on  a quantity  of  24  gallons, 
put  into  a copper  15  feet  by  14i,  and 
after  it  had  been  heated  upwards  of 
20  days.  The  boiler  was  of  a circular 
shape,  and  the  top  of  it  therefore  con- 
vex. A thermometer  was  put  in  nearly 
at  the  bottom,  and  another  towards 
the  top  of  the  boiler.  It  had  also  a 
hood  and  a tube,  or  vent-pipe.  He 
soon  perceived  that  oil  became  inflam- 
mable in  a very  different  degree  after 
it  had  been  once  subjected  to  the  ac- 
tion of  fire.  By  repeated  distillation  it 
acquired  properties  altogether  new  : it 
produced  a matter  which  was  called 
aptha,  and  became  a volatile  instead  of 
a fixed  subject.  His  meaning  was,  that 
it  arose  into  vapour  much  sooner,  and 
he  had  procured  oil  which  would  rise 
into  vapour  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere,  and  which 
would  burst  into  flame  on  the  applica- 
tion of  a lighted  taper.  This  was  call- 
ed explosion  in  chemistry  ; but  it  took 
place  without  noise,  or,  at  least,  de- 
tonation. His  first  experiment  had  for 
its  object  to  discover  whether  oil 
would  yield  these  inflammable  gases 
at  the  heat  of  360  degrees,  and  after 
having  been  previously  heated  22  se- 
veral times.  In  a glass  retort,  he  found 
it  would  give  out  such  vapours  at  that 
point ; and  when  tried  on  the  larger 
scale  in  a boiler,  it  did  so  at  the  degree 
of  410.  It  arrived  at  this  degree  of 
heat  in  about  ten  minutes.  He  collect- 
ed the  vapours  in  a pan,  and  a light 
caused  the  atmosphere  in  it  to  burn. 
In  20  minutes,  and  at  the  deg.  of  460, 
the  oil  boiled  over.  The  vapours  as- 
cended in  jets  and  spirits,  through  a 
pipe  two  feet  high,  and  placed  above 
the  apparatus.  In  the  boiling  state,  a 
thick  scum  formed  on  the  surface,  as 
on  boiling  milk,  and  would  run  over  in 
time,  as  in  the  instance  to  which  he 
alluded,  when  it  flowed  over  in  the 
fire-place,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
throw  water  on  it.  This  took  place  in 
Whitecross-street,  and  when  Mr  Tay- 


lor and  Mr  Wilkinson  were  present. 
After  the  fire  was  put  out,  the  ebulli- 
tion continued  for  a considerable  time. 
He  tried  a small  quantity  of  the  san * 
oil  at  home — it  emitted  vapour  at  413 
degrees,  and  at  480  degrees  explodd 
with  a brilliant  combustion.  The  firs 
experiment  was  made  in  the  mouth  of 
February,  and  two  subsequent  ona 
were  made  in  the  following  April.  At 
the  first  a steam-bin  was  filled  vrith 
vapour  in  16  seconds,  and  ultimate!* 
took  fire  ; a barrel  also  was  inverted 
over  the  apparatus,  and  jts  sides  weft 
scorched,  although  the  flame  went  oat. 
[This  barrel  was  afterwards  produced 
in  Court ; it  had  been  taken,  at  the  i 
time  of  the  experiment,  in  rather  a wet 
6tate,  from  an  adjoining  yard.]  Hehad 
not  examined  the  oil  farther  than  to 
ascertain  that  it  contained  no  sulpha* 
ric  acid.  On  the  next  experiment  the 
vapour  ignited  at  the  degree  of  486. 
He  had  also  examined  the  effect  of  fi/e 
on  sugar,  which  he  found  to  become 
quite  another  substance  when  so  de- 
composed. With  white  sugar,  bow* 
ever,  it  required  a heat  of  430  degrees 
in  a metallic  pan,  to  alter  it.  Thu 
might  be  accomplished,  with  coarse 
moist  sugar,  at  a heat  of  230,  but  be 
had  not  ascertained  whether  it  was  is* 
flammable.  He  felt  perfectly  coab* 
dent  that  oil,  used  as  it  was  in  the  pro- 
cess of  the  plaintiffs,  would  be  render- 
ed volatile,  and  liable  to  be  very  rapid- 
ly heated.  It  would  remain  in  a stair 
of  ebullition  for  two  hours  sometime 
after  the  fire  was  withdrawn.  Titf 
witness,  after  describing  several  further 
experiments,  producing  similar  results 
declared  his  opinion,  founded  on  these 
reasons,  that  the  process  in  question 
was  dangerous,  both  in  a high  and  a 
low  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

Mr  Bostock  is  Chemical  Lecturer  in 
Guy's  Hospital.  He  was  of  opinion 
that,  by  the  introduction  of  the  new 
plan  of  refining  sugar,  a degree  of  dan- 
ger wa*  incurred,  which  was  in  no  de* 
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gree  counterbalanced  by  the  danger  it 
removed.  He  had  not  given  very  much 
attention  to  this  particular  subject 
himself,  but,  from  all  he  saw,  this  was 
his  opinion.  From  .all  he  saw  since 
the  last  trial,  his  opinion  of  the  danger 
of  the  new  process  was  very  much 
strengthened.  The  greatest  degree  of 
danger  arose  from  the  difficulty  of  re- 
straining the  temperature  of  oil  at  a 
certain  height,  the  same  degree  of  heat 
being  applied,  and  also  by  the  change 
which  oil  experiences,  by  being  kept 
for  a long  period  at  a temperature  of 
360.  Prepared  oil  (oil  used  in  this 
way)  acquired  a property  of  giving 
out  vapour  at  a lower  temperature  than 
new  oil  would  do.  Another  cause  of 
danger  was  the  uncertainty  of  the  ef- 
fects. We  really,  he  thought,  were 
not  sufficiently  masters  of  the  subject 
to  use  oil  as  an  agent  in  this  way.  He 
was  asked  his  opinion  of  this  appara- 
tus before  he  saw  it,  and  he  gave  it— 
that  it  was  dangerous,  for  the  reasons 
he  now  mentioned.  It  was  dangerous 
so  to  use  oil  in  a sugar-house,  without 
having  made  previous  experiments  on 
it.  At  first  he  was  not  aware  that  oil 
long  exposed  to  the  action  of  heat 
would  emit  inflammable  vapour  at  so 
low  a temperature  ; but  before  he 
knew  this,  he  gave  the  opinion  men- 
tioned, on  the  generally  received  opi- 
nion that  oil  would  emit  a gas  at  a 
temperature  of  600.  He  also  thought 
that  danger  arose  from  the  very  great 
difficulty  of  checking  the  heat  beyond 
a certain  degree  by  any  means  inde- 
pendently of  the  constant  attention  of 
the  workmen.  Another  cause  of  dan- 
ger was  the  risk  of  the  vessel  leaking, 
and  the  oil  dropping  into  the  fire,  and 
acting  as  fuel ; and,  as  connected  with 
this,  the  danger  of  the  oil  in  the  ves- 
sel becoming  reduced  by  such  means, 
so  as  to  become  heated  suddenly,  the 
same  fire  being  continued  under  it. 
Anothercircumstance  which  produced 
some  danger,  was  the  difference  of  tem- 


perature in  different  parts  of  the  ves- 
sel. He  thought  that  after  the  oil  had 
been  for  some  time  kept  at  360,  any 
accession  of  heat  would  be  dangerous. 
In  the  hands  of  such  persons  as  usual- 
ly attended  furnaces,  all  those  dangers 
wouldbe  increased,  becausethey  would 
not  be  on  their  guard.  Witness  had 
listened  to  Mr  Ferriday  ; had  attend- 
ed some  of  his  experiments : he  took 
notes  at  the  same  time,  and  concurred 
with  him  in  .Jiis  deductions  from  them. 
He  did  not  measure  the  heat  of  the 
fires  used  on  those  occasions.  It  was 
difficult  to  measure  the  heat  of  fires 
exactly.  He  could  not  doubt  but  that 
the  quality  of  oil  was  changed  by  be- 
ing exposed  for  a length  of  time  to 
360  degrees  of  heat.  This  change 
consisted  in  its  being  capable  of  emit- 
ting vapour  at  a lower  temperature 
than  common  fresh  oil.  This  would 
depend  on  the  rapid  accession  of  heat. 
He  saw  the  experiments  at  Messrs 
Severn’s,  by  Mr  Parkes  and  others, 
on  the  9th  of  December ; he  took  notes 
of  them  when  he  went  home.  He  was 
informed  that  the  oil  he  saw  used  had 
been  exposed  to  a heat  of  360  degrees 
for  35  days ; but  that  it  had  been  dis- 
continued for  some  time,  and  renewed 
within  the  last  four  day6.  He  arrived 
at  half-past  12,  and,  on  the  premises, 
was  told  that  the  fire  had  been  lit  un- 
der the  boiler  at  9.  The  boiler  was  a 
fac  simile  of  the  one  used  in  the  new 
apparatus.  The  fire  was  moderate, 
and  the  thermometer  stood  at  360  de- 
grees. It  was  opened  at  top,  and  a 
lighted  taper  put  in  ; but  no  vapour 
was  perceptible.  Fuel  was  then  add- 
ed, and  in  25  minutes  the  temperature 
was  raised  to  376.  The  vapour  did 
not  light  even  then.  There  was  then 
a mixture  made  of  the  vapour  which 
the  vessel  contained,  with  the  common 
air,  but  there  was  no  combustion.  He 
then  saw  the  old  boiler,  but  it  did  not 
appear  rent  or  burst.  The  experiments 
he  saw  were  not  contradictory  to  those 
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he  had  previously  made.  He  was  not 
surprised  at  the  results,  considering 
the  general  uncertainty  of  all  experi- 
ments with  oil.  His  opinion  on  the 
general  question  was  by  no  means  al- 
tered by  what  he  saw  at  Messrs  Severn 
and  King's.  He  agreed  with  Mr  Fer- 
riday , as  to  the  great  difference  between 
the  heat  as  ascertained  by  a thermome- 
ter placed  near  the  bottom  of  the  boil- 
er, and  one  near  the  top.  Sometimes 
there  was  a variation  of  25  degrees.  A 
thermometer  placed  half-way  down  the 
vessel  would  not  be  a correct  measure- 
ment of  the  heat  at  the  bottom. 

Chief  Justice  Dallas,  in  charging 
the  Jury,  strongly  expatiated  on  the 
difficulties  in  which  the  question  was 
involved.  A vast  body  of  evidence 
had  been  laid  before  the  Jury  ; medi- 
cal men,  chemical  men,  eminent  men 
in  every  department  of  science,  had 
been  examined  in  the  course  of  the 
trial ; but  what  was  the  lamentable  re- 
sult ? The  Jury  had  heard  opinion  op- 
posed to  opinion, judgment  tojudgment, 
theory  to  theory,  and,  what  was  still 
more  extraordinary,  they  had  seen  the 
same  experiments  producing  opposite 
results.  Who  should  decide  this  mighty 
controversy?  He  professed  himself 
unable  to  give  an  opinion.  He  was 
not  unacquainted  with  scientific  sub- 
jects, but  the  little  he  knew  only  con- 
vinced him  how  much  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  knowledge.  In  such  a 
case  as  this,  where  the  testimony  was 
conflicting  and  opposite,  he  should  not 
be  doing  justice,  if  he  were  to  give  any 
opinion  of  his  own.  This  he  would 
say  of  science  in  its  present  state,  that 
all  that  belonged  to  theory  was  doubt- 
ful, and  that  all  that  rested  on  experi- 
ment was  new.  At  present  little  was 
known  of  the  action  of  fire,  and  that 
little  led  to  contradictory  results.  But, 
without  delivering  any  opinion  on  the 
question  to  be  decided  by  the  Jury,  he 
might  say,  that,  in  a case  like  the  pre- 
t*ent,  whpre  70,000/.  was  depending  on 


the  event  of  the  trial,  and  where  it  was 
impossible  to  impute  any  intention  of 
fraud,  if  their  opinion  should  be  against 
the  plaintiffs,  only  because  their  con- 
duct had  been  erroneous,  were  he  k 
the  situation  of  the  Jury,  he  should 
think  it  the  safest  course  to  decide  for 
the  plaintiffs.  It  was  an  honest  case; 
and  it  would  be  most  unfortunate,  if, 
with  the  purest  innocence  of  intention, 
the  plaintiffs  should  be  subjected  to 
such  a loss.  There  remained  now  for 
consideration  the  point  of  law.  The 
law  was  clear  ; but  it  would  not  be  ne- 
cessary to  find  on  that  point,  if  they 
should  decide  that  the  new  process 
was  more  dangerous  than  the  old  ; be- 
cause that  would  avoid  the  policy. 
Therefore,  he  wished  the  Jury  first  to 
tell  him  whether  there  was  an  increase 
of  danger  ; and  if  so,  whether  the  plain- 
tiffs omitted  to  communicate  to  the 
defendants  any  alteration  material  to 
the  risk  of  insurance.  He  should,  with 
the  leave  of  the  Jury,  record  the  ver- 
dict, if  for  the  plaintiffs,  in  such  a man- 
neras  to  enable  the  defendants  to  move, 
summarily,  that  it  be  set  aside  on  the 
point  of  law,  and  that  a new  verdict 
be  entered  for  the  defendants.  This 
he  proposed  out  of  mercy  to  both  par- 
ties, to  save  the  delay  and  expense  of 
a new  trial.  His  Lordship  concluded 
by  complimenting  the  Jury  for  the  pa- 
tient attention  which  they  had  bestow- 
ed  on  this  long  and  laborious  cause. 

Tht  Jury  retired  at  a quarter  before 
5 o'clock  ; and,  after  being  absent  an 
hour  and  three  quarters,  they  return- 
ed to  the  Court,  and,  through  their 
foreman,  delivered  a special  verdict, 
finding,  on  the  first  part  of  the  case, 
“ That  the  fire  broke  out  in  the  fill- 
house,  in  the  corner  of  the  building 
next  to  Union  Street,  and  that  it  wras 
occasioned  by  the  sugar-pan  on  the 
second  part  of  the  case,  “ That  the 
new  process  is  less  dangerous  than  the 
old  and  on  the  point  of  law,  “ That 
the  introduction  of  the  new  apparatus 
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was  not  so  important  as  to  require  no- 
tice to  be  given  to  the  insurance-of- 
fice.”— Damages  15,000/. 

Chief- Justice  Dallas  said,  as  he 
was  of  opinion,  that,  under  the  con- 
struction of  the  policy,  the  plaintiffs 
ought  to  have  given  the  office  notice 
of  the  introduction  of  this  apparatus, 
be  should  give  the  defendants  leave  to 
move  summarily  to  have  this  verdict 
set  aside,  and  a new  verdict  entered  for 
the  defendants.  His  Lordship  added 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  Jury  had  de- 
cided on  the  safe  side.  After  this  de- 
cision, both  on  the  facts  and  on  the 
law  of  the  case,  it  would  be  for  the  di- 
rectors to  consider  whether  their  own 
interest,  and  their  duty  to  the  public, 
required  them  to  continue  the  contest 
any  longer. 


James  Mackcoull,  against  the 
Paisley  Union  Company. 

i 

This  cause  excited  an  extraordinary 
interest  in  Edinburgh.  It  was  ge- 
nerally suspected  and  believed,  that 
Mackcoull,  in  conjunction  with  Huf- 
fey  White,  a person  who  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  being  the  first  house- 
breaker in  Britain,  and  with  another 
of  the  name  of  Harry  French,  had, 
in  1811,  robbed  the  Glasgow  branch 
of  the  Paisley  Union  Bank  of  about 
20,0C0/.  The  robbers  were  traced  to 
London,  and  at  the  house  of  Scol- 
tock,  a smith,  who  had  been  employ- 
ed in  manufacturing  the  false  key,s, 
HufFey  White  was  apprehended.  In 
consequence  of.  this  catastrophe,  a ne- 
gotiation was  opened  through  a cir- 
cuitous channel,  by  which  the  money 
was  offered  to  be  restored,  on  condi- 
tion of  White  being  pardoned,  and 
further  proceedings  dropped.  The 
Bank  agent,  without  sufficient  inquiry 
or  security,  assented  to  this  proposal, 


and  procured  a pardon  for  White.. 
He  was  then  introduced  to  Mrs  Mack- 
coull, from  whom,  however,  he  recei- 
ved, not  the  20,000/.  but  something 
less  than  12,000/.,  her  husband  having 
apparently  secreted  the  rest.  Mack- 
coull was  thus  exempted  from  the 
amnesty,  and  being  apprehended  two 
years  after,  was  brought  to  Glasgow, 
and  held  in  confinement.  The  Bank, 
however,  were  not  able  to  collect  suf- 
ficient evidence  to  convict,  and  after 
being  kept  in  custody  for  some  time, 
be  run  his  letters  against  the  Lord 
Advocate,  and  was  liberated. 

In  1813,  Mackcoull  came  to  Leith, 
in  order  to  convert  part  of  the  stolen 
notes  into  bills  on  London.  Here, 
being  recognized  by  Mr  Denovan,  he 
was  apprehended,  and  the  bills,  to 
the  amount  of  about  1000/.  were  ta- 
ken from  him,  and  afterwards  trans- 
mitted to  the  Paisley  Bank.  After 
a confinement  of  about  three  weeks, 
Mackcoull  was  liberated,  and  seems 
to  have  been  too  happy  in  making  his 
escape,  to  advance  any  complaint  about 
the  bills  at  the  time.  Some  time  af- 
ter, however,  he  was  moved  by  an  al- 
most inconceivable  rashness  and  au- 
dacity to  commence  an  action  against 
the  Paisley  Company  for  the  bills 
which  had  been  taken  from  him.  This 
he  carried  on  for  a series  of  years,  with 
the  utmost  violence  and  pertinacity, 
denouncing  the  Bank-agents  as  the 
real  authors  of  the  robbery,  and  the 
Scots  courts  as  corrupt  and  abandon- 
ed, for  delaying  to  grant  him  justice. 
He  even  stood  three  personal  exami- 
nations, in  the  course  of  which,  though 
he  uttered  the  most  gross  falsehoods, 
he  yet  avoided  making  any  averment 
by  which  he  was  absolutely  commit- 
ted. At  length,  about  the  end  of 
1819,  he  had  pushed  the  affair  into 
such  a state,  that  the  Lords  could  not 
avoid  referring  to  the  Jury  Court  the 
question,  whether  the  Bank  could 
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prove  their  allegation,  that  Mackcoull 
had  committed  the  robbery,  and  had 
bought  the  bills  in  question  with  notes 
stolen  from  them. 

The  Bank,  in  the  view  of  this  issue, 
were  very  considerably  embarrassed. 
They  had  hitherto  been  unable  to 
procure  any  good  legal  evidence  of 
Mackcoull’s  guilt;  yet,  unless  they 
could  produce  such,  they  must  refund 
1000/.  with  six  years*  interest,  and 
800/.  expences,  and  have  the  mortifi- 
cation of  being  braved  and  mastered 
by  a common  London  thief  and  pick- 
pocket. In  this  extremity,  they  em- 
ployed Mr  Denovan  to  go  over  the 
whole  ground  which  the  robbers  were 
understood  to  have  taken  from  Glas- 
gow to  London,  by  Edinburgh,  as 
well  as  to  make  every  possible  inquiry 
in  the  English  metropolis.  Mr  Deno- 
"van  appears  to  have  executed  his  com- 
mission most  ably,  and  succeeded  be- 
yond expectation.  He  not  only  tra- 
ced Mackcoull  at  almost  every  step 
on  the  road,  but  in  London  was  able, 
by  persuasion  or  threats,  to  induce 
Mrs  Huffey  White,  Scoltock  the 
blacksmith,  and  other  accomplices,  to 
come  down  and  appear  as  witnesses. 
The  trial  came  on  upon  the  1 1th  May, 
1820.  Our  limits  will  only  allow 
us  to  give  the  principal  heads  of  evi- 
dence. 

Thomson  the  porter,  and  Mr  Ha- 
milton, teller  of  the  Bank,  proved  the 
fact  of  the  robbery  having  been  com- 
mitted. 

Margaret  M'Aulay — Is  niece  to  a 
person  of  the  nameof  Stewart,  a widow, 
'who,  in  May  of  the  year  1811,  resided 
at  the  foot  of  the  Broomielaw,  Glas- 
gow: She  lived  with  her  at  that  time, 
and  remembers  in  that  month  three 
gentlemen,  who  called  themselves  Mof- 
fat, Stone,  and  Down,  coming  to  Mrs 
Stewart’s  house,  and  taking  lodgings. 
Witness  was  here  asked  to  describe 
Mackcoull,  which  she  did,  as  having 
large  black  eyes,  black  hair,  fresh 


colour,  middle-aged,  and  stout.  [Here 
the  defender  was  called  to  be  cos* 
fronted  by  this  witness,  but  he  wa 
not  to  be  found  ; the  obstacle  wai, 
however,  removed  by  the  witness  say. 
ing  she  saw  Mr  Moffat  at  the  door 
as  she  came  into  court.]  Mrs  Stew, 
art  removed  to  another  house  oa 
28th  May,  and  Mr  Moffat  and  h» 
companions  went  with  her ; they  stay* 
ed  till  Tuesday  in  the  third  week  of 
July,  when  they  left  ; it  was  Fair 
week  ; they  had  no  visitors  while  they 
stayed  ; they  went  out  sometime*  in 
the  forenoon,  and  sometimes  in  the 
evening  ; always  dined  at  home ; no 
one  ever  dined  with  them  ; they  had 
a portmanteau,  and  a single  trunk 
and  a small  box  which  Mr  Moffat 
[Mackcoull]  brought  in  himself  ok 
morning  ; it  was  a coarse  wooden  bos, 
nailed,  and  about  eight  or  ten  inches 
long ; contained,  she  thought,  loo* 
papers  ; the  first  night  they  went  out 
was  28th  May,  the  day  on  which  they 
removed  to  the  new  house,  and  were 
out  four  nights  together  after  twelre, 
but  they  generally  went  out  about  ten > 
an  Acamehomc  betwixt  eleven  andlwlve 
o’ clock  ; always  went  out  before  din- 
ner ; recollects  Mr  Moffat  going  to 
Liverpool,  as  he  said,  and  being  away 
a fortnight,  and  returning;  when  they 
finally  left  Mrs  Stewart's,  they  said 
they  were  going  to  Bristol ; she  saw 
Mr  Moffat  afterwards  in  Glasgow 
jail. 

David  Clachar. — On  Sunday  morn- 
ing, before  the  robbery  of  the  Paisley 
Union  Bank  was  known,  he  saw  three 
men  sitting  on  a dyke  at  the  comer 
of  Stirling's  road,  which  is  not  a great 
distance  from  Ingram  Street,  where 
the  Paisley  Union  Bank  is  situated. 
Mackcoull,  whom  he  identified , was 
one  of  them.  He  saw  one  of  then 
take  a parcel  of  notes  out  of  a large 
bundle  which  they  carried,  count 
them,  and  put  them  back  again.  He 
also  sa w the  same  man  take  a quantity 
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>F  silver  from  his  vest  pocket,  which 
le  counted  over  and  returned  to  his 
socket.  The  large  bundle  they  car- 
ried was  tied  in  a large  red  and  white 
jlriped  handkerchief  or  shawl.  They 
bad  also  a smaller  parcel  wrapped  in 
a checked  napkin.  They  all  three 
rose  and  went  down  Taylor  Street, 
a 8 if  going  to  the  High  Street.  A# 
soon  as  he  lost  sight  of  them,  he  told 
his  wife  that  he  had  seen  three  men 
who  he  thought  were  robbers  ; this 
was  about  four  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing- 

Alexander  Leith,  coach-master  in 
Glasgow,  sworn. — Remembers,  on  a 
Sunday  morning,  after  Glasgow  Fair, 
about  four  o’clock,  in  July  1811,  of 
James  Stirling  coming  with  three  men 
wanting  a chaise.  That  these  three 
men  came  into  witness’s  house,  where 
they  had,  while  the  chaise  was  getting 
ready,  two  gills  of  rum  and  two  bowh 
of  milk : That,  while  drinking,  they 
asked  for  the  nearest  way  to  Edin- 
burgh, but  did  not  tell  witness,  nor 
did  he  ask  them,  where  they  were  go- 
ing s That  the  first  of  these  men  was 
about  five  feet  seven  or  eight  inches  in 
height ; stout  made,  and  active  ; full 
faced  ; very  ruddy  complexion — his 
nose  inclining  to  purple  ; large  black 
eyes  ; short  black  hair ; was  dressed 
in  a dark-coloured  long  coat ; bluish 
striped  trowsers  or  pantaloons,  light 
coloured,  full  made,  with  boots  under 
them  ; full  neckcloth,  as  if  stuffed  ; 
aged  at  least  forty  ; had  a great  coat : 
That  he  afterwards  saw  this  person  a 
risoner  in  London,  charged  with  rob- 
ing the  Bank,  and  he  then  called  him- 
self Moffat.  The  second  man  was 
about  five  feet  eight  inches  in  height-— 
lighter  made — had  trowsers  or  panta- 
loons, like  Moffat — and  had  a long 
dark-coloured  coat.  These  two  ap- 
peared somewhat  like  gentlemen.  The 
third  man  was  about  five  feet  nine 
inches  high ; slender,  and  not  well 
made ; long  dark-coloured  coat ; shoes 


and  light-coloured  stockings  — dress 
and  appearance  of  a tradesman  : That 
the  first  described  person,  whom  wit- 
ness afterwards  knew  to  be  Moffat, 
paid  him  for  the  rum,  and  said  he 
would  pay  the  driver  for  the  carriage: 
That  the  third  described  man  carried 
a small  black  leather  portmanteau  with 
straps ; and  Moffat  had  a pretty  large 
parcel  tied  up  in  a large  handkerchief 
or  shawl,  over  which  he  bad  a rough 
coarse  great-coat,  like  a driver’s  coat. 
Witness  said,  he  would  carry  this  par- 
cel to  the  chaise  for  them,  which  he 
did,  although  the  said  person  seemed 
rather  reluctant,  and  he  handed  it  into 
the  chaise : That,  when  handing  it  in, 
the  said  person  observed  that  the  great- 
coat was  not  much  worth,  but  he 
would  soon  get  a better  one : That 
said  parcel  might  be  about  the  size  of 
two  gig  cushions  laid  one  above  an- 
other, and,  as  he  felt,  contained  par- 
cels, as  he  thought , of  papers  : That 
Moffat  seemed  to  take  the  whole  ma- 
nagement : That,  on  the  Monday  fol- 
lowing, the  witness  was  all  day  in  the 
country  ; and  in  the  evening,  on  his 
return  home,  he  heard  of  the  robbery 
of  the  bank,  and  just  as  he  heard  of  it, 
the  chaise  which  had  conveyed  the 
said  three  men  happened  to  be  return- 
ing from  her  trip,  and  the  thought  was 
immediately  impressed  on  the  witness’s 
mind,  from  considering  the  circum- 
stance of  what  he  supposed  to  be  the 
contents  of  the  foresaid  parcel,  and 
other  things  of  Moffat,  and  of  the 
other  two,  that  they  were  the  robbers. 
He  had  been  told  before  by  the  dri- 
ver, of  their  anxiety  for  speed ; and 
he  communicated  his  suspicions  to  the 
Bank : That,  about  nine  months,  or 
thereabout,  after  ihis,  the  witness  went 
to  London  for  the  purpose  of  identi- 
fying  James  Mackcoull,  alias  Moffat, 
who  had  been  apprehended  on  suspi- 
cion of  the  robbery  ; and  he  there,  ac- 
companied by  a waiter  from  Wellwyn, 
saw  that  person  at  Bow  Street,  and 
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recognized  him  as  the  person  he  has 
first  described. 

At  Uphall,  Edinburgh,  Darling- 
ton, Wellwyn,  Mackcoull  was  identi- 
fied, under  equally  suspicious  circum- 
stances. 

John  Scoltock,  blacksmith  in  Lon- 
don. [On  hearing  this  name,  Mack- 
coull rose  from  his  seat,  and  attempt- 
ed to  get  out  of  court  j but  the  crowd 
wa3  so  great,  that  he  found  it  impos- 
sible to  reach  the  door  before  Scol- 
tock appeared.  The  instant  he  6aw 
him  he  changed  colour,  and  sunk  by 
the  side  of  the  wall  in  a kind  of  faint. 
He  was  assisted  out  of  court,  and  did 
not  again  make  his  appearance  for 
some  time.] 

John  Scoltock,  sworn. — That,  in 
the  year  1810,  and  while  he  lived  at 
Tower  Street,  St  George’s  Fields,  in 
the  rules  of  the  King’s  Bench,  of 
which  he  was  forced  to  take  the  be- 
nefit, in  consequence  of  having  lost  a 
law  suit,  Houghton  White  came  to 
lodge  at  his  house,  in  the  character 
of  a coal-merchant,  having  previously 
sold  him  coals  for  his  smithy  to  the 
amount  of  fifteen  pounds,  for  which 
he  granted  him  his  note  of  hand.  Af- 
ter White  had  lived  at  his  house  for 
some  time,  he  became  acquainted  with 
James  Mackcoull,  who  was  in  the  ha* 
bit  of  frequently  calling  on  White,  and 
also  Harry  French,  but  he  knows  less 
of  French  than  of  the  other  two  : 
That,  after  they  became  nr//  acquaint- 
ed, he  was  prevailed  on  by  Mackcoull 
and  White  to  make  them  an  assort- 
ment of  skeleton  keys,  blanks,  pick- 
locks,  punches,  files,  and  other  imple- 
ments of  house-breaking,  both  in  1810 
and  1811  : That  the  box,  containing 
articles  of  that  description,  which  was 
found  in  his  shop  by  the  Bow  Street 
officers,  which  came  by  one  of  the 
carriers  from  Glasgow,  (and  which  he 
now  sees  in  court,)  was  furnished  by 
him  to  Mackcoull,  previously  to  Mack- 
coull, White,  and  French,  leaving  Lon- 


don for  Glasgow : That  the  robbery 
of  the  Bank  at  Glasgow,  and  other 
jobs , had  been  long  planned  by  Mack- 
coull: That,  on  their  arrival  at  Glas- 
gow, none  of  the  keys  in  the  box  were 
Found  to  answer  the  purpose  : That 
Mackcoull  wrote  and  informed  him  cf 
this  by  letter,  and  desired  him  to  send 
down  other  keys,  as  described  in  hu 
letter,  by  the  mail,  which  he  accord- 
ingly did  in  a small  wooden  box,  six 
or  eight  inches  long,  by  three  or  four 
inches  in  breadth  ; and  the  keys  were 
packed  in  the  box  with  shavings  of 
wood  : That  Mackcoull  frequently 
wrote  him  as  to  the  keys  wanted,  and 
sent  him  drawings  from  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  fashion  the  keys  he  sent 
in  the  box  ; but,  as  they  were  found 
insufficient  to  open  the  Bank  doors, 
(having  simple,  old-fashioned  locks,) 
Mackcoull  came  to  London  iu  person 
to  have  the  mistake  rectified  ; and,  as 
he  informed  the  witness,  told  his  land- 
lord that  he  was  gone  on  business  to 
Liverpool : That,  on  this  occasion, 
Mackcoull  brought  with  him  a wooden 
model  of  the  key-hole  and  pike  of  the 
lock,  which  enabled  the  wntness  to  do 
the  need ful,  and  make  the  proper  key : 
That  Mackcoull  only  corresponded 
with  him,  and  he  believes  that  neither 
of  the  other  two  could  write  : That 
the  letters  he  so  received  from  Mack- 
coull all  bore  the  Glasgow  post-mark ; 
That  he  received  several  letters  from 
Mackcoull  while  in  Glasgow,  with 
drawings  of  the  keys  he  wanted,  winch 
he  has  since  destroyed  ; and  he  wrote 
several  letters  to  Mackcoull,  while 
there,  which,  as  well  as  the  small  box 
with  the  keys,  were  addressed  to  the 
care  of  a widow  woman,  whose  name 
he  does  not  now’  recollect : [The  wit- 
ness was  now  shewn  the  box  of  keys, 
(by  Mr  Denovan,  who  attended  ia 
Court,)  and  was  desired  to  point  out 
those  he  made  by  written  orders  from 
Glasgow,  and  sent  in  the  small  box, 
and  the  key  which  he  delivered  to 
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eoull  when  he  came  to  London.] 
witness  accordingly  picked  out 
keys,  a large  and  two  small  ones, 
i he  stated  to  be  the  same  he  had 
in  the  small  box  to  Mackcoull ; 
said  that  the  key  he  delivered  to 
kcoull  in  London  was  not  in  the 
shewn  him,  and  could  not  be 
because  that  box  had  been  sent 
he  carrier  from  Glasgow  previous 
tie  robbery,  whereas  the  Bank  had 
\ entered  by  the  key  delivered  to 
:kcoull.  A curious  skeleton  key, 
le  o£  pewter,  was  shewn  to  the  wit- 
3,  and  he  was  desired  to  say  whe- 
r it  was  of  his  workmanship  or  not.* 
said  the  key  was  made  by  Huffey 
hite,  he  believed,  in  Glasgow,  when 
f keys  sent  in  the  small  box  were 
ind  rot  to  answer.  White  mention- 
this  to  him  ; and  he  never  heard  of 
keys  having  been  made  by  any 
ler  man  than  White. 

The  witness  was  now  shewn  the  lid 
the  box,  on  which  the  following 
dress  appeared  : — “ To  Mr  Little , 
Mr  Scallop’s,  Stove-grate  Manu- 
cturer,  96,  Tottenham- court  lload, 
ondon,”  and  desired  to  say  whose 
andwriting  it  was : “ It  is  the  hand- 
riting  of  James  Mackcoull.” 

By  the  defendant's  counsel. — “ How 
o you  know  it  to  be  the  handwri- 
ng of  the  defendant  r”  “ Because  my 
ame  is  Scoltock,  and  he  always  writes 
: IScaliop — all  his  letters  were  address- 
d to  me  in  the  same  manner — I know 
he  hand  well :"  That,  previous  to  the 
obbery  of  the  Bank,  he  knows  that 
Mackcoull,  White,  and  French,  left 
London  in  a post-chaise,  or  hired 
:oach,  for  Glasgow,  with  the  intention 
of  getting  into  6ome  of  the  regular1 
:oaches  on  the  road : That  a black 


leather  portmanteau  came  to  his  shop 
in  Tottenham-court  Road,  addressed 
the  same  as  the  box  of  keys,  which  he 
carried  on  his  shoulder  from  thence 
to  his  house.  No.  5,  Tower  Street* 
and  put  into  White’s  room,  where  he 
afterwards  saw  it  seized  by  the  Bow 
Street  officers  : Thai,  on  their  return, 
both  Mackcoull  and  White  were  at  his 
house,  and  conversed  with  him  on  the 
subject  of  the  robbery:  They  said  they 
had  done  the  job. — Thinks  White  said 
this : Mackcoull  observed,  that  the 
witness  was  poor,  and  should  be  well 
paid,  and,  to  use  his  words,  added, 
“ Little  one,  thou  shalt  be  rewarded.” 
Mackcoull  said  to  witness,  “ You, 
would  hardly  credit  what  a precious 
lot  we’ve  grahh'dy  and  what  sort  of 
notes  they  are  — like  dirty,  coarse 
brown  paper,  and  d — d heavy.”  He 
said  to  White,  “ Huffey,  we  shan’t  sell 
'em,  but  go  down  into  the  country 
and  smash  'em.”  White  replied,  “ Jem, 
we’re  doing  wrong,  you  or  me  should 
go  to  the  other  man.”  Mackcoull  re- 
plied, it  was  very  true ; said  he  would 
go  to  the  other  man,  whom  the  wit- 
ness understood  to  be  French,  imme- 
diately ; and  left  the  house  with  an 
assurance  that  he  would  come  back 
and  sup  with  them,  but  he  did  not  re- 
turn : That  Mrs  White  came  into  the 
house  as  Mackcoull  went  out.  Knows, 
from  the  conversations  he  had  with 
Mackcoull  and  White,  that  they  had 
robbed  a Bank  in  Glasgow,  and  that 
the  robbery  was  planned  by  Mack- 
coull: That,  a short  time  after  Mack- 
coull left  the  house,  as  before  deposed 
to,  the  Bow  Street  officers  came  to  his 
house  and  searched  it,  and,  on  finding 
Huffey  White,  they  took  him,  as  well 
as  the  witness,  his  wife,  and  Mrs 


* Scoltock,  on  being  privately  questioned  about  the  pewter  key,  after  the  trial  was 
over,  declared  that  White  hud  made  the  same  from  the  chamber  organ  which  he  had 
purloined  from  his  lodgings ; and  we  find,  on  inquiry,  that  this  is  strictly  true,  sucl} 
an  itrticle  having  actually  disappeared ; but  the  gentlemen  were  not  suspected  ! 
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White,  prisoner*  to  Bow  Street : That, 
after  the  12,000/.  had  been  given  up 
by  Mackcoull  and  his  wife  to  the  Bank, 
(as  they  informed  him,)  he,  the  wit- 
ness, frequently  reminded  Mackcoull 
of  his  promise,  adding,  that  he  could 
afford  and  ought  to  pay  well,  seeing 
he  had  kept  back  so  much  of  the  mo- 
ney, when  Mackcoull  answered,-— 
44  Well,  little  one,  have  patience.  I 
must  go  into  the  country  and  smash 
them  first,  and  that  is  not  such  an  easy 
job,  as  they  are  eyeing  me  in  all  quar- 
ters. But  when  I gee  them  smashed, 
you  shall  be  satisfied.” 

Mrs  White  sworn. — Is  the  widow 
of  the  deceased  Houghton  White,  who 
was  executed  at  Northampton  for  the 
robbery  of  the  Leeds  mail,  in  August 
1813:  Knows  James  Mackcoull,  the 
defendant  in  this  cause,  and  saw  him 
below  stairs,  as  she  was  entering  the 
court:  That,  in  the  summer  of  1811, 
and  on  his  return  from  Scotland,  her 
late  husband  called  for  her  one  morn- 
ing at  three  o’clock  : She  was  astonish- 
ed to  see  him,  not  knowing  that  he  had 
escaped  from  the  Hulks.  He  told  her 
he  had  been  in  a good  thing,  and  had 
got  plenty  of  money : That  he  pro- 

posed going  abroad,  “ as  he  had  now 
enough  to  live  upon,”  and  would  take 
her  with  him  if  she  chose  ; and  if  not, 
she  might  remain  where  she  was,  and 
he  would  settle  a guinea  per  week  on 
her,  as  long  as  she  lived  : Said  he  was 
going  somewhere,  but  would  return  in 
a fortnight,  and  would  give  her  that 
time  to  make  up  her  mind  on  the  sub- 
ject : That  he  gave  her  ten  pounds, 

in  Bank  of  England  notes,  and  two 
pounds  in  silver,  and  desired  her  to  go 
and  relieve  sundry  articles  she  hud 
pawned,  which  she  accordingly  did : 
That  next  day  her  husband  sent  for  her 
to  come  to  him  to  the  house  of  John 
Scoltock,  a blacksmith,  who  resided  at 
No.  5,  Tower  Street,  St  George's 
Fields,  in  the  rules  of  the  King's  Bench 
prison  : That  she  went  there  in  the 


evening,  and,  as  she  was  about  to 
ter  the  door  of  the  house,  James  Mu 
coull  came  out,  who  asked  her  how 
did,  and  passed  on  : That,  on 
up  stairs,  she  found  her  husband, 
expressed  to  him  her  fears  for  his 
ty  in  such  a place,  the  more  especially 
as  she  had  seen  Jem  Mackcoull  comkr 
out  of  the  door } but  he  said,  “ it’s  ia 
very  well — we've  nothing  to  fear  froi 
him.”  She  was  told  that  a goose  a 4 
green  pease  were  getting  ready,  and 
that  Jem  Mackcoull  was  coming  back 
to  sup  with  them  : That  just  as  tk 
supper  was  about  being  put  on  thett- 
ble,  a knock  came  to  the  door,  ad 
Mr  Lavender  and  other  Bow  Stmt 
officers,  she  believes  Mr  Vickery  ad 
Mr  Adkins,  rushed  into  the  house  ad 
seized  her  husband  : That  they  search- 
ed every  corner  of  the  house;  and, 
under  the  bed  in  the  room  where  they 
were  then  sitting,  they  found  a black 
leather  portmanteau,  and  she  sav 
Messrs  Lavender  and  Vickery  tab 
from  her  husband's  pocket,  a pocket- 
book,  containing  money  and  papers: 
That  she,  her  husband,  and  John  Scol- 
tock and  his  wife,  were  carried  to  Bov 
Street : That  the  witness  was  detain- 
ed in  custody  for  some  days,  and,  whea 
released,  was  permitted  to  carry  with 
her  the  black  leather  portmanteau, 
which,  she  believes,  belonged  to  Mack- 
coull, for  she  never  saw  her  husband 
use  such  an  article.  And  she  was  con- 
firmed in  this  belief  on  opening  it,  for 
she  found  it  contained  two  shirts  be- 
longing to  Jem  Mackcoull,  and  one 
belonging  to  Harry  French,  but  no- 
thing which  belonged  to  her  husband: 
That  she  burned  this  portmanteau,  by 
desire  of  her  husband,  previous  to  the 
L.  11 ,941  odds  being  returned  by 
Mackcoull  and  his  wile  : That,  at  the 
desire  of  her  husband,  she  called  at 
Mackcoull'*  to  learn  how  things  were 
likely  to  be : That  she  saw  both  Jem 
Mackcoull  and  his  wife.  Mackcoull 
told  her  he  had  caused  his  wife  give 
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ip  to  the  Bank  L.12,000,  on  condition 
Ltiat  the  life  of  her  husband  should  be 
laved,  and  that  no  prosecution  should 
Lake  place  against  himself  and  Harry 
French.  Communicated  this  to  her 
husband,  then  a prisoner  in  Horse- 
cnonger-Lane  jail.  He  flew  into  a 
violent  passion,  and,  with  the  most 
dreadful  imprecations,  swore“he  would 
not  stand  it.”  Among  other  things, 
be  said,  “ What ! does  the  gallows  vil- 
lain mean  to  do  us  out'  of  the  rest  of 
the  money  ? — Go  and  tell  him  that  I 
won't  stand  it : had  all  the  money  been 
restored,  I might  have  got  a free  par- 
don That  she  went  back  to  Mack- 
coull,  but  he  gave  her  no  satisfaction. 
Lie  merely  said  he  had  done  the  thing 

that  it  could  not  be  undone  ; and 

seemed  to  take  great  credit  to  himself 
for  having  saved  her  husband’s  life : 
That  her  husband  was  shortly  thereaf- 
ter sent  to  the  Hulks : Knows  that  her 
late  husband,  Jem  Mackcoull,  and 
JHarry  French,  were  well  acquainted 
previous  to  the  robbery  of  the  Paisley 
Union  Bank— has  often  seen  them  in 
company  together,  and  has  often  heard 
her  husband  speak  of  them.  Her  hus- 
band told  her  he  had  been  to  Glasgow 
with  Mackcoull  and  French,  and  had 
returned  in  a chaise  and  four.  He  add- 
ed, that  they  had  been  closely  pur- 
sued by  the  Glasgow  people  ; but  had 
they  given  him  only  four  days  more, 
he  would  have  been  off  to  America. 

Lavender  and  Vickery,  Bow-street 
officers,  proved  the  facts  of  the  appre- 
hension of  White.  Vickery  added, 
after  White  had  been  committed  to 
Horsemonger-Lane  prison,  he  admit- 
ted to  witness,  that  he  was  concerned, 
along  with  Mackcoull  and  French,  in 
robbing  the  Paisley  Union  Bank  : That 
they  travelled  together  in  a chaise  and 
four  from  Scotland  ; and  that  they  had 
pretended,  at  the  different  inns  on  the 
road,  as  a reason  for  rapid  travelling, 
that  Mackcoull's  mother  was  ill  in 
London.  Mackcoull  was  always  con- 


sidered as  a thief,  and  had  no  visible 
mode  of  maintaining  himself : Knows 
that  he  was  obliged  to  fly  and  be  ab- 
sent from  London  some  years,  on  ac- 
count of  stolen  property  having  been 
found  in  his  house 

Thomas  Woolley,  attorney  at-law, 
London. — Knows  that  James  Mack- 
coull, Houghton  or  Hufifey  White,  and 
Harry  French,  were  well  acquainted, 
previous  to  the  robbery  of  the  Paisley 
Union  Bank ; and  Mackcoull  often  told 
him  that  he,  White,  and  French,  commit- 
ed  it.  Mackcoull  also  often  told  him  he 
was  afraid  he  would  be  forced  to  give 
back  to  the  Bank  the  sum  of  money  he 
had  secreted,  after  the  L.  12,000  had 
been  restored  by  his  wife.  Had  a conver- 
sation with  Huffey  White  after  he  was 
committed,  when  he  stated,  that  Mack- 
coull had,  without  his  consent,  given 
up  to  the  Bank  about  L.12,000  ; but 
he  ( White)  then  thought  that  the  mo- 
ney taken  from  the  Bank  amounted  to 
L.  16,000,  and  that  Mackcoull  had 
cheated  him.  Had  also  a conversation 
with  French,  after  the  L.12,000  was 
given  up,  who  said  the  same  thing,  and 
threatened  to  shoot  Mackcoull:  Knows 
that  Mackcoull  was  in  hiding  after  the 
money  was  returned  by  nis  wife  : 
Knows  that  he  was  advertised  : Lived 
with  a prostitute  of  the  name  of  Rey- 
nolds, by  whom  he  was  concealed: 
Knows  that  he  was  apprehended  by 
the  Hatton  Garden  officers,  and  sent 
to  Glasgow : Knows  that,  when  so 
apprehended,  the  said  Mrs  Reynolds 
and  Ann  Wheeler,  alias  Green,  his 
6ister,  were  in  his  company,  and  were 
also  taken  to  Hatton  Garden  : Knows 
that  Mackcoull  frequently  assumed 
the  name  of  Moffat,  and  also  of  Mar- 
tin ; and  Mackcoull  told  him  that  he 
had  been  convicted,  under  the  latter 
name,  at  Chester  in  1810,  as  a rogue 
and  vagabond,  and  committed  to  the 
Castle  of  Chester  for  si::  months : 
Knows  that  Huffey  White  was  in  his 
company  when  apprehended,  and  was 
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proved  a returned  convict : Knows 
that  when  Mackcoull,  White,  and 
French,  left  London  to  rob  the  Paisley- 
Union  Bank,  the  two  former  had  no 
money ; and  that  French  sold  his  house- 
hold effects  to  raise  funds  for  that  pur- 
pose.— Previous  to  leaving  London, 
Mackcoull  was  poor,  and  very  shab- 
bily dressed.  He  depended  merely  on 
his  wife,  who  kept  a house  of  a certain 
description  in  Oxendon  Street,  Hay- 
market  : He  used  to  frequent  the  thea- 
tres and  pick  pockets ; and  his  wife 
allowed  him,  by  agreement,  five  pounds 
a fortnight  to  keep  his  pocket : Knows 
that  his  mother  was  a noted  thief ; his 
sister,  Ann  Wheeler,  alias  Green,  a 
loose  woman  and  noted  shoplifter ; that 
his  younger  brother  Benjamin  was 
hanged  ; and  his  elder  brother,  John 
Mackcoull,  had  been  tried  for  forgery  : 
Knows  that  Mackcoull  had  to  fly  from 
London  in  the  year  1801  or  1802,  on 
account  of  stolen  property  having  been 
found  in  a house  of  a similar  descrip- 
tion, kept  by  his  wife  in  Clifford’s  Inn 
Passage : He  then  assumed  the  name 
of  James  Moffat. 

William  Gibbons,  coach-master  in 
London,  sworn. — Knows  James  Mack- 
coull. Knew  the  late  Houghton  or 
Huffey  White  and  Harry  French. 
Knows  that  these  three  were  well  ac- 
quainted previous  to  the  robbery  of  the 
Paisley  Union  Bank,  and  has  often  seen 
them  together. 

By  the  defendant’s  counsel. — “ Mr 
Gibbons,  do  you  know  James  Moffat, 
the  defendant  in  this  suit?”  “No;  I do 
not  know  any  person  of  that  name.” 

• MrL'Amy. — “Where  isyourclient, 
; Mr  Grant  ? call  him  in  ; and  I have  no 
doubt  the  witness  will  identify  him  by 
his  proper  name.”  After  some  little  de- 
mur, Mackcoull  was  got  from  amongthe 
crowd,  and  came  slounging  down  by  the 
side  of  the  witness’s  box,  and  stood  in 
sucha  direction, hanging  down  his  head, 
that  Gibbons  could  not  see  his  face. 
Counsel  for  the  defendant. — “ Wit- 


ness, do  you  know  that  man  ?”  Gpl 
bona,  to  Mackcoull  in  a loud 
— “ Jem,  hold  up  your  head,  I cdtfl 
see  you.”  Mackcoull  looked 
Witness.— “ Ye3 ; this  is  James  Micjfl 
coull — I never  knoxvd  him  bv  anv  e£g| 
name.”  French  told  the  witnessfiftl 
he  had  scld  his  effects  to  raise  tr*HM 
to  carry  them  to  Glasgow,  Mzckcalfl 
and  White  being  very  poor  at  the  t..n  a 
Mackcoull  called  on  the  witness 
the  robbery  of  the  Bank  in  Gla-^-w 
and  deposited  with  him  a parcel  fi] 
Scotch  bank-notes,  which  amoarjM 
to  13,000,  7 or  800  pounds  : Tall 
Mackcoull  was,  on  this  occasion,  se* 
companied  by  his  mother.  Witars 
secreted  these  notes,  and  had  them  a 
his  possession  for  some  days.  Mss  l 
Mackcoull  called  on  him  after  Hnfw  i 
White  was  apprehended,  and  agree:.  | 
at  first,  that  they  should  be  retumoi 
through  him,  by  means  of  Mr  Vickery,  1 
the  Bow  Street  officer,  to  the  Bini, 
to  save  the  life  of  Huffey  White.  Sk  | 
afterwards  called  on  him,  and  got  th® 
away,  saying,  she  had  found  out  22- 
other  way  for  them  to  go  back — tdd 
him  that  a pardon  had  been  got  ter 
White,  and  that  neither  Jem,  meanirg 
her  husband,  nor  French,  were  to  be 
prosecuted  for  the  robbery.  She  af- 
terwards told  him,  she  had  given  cp 
about  L.12,000.  Mackcoull  was  tb« 
in  concealment,  and  for  some  months 
afterwards  : He  lived  with  a Mrs  Rey- 
nolds, who  then  resided  in  Kaystca 
Street,  St  Pancras,  near  the  Found- 
ling-hospital, and  afterwards  in  Kee- 
ton Street,  Brunswick  Square.  He 
was  apprehended  at  the  latter  place, 
in  1812,  by  the  Hatton  Garden  of- 
ficers, and  sent  to  Glasgow.  Witness 
was  both  at  that  office,  when  he  was 
in  custody  there,  and  spoke  to  him, 
and  also  at  the  coach  office,  when  he 
took  his  departure  for  the  north.  Spoke 
to  Huffey  White  after  the  L.12,000 
was  returned — White  complained  that 
Mackcoull  had  cheated  him — thought 
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Bank  was  robbed  of  L.  16,000,  for 
r had  counted  the  notes  at  Wellyn : 
>ws  that  neither  White  nor  French 
Id  write — saw  Harry  French  fre- 
-ntly,  after  the  negociation  ; and, 
>r*  Huffey  White  was  sent  to  the 
lk.99  heard  French  often  say,  he 
tild  shoot  Mackcoull,  if  he  found 
for  cheating  them  out  of  the  mo- 
r.  H as  seen  Mackcoull  in  company 
:H  dames  Harrison,  the  brother  of 
rs  Reynolds.  Saw  Mackcoull,  in 
15  or  1816,  going  to  a ring-match, 
ar  London,  and  spoke  to  him : In 
e course  of  conversation,  witness  re- 
arked  to  him,  that,  they  were  all 
3 wn  upon  him  for  bucketing  his  pells  ,* 
rid  doing  White  and  French  out  of  so 
juch  money.  Mackcoull  answered, 
ulkily,  «*  It  was  nobody’s  business.” 
Although  some  ingenious  arguments 
/ere  used  by  Mr  Grant  to  lighten  the 
>ressure  of  this  evidence,  yet  the  de- 
:ision  of  the  Jury  was  entirely  in  fa- 


vour of  the  Bank,  and  conclusive  as  to 
the  guilt  of  Mackcoull. 

A few  days  after,  Mackcoull  was 
served  with  a criminal  indictment, 
and  his  trial  fixed  for  the  12th  June, 
when  the  same  evidence  being  pro- 
duced, he  was  found  guilty  and  con- 
demned to  death.  For  some  reason 
unknown,  he  obtained  successive  re- 
prieves ; but  deep  chagrin  at  his  sen- 
tence, and  probably  at  the  excess  of 
folly  which  had  plunged  him  into  it, 
so  preyed  upon  him,  that  both  his  bo- 
dy and  mind  gave  way  under  it.  His 
senses  often  wandered  ; he  was  so  ema- 
ciated, that  his  acquaintances  scarcely 
knew  him  % and  his  hair,  which  had 
been  of  a jet  black,  in  the  course  of 
three  montns  became  silver  grey.  At 
length  he  died,  completely  exhausted, 
on  the  22d  December,  1820.  At  no 
period  did  he  shew  any  marks  of  peni- 
tence. 


* Concealing  a part  of  the  booty. 
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“ Windsor- Castle,  Jan.  1. 

**  Hia  Majesty's  disorder  has  under- 
gone  no  sensible  alteration.  His  Ma- 
jesty’s bodily  health  has  partaken  of 
some  of  the  infirmities  of  age,  but  has 
been  generally  good  during  the  last 
month.” 

— Glasgow.—' We  are  happy  to 
learn,  that  those  of  the  deluded  arti- 
sans who  were  inconsiderate  enough  to 
join  the  Union  Societies,  are  beginning 
to  have  a view  of  their  indiscretion, 
and  are  withdrawing  from  those  ridi- 
culous associations.  We  have  received 
good  information,  that  not  one  half  of 
the  members  of  those  now  remaining 
are  Scotsmen  ; the  rest  being  all  the 
very  lowest  orders  of  Irish,  many  of 
whom  have  been  compelled  to  leave 
their  own  country  for  practising  those 
very  schemes  which  they  have  been  so 
active,  but,  we  are  happy  to  say,  so 
unsuccessful,  in  inculcating  into  our 
peaceful  and  loyal  countrymen. 

Paisley  continues  in  a state  of  con- 
siderable agitation.  There  are  so  many 


out  of  employ,  and  so  many  evil  spirit] 
ever  ready  to  take  advantage  of  a aj 
tumult,  that  the  smallest  incident,  or 
the  least  disturbance  on  the  public 
streets,  soon  makes  a formidable  ip* 
pearance,  on  account  of  the  great 
number  who  assemble  either  to  wit* 
ness  or  abet  the  scene ; there  are  «o 
many  disagreeable  reports  perpetually 
circulating,  which,  whether  true  o: 
false,  are  equally  calculated  to  arrest 
the  attention  ; cases  of  individual  scf* 
fering,  of  persons  arrested,  and  of  the 
most  extensive  preparations  among  the 
disaffected  to  attempt  some  political 
change,  are  among  the  most  promi- 
nent  of  these  stones.  A notion  s jv 
pears  to  prevail  among  the  most  ar- 
dent  Reformers,  that  something  will 
soon  transpire  which  will  lead  to  the 
final  attainment  of  their  wishes.  The 
most  astonishing  delusion  has  become 
triumphant  on  this  head  that  ever  ex- 
isted. For  some  time  past  speculation 
and  rumour  would  make  each  succeed- 
ing week  to  be  the  last  week  of  exist- 
ence in  a tranquil  state.  Another  week 
passes  by,  and  the  same  deception  is 
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still  fostered  and  propagated.  No- 
thing, however,  like  an  insurrection  is 
likely  to  occur.  Any  attack  on  the 
part  of  a disorganized  rabble  would 
only  be  productive  of  instantaneous 
destruction  to  themselves.  Every  ge- 
nuine philanthropist  must  feel  for  the 
sufferings  of  the  poor ; and  it  is  un- 
doubtedly the  incumbent  duty  of  all ' 
who  possess  the  means  to  provide  for 
their  wants  ; but  every  attempt  at  law- 
less confusion  must  be  put  down,  at 
whatever  cost. 

Oxford,  Jan.  9. — A desolating  fire 
was  discovered  to  have  broken  out  this 
morning,  about  three  o’clock,  in  the 
northern  extremity  of  Magdalen-hall, 
in  this  University.  A great  propor- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  was  immediate- 
ly roused  ; and  in  spite  of  the  unsea- 
sonable hour  of  the  summons,  great 
numbers  promptly  came  to  the  spot, 
and  contributed  their  zealous  aid  in 
working  four  engines,  and  thereby 
quenching  the  flames.  About  seven 
o'clock  the  fire  was  got  under ; but, 
unhappily,  not  until  a considerable 
portion  of  this  venerable  pile  was  con- 
sumed to  a cinder.  Sixteen  sets  of 
gentlemen's  rooms  were  completely  de- 
stroyed, and,  as  they  were  all  tenant- 
ed, (although,  from  its  being  vacation 
time,  the  Members  of  the  Society  were 
almost  all  of  them  absent  from  the 
University,)  the  destruction  embraced 
a great  deal  of  furniture,  and  many 
valuable  collections  of  books.  Owing 
to  the  extreme  severity  of  the  weather, 
many  of  the  pumps  in  the  neighbour- 
hood were  locked  up  with  frost,  and 
there  was  some  difficulty  at  first  in 
procuring  an  adequate  supply  of  wa- 
ter. The  accident,  it  is  supposed, 
arose  from  the  indiscretion  of  a young 
man  who  happened  to  be  resident,  and 
who  wentto  bed  without  extinguishing 
his  candle.  The  flame  afterwards  com- 
municated with  the  furniture  of  his 
room,  and  occasioned  the  conflagra- 
tion. He  was,  however,  luckily  awa- 
vol.  Xiii.  FART  II. 


kened  from  his  perilous  condition,  and 
no  lives  were  lost.  No  praise  can  be 
too  great  for  the  exertions  of  those 
who  came  early  to  the  spot  ; the 
Bishop  of  Oxford  was  amongst  the 
number,  and  was  exceeded  by  no.  one 
present  in  the  anxiety  and  earnestness 
of  his  efforts  to  extinguish  the  flames. 

13. — Shelter  for  the  House- 
less.— A meeting  was  held  this  day, 
at  Mr  Hick's  warehouses,  London- 
wall,  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
adapting  those  premises  to  the  recep- 
tion of  the  indigent  and  houseless  for 
the  night,  during  the  present  inclement 
season. 

The  meeting  was  respectably,  but 
not  numerously  attended — a circum- 
stance attributable  to  the  shortness  of 
the  notice  that  had  been  given  ; and 
in  some  degree,  perhaps,  to  the  ex- 
treme severity  or  the  weather.  On 
those,  however,  who  were  present,  the 
latter  circumstance  operated  as  a co- 
gent argument  in  favour  of  a prompt 
and  liberal  subscription  for  the  relief 
of  “ the  houseless  stranger,"  at  a mo- 
ment when  the  misery  attendant  upon 
want  of  employment  is  aggravated  by 
the  bitterness  of  the  season.  Amongst 
those  who  assembled  on  this  benevo- 
lent occasion,  we  observed  the  Bishop 
of  Chester,  Archdeacon  Nares,  Rector 
of  All- Hallows,  Sir  C.  Flower,  Bart. 
Mr  Rowcroft,  Mr  D.  Barclay,  and 
Duncan  Campbell,  Esq. 

At  half  past  eleven  o’clock,  the  Lord 
Mayor,  who  had  consented  to  take  the 
chair,  entered  the  room,  accompanied 
by  Mr  Sheriff  Rothwell.  His  lord- 
ship  immediately  proceeded  to  open 
the  business  of  the  day.  He  said  he 
had  to  apologize  for  making  his  ap- 
pearance a little  later  than  the  time 
which  had  been  fixed  for  his  taking 
the  chair.  Business,  however,  had  pre- 
vented his  attendance,  and  he  hoped 
the  delay  would  prove  advantageous 
to  the  meeting,  as  it  would  afford  : n 
opportunity  for  the  assembing  of  a 
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greater  number  of  gentlemen.  The 
object  of  their  meeting  was,  he  be- 
lieved, universally  understood  ; and  the 
next  point  was,  to  consider  how  the 
means  so  kindly  offered  by  Mr  Hick, 
for  lessening  the  sufferings  of  the  poor, 
could  be  adopted  and  employed  so  as 
to  produce  the  greatest  possible  good. 
He  sincerely  hoped  that  great  benefit 
would  arise  from  the  offer  made  by 
Mr  Hick,  and  from  the  proceedings 
that  were  about  to  be  instituted.  At 
the  Mansion-house  every  day  great 
numbers. of  unfortunate  individuals 
made  applications  for  assistance,  and 
they  knew  not  what  to  do  with  them. 
Those  who  had  parishes  they  were  ob- 
liged to  commit  to  Bridewell  for  seven 
days,  as  vagrants,  before  they  could 
pass  them  to  their  respective  settle- 
ments in  England ; others  were  sent 
to  Scotland  and  Ireland  ; but,  over  and 
above  these,  they  had  daily  applications 
from  persons,  some  of  whom  were  born 
in  Newfoundland,  some  in  Bermuda, 
some  in  the  West  Indies.  Those  poor 
people  could  claim  no  parish,  and  the 
magistrate  was  in  consequence  placed 
in  the  most  unpleasant  situation.  The 
Lord  Mayor  must  either  give  them 
something  out  of  his  own  pocket,  or 
he  must  assist  them  with  money  lodged 
at  the  Mansion-house,  but  not  for  that 
purpose.  If  he  did  not  adopt  one  of 
these  two  courses,  he  must  send  them 
about  their  business  unrelieved.  This 
was  so  repugnant  to  the  common  feel- 
ings of  humanity,  that  it  could  not  be 
done.'-  Under  these  circumstances,  to 
provide  any  means  for  their  substan- 
tial relief,  during  this  very  inclement 
season,  was  a most  desirable  object. 
It  was  peculiarly  so,  as  many  of  those 
suffering  individuals  had  fought  their 
battles,  and  assisted  in  establishing 
that  security  which  was  enjoyed  in 
this  free  and  happy  country,  (Ap- 
plause.) That  there  was  much  bene- 
volence and  humanity  in  this  country, 
no  man  could  doubt ; neither  did  he 


CJaa. 

doubt  that  there  was  plenty  of  money, 
especially  when  a work  of  charity  was 
undertaken.  (Applause.)  After  this 
short  exposition,  he  hoped  every  gen- 
tleman would  see  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding for  those  unfortunate  persons. 

Sir  C.  Flower. — The  best  mode  we 
can  adopt  is  to  proceed  with  a sub- 
scription. 

The  Lord  Mayor. — There  were, 
doubtless,  gentlemen  present  who  had 
turned  the  subject  in  their  minds,  and 
would  be  able  to  state  something  bet- 
ter than  what  he  considered  himself 
competent  to  do.  Indeed,  the  multi- 
tudinous subjects  in  which  as  Chief 
Magistrate  he  was  engaged,  rendered 
it  impossible  for  him  to  turn  his  mind 
to  the  subject  as  he  could  have  wished 
to  have  done.  His  daily  experience 
proved  to  him  how  much  wretched- 
ness existed  in  the  metropolis,  and  the 
situation  of  those  who  were  obliged  to 
witness  it,  without  the  means  of  a f- 

relief,  was  most  pain- 

The  Bishop  of  Chester  presented 
himself  to  the  meeting  amidst  loud 
plaudits.  His  Lordship  said,  he  had 
to  apologize  for  trespassing  on  their 
time  and  attention,  while  he  offered  a 
few  short  observations.  He  did  not 
know  that  such  a meeting  was  about 
to  take  place,  till  a few  minutes  be- 
fore, when,  taking  up  one  of  the  news- 
papers, he  saw  it  announced,  and,  as 
he  highly  approved  of  the  plan,  he 
immediately  ordered  his  carriage.  ( Ap- 
plause. ) There  were,  he  believed,  some 
objections  against  this  mode  of  chari- 
ty ; but  indeed  there  was  no  species 
of  charity  against  which  objections 
could  not  be  urged.  He  was,  how- 
ever,  sure,  that  the  advantages  of  this 
plan  far  outweighed  and  counterba- 
lanced its  disadvantages  ; and  there- 
fore, he  was  ready  to  bestow  his  mite 
on  it.  (Applause,)  Indeed,  he  knew 
not  how  any  man  could  sit  down  quiet- 
ly in  the  enjoyment  of  wealth — could 
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His  Head  on  his  pillow,  with  a clear 
i a.p proving  conscience,  when  thou- 
ds,  many  of  them  wretched  females, 
re  wandering  through  the  streets, 
:hout  a home  to  shelter,  or  a hand 
succour  them.  ( Applause .)  He 
nceived  his  bounty  was  well  bestow- 
on  such  a benevolent  plan  ; and  it 
d his  best  wishes  for  its  perfect  suc- 
ss.  (Applause.) 

The  following  resolutions  were  then 
oposed  by  Mr  Bodkin,  and  carried 
tanimously 

“ That  there  is  at  present  a consi- 
rrable  number  of  distressed  foreigners 
id  others,  wandering  about  the  me- 
opolis  and  its  environs,  without  shel- 
r during  the  night,  and  apparently 
. danger  of  perishing  from  the  ex- 
eme  rigour  of  the  season. 

€t  That  it  would  be  highly  benefi- 
ia\  if  onfe  or  more  temporary  recep- 
acles  were  immediately  opened,  in 
/hich,  under  due  regulations,  the  ab- 
olutely  destitute  and  houseless  could 
»e  lodged  for  the  night,  and  supplied 
with  sufficient  food  to  sustain  nature. 

That  the  premises  in  which  this 
oeeting  is  held  are  extremely  well 
idapted  to  the  proposed  object ; and 
hat  the  kind  offer  of  them  for  the 
purpose,  by  Mr  Hick,  be  gratefully 
iccepted. 

“ That,  to  carry  this  object  into  ef- 
fect, a subscription  be  now  opened, 
ind  that  the  several  bankers  in  Lon- 
don and  Westminster  be  requested  to 
•eceive  contributions. 

**  That  the  following  gentlemen  be 
a committee,  with  power  to  add  to 
their  numbers,  to  whom  shall  be  in- 
trusted the  entire  management/' 

A numerous  and  respectable  com- 
mittee were  then  appointed. 

18th. — This  useful  institution  goes 
on  to  deserve  more  and  more  the  ex- 
tensive patronage  which  it  has  received 
and  is  still  receiving.  Of  five  hundred 
persons,  male  and  female,  now  housed 
and  fed  in  this  new  asylum,  not  one 


has  been  heard  to  utter  a murmur,  ei- 
ther as  to  the  behaviour  of  the  super- 
intendants,  or  the  quality  of  the  food, 
or  the  nature  of  the  accommodation  ; 
and  when  it  is  considered  how  much 
profligacy  and  disposition  to  cavil  may 
fairly  be  believed  to  exist  among  a 
promiscuous  multitude  thus  poured  at 
once  out  of  the  streets  into  one  centre, 
it  does,  we  conceive,  reflect  the  high- 
est credit  on  the  managers  of  this  cha- 
rity to  have  afforded  no  opportunity 
for  any  feelings  but  those  of  at  least 
temporary  contentment.  The  arrange- 
ments are  extremely  simple.  The  ware- 
house consists  of  three  spacious  floors. 
On  the  lower  floor  is,  on  one  side,  a 
kitchen,  with  all  other  conveniencies 
belonging  to  that  portion  of  a house  ; 
on  the  other  side  is  an  office  fitted  up, 
where  persons  are  stationed  to  inquire 
into  the  claims  of  each  applicant,  not 
as  he  or  she  arrives,  (for  the  appear- 
ance of  misery  is  a sufficient  passport 
for  the  night, ) but  on  the  next  day, 
in  order  that  some  may  be  sent  to  their 
respective  parishes,  and  others  may  be 
furnished  with  such  employment  as 
the  committee  may  be  able  to  provide. 
On  this  floor,  also,  there  is  accommo- 
dation for  the  city-officers,  who  are  in 
attendance  all  night  to  maintain  peace, 
should  their  interference  be  necessary. 

The  next,  which  is  the  principal 
floor,  is  divided  into  two  compart- 
ments, both  of  which  are  forthe  male 
applicants  ; and  the  smaller  compart- 
ment is  appropriated  solely  to  those 
who  are  sick.  The  larger  one  is  again 
separated  into  two  divisions,  each  of 
which  is  boarded  to  the  height  of 
about  two  feet  from  the  ground  ; and 
the  space  thus  formed  on  each  side  of 
the  room  between  these  boards  and 
the  wall  is  filled  with  clean  straw. 
The  straw  is  so  abundant  as  not  mere- 
ly to  furnish  a bed,  but  a covering  also 
for  those  who  rest  in  it,  and  an  inter- 
val is  allowed  of  about  two  or  three 
feet  between  each  individual.  On  the 
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higher  story  are  the  women,  the 
number  of  whom,  however,  does  not 
amount  to  above  sixty,  but  of  these 
many  have  infant  and  even  suckling 
children.  To  those  60  situated,  a su- 
perior indulgence  is  given  $ besides  the 
straw,  they  have  the  benefit  of  thick 
woollen  rugs  ; there  are  also  nurses  to 
attend  them.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
there  is  no  communication  between  the 
male  and  female  wards.  Besides  these 
means  of  comfortable  rest,  the  com- 
mittee supply  their  lodgers  with  a sub- 
stantial meal  night  and  morning,  and 
those  who  are  unable  to  leave  their 
premises  in  the  day  have  a third  meal. 
The  rooms  are  at  once  lighted  and 
warmed  by  gas,  and  the  ventilation, 
though  of  all  things  the  most  difficult 
to  manage,  is  more  perfect  than  we 
have  ever  felt  it  in  any  room  with  the 
same  number  of  persons  in  it. 

17th. — A dreadful  fire  broke  out 
this  morning,  at  five  o'clock,  in  the 
house  of  Mr  Kerr,  boot  and  shoe- 
maker, at  the  corner  of  Norfolk- street, 
Strand.  The  flames  were  at  first  dis- 
covered in  the  lower  part  of  the  house 
by  the  watchmen  and  some  passengers, 
and  an  alarm  was  immediately  given. 
By  this  means  the  family  were  provi- 
dentially saved  from  an  untimely  death. 
Mr  Kerr  escaped  with  scarcely  an  ar- 
ticle of  dress  upon  him.  Of  all  the 
valuable  property  on  the  premises,  a 
few  of  Mr  Kerr’s  account-books  only 
were  saved.  The  flames  advanced  with 
an  overwhelming  rapidity,  and  in  a few 
minutes  the  house  was  enveloped  in 
one  awful  blaze.  Engines  from  every 
fire-office  in  London  60on  arrived  on 
the  spot,  but  nearly  half  an  hour 
elapsed  before  water  was  procured. 
The  exertions  of  the  firemen  were  then 
directed  towards  checking  the  pro- 
gress of  mischief  to  the  adjoining 
houses.  In  this  prudent  effort  they 
were  successful  in  Ncrfolk-street,  but 
in  the  Strand  they  were  not  equally 
fortunate.  The  devouring  element 


soon  caught  the  dwelling  of  Mr  Cary, 
the  chart-seller,  and  in  a short  time 
that  building  added  to  the  melancholy 
grandeur  of  the  spectacle.  Soon  af- 
terwards the  roof  and  front  of  Mr 
Kerr's  house  fell,  with  a tremendous 
crash.  The  most  praiseworthy  acti- 
vity was  now  devoted  to  stem  the 
flames  in  Mr  Cary's  premises  ; but  they 
were  irresistible,  and  soon  advanced 
to  the  adjoining  house  of  his  brother, 
Mr  Cary,  the  optician,  which  was  abo 
destroyed.  At  half  past  ten  the  fronts 
of  these  houses  were  precipitated  into 
the  Strand,  but  happily  no  injury  was 
sustained  by  the  crowd  which  was 
collected.  In  the  back  of  these  build- 
ings still  greater  mischief  is  sustained, 
but  the  precise  amount  of  damage  is 
not  ascertained.  The  amount  of  pro- 
perty destroyed  has  been  immense.  Mr 
Kerr,  whose  house  has  twice  Before  been 
on  fire  within  the  last  four  years,  it  is 
said,  is  not  insured.  There  is  a coss- 
plete  stoppage  of  the  thoroughfare 
through  the  Strand,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, much  public  inconvenience  a 
experienced.  While  the  flames  were 
raging  in  the  Strand,  at  half  past  ele- 
ven o’clock,  a fresh  alarm  of  fire  was 
given  on  the  premises  of  Messrs 
Brookes  and  Son,  axletree-makerstoa 
Waterloo- wharf.  The  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  water,  however,  and  the 
prompt  assistance  of  the  firemen,  led 
to  its  extinction,  after  doing  scire 
slight  damage.  The  adjoining  pre- 
mises being  those  of  a timber-mer- 
chant, the  most  serious  alarm  was  st 
one  time  felt. 

20th. — A letter,  addressed  to  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Athol,  by  the 
operative  weavers  belonging  to  Perth, 
now  employed  in  trenching  and  im- 
proving waste  lands,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  : — 

“ While  we  cannot  but  deeply  lament 
the  present  depressed  state  of  trade, 
and  the  long  train  of  domestic  hard- 
ships it  has  occasioned  in  our  condi- 
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ion,  it  is  to  us  a source  of  much  con- 
olation,  that  our  distresses  have  ex- 
:ited  the  compassion  of  the  more  opu- 
ent  classes  , in  the  community  5 and 
:hat,  though  they  have  by  no  means 
Deen  entirely  removed  by  their  hu- 
mane exertions,  they  have  at  least  been 
jo  far  mitigated,  as  to  be  rendered 
less  pressing  and  insupportable.  Per- 
suaded that  murmuring  and  discon- 
tent, accompanied  by  riotous  and  dis- 
orderly proceedings,  could  only  ag- 
gravate the  evils  we  deplore,  we  have 
all  along  endeavoured  to  bear  our  mis- 
fortunes with  the  submissive  patience 
that  becomes  us  as  men  and  as  Chris- 
tians ; abstaining  from  all  political  dis- 
cussions, and  resting  in  the  hope  that 
the  government  of  our  country  would 
devise  such  measures  a3  in  its  wisdom 
might  seem  best  calculated  to  revive 
the  national  industry,  open  up  new 
channels  of  commerce,  and  restore  to 
a suffering  people  those  blessings  which 
are  the  fruits  of  honest  labour  and  re- 
gular employment.  Above  all,  we  con- 
sider it  to  be  our  duty,  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  express  our  utter  abhor- 
rence at  the  dissemination  of  profane 
and  blasphemous  publications,  the  ob- 
vious tendency  and  design  of  which  is 
to  subvert  the  influence  of  our  holy 
religion,  and,  by  weakening  the  obliga- 
tions of  morality,  to  dissolve  those  sa- 
cred bonds,  without  which  human  so- 
ciety could  neither  exist  nor  be  an  ob- 
ject of  desire.” 

Edinburgh,  Jan.  22. — The  Court 
of  Justiciary  met  in  order  to  proceed 
to  the  trial  of  George  Kinloch,  Esq. 
of  Kinloch,  charged  with  the  crime 
of  sedition.  This  gentleman,  who 
is  a Commissioner  of  Supply  and  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace  for  the  county  of 
Perth,  presided  some  months  back 
at  a meeting  of  radical  reformers  at 
Dundee,  where  he  delivered  a speech, 
which,  it  is  alleged  in  the  indict- 
ment, contained  the  most  inflamma- 
tory, mischievous,  and  seditious  ex- 
pressions, “ calculated  to  degrade  and 


bring  into  contempt  and  detestation 
the  government  and  legislature  of  this 
realm,  and  to  withdraw  therefrom  the 
confidence  and  affections  of  the  people, 
and  to  fill  the  realm  with  trouble  and 
dissension.”  Upon  the  diet  being  call- 
ed, Mr  Kinloch  failed  to  appear,  and 
he  in  consequence  wa9  outlawed,  his 
bail  bond  declared  forfeited,  and  all 
his  moveable  goods  and  gear  escheated 
for  his  Majesty’s  use. — The  Lord  Jus- 
tice Clerk  spoke  as  follows — **  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  Jury — I am  extremely 
sorry  that  you  have  had  occasion  to  be 
summoned  here,  and  that  there  are  no 
further  proceedings  upon  that  sum- 
mons. You  must  be  sensible  this 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  Public  Prosecu- 
tor. He  has  done  his  duty  in  prefer- 
ring  this  charge  of  sedition  against  this 
person,  who  was  regularly  cited ; but, 
as  he  has  failed  to  appear,  it  remains 
only  for  us  to  pronounce  sentence  of 
fugitation  against  him.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Lord  Advocate  and  Soli- 
citor-General, I think  it  right  to  state 
to  the  Crown  Counsel  now  present,  in 
reference  to  the  person  who  has  this 
day  been  fugitated,  that  the  Court 
trusts  especial  care  will  be  taken  that 
he  do  not  remain  within  any  part  of 
this  realm,  but  that  the  Public  Prose- 
cutor will  use  the  power  of  the  law'  to 
bring  him  to  justice,  and  to  answer  to 
the  very  serious  charge  that  has  this 
day  been  exhibited  against  him.”  The 
Solicitor-General  here  came  into  Court 
— “ I have  just  stated,  Mr  Solicitor- 
General,  that  the  Court  relies  upon 
the  Public  Prosecutor  taking  steps  to 
have  the  person  who  has  just  been  fu- 
gitated apprehended,  if  found  remain- 
ing in  any  part  of  his  Majesty’s  do- 
minions.”— The  Solicitor-General  re- 
plied— “ I presume  it  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  assure  your  Lordship  and 
the  country,  that,  in  as  far  as  his  Ma- 
jesty’s Advocate,  and  those  bound  to 
concur  with  him  in  the  performance  of 
the  public  duty,  are  concerned,  no  ex- 
ertions shall  be  wanting  to  bring  to 
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justice  the  individual  who  has  now  fled 
from  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  to 
prove  that  the  law  will  be  inflexibly 
administered  to  all  conditions  of  the 
people,  and  against  the  highest  as 
against  the  meanest  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects.”  Mr  Kinloch,  we  are  in- 
formed, is  possessed  of  a landed  estate 
in  the  county  of  Perth,  amounting  to 
upwards  of  L.S000  per  annum.  He 
left  Edinburgh  for  the  continent  on 
the  morning  of  the  21st. 

DEATH  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  KENT. 

44  Siihnouth , Jan.  23,  half  past 
one  o'clock , p.  m. 

44  It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  we 
announce  the  death  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Duke  of  Kent,  which  event 
took  place  at  ten  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing. We  have  only  time  to  add  the 
following  bulletin,  and  that  Major- 
General  Moore  is  going  off  express, 
with  the  dispatches  for  the  Prince  Re- 
gent - 

44  Sid  mouth , Jan.  23. 

44  We  have  great  satisfaction  in  be- 
ing able  to  announce,  that  notwith- 
standing the  most  unremitting  atten- 
tion to  his  late  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Kent,  during  the  whole 
course  of  his  illness,  her  Royal  High- 
ness is  as  well  as  we  could  possibly 
have  expected,  after  so  great  a degree 
of  anxiety  and  exertion. 

(Signed)  41  J.  Wilson,  M.  D. 

44  W.  G.  Maton,  M.D.” 

Prince  Leopold,  Captain  Conroy, 
and  Generals  Weatherall  and  Moore, 
were  present  to  afford  consolation  and 
support  to  the  Duchess,  at  the  awful 
and  trying  event.  The  Royal  Duke 
bore  his  affliction  and  illness  with  the 
greatest  composure  and  resignation. 

The  melancholy  event  was  brought 
to  town  this  morning  by  General 
Moore,  who  arrived  in  London  at 
half-past  eight  o’clock,  and  drove  to 
Carlton-house  in  a chaise  and  four. 
Carlton-house  was  soon  after  closed, 
as  a token  of  respect  to  the  demise  of 


C*4 

the  Regent's  brother.  ‘General  Moore 
then  proceeded  to  York-house  and 
Clarence-house,  to  communicate  the 
death  of  their  beloved  brother  to  th*  ; 
Dukes  of  York  and  Clarence,  and  the 
Duchess  of  Clarence.  The  General 
soon  after  proceeded  to  Windsor,  to 
communicate  the  dismal  tidings  to  the 
Princesses. 

The  complaint  which  has  thus  so 
suddenly  terminated  the  life  of  his  | 
Royal  Highness,  was  an  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  with  cough,  attributed, 
we  understand,  to  a neglected  cold, 
which  he  caught  from  sitting  in  wet 
boots  after  a walk  in  the  environs  of 
Sidmouth,  with  Captain  Conroy.  In 
the  morning  of  Thursday  last,  his 
Royal  Highness  was  reported  to  be 
in  imminent  danger  ; but  towards  the 
middle  of  the  day  he  rallied  again  ia 
consequence  of  a little  refreshing  sleep 
which  he  had  been  enabled  to  obtain. 
Towards  evening,  however,  all  the 
alarming  symptoms  returned  again 
with  increased  vehemence,  and  con- 
tinued so  till  towards  Saturday  morn- 
ing, when  a kindly  remission  of  them 
took  place.  This,  however,  proved  to 
be  only  that  fatal  relief  which  so  com- 
monly occurs  before  death  ensues. 

The  situation  of  his  amiable  and  af- 
flicted Duchess  will  excite  the  sympa- 
thy of  every  heart.  She  was  most  in- 
defatigable in  her  attentions  upon  her 
departed  consort,  and  performed  all 
the  offices  of  his  sick  bed  with  the 
most  tender  and  affectionate  anxiety. 
She  did  not  even  take  off  her  clothes 
for  five  successive  nights,  and  all  the 
medicines  were  administered  by  her 
own  hands.  These  mournful  duties, 
though  they  could  not  snatch  their 
object  from  the  grave,  must  at  least 
have  smoothed  the  passage  to  it ; and 
the  recollection  of  them  will  be  among 
the  strongest  consolations  of  her  wi- 
dowed heart,  when  the  lenient  hand  of 
time  shall  have  soothed  the  keener 
pangs  of  sorrow. 

27 th.— Ayiu— The  period  has  now 
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arrived  when  men  of  all  ranks  have 
combined  their  means,  and  assembled 
tHemselves  together,  to  do  the  homage 
that  is  due  to  their  supremely  gifted 
countryman,  Robert  Burns.  On  Tues- 
day last,  the  anniversary  of  his  natal 
day,  there  was  laid,  near  the  place  of 
his  birth,  the  foundation-stone  of  a 
monument  to  his  memory.  Consider- 
ing the  manner  in  which  this  has  been 
done,  the  distinguished  characters  who 
officiated  at  the  ceremony,  the  nume- 
rous and  respectable  witnesses  of  the 
scene,  and  the  many  and  ennobled  men, 
as  well  at  a distance  as  at  hand,  who 
have  contributed  to  this  grateful  un- 
dertaking, a very  high  honour  has  in- 
deed been  paid  to  his  name,  a splendid 
memorial  reared  to  future  ages  of  our 
conception  of  his  genius,  and  another 
and  powerful  incentive  raised  for  the 
emulation  of  talent.  The  substructure 
or  base  is  to  be  of  a triangular  form, 
having  allusion  to  the  three  districts  of 
* Ayrshire ; is  to  be  constructed  in  such 
a manner  as  to  admit  of  a circular 
apartment  of  seventeen  feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  is  to  rise  to  the  height  of 
twenty  feet.  The  superstructure  is  to 
be  a circular  temple  of  nine  Corinthian 
columns,  thirty  feet  in  height,  sup- 
porting an  entablature  and  cupola,  sur- 
mounted by  a tripod,  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing emblems  of  Apollo.  In  a 
niche  in  one  of  the  three  sides  of  the 
basement  it  is  proposed  to  place  either 
a statue  of  the  poet,  or  an  appropriate 
subject  from  his  works  ; and  tablets 
with  suitable  inscriptions  are  to  occupy 
the  other  sides.  The  whole  edifice 
will  be  upwards  of  sixty  feet  high. 
The  situation  we  have  already  de- 
scribed. It  is  in  the  south-west  corner 
of  Alloway-croft,  on  the  top  of  the 
bank,  fronting,  and  about  equi-distant 
from  the  two  bridges  of  Loon  and 
Alloway-kirk,  and  about  a furlong 
from  the  cottage  where  Burns  was 
born.  The  surrounding  scenery  has 
been  so  often  and  so  glowingly  de- 


scribed, and  is,  indeed,  so  familiar  to 
the  bulk  of  our  readers,  that  it  needs 
not  our  aid  to  make  it  the  pride  of  the 
natives,  and  the  admiration  of  stran- 
gers. The  expense  of  the  monument 
and  its  pertinents  is  estimated  at  1800/. 
nearly  the  whole  of  which,  we  believe, 
has  been  subscribed.  The  architect, 
who  spontaneously  and  gratuitously 
tendered  his  services,  is  Mr  Thomas 
Hamilton,  jun.,  of  Edinburgh,  an  art- 
ist of  celebrity ; and  the  builder,  Mr 
Connel,  is  the  superintendent  of  the 
county  buildings,  and  the  builder  of 
the  ornamental  tower  at  Kilwinning. 

Where  so  many  exalted  characters 
have  contributed  to  this  grateful  work, 
and  where  each  man,  from  the  prince 
to  the  peasant,  has  cast  his  stone  to 
the  cairn,"  ifmay  probably  be  wrong 
to  distinguish  one  more  than  another. 
But  the  enthusiasm,  perseverance,  li- 
berality, and  personal  attention,  of  Mr 
Boswell  of  Auchinleck,  has  been  so 
marked  and  so  excessive,  and  his  na- 
ture evidently  so  congenial  to  the  task, 
that  he  falls  unquestionably  to  be  cha- 
racterised as  its  first,  best,  and  steadi- 
est friend.  The  personal  exertions  and 
individual  liberality  of  our  country- 
man, Sir  James  Shaw,  likewise  bear  a 
prominent  part  in  this  good  work,  and 
cannot  be  forgotten. 

Whitehall , Jan.  30. 

A letter  and  enclosure,  of  which 
the  following  are  copies,  have  been 
this  morning  received  from  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  by  the 
Lord  Viscount  Sidmouth,  one  of  his 
late  Majesty’s  principal  Secretaries  of 
State : — 

“ Windsor,  Jan.  29. 

<f  My  Lord, — It  becomes  my  pain- 
ful duty  to  acquaint  your  Lordship, 
that  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to 
take  unto  himself  the  King  my  belo- 
ved Father,  and  our  most  gracious  and 
excellent  Sovereign.  He  expired  at 
35  minutes  past  8 o’clock,  p.  m. 

“ I enclose  the  certificate  of  all  the 
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physicians  in  attendance  at  this  melan- 
choly period. 

“ I am,  my  Lord,  ever  yours, 
most  sincerely, 

(Signed)  “ Frederick.” 
u The  Right  H.  V.  Sidmouth,”  & c. 

44  Windsor  Castle , Jan.  29. 

44  It  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to 
release  his  Majesty  from  all  further 
suffering.  His  Majesty  expired,  with- 
out pain,  at  35  minutes  past  8 o’clock 
this  evening. 

(Signed)  44  Henry  Halford, 
44  M.  Baillie, 

44  W.  Heberden, 

44  R.  Willis, 

44  Davis  Dundas. 

44  For  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  York.” 

It  was  not  till  several  days  had  elap- 
sed from  the  publication  of  the  bulle- 
tin of  1st  January,  that  his  late  Ma- 
jesty’s symptoms  became  a source  of 
peculiar  anxiety  and  solicitude  to  his 
medical  attendants.  At  that  period 
his  disorder  returned  with  greater  vio- 
lence, and,  in  despite  of  the  utmost 
skill  of  his  physicians,  several  of  whom 
remained  in  constant  attendance,  con- 
tinued from  day  to  day  to  make  visible 
inroads  on  the  health  and  strength  of 
the  Royal  Patient.  To  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Windsor,  who  had  opportuni- 
ties of  observing  the  increased  vigilance 
that  pervaded  all  the  movements  about 
the  Castle,  the  suspicion  still  infused 
itself  that  an  unfavourable  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  health  of  his  Ma- 
jesty. The  lords  in  waiting,  who 
were  Lord  St  Helens  and  Lord  Hen- 
ley, were  noticed  to  remain  longer  at 
their  post,  and  to  quit  their  charge  for 
shorter  periods  than  usual.  His  Ma- 
jesty, in  the  early  access  of  his  second 
attack,  rejected  animal  food.  The 
most  nourishing  diet,  in  every  form 
that  could  be  devised  to  tempt  his  ap- 
petite, was  prepared  for  him,  but  seem- 
ed to  fail  in  its  purpose  of  sustaining 
or  recruiting  exhausted  nature.  A few 


days  before  his  death  he  became  re- 
duced almost  to  a skeleton.  The  ge- 
neral decay  to  which  his  constitution 
was  now  subjected  shewed  itself  in  the 
usual  symptoms.  It  was  evident  that 
his  blood  was  becoming  torpid  and 
chilly ; for  though  artificial  meat* 
were  used  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
his  apartments,  yet  he  continued  to 
manifest  increasing  suffering  from  cold 
Among  other  distressing  proofs  of  hi* 
debility  and  approaching  dissolution, 
he  lost  his  remaining  teeth  ; he  also 
lost  his  appetite,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously so  hearty,  that  it  had  bees 
usual  to  medicate  his  food  in  order  to 
procure  digestion  and  prevent  any  in- 
jury from  the  tendency  to  excessive  in- 
dulgence. It  was  not,  however,  till 
within  two  days  of  his  decease  that  be 
kept  his  bed  entirely,  though  for  seve- 
ral days  past  he  had  not  risen  at  hii 
accustomed  early  hour.  On  the  night 
of  Friday  last  the  symptoms  became 
so  alarming,  that  Sir  Henry  Halford 
came  express  to  town  very  early  on  Sa- 
turday morning,  and  had  an  immediate 
audience  of  the  Duke  of  York.  The 
consequence  was,  that  his  Royal  High- 
ness’s carriage  was  immediately  order- 
ed, and  without  a moment’s  delay  he 
set  forward  with  post-horses  for  Wind- 
sor-castle.  His  Royal  Highness  ap- 
peared agitated  as  he  got  into  the 
coach  ; and  there  was  an  air  of  mystery 
and  hurry  in  the  whole  affair,  which 
gave  but  too  much  reason  to  anticipate 
the  distressing  nature  of  Sir  Henry 
Halford’s  communication.  At  ten 
o’clock  on  Saturday  morning,  the  me- 
dical attendants,  and  the  lords  in 
waiting,  felt  assured  that  the  last 
hour  of  the  venerable  sufferer  was  ap- 
proaching, and  that  the  day  must  ter- 
minate his  mortal  career.  As  the  even- 
ing advanced,  his  Majesty  became 
gradually  weaker  and  weaker,  but  ap- 
parently without  the  slightest  pain, 
till  nature  was  quite  exhausted  ; and, 
at  35  minutes  past  8 o’clock,  he  breath- 
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ed  his  last,  without  suffering  even  a 
struggle.  The  decay,  though  rapid, 
was  unaccompanied  with  any  violent 
and  sudden  changes  ; so  that  none  of 
that  physical  excitement  had  occurred 
which  sometimes,  in  cases  of  mental 
derangement,  restores  to  sufferers  in 
their  last  moments  a transient  use  of 
their  understanding,  and  embitters  the 
parting  hour  with  a consciousness  of 
their  late  dreadful  situation. 

At  the  moment  of  his  dissolution, 
there  were  present,  besides  the  usual 
attendants,  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  York,  Lord  Henley,  Lord 
Winchelsea,  all  the  physicians,  and 
General  Taylor.-  In  the  Palace  were 
the  Duchess  of  Glocester,  the  Prin- 
cesses Augusta  and  Sophia,  and  some 

reports  add  the  Duchess  of  York 

Immediately  after  the  decease,  the 
Duke  of  York  retired  and  dispatched 
General  Cartwright  with  the  mournful 
andimportantintelligence  to  the  Prince 
Regent.  His  Royal  Highness  did  not 
himself  leave  the  Castle  till  yesterday 
morning.  The  Duchess  of  Glocester 
roceeded  to  Bagshot  about  half  an 
ourafterthedeathofher  Royal  parent ; 
her  sisters  remained  behind.  Though 
all  the  physicians  were  present  at  the 
dissolution  of  the  King,  yet  up  to  Fri- 
day those  only  were  in  attendance  on 
whom  that  duty  devolved  in  regular 
rotation  ; if  we  except  the  occasional 
journeys  during  the  last  week,  made 
to  and  fro  by  Sir  Henry  Halford,  for 
the  purpose,  as  wa3  supposed,  of  com- 
municating authentic  information  to 
the  Prince  Regent. 

ACCESSION  OF  OEORGE  THE  FOURTH. 

Whereas  it  hath  pleased  Almighty 
God  to  call  to  his  mercy  our  late  So- 
vereign Lord,  King  George  the  Third, 
of  blessed  memory,  by  whose  decease 
the  Imperial  Crown  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
is  solely  and  rightfully  come  to  the 
bighand  mighty  Prince,  George  Prince  • 
of  Wales  ; we,  therefore,  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal  of  this  realm, 


being  here  assisted  with  these  of  hi* 
late  Majesty’s  Privy  Council,  with 
numbers  of  other  principal  gentlemen 
of  quality,  with  the  Lord  Mayor,  Al- 
dermen, and  citizens  of  London,  do 
now  hereby,  with  one  voice  and  con- 
sent of  tongue  and  heart,  publish  and 
proclaim,  that  the  high  and  mighty 
Prince,  George  Prince  of  Wales,  is 
now,  by  the  death  of  our  late  Sove- 
reign, of  happy  memory,  become  our 
only  lawful  and  rightful  Liege  Lord 
George  the  Fourth,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Defender 
of  the  Faith.  To  whom  we  do  ac- 
knowledge all  faith  and  constant  obe- 
dience with  all  hearty  and  humble  af- 
fection, beseeching  God,  by  whom 
Kings  and  Queens  do  reign,  to  bless 
the  Royal  Prince,  George  the  Fourth, 
with  long  and  happy  years  to  reign 
over  us. 

Given  at  the  Court  at  Carlton-house, 
this  thirtieth  day  of  January, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty. 

GOD  SAVE  THE  KING. 

Frederick 

William 

Augustus  Frederick 

William  Frederick 


Leopold,  Prince  of  Saxe  Coburg. 


C.  Cantuar 

T.  Wallace 

Eldon, C. 

W.  Grant 

Montrose 

John  Nicholl 

Atholl 

R.  Richards 

Wellesley 

C.  Arbuthnot 

Camden 

Robert  Peel 

Lauderdale 

W.  S.  Bourne 

Chatham 

Charles  Bagot 

Bathurst 

John  Leach 

Liverpool 

C.  Abbot 

Mulgrave 

R.  Dallas 

Melville 

B.  Bloomfield 

Sidmouth 

Ailesbury 

Melbourn 

G.  Bridges, Mayor 

Chetwynd 

George  Clerk 

W.  London 

C.  Robinson 

Sam.  Carlisle 

R.  Gifford 

Ellenborough 

J.  W.  Crokcr 
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C.  M.  Sutton  G.  R.  Dawson 

N.  Vansittart  W.  Courtenay 

*F.  J.  Robinson  W.  Curtis 

W.  Scott  John  Earner  * 

John  Perring  R.  A.  Cox 

James  Shaw  John  T.  Thorp 

George  Scholey  R.  Roth  well 

Samuel  Birch  J.  E.  Dowdeswell 

Matthew  Wood  R.  Clark 

C.  Smith  H.  Woodthorpe 

Ger.  Andrews  T.  Tyrell 

R.  Hodgson  W.  Borradaile,jun. 

John  Ireland  T.  Smith 

G.  Cockburn  H.  Taylor 

Henry  Hotham  W.  Keppel 

Besborough  F.  T.  Hammond 

C.  Warren  W.  Congreve 

T.  P.  Courtenay  N.  Knowlys,  the 

J.  S.  Copley  Common  Ser- 

H.  Bankes  geant  of  London 

C.  Flower  J.  Buller 

John  Atkins  J.  Whately 

John  Sylvester  G.  Nayler,  York 

C.  Magnay 

At  the  Court  at  Carlton-house,  the 
30th  day  of  January,  1820,  Present, 
The  King’s  Most  Excellent  Majes- 
ty in  Council. 

His  Majesty  being  this  day  present 
in  Council,  was  pleased  to  make  the 
following  declaration,  viz. : — 

44  I have  directed  that  you  should 
be  assembled  here,  in  order  that  I may 
discharge  the  painful  duty  of  announ- 
/ cing  to  you  the  death  of  the  King, 
my  beloved  father. 

44  It  is  impossible  for  me  adequately 
to  express  the  state  of  my  feelings 
upon  this  melancholy  occasion,  but  I 
have  the  consolation  of  knowing,  that 
the  severe  calamity  with  which  his 
Majesty  has  been  afflicted  for  so  many 
years,  has  never  effaced  from  the  minds 
of  his  subjects  the  impressions  created 
by  his  many  virtues  ; and  his  example 
will,  I am  persuaded,  live  for  ever  in 
the  grateful  remembrance  of  his  coun- 
try. 

44  Called  upon,  in  consequence  of 
his  Majesty's  indisposition,  to  exercise 


the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown' « 
behalf,  it  was  the  first  wish  of  * 
heart  to  be  allowed  to  restore  intob 
hands  the  powers  with  which  I n 
intrusted.  It  has  pleased  Almi$b 
God  to  determine  otherwise,  mi  • 
have  not  been  insensible  to  the  air® 
tages  which  I have  derived  from* 
ministering  in  my  dear  father’s 
the  government  of  this  realm. 

44  The  support  which  I have  re* 
ved  from  Parliament  and  the  coas^, 
in  times  the  most  eventual,  aod  oiffle 
the  most  arduous  circumstances,  codi 
alone  inspire  me  with  that  confides 
which  my  present  station  demand*. 

44  The  experience  of  the  past  wxH, i 
trust,  satisfy  all  classes  of  my  peopk 
that  it  will  ever  be  my  most  anxioa 
endeavour  to  promote  their  prosprit! 
and  happiness,  and  to  maintain  uni® 
paired  the  religion,  laws,  and  liber® 
of  the  kingdom.” 

Whereupon  the  Lords  of  the  Couaci 
made  it  their  humble  request  to  b» 
Majesty,  that  this  his  Majesty 
most  gracious  declaration  to  the 
Lordships  might  be  made  public; 
which  his  Majesty  was  pleased  s 
order  accordingly. 

J.  Buuk* 

At  the  Court  at  Carlton-house,  tk 
30th  of  January,  1820,  Pre*fV 
The  King’s  Most  Excellent  MajesP 
His  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  York 
His  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Clarwce 
His  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Sussex 
His  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Glocetf 
His  R.  H.  the  Prince  Leopold  * 
Saxe  Coburg 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
The  Lord  Chancellor 
Duke  of  Atholl 
Duke  of  Montrose 
Marquis  Wellesley 
Marquis  Camden 
Earl  of  Lauderdale 
Earl  of  Chatham 
Earl  Bathurst 
Earl  of  Liverpool 
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Earl  of  Mulgrave 
Viscount  Melville 
Viscount  Sidmouth 
Bishop  of  London 
Right  Hon.  the  Speaker 
Right  Hon.  Sir  William  Scott 
Right  Hon.  Sir  William  Grant 
Right  Hon.  Thomas  Wallace 
Right  Hon.  Nicholas  Vansittart 
Right  Hon.  Charles  Arbuthnot 
Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Nicholl 
Right  Hon.  Fred.  John  Robinson 
Right  Hon.  Robert  Peel 
Right  Hon.'W.  S.  Bourne 
Right  Hon.  Charles  Bagot 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Richard  Richards 
Right  Hon.  Sir  B.  Bloomfield 
Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Leach 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Abbot 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Dallas 
His  Majesty,  at  his  first  coming 
into  the  Council,  was  this  day  pleased 
to  declare,  that  understanding  that  the 
law  requires  he  should,  at  his  acces- 
sion to  the  Crown,  take  and  subscribe 
the  oath  relating  to  the  security  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  he  was  now  ready 
to  do  it  this  first  opportunity ; which 
his  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to 
do  according  to  the  forms  used  by  the 
law  of  Scotland,  and  subscribed  two 
instruments  thereof,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  who  wit- 
nessed the  same  ; and  his  Majesty  was 
pleased  to  order,  that  one  of  the  said 
instruments  be  transmitted  to  the 
Court  of  Session,  to  be  recorded  in 
the  Books  of  Sederunt,  and  afterwards 
to  be  forthwith  lodged  in  the  Public 
Register  of  Scotland ; and  that  the 
other  of  them  remain  among  the  Re- 
cords of  the  Council,  and  be  entered 
in  the  Council-book. 

The  Proclamation  of  the  Accession 
of  his  present  Majesty,  George  the 
Fourth,  would  have  taken  place  on 
Sunday,  but  the  30th  being  the  anni- 
versary of  the  martyrdom  of  Charles 
I.  which  is  observed  by  statute  as  a 
solemn  fast  in  the  ritual  of  the  church 


service,  the  ceremony  was  deferred  till 
yesterday.  By  10  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  space  fronting  the  Palace  of 
Carlton -house  was  occupied  by  great 
numbers  of  spectators.  Mr  Lee,  the 
High  Constable  of  Westminster,  with 
a considerable  number  of  assistants, 
kept  an  open  passage  to  the  court- 
yard of  Carlton-house,  to  secure  in- 
gress for  the  different  persons  who 
were  to  compose  the  procession,  and 
who  began  to  assemble  before  eleven 
o’clock.  Small  parties  of  the  Horse 
Guards  then  appeared,  and  took  their 
station  before  Carlton-house,  and  along 
Pall-mall  to  the  Opera-house.  Many 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  began  to 
take  their  stations  round  the  steps  of 
the  grand  entrance  of  Carlton-house. 
The  view  at  this  time  was  grand  and 
imposing  in  the  extreme,  especially 
when  the  eye  was  directed  over  the 
elevated  space  before  Carlton-house. 
The  variegated  colours  ; the  fineness 
of  the  day,  the  sun  shining  at  this  pe- 
riod with  peculiar  brilliancy  ; the  ar- 
rival of  the  Royal  Dukes  and  the  No- 
bility in  their  carriages  ; all  contribu- 
ted greatly  to  increase  the  general  ef- 
fect. The  crowd  in  Pall-mall  by  half 
past  eleven  became  immense,  but  all 
proceeded  with  the  utmost  tranquillity. 

A little  before  twelve  o’clock  the 
procession  was  completely  formed,  and 
advanced  in  front  of  Carlton-house  in 
the  following  order  : — 

Farriers  ofthe  LifcGuards,  with  axes  erect. 

French  Horns  of  the  Troop. 

Troop  of  Life  Guards. 

The  Beadles  of  the  different  Parishes, 
in  their  long  cloaks. 

Constables. 

Two  Knight-Marshal’s  Officers. 

Knight  Marshal  and  his  Men. 
Household  Drums. 

Kettle  Drums. 

Trumpets. 

Pursuivant 

Blue  Mantle — William  Woods,  Esq. 
Rouge  Croix — W.  Radcliffe,  Gent.  F.S.A. 

Rogue  Dragon — G.  G.  Voung,  Esq. 
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Portcullis — J.  F.  Beltz,  Esq.  F.S.A. 

- Herald. 

Bang  of  Arms — Garter  Sir  Isaac  Heard,  Kt. 
supported  by  two  Sergeants  at  Arms, 
with  their  maces. 

Clarencieux — G.  Harrison,  Esq. 

Norroy — R.  Bigland,  Esq. 
Heralds  in  their  full  dress. 
Windsor — Francis  Martin,  Esq.  F.S.A 
Chester — G.  M.  Leake,  Esq. 
Lancaster — Edm.  Lodge,  Esq.  F.S.A. 

York — Sir  G.  Nayler,  Knt.  F.S.A. 
Richmond — Jos.  Hawker,  Esq.  F.S.A. 

Somerset — James  Cathrow,  Esq. 

Troop  of  Life  Guards. 

Several  Officers  of  State,  Nobility, 
and  Privy  Counsellors  attended. 

Many  Members  of  Parliament  fol- 
lowed ; and  the  Dukes  of  York,  Cla- 
rence, and  Glocester,  and  the  Prince 
Leopold,  next  appeared.  The  ar- 
rangement on  this  station  was  most  ef- 
fective, and  it  was  improved  on  look- 
ing into  the  splendid  hall  of  the  Pa- 
lace, for  there  were  large  parties  of 
the  Officers  of  State,  &c.  Surround- 
ed by  these,  and  supported  by  his 
Royal  Brothers  and  Prince  Leopold, 
appeared  his  Majesty  George  IV.— • 
The  Duke  of  Giocester  6tood  imme- 
diately in  the  grand  entrance. 

AtI2  o’clock  the  guns  in  St  James’s 
Park  commenced  firing,  which  was  the 
signal  for  the  proclamation.  Sir  Isaac 
Heard,  the  venerable  Garter  King  at 
Arms,  then  stepped  forward  and  sta- 
tioned himself  in  the  centre  of  the  in- 
teresting group  collected  around  the 
grand  entrance.  Those  about  him 
being  uncovered,  Sir  Isaac  Heard  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  Proclamation.  At 
the  conclusion  of  this  ceremony,  the 
company  assembled  instantaneously 
huzzaed  most  enthusiastically.  Shouts 
were  heard  in  all  quarters,  and  the 
multitude  without  the  walls  filled  the 
air  with  their  plaudits.  The  military 
with  similar  ardour  joined  in  the  loud, 
long,  and  joyous  huzzas.  The  guns 
continued  firing.  The  bands  struck 
up  God  save  the  King  ; and  many  a 


loyal  heart,  by  the  satisfaction  ate 
beamed  on  the  countenances  of  all,^» 
peared  to  beat  in  unison  with  the  m 
timents  of  that  truly  national  antbe. 
The  Officers  at  Arms  then  mousta 
on  horseback,  and  the  procession  ccm- 
menced  ; it  formed  in  the  court-y»4 
and  passed  along  the  crescent  roa dei 
proceeding  round  by  the  portico,  fc 
entered  Pall-mall  through  the  uppr 
entrance.  The  officers  belonging  a 
the  city  of  Westminster,  headed  h 
the  High  Constable,  went  first,  cks- 
ing  the  streets  of  the  carriages  ac. 
other  obstructions  that  could  easilybe 
removed,  and  that  might  impede  tiar 
march  of  the  procession.  The  w*r> 
rable  Sir  Isaac  Heard,  after  the  ter- 
mination  of  the  ceremony  in  the  ficc; 
of  Carlton-house,  did  not  join  in  t b 
procession,  availing  himself  of  the  an- 
cient privilege  of  Garter  King  * 
Arms  not  to  mount  on  horseback— 
The  appearance  of  the  procession 
beautiful  and  grand  in  the  extras** 
when  it  was  proceeding  in  full  marci 
The  whole  party,  as  they  passed  alo££- 
were  warmly  greeted  with  huzza 
especially  while  they  were  traverskj 
the  front  of  the  palace  of  Carkoo- 
house  ; and  the  approach  of  the  pre- 
cession towards  C haring-cross,  whrr? 
the  crowd  on  foot  and  in  carriage 
was  even  greater  than  in  Pall-mai. 
was  announced  by  the  plaudit  raise: 
by  the  assembled  populace.  The  num- 
bers at  Cbaring-cross  received  cods- 
derable  accession  by  the  arrival  tf 
thousands  from  Pall-mall,  who  vre~ 
desirous  of  beholding  the  ceremony  d 
the  Proclamation.  The  increased  nm?- 
bers  of  the  spectators,  together  wki 
the  vast  assemblage  of  carriages  of  n- 
rious  descriptions,  occasioned  some  i> 
terruption  to  the  procession  ; but  fcj 
the  great  activity  of  the  officers,  a ni 
the  willingness  of  all  parties  to  contn- 
bute  to  the  orderly  and  impressive  ar- 
rangement of  the  procession,  all  ob* 
structions  were  speedily  removed. 
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The  whole  party  having  arrived  and 
formed  in  the  centre  of  Charing-cross, 
near  the  statue,  the  ceremony  of  the 
proclamation  was  repeated  in  like  man- 
ner as  it  had  been  performed  under  the 
grand  entrance  of  Carlton-palace. 

The  cavalcade  then  proceeded  on- 
ward towards  Temple-bar,  preceded 
by  an  immense  crowd.  A troop  of 
the  Horse  Guards  arriving  first,  open- 
ed to  the  right  and  left,  and  having 
cleared  a passage  to  the  gates,  the  Pur- 
suivant at  Arms  advanced,  amidst 
flourishes  of  drums  and  trumpets, 
when  the  proclamation  of  his  present 
gracious  Majesty  was  again  read 
aloud. 

The  city  procession  was  in  waiting 
at  the  corner  of  Chancery-lane.  The 
upper  City  Marshall,  Mr  Wotner, 
was  sent  forward  to  the  gate  at  Tem- 
ple-bar by  the  Lord  Mayor,  intima- 
tion having  been  given  to  his  Lord- 
ship  that  there  was  a loud  knocking 
at  the  gate,  and  a demand  of  admit- 
tance from  some  persons  outside. 

Mr  Wotner  went  to  the  gate  and 
said,  44  Who  knocks  ?” 

Voice  outside. — “ The  Herald  King 
at  Arms.  I attend  with  a warrant  to 
proclaim  King  George  the  Fourth. 
Open  your  gates.” 

City  Marshal. — “ I shall  inform  the 
Lord  Mayor  that  you  are  in  waiting 
at  the  gate.” 

The  Marshal  then  rode  back  to  the 
Lord  Mayor,  and  having  informed  him 
that  the  Herald  King  at  Arms  was  in 
waiting  for  admission,  to  proclaim 
George  the  Fourth  King  of  England, 
was  directed  by  his  Lordship  to  give 
the  admission  required,  w’hich  was  to 
be  limited  to  the  Herald  King  at 
Arms.  The  Marshal  upon  going  to 
the  gates  said  to  the  officers,  44  Open 
one  side  of  the  gates  and  admit  the 
Herald  King  at  Arms,  and  him  alone. 
The  rest  are  to  stay  behind.”  The 
Herald  King  at  Arms  then  rode  in, 
supported  by  two  of  the  guard,  and 


was  accompanied  by  the  City  Mar- 
shal to  the  Lord  Mayor’s  carriage. 
The  gate  was  then  closed.  The  He- 
rald King  at  Arms,  with  his  hat  on, 
presented  the  warrant  for  proclaiming 
the  new  King.  The  Lord  Mayor, 
immediately  upon  receiving  the  war- 
rant, said,  44  Admit  the  whole  proces- 
sion into  our  city  of  London.”  The 
gates  were  then  thrown  open,  and  the 
whole  procession  advanced  till  it  reach- 
ed the  middle  of  Fleet-street,  opposite 
to  Chancery-lane,  where  the  procla- 
mation was  read  aloud.  Loud  huz- 
zas succeeded  the  reading  of  the  pro- 
clamation, and  handkerchiefs  and  hats 
were  waved  in  the  air.  The  proces- 
sion, which  had  become  considerably 
greater  by  the  addition  from  West- 
minster, then  advanced  into  the  city, 
and  reached  Wood-street,  Cheapside, 
with  very  little  interruption.  At  the 
south  side  of  Wood-street,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  Cheapside,  it  stopped,  and  the 
proclamation  was  then  read. 

The  cavalcade  then  moved  on  to  the 
Royal  Exchange,  where  the  same  ce- 
remony was  observed.  The  carriages 
of  the  several  Aldermen,  16  of  whom 
were  in  attendance,  met  with  various 
receptions  to  which  they  have  been  ac- 
customed, and  which  the  public  are 
not  very  delicate  in  shewing,  particu- 
larly when  those  come  within  their  ob- 
servation who  are  not  very  popular. 
Alderman  Atkins  was  treated  in  the 
most  brutal  manner.  A set  of  ruffians 
gathered  together  in  a band  and  hoot- 
ed at  him,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
seemed  very  busy  with  their  hands 
amongst  the  incautious  gentry  who 
were  gaping  at  the  show.  Several  of 
these  fellows  threw  mud  at  the  coach, 
and  one  of  them  threw  something  of  a 
more  dangerous  kind,  for  one  of  the 
windows  of  the  carriage,  which  it  had 
been  found  necessary  to  put  up  on  ac- 
count of  the  violent  conduct  of  the 
mob,  was  broken.  The  activity  of  the 
officers  was  here  exercised  with  the 
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desired  effect,  and  the  fellow  who 
broke  the  window  was  secured  and 
taken  to  the  Mansion-house,  from 
whence  he  was  conducted  to  Giltspur- 
street  Compter,  upon  this  very  serious 
charge. 

The  procession,  after  having  left  the 
Royal  Exchange,  advanced  to  Aid- 
gate-pump,  where  it  made  a short 
pause,  after  which  it  returned  to  the 
Mansion-house,  through  Fenchurch- 
fitreet  and  Lombard-street.  The  Lord 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  here  separated 
from  that  part  of  the  procession  which 
had  been  admitted  at  the  gate,  and 
retired  to  partake  of  a sumptuous  col- 
lation which  was  provided  for  them. 
The  remainder  of  the  procession  then 
returned  to  Westminster  in  the  same 
order  as  it  came.  Bands  of  music 
preceded  the  State  carriage,  and  play- 
ed for  the  most  part  during  the  pro- 
cession God  save  the  King, 


FEBRUARY. 

“ Carlton-House,  Feb.  1,  1820. 
Half -past  3 o'clock , p.  m. 

“ The  King  nas  been  attacked  with 
inflammation  on  the  lungs.  We  hope 
a favourable  impression  has  been  made 
on  the  complaint,  but  his  Majesty  still 
continues  severely  indisposed. 

“ William  Knighton. 

“ Mat.  John  Tierney.” 

“ Carlton- House,  Feb.  1, 
1 1 o'clock y p.  m. 

««  The  King  is  better ; his  Majesty 
has  had  some  refreshing  sleep,  and  the 
symptoms  of  his  Majesty’s  disorder 
are  considerably  alleviated." 

M Carlton- House,  Feb.  2. 

“ The  King  continues  rather  bet- 
ter. The  inflammation  in  his  Majesty’s 
chest  is  diminished.” 

“ Carlton- Palace,  Feb . 2. 

1 1 p.  m. 

“ The  King’s  symptoms  have  all 


been  more  favourable  throughout  the 
day.  His  Majesty  has  had  three 
hours’  refreshing  sleep  this  evening. 

“ Carlton- Palace,  Feb,  $, 
Half  past  11  a.  m. 
li  The  King  has  not  passed  a good 
night,  but  all  his  Majesty’s  symptoms 
are  still  favourable.” 

“ Carlion-Palace,  Feb.  ?, 
Half' past  9 p.  m, 

“ The  King  is  in  all  respects  much 
better.” 

“ Carlton-Palace,  Feb.  4. 

Half-past  9 o'clock , p . *. 
" The  King  has  passed  the  whok 
of  this  day  more  satisfactorily  than 
any  preceding  one  since  the  com- 
mencement of  his  Majesty's  severe  ill- 
ness.” 

The  King’s  Health. — The  King's 
Palace,  in  Pall-Mall,  was  yesterday 
thronged  the  whole  of  the  day  with 
the  different  branches  of  the  Royal 
Family,  the  Foreign  Ambassadors  and 
Ministers,  the  Cabinet  Ministers,  the 
Great  Officers  of  State,  the  Nobility, 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  gentry,  and  others  who  have  been 
presented  at  Court,  and  who  are  there- 
fore entitled  to  the  honour  of  leaving 
their  names  to  inquire  after  the  Sove- 
reign, as  well  as  great  numbers  of 
others,  including  several  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  or  Quakers,  making 
their  anxious  and  dutiful  inquiries. 
The  Physicians  were,  as  usual,  in  con- 
stant attendance.  The  following  was 
the  first  bulletin  : — 

fi  King's- Pa  lace,  Pall-Mall , 
Feb.  4. — 12  o'clock. 

€t  The  King  slept  only  at  short  inter- 
vals in  the  early  part  of  the  night ; but 
his  Majesty  had  three  hours  of  unin- 
terrupted sleep  this  morning.  His 
Majesty’s  disorder  is  proceeding  in  its 
usual  course,  in  a favourable  manner. 

“ Henry  Halford. 

M Wm.  Knighton. 

. M M.  J.  Tierney /' 
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UNERAL  OP  HIS  ROYAL  HlGHNESS 
the  Duke  of  Kent. 

The  body  of  his  Royal  Highness 
y in  state  for  a short  time  at  Wool- 
rook-cottage,  Sidmouth,  previous  to 
s final  removal  from  a scene  which, 
at  a few  days  before,  was  distinguish- 
i by  all  the  smiling  joys  of  domestic 
liss  and  social  happiness.  This  cere- 
lony  took  place  on  Sunday  se'nnight, 
1 a spacious  room,  which  was  hung 
rith  black  cloth,  and  lighted  with  30 
r aac  candles.  The  coffin  and  urn  were 
aised  upon  trestles,  and  covered  with 

rich  velvet  pall,  turned  up  at  each 
nd  to  show  the  splendid  materials  of 
rhich  they  were  composed. 

At  the  head  of  the  coffin  was  raised 

superb  plume  of  feathers,  and  three 
mailer  plumes  were  placed  on  each 
ide  ; on  the  right  and  left  of  it  were 
hree  large  wax  tapers,  in  solid  silver 
:andlesticks,  standing  nearly  five  feet 
ligh.  The  number  of  persons  who 
vere  admitted  to  this  solemn  spectacle 
vas  immense  for  a country  town.  The 
:ompany  entered  at  one  door,  and,  ha- 
ing  walked  round  the  Royal  remains, 
nade  their  egress  by  another.  The 
•reatest  order  and  regularity  prevail- 
’d. 

On  Monday  the  procession  towards 
Windsor  commenced,  attended  by  an 
immense  concourse  of  spectators  from 
he  surrounding  country,  who  sincere- 
y lamented  the  early  loss  of  one  to 
vhose  future  residence  among  them 
hey  had  looked  with  the  most  plea- 
in  g anticipations. 

Nearly  30  carriages  of  the  nobility 
ind  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood  at- 
ended  the  procession  about  3 miles 
>ut  of  town.  Among  them  were  those 
>f  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Rolle,  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Graves,  Sir  J.  Ken- 
laway,  Bart.,  Sir  Joseph  Scott,  Bart., 
Sir  Edward  Stracey,  Bart.,  Edward 
Lee,  Esq.,  Henry  Stewart,  Esq.,Tho- 
nas  Dash  wood,  Esq.,  Mr  Phillipps, 


D.  O'Brien,  Esq.,  &c.  & c.  The  car- 
riages which  carried  the  gentlemen 
and  tradesmen  of  Sidmouth,  who  had 
received  an  appointment  from  his  Royal 
Highness,  followed  his  remains  to  a 
mile  beyond  the  town  of  Honiton. 
During  that  day  the  cathedral  and 
parochial  bells  of  Exeter  tolled  for 
one  hour,  and  most  of  the  shops  in 
the  city  were  closely  shut  till  12. 
Upon  the  arrival  of  the  procession  at 
Bridport,  the  remains  of  his  Royal 
Highness  were  placed  in  the  church 
there,  under  a military  guard,  during 
the  night  of  Monday. 

On  the  following  morning,  at  ten 
o'clock,  the  procession  moved  in  the 
same  order,  halting  on  Tuesday,  the 
8th,  at  Blanford  ; on  Wednesday,  the 
9th,  at  Salisbury  ; and  on  Thursday, 
the  10th,  at  Basingstoke  ; the  same 
arrangement  being  observed  for  pla- 
cing the  remains  of  his  late  Royal 
Highness,  each  night,  as  at  Bridport. 

As  the  mournful  procession  passed 
through  the  cities  and  towns  on  the 
road,  the  bells  of  the  churches  tolled, 
and  the  shops  were  closed.  The  es- 
cort was  occasionally  formed  by  the 
yeomanry  cavalry  of  the  respective 
districts ; and  in  several  towns  the 
local  authorities  received  and  joined 
the  cavalcade. 

On  Friday  it  moved  on  in  the  same 
order  to  Cumberland-lodge,  which  is 
situated  in  the  Great  Park,  on  the 
south  side  of  Windsor,  and  arrived 
there  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

From  12  o'clock  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing untilitsultimateremovalinthe  even- 
ing, the  body  of  his  late  Royal  High- 
ness lay  in  state,  and  was  visited  by  many 
persons,  who  proceeded  to  the  Lodge, 
notwithstanding  the  distance  was  up- 
wards of  three  miles  from  Windsor. 
The  spectators  entered  at  the  great 
hall,  from  whence  they  proceeded  to 
the  drawing-room,  a spacious  apart- 
ment, hung  with  black  draperies,  and 
lighted  with  wax  tapers,  fixed  in  silver 
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sconces  on  the  walls.  The  body  was 
placed  under  a canopy,  ornamented 
with  escutcheons  ; and  over  the  coffin, 
which  was  covered  with  crimson  vel- 
vet, was  a pall,  also  adorned  with  them. 
On  each  side  of  the  body  four  large 
wax  lights  were  burning  in  massive 
silver  candlesticks.  At  the  head  of 
the  coffin  sat  two  gentlemen  of  his 
late  Royal  Highness’s  household.  The 
spectators  passed  round  the  coffin,  and 
then  retired. 

At  7 o’clock  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  procession,  as  it  was  to 
move  from  Cumberland-lodge,  assem- 
bled on  the  lawn  in  front  of  that  edi- 
fice, where  they  were  marshalled  in 
proper  order.  About  half  past  nine 
o'clock  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the 
Dukes  of  Clarence,  Sussex,  and  Glo- 
cester,  together  with  his  Royal  High- 
ness Prince  Leopold,  who  had  arrived 
at  the  Dean's  house  about  8 o’clock, 
put  on  their  mourning  robes,  and  went 
to  the  Chapter-house  to  meet  the  pro- 
cession from  Cumberland-lodge.  Here 
it  underwent  a second  arrangement, 
and  the  arrangement  then  fixed  upon 
was  the  arrangement  observed  in  the 
chapel. 

Upon  its  arrival  in  that  place,  the 
drums  and  trumpets  of  the  Royal 
household,  the  Knight-marshal’s  men, 
and  the  servants  and  grooms  of  the 
Royal  Family,  filed  off  without  the 
door. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  chapel  the 
Dean  and  Canons,  attended  by  the 
choir,  received  the  body. 

An  awful  silence  pervaded  the  spec- 
tators in  the  chapel  as  the  solemn  ser- 
vice commenced  with  the  Dean  of 
Windsor's  distinct  and  impressive  de- 
livery of  the  opening  verses  of  the 
burial  service,  which  occupied  him  un- 
til he  reached  his  stall.  The  proces- 
sion then  separated  to  the  right  and 
left,  and  the  coffin,  which  was  of  such 
a size  as  not  to  allow  its  passing  with, 
out  some  difficulty  through  the  open- 
ing of  the  vault  into  which  it  was  to 


be  deposited,  was  placed  on 
able  car,  invented  by  Sir  W. 
for  the  Queen's  funeral.  It 
propelled  by  mechanical  power! 
platform,  from  which,  by 
tible  machinery,  it  was  aft< 
down  into  the  tomb.  This 
vance  was  invented  to  alleviate 
bour  of  the  bearers,  which  on 
occasions  had  been  found 
supportable. 

The  Duke  of  York,  as  chief  mm 
er,  sat  at  the  head  of  the  corpsti 
supporters  on  either  side,  and  theta 
ers  of  the  canopy.  The  ReT.il 
then  went  through  the  ordinary i 
vice  for  the  dead ; the  responses 
made  by  the  choir.  During  the] 
formance  of  that  part  which  h n 
with,  **  Man  that  is  born  of  warn 
the  coffin  was  gradually  lowered : i 
at  the  pronouncing  of  the  wa 
u Earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  athei,  U 
to  dust,”  a small  quantity  of 
crated  earth  was  dropped  upc«  i 
lid.  The  closing  part  of  the  seta 
ritual  was  then  read,  and  the  style  Jl 
titles  of  the  lamented  Prince  wesep 
claimed  in  the  usual  form  by  Sir  Ji 
Heard,  who  has  now  arrived  at  J 
venerable  age  of  90,  in  a clean:  , 
tinct  voice  as  follows  : — 

“ Thus  it  hath  pleased 
God  to  take  out  of  this  transit®?! 
unto  his  divine  mercy,  the  roost  i 
most  mighty, and  illustrious  Priori 
ward,  Duke  of  Kent  and  Stra'JG 
Earl  of  Dublin,  Knight  of  the* 
noble  Order  of  the  Garter, 
Grand  Cross  of  the  most  h( 
military  Order  of  the  Bath,  and , 
of  the  most  illustrious  Order  of  $H 
trick,  fourth  son  of  his  late 
cred  Majesty  King  George  IlM 
blessed  memory,  and  third  br 
the  most  high,  most  mighty,  amdi 
excellent  Monarch,  George  IW 
the  grace  of  God  of  the  United 
dom  of  Great  Britain  and  W 
King,  Defender  of  the  Faith, 
of  Hanover,  and  Duke  of  Brun^ 
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and  Lunenburg,  whom  God  bless  and 
preserve  with  health,  long  life,  honour, 
and  all  worldly  happiness.” 

Throughout  the  awful  ceremony, 
all  eyes  were  turned  upon  their  Royal 
Highnesses  the  Dukes  of  York,  Cla- 
rence, Sussex,  and  Prince  Leopold, 
whose  feelings  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  describe.  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Sussex,  so  long  the  intimate 
companion  and  resident  under  the  same 
roof  at  Kensington-palace  with  his  la- 
mented brother,  in  vain  rallied  his 
firmness  to  support  him  under  this  try- 
ing affliction.  Their  congenial  feelings, 
the  reciprocity  of  their  active  and  be- 
nevolent pursuits,  rushed  upon  his 
mind  ; the  sudden  rupture  of  their 
earthly  connexion,  under  circumstances 
so  peculiarly  calculated  to  awaken  the 
most  poignant  grief,  called  forth  all 
those  sensations  which  only  the  good 
can  feel,  and  his  Royal  Highness  gave 
vent  to  his  feelings  in  unrestrained  and 
overwhelming  anguish.  The  grief  of 
Prince  Leopold  was  manifested  in  a 
calmer  but  not  less  expressive  manner. 
His  Royal  Highness  appeared  sunk 
in  abstract  contemplation.  He  now 
mourned  for  the  husband  of  his  sister 
— when  last  in  this  chapel  he  wept 
over  the  bier  of  his  wife,  the  beloved 
and  lamented  daughter  of  England. 
The  Dukes  of  York  and  Clarence 
seemed  equally  to  feel  the  bitter  se- 
paration to  which  they  were  doomed 
from  the  object  of  their  fraternal  af- 
fection. This  melancholy  scene  was 
rendered  still  more  poignant  to  them 
by  the  sad  impression,  that  mournful 
as  it  was,  it  was  but  the  prelude  of 
the  more  formal,  though  equally  la- 
mented burial  of  a parent,  who  had 
endeared  himself  throughout  a long 
reign,  by  the  exercise  of  the  most  last- 
ing virtues.  Three  days  will  not  elapse 
before  these  illustrious  mourners  will 
have  to  stand  on  the  same  spot,  to 
take  a last  view  of  the  remains  of  a 
beloved  parent,  sinking  into  his  tomb 
VOL.  XIII.  FART  II. 


amid  the  affectionate  attachment  of  a 
free  people.  The  association  of  these 
feelings  could  not  fail  to  arouse  the 
acute  sensibility  of  their  Royal  High- 
nesses, under  a combination  of  circum- 
stances at  once  so  melancholy  and  dis- 
tressing. 

Funeral  of  his  late  Majesty. 

Heralds* -College,  Feb  10. 

**  All  Peers,  Bishops,  eldest  Sons  of 
Peers,  and  Privy  Councillors,  who 
ropose  to  assist  at  the  interment  of 
is  late  Most  Sacred  Majesty  King 
George  the  Third,  of  blessed  memory, 
which  is  appointed  to  be  solemnized 
in  the  Royal  Chapel  of  George,  at 
Windsor,  on  Wednesday  evening  next, 
the  15th  instant,  are  requested  to  sig- 
nify their  intention  by  letter,  address- 
ed to  me  at  this  College,  on  or  before 
Monday  next  the  14th  instant,  at  2 
o'clock,  in  order  that  the  necessary 
ticket  of  admission  may  be  transmit- 
ted to  them  respectively. 

M All  Peers, eldest  Sons  of  Peers,  and 
Privy  Councillors,  are  to  appear  in 
full  dress,  black  ; the  Knights  of  the 
several  Orders  wearing  thieir  respec- 
tive Collars ; and  the  Bishops  will  ap- 
pear in  their  Rochets. 

“ Henry  Howard  Molyneux 
“ Howard, 

M Deputy  Earl  Marshal.” 

We  have  now  to  describe  the  cere- 
monial of  lying  in  state,  which  spec- 
tators are  admitted  to  see  from  ten 
this  morning  till  four  in  the  afternoon. 
Numbers  assembled  early,  at  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Gate,  leading  to  the  Up- 
per Castle-yard,  on  the  north  side  of 
which  are  the  state  apartments,  where- 
in the  royal  corpse  lay.  The  crowd 
increased  from  some  unforeseen  delay 
in  the  arrangements,  so  that  there  wa9 
no  admission  till  eleven,  when  the  gates 
were  opened.  An  unpleasant  confu- 
sion naturally  ensued  for  awhile.  A 
guard  of  honour  was  drawn  up  on  the 
lawn  in  the  Upper  Castle-yard.  But 
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the  police  officers  in  attendance  direct- 
ed the  public  to  take  a diagonal  path 
from  the  outer  gate  to  that  in  the 
the  north-east  angle*  which  leads  to 
the  kitchen  and  buttery  offices.  At 
this  gate  a guard  was  placed,  who 
admitted  a few  at  a time,  to  prevent 
confusion.  They  were  assisted  by 
Knight  Marshals*  men  in  black  scarves, 
&c.  The  company  ascended  by  a 
narrow  old  spiral  staircase,  leading  to 
an  old  apartment  opening  into  St 
George's-nall,  through  which  specta- 
tors passed  into  the  Great  Guard 
Chamber  facing  the  Terrace,  by  a 
passage  enclosed  by  a rail  covered  with 
black,  and  were  directed  by  some  of 
the  Life  Guards.  Thence  they  pro- 
ceeded on  the  left  through  the  Au- 
dience Chamber  into  the  Presence 
Chamber.  These  apartments,  and  the 
drawing-room,  were  lined,  ceiling  and 
walls,  with  dark  purple  cloth,  partly 
disposed  in  folds,  or  festooned.  The 
Audience  Chamber  was  lighted  with 
20  double  branches  on  silvered  es- 
cutcheons ; the  floor  was  partly  railed 
off,  covered  with  black,  within  which 
was  a party  of  the  yeoman  in  deep 
mourning. 

The  Presence  Chamber  was  lighted 
by  twenty  silver  sconces,  each  contain- 
ing two  wax  lights.  On  the  left,  a 
number  of  the  yeomen  of  the  Guards, 
dressed  in  deep  mourning,  their  hal- 
berts hung  with  black  crape,  were 
drawn  up  in  a line.  You  now  enter- 
ed the  Audience  Chamber,  which  was 
that  in  which  the  remains  of  our  ve- 
verable  Sovereign  were  placed.  Here 
a mournful  splendour  was  thrown  over 
the  scene  by  a profusion  of  wax  lights 
displayed  in  rows  on  each  side,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  room.  A temporary 
throne  wa9  erected,  richly  hung  with 
black  cloth,  under  which  the  coffin 
was  placed  on  a platform.  Captain 
Cipriani  attended  in  close  waiting. 
The  throne,  steps,  and  footstool,  un- 
der the  organ  gallery,  where  the  pic- 


ture of  Handel  is  placed,  were  cover- 
ed with  black. 

At  the  head  of  the  coffin  sat  Lord 
Graves  (one  of  the  Lords  in  Waiting), 
as  chief  mourner ; he  was  supported 
by  Sir  George  Campbell  and  Colood 
Wotley.  At  the  end  of  two  hours 
Lord  Graves  was  relieved  by  Lord 
Delawarr,  and  the  two  supporters  bj 
by  Colonel  King  and  the  Hon  Ca- 
vendish Bradshaw. 

At  the  foot  of  the  coffin  were  pla- 
ced two  heralds,  Francis  Martin,  Esq., 
Windsor ; Joseph  Hawker,  Esq.,  Rich- 
mond. These  gentlemen  were  attired 
in  their  official  costume,  and  were  like- 
wise relieved  occasionally  by  two  other 
Heralds,  Edmund  Lodge,  Esq.  Lan- 
caster ; George  Martin  Leake,  Esq. 
Chester.  In  other  part9  of  the  cham- 
ber, and  within  the  railing  by  which 
the  royal  coffin  was  separated  from  the 
public,  were  four  of  the  late  King’* 
Gentlemen  Ushers,  four  Pages,  two 
Grooms  of  the  great  Bed-chamber 
(Messrs  Chalmers  and  Seymour)  to- 
gether with  ten  Gentlemen  Pension* 
era,  all  clad  in  deep  mourning,  acd 
wearing  silk  scarves. 

THE  INTERMENT. 

At  half  past  five  o’clock,  a strong 
body  of  cavalry,  composed  of  detach- 
ments from  the  1st  and  2d  Life- 
Guards  and  the  Oxford  Blues,  form- 
ed two  lines,  extending  from  the  en- 
trance to  the  lower  court,  down  Castle- 
street,  and  for  a considerable  distance 
up  High-street  and  Park-street.  Tbe 
space  in  the  centre  of  the  two  line* 
was  kept  clear  for  the  convenience  of 
those  who  had  tickets  of  admission  to 
the  lower  court.  Some  confusion  arose 
while  the  cavalry  were  taking  their 
position,  and  the  feet  of  one  or  two 
individuals  suffered  from  the  trampling 
of  the  horses.  But,  on  the  whole,  as 
much  order  and  regularity  were  pre- 
served as  could  possibly  be  expected 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  case,  when  an  immense  concourse 
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of  people  was  rushing  forward  to  ob- 
tain admittance  to  the  lower  court, 
through  which  the  funeral  procession 
was  to  pass  to  St  George’s  Chapel. 
On  the  terrace,  to  the  right  of  the  en- 
trance into  the  court,  a large  detach- 
ment of  the  Life  Guards  and  Oxford 
Blues  were  stationed.  They  after- 
wards formed  a line  within  a few  feet 
of  the  platform,  and  thus  protected 
from  excessive  pressure  those  persons 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  procure 
stations  immediately  adjoining  to  that 
temporary  erection.  At  six  o’clock 
orders  were  given  to  admit  those  who 
had  procured  tickets  from  the  Groom 
of  the  Stole,  and  a furious  rush  im- 
mediately took  place.  Sufficient  pre- 
cautions had,  however,  been  taken  to 
prevent  any  person  forcing  his  way 
withoutthe  necessary  credential.  Those 
who  came  to  see  the  procession  at  first 
lounged  up  and  down  the  Castle-yard, 
as  if  uncertain  as  to  the  point  from 
which  it  could  be  seen  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage ; but,  at  last,  the  necessity  of 
settling  in  some  one  fixed  point  or 
other,  became  apparent  to  them,  and 
in  many  cases  they  fixed  upon  the  very 
worst  points  of  view  which  could  have 
possibly  been  selected.  The  platform 
was  similar  to  that  erected  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  funeral  of  the  late  Queen, 
and  extended  down  the  south  aisle  to 
the  west-gate,  and  up  the  nave  to  the 
choir.  It  was  covered  entirely  with 
black  cloth,  with  a railing  on  each 
side  of  about  three  feet  in  height,  also 
covered  with  black.  Immediately  with- 
out this  railing  a space  was  left  for  the 
soldiery,  by  whom  it  was  afterwards 
lined,  and  for  the  Eton  boys,  who  were 
permitted  to  be  present,  to  the  num- 
ber of  near  a hundred.  In  the  north 
aisle,  benches  were  erected  in  a gradual 
ascent  to  a considerable  height,  for  the 
accommodation  of  those  who  had  re- 
ceived tickets,  who  formed  part  of  the 
procession.  Over  the  descent  to  the 
Royal  cemetery,  a magnificent  canopy 
of  purple  velvet  was  erected,  sur- 


mounted by  a crown  and  cushion. 
The  cornice  was  formed  of  a richly 
gilt  Gothic  scroll,  from  which  depend- 
ed festoons,  each  charged  with  a royal 
escutcheon.  This  kind  of  canopied 
temple,  or  baldaquin , had  a very  im- 
posing effect. 

The  ordinary  lights  of  the  Chapel 
being  insufficient  to  render  the  cere- 
mony distinct,  the  number  of  candles 
was  increased  $ branches  were  affixed 
to  every  Knight’s  stall  and  around  the 
altar,  and  three  large  brass  chandeliers 
were  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  each 
containing  an  immense  number  of  wax 
lights.  This  had  the  desired  effect, 
and  the  effulgence  was  sufficient  to 
enlighten  every  part  of  the  building. 
Additional  seats  were  raised  on  each 
side  of  the  altar  for  the  foreign  mi- 
nisters, and  for  those  illustrious  indi- 
viduals who  attended  the  funeral.  Be- 
sides this,  the  Organ-loft,  which  con- 
tained 94*  persons,  was  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  people  of  distinction. 
These  were  the  only  places  allotted 
for  spectators ; consequently  the  num- 
bers admitted  to  witness  the  funeral 
service  were  extremely  limited.  Such 
was  the  demand  for  tickets,  that  we 
have  heard  of  even  fifty  guineas  having 
been  offered  for  one  to  the  aisle,  with- 
out success.  The  Choir  was  prepa- 
red with  a magnificence  far  exceeding 
what  had  been  witnessed  at  the  late 
Royal  funerals. 

Soon  after  8 o’clock  the  3d  regi- 
ment of  Guards,  in  white  gaiters,  were 
marched  on  that  portion  of  the  plat- 
form which  joined  the  Gothic  porch, 
from  whence  the  funeral  procession 
was  to  issue,  without  the  south  door 
of  St  George’s  Chapel.  Some  diffi- 
culty was  encountered  in  marshalling 
them,  and  a considerable  delay  was  the 
consequence.  They  were  ultimately 
formed  in  two  lines,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  platform.  They  rested  on  their 
reversed  arms.  Many  of  them  carried 
flambeaux,  but  the  lights  were  not  dis- 
tributed with  any  degree  of  regularity. 
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The  noblemen  and  gentlemen  ap- 
pointed*1 to  form  a part  of  the  proces- 
sion assembled  at  St  George’s-hall  at 
7 o’clock,  and  were  then  marshalled  in 
the  order  of  procession  by  George 
Nayler.  At  the  same  hour  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  deeply  affected,  took  his 
seat  at  the  head  of  the  coffin  as  chief 
mourner,  attended  by  his  supporters, 
where  his  Royal  Highness  remained 
until  <)•  At  9 o’clock  the  symphony 
to  the  Dead  March  in  Saul  reverbera- 
ted as  from  a distance  through  the 
Castle  walls,  and  shortly  afterwards 
the  procession  began  to  move  from  the 
state  apartments  towards  St  George’s 
chapel.  Again,  after  a short  interval, 
the  trumpets  sounded  as  from  a short 


distance  the  same  symphony  ; the : 
nute  guns  joined  their  mournful 
cord  ; and  the  bands  of  the  C< 
struck  up  the  Dead  March, 
was  repeated  several  times  before 
procession  came  into  the  lower 
at  all ; at  last,  it  burst  upon  the  pabx' 
view,  and  as  it  passed  along  the 
line  of  spectators,  created  on  evert 
side  a most  striking  and  imposing  ef- 
fect* As  the  coffin  arrived  nearthm 
every  individual  was  uncovered,  and 
remained  so,  as  a last  mark  of  respee 
to  the  Sovereign  whom  he  had  * 
much  loved  and  respected  whilst  a* 
ving. 

The  procession  moved  in  the  fe> 
lowing  order 


Knight  Marshal’s  Men,  two  and  two,  with  black  Staves. 
Trumpets  and  Kettle  Drums,  and  Drums  and  Fifes  of  the  Foot  Guards. 

Poor  Knights  of  Windsor. 

Pages  of  His  late  Majesty. 

Apothecaries  to  His  Surgeons  to  his 

Majesty.  Majesty. 

Apothecaries  to  His  * Surgeons  to  His 

late  Majesty.  late  Majesty. 

The  Curate  and  Rector  of  Windsor. 

Gentlemen  Ushers  Quarterly  Waiters  to  His  Majesty. 

Pages  of  Honour  to  His  Majesty. 

Grooms  of  the  Privy  Chamber  to  His  Majesty. 

Sergeant  Surgeons  to  His  Majesty. 

Physicians  to  His  Majesty. 

Physicians  to  His  late  Majesty. 

Household  Chaplain  to  His  late  Majesty. 

Clerks  of  the  Closet  to  His  Majesty. 

Equerries  to  the  Royal  Family. 

Equerries  to  His  Majesty. 

Clerk  Marshal  and  First  Equerry. 

Gentlemen  Ushers  of  the  Privy  Chamber  to  His  Majesty. 

Grooms  of  the  Bedchamber  to  His  Majesty. 

Master  of  the  Robes  to  His  Majesty. 

Solicitor-General.  Attorney- General. 

Barons  of  the  Exchequer  and  Justices  of  both  Benches. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron. 

The  Lord  Chief- Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas. 

The  Vice-Chancellor.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Kench  Bench. 

Comptroller  of  the  King’s  Treasurer  of  the  KingV 

Household.  Household. 

Privy  Councillors  (not  Peers.) 

Pursuivant. 

Eldest  Sons  of  Barons. 
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Eldest  Sons  of  Viscounts. 
Pursuivant. 

Barons. 

Pursuivant. 

Bishops. 

Herald. 

Eldest  Sons  of  Earls. 
Viscounts. 
Herald. 

Deputy  Earl  Marshal. 
Eldest  Sons  of  Marquises. 
Herald. 

Earls. 

Eldest  Sons  of  Dukes. 
Herald. 


Marquises. 

Herald. 

Dukes. 

Herald. 

The  Lord  Privy  Seal. 

The  Lord  President  of  the  Council. 

The  Archbishop  of  York. 

The  Lord  Chancellor. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Norroy  King  of  Arms. 

Lords  of  his  Majesty’s  Bedchamber. 

Groom  of  the  Stole  Master  of  the  Hone 

to  His  Majesty.  Nia  Majesty. 

THE  ROYAL  CROWN 
or  Hanover, 

borne,  on  a purple  velvet  cushion, 
by  Blanc  Coursier  King  of  Arms. 

THE  IMPERIAL  CROWN 
of  the  United  Kingdom, 
borne  on  a purple  velvet  cushion, 
by  Clarencieux  King  of  Arms. 

The  Lord  Steward  of 
His  Majesty’s  Household. 

The  Lord  Chapiberlain 
of  His  Majesty’s  Household. 


Supporter.* 

A Gentleman 
Usher. 
Supporter : 

3d  Gentleman  Usher 
Daily  Waiter  to 
His  Majesty. 

The  Secretary  of  the 
Lord  Steward. 


Supporter : 

A Gentleman 
Usher. 
Supporter : 

2d  Gentleman  Usher 
Daily  Waiter  to 
His  Majesty. 

The  Master  of  His 
Majesty’s  Household. 


A Gentleman  Usher. 

Five  Gentlemen  Pensioners 
with  axes  reversed. 


A Gentleman  Usher. 
Five  Gentlemen  Pensioners 
with  axes  reversed. 


w a vat  aAto  a 

Supporters  of^the^Canopy,  ^ &0fial  330*0, 

Supporters  of  the  Pall,  Supporters  of  the  PaU, 

Three  Dukes.  Three  Dukes. 

Covered  with  a fine  Holland  Sheet  and  a Purple  Velvet  Pall,  adorned  with 
Ten  Escutcheons  of  the  Imperial  Anns,  carried  by  Ten  Yeomen 
of  the  Guard,  under  a Canopy  of  Purple  Velvet. 

First  Gentleman 

Garter  Principal  King  of 
Arms. 

The  Chief  Mourner, 
in  a long  Black  Cloak,  his  Train  borne 
by  Two  Peers,  assisted  by  the  Vice-Chamberlain 
of  His  Majesty’s  Household. 


Usher  Daily  Waiter 
to  His  Majesty. 
Supporter  : 

A Peer. 


Gentleman 
Usher  of  the 
Black  Rod. 
Supporter : 
A 'Peer. 
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Sixteen  Peers,  Assistants  to  the  Chief  Mourner. 

Princes  of  the  Blood  Royal, 

in  long  Black  Cloaks,  the  train  of  each  borne  by  two  Gentlemen  of  the 
respective  Households  of  their  Royal  Highnesses. 

The  Council  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  as  Custos 

Personae  ot  His  late  Majesty. 

Master  of  the  Household  Groom  of  the  Stole  Vice  Chamberlain  to  His 

to  His  late  Majesty  on  to  His  late  Miyesty  late  Majesty  on  the 

the  Windsor  Establish-  on  the  Windsor  Windsor  Establish- 
ment. Establishment.  ment. 

Lords  of  His  late  Majesty's  Bedchamber. 

Grooms  of  His  late  Majesty’s  Bedchamber. 

His  late  Majesty’s  Trustees. 

Equerries  to  His  late  Majesty. 

Gentlemen  Pensioners  with  their  Axes  reversed. 

Yeomen  of  the  Guard  with  their  Partizans  reversed. 


The  procession  from  the  grand 
porch  to  the  south  door  of  St  George’s 
Chapel  afforded  to  thousands  of  specta- 
tors a scene  of  funereal  grandeur,  at 
once  the  most  solemn  and  picturesque. 
The  long  train  of  distinguished  per- 
sonages, habited  in  their  mournful 
costumes,  relieved  only  by  the  occa- 
sional parti-coloured  magnificence  of 
heralds,  was  rendered  quite  visible  to 
the  beholders  by  the  lights  of  the 
torches  borne  by  the  soldiery,  who 
lined  on  each  side  the  temporary  wav. 
The  evening  was  dark,  but  the  torch- 
lights produced  the  finest  imaginable 
effect. 

THE  CHAPEL. 

At  half  past  seven  a detachment  of 
the  First  or  Grenadier  Guards  w^re 
marched  into  the  middle  of  the  aisle, 
and  took  their  stand  on  each  side  of 
the  railed  way,  through  which  the  ge- 
neral procession  was  to  pass.  At 
eight  o’clock  their  arms  and  standards 
were  reversed,  and  every  second  man 
was  supplied  with  a large  wax  taper 
lighted.  A whole  hour  now  elapsed, 
which  was  not  marked  by  any  incident 
except  the  sound  of  the  solemn  firing 
of  the  minute  guns.  At  nine  o’clock 
a mournful  flourish  of  trumpets,  but 
faintly  heard  in  the  aisle,  announced 
that  the  procession  had  begun  to  move, 
and  every  eye  was  immediately  fixed 


in  anxious  expectation  towards  the 
spot  by  which  it  was  to  enter.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  van  entered  the  aisle, 
consisting  of  the  Poor  Knights,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Pages  ; and  then  by  slow 
degrees,  the  whole  body  moved  for- 
ward in  the  order  described  in  the  ce- 
remonial. It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
a more  striking,  a more  deeply  impres- 
sive spectacle,  than  that  which  now 
presented  itselF.  All  that  is  distin- 
guished in  rank  or  station,  judges,  ge- 
nerals, bishops,  privy  councillors,  peers, 
were  seen  in  silent  march  accompany- 
ing to  the  tomb  the  corpse  of  a mighty 
monarch,  so  lately  the  fountain  of  ho- 
nours, but  now  a mere  memento  of  the 
fragility  of  all  earthly  grandeur.  In 
addition  to  the  solemnity  induced  by 
this  general  reflection,  every  heart 
seemed  to  feel  personally  a particular 
grief  at  the  loss  of  a friend  and  father. 
Among  the  distinguished  persons  of 
opposition  who  had  come  to  pay  their 
homage  to  the  memory  of  their  vene- 
rable Sovereign,  were  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  Earl  Grey,  the  Earl  of  Lau- 
derdale ; and  it  was  gratifying  to  see 
that  those  who  differed  in  all  points  of 
politics,  agreed  in  one  thing — that  all 
the  respect  which  individuals  have  it 
in  their  power  to  bestow  should  be 
paid  to  him  who  had  so  long  adorned 
the  kingly  office  with  M mild  wisdom” 
and  undeviating  worth.  As  the  pro- 
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cession  moved  slowly  along,  we  were 
able  to  observe  the  several  Dukes  who 
had  been  appointed  to  bear  the  pall ; 
and,  unless  our  eyes  deceived  us,  we 
saw  the  Dukes  of  Wellington,  Buc- 
cleuch,  Newcastle,  Dorset,  Northum- 
berland, and  Athol.  The  canopy  over 
the  coffin  was  borne  by  Marquises, 
among  whom  we  perceived  the  Mar- 
quises of  Stafford,  Buckingham,  and 
Cholmondeley.  Almost  immediately 
before  the  coffin,  a most  imposing  ef- 
fect was  produced  by  the  array  of  na- 
nional  banners,  carried  by  different 
noblemen.  The  Union  Banner  was 
carried  by  Lord  Grenville,  St  George’s 
Banner  by  Lord  Howard  of  Effing- 
ham, the  grand  Royal  Banner  by  Lord 
Hill,  the  Banner  of  Scotland  by*Lord 
Clinton,  the  Banner  of  Ireland  by  (we 
believe)  Lord  Headfort,  and  the  Ban- 
ners of  Hanover  and  Brunswick  by 
two  noblemen  whose  persons  we  could 
not  distinguish.  As  soon  as  the  cof- 
fin appeared  round  the  corner  of  the 
aisle,  the  singers  of  the  different  choirs, 
who  were  followed  by  the  Dean  of 
Windsor,  struck  up  the  solemn  service 
of  “ I know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth.” 
This  beautiful  anthem  lasted  till  the 
corpse  was  carried  into  the  chapel  and 
placed  on  the  tressels.  Immediately 
after  the  coffin  followed  the  Duke  of 
York  as  chief  mourner  \ his  Royal 
Highness  had  the  appearance  of  deep 
and  unaffected  sorrow.  Next  him  went 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  Duke  of 
Sussex,  the  Duke  of  Glocester,  and 
Prince  Leopold.  The  fine  manly 
aspect  of  the  latter,  imbued  as  it  is 
with  seriousness  and  suffering,  made  a 
great  impression  on  the  spectators. 
As  soon  as  the  procession  was  com- 
pletely arranged  in  the  chapel,  the 
Dean  of  Windsor,  assisted  on  this  oc- 
casion by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, commenced  the  service.  The 
psalms  were  then  chaunted  by  the  full- 
est choir  we  ever  heard ; it  consisted 
of  the  principal  voices  of  the  Chapel 


Royal,  of  St  James  and  St  George’s 
chapel ; Mr  Knyvett  presided  at  tHte 
organ,  and  displayed  at  once  the  pro- 
foundest  science  and  the  finest  taste  ; 
nothing  could  exceed  the  precision,  the 
delicacy,  the  majesty  of  his  execution. 
And  he  was  worthily  assisted.  Messrs 
Vaughan,  W.  Knyvett,  J.  B.  Sale,  and 
Marshall,  sang  with  a solemn  sweet- 
ness that  divested  the  mind  of  all  sub- 
lunary thoughts,  and  filled  it  with  pi- 
ous musings.  After  Kent’s  anthem  of 
“ Hear  my  prayer,”  the  choir  per- 
formed that  sublime  piece,  “ I heard  a 
voice  from  Heaven.”  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  service,  and  previous  to  the 
last  collect  and  blessing,  the  funeral 
anthem,composedby  Handel  for  Queen 
Caroline,  was  sung  by  the  full  band. 
One  portion,  in  which  the  voices  of 
boys  alone  were  employed,  was  a mas- 
terpiece of  delicious  enchanting  har- 
mony. 

When  this  anthem  was  finished,  the 
Dean  read  the  prayer  which  accompa- 
nies the  lowering  of  the  body  into  the 
grave  ; and  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  thrilling  awe  of  every  bosom  as 
the  throwing  of  tlie  dust  resounded 
from  the  royal  coffin.  This  awe  was 
still  further  heightened  to  those  in  the 
chapel,  from  whose  eyes  the  coffin  had 
slowly  and  gradually  disappeared, with- 
out hands,  and  as  if  it  had  been  mys- 
teriously withdrawn  by  6ome  superna- 
tural power.  Sir  Isaac  Heard  then 
read  the  titles  of  his  late  Majesty,  but 
in  a voice  less  firm  than  usual.  This 
tremulousness  was,  however,  the  effect 
of  grief  rather  than  of  age.  The  ser- 
vice being  concluded,  Mr  Knyvett 
playe  1 a 6©lemn  voluntary,  and  the 
procession  returned  nearly  in  the  or- 
der in  which  it  came. 

Thousands  were  afterwards  admitted 
into  the  chapel,  to  6ee  the  coffin  and 
its  splendid  paraphernalia,  as  it  lay  in 
the  tomb.  Thus  ended  the  most  awful 
and  magnificent  ceremony  which  any 
British  subject  now  living  ever  witness- 
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ed  in  this  country  5 a ceremony,  not 
merely  adorned  with  all  those  append- 
ages of  grandeur  which  belong  as  mat- 
ter of  course  to  all  royal  funerals,  but 
rendered  sublime  by  the  voluntary  and 
heartfelt  homage  of  countless  thou- 
sands of  affectionate  subjects,  who  had 
thronged  to  the  last  obsequies  of  their 
King,  not  from  the  idle  curiosity  of 
seeing  a grand  exhibition,  but  to  shed 
a last  tear  over  the  grave  of  a father 
and  friend. 

14th. — Paris. — Twelve  o’clock  at 
night  (Sunday.) — A frightful  crime 
has  this  night  filled  the  capital  with 
alarm  and  consternation.  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  de  Berri  had  at- 
tended the  representations  of  the  opera 
with  his  august  Duchess.  At  half 
past  eleven  o’clock,  a few  minutes  be- 
fore the  conclusion  of  the  ballet,  the 
Prince  and  Princess  left  the  house, 
and  were  preparing  to  enter  their  car- 
riage. A man — a monster,  w'atchcd 
this  moment.  He  approached  the 
Duke,  who  gave  his  arm  to  the  Duch- 
ess, and  stabbed  him  in  the  right  side 
with  a pointed  instrument,  which  is 
commonly  called  a cartel  or  tire-pointe . 
The  blood  gushed  out  instantly,  and 
the  unfortunate  Princess,  whose  situa- 
tion we  shall  not  attempt  to  describe, 
was  covered  with  it.  The  Prince  was 
carried  into  one  of  the  rooms  of  the 
Administration,  where  some  profes- 
sional gentlemen,  who  had  not  yet  left 
the  theatre,  hastened  to  his  assistance. 
On  seeing  the  wound,  they  declared 
that  it  was  not  mortal.  A few  mi- 
nutes after,  Monsieur,  and  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Angouleme,  arrived. 
It  will  easily  be  conceived,  that  under 
the  first  impression  of  so  terrible  an 
event,  it  is  our  duty  to  confine  our- 
selves to  a simple  relation  of  facts ; 
and  our  profound  sorrow  will  serve  as 
an  apology  for  any  disorder  which  may 
appear  in  our  statement. 

The  assassin  is  a man  between  thirty- 
six  and  forty  years  of  age.  He  was 


secured  immediately  .^-Journal  des  De- 
bats. 

Farther  Postscript. — The  hopes  of 
the  physicians  have,  unhappily,  proved 
fallacious.  His  Royal  Highness  ex- 
pired at  six  o’clock  the  next  morn- 
ing. — Ibid. 

(From  the  Gazette  dc  France .) 

It  was  half  past  eleven  o’clock,  the 
spectacle  was  nearly  terminated.  The 
Duke  de  Berri  had  given  his  hand  to 
his  august  spouse  to  ascend  the  car* 
riage,  when  an  assassin  rushed  for- 
ward, overthrew  M.  de  Beaufremoot, 
aide-de-camp  to  his  Royal  Highness, 
and  strongly  embracing  the  Prince 
with  his  left  arm,  he  plunged  into  his 
right  side  a double-edged  poniard, 
which  penetrated  four  inches  in  depth. 
The  Prince  Uttered  an  exclamation. 

At  his  cry,  the  aides-de-camp  of  his 
Royal  Highness  surrounded  him,  but 
he  had  fallen,  exclaiming,  44  I am  as- 
sassinated !”  Madame  the  Duchess  de 
Berri  rushed  out  of  the  carriage  with 
the  Countess  de  Bethizy,  who  was  ia 
attendance  on  her.  It  was  this  lady 
who  first  perceived  that  the  fatal  wea- 
pon was  in  the  wound,  and  who  drew 
it  out.  The  blood  gushed  out  in  such 
abundance  that  she  was  covered  with 
it,  as  was  also  the  Princess  herself. 
The  Prince  was  conveyed  to  the  hail 
of  administration  of  the  opera,  where 
skilful  surgeons  inspected  the  fright- 
ful wound.  The  Prince  was  insensi- 
ble, and  fears  were  entertained,  from 
the  change  of  his  features,  that  the 
wound  was  mortal.  The  unfortunate 
Princess  testified  at  once  the  most  pro- 
found grief  and  the  liveliest  energy. 
She  instantly  threw  off  her  attire,  and 
devoted  herself  to  the  most  painful  and 
affecting  cares.  A stranger  to  every 
thing  surrounding  her,  she  assisted  the 
professional  men,  lavished  the  tender* 
est  attentions  upon  her  august  spouse, 
and  her  sweet  accents  were  the  first 
that  the  Prince  heard  on  returning  to 
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liis  senses,  which  happened  about  two 
o’clock. 

The  Duchess  of  Angouleme,  Mon- 
sieur, and  the  Duke  of  Angouleme, 
the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  were  about  him  since  one 
o’clock.  The  unfortunate  Prince  was 
enabled  to  speak,  and  hopes  began  to 
be  felt.  He  recognised  the  persons 
around  him,  among  whom  we  distin- 
guished the  Duke  of  Reggio,  General 
Belliard,  the  Duke  of  Richelieu,  M. 
de  Chateaubriand,  and  others.  His 
Royal  Highness  spoke  to  them  with  a 
touching  affection  on  announcing  to 
them  his  approaching  termination. 
The  physician  having  remarked,  that 
the  pulse  had  recovered  some  strength, 
the  Prince  replied,  “ So  much  the 
worse,  I shall  have  a longer  time  to 
suffer.”  He  in  effect  suffered  sharp 
agony.  He  soon  demanded  to  see 
Mademoiselle.  She  was  brought  to  the 
bed  of  sorrow,  and  embracing  her  with 
tenderness,  he  said,  “ Dear  infant, 
mayest  thou  be  happier  than  thy  fa- 
ther.” He  conversed  in  a very  low 
tone  with  his  august  brother.  About 
five  o’clock  the  King  arrived  ; the  first 
words  which  the  Prince  addressed  to 
him  were,  u Sire,  grant  that  the  last 
favour  that  I ask  of  you,  be  the  par- 
don of  my  assassin.” 

The  King  shed  tears.  ft  This  is  not 
the  time,”  said  his  Majesty,  “ to  talk 
of  this:  let  us  think  only  of  yourself.” 

* The  Prince  replied,  “ I do  not  de- 
ceive myself  with  respect  to  my  situa- 
tion,” and  he  requested  that  M.  Latel, 
Monsieur’s  first  almoner,  might  be  in- 
troduced. He  received  the  last  sacra- 
ments, and  never  ceased  to  give  the 
most  striking  proofs  of  piety  and  re- 
signation. About  half  past  five  o'clock 
the  assistance  of  art  became  useless, 
the  blood  overflowed  his  chest  with 
rapidity — death  was  imminent.  Un- 
der pretence  of  leaving  to  the  Prince 
a moment  of  tranquillity,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  the  Duchess  de 


Bern,  Madame  and  Monsieur,  to  pass 
into  a neighbouring  chamber  ; but 
notwithstanding  the  reiterated  instan- 
ces of  the  professional  gentlemen,  his 
Majesty  would  not  quit  the  bed  of  his 
adopted  son. 

The  august  wictim  preserved  an  he- 
roic tranquillity.  History  will  collect 
his  last  words.  The  worthy  son  of 
Henry  IV.  was  recognised  in  the 
Prince,  on  exclaiming — u Ah  ! why 
have  I not  found  my  death  in  battle  ?” 
and,  he  added,  in  a sorrowful  tone, 
**  It  is  cruel  to  me  that  I should  die 
by  the  hand  of  a Frenchman.” 

It  was  in  pressing  the  hand  of  the 
Monarch  that  the  Prince  expired — 
“ I have  a last  duty  to  perform  to  my 
son,”  said  his  Majesty.  That  duty  was 
to  close  his  eyes. 

A few  minutes  before  death,  the 
Prince,  turning  his  eyes  towards  Hea- 
ven, exclaimed,  “ Oh  my  country  ! 
Unhappy  France!”  Such  were  his 
last  words.  After  hav^pg  expressed 
all  the  noblest  sentiments  of  nature, 
friendship,  and  religion,  the  last  sigh  of 
the  French  Prince  was  for  his  country. 

Madame  the  Duchess  de  Berri  is  in 
a state  which  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
describe.  We  are  assured  that  her 
Royal  Highness  has  herself  cut  off  her 
beautiful  hair  as  the  first  sign  of  the 
profound  grief  which  surrounds  her. 

During  this  scene  of  horror  the  as- 
sassin was  interrogated.  The  wretch 
had  at  first  taken  to  flight.  At  the 
cries  of  some  persons  present,  an  indi- 
vidual would  have  seized  him  ; they 
struggled  for  an  instant,  and  the  mur- 
derer succeeded  in  escaping  ; but  a 
waiter  of  a coffee-house  seized  him 
again  near  the  arcade  ; the  guards  who 
pursued  him  arrived,  and  conveyed  him 
to  the  guard-room  at  the  opera. 

The  name  of  the  assassin  is  Louvel, 
a name  already  celebrated  in  the  an- 
nals of  regicide.  His  manner  is  tran- 
quil. The  physicians  have  not  per- 
ceived any  alteration  in  his  pulse.  He 
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is  about  forty,  d^rk,  bald,  and  his 
countenance  has  the  expression  of  an 
hyena.  He  was  a working  saddler  in 
the  train  of  artillery  of  the  Old  Guard  ; 
he  never  carried  arms  even  as  a soldier. 
He  went  in  1815  to  the  Isle  of  Elba, 
and  was  afterwards  at  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  When  asked  if  he  were  a 
Frenchman,  he  replied,  M Do  you  not 
see  by  my  face  that  I am  a good 
Frenchman  ?**  Interrogated  respecting 
the  motive  of  his  crime,  he  said,  “ I 
do  not  love  the  Bourbons.** 

He  was  asked,  “ Who  inspired  you 
with  this  wicked  intention  ?”  He  re- 
plied, “ Don't  call  it  wicked.’* 

The  assassin  has  been  examined  be- 
fore the  Ministers ; when  his  replies 
were  as  follow  : — 

Q.  What  induced  you  to  commit 
this  crime  ? — A.  My  opinions — my 
sentiments. 

Q.  What  are  they  ? — A.  I think  the 
Bourbons  are  tyrants,  and  the  most 
cruel  enemies  of  France. 

Q.  In  that  supposition  why  did  you 
attack  the  Duke  de  Berri  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  rest?— A.  Because  he  is 
the  youngest  Prince  of  the  Royal  Fa- 
mily, and  seemed  to  be  destined  to 
perpetuate  that  race  hostile  to  France. 

Q.  Do  you  repent  your  act? — A. 
No. 

Q.  Had  you  any  instigator — any 
accomplice  ? — A.  None. 

Q.  If  the  justice  of  man  cannot  in- 
duce you  to  tell  the  truth,  reflect  on 
the  justice  of  God. — A.  God  is  mere- 
ly a word  ; he  never  came  upon  the 
earth. 

Q.  What  could  induce  you  to  com- 
mit an  action  so  guilty  ? — A.  I wish- 
ed to  have  refrained  from  it,  but  it 
was  beyond  my  power  to  do  so. 

Q.  What  was  your  motive  ? — A.  It 
will  serve  as  a lesson  to  the  great  men 
of  my  country. 

Q.  Do  you  persist  in  saying  that 
no  person  inspired  you  with  the  idea 
of  this  crime?— A.  Yes.  Moreover, 


it  is  in  the  hands  of  Justice  ; let  her, 
therefore,  do  her  duty,  and  let  her 
discover  those  who  it  is  presumed  are 
my  accomplices. 

These  are  the  only  answers  that 
could  be  obtained  from  this  wretch ; 
he  signed  them,  and  was  escorted  back 
to  the  Conciergerie.  It  is  impossible 
to  convey  an  idea  of  his  matchless  sang 
Jroid.  Neither  the  aspect  of  the  unfor- 
tunate victim,  nor  the  presence  of  the 
Magistrates,  caused  in  him  the  least 
emotion,  even  for  an  instant.  As  soon 
as  the  interrogation  was  concluded, 
they  proceeded  to  open  the  body; 
four  of  the  late  Prince’s  valets-de- 
chambre  bore  him  from  the  state 
couch  into  an  adjoining  apartment, 
where  were  assembled  the  Doctors 
Portal,  Dupuytren,  and  several  others. 
From  their  observations,  it  appeared 
that  the  murderous  weapon  had  pe- 
netrated six  inches  between  the  5th 
and  6th  ribs,  and  had  pierced  the 
membraneous  muscles  of  the  heart. 
The  physicians  drew  up  and  signed 
a very  detailed  attestation. 

When  the  late  Duke  de  Berri  was 
near  expiring,  he  mentioned  to  his 
wife  that  he  had  two  children  born 
in  England  and  one  in  France,  whom 
he  wished  her  to  take  care  of. — The 
moment  she  was  removed  from  the 
body,  she  desired  to  see  the  children  ; 
and  on  their  being  brought  to  her, 
she  cut  off  some  of  her  hair,  and  gi- 
ving a lock  to  each  of  them,  and  also 
one  to  her  own  little  daughter,  she 
said  they  were  sisters  and  brothers, 
and  that  she  would  be  their  mother. 
The  Princess  then  went  to  St  Cloud, 
and  took  the  children  with  her. 

London  Gazette  Extraordinary , 
Thursday , Feb.  24. 

Whereas  Arthur  Thistlewood  stands 
charged  with  high  treason,  and  also 
with  the  wilful  murder  of  Richard 
Smithers,  a reward  of  One  Thousand 
Pounds  is  hereby  offered  to  any  per- 
son or  persons  who  6hall  discover  and 
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apprehend,  or  cause  to  be  discovered 
or  apprehended  the  said  Arthur  This* 
tlewood,  to  be  paid  by  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  his  Majesty’s  Trea- 
sury, upon  his  being  apprehended  and 
lodged  in  any  of  his  Majesty's  Gaols. 
A.ad  all  persons  are  hereby  cautioned 
upon  their  allegiance  not  to  receive 
or  harbour  the  said  Arthur  Thistle- 
wood,  as  any  person  offending  therein 
will  be  thereby  guilty  of  High  Trea- 
son. SlDMOUTH. 

The  above-named  Arthur  Thistle- 
wood  is  about  48  years  of  age,  five 
feet  ten  inches  high,  has  a sallow  com- 
plexion, long  visage,  dark  hair,  (a 
little  grey)  dark  hazle  eyes  and  arch- 
ed eye-brows,  a wide  mouth,  and  a 
good  set  of  teeth,  has  a scar  under 
his  right  jaw,  is  slender  made,  and 
has  the  appearance  of  a military  man, 
was  bom  in  Lincolnshire,  and  appren- 
ticed to  an  apothecary  at  Newark, 
usually  wears  a blue  long  coat  and 
blue  pantaloons,  and  has  been  a lieu- 
tenant in  the  militia. 

(The  details  of  this  atrocious  at- 
tempt will  be  found  given  fully  under 
the  head  of  Trials  for  High  Treason, 
p.  105.) 

DISTURBANCES  IN  THE  NORTH. 

u Heckmondwike f Feb . 22. 

11  Yesterday  morning,  (Monday,) 
a scene  of  the  most  daring  and  bar- 
barous outrage  presented  itself  that 
can  possibly  be  described  or  concei- 
ved. A number  of  the  members  of  a 
society  called  the  Clothiers’  Union 
assembled  at  Batley,  from  Hanging 
and  Earl's  Heaton,  Dawgreen,  and 
theneighbourhood  of  Heckmondwike. 
During  the  whole  of  Sunday  night, 
numbers  were  heard  talking  and  walk- 
ing backward  and  forward  ; but  about 
four  o'clock  on  Monday  morning  some 
of  them  knocked  at  the  door  of  a poor 
woman,  and  inquired  if  William  Good- 
all  lived  there.  Being  answered  in  the 
negative,  they  proceeded  on  until  they 


came  to  the  poor  man’s  door ; and 
then,  with  the  utmost  violence,  burst 
it  open  ; at  the  same  time  calling  out 
to  the  poor  fellow,  who  was  in  bed, 
‘ Come  out,  thou  black  devil,  or  else 
we  will  draw  thee  1*  His  wife  got  up 
and  looked  out  of  doors,  when  6he 
beheld  a vast  host  of  men,  armed  with 
large  cudgels  and  other  weapons,  wait- 
ing the  arrival  of  her  husband.  Terri- 
fied at  the  sight,  she  hastily  shut  the 
door,  and  fastened  it  as  securely  as 
she  could.  Just  at  this  time  their 
cruelty  was  exerting  all  its  efforts  on 
a man  called  Milton,  whom  they  kicked 
and  beat  in  a manner  too  shocking 
to  be  related.  Alarmed  at  this  con- 
fusion, one  of  the  mill-owners  sent  the 
above  William  Goodall  for  the  assist- 
ance of  some  peace-officers  and  others, 
but,  before  he  had  gone  far,  he  found 
himself  pursued  and  surrounded  on 
all  sides.  They  knocked  him  down, 
then  kicked  and  beat  him  with  their 
clubs  in  all  parts  of  his  body,  so  that 
he  is  now  confined  to  his  bed.  At 
this  crisis  the  constables  arrived,  but 
found  it  impossible  to  enforce  the 
powers  of  their  office,  beset,  as  they 
were,  on  all  sides,  by  these  desperate 
and  inhuman  wretches,  who  were 
vowing  with  all  their  vengeance,  that, 
whatever  might  be  the  consequence, 
they  would  kill  every  man  that  op- 
posed them.  Would  to  heaven  I 
could  stop  here  ! But  it  was  now  time 
for  the  Black  Men,  as  they  called 
them,  to  come  to  their  work ; and, 
alas  ! as  soon  as  those  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Morley  appeared,  they 
were  seized ; they  were  hewn  and 
beaten  to  a degree  the  most  barbarous 
and  cruel.  While  these  unfortunate 
men  were  suffering  the  cruelty  of  their 
unexpected  foes,  lamentable  to  tell, 
another  poor,  quiet,  and  inoffensive 
man,  who  was  coming  from  Howden 
Clough,  to  work  at  the  mill,  wa9  met 
by  another  company  of  these  furious 
wretches,  who  beat  him  in  so  unmer- 
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ciful  a manner,  that  the  poor  suffer- 
er’s eyes  were  nearly  lacerated  from 
their  sockets,  his  legs  and  arms  bro- 
ken, and  most  of  his  ribs  fractured. 
Their  barbarous  career  did  not  stop 
here.  A poor  old  man,  who  was  re- 
turning from  Mr  Spedding's,  where 
he  had  been  to  seek  for  employ,  wa9 
identified  as  a Black  Man,  and  imme- 
diately knocked  down,  nearly  strang- 
led, beaten,  and  kicked  in  a most 
unmerciful  manner.  Having,  as  they 
thought,  deprived  him  of  life,  they 
threw  him  over  an  adjoining  wall  into 
a ditch. 

“ But  perhaps  you  will  now  ask,  was 
there  no  one  to  help  ? To  which  I an- 
swer, that  so  far  were  these  murder- 
ous wretches  from  receiving  their  just 
deserts,  that  they  were  strenuously 
encouraged  by  others  as  bad  as  them- 
selves. The  number  of  these  depre- 
dators was  at  least  three  hundred.  I 
am  informed  that  their  plan  of  opera- 
tions was  settled  at  a meeting  of  their 
leaders,  held  in  the  vicinity  of  Dews- 
bury, at  five  o’clock  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing last !** 

“ Leeds , Feb.  24. 

u The  most  alarming  reports  were 
yesterday  in  circulation,  but  I could 
not  trace  them  to  any  authentic  source. 
One  report  was,  that  several  thousands 
of  the  * Union  Men/  who  were  stand- 
ing out  for  an  advance  of  wages,  had 
set  fire  to  two  large  cloth-mills  at 
Dewsbury,  and  that  they  had  killed 
several  ot  the  Black  Men , as  they 
term  those  who  work  at  the  existing 
prices.  These  rumours,  though  not 
true  to  the  extent  stated,  are  not  with- 
out some  foundation.  There  was  a 
very  violent  riot  and  disturbance  at 
Dewsbury  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
at  a late  hour  last  night,  and  the 
4 Union  Men*  evinced  every  disposi- 
tion to  proceed  to  the  lengths  I have 
stated.  Their  conduct  was  most  vio- 
lent and  outrageous — so  much  so, 
that  an  express  arrived  here,  at  an 
early  hour  this  morning,  for  a military 


force  ; and  so  urgent  was  the  request, 
that  a troop  of  the  4th  Dragoon 
Guards  set  off  immediately  in  their 
stable-dresses,  but  before  their  arrival 
at  Dewsbury  the  mob  had  nearly  dis- 
persed. With  the  aid  of  the  peace- 
officers,  they  succeeded  in  apprehend- 
ing ten  of  the  ringleaders,  and  brought 
them  to  this  town,  where  they  under- 
went an  examination,  and  were  thu 
afternoon  sent  off  to  York  Castle,  to 
take  their  trial  on  a capital  charge.” 

“ Glas*TOVOj  Feb . 23. 

# O ' 

**  Last  night  a large  party  of  the 
Radical  Reformers,  who  met  in  a ta- 
vern in  the  Gallowgate,  were  appre- 
hended by  a warrant  of  the  Sheriff  of 
the  county,  and  committed  to  the 
gaol  of  this  city  ; twenty-six,  in  all, 
were  seized,  consisting  of  delegates 
from  different  towns  and  villages  in 
the  neighbouring  counties.  Theirex- 
aminations  are  now  going  on  at  the 
court-room,  before  the  Sheriff.  The 
appearance  of  the  military,  and  the 
seizure  of  such  a number  of  indivi- 
duals, collected  a considerable  crowd. 
The  shopkeepers  closed  their  shop*, 
and  for  about  an  hour  there  was  much 
bustle  and  confusion  in  the  street. 
The  military  guard,  in  returning  to 
the  barracks,  were  followed  by  a crowd 
of  disorderly  persons,  and  assailed  with 
stones.  We  are  glad  to  understand, 
however,  that  four  of  the  most  active 
in  the  mob  were  laid  hold  of,  and  are 
at  present  in  custody  ; and  that  a pre- 
cognition is  going  on,  with  a view  to 
their  trial  for  this  daring  offence.  The 
sentinels  at  the  gaol  were  doubled,  and 
and  in  a short  time  the  town  attained 
its  usual  tranquillity.*’ 


MARCH. 

• “ Boss-ski  re,  March  2. 

*•  We  have  all  been  agitated  by  a 
most  unpleasant  business,  which  oc- 
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curred  yesterday.  The  scene  took 
place  on  a part  of  Mr  Monro's  (of 
Novar)  property,  called  Culrain,  near 
Gladfield.  Mr  Monro,  wishing  to  re- 
move the  numerous  tenantry  on  his 
estate  of  Culrain,  caused  his  law- 
agent  to  serve  summonses  of  removing 
upon  them.  The  officers  sent  to  exe- 
cute this  piece  of  duty  were  maltreat- 
ed by  the  people,  and  obliged  to  re- 
turn without  effecting  their  purpose. 
The  following  are  the  particulars.  In 
order  to  enforce  the  due  execution  of 
the  writs  of  removing,  the  Sheriff  of 
the  county,  accompanied  by  one  of  his 
substitutes,  proceeded  to  Culrain.  As 
some  opposition  was  expected,  these 
gentlemen  were  accompanied  by  about 
25  soldiers  of  the  Ross-shire  militia, 
nearly  forty  constables,  and  a very 
numerous  body  of  gentlemen  from  the 
lower  parts  of  the  county.  On  ap- 
proaching Culrain,  the  progress  of 
the  party  was  interrupted  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a body  of  three  or  four 
hundred  people,  chiefly  women,  post- 
ed behind  a stone  dike,  who  rushing 
out  upon  the  soldiers  with  a hideous 
yell,  attacked  them  with  sticks,  stones, 
and  other  missiles ; — a scene  truly  hor- 
rible, in  which  13  of  the  Sheriff’s  par- 
ty were  wounded,  and  of  these  one 
had  his  skull  fractured  by  a stone, 
which  hit  him  in  the  forehead.  The 
Sheriff  was  in  imminent  danger ; he 
wa6  hit  by  three  stones,  one  of  which 
cut  his  hat.  He  went  amongst  the 
people,  thinking  to  soften  them  by 
reasoning,  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  They 
called  out  to  him  that  he  used  to  be 
on  the  side  of  mercy  ; that  they 
thought  he  would  protect  them  ; but 
that  he  now  came  to  oppress  them 
like  the  rest.  The  mob  appeared  as 
if  raving  mad  ; and  those  who  first  at- 
tacked seemed  furious,  and  were  chief- 
ly women.  The  men  were  drawn  up 
on  a height,  and  had  taken  quite  a 
military  position  behind  a wall,  with 
their  fire-arms  in  readiness.  There 


were  about  200  armed.  The  force  with 
the  Sheriff  could  not  attempt  much; 
but  the  militia-men  were  ordered  (in 
hopes  of  frightening  them)  to  charge 
with  bayonets,  when  the  women,  in- 
stead of  running  away,  as  expected, 
literally  rushed  among  the  bayonets, 
crying  out,  * We  must  die  any  way  1 
better  to  die  here  than  in  America, 
or  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; we 
don't  care  for  our  lives.' 

“ In  this  tumult  some  of  the  soldiers 
were  compelled,  in  self-defence,  to  fire 
a few  shots,  by  which  we  are  sorry  to 
learn  that  two  or  three  of  the  women 
were  severely  wounded.  No  autho- 
rity was  given  by  the  civil  power  for 
the  firing. 

“ The  venerable  Sheriff-Depute  used 
his  utmost  efforts  to  restore  order ; 
and  endeavoured  to  expostulate  with 
the  enraged  people  on  the  improprie- 
ty of  their  conduct,  totally  regardless 
of  the  showers  of  stones  with  which 
he  was  assailed.  Finding,  however, 
all  his  efforts  fruitless,  and  his  force 
insufficient  to  enforce  order,  the  whole 
party  at  length  retreated.  The  worthy 
Sheriff  has  sustained  some  bodily  hurt, 
and  had  the  pannels  of  his  carriage 
broken.  Two  other  carriages  suf- 
fered in  the  same  way.  Some  of  the 
soldiers  were  very  severely  wounded, 
and  many  of  the  gentlemen  received 
severe  hurts  and  contusions  in  rescu- 
ing the  Sheriff  from  the  fury  of  the 
mob. 


— “ The  clergyman  of  the  parish 
has,  by  his  influence  alone,  accomplish- 
ed what  the  authorities  were  unable  to 
effect.  The  reverend  gentleman  con- 
vened all  the  tenants  at  Culrain,  on 
the  8th  current,  and,  after  pointing 
out  the  madness  and  inutility  of  such 
violence,  and  the  destructive  conse- 
quences that  must  inevitably  ensue, 
he  prevailed  upon  every  man  of  them 
to  go  down  to  Ardgay  Inn,  to  re- 
ceive their  summonses  for  removing, 
which  they  did  on  the  14th,  when 
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the  Sheriff's  officer  met  them  from 
Train.  Many  were  prevented  by  sick- 
ness from  coming.  The  Sheriff’s  of- 
ficer went  to  their  houses  and  execu- 
ted their  summonses,  and  returned  at 
night  to  Ardgay,  after  experiencing 
the  greatest  hospitality.  The  reverend 
gentleman  6ays  he  shall  go  bound  for 
the  peace  of  the  parish,  and  that  no 
obstruction  shall  be  given  to  the  exe- 
cution of  the  laws  ; at  the  same  time 
he  makes  the  following  feeling  ap- 
peal on  behalf  of  his  parishioners 
4<  * Of  all  the  human  race,*  he  says, 
* there  is  not  a more  grateful  or  af- 
fectionate being  than  tne  Highlander, 
to  the  man  who  feels  for  his  case  and 
sympathizes  with  him  ; but,  alas ! few 
of  the  present  day  know  his  value ; if 
they  did,  the  system  of  extermination 
would  not  continue.  I trust  Mr 
Monro  will  still  avert,  from  the  first 
days  of  his  possession  of  the  estate, 
so  dreadful  a judgment  as  the  expul- 
sion of  nearly  600  persons,  able  and 
willing  to  pay  their  rents,  who  are  not 
one  penny  in  arrears,  and  who  have 
hitherto  paid  a higher  rent  than  the 
tacksman  who  is  to  succeed  them.” 
Of  these  six  hundred  souls  there  are 
more  than  100  bed-ridden  and  aged 
persons,  whose  locks  have  grown  hoary 
on  the  soil,  under  the  fostering  kind- 
ness of  their  late  excellent  landlord, 
Sir  Hector  Monro,  and  whom  no 
earthly  power  can  remove  till  death 
come  to  their  relief.*” 

3.  At  half  past  two  this  morn- 
ing, a dreadful  fire  broke  out  in  the 
town  of  Chatham.  It  commenced  at 
the  house  of  Mr  Hill,  a baker,  resi- 
ding at  69,  High-6treet.  Before  any 
assistance  could  be  n afforded,  it  had 
gained  such  strength  as  to  put  an  end 
to  all  hopes  of  saving  Mr  Hill’s  house, 
or  that  next  to  it,  with  which  the 
flames  had  almost  immediately  com- 
municated. The  attention  of  those 
who  first  came  to  the  spot  was  then 
directed  to  the  adjoining  houses,  and 
to  those  opposite,  towards  which  the 


flames  were  driven  by  a violent  north- 
westerly wind,  which  continued  to 
blow  strongly  until  a late  hour  in  the 
morning.  From  Hill’s  house,  and 
from  those  of  Mr  Watson  a linen- 
draper,  of  Mr  Cohen  a pawnbroker, 
and  two  or  three  others  which  inter- 
vened, the  devouring  element  reached 
the  Sun-tavern,  a very  extensive  pile 
of  building,  and  the  principal  inn  of 
Chatham.  When  this  house  caught 
fire  the  scene  was  most  awful,  for  the 
flames  had  now  been  driven  by  the 
violence  of  the  wind  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street,  which  then  present- 
ed to  the  eye  a pile  of  burning  build* 
ings,  between  which,  from  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  place,  the  passage  was 
in  some  places  impossible,  and  in  all 
extremely  dangerous.  About  half 
past  four  or  five,  the  roof  of  the  Sun* 
tavern  fell  in  with  a tremendous  crash, 
and  shortly  after  only  a very  small 
part  of  the  walls  were  seen  standing. 
At  one  time  the  brewery  of  Mr  Beit 
was  thought  to  be  in  such  danger 
that  its  utter  ruin  was  looked  upon 
as  inevitable  ; providentially,  how- 
ever, by  the  prompt  assistance  of  great 
numbers  of  the  town*s-people,  aided 
by  the  active  exertions  of  the  military, 
it  escaped  with  comparatively  trifling 
damage.  Mr  Best  was  not  so  fortu- 
nate with  respect  to  his  dwelling-house, 
which,  with  several  adjoining  houses, 
also  his  property,  were  entirely  cocso- 
med.  The  walls  of  Mr  Best’s  houar 
were,  from  their  great  solidity,  the 
only  parts  which  were  not  levelled 
with  the  earth.  At  four,  and  between 
that  and  six  o’clock,  the  confusion 
which  reigned  in  the  town  was  be- 
yond description.  From  the  appear- 
ance of  the  flames  at  the  latter  hour, 
it  was  thought  that  all  the  bouses 
south-east  of  that  where  the  fire  be- 

fan  would  fall  a sacrifice  to  its  rage. 

o strong  was  this  impression,  that 
many  families,  considerably  removed 
from  the  immediate  scene  of  danger, 
had  taken  down  their  beds  and  other 
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articles  of  furniture,  and  had  remo- 
ved a large  part  of  them  to  a still 
greater  distance. 

About  1 1 o’clock  the  fury  of  the 
flames  was  checked  by  the  partial  de- 
struction of  some  houses  on  the  same 
side  of  the  street  where  it  began,  and 
by  the  total  demolition  of  one  or  two 
on  the  opposite  side,  which  the  flames 
had  not  then  reached,  but  which  it 
was  judged  proper  to  take  down,  to 
revent  a further  spread  of  the  con- 
agration.  The  whole  numberof  houses 
destroyed  in  High-street  is  38 ; but 
there  were  several  small  buildings  de- 
stroyed in  the  rear  of  each.  The  vio- 
lence of  the  wind  was  such,  that  large 
flakes  of  burning  matter  were  convey- 
ed to  some  hundred  yards’  distance. 
One  of  those  flakes  fell  upon  a large 
stack  of  hay,  about  150  yards  from 
High-street,  which  consumed  that, 
and  two  others  which  were  close  by. 
There  was  a considerable  quantity  of 
hay  between  these  stacks,  which  for- 
tunately escaped.  From  the  extraor- 
dinary rapidity  with  which  the  flames 
spread,  and  the  danger  which  threat- 
ened in  a narrow  street,  both  sides  of 
which  for  a great  part  on  fire,  an  im- 
mensity of  property  was  destroyed, 
which,  had  the  weather  been  more 
mild,  might  have  been  saved.  Seve- 
ral houses,  and  those,  we  understand, 
principally  belonging  to  persons  whose 
ruin  must  be  the  consequence,  were 
wholly  uninsured.  It  is,  however,  a 
satisfaction,  in  relating  this  melancho- 
ly accident,  to  be  able  to  state  that  no 
life  was  lost  on  the  occasion.  One  or 
two  persons  were,  we  understand,  hurt 
by  the  failing  of  a wall,  but  not  dan- 
gerously. At  an  early  hour  of  the 
day  the  news  of  the  fire  reached  Lon- 
don, from  which  some  engines  were 
dispatched ; but  before  their  arrival 
the  flames  had  been  nearly  subdued. 
The  engines  from  Rochester  and  Maid- 
stone were  on  the  spot  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble after  the  account  had  reached  those 


places.  The  Sun  fire-engine,  drawn 
by  6 horses,  reached  Chatham  at  6 in 
the  afternoon.  Great  inconvenience 
was  experienced  from  the  want  of  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water.  In  some 
places  it  was  conveyed  in  casks  to  the 
8 pot  where  the  engines  were  at  work, 
and  there  emptied  into  the  streets. 

This  is,  we  understand,  the  third 
severe  visitation  by  fire  which  Chat- 
ham has  experienced  within  the  last 
half-century.  About  20  years  ago,  a 
fire  broke  out  nearly  in  the  same  place 
as  the  present  one,  which  consumed 
nearly  70  houses  ; and  about  21  or  22 
years  before  that  period,  a fire  hap- 
pened in  the  same  street,  by  which 
80  or  90  houses  fell  a prey. 

4.  A murder  has  been  committed  in 
the  town  of  Woolwich,  Kent,  not 
exceeded  in  point  of  atrocity  by  any 
which  stain  the  calendar  of  crimes  in 
this  country.  The  persons  murdered 
were  Mr  Thomas  Parker,  a venerable 
old  gentleman,  upwards  of  70  years 
of  age,  and  Sarah  Brown,  his  house- 
keeper. 

He  was  an  inoffensive  gentlemanly 
man,  very  much  respected  by  the 
whole  neighbourhood.  His  only  ser- 
vant was  Sarah  Brown,  a steady  wo- 
man of  about  40  years  of  age,  who 
had  lived  with  him  three  years.  She 
too  was  well  known  by  the  neigh- 
bours, and  was  generally  respected. 
On  Friday  evening  nothing  particular 
was  observed  about  the  premises.  Mr 
Parker  was  occasionally  seen  at  the 
bow  window  of  the  parlour  in  which 
he  usually  sat,  and  his  servant  was  seen 
engaged  in  her  ordinary  avocations. 
We  should  here  6tate,  that  while  the 
front  of  the  house  looks  into  Red 
Lion-street,  at  the  back  there  is  a 
small  garden,  terminated  by  a high 
paling,  which  divides  it  from  a narrow 
lane,  which  is  a common  thorough- 
fare. The  day  closed  without  any 
suspicion  being  excited ; but  at  one 
in  the  morning,  the  sentinel  on  duty 
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at  the  north  arch  of  the  artillery  bar- 
racks observed  a dense  smoke  rising 
from  Mr  Parker’s  house.  He  instant- 
ly gave  an  alarm,  and  several  of  the 
artillerymen  rushed  forth  to  give  as- 
sistance. They  soon  reached  the  spot 
which  had  attracted  notice,  and  there 
found  the  flames  bursting  from  the 
parlour  window.  The  men  rapped  at 
the  door  with  great  violence  to  awaken 
the  inmates,  who,  it  was  supposed, 
were  asleep,  and  insensible  of  their 
danger.  To  their  humane  efforts  no 
answer  was  returned  ; a death-like  si- 
lence prevailed  within.  The  cry  of 
“ fire”  soon  spread,  and  two  engines 
arrived  on  the  spot,  and  commenced 
playing  into  the  window.  Corporal 
Anderson  and  Corporal  Poutis,  who 
were  present  with  their  men,  now  re- 
solved to  force  the  street  door,  and,  if 
possible,  to  rescue  Mr  Parker  and  his 
servant  from  their  impending  fate. 
The  resolution  was  no  sooner  formed 
than  carried  into  effect,  and  these 
brave  men,  followed  by  others,  rush- 
ed into  the  passage.  From  thence 
they  went  up  stairs  into  the  front 
room  on  the  first  floor  j here  the  ra- 
vages of  the  fire  were  perceptible  ; the 
furniture  of  a bed,  which  was  of  ma- 
roon (a  woollen  manufacture),  had 
been  partly  consumed,  and  the  embers 
still  smoked.  In  the  bed  itself  there 
was  no  vestige  of  a human  being. 
The  men  then  ran  into  the  bed-room 
on  the  second  floor,  which  was  found 
in  flames  ; but  the  devouring  element 
was  soon  extinguished.  The  search 
which  was  made  for  Mr  Parker  here 
was  also  fruitless,  as  it  was  also  in  a 
back  room  in  the  first  floor ; neither 
he  nor  his  servant  could  be  found. 
Every  exertion  was  now  turned  to- 
ward suppressing  the  flames  in  the  par- 
lour, which  were  gradually  extending, 
by  means  of  the  window-frame,  to  the 
room  above.  A hole  was  cut  in  the 
floor  of  the  bed  chamber,  through 
which  water  was  poured ; and  by  this 
19 


means,  added  to  the  incessant  playiog 
of  the  engines  without,  the  danger  was 
subdued.  In  a short  time  the  parlour 
door  was  thrown  open,  and  Lyons,  a 
man  belonging  to  the  artillery  band, 
entered.  He  looked  eagerly  round m 
search  of  the  hapless  tenants  ; he  per- 
ceived a heap  of  something  lying  be- 
hind the  door,  and  approached  acd 
attempted  to  lift  it  up,  when  he  found 
it  to  be  part  of  a human  body.  Tbe 
man  called  to  his  companions,  who 
now  joined  him,  and  a second  body 
which  proved  to  be  that  of  a female, 
was  found  stretched  in  the  same  place, 
although  not  so  much  burnt.  All 
hope  of  restoring  life  had  fled,  and  the 
bodies  were  left  in  this  situation  for 
some  time,  no  doubt  being  entertain- 
ed that  they  were  those  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Mr  Parker  and  his  servant.  A 
further  investigation  of  the  premises 
now  took  place,  when  it  was  percei- 
ved that  blankets  had  been  nailed  up 
against  every  window,  as  if  to  conceal 
from  those  without  the  appearance  of 
the  flames  within.  This  led  to  a more 
minute  examination,  and  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  fire  had  been  communica- 
ted in  three  different  and  distinct  pla- 
ces, no  one  place  having  the  slightest 
connexion  with  the  other  ; that  is  to 
say,  in  the  parlour  on  the  ground  floor, 
in  the  bed-chamber  on  the  first  floor, 
and  in  the  bed-chamber  on  the  second 
floor.  From  this  it  was  concluded 
that  there  had  been  some  foul  play, 
but  by  whom  yet  remained  a mystery. 
Sentinels  were  placed  round  the  house, 
and  at  break  of  day  the  investigaticx 
was  renewed.  The  dreadful  truth  the: 
burst  upon  the  horror-struck  specta- 
tors. The  bodies  of  Mr  Parker  and 
his  servant  were  examined.  The  form- 
er was  burnt  nearly  to  a cinder;  the 
left  leg  and  foot,  on  which  there  was 
a black  silk  stocking  and  a shoe,  only 
remained  entire.  The  skull,  how- 
ever, although  the  flesh  was  burnt  off, 
remained  whole,  and  afforded  convin- 
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ring  testimony  of  the  commission  of  a 
nost  foul  and  detestable  murder : on 
:he  left  side,  towards  the  back,  there 
was  a terrific  fracture. 

The  body  of  the  woman  was  next 
examined,  and  here,  if  doubt  existed 
before,  it  was  completely  removed. 
The  unfortunate  creature  lay  stretch- 
ed upon  her  face  ; her  apparel  was 
partly  consumed,  and  her  hair,  which 
was  long,  was  spread  in  dishevelled 
locks  about  her.  She  was  lifted  up- 
on a table,  and  the  cause  of  her  death 
became  at  once  perceptible.  A hor- 
rible wound,  inflicted  apparently  with 
a blunt  instrument,  appeared  over  her 
eye,  and  at  the  back  of  her  head  were 
three  deep  fractures,  which  some  ima- 
gined might  have  been  produced  by  a 
bayonet,  or  some  such  weapon. 


ELECTIONS. 


At  no  former  election  for  the  City 
of  London  were  there  greater  exer- 
tions made,  nor  was  party  spirit  more 
warmly  manifested  ; though  public 
feeling  was  indifferent,  and  the  poll 
slow  for  several  days. 

The  following  is  the  state  of  each 
day's  poll,  during  this  severe  contest. 


Wed.  Th.  Frid.  Sat.  Mon. 


Wood 

553 

1264) 

2062 

2990 

4462 

Wilson 

;oo 

139/ 

2207 

3200 

4656 

Curtis 

817 

1295 

2062 

2961 

4333 

Lord  Mayor.... 

521 

1 14(i 

184)3 

2596 

3761* 

Waithman 

423 

918 

155H 

2208 

3324 

Thorpe. 

463 

1019 

1584 

2215 

3273 

Tues. 

5370 

3358 

4308 

4259 

1119 

3921 


Westminster  was  contested  warmly, 
though  not  with  the  same  fury  and  vio- 
lence, as  on  the  last  occasion.  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  and  Mr  Hobhouse, 
the  popular  candidates,  were  opposed 
by  Mr  Lamb,  who,  though  a moderate 
whig,  was  on  this  occasion  supported 
by  ministry.  At  the  close  of  the  poll, 
the  numbers  were, 


Sir  Francis  Burdett  . 5327 

Mr  Hobhouse  . . 4882 

Mr  Lamb  . . 4436 

VOL.  XIII.  PART  II. 


The  two  first  were  then  declared 
duly  elected. 

A warm  contest  for  the  representa- 
tion of  the  county  of  Durham,  be- 
tween Mr  Lambton  and  Mr  Whar- 
ton, of  the  treasury,  supported  by  the 
late  Vane,  now  Stewart,  took  place. 
Mr  Powlett  was  unopposed.  The 
numbers  at  the  close  of  the  poll  stood 
as  follow : — 

Lambton  . . 1731 

Powlett  . . 1139 

Wharton  . . 874 

At  Carlisle,  Mr  Curwen,  Sir  James 
Graham,  and  a Mr  James,  on  inde- 
pendent principles,  started  for  the  re- 
presentation of  the  city.  Mr  Cur- 
wen avowed  the  same  manly,  undis- 
guised principles,  and  his  speeches 
were  warmly  received.  Mr  James  pro- 
mised patriotic  efforts.  At  the  fioal 
close  of  the  poll,  the  numbers  stood : 

Sir  James  Graham  . 244 

C.  Curwen,  Esq.  . 239 

W.  James,  Esq.  . 140 

At  the  election  for  the  Borough 
there  was  the  same  energy,  and  the 
same  exertions,  the  same  opposition 
spirit,  exhibited.  The  former  mem- 
bers and  Sir  Thomas  Turton  were 
candidates.  At  the  close  of  the  poll 
the  numbers  stood: — 

Mr  Calvert  . . 1264 

Sir  It.  Wilson  . . 1155 

Sir  Thomas  Turton  . 453 

It  was  expected  that  there  would 
have  been  no  opposition  for  the  re- 
presentation of  York  in  Parliament, 
against  Mr  Dundas  and  Mr  Wyvill, 
son  of  the  veteran  patriot ; but  Lord 
Howden  suddenly  presented  himself, 
and  the  usual  exertions  commenced. 
The  following  is  the  state  at  the  close 
of  the  poll : — 

Dundas  . . . 1647 

Wyvill  . . . 1527 

Howden  . . . 1201 

Ther*  was  a severe  struggle  for  the 

x 
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2 mentation  of  Baverley,  between  bered,  took  place  in  this  city.  At 
1 Wharton,  the  old  member,  Mr  the  dote  of  the  poll  the  numbers 
Fox,  of  Bramham  Park,  and  General  were — 

Burton,  The  numbers  were,  at  the 
conclusion— 


Mr  Fox  . 
Mr  Wharton 
Mr  Burton 


1037 

638 

71 


Belgrave 

• • 

773 

Grosvenor  . 

• • 

698 

Egerton 

• • 

680 

Townshend 

• • • 

604 

Lord  Rancliffe  having  resigned,  the 
After  the  greatest  exertions  by  the  representation  of  Nottingham  was 
partisans  of  all  the  candidates  for  the  warmly  contested  by  Mr  Birch,  Mr 
representation  of  Liverpool,  the  close  Denman,  Mr  Smith,  and  Mr  Rollei- 
of  the  poll  exhibited  the  following  ton.  At  the  close  of  a most  vigorous 


numbers  s— 

Canning 
Gascoyne 
Crompton 
Leyland 


Wed. 

161 

149 

64 

27 


Sat. 

767 

708 

296 

99 


Lut  Day. 
1635 
1532 
345 

124 


pole  the  numbers  stood — 

First.  Fifth. 


Birch 

Denman 

Smith 

Rolleston 


61 

68 

95 

95 


837 

833 

849 

845 


1891 

1891 

1858 

1858 


At  Preston,  where  a struggle  was 
almost  unknown,  a considerable  num- 
ber of  the  electors  invited  Mr  Wil- 
liams, and  Mr  H.  Hunt  offered  him- 
self. A contest  ensued  almost  unpa- 
ralleled in  electioneering  annals ; at  the 
close  of  each  day  there  was  little  nu- 
merical difference  in  the  state  of  the 
poll.  But  at  the  final  close  the  num- 
bers were  as  under— 


Horrocks  . 

• 

1902 

Hornby 

• 

1649 

Williams  . 

• 

1525 

Hunt 

• 

1127 

At  Chester  election  four  candidates 
offered  themselves,  Lord  Belgrave  and 
General  Grosvenor,  the  late  members, 
Sir  John  Gray  Egerton,  and  Mr 
Townshend.  For  some  elections  this 
city  has  been  noted  for  the  severe 
struggles  of  the  popular  party  to  ob- 
tain the  ascendancy ; the  Grosvenor 
interest,  notwithstanding  the  patriot- 
ism of  the  head,  the  Earl  Grosvenor, 
lost  considerably  in  the  public  opinion 
in  the  late  election.  The  General  was 
in  imminent  personal  danger ; his  car- 
riage was  thrown  over  the  Dee  bridge, 
ana  himself  escaped  with  difficulty, 
covered  with  wounds  and  bruises. 

The  severest  contest  ever  rcraem- 


This  poll  proves  the  firmness  and 
consistency  of  the  voters.  There  was 
no  splitting  of  votes,  and  no  compro- 
mising. 

The  election  for  Coventry  was  a se- 
vere struggle  between  the  partizans  of 
the  contending  candidates  ; considera- 
ble ebullition  of  anger  took  place,  and 
the  city  was  several  times  thrown  into 
confusion  ; none  of  the  candidates  lest 
their  assistance  to  promote  it.  Mr 
Cobbett's  high  expectations,  which  be 
had  been  led  into,  were  not  realized, 
though  he  had  the  majority  of  the  po- 
pular feeling. 

The  following  is  the  state  of  the 
poll  at  the  close 


Ellice  . . . 1525 

Moore  . . . 1467 

Cobbett  ...  518 


Three  candidates  started  for  tbe 
county  of  Berks,  Mr  Dundas  and  Mr 
Neville,  the  old  members,  and  Mr  H al- 
ien, a popular  candidate.  The  return 
were — 

Dundas  ...  1035 

Neville  • . . 1009 

Hallett  . . . 124 

The  election  for  Reading  was  tbe 
longest  on  record  ; every  exertion  was 
used  by  the  partisans  of  each  candi- 
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date  to  advance  the  polL  At  the  con- 
clusion the  numbers  stood — 


Monck 

• 

. 418 

Palmer 

• 

399 

Way  land  . 

• 

394 

when  the  two  popular  candidates  were 
returned. 

Bedfordshire  rejected  a Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  ; the  members  had  a severe 
struggle,  being  at  under — 

Tavistock  . . 1459 

Pym  . . . 1311 

Osborne  . . . 1215 

For  the  representation  of  Cam- 
bridge, there  were  four  candidates.— 
The  numbers  were  as  follows  : — 


Trench 

• 

• 

38 

Cheere 

• 

• 

38 

Adeane 

• 

• 

18 

Prynne 

• 

4 

16 

Mr  Foote,  of  Chari  ton-place,  pre- 
sented himself,  to  oppose  the  late  mem- 
bers for  Canterbury,  Lord  Clifton  and 
Mr  Lushington,  but  perceiving  the 
poll  hopeless,  he  resigned.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  state  of  it : — 

Lushington  . . 601 

Clifton  . . . 566 

Foote  . . . 86 


The  election  for  Sussex  was  severe- 
ly contested  to  the  conclusion  ; on  the 
ninth  day,  Mr  Cavendish  resigned. 
The  following  is  the  state  of  the  poll 
on  the  following  days : — 


First. 

Fourth. 

Last. 

Burrell 

233 

1300 

2420 

Curteis 

343 

1229 

2258 

Cavendish 

173 

1009 

1857 

The  election  for  Arundel  closed  af- 

ter  a contest  of  three  days  ; 

the  num- 

bers  were  as  follow 

• 

First. 

S ond. 

Third. 

R.  Blake 

62 

126 

185 

— Bury 

62 

126 

174 

— Atherley 

60 

127 

157 

J.  Blake 

60 

123 

157 

ton.  The  following  is  a state  of  the 
poll  for  the  first,  fourth,  and  last 
days : — 

First  Fourth.  Last 
De  Crespigny  58  503  559 

Chamberlayne  54  412  473 

Dottin  54  413  472 

The  election  for  Portsmouth  was 
carried  on  with  great  acrimony  on  the 
part  of  the  supporters  of  the  govern- 
ment candidate  ; every  engine  was  set 
to  work.  “It  was,”  says  a late  Hamp- 
shire Telegraph,  “ then  a great  strug- 
gle between  independence  and  corrup- 
tion,” in  the  cause  of  Admiral  Mark- 
ham. The  following  were  the  num- 
bers at  the  close  of  the  poll : — 

Carter  ...  53 

Markham  ...  37 

Cockburn  . . . * 22 

There  was  a severe  contest  at  Taun- 
ton, and  at  the  close  the  numbers 
were : — 

Bating  . . . 344 

Warre  . . . 277 

Seymour  . . . 224 

Three  candidates  started  for  elec- 
tion at  Bristol,  Mr  Wright,  on  the 
popular  interest,  Mr  Hart  Davis,  and 
Mr  Baillie.  The  following  is  the  state 
of  each  day's  poll : — 

Wright  859  846  58 

Davis  1418  1337  32 

Baillie  720  628  5 


APRIL. 

“ PROCLAMATION, 

“ By  the  Lord- Provost  and  Magistrates 
of  the  City  of  Glasgow,  the  She- 
riff of  Lanarkshire,  and  the  Justices 
of  the  Peace  for  the  Lower  Ward 
of  the  said  County. 


After  a severe  contest  of  seven  days,  “ Inconsequence  of  the  present  threat - 

the  late  members,  Sir  W.  De  Crespig-  ening  appearances,  the  Lord-Provost, 
ny,  and  Mr  Chamberlayne,  were  re-  Magistrates,  Sheriff,  and  Justices, 
turned  to  Parliament  for  Southarop-  hereby  order  all  shops  to  be  shut,  this 
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nd  every  following  night,  until  tran- 
quillity is  restored,  at  the  hour  of  six  ; 
and  they  hereby  enjoin  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  city  to  retire  to  their  houses 
as  soon  as  possible  thereafter,  and  not 
later  than  seven  o’clock. 

44  All  strangers  are  herebyenjoined  to 
withdraw  from  the  city  before  seven 
o’clock  at  night.  Parties  or  groups 
of  people  standing  together,  or  walk* 
ing  the  streets  after  the  hour  of  seven, 
will  be  deemed  disturbers  of  the  peace, 
and  will  be  dealt  with  accordingly. 

44  If  the  lamps  are  put  out,  the  inha- 
bitants are  desired  immediately  to  il- 
luminate their  windows  with  as  much 
light  as  they  can  conveniently  com- 
mand.-^GoD  save  the  King. 

44  Glasgow , April  3,  1820.** 

TUTIEE  HUXDUED  POUNDS  HEW’ARD. 

44  Whereas  certain  wicked,  evil-dis- 
posed, and  traitorous  persons,  during 
the  night  of  the  1st,  or  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  2d  of  April  instant,  did  fe- 
loniously, traitorously,  and  daringly, 
in  furtherance  of  a conspiracy  to  com- 
pass or  imagine  the  death  of  our  Lord 
the  King,  or  to  levy  war  against  our 
Lord  the  King,  within  his  realm,  or 
to  commit  other  treasons,  publish  and 
affix  on  the  walls  and  public  places  in 
many  parts  of  the  city  and  suburbs  of 
Glasgow,  and  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Lanark,  a most  wicked,  revolu- 
tionary, and  treasonable  address  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, dated  at  Glasgow,  April  1, 1820, 
and  bearing  to  be  issued  44  by  order 
of  the  Committee  of  Organization  for 
forming  a Provisional  Government," 
directly  and  openly  proclaiming  rebel- 
lion against  our  Lord  the  King,  and 
the  laws  and  constitution  of  this  realm, 
inciting  and  stimulating  the  subjects 
of  our  Lord  the  King  to  take  up  arms 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  government 
and  constitution  as  by  law  established, 
and  to  levy  war  against  our  Lord  the 
King  ; and  further,  endeavouring  to 


QApril. 

seduce  the  soldiers  of  our  Lord  the 
King  to  desert  their  duty,  and  to  join 
in  a threatened  insurrection,  and  to 
intimidate  and  overawe  all  loyal  and 
peaceable  subjects  by  threats  of  vio- 
lence and  devastation  : The  Lord  Pro- 
vost and  Magistrates  of  the  city  of 
Glasgow,  Sheriff  of  the  county  of 
Lanark,  and  Justices  of  the  Peace  for 
the  Lower  Ward  of  Lanarkshire,  here- 
by offer  a reward  of  300/.  to  any  per- 
son or  persons  who  shall,  within  four- 
teen days  from  this  date,  discover  and 
apprehend,  or  cause  to  be  discovered 
and  apprehended,  those  guilty  of  this 
overtact  of  high- treason,  by  printing, 
publishing,  and  issuing  the  said  revo- 
lutionary and  treasonable  address,  un- 
der the  said  treasonable  designation 
of  the  Committee  of  Organization  for 
forming  a Provisional  Government. 

44  Glasgow , April  4,  1820.” 


The  following  is  a copy  of  the  Ad- 
dress referred  to  above  : — 

44  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of'  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland 

4<  Friendsand  Countrymen, — Roused 
from  that  torpid  state  in  which  we 
have  been  sunk  for  so  many  years,  we 
are  at  length  compelled,  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  our  sufferings,  and  the  con- 
tempt heaped  upon  our  petitions  for 
redress,  to  assert  our  rights,  at  the  ha- 
zard of  our  lives  ; and  proclaim  to  the 
w orld  the  real  motives,  which,  if  not  mis- 
represented by  designing  men,  would 
have  united  all  ranks — have  reduced  us 
to  take  up  arms  for  the  redress  of  our 
common  grievances. 

44  The  numerous  public  meetings 
held  throughout  the  country  has  de- 
monstrated to  you,  that  the  interests 
of  all  classes  are  the  6ame ; that  the 
protection  of  the  life  and  property  of 
the  rich  man  is  the  interest  of  the  poor 
man,  and,  in  return,  it  is  the  interest 
of  the  rich  to  protect  the  poor  from 
the  iron  grasp  of  despotism  ; for,  when 
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its  victims  are  exhausted  in  the  lower 
circles,  there  is  no  assurance  but  that 
its  ravages  will  be  continued  in  the 
upper ; for,  once  set  in  motion,  it  will 
continue  to  move  till  a succession  of 
victims  fall. 

“ Our  principles  are  few,  and  found- 
ed on  the  basis  of  our  constitution, 
which  were  purchased  with  the  dear- 
est blood  of  our  ancestors,  and  which 
we  swear  to  transmit  to  posterity  un- 
sullied, or  perish  in  the  attempt.  Equa- 
lity of  rights  (not  of  property)  is  the 
object  for  which  we  contend,  and  which 
we  consider  as  the  only  security  for 
our  liberties  and  lives. 

“ Let  us  shew  to  the  world  that  we 
are  not  that  lawless,  sanguinary  rabble, 
which  our  oppressors  would  persuade 
the  higher  circles  we  are — but  a brave 
and  generous  people,  determined  to  be 
free.  Liberty  or  death  is  our  motto, 
and  we  have  sworn  to  return  home  in 
triumph — or  return  no  more! 

€i  Soldiers, — Shall  you,  countrymen, 
bound,  by  the  sacred  obligation  of  an 
oath,  to  defend  your  country  and  your 
King  from  enemies,  whether  foreign  or 
domestic,  plunge  your  bayonets  into 
the  bosoms  of  fathers  and  brothers, 
and  at  once  sacrifice  at  the  shrine  of 
military  despotism,  to  the  unrelenting 
orders  of  a cruel  faction,  those  feelings 
which  you  hold  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  mankind  ? — Soldiers!  turn  your 
eyes  towards  Spain,  and  there  behold 
the  happy  effects  resulting  from  the 
union  of  soldiers  and  citizens.  Look 
to  that  quarter,  and  there  behold  the 
yoke  of  hated  despotism,  broke  by  the 
unanimous  wish  of  the  people  and  the 
soldiery,  happily  accomplished  with- 
out bloodshed.  And  shall  you,  who 
taught  those  soldiers  to  fight  the  bat- 
tles of  liberty,  refuse  to  fight  those  of 
your  own  country  ? Forbid  it,  Hea- 
ven ! Come  forward  then  at  once,  and 
free  your  country  and  your  King  from 
the  power  of  those  that  have  held  them 
too,  too  long  in  thraldom. 


u Friends  and  countrymen, — The 
eventful  period  has  now  arrived  when 
the  services  of  all  will  be  required  for 
the  forwarding  of  an  object  so  univer- 
sally wished,  and  so  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Come  forward,  then,  and  assist 
those  who  have  begun  in  the  comple- 
tion of  so  arduous  a task,  and  support 
the  laudable  efforts  which  we  are  about 
to  make  to  replace  to  Britons  those 
rights  consecrated  to  them  by  Magna 
Charta  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  aqd 
sweep  from  our  shores  that  corruption 
which  has  degraded  us  below  the  dig- 
nity of  man. 

**  Owing  to  the  misrepresentations 
which  have  gone  abroad  with  regard 
to  our  intentions,  we  think  it  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  declare  inviola- 
ble all  public  and  private  property 
And  we  hereby  call  upon  all  Justices 
of  the  Peace,  and  all  others,  to  sup- 
press pillage  and  plunder  of  every  de- 
scription ; and  to  endeavour  to  secure 
those  guilty  of  such  offences,  that  they 
may  receive  that  punishment  which 
such  violations  of  justice  demand. 

“ In  the  present  state  of  affairs,  and 
during  the  continuation  of  so  momen- 
tous a struggle,  we  earnesly  request  of 
all  to  desist  from  their  labour,  from 
and  after  this  day,  the  1st  of  April  ; 
and  attend  wholly  to  the  recovery  of 
their  rights,  and  consider  it  as  the  duty 
of  every  man  not  to  recommence  until 
he  is  in  possession  of  those  rights  which 
distinguish  the  freeman  from  the  slave, 
viz.  that  of  giving  consent  to  the  laws 
by  which  he  is  to  be  governed.  We, 
therefore,  recommend  to  the  proprie- 
tors of  public  works,  and  all  others, 
to  stop  the  one,  and  shut  up  the  other, 
until  order  is  restored,  as  we  will  be 
accountable  for  no  damages  which  may 
be  sustained,  and  which,  after  this  pub- 
lic intimation,  they  can  have  no  claim 
to. 

4<  And  we  hereby  give  notice  to  ail 
those  who  shall  be  found  carrying 
arms  against  those  who  intend  to  re- 
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generate  their  country,  and  restore  its 
inhabitants  to  their  native  dignity, 
we  shall  consider  them  as  traitors  to 
their  country,  and  enemies  to  their 
King,  and  treat  them  as  such. 

M By  order  of  the  Committee  of  Or- 
ganization, for  forming  a Provisional 
Government. 

“ Glasgow , April  1,  1821* 

««  Britotis,  — God — Justice  — the 
wishes  of  all  good  men,  are  with  us. 
Join  together  and  make  it  one  cause, 
and  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  hail 
the  day  when  the  standard  of  liberty 
shall  be  raised  pn  its  native  soil.” 


Paisley,  April  3.— The  radicals 
have  at  last  shewn  themselves  in  their 
true  colours.  An  address  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was 
most  industriously  circulated  through 
the  town  on  Saturday  evening,  dated 
at  Glasgow,  the  1st  April,  and  during 
the  night  many  of  them  were  posted 
on  the  walls.  This  address,  which  may 
be  considered  as  the  manifesto  of  the 
radicals,  is  fraught  with  the  most  open 
and  barefaced  rebellion.  At  first  those 
who,  lukewarm  in  the  cause  of  govern- 
ment, and  who  are  ever  ready  to  make 
apologies  for  the  proceedings  of  the 
disaffected,  pretended  it  was  a govern- 
ment trick,  and  quite  unauthorized  by 
the  radicals.  The  radicals  have,  how- 
ever, given  their  friends  on  this  occa- 
sion the  lie ; for,  in  obedience  to  the 
request  of  this  M Committee  of  Orga- 
nization for  forming  a Provisional  Go- 
vernment,” by  whom  this  address  bears 
to  be  issued,  the  greater  part  of  the 
working  classes  in  this  town  voluntari- 


ly gave  up  work,  and  by  actual  vio- 
th< 


lence  to  the  persons  and  property,  or 
threats,  have  prevented  the  few  who 
were  willing  to  work  from  doing  so. 
Our  working  population  are,  therefore, 
this  day  quite  idle,  many  of  them  saun- 
tering through  the  streets  as  on  the 
holyday  of  the  13th  December  last ; 
others  are  gone  to  the  country,  hold- 


ing meetings  in  the  fields ; and  a 
many  are  at  Johnstone,  where, 
the  aid  of  vast  numbers  from  the  as 
rounding  villages,  they  are  endeavor* 
ing  to  intimidate  the  workers  at  tk 
different  cotton-mills,  so  as  they  nsf 
also  give  up  work.  Most  of  the  po> 
lie  works  in  the  immediate  viokit 
through  intimidation,  gave  up  won 
at  nine  o’clock  this  morning.  A Ut 
party  of  men  and  boys  assembled  tb 
forenoon  on  the  Sacel-hiQ  with  tv, 
flags,  and  for  several  hours  practice 
military  manoeuvres,  by  marching  sac 
forming  into  close  column. 

Since  writing  the  above  we  lean: 
the  menaces  of  the  mob  succeeded  is 
causing  all  the  cotton-mills  at  Job  ' 
stone  to  be  shut  up. 

Two  men  are  lodged  in  the  poke 
office  for  sticking  up  the  radical  ad- 
dress on  Sunday  morning,  and  tvs 
others  are  also  confined  here  for  ter- 
ing  down  the  proclamation  of  the  Ma- 
gistrates on  Sunday  evening. 

Last  night,  about  twelve  o’doct, 
nearly  thirty  radicals  went  out  fits 
Paisley  to  Lounsdale,  a mile  sori- 
west  from  the  town,  and  dcmaoCfC 
whatever  fire-arms  might  be  in  tie 
house.  On  being  told  there  w tnw 
arms  in  it,  they  said  they  would  r 
next  to  Foxbar,  a little  to  the  west- 
ward. The  proprietor  of  Louns&' 
told  them,  it  they  did,  they  woe: 
meet  with  a determined  resistrca 
which  they  found  to  be  the  case,  a 
the  proprietor,  after  vainly  give, 
them  warning  to  retire,  fired  ups 
them,  by  which  a young  man  of  tk 
name  of  Cochrane  was  killed,  and  it  i 
supposed  several  others  were  wont- 
ed, as  blood  was  traced  to  some  &*■ 
tance  from  the  house.  The  body  via 
lying  at  Foxbar  this  morning,  tk 
party  having  retired  after  the  first  fiit , 
without  carrying  off  the  body.  Coch- 
rane was  only  liberated  from  prison  a 
few  days  ago  for  insulting  the  nufc- 
tary. 
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Glasgow,  April  4.— About  mid- 
day the  Dumbartonshire  yeomanry  ca- 
valry arrived  in  town,  and  io  the  af- 
ternoon the  Ayrshire  yeomanry  caval- 
ry* Another  troop  of  Ayrshire  yeo- 
manry cavalry  arrived  this  morning. 
More  troops  are  expected  in  the  course 
of  the  day.  Several  troops  of  the  10th 
hussars,  and  the  80th  regiment  of  foot, 
inarched  from  Edinburgh  yesterday 
morning  for  this  district. 

From  the  threatening  appearances 
on  the  streets  during  yesterday,  a pro- 
clamation was  issued  by  the  Lord  Pro- 
vost and  Magistrates,  the  Sheriff  of 
the  county,  and  Justices  of  Peace,  or- 
dering all  shops  to  be  shut  at  six,  and 
enjoining  the  inhabitants  to  retire  to 
their  houses  not  later  than  seven  o’clock. 
These  orders  were  strictly  observed  by 
the  great  body  of  the  people.  All  our 
garrison,  together  with  the  numerous 
volunteer  corps,  were  on  duty  for  a 
great  part  of  the  night ; they  muster- 
ed again  early  this  morning,  and  are 
all  under  orders  to  be  ready  at  a mo- 
ment’s warning.  Little  more  was  done 
than  hooting  and  howling  by  the  mob, 
on  the  streets,  as  small  detachments  of 
the  military  were  passing. 

Many  corps  have  been  observed 
drilling  in  this  neighbourhood  for  se- 
veral nights  past,  and  some  of  them 
even  during  the  day.  In  some  places 
strangers  have  taken  possession  of 
smiths’  shops,  who  instantly  fell  to 
work  in  manufacturing  pikes,  &c. 

The  times  are  perilous  in  the  ex- 
treme. We  do  not  exaggerate  when 
we  say  that  there  are  at  this  moment 
60,000  persons  in  this  city,  and  the 
surrounding  towns  and  villages,  who 
have  struck  work  ; many  of  these,  not 
. a doubt  remains,  have  been  compelled 
to  join  this  highly  illegal  combination 
by  threats ; such  an  immense  body, 
however,  cannot  long  remain  inactive. 
If  strong  measures  be  not  instantly  re- 
sorted to,  it  is  impossible  to  say  when 
and  where  the  mischief  will  end. 


15th. — Action  at  Bonnymuir. — 
The  following  account  of  this  affair 
was  published  by  authority  “ Wed- 
nesday morning,  about  seven  o’clock, 
one  of  the  Stirlingshire  yeomanry,  in 
proceeding  to  join  his  troop  at  Fal- 
kirk, was  stopt  on  the  high  road,  with- 
in a few  miles  of  Kilsyth,  by  a party 
of  armed  radicals,  who  refused  to  al- 
low him  to  pass.  On  his  return  he 
met  an  orderly  of  the  Kilsyth  troop, 
with  dispatches,  proceeding  in  the 
same  direction,  and  both  came  into 
Kilsyth,  where  they  acquainted  the 
officer  with  what  had  occurred.  Lieu- 
tenant Hodgson  of  the  10th  hussars, 
and  Lieut.  Davidson  of  the  Stirling- 
shire yeomanry,  immediately  marched 
with  a party  of  each  of  those  corps  in 
pursuit  of  the  men,  whom  they  over- 
took near  Bonnybridge.  On  obser- 
ving this  force  the  radicals  cheered  and 
advanced  to  a wall,  over  which  they 
commenced  firing  at  the  military. 
Some  shots  were  then  fired  by  the  sol- 
diers in  return,  and,  after  some  time, 
the  cavalry  got  through  an  opening 
in  the  wall,  and  attacked  the  party, 
who  resisted  till  overpowered  by  the 
troops,  who  succeeded  in  taking  nine- 
teen of  them  prisoners,  who  are  lodged 
in  Stirling  Castle.  In  this  encounter 
Lieutenant  Hodgson  received  a pike 
wound  through  the  right  hand,  and  a 
serjeant  of  the  10th  hussars  was  se- 
verely wounded  by  a shot  in  the  side, 
and  by  a pike.  Three  horses  were  also 
wounded.  Four  of  the  radicals  were 
wounded,  one  of  whom  was  left  on  the 
field ; five  muskets,  two  pistols,  eigh- 
teen pikes,  and  about  one  hundred 
round  of  ball  cartridges,  were  taken. 
Lieutenant  Hodgson  has  reported  to 
Major-General  Sir  T.  Bradford,  that 
no  troops  could  behave  better  than  the 
whole  party  under  his  command.” 

DISTURBANCES  AT  GREENOCK. 

8th.— ( From  the  Greenock  paper. ) 
— The  considerate  of  our  readers  will 
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readily  believe,  that,  in  sitting  down  to 
„ narrate  the  lamentable  events  of  last 
Saturday,  we  undertake  a most  labo- 
rious and  painful  duty.  Harassed  by 
the  conflicting  statements  we  have  re- 
ceived of  occurrences,  to  the  far  great- 
er part  of  which  we  were  not  eye-wit- 
ness, the  difficulty  of  separating  the 
false  from  the  true  must  be  self-evi- 
dent. All,  indeed,  that  we  can  pre- 
tend to  do,  is  to  weigh  the  evidence 
before  us,  to  6trike  an  impartial  ba- 
lance, and  give  what  we  conscientious- 
ly believe  to  be  the  best  of  our  infor- 
mation. 

The  rumour  very  generally  prevailed 
here  on  Saturday  forenoon,  that  some 
individuals,  apprehended  and  imprison- 
ed in  Paisley  for  political  offences, 
were,  in  consequence  of  the  crowded 
state  of  the  gaol  there,  to  be  brought 
down  to  this  tpwn,  during  the  day, 
under  the  escort  of  the  Port-Glasgow 
Volunteers,  on  their  return  from  doing 
military  duty  at  Paisley.  No  positive 
information,  however,  to  that  effect 
arrived  till  four  in  the  afternoon,  when 
two  of  the  local  military  came  into 
town,  and  gave  intimation  at  the  gaol 
that  the  prisoners  were  bringing  in. — 
From  that  time  the  streets  began  to 
throng  with  idle  people  and  children  ; 
and  when,  about  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  thereafter,  the  prisoners  and  es- 
cort did  arrive,  a considerable  crowd 
had  been  attracted  towards  the  line  of 
street  through  which  they  were  to  pass, 
but  nothing  like  tumult  prevailed. — 
Curiosity  was  the  sole  exciting  motive 
with  the  old  as  well  as  young ; and 
amongst  the  former,  assembled  in  occa- 
sional groups,  we  remarked  that  the 
general  sentiment  was  regret  that  cir- 
cumstances should  have  caused  the 
necessity  of  transferring  these  prison- 
ers to  our  gaol,  to  the  temporary  in- 
terruption of  the  tranquillity  of  the 
town.  Nothing  like  an  expression  of 
sympathy  for  the  individuals,  on  ac- 
count of  the  peculiar  offences  with 


which  they  were  charged,  occurred  in 
our  hearing  5 and,  knowing  something 
of  the  general  disposition  of  all  the 
classes  of  the  inhabitants,  we  are  to- 
lerably confident  that  no  such  sympa- 
thy wa9  either  generally  felt  or  uttered 
The  escort,  with  five  prisoners  in  t 
cart  in  the  centre*  marched  along  Cath- 
cart-street,  to  beat  of  drum,  with  clear 
ranks,  and  without  the  slightest  an- 
noyance. In  the  same  order  they  d<-  i 
livered  up  their  charge  at  the  gaol ; 
and  but  a few  minutes  intervened,  while 
they  prepared  to  return  homewards. 
During  this  time  the  first  attempt  at 
molestation,  it  appears,  took  place. — 
Some  boys  on  the  rising  ground  of 
Bank-street  threw  some  small  stones 
amongst  the  volunteers,  and,  to  repress 
this  disposition,  two  or  three  pieces 
were,  we  understand,  discharged  in  the 
air.  Their  march  was  recommenced, 
and,  in  reposing  Cathcart-street,  the 
crowd  became  less  orderly,  and  9ome 
annoyance  to  the  volunteers  was  con- 
tinued to  be  exercised  as  they  went 
along.  Occasionally,  some  of  them 
were  observed  to  turn  round  to  inti- 
midate the  mob  from  pressing  upon 
their  ranks,  and,  from  the  Post-office 
onwards  to  the  Rue-end,  missiles  were 
occasionally  thrown.  These,  however, 
were  few  in  number,  and  projected 
chiefly  by  boys.  After  turning  the 
corner  of  Cathcart-street,  the  throw- 
ing of  stones,  though  still  but  little 
remarked,  perceptibly  increased,  and 
the  volunteers  had  not  gone  many  paces, 
when  some  of  them,  indignant  at  treat- 
ment which  they  considered  as  unman- 
ly, and  which,  while  in  the  strict  line 
of  their  duty,  they  had  so  little  reason 
to  anticipate,  fired  off  their  muskets 
among  the  crowd.  The  number  of 
shots  discharged  at  this  critical  junc- 
ture, we  believe,  was  considerable— 
Many  supposed  that  merely  blank  car- 
tridges were  fired.  Unfortunately  it 
proved  otherwise,  as  two  persons  fell 
wounded.  Stimulated  by  passion,  and 
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Forgetting  who  were  the  original  ag- 
gressors, others  joined  in  the  missile  at- 
tack ; stones  were  projected  of  larger 
size,  and  in  greater  number.  Much, 
we  understand,  was  done  by  the  of- 
ficers of  the  volunteers  to  restrain  their 
men  from  the  use  of  their  arms,  and, 
besides  the  many  instances  in  which 
exemplary  forbearance  was  spontane- 
ously exercised,  this  wa9  partially  ef- 
fectual. Still,  however,  a number  of 
shots  were  fired  within  the  distance  of 
a few  hundred  yards ; and  from  the 
narrowness  of  the  way,  and  the  com- 
pactness of  the  crowd,  several  of  these 
continued  to  take  fatal  effect.  The 
mob  did  not  retire  from  the  unequal 
conflict,  in  which  they  were  invoking 
destruction  on  many  innocent  indivi- 
duals, notwithstanding  it  was  evident 
that  the  temper  of  the  military  was  pro- 
gressively rising,  and  that  they  were 
now  yielding  more  readily  to  its  im- 
pulses. If  some  of  the  crowd  dropped 
off  in  the  rear  of  the  local  military,  it 
was,  in  a similar  degree,  augmented  in 
the  front  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  sub- 
urbs through  which  they  were  ma- 
king their  way.  Many  of  these  were 
spectators  and  unconscious  of  their 
danger,  and  to  this  is  to  be  attributed 
the  circumstance,  that  almost  all  the 
sufferers  in  this  melancholy  affray  were 
altogether  unconcerned  in  its  origin  or 
issue.  We  have,  indeed,  heard  of  but 
one  person  who  fell,  that  was  known 
to  have  acted  offensively  against  the 
volunteers.  The  strait  passage  of 
Cartsdyke,  the  skirmish  being  still  con- 
tinued, increased  the  number  of  vic- 
tims ; and  here,  of  course,  many  narrow 
escapes  also  occurred.  One  window  in 
a small  alehouse  is  pointed  out  which  no 
less  than  seven  balls  had  penetrated, 
and  in  which  two  men  had  almost  im- 
mediately previous  been  sitting.  It  was 
not  till  the  volunteers  got  clear  of 
Cartsdyke  that  the  annoyance  of  the 
mob,  or  the  retaliatory  proceedings  of 
the  former  ceased  ; and  when  we  con- 


sider the  extent  of  ground  passed  over 
from  the  commencement  of  the  serious 
attack,  being  little  short  of  half  a mile, 
it  will  not  appear  extraordinary  that 
in  the  numerous  irregular  discharges 
of  musketry  so  many  casualties  occur- 
red. We  cannot  state  the  precise  num- 
ber at  any  particular  point,  but  from 
a general  view  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
more  mortal  part  of  the  conflict  took 
place  in  Cartsdyke.  On  the  whole, 
two  persons  might  be  said  to  have  been 
killed  on  the  spot,  one  died  shortly  af- 
ter being  removed  from  the  ground  to 
an  adjacent  house,  and  three  the  same 
evening  in  the  Infirmary.  The  medi- 
cal gentlemen  in  the  town  were  almost 
all  on  the  spot  in  the  shortest  time 
possible,  and  most  indefatigably  active 
in  rendering  their  assistance.  Besides 
the  three  above  mentioned,  six  were 
immediately  carried  to  the  Infirmary. 
The  rest  of  the  cases  were  attended 
privately.  In  all,  the  persons  who  died 
on  the  spot  and  during  the  evening  were 
six,  and  five  more  remained  wounded  in 
the  hospital,  of  whom  three  are  consi- 
dered dangerous,  making  the  total 
number  of  ascertained  casualties,  in- 
cluding out  patients,  18.  It  is  repor- 
ted, that  the  man  already  mentioned  as 
so  active  in  fomenting  the  disturbances, 
was  also  wounded.  He  has  absconded. 
The  number  above  is  within  that  ge- 
nerally reported,  but  we  have  the  au- 
thority of  the  medical  gentlemen  for 
saying,  that,  from  comparing  notes,  it 
is  believed  the  list  subjoined  is  nearly, 
if  not  altogether  correct.  The  previous 
misapprehension  originated  in  several 
of  the  profession  having  at  different 
times  inspected  the  same  patient,  so 
that  many  of  the  casualties  were  enu- 
merated twice. 

From  the  eastern  extremity  of  Carts- 
dyke the  volunteers  proceeded  home- 
ward without  molestation.  Many  of 
them  received  severe  contusions ; but 
these,  from  our  own  knowledge,  we 
are  not  able  to  particularize. 
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At  six  o'clock,  the  release  of  all  the 
operative  classes  from  labour  increased 
the  throng  on  the  streets,  and  fears  be- 
gan to  be  entertained  that  they  would 
meditate  some  attack  on  Port-Glas- 
gow  ; but  in  a short  time  the  current 
of  their  feelings  was  impelled  in  a dif- 
ferent direction.  The  liberation  of  the 
radical  prisoners  from  the  gaol  became 
the  channel  through  which  they  de- 
cided to  vent  their  turbulence.  To  this 
there  is  strong  ground  for  believing 
they  were  instigated  by  strangers,  and 
at  all  events,  when  assembled  on  the 
spot,  it  proved  that  they  were  to  reap 
material  assistance  from  such.  The 
Magistrates,  Justices  of  Peace,  and  a 
number  of  the  respectable  inhabitants 
were  on  the  ground,  entreating  the 
crowd,  by  every  possible  argument,  to 
withhold  from  their  unwarrantable  in- 
tentions. But  to  all  these  entreaties 
the  answer  was  uniformly,  that  they 
were  determined  to  persist.  Those 
persons  known  to  be  strangers,  of  whom 
there  were  a great  many,  and  evidently 
taking  an  extreme  interest  in  the  re- 
sult, did  not  allow  this  determination 
to  cool.  They  addressed  the  crowd 
around  them  in  the  most  inflammatory 
language,  and  it  is  even  said,  were  seen 
distributing  money  amongst  them. — 
They  proceeded  to  assail  the  outer  gate 
of  the  prison,  which  soon  yielded  to 
the  great  force  applied.  Against  the 
door  of  the  gaol  itself  they  next  im- 

Klled  their  offensive  engines,  still  fol- 
wed  by  the  Magistrates,  Justices  of 
the  Peace,  Special  Constables,  and 
others,  who  repeatedly  risked  their  per- 
sonal safety,  and  some  of  whom  were 
hurt  in  the  attempt  to  avert  the  conse- 
quences. All  was,  however,  vain  ; the 
door  was  burst  open,  and  no  alternative 
remained  but  to  allow  the  mob  to  carry 
off  the  prisoners  which  came  from 
Paisley.  None  others  were  sought, 
or  escaped.  After  a few  minutes  spent 
in  clamorous  triumph,  the  prisoners 
were  conveyed  away  by  different  ways, 


until  they  got  clear  of  the  town.  None 
of  them  have  since  been  found. 

Unrestrained  as  the  mob  were  by  any 
military  force,  (to  the  presence  of 
which  we  have  long  been  strangers  in 
this  town),  it  was  perhaps  fortunate 
that  the  attack  on  the  gaol  occupied 
their  attention  so  exclusively  till  their 
purpose  was  gained  ; as  immediately 
after  some  desperate  individuals  shout- 
ed, M Away  for  Port  Glasgow  and 
now,  as  easily  led  to  mischief  as  imper- 
vious to  reason,  a sort  of  recruiting 
was  commenced  in  the  streets,  and, 
proceeding  onwards,  they  pulled  uj> 
the  iron  railing  on  the  premises  of  dif- 
ferent individuals  in  their  route  ; but, 
learning  an  express  had  been  early  sent 
to  Port-Glasgow  to  put  the  inhabit- 
ants on  their  guard,  they  desisted  ; and 
after  some  further  parade  and  noise, 
dispersed.  At  10  o’clock,  the  streets 
were  as  quiet  as  if  nothing  extraordi- 
nary had  happened  ; perhaps  more  so, 
indeed,  than  usually  on  a Saturday 
evening.  The  same  tranquillity  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  night  and  morn- 
ing ; so  that  when  a party  of  25  of  the 
10th  Hussars  (the  Lord-Lieutenant 
having  been  apprized  by  official  ex- 
press of  the  disturbance,  and  military 
requested)  galloped  into  town  from 
Paisley,  about  two  o’clock,  they  push- 
ed right  through,  expecting  to  find 
the  people  congregated  at  some  parti- 
cular spot,  and  were  in  utter  amaze- 
ment when,  on  going  to  the  fartbr 
extremity  of  Blackhall-street,  thrv 
turned  the  heads  of  their  horses,  having 
scarcely  met  an  individual. 

DISTURBANCES  IN  YORKSHIRE. 

10th. — On  Monday  night,  informs- 
tion  was  received  at  Huddersfield,  bv 
„ those  active  magistrates,  Mr  Haigb, 
and  Mr  Haigh  Allen,  that  a large 
force  was  to  assemble  the  following 
morning  from  Bradford,  Keighley, 
Halifax,  Dewsbury,  and  Mirfield.  It 
was,  without  delay,  communicated  to 
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Sir  John  Byng,  who  immediately  mo-  60,000  companions  in  arms ; but,  per- 
ved  his  headquarters  from  Pontefract  ceiving  that  all  these  flattering  repre- 
to  Wakefield.  During  the  night,  a sentations  were  mere  delusion,  they 
movement  was  observed  on  the  west  of  threw  away  their  arms,  exclaiming  that 
Huddersfield  ; but  this.party,  proba-  they  were  betrayed.  Soon  after  their 
bly  from  the  smallness  of  its  numbers,  dispersion,  a detachment  of  cavalry 
and  the  want  of  co-operation,  disper-  from  Huddersfield,  consisting  of  16  of 
sed.  The  great  movement  was  from  the  yeomanry  and  10  of  the  4th  Dra- 
the  vicinity  of  Barnsley,  where,  early  goon  guards,  under  the  command  of 
on  Tuesday  morning,  large  bodies  of  Major  de  Barth,  appeared,  but  they 
men,  armed  with  muskets  and  pikes,  found  that  the  enemy  had  fled  in  small 
and  having  colours  and  drums,  were  groups  towards  their  respective  homes, 
seen  moving  in  the  direction  of  Grange-  The  pikes  left  upon  the  field  amounted 
moor  and  Floe  ton,  between  Hudders-  to  upwards  of  100,  which  the  soldiers 


field  and  Wakefield. 

About  one  o’clock  the  malcontents, 
who  amounted  to  200,  all  armed  with 
pikes  or  other  offensive  weapons,  be- 
gan to  move  by  different  routes  to- 
wards Grange-moor,  the  appointed 
rendezvous,  which  is  a large  common 
between  Wakefield  and  Huddersfield, 
and  nearly  at  an  equal  distance  between 
the  two  places,  from  each  of  which  it 
is  about  six  miles.  In  their  line  of 
inarch  they  did  not  proceed  in  a col- 
lected body,  but  took  different  routes, 
all  avoiding  the  town,  except  a body 
of  six,  who,  notwithstanding  the  pa- 
trol, fearlessly  passed  through  the 
streets,  each  of  them  armed  with  a pike. 
Having  gained  the  main  road  from 
Barnsley  to  Huddersfield,  they  re-col- 
lected their  forces,  and  began  to  col- 
lect arms  from  the  inhabitants  at  a lit- 
tle distance  from  the  town.  Their  first 
call  was  at  Mr  Pickard’s,  where  they 
were  not  successful.  At  Mr  George 
Hurst’s,  of  Bank-lane,  they  obtained 
a gun ; and  from  Mr  Richardson,  of 
the  Rose  and  Crown  Inn,  at  Darton, 
after  using  considerable  violence,  they 
collected  three  guns,  leaving  a pike  and 
an  axe  behind  them. 

From  Flockton,  which  is  about  a 
mile  from  Grange-moor,  and  where 
they  arrived  about  break  of  day,  they 
were  watched.  Here  these  poor  infa- 
tuated dupes  had  been  led  to  expect 
that  they  should  find  from  50,000  to 


picked  up  as  trophies,  and  conveyed  to 
Huddersfield,  with  a green  flag,  edged 
with  a black  fringe,  on  which  was  in- 
scribed— “ He  that  smiteth  a man  so 
that  he  die,  shall  surely  be  put  to 
death.” 

The  only  prisoner  made  during  the 
night  in  Barnsley  was  a boy  about  14 
years  of  age,  who  was  found  with  a 
scythe  in  his  hand,  preparing  to  fix  it 
into  a shaft,  and  he  was  sent  off  to 
Pontefract,  where  the  magistrates  were 
sitting,  but  he  was  discharged  on  his 
master’s  recognizance.  On  Wednesday 
three  men  were  apprehended,  and  on 
Thursday  morning  the  Barnsley  troop 
of  yeomanry  were  sent  to  Dodsworth, 
a neighbouring  village,  where  they  ap- 
rehended  nine  men  on  suspicion  of 
aving  been  amongst  the  armed  men  at 
Grange-moor  ; another  person  was  also 
apprehended  at  Barnsley  the  same  day, 
and  underwent  an  examination  before 
the  magistrates.  Of  these  persons  nine 
have  been  committed  to  York-castle, 
and  one  to  Wakefield  house  of  correc- 
tion. Four  other  persons,  one  of  whom 
is  represented  as  the  captain,  were  ap- 
prehended by  a patrol  of  cavalry.  That 
the  exchequer  of  the  insurgent  army 
was  not  very  full,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact,  that  when  searched,  the  cap- 
tain (Constive),  and  his  three  men, 
only  a single  halfpenny  was  found 
amongst  them.  Another  patrol  found, 
in  the  same  neighbourhood,  a knapsack 
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containing  a white  flag,  with  a fringe 
round  it,  and  black  crape  at  the  corner, 
on  which  was  inscribed — “ You  have 
condemned  and  killed  the  just,  and  he 
doth  not  resist.  And  he  that  hath  no 
sword  let  him  sell  his  garment  and  buy 
one  !”  Amongst  the  persons  taken  is 
a man  of  the  name  of  Scholefield,  of 
Horbury,  and  another  named  Pilling, 
of  Almondbury. 

S h effi  ELD.-Soon  aftereight  o’clock 
on  Tuesday  evening,  a number  of  dis- 
orderly persons  assembled  in  the  mar- 
ket-place at  Sheffield,  but  with  what 
object  it  is  difficult  to  define.  About 
the  time  of  meeting  a pistol  was  fired 
in  the  street,  and  after  giving  a loud 
shout  they  marched  down  King- street 
over  Ladies-bridge,  and  advanced  about 
half  a mile  on  the  Attercliffe-road  ; in 
the  course  of  their  march  their  numbers 
were  somewhat  augmented,  but  never, 
we  believe,  exceeded  200.  On  their  re- 
turn to  the  town,  w hich  they  re-enter- 
ed about  10  o’clock,  some  of  them  pro- 
posed to  stop  the  mail ; others  cried-— 
“ All  in  a mind  to  the  barracks  and 
others,  “ Not  till  the  14-th  of  April.” 
“ Remember  the  14th  of  April.”  The 
proposed  adjournment  of  the  insur- 
rection (which  the  number  and  ap- 
pointments of  the  revolutionary  army 
seemed  very  3trongly  to  suggest)  met 
with  general  approbation,  and  after  a 
kittle  more  firing,  and  a few  more  ex- 
clamations, they  retired  to  their  respec- 
tive homes.  On  the  following  morning, 
a person  of  the  name  of  Blackwell  was 
arrested  while  he  was  at  work,  and  in 
the  shop  in  which  he  was  employed 
were  found  a loaded  pistol,  a bayonet, 
and  two  pike  handles.  Soon  after  his 
arrest  Blackwell  underwent  an  exami- 
nation before  Messrs  Alderson  and 
Chandler,  who  had  been  sent  for  from 
Pontefract,  and  he  very  frankly  admit- 
ted that  he  was  the  person  who  had 
fired  the  pistol  on  the  preceding  night. 
Some  pains  were  taken  to  discover  what 
was  the  plan,  or  what  the  object  of  the 


[&Fi 

assembly,  of  which  the  prisoner  sets 
to  have  been  the  head,  but  all  icqasas  j 
on  that  point  were  fruitless,  and  Black-  j 
well  was  committed  to  Y ork-caslk.  2 / 
take  his  trial  for  the  offence. 

11th. — Glasgow. — This  city  s , 
now  quiet.  A considerable  Dumber  J 
the  leaders  of  the  radicals  in  itaedtb  j 
surrounding  villages  have  been  app*5 
hended  and  safely  lodged  in  our  gad 
and  bridewell.  The  military,  aided  5* 
the  civil  power,  are  every  where  oath 
alert  in  searching  for  arms,  &c. 

Numbers  of  the  weavers  have  agar 
begun  to  their  looms.  Few  or  none  cf 
the  public  works  at  which  the  men  bsc 
struck  are  yet  going,  the  proprietor! 
being  determined  to  receive  back  och 
those  workers  who  are  of  peaceihk 
habits,  and  who  give  up  the  carnet ei 
their  leaders. 

12th. — Pursuant  to  a requisition,  a 
highly  numerous  and  respectable  meet- 
ing of  the  manufacturers  and  propri:- 
tors  of  public  works  was  held  yes terdaj 
in  the  Town-hall.  The  Lord  Protest 
was  called  to  the  chair. 

Mr  Kirkman  Finlay,  in  proposiag 
the  resolutions,  remarked,  that  the  pre- 
sent treasonable  confederacy  had  beet 
in  contemplation  for  a number  of  yean 
This  spot  was  the  very  centre  of  the 
rebellion ; and  he  stated  with  the  ut- 
most confidence,  that  an  audacious  at- 
tack was  to  have  been  made  on  GUs- 
gow  on  Wednesday,  by  a large  anuec 
force.  On  Tuesday,  however,  it  ws 
generally  known  that  the  English  h*i 
not  co-operated  ; and,  in  consequence 
of  this  disappointment,  the  rising  os 
Wednesday  was  not  so  general  as  t * 
would  otherwise  have  been.  If  the  **- 
tack  on  Glasgow  bad  been  made  with 
the  numbers  which  were  expected,  it 
would  not  have  been  defeated  but  with 
considerable  difficulty.  Almost  the 
whole  mass  of  the  population  were  con- 
cerned in  these  desperate  designs. 

The  following  declaration  was  the# 
agreed  to : — 
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**  We,  whose  names  are  hereunto  sub- 
scribed, merchants  and  manufacturers 
in  the  city  of  Glasgow  and  neighbour- 
hood, are  resolved,  by  every  means  in 
our  power,  to  assist  in  putting  down 
the  present  desperate  and  unprecedent- 
ed resistance  to  all  lawful  authority,  by 
withdrawing  our  employment  and  sup- 
port from  every  person  who  may  have 
lent,  or  who  shall  in  future  lend,  his 
aid  to  the  purposes  of  the  wicked  and 
treasonable  conspiracy  detailed  in  ‘ An 
Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland/  lately  published 
here. 

**  We  therefore  hereby  declare  our 
fixed  purpose  and  determination  to  be, 
not  to  employ,  in  future,  any  person 
who  may  have  already  joined,  or  who 
shall  hereafter  join,  the  promoters  of 
this  treasonable  confederacy — who  may 
have  taken  up  arms,  or  lent  aid  and 
encouragement  to  it  by  his  presence  or 
countenance. 

**  We  highly  disapprove  of  the  con- 
duct of  those  who  have  left  their  work, 
even  when  threatened  by  the  menaces 
of  the  lawless  and  unprincipled  men 
who  conduct  the  present  audacious  pro- 
ceedings ; and  we  are  resolved  not  again 
to  employ  any  one  who  has  so  left  off 
working,  or  who  shall  in  future  do  so, 
without  a previous  minute  inquiry  into 
his  conduct  and  character,  and  without 
being  satisfied  of  his  innocence,  as  re- 
lates to  his  intention,  and  of  his  being 
the  victim  of  his  own  groundless  fears, 
not  the  willing  instrument  of  disaffec- 
tion and  di>loya!ty.” 

21st. — Glasgow. — We  are  now  en- 
joyingthemost  perfectquiet in  thispart 
of  the  country,  and  a great  number  of 
those  arrested  on  suspicion  of  being  im- 
plicated in  the  late  transactions  have 
beenliberated,eithersimply,oronabail 
so  trifling  as  to  imply  no  heavy  supposi- 
tion of  guilt.  It  will  be  found  very  dif- 
ficult, we  suspect,  to  bring  home  this 
business  to  any  person  of  the  slightest 
influence  in  society,  and  it  was  to  this 


circumstance  we  have  all  along  ac- 
knowledged that  our  safety  was  owing 
— the  want  of  leaders  among  the  ranks 
of  the  disaffected. 

Four  acres  of  ground  have  been  feued 
bygovemment  from  the  Trades’-house, 
for  building  horse-barracks  in  this 
neighbourhood. 

The  radicals  at  Paisley  are  still  re- 
maining quiet.  We  learn  that  a num- 
ber of  those  most  active  in  the  late 
treasonable  and  rebellious  proceeding 
have  fled.  The  SherifF-depute  and 
Substitutes  have  been  engaged  in  ta- 
king precognitions  for  the  last  fort- 
night, and  radical  apprehensions  have 
taken  place  almost  every  night.- 

— The  Edinburgh  troop  of  Mid- 
Lothian  cavalry  arrived  on  Sunday  from 
their  western  campaign.  On  Thursday 
evening,  at  half  past  8 o’clock,  they 
were  ordered  to  muster,  and  left  Glas- 
gow, with  a field-piece  and  lighted 
match,  by  the  Kilmamock-road.  Early 
in  the  morning  they  reached  that  town, 
and  having  surrounded  it,  the  consta- 
bles proceeded  to  do  their  duty  in 
searching  for  suspected  persons,  of 
whom  a considerable  number  were  ap- 
prehended ; but  it  was  not  till  9 o’clock 
on  Friday  morning  that  the  troop  dis- 
mounted, after  being  12  hours  on  horse- 
back. On  Saturday  they  proceeded 
to  Lanark,  and  on  their  way  surround- 
ed and  searched  Strathaven  for  arms 
and  radicals,  the  whole  of  that  country 
being  tainted  with  the  same  principles. 
Yesterday  they  again  marched  for 
town  ; and  it  was  with  feelings  of  no 
small  satisfaction  that  their  townsmen 
hailed  their  arrival,  after  having  ac- 
complished so  much  severe  duty. 

22d. — Yokkshire. — Since  the  as- 
sembly on  Grange-moor  no  further 
act  of  violence  or  riot  has  been  com- 
mitted in  the  districts  which  have  been 
lately  disturbed.  The  effects,  however, 
of  the  recent  risings,  have  by  no  means 
subsided,  nor  can  they  be  expected  to 
do  so  for  some  time  to  come.  Nume- 
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roue  arrests  have  been  made  during  the 
last  week,  both  at  Barnsley  and  Hud- 
dersfield ; and  a considerable  number  of 
pefsons  who  were  engaged  in  the  late 
movements,  have  absconded  from  their 
homes.  Of  these  deluded  and  unfor- 
tunate men,  some  are  wandering  about 
at  no  great  distance  from  their  {daces  of 
abode,  shunning  the  constables  and  mi- 
litary ; and  others  have  not  been  heard 
of  since  the  night  of  the  Grange-moor 
meeting.  On  Wednesday,  four  bro- 
thers, of  the  name  of  Hutchinson,  were 
apprehended  at  Dodworth,  near  Barns- 
ley, along  with  a man  named  Siddon, 
on  a charge  of  having  attended  armed 
at  Grange-moor.  Another  man  was 
arrested  by  a party  of  yeomanry  and 
soldiers,  and  evinced  great  fear  on  being 
taken  ; he  is  said  to  have  made  import- 
ant disclosures.  * Thomas  Ferriman,  a 
person  who  has  long  been  known  as  a 
violent  radical,  and  whose  mental  sani- 
ty has  been  doubted,  is  one  of  the  per- 
sons charged  with  attending  at  Grange- 
moot;  ; this  credulous,  doting,  old  man 
has  for  the  present  made  his  escape, 
but  it  is  expected  that  he  will  soon  be 
traced  and  apprehended.  He  is  repre- 
sented to  have  given  way  to  absolute 
phrensy  on  finding,  when  he  arrived  at 
the  place  where  he  expected  to  meet 
the  insurgent  army,  that  he  was  duped 
and  betrayed.  From  the  confessions  of 
several  of  the  persons  who  have  been 
taken  into  custody,  it  appears  certain 
that  the  men  who  marched  from  Barns- 
ley had  been  amused  with  the  most  mar- 
vellous accounts  of  the  force  which  was 
expected  to  join  them  from  Hudders- 
field and  Wakefield,  as  well  as  the 
Scotch  army,  whose  success  was  spo- 
ken of  as  certain.  On  Thursday  even- 
ing, three  of  the  persons  who  had  ab- 
sconded from  Barnsley,  William  Rice, 
John  Birkinshaw,  and  John  Ferriman 
(the  son  of  Thomas  Ferriman),  were 
brought  to  that  town  in  the  custody  of 
Mr  Hopewood,  the  constable  of  Barns- 


ley, who  had  followed  them  into  Lan- 
cashire, and  arrested  them  there. 


MAY, 

1st.— - Execution  of  Thistle- 
wood  and  his  Accomplices. — Da- 
ring nearly  the  whole  of  the  night  the 
wretched  men  slept  sound,  and  wen 
only  awakened  by  the  unbarring  of 
their  cell-doors  to  admit  the  reverend 
ordinary.  He  found  them  in  their  se- 
parate cells,  and  went  to  each,  urging 
every  pious  argument  to  reclaim  them 
to  the  paths  of  Christianity.  On  This- 
tlewood,  Tidd,  Ings,  and  Brunt,  how- 
ever, his  arguments  were  unavailing ; 
but  on  Davidson  his  endeavours  were 
crowned  with  success,  and  in  the  most 
fervent  manner  this  unfortunate  man 
joined  in  prayer  with  Mr  Cotton  for 
mercy  at  the  hands  of  his  Redeemer. 
The  cells  in  which  these  delinquent: 
were  confined,  though  separated  by 
strong  walls  of  stone,  were  not  suffi- 
ciently detached  to  prevent  them  from 
speaking  to  each  other,  and  logs, 
speaking,  during  the  night,  of  the  ap- 
proaching awful  exhibition  they  were 
to  make,  remarked  to  another  of  his 
companions,  with  savage  disappoint- 
ment, “ that  there  would  be  plenty  of 
persons  present ; but  d — n the  ■—  , 
they  bad  no  pluck.”  Our  readers  are 
aware  that  Davidson  bad  hitherto  pre- 
served the  same  obdurate  tenets  as  hii 
associates  in  guilt ; but,  during  Sun- 
day, a manifest  change  took  place  k 
his  manner,  and  he  totally  abandoned 
the  wish  to  receive  spiritual  comfor: 
from  a Wesleyan  minister,  for  whose 
assistance  he  had  applied  in  the  morn- 
ing. This  person’s  name  is  Rennett, 
who,  it  seems,  had  been  a journeyman 
tailor,  and  had  sometimes  preached 
among  the  Wesleyans  ; and  as  David- 
son had  some  slight  knowledge  of  him. 
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he  expressed  a wish  for  his  company. 
A s this  man,  however,  was  in  a situa- 
tion in  life  not  well  adapted  to  reveal 
the  holy  tenets  of  salvation  to  a dying 
man,  it  was  thought  more  prudent 
that  Davidson  should,  if  he  wished, 
have  a regular  clergyman  of  any  per- 
suasion he  might  think  fit.  On  hear- 
ing this  proposition  again  repeated  to 
him,  he  immediately  requested  the  spi- 
ritual consolation  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Cot- 
ton. That  gentleman  visited  him  im- 
mediately ; and,  as  we  have  stated  be- 
fore, went  to  him  in  the  night. 

At  five  o’clock  yesterday  morning 
Mr  Cotton  went  again  to  the  gaol, 
and  proceeded  to  the  condemned  cells 
with  the  hallowed  elements  of  the  sa- 
crament, which  was  administered  to 
and  received  by  Davidson  with  the  ut- 
most devotion.  The  reverend  gentle- 
man offered  the  same  instrument  to 
the  other  culprits,  who,  however,  we 
regret  to  state,  were  immutable  in 
their  infidelity.  The  ordinary  ascend- 
ed the  platform,  and  at  a quarter  be- 
fore eight  Thistlewood  made  his  ap- 
pearance on  the  scaffold.  His  step 
faltered  a little  a9  he  mounted  the 
platform,  and  his  countenance  was 
somewhat  Hushed  and  disordered  on 
being  conducted  to  the  extremity  of 
the  drop.  His  deportment  was  firm, 
and  he  looked  round  at  the  multitude 
with  perfect  calmness.  He  had  an 
orange  in  his  hand.  On  the  cap  be- 
ing placed  on  his  head,  he  desired  that 
it  might  not  be  put  over  his  eyes. 
While  the  executioner  was  putting  the 
rope  round  his  neck,  a person  from  the 
top  of  the  houses  exclaimed,  M God 
Almighty  bless  you.”  Thistlewood 
nodded.  The  Rev.  Mr  Cotton,  by 
whom  he  wa3  preceded,  endeavoured 
to  obtain  his  attention  ; but  he  shook 
his  head,  and  said,  44  No,  no.”  He 
looked  round  repeatedly,  as  expecting 
to  recognise  some  one  in  the  crowd, 
and  appeared  rather  disconcerted  at 


observing  the  distance  to  which  the 
populace  were  removed. 

Tidd  was  brought  up  second.  He 
ran  hastily  up  the  ladder.  An  unusual 
flush  overspread  his  face.  He  bowed 
to  the  populace,  after  looking  round, 
and  familiarly  nodded  to  some  one 
whom  he  recognised  at  a window  with 
an  air  of  cheerfulness.  He  also  de- 
sired that  the  cap  might  not  be  put 
over  his  eyes,  but  said  nothing  more. 
He  nodded  at  different  people  in  the 
windows.  He  likewise  had  an  orange 
in  his  hand,  which  he  continued  to 
suck  till  the  cap  was  drawn  over  his 
face.  He  soon  became  perfectly  calm, 
and  remained  so  till  the  last  moment  of 
his  life. 

logs  then  came  up  5 he  was  dressed 
in  his  butcher’s  jacket.  On  reaching 
the  scaffold  he  gave  three  cheers,  and 
conducted  himself  with  great  hardi- 
hood. He  turned  round  several  times 
to  the  multitude,  and  smiled  at  them, 
and  then  sung  in  a discordant  voice— 
44  Oh,  give  me  death  or  liberty !” 
The  executioner  having  tied  the  cap 
over  his  eyes,  he  exclaimed,  44  Let  me 
see  as  long  as  I can.”  He  followed 
this  by  saying  to  the  crowd,  44  Here 
we  goes,  my  lads  ; here’s  the  last  re- 
mains of  James  Ings.”  His  conduct, 
however,  was  evidently  bravado. 

Thistlewood  now  said  to  Tidd,  “ We 
shall  soon  know  the  last  grand  se- 
cret.” 

Davidson  ascended  the  scaffold  with 
a firm  step,  calm  deportment,  and  un- 
dismayed countenance.  He  bowed  to 
the  crowd,  but  his  conduct  altogether 
was  equally  free  from  the  appearance 
of  terror  and  the  affectation  of  indif- 
ference. When  he  first  came  up  he 
seemed  engaged  in  prayer,  and  was 
immediately  joined  by  the  Rev.  Mr 
Cotton,  whose  attentions  were  altoge- 
ther rejected  by  the  others. 

While  the  executioner  was  tying  up 
Thistlewood,  he  again  spoke,  and  said. 
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addressing  a person  near  him,  “ I have 
but  a few  moments  to  live;  I hope 
you  will  tell  the  world  I died  a sincere 
friend  to  liberty.,, 

Ings  now  addressed  himself  to  a 
person  in  front  of  the  scaffold,  who 
was  taking  notes,  and  said,  “ I die  an 
enemy  to  all  tyrants.  Recollect,  put 
that  down.” 

Brunt  was  the  last  that  came  out. 
He  passed  hastily  up  the  steps,  assist- 
ed by  one  of  the  officers,  and  advanced 
with  a laugh  on  his  countenance. 
While  the  rope  was  being  adjusted  he 
looked  towards  St  Sepulchre’s  church, 
and,  perceiving  some  one  with  whom 
he  had  been  acquainted,  he  nodded 
several  times,  and  then  made  an  incli- 
nation of  the  head  towards  the  coffins, 
as  if  in  derision  of  the  awful  display. 
His  conduct  was  marked  by  the  same 
irrational  levity  to  the  last.  When 
his  handkerchief  was  taken  off,  the 
stiffner  fell  off,  and  he  kicked  it  away, 
saying,  **  I shan’t  want  that  any 
more.” 

Ings,  who  still  kept  looking  about 
with  firmness,  again  spoke,  and  said, 
4t  I am  not  afraid  to  go  before  God  or 
man.  I know  there  is  a God,  and  1 
hope  he’ll  be  merciful.”  He  had  a 
blue  cap  on  his  head  when  he  came 
up,  which  was  immediately  removed 
by  the  executioner,  and  its  place  sup- 
plied by  a white  one. 

The  executioner  now  proceeded  to 
pull  their  caps  over  their  eyes  and  ad- 
just the  ropes.  When  he  came  to 
Ings,  the  unhappy  man  said,  u Now, 
old  gentleman,  finish  me  tidily.  Tie 
the  handkerchief  tight  over  my  eyes. 
Pull  the  rope  tighter  ; it  may  slip.” 

Davidson,  who  continued  to  pray 
with  Mr  Cotton,  firmly  pressed  his 
hand. 

The  executioner  then  left  the  scaf- 
fold, and  in  a few  seconds,  at  six  mi- 
nutes after  eight,  the  fatal  signal  was 
jgiven,  and  the  drop  instantly  fell. 
Their  sufferings  were  brief.  Thistle- 
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wood  never  moved  a limb,  nor  did  k 
turn,  but  hung  exactly  as  he  had  pes- ' 
viously  stood.  Ings  was  much  cat 
vulsed  for  some  seconds,  but  at  i 
expiration  of  three  minutes  all  s 
ing  seemed  to  be  at  an  end. 

Hereford. — About  a quarter  pax 
ten  last  night,  (Tuesday  the  2d  a- 
stant,)  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  ires 
again  alarmed  by  the  cry  of  fire  at  cor 
college,  and  in  consequence  a large 
number  of  persons  hastened  to  render 
their  assistance.  The  flames  were  ds»  ‘ 
covered  on  the  north  side,  in  the  ctS- 
ing  of  one  of  the  upper  rooms,  wfaid 
was  on  fire  in  two  places,  and  there  a 
little  doubt  but  in  a very  short  period, 
if  the  providential  discovery  had  no: 
taken  place,  the  whole  of  that  part  ef 
the  building  would  have  bees  is  , 
flames.  The  judicious  exertions  of  J 
those  who  first  reached  the  spot  ef-  j 
fectually  subdued  the  fire,  which  hi c 
made  considerable  progress,  and  near- 
ly burned  through  a large  beam,  and 
some  rafters,  with  great  injury  to  the 
apartment.  Like  the  former  attempts, 
this  is  evidently  the  work  of  some  hor- 
rible incendiary  well  acquainted  wxi 
the  premises. 

4.— Literary  Fund. — Yesterday 
the  anniversary  of  this  excellent  insti- 
tution was  celebrated  by  a dinner  at 
the  Freemasons’  Tavern.  The  Ear! 
of  Rlesington  was  in  the  chair,  sup- 
ported by  the  Earl  of  Pomfret,  Lord 
Bolton,  the  Hon.  Douglas  Kinnaird, 
Sir  W.  Clayton,  George  Watson  Tay- 
lor, Esq.,  Charles  Monza,  Esq.,  G 
Sinclair,  Esq.  M.  P.,  the  Rev.  D. 
Bookar,  the  Rev.  Dr  Hinde,  Richard 
Heber,  Esq.  the  Rev.  Charles  Parr 
Burney,  the  Rev.  Dr  Jones  Boswell, 
John  Littledale,  Esq.  (the  barrister,) 
and  several  other  well-known  persons. 
After  the  usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts, 
the  noble  Chairman  gave  the  health  oi 
the  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  President 
of  the  Society ; and  afterwards,  “ Pros- 
perity to  the  Literary  Fund.”  He 
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mentioned,  in  the  latter  case,  that  the 
society  had  existed  for  thirty  years,  and 
it  had  received  first  the  countenance  of 
his  present  Majesty  as  Prince  of  Wale3, 
then  as  Regent,  and  now  as  King. 
He  told  the  company  that  it  had  not 
only  extended  its  aid  to  native  literary 
characters,  but  to  foreigners  of  merit, 
among  whom  he  mentioned  the  transla- 
tor of  Milton  into  the  Icelandic  tongue. 
In  the  course  of  the  evening  Mr  Fitz- 
gerald addressed  the  company  for  the 
24*th  time  in  the  anniversaries  of  the 
society.  He  recited  a poetical  ad- 
dress, which  was  received  with  loud 
approbation.  As  a higher  compliment, 
both  to  the  meeting  and  to  the  poet  of 
the  fund,  Mr  Braham  sung  two  pieces 
of  verse  composed  by  Mr  Fitzgerald. 

BY  THE  KING.— A PROCLAMATION, 

Declaring  hisMajesl if  s pleasure  touch- 
ing his  Royal  Coronation,  and  the 

Solemnity  thereof. 

« 

George,  R. — Whereas  we  have 
resolved,  by  the  favour  and  blessing  of 
Almighty  God,  to  celebrate  the  so- 
lemnity of  our  royal  coronation,  upon 
Tuesday  the  first  day  of  August  next, 
at  our  palace  at  Westminster  : and 
forasmuch  as  by  ancient  customs  and 
usages,  as  also  in  regard  of  divers  te- 
nures of  sundry  manors,  lands,  and 
other  hereditaments,  many  of  our  lo- 
ving subjects  do  claim  and  are  bound 
to  do  and  perform  divers  several  ser- 
vices on  the  said  day,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  coronation,  as,  in  times  prece- 
dent, their  ancestors,  and  those  from 
whom  they  claim,  have  done  and  per- 
formed at  the  coronation  of  our  fa- 
mous progenitors  and  predecessors  : 
We,  therefore,  out  of  our  princely 
care  for  the  preservation  of  the  law- 
ful rights  and  inheritances  of  our  lo- 
ving subjects  whom  it  may  concern, 
have  thought  fit  to  give  notice  of  and 
publish  our  resolutions  therein  ; and 

VOL.  XII.  PART  II. 


we  do  hereby  give  notice  of,  and  pub- 
lish the  same  accordingly:  and  we  do 
hereby  further  signify,  that  by  our 
commission  under  our  great  seal  of 
Great  Britain,  we  have  appointed  and 
authorized  our  most  dear  brothers  and 
faithful  counsellors  Frederick  Duke 
of  York,  William  Henry  Duke  of 
Clarence,  Augustus  Frederick  Duke 
of  Sussex  ; our  most  dear  cousin 
and  faithful  counsellor  William  Frede- 
rick Duke  of  Gloucester;  our  most 
dear  cousin  and  faithful  counsellor 
Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg ; the 
most  Reverend  Father  in  God  our 
right  trusty  and  right  entirely -be- 
loved counsellor  Charles  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  Primate  of  all  Eng- 
land and  Metropolitan  ; our  right 
trusty  and  well -beloved  counsellor 
John  Lord  Eldon,  our  Chancellor 
of  Great  Britain ; our  right  trusty 
and  right  well-beloved  cousins  and 
counsellors  Dudley  Earl  of  Harrow- 
by,  president  of  our  council ; John 
Earl  of  Westmorland,  keeper  of  our 
privy  seal ; our  right  trusty  and  right 
entirely-beloved  cousins  and  counsel- 
lors John  Duke  of  Atholl ; James 
Duke  of  Montrose,  master  of  our 
horse  ; Arthur  Duke  of  Wellington, 
master-general  of  our  ordnance  ; our 
right  trusty  and  entirely  - beloved 
George  James  Marquis  of  Cholmon- 
deley,  lord  steward  of  our  household  ; 
Francis  Marquis  of  Hertford,  lord 
chamberlain  of  our  household ; Charles 
Ingoldsby  Marquis  of  Winchester, 
groom  of  our  stole  ; James  Marquis 
of  Salisbury  ; Richard  Marquis  Wel- 
lesley ; John  Jeffreys  Marquis  Cam- 
den ; our  right  trusty  and  right  well- 
beloved  cousins  and  counsellors  George 
Earl  of  Winchelsea  and  Nottingham  ; 
Frederick  Earl  of  Carlisle  ; Cropley 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury  ; James  Earl  of 
Lauderdale  ; George  Earl  of  Mac- 
clesfield, Captain  of  the  Yeomen  of 
our  Guard ; Charles  Earl  of  Harring- 
ton ; Philip  Earl  of  Hardwicke ; John 
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Earl  of  Chatham ; Henry  Earl  Ba- 
thurst, one  of  our  principal  Secreta- 
ries of  State  ; Charles  Chetwynd  Earl 
Talbot,  our  Lieutenant-General  and 
General  Governor  of  that  part  of  our 
united  kingdom  called  Ireland  ; Ro- 
bert Banks  Earl  of  Liverpool,  First 
Lord  Commissioner  of  our  Treasury; 
Richard  Earl  of  Donoughmore ; Tho- 
mas Earl  of  Chichester  ; Henry  Earl 
of  Mulgrave ; William  Earl  Cathcart ; 
John  Earl  of  Sheffield  ; our  right 
trusty  and  well-beloved  counsellors 
Robert  Stewart,  Esq.,  commonly  call- 
ed Viscount  Castlereagh,  one  of  our 
principal  Secretaries  of  State  ; Charles 
Cavendish  Bentinck,  commonly  called 
Lord  Charles  Cavendish  Bentinck, 
treasurer  of  our  household  ; our  right 
trusty  and  well-beloved  cousins  and 
counsellors  Percy  Clinton  Sidney  Vis- 
count Strangford  ; Robert  Saunders 
Viscount  Melville,  first  Lord  Commis- 
sioner of  our  Admiralty  ; Henry  Vis- 
count Sidmouth,  one  of  our  principal 
Secretaries  of  State  ; our  right  trusty 
and  well-beloved  counsellor  Thomas 
Hamilton,  Esq.,  commonly  called  Lord 
Binning ; Robert  Jocelyn,  Esq.,  com- 
monly called  Viscount  Jocelyn,  vice- 
chamberlain of  our  Household  ; John 
Thynne,  Esq.,  commonly  called  Lord 
John  Thynne ; George  Thomas  Be- 
resford,  Esq.,  commonly  called  Lord 
George  Beresford,  comptroller  of  our 
household  ; the  Right  Reverend  Fa- 
ther in  God  our  trusty  and  well-be- 
loved counsellor  William  Bishop  of 
London ; our  right  trusty  and  well- 
beloved  counsellors  William  Pitt,  Lord 
Amherst ; Charles  George  Lord  Ar- 
den ; Alleyne  Lord  St  Helen’s  ; Fre- 
derick Morton  Lord  Henley ; John 
Lord  Redesdale  5 Thomas  Lord  Er- 
skine  ; Charles  Manners  Sutton,  Esq. ; 
Sir  Arthur  Paget,  Knight  5 William 
Wellesley  Pole,  Esq. ; John  Trevor, 
Esq. ; Sir  William  Scott,  Knight ; 
George  Canning,  Esq. ; William  Dun- 
das,  Esq. ; Charles  Philip  Yorke,  Esq.; 


Sir  William  Grant,  Knight ; Thomas 
Wallace,  Esq.  ; Charles  Bathurst, 
Esq.,  Chancellor  of  our  Duchy  of 
Lancaster;  Charles  Long,  Esq.,  par- 
master-general  of  our  forces  ; Sir  Job 
Borlase  Warren,  Baronet  ; Sir  Eva: 
Nepean,  Baronet;  Charles  Arbuthnot, 
Esq. ; John  Hookham  Frere,  Esq.; 
Nicholas  Vansittart,  Esq.,  chancellor 
and  under  treasurer  of  our  exchequer; 
Reginald  Pole  Carew,Esq. ; John  Sul- 
livan, Esq. ; Richard  Ryder,  Esq  ; 
Sir  John  Nicholl,  knight ; Frederick 
John  Robinson,  Esq.,  treasurer  of 
our  navy;  William  Vesey  Fitzgerald 
Esq. ; Robert  Peel,  Esq.  ; Sir  Tho- 
mas Plumer,  Knight,  Master  of  tb 
Rolls;  William  Huskisson,  Esq.; 
William  Sturges  Bourne,  Esq.  ; Chi. 
Bagot,  Esq. ; Sir  Henry  Russell,  Ba- 
ronet ; Sir  Richard  Richards,  Knight, 
Lord  Chief  Baron  of  our  Exchequer; 
John  Beckett,  Esq. ; Sir  Benjamic 
Bloomfield,  Knight ; Sir  John  Leach, 
Knight,  Vice-Chancellor  of  England ; 
Sir  Charles  Abbot,  Knight,  Lord 
Chief- Justice  of  our  Court  of  Com- 
mon-Pleas ; Sir  Samuel  Shepherd 
Knight,  Lord  Chief- Baron  of  our  Ex- 
chequer in  Scotland;  and  David  Boyle, 
Esq.,  Lord  Justice-Clerk  of  Scot- 
land, or  any  five  or  more  of  them,  to 
receive,  hear,  and  determine  the  peti- 
tions and  claims  which  shall  be  to 
them  exhibited  by  any  of  our  loving 
subjects  in  this  behalf ; and  we  shall 
appoint  our  said  Commissioners  fee 
‘ that  purpose  to  sit  in  the  Painted- 
chamber  of  our  palace,  at  Westmin- 
ster, upon  Thursday  the  18th  day  of 
this  instant  May,  at  twelve  of  tht 
clock  at  noon  of  the  6ame  day,  an>l 
from  time  to  time  to  adjourn  a3  to 
them  shall  seem  meet,  for  the  execu- 
tion of  our  said  commission  ; which 
we  do  thus  publish  to  the  intent  that 
all  such  persons  whom  it  may  any 
ways  concern  may  know  when  and 
where  to  give  their  attendance  for 
the  exhibiting  of  their  petitions  and 
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ns  concerning  the  services  before- 
tioned  to  be  done  and  perform- 
into  us  at  our  said  coronation  $ 
we  do  hereby  signify  unto  all  and 
y our  subjects  whom  it  may  con- 
i,  that  our  will  and  pleasure  is, 
we  do  hereby  strictly  charge  all 
ions,  of  what  rank  or  quality  so- 
* they  be,  who,  either  upon  our  let- 
. to  them  directed,  or  by  reason  of 
ir  offices  or  tenures  or  otherwise, 
to  do  any  service  at  the  said  day 
time  of  our  coronation,  that  they 
duly  give  their  attendance  accord- 
ly , in  all  respects  furnished  and  ap- 
nted  as  to  so  great  a solemnity  ap- 
taineth,  and  answerable  to  the  dig- 
ies  and  places  which  every  one  of 
•m  respectively  holdeth  and  enjoy- 
i,  and  of  this  they  or  any  of  them 
; not  to  fail,  as  they  will  answer  the 
itrary  at  their  perils,  unless  upon 
icial  reasons  by  Ourself,  under  our 
nd  to  be  allowed,  We  shall  dispense 
th  any  of  their  services  or  attend- 
ees. 

Given  at  our  Court  at  Carlton- 
house,  this  sixth  day  of  May,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twen- 
ty, and  in  the  first  year  of  our 
reign. — God  save  the  Kino. 

" Geneva , May  17 tk, 
“ The  Queen  arrived  here  on  Tues- 
ly  last,  coming  by  Mount  Cenis  to 
hambery,  and  thence  by  Aix,  and 
umilly  to  this  place.  Her  Majesty 
lodged  at  the  Hotel  l'Ecu  de  Ge- 
jve,  where  she  intends  to  remain  till 
ie  return  of  a courier  sent  to  Mr 
rougham  on  her  arrival  here. 
u Her  Majesty  is  leading  a most 
itired  and  regular  life ; she  rises  early, 
nd  is  in  bed  generally  before  1 1 ; her 
inner-hour  is  at  two,  after  which  she 
akes  an  airing  on  the  lake,  and  re- 
urns at  five  to  tea. 

“ Her  Majesty  was  confined  at  Mi- 
an several  days  by  indisposition,  but 
t now  in  the  best  health  and  spirits ; 


she  has  been  induced  to  travel  with 
less  expedition  than  usual,  following 
the  advice  of  her  physicians. 

“ On  Friday,  as  the  Queen  entered 
her  carriage  to  take  her  accustomed 
ride,  she  was  informed  of  the  death  of 
the  Duchess  of  York  ; it  so  affected 
her  that  she  was  obliged  to  return  to 
her  chamber  in  evident  distress. 

" From  the  authorities  of  the  King 
of  Sardinia  her  Majesty  received  the 
greatest  attention.  Though  she  ex- 
pressed a desire  to  keep  the  strictest 
incognitof  they  insisted  upon  providing 
her  Majesty  with  an  escort  of  carabi- 
neers throughout  the  Sardinian  domi- 
nions. 

“ The  Queen  has  dismissed  her  Ita- 
lian court,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
her  maids  and  footmen,  has  merely 
with  her  M.  de  Bergami,  her  cham- 
berlain, an  equerry,  and  her  private 
secretary,  who  is  an  English  gentle- 
man. Mr  William  Austin,  whom  her 
Majesty  took  under  her  protection 
while  a child,  is  now  a very  fine  young 
man,  and  accompanies  her  Majesty  to 
England,  where  she  intends  to  place 
him  at  college. 

■«*  A great  deal  of  jealousy  has  been 
excited  in  Italy,  and  stories  have  found 
their  way  to  England,  relative  to  the 
exaltation  of  M.  de  Bergami,  by  her 
Majesty,  from  the  situation  of  courier 
to  chamberlain,  from  apparently  no- 
thing to  that  of  a Baron  covered  with 
orders.  But  it  is  said  that  these  de- 
corations he  gained  by  his  bravery  with 
the  French  army  in  the  campaign  in 
Russia  and  elsewhere  ; and  besides 
the  high  recommendation  the  Queen 
received  with  him,  6he  says  that  she 
found  his  family  was  of  respectability, 
and  she  has  lost  no  occasion  to  reward 
him  for  six  years  of  tried  services. 
He  leaves  her  Majesty  next  week,  to 
join  his  sisters  at  Bologna. 

“On  receipt  of  dispatches  from 
England,  the  Queen  will  set  out  im- 
mediately for  Ostend,  taking  the  route 
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by  Lausanne  to  Carlsruhe,  and  so  on 
to  Brussels.” 

23d.  Mokley's  Gambling-house. 
— Some  time  ago,  John  Morley,  the 
keeper  of  a gambling-house,  at  No.  3, 
Sweeting’s  rents,  was  convicted  in  the 
penalty  of  2001.  for  having  allowed 
the  game  of  hazard  to  be  played  in 
his  house.  The  gentleman  who  pro- 
ceeded against  the  defender  is  a mer- 
chant of  respectability,  whose  nephew 
lias  lost  considerable  sums  of  money 
in  the  house  at  the  game  above  men- 
tioned, and  the  defendant  was  not  to 
be  found  for  some  time. 

Hurdefield,  accompanied  by  Martin 
and  Branscomb,  entered  the  premises, 
and  took  an  inventory  on  Tuesday 
last.  They  were  not  only  refused  the 
amount  of  the  penalty,  but  were  threat- 
ened with  actions  for  trespass,*  See. 
The  officers,  however,  determined  to 
follow  the  directions  in  the  warrant, 
and  remained  on  the  premi&es  five  days, 
during  which  they  did  considerable 
mischief  to  the  business  of  the  house, 
where  billiards  are  played  by  great 
numbers.  Several  young  fellows,  up- 
on seeing  the  officers,  who  made  no  se- 
cret of  the  nature  of  their  visit,  left  the 
house  in  a hurry.  It  was  impossible 
for  the  officers  to  ascertain  whether 
any  other  game  was  carried  on  in  the 
house,  for  bolts  and  bars  are  numerous 
there,  and  the  greatest  caution  has  hi- 
therto been  observed  as  to  the  admis- 
sion of  persons  to  the  hazard-table. 
During  their  stay  in  the  house,  how- 
ever, the  officers  saw  quite  enough  to 
convince  the  Lord  Mayor  of  the  ne- 
cessity for  marking  the  house. 

After  some  gasconade  on  the  part 
of  the  defendant  and  his  friends,  he 
thought  it  most  prudent  to  settle  the 
matter,  after  having  endeavoured  to 
prevail  upon  the  officers  to  take  him- 
self instead  of  the  goods,  and  assured 
them  that  there  was  not  a pennyworth 
of  property  in  the  house  to  which  he 
had  any  claim.  He  paid  down  1251., 


CM.y. 

and  gave  his  bond  for  the  remainder 
of  the  penalty  to  the  solidtors  for  the 
prosecution. 

It  was  stated  that  great  numbers  c: 
young  persons,  in  situations  similar  ta 
that  held  by  the  unfortunate  lad  who 
robbed  his  master  to  play  at  Morley  s, 
have  been  ruined  by  the  house.  Sotr.; 
have  been  already  brought  to  justice 
at  the  Old  Bailey  ; others  have,  in  the 
madness  caused  by  losses,  destroyed 
themselves;  and  others  have  escaped 
to  other  countries  by  their  own  a<ri- 
vity,  or  the  influence  of  their  friend*- 
The  penalty  inflicted  by  the  1 2th  d 
Geo.  II.  upon  any  persons  found  play- 
ing at  hazard  is  501.  The  officers  hare 
received  particular  directions  to  watch 
Morley's  house. 


JUNE. 

8th.  — On  Thursday,  during  tki 
whole  of  the  day,  persons  were  en>- 
ployed  throughout  the  town  postil^ 
up  printed  bills,  announcing  that  a 
general  illumination  would  take  place 
at  night,  in  honour  of  her  Majesty'*1 
arrival  in  England.  They  were  ge- 
nerally circulated,  especially  at  tbej 
west  end  of  the  town  ; and  in  the 
evening,  as  soon  as  dusk,  many  house 
were  in  active  preparation  for  the  c e- 
remony,  to  prevent  the  worst  of  con- 
sequences, and  at  dark  lighted  up,  and 
for  a short  notice,  they  were  pretr 
general! 

A great  mob,  who  met,  no  douk 
for  mischievous  purposes,  assembk 
at  an  early  hour  opposite  Aldernu: 
Wood’s  house,  and  at  dark  they  coc- 
menced  a cry  of  “ Light  up  !"  ati 
South  Audley-street  exhibited  a very 
lively  scene  during  the  night  ; for, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  the  whole 
were  illuminated,  some  with  lamp?, 
and  others  with  wax  candles.  The 
exceptions  were  singled  out,  and  the 
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nob  “ played  havoc”  with  the  panes 
jf  glass,  which  were  all  demolished. 
One  house,  nearly  opposite  to  that  in 
which  the  Queen  resides,  refused  to 
light  up,  when  they  immediately  pelt- 
ed the  windows,  and  hooted  in  a ter- 
rible manner,  and  its  inmates  were 
thrown  into  considerable  alarm  and 
confusion,  yarious  mobs  were  in  the 
execution  of  the  same  service  at  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  town,  which  ren- 
dered it  necessary  for  the  interference 
of  the  civil  and  military  powers.  They 
ursued  this  kind  of  conduct  at  every 
ouse  they  found  not  illuminated. 
The  mob  remained  in  South  Audley- 
street  until  about  11  o’clock,  at  which 
time  a strong  body  of  Life-Guards 
made  their  appearance  at  the  end  of 
the  street  with  their  arms.  Their  ap- 
pearance caused  a tumultuous  execra- 
tion from  the  populace,  and  they  were 
assailed  as  they  went  along  with  vari- 
ous opprobrious  epithets,  mixed  with 
cries  of  “ The  Queen  for  ever!”  &c. 
The  mob  soon  after  dispersed,  and 
the  Life-Guards  continued  to  parade 
the  street  for  a length  of  time,  when 
all  was  peaceable.  Various  detach- 
ments of  the  military  were  stationed 
in  other  parts  of  the  town,  and  in 
Pall-mall,  Piccadilly,  and  other  places, 
and  caused  peace  to  be  restored.  The 
illumination  was,  however,  general  at 
the  west  end  towards  the  close  of  the 
night,  and  especially  in  some  of  the 
squares.  The  houses  of  several  noble- 
men were  thickly  lighted  up,  and  ma- 
ny tradesmen  to  the  Royal  Family 
paid  great  observance  on  the  occa- 
sion. At  the  east  end  of  the  town  also 
they  were  illuminated,  but  not  in  so 
general  a manner. 

Extract  of  a Letter  from  Dublin , 
dated  June  12. — “We  are  here  in  a 
truly  deplorable  situation,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  failure  of  the  Banks. 
Heretofore  the  Dublin  Banks  were 
considered  impregnable,  and,  notwith- 


standing all  the  ruin  and  dismay  m 
the  country,  there  was  no  run  upon 
any  of  them.  Things,  however,  are 
changed.  Alexander’s  Bank  closed 
this  morning,  or,  more  properly  spea 
ing,  did  not  open  5 and  we  can  now, 
unfortunately,  form  some  judgment, 
from  experience,  of  the  confusion  and 
alarm  which  have  been  witnessed  in 
the  most  agitated  part  of  the  South. 
This  failure,  it  is  thought,  will  do 
more  injury  than  all  the  others  put  to- 
gether. If  any  confidence  had  re- 
mained, it  will  destroy  it.  No  one 
has  courage  now  to  keep  any  private 
banker’s  note.  The  character  of  La- 
touche’s  Bank  is  well  known.  I had 
just  now  one  of  its  notes,  and  went  to 
get  it  changed.  This  was  about  an 
hour  and  a half  after  Alexander  s fail- 
ure was  known,  and  I can  pledge  my- 
self  that  I could  scarcely  get  near  the 
desk.  Bank  post-bills,  that  were  not 
due,  as  well  as  other  notes,  were  offer- 
ed for  payment,  and  paid  off  with  ala- 
crity. My  note  was  a post-bill,  that 
was  not  even  accepted,  yet  I asked 
and  received  for  it  a national  note. 
There  were  numbers  of  people  in  my 
situation,  and  all  of  their  demands 
were  satisfied  like  mine.  From  this 
you  may  judge  of  our  condition.  I 
suppose  there  will  not,  before  the  end 
of  this  week,  be  a private  banker  8 
note  in  circulation  in  any  part  of  Ire- 
land ; and  if  three,  out  of  all  the 
Banks,  are  able  to  withstand  the  storm, 
it  is  as  much  as  the  most  sanguine  now 
calculate  upon.  The  connexions  of 
the  Alexanders  were  chiefly  in  the 
north.  In  that  quarter  there  has  been 
as  yet  no  crash  ; but  you  may  well 
conceive  what  is  now  to  be  expected. 
The  notes  of  the  firm  in  circulation 
are  said  to  amount  to  500, 0001. 

“ Two  curious  anecdotes,  illustra- 
tive of  the  distressed  condition  of  Ire- 
land at  the  present  moment,  are  men- 
tioned in  conversation:— 1st,  Lately, 
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a five-pound  private  note  was  offered 
in  Cork  for  a leg  of  lamb,  and  refused. 
2d,  In  Limerick,  a man  worth  15001. 
or  16001.  a year  had  asked  a party  to 
dinner.  As  for  credit,  it  was  out  of 
the  question  ; and  if  he  could  not  pay 
the  butcher,  the  poulterer,  and  pastry- 
cook in  cash,  he  could  hope  for  no- 
thing to  lay  before  his  friends.  He 
was  not  without  money,  as  he  had  a 
J01.  national  note.  But  who  could 
give  change  for  so  mighty  a paper  ? 
His  butcher  could  not ; neither  could 
his  poulterer  or  pastry-cook.  His 
only  resource  was  to  write  to  his 
friends,  very  ingenuously  describing 
to  them  his  situation,  and  begging 
that  they  would  defer  their  visit  until 
he  could  procure  either  credit  or 
change  of  a 101.  note !” 

15th.— The  metropolis  was  thrown 
into  some  alarm  by  a temporary  feeling 
of  insubordination  in  the  First  Batta- 
lion of  the  Third  Guards.  It  arose 
from  circumstances  unconnected  with 
any  considerations  of  a political  na- 
ture. The  grounds  of  complaint  al- 
leged were,  that  their  removal  into 
the  new  barracks  in  the  King’s  Mews 
deprived  them  of  many  advantages 
they  enjoyed  while  on  billet ; that  their 
pay  was  insufficient ; and  their  duty 
too  hard,  & c.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say,  that  all  these  circumstance  to- 

? ether  amounted  to  no  real  grievance. 

liscontent  first  shewed  itself  on  this 
evening  ; and  on  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, as  colonel  of  the  regiment, 
laying  the  state  of  things  before  the 
commander-in-chief,  orders  were  di- 
rectly issued  to  change  the  quarters 
of  the  battalion.  The  insubordina- 
tion continued  throughout  the  night. 
At  four  the  next  morning  the  first 
division,  however,  marched  off  for 
Portsmouth  without  a murmur;  and 
the  report  received  from  them  in  the 
course  of.  the  day  was  satisfactory. 
Exaggeration  was  as  usual  at  work ; 


crowds  of  idle  rabble  collected  the 
whole  of  Friday  round  the  gates  of 
the  Mews;  and  6ome  miscreants  en- 
deavoured, happily  in  vain,  to  infiasif 
the  passions  of  the  military.  In  the 
evening  the  Horse  Guards  were  call- 
ed out  to  disperse  the  crowd,  and 
quietness  was  restored.  On  Saturday 
at  four  the  remainder  of  the  battalion 
followed  their  companions,  after  ha- 
ving been  inspected  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  They  expressed  their  j 
contrition  for  what  had  passed. 

16th.— The  following  is  the  account 
issued,  it  is  apprehended,  by  order  of 
government: — 

“ Lest  any  alarming  impression 
should  be  entertained  upon  the  subject 
of  the  rumours  of  disorder  in  the  1st 
battalion  of  the  3d  regiment  of  Foot 
Guards,  it  is  due  to  the  high  charac- 
ter for  loyalty  and  discipline  which 
has  ever  distinguished  this  corps,  to 
prevent  it  from  suffering  in  the  public 
opinion  by  any  exaggerated  reports, 
arising  from  some  circumstances  of 
discontent  which  had  prevailed  among 
the  privates  for  the  last  few  days. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  recent  removal 
of  the  men  from  billets  into  barracks 
in  the  King’s  Mews),  and  the  hard 
uty  consequent  upon  the  call  for 
troops  within  the  last  week,  occasion- 
ed some  discontent,  and  a hesitation  in 
the  prompt  obedience  to  some  order? 
yesterday.  In  consequence  of  this,  i: 
has  been  deemed  expedient  to  change 
the  quarters  of  the  battalion  ; and  tbr 
report  received  this  afternoon,  from  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  left  wing  o', 
the  battalion,  on  its  first,  day’s  march, 
is  highly  creditable  in  every  respect  to 
the  discipline  and  good  order  of  the 
men.  Nor  is  the  report  of  the  feeling 
shewn  by  the  remaining  part  of  the 
battalion  less  satisfactory.  It  may  be 
proper  to  add,  that  the  2d  battalion 
of  the  same  regiment  is  iu  the  highest 
state  of  discipline ; and  that  it  has 
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been  clearly  ascertained  that  the  symp- 
toms of  disorder  in  the  first  battalion 
are  unconnected  with  any  political 
feeling  whatever.  We  have  authority 
to  state,  that  the  men  of  the  right 
wing  of  the  regiment,  remaining  this 
day  in  town,  have  expressed  them- 
selves much  concerned  for  what  has 
occurred*,  and  are  anxious  to  come 
forward  to  plead  for  pardon  of  those 
who  have  misconducted  themselves.” 

THE  CITY  ADDRESS  TO  THE  QUEEN. 

“To  the  Queen's  Most  Excellent  Ma • 

jesty.  * 

“ The  dutiful  and  loyal  Address  of 
the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and 
Commons  of  the  City  of  London, 
in  Common  Council  assembled. 

“ May  it  please  your  Majesty,— 
We,  his  Majesty’s  ever-dutiful  and 
loyal  subjects,  the  Lord  Mayor,  Al- 
dermen, and  Commons  of  the  city  of 
London,  in  Common  Council  assem- 
bled, approach  your  Majesty  with  sin- 
cere expressions  of  loyalty,  attach- 
ment, and  regard. 

« We  condole  with  your  Majesty 
on  the  various  afflictions  your  Majesty 
has  sustained,  since  your  departure 
from  this  country,  by  the  loss  of  so 
many  illustrious  personages  of  your 
Majesty’s  family,  especially  by  the 
demise  of  our  late  beloved  Sovereign, 
your  Majesty’s  paternal  guardian, 
whose  countenance  and  support,  un- 
der the  most  trying  circumstances, 
gave  the  best  pledge  to  the  nation  of 
your  Majesty's  innocence,  and  the 
firmest  protection  against  all  your  ene- 
mies j and  also  that  of  your  amiable 
and  illustrious  daughter,  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  the  fond  hope  of  Britain, 
whose  memory  will  be  ever  dear  to  an 
affectionate  people. 

“ Deeply  attached  to  the  royal 
family,  and  anxious  for  the  preserva- 


tion of  the  public  tranquillity,  we  feel 
ourselves  called  upon  to  express  our 
earnest  hope  that  the  differences  which 
unfortunately  subsist  may  be  arranged 
in  a manner  honourable  to  your  Ma- 
jesty, as  well  as  to  your  Royal  Con- 
sort, and  satisfactory  to  the  country ; 
and  that,  should  an  investigation  of 
these  differences  be  still  unhappily 
resorted  to  recognizing  the  dignifi- 
ed firmness  which  your  Majesty  has 
manifested,  by  the  solemn  protest 
you  have  entered  against  all  secret  in- 
vestigations of  your  conduct,  so  re- 
pugnant to  common  justice,  and  to 
the  feelings  of  Englishmen,  we  trust 
such  investigation  will  be  conducted 
in  an  open  and  impartial  manner,  and 
terminate  in  the  complete  vindication 
of  your  Majesty's  honour. 

“We  rely  upon  your  Majesty's 
gracious  acceptance  of  this  Address, 
as  a proof  of  the  loyalty  and  affection 
of  your  faithful  citizens  of  London, 
and  of  their  attachment  to  the  illus- 
trious house  of  Brunswick,  who,  they 
trust,  will  long  continue  to  sway  the 
British  sceptre,  and  maintain  the  liber- 
ties and  happiness  of  the  people.” 

“ Glasgow,  June  98. 

" Last  night  an  alarming  affray 
commenced  in  the  Saltmarket,  be- 
tween a party  of  the  13th  regiment  of 
foot  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  police 
and  inhabitants  on  the  other,  which, 
for  the  time  it  lasted,  had  the  most 
dreadful  appearance,  more  so,  per- 
haps, than  was  ever  witnessed  on  the 
streets  of  this  city.  It  began  between 
seven  and  eight  o’clock,  and  is  said  to 
have  thus  originated : — About  a dozen 
of  the  soldiers  walking  up  the  Salt- 
market  were  hooted  and  howled  at  by 
a number  of  blackguard  young  fel- 
lows, when  the  soldiers,  in  their  de- 
fence, drew  their  bayonets.  The  po- 
lice, in  the  meantime,  arrived  ; but 
such  was  the  terrific  appearance  of  the 
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soldiers,  that  no  one  dared  to  approach 
them.  One  of  them,  however,  ha- 
ving separated  from  his  companions, 
was  made  prisoner,  and  after  a severe 
struggle  carried  to  the  police-office. 
The  rest  of  the  party  had  by  this 
time  reached  the  Cross,  and  had  com- 
plete possession  of  the  Trongate  to 
the  end  of  the  Exchange,  the  inha- 
bitants flying  by  the  back  of  the  Ton- 
tine, and  through  every  opening  where 
they  could  find  access.  The  crowd 
soon  considerably  augmented,  and 
stones  were  flying  at  the  soldiers  from 
all  quarters,  and  some  of  the  more 
daring  rushed  in  upon  them,  and  at- 
tempted to  wrest  the  bayonets  from 
their  hands  ; in  one  or  two  cases  this 
succeeded,  but  the  soldiers  keeping 
so  well  together,  those  who  attempt- 
ed it  in  general  paid  for  their  temeri- 
ty, as  they  were  often  knocked  down 
and  severely  struck  with  the  sides  of 
the  bayonets.  A sort  of  running 
skirmish  continued  for  about  half  an 
hour  ; the  police,  in  large  bodies,  re- 
peatedly rushed  in  upon  them,  though 
with  little  effect.  The  soldiers  were 
at  length  overpowered,  and  16  of  them 
carried  to  the  Police-office,  when  peace 
was  restored.  A strong  party  of  the 
Rifle  brigade  was  soon  after  marched 
up,  and  are  doing  duty  at  the  Police- 
office.  It  was  pleasant  to  observe 
that  the  crowd  did  not  attempt  to 
molest,  in  the  least,  any  soldier  who 
did  not  take  part  in  this  disturbance ; 
many  of  the  Hussars,  Rifle-brigade, 
even  some  of  the  13th  regiment,  and 
others,  walked  along  the  streets  with 
the  greatest  freedom.  Almost  all 
the  16  soldiers  sent  to  the  Police-of- 
fice were,  more  or  less,  hurt ; and  two 
of  them  were  carried  to  the  military 
hospital.  Some  of  the  police-officers 
and  patrol  are  also  hurt.  A civil  and 
military  inquiry  is  now  going  on.” 


JULY. 

« TO  THE  QUEEN’S  MOST 
MAJESTY. 

lt  The  humble  Address  of  the 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  and 
the  City  of  London,  in 
Hall  assembled : — 

“ May  it  please  your  MajeMw+-~ 
We,  his  Majesty's  dutiful  and  lopi; 
subjects,  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen* 
and  Livery  .of  the  City  of  Londos,  x» 
Common  Hall  assembled,  humbly  ap- 
proach your  Majesty  with  our  warm- 
est congratulations  upon  your  Majes- 
ty’s safe  return  to  this  kingdom. 

“ We  sincerely  condole  with  jmz 
Majesty  upon  the  loss  of  so  marry  il- 
lustrious personages  of  your  Royr: 
House,  particularly  that  of  jour  Ma- 
jesty's guardian  and  protector,  our  bar 
revered  Sovereign,  and  your  atrnahi: 
and  beloved  daughter,  the  Princes 
Charlotte,  upon  whom  the  hopes  «' 
the  nation  had  fondly  rested. 

“ We  have  beheld  with  grief  the 
numerous  insults  and  indignities  which 
have  been  offered  to  your  Majesty, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  lament 
that  any  persons  should  be  found  with 
such  unchristian  feelings  as  to  a dri* 
the  omission  of  your  Majesty’s  nasre 
in  the  solemn  services  of  the  Church 
“ As  we  have  before  congratulated 
your  Majesty  upon  your  complete  tri- 
umph over  a foul  conspiracy  agaics 
your  life  and  honour,  we  have  new 
ceased  to  feel  the  most  anxious  solici- 
tude for  every  thing  connected  with 
your  peace  and  happiness,  and  sincere- 
ly trust  your  Majesty  will  prove  equal- 
ly triumphant  over  the  renewed  at- 
tempts to  vilify  your  character. 

“ We  have  felt,  iu  common  with  ail 
his  Majesty’s  subjects,  the  highest  in- 
dignation at  the  insulting  and  degra- 
ding proposals  which  were  made  tt 
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your  Majesty  previous  to  your  arrival 
in  this  country. 

««  We  admire  the  prompt  refusal  of 
your  Majesty  to  compromise  your  ho- 
nour for  a pecuniary  consideration ; 
nor  can  we  forbear  expressing  equal 
admiration  at  the  magnanimous  and 
decisive  conduct  your  Majesty  has  dis- 
played, by  your  unhesitating  confi- 
dence in  the  loyalty  and  honour  of  the 
British  nation,  as  well  as  the  courage 
you  have  evinced  in  boldly  meeting 
your  accusers,  protesting  against  all 
secret  investigations,  and  demanding 
an  open  and  constitutional  tribunal. 

« We  felt  disgust  at  the  proposal 
made  to  your  Majesty  to  become  an 
exile  from  this  land,  which  might  af- 
ford your  Majesty’s  enemies  fresh  op- 
portunity for  the  calumnies  which 
probably  they  never  would  have  dared 
to  attempt,  if  your  Majesty  had  re- 
mained in  England. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  your  Ma- 
jesty will  be  established  in  full  posses- 
sion of  all  your  just  rights,  and  reside 
amongst  a people  zealously  attached  to 
the  house  of  Brunswick,  and  who  feel 
deeply  interested  in  every  thing  con- 
nected with  the  honour  of  that  house, 
and  with  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
your  Majesty.” 

Her  Majesty  then  returned  the  fol- 
lowing answer:  — 

“ It  is  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  and 
with  most  cordial  thanks,  that  I re- 
ceive this  loyal  and  affectionate  Address 
from  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and 
Livery  of  the  city  of  London,  whose 
manly  support  of  my  cause  upon  a 
former  occasion  has  never  ceased  to 
live  in  my  grateful  remembrance. 

« No  words  can  give  utterance  to 
the  agonies  of  my  heart,  ocasioned  by 
those  losses  on  which  you  offer  me 
your  kind  condolence,  and  which  ad- 
mit of  no  reparation  on  this  side  the 
grave ; but,  in  the  many  and  deep  sor- 
rows and  afflictions  with  which  it  has 
pleased  Providence  to  visit  me,  I have 
derived  unspeakable  consolation  from 


the  zealous  and  constant  attachment 
of  this  warm-hearted,  just,  and  gene- 
rous people ; to  live  at  home  with,  and 
to  cherish  whom,  will  be  the  chief 
happiness  of  the  remainder  of  my 
days. 

4*  The  indignation  which  a long 
series  of  persecution,  plots,  and  con- 
spiracies, carried  on  against  my  peace, 
honour,  and  life,  is  so  well  calculated 
to  excite,  it  shall  be  my  endeavour  to 
suppress  ; and  while  I steadily  pursue 
the  means  necessary  to  the  full  posses- 
sion of  all  my  rights,  privileges,  and 
dignities,  I would  fain  bury  past  inju- 
ries and  insults  in  total  oblivion. 

“ Conscious  of  my  innocence,  dis- 
daining the  threats  intended  to  awe  me, 
knowing  that  it  was  to  Britain  l was 
coming,  it  required  no  extraordinary 
degree  of  courage  to  place  me  in  the 
face  of  my  accusers.  To  have  acted 
upon  this  or  upon  any  other  occasion  a 
pusillanimous  part,  would  ill  become  a 
daughter  of  the  house  of  Brunswick, 
and  the  Queen  of  a nation  famed  for  its 
valour  in  all  ages,  and  whose  gallant 
sailors  and  soldiers  have  so  recently 
been  crowned  with  laurels  in  every 
part  of  the  globe.” 

The  following  is  the  Address  of 
the  Corporation  of  York,  and  her 
Majesty’s  answer 

1 

TO  HEIt  MAJESTY  CAROLINE,  QUEEN 

OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  OF  GREAT 

BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

“ Madam, — We,  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  York 
and  its  vicinity,  beg  leave  to  approach 
your  Majesty  with  our  serious  condo- 
lence on  the  deaths  of  your  illustrious 
daughter  and  our  late  Sovereign,  and 
with  our  congratulations  and  assuran- 
ces of  duty  on  your  accession  to  the 
throne,  and  on  your  safe  return  to  this 
kingdom.  We  view  with  sentiments 
of  strong  reprobation  the  conduct  of 
ministers  towards  your  Majesty.  Ill 
their  insults  to  you,  they  insult  the 
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Royal  Family,  at  whose  head,  con- 
jointly with  the  King,  you  are  placed  ; 
the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  sacred  principles  of  jus- 
tice ; whilst  the  noble  firmness  of  your 
Majesty's  demeanour,  so  worthy  your 
exalted  state,  has  attracted  our  warm- 
est admiration  ; and  your  Majesty  may 
be  assured  not  only  of  the  best  wishes 
of  a free  and  loyal  people,  but  that, 
in  opposition  to  their  sense  of  right, 
no  insidious  machinations  can  prevail 
against  you. 

“ May  the  clouds  which  now  obscure 
your  Majesty's  peace  and  happiness 
be  quickly  dispelled ; and  may  you, 
in  a long  and  prosperous  life,  forget 
the  calamities  of  your  earlier  years, 
and,  as  Queen  of  this  united  kingdom, 
enjoy  the  blessings  and  honours  of 
your  illustrious  rank. 

44  As  chairman  of  the  meeting,  and 
for  abd  on  behalf  of  the  said  inhabi- 
tants. George  Peacock,  Mayor. 
44  Guildhall,  York , June  26." 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  LORD  MAYOR 

AND  INHABITANTS  OF  THE  CITY  OF 

YORK. 

44 1 thank  you  for  your  loyal  congra- 
tulations on  my  accession  to  the  throne, 
and  on  my  return  to  England,  as  well 
as  for  your  expressions  of  condolence 
on  the  severe  losses,  which,  in  com- 
mon with  the  whole  nation,  I have 
sustained  in  the  death  of  my  dear  and 
illustrious  relatives.  Had  it  pleased 
providence  to  preserve  their  lives,  I 
should  not  have  now  been  exposed 
to  the  persecutions  that  await  me, 
nor  the  country  to  the  fatal  conse- 
quences that  must  always  follow  a de- 
parture from  the  sacred  principles  of 
public  justice.  In  the  unequal  con- 
test against  those  secret  advisers  who 
are  alike  the  enemies  of  my  Royal  Con- 
sort and  myself,  I rely  w’ith  confidence 
on  the  sympathy  and  support  of  every 
generous  bosom,  and  feel  secure  that 


the  vindication  of  my  honour  will  be 
again  complete." 

44  TO  THE  QUEEN’S  MOST  EXCELLENT 
MAJESTY. 

44  The  dutiful  address  of  the  inhabit- 
ant householders  of  the  city  and  li- 
berty of  Westminster,  in  public 
meeting  legally  assembled,  this  4th 
day  of  July,  1820. 

44  We,  his  Majesty's  subjects,  the 
inhabitant  householders  of  the  city  and 
liberty  of  Westminster,  beg  leave  to 
offer  your  Majesty  our  heartfelt  con- 
gratulations on  your  Majesty's  safe  re- 
turn to  your  and  our  country.  Wc 
have  never  ceased  to  feel  regret  for  the 
unrelenting  persecutions  and  indignities 
your  Majesty  experienced,  while  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  from  some  of  the  high- 
est authorities  in  this  country,  especial- 
ly  at  the  time  when  your  most  amiable, 
dutiful,  and  affectionatedaughter,  whose 
loss  must  be  long  and  equally  deplored 
by  your  Majesty  and  by  all  the  loyal 
people  of  this  realm,  stood  most  in 
need  of  the  consolatory  attentions  of  a 
revered  parent. 

44  Wc  come  before  your  Majesty 
with  no  servility,  and  will  not  offend 
your  Majesty  with  uumeaning  words 
of  adulation,  as  unbecoming  a Queen 
of  England  to  hear  as  of  Englishmen 
to  utter:  but  we  come  before  your 
Majesty  with  a sincerity  in  which  we 
will  give  place  to  none. 

44  We  assure  your  Majesty  that  in 
all  our  public  proceedings  we  have  con- 
stantly maintained  the  just  prerogative 
of  the  crown,  and  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  the  people.  We  have  always 
supported  the  three  estates  which  com- 
pose our  free  form  of  government,  an- 
xiously desirous  that  each  should  pre- 
serve its  powers  without  encroaching 
on  either  of  the  others  ; and  in  this  our 
undeviating  course  of  pure  loyalty  wc 
have  been  steadily  opposed  to  the  do- 
mination of  an  oligarchy,  which,  al- 
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though  it  is  neither  of  those  estates, 
endeavours  to  usurp  the  powers  of  the 
whole  ; to  trample  upon  the  rights  of 
the  people  ; to  destroy  all  real  respon- 
sibility of  ministers  ; and  has  at  length 
not  only  dared  publicly  to  insult  your 
Majesty,  but  to  propose  a measure,  as 
truly  as  magnanimously  declared  by 
your  Majesty  to  be  ‘ unknown  to  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  a flagrant  violation 
of  all  the  principles  of  justice/ 

“ We  heard  with  indignation,  but 
without  surprise,  of  intentions  being 
entertained  to  condemn  and  to  outlaw 
your  Majesty,  by  a process  which,  if 
once  adopted,  might  hereafter  be  used 
as  a precedent  for  placing  the  life  of 
every  person  it*  the  realm,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  at  the  mercy  of 
a few  individuals  ; to  the  utter  subver- 
sion of  the  just  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  and  the  fundamental  liberties 
of  the  people. 

««  We  are  well  assured  that,  in  ex- 
pressing our  unfeigned  detestation  at 
the  treatment  your  Majesty  has  re- 
ceived, as  well  as  of  the  further  pro- 
ceedings professedly  intended  to  be 
taken  against  your  Majesty,  we  not 
only  express  the  sentiments  of  the  whole 
commons  of  these  realms,  but  that  in 
our  most  earnest  wish,  thus  publicly 
expressed,  that  your  Majesty  may  tri- 
umph over  all  your  enemies,  and  long 
reside  amongst  us,  ‘ the  grace,  the  life, 
the  ornament  of  society/  we  shall  be 
joined  by  our-fellow  subjects  from  one 
extremity  of  the  nation  to  the  other.” 

HER  MAJESTY’S  ANSWER  TQ  THE 
WESTMINSTER  ADDRESS. 

Yesterday,  at  one  o’clock,  the  High 
Bailiff  of  Westminster,  with  Sir  F. 
Burdett  and  Mr  Ilobhouse,  waited  on 
her  Majesty  with  the  Westminster  Ad- 
dress, to  which  her  Majesty  returned 
the  following  most  gracious  answer  : 

“ This  address  from  the  inhabit- 
ant householders  of  the  city  and  liber- 


ty of  Westminster  will  be  long  trea- 
sured in  my  memory,  as  an  indubitable 
proof  of  their  regard,  and  a lasting 
claim  upon  my  gratitude.  The  lan- 
uage  of  affection  for  my  person,  of 
evotion  to  my  interest,  and  of  zeal  in 
my  cause,  which  appears  to  issue  from 
their  hearts,  has  made  a deep  impres- 
sion upon  my  own.  In  the  feeling  man- 
ner in  which  they  mention  her  for  whom 
the  invisible  sigh  of  grief  will  never 
cease  in  my  maternal  breast,  I cannot 
be  insensible  to  the  homage  which  they 
pay  to  her  memory,  and  to  the  solace 
which  they  offer  to  my  regrets. 

“ It  is  now  seven  years  since  I re- 
ceived an  address  from  the  inhabitant 
householders  of  Westminster,  in  which 
they  congratulated  me  upon  my  escape 
from  what  they  truly  described  as  a 
nefarious  conspiracy  against  itiy  honour 
and  my  life.  Upon  that  occasion  my 
character  was  exonerated  from  the  load 
of  calumny  with  which  it  had  been  op- 
pressed, though  my  conduct  had  un- 
dergone only  an  cx*parte  examination, 
and  though  I had  no  means  of  facing 
my  accusers,  or  of  being  heard  in  my 
defence. 

“ The  people  of  England  then,  al- 
most universally,  expressed  their  ap- 
probation of  what  they  considered  as 
the  triumph  of  rectitude  tnd  innocence 
over  perfidy  and  injustice.  From  that 
hour  to  the  present,  I have  been  the 
victim  of  a similar  conspiracy,  which 
has  been  incited  by  the  same  motives, 
and  prosecuted  with  the  same  views, 
though  with  increased  violence,  and 
with  aggravated  malignity.  New  and 
more  appalling  efforts  have  been  made 
to  destroy  that  character  which  had 
resisted  so  many  former  attempts  ; but 
I rejoice  that  I now  find,  as  1 at  that 
time  found,  the  people  of  Westminster 
uninfluenced  by  the  powerful  machina- 
tions of  my  enemies,  and  animated  by 
the  same  sentiment  which  they  then 
expressed,  that  every  subject,  until  con- 
victed of  guilt,  hud  an  undoubted  right 
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to  retain  the  reputation,  the  rights,  and 
immunities  of  innocence. 

“ In  the  present  perilous  crisis  of  my 
fate,  1 am  supported  by  that  courage 
which  arises  from  the  consciousness  of 
rectitude  ; and  I feel  that  the  English 
people  will  never  suffer  an  injured 
Queen  to  appeal  in  vain  either  to  their 
justice  or  to  their  humanity.  I am 
convinced  that  in  this  land  of  liberty 
no  oppression  can  be  practised,  and 
that  to  be  upright  is  to  be  secure. 

•*  In  the  warm  desire  which  the  peo- 
ple of  Westminster  have  expressed  for 
the  conservation  of  my  honour,  they 
have  exhibited  a striking  testimony  of 
their  loyalty  to  the  King  ; for  the  ho- 
nour of  his  Majesty  must  for  ever  be 
identified  with  that  of  his  Queen. 

“ My  first  wish  is  to  prove,  that  my 
character  has,been  unjustly  traduced  5 
my  next  is  to  terminate  my  days  among 
the  high-minded  people  of  this  coun- 
try, to  whose  affectionate  sympathy 
I am  at  present  indebted  for  so  much 
of  the  cheerfulness  which  I feel,  and  of 
the  support  which  I possess,  under  the 
pressure  of  such  complicated  wrongs, 
and  such  accumulated  persecutions.* * 

BY  T«E  KING. 

A Proclamation  for  adjourning  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  Coronation  of  his  Ma- 
jesty. 

“ G.  R. — Whereasby  our  royal  Pro- 
clamation, bearing  date  the  6th  of  May 
last,  we  did  (amongst  other  things) 
publish  and  declare  our  royal  intention 
to  celebrate  the  solemnity  of  our  royal 
Coronation,  upon  Tuesday,  the  1st  day 
of  August  next,  at  our  palace,  at  West- 
minster ; and  whereas  for  divers  weigh- 
ty reasons,  us  thereunto  moving,  we 
have  thought  fit  to  adjourn  the  said  so- 
lemnity until  our  royal  will  and  plea- 
sure shall  be  further  signified  thereon, 
we  do  by  this  our  royal  proclamation 
give  notice  thereof ; and  we  do  hereby 
further  signify  to  all  our  loving  sub- 
jects whom  it  may  concern,  that  all 


[July. 

persons  of  what  quality  or  rank  soever 
they  be,  who  either  upon  our  letters  to 
them  directed,  or  by  reason  of  their  of- 
fices, or  tenures,  or  otherwise,  are  to 
do  any  service  at  the  time  of  such  co- 
ronation, are  discharged  from  their  at- 
tendance, on  Tuesday,  the  1st  day  of 
August  next. 

Given  at  our  court  at  Carlton-house, 
this  12th  day  of  July  1820,  and  in  the 
first  year  of  our  reign. 

GOD  SAVE  THE  KING. 

Galway,  July  17. — It  is  our  pain- 
ful duty  this  day  to  advert  to  the  per- 
petration of  a most  malignant  and  atro- 
cious outrage  on  an  officer’s  party  of 
the  49th  regiment,  by  a numerous  body 
of  armed  peasantry,  on  the  night  of 
Friday  the  7th  inst.  at  the  Glebe-house 
of  Clonfert,  in  this  county.  This  of- 
fence exeeeds  in  enormity  any  of  those 
lately  committed.  The  sentinel  on  his 
post  was  assailed  by  those  miscreants, 
and  knocked  down  by  a stone,  on  which 
they  deprived  him  of  his  arms  and  am- 
munition. He  lay  insensible  for  some 
time  from  the  effects  of  the  blows  in- 
flicted on  him.  They  then  attempted 
to  force  open  the  yard-gate  of  the 
house  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the 
military,  but  were  repulsed  ; on  which 
they  renewed  their  assault  on  the  sen- 
tinel, by  placing  a rope  round  his  neck, 
with  the  intention,  as  they  intimated, 
of  hanging  him  on  a tree  adjacent  to 
the  place,  as  an  example  to  the  corps 
to  which  he  belonged.  This  menace 
they,  however,  dispensed  with  putting 
into  execution,  but  tendered  an  oath 
to  him?and  on  his  having  resolutely  de- 
clined taking  it,  a blunderbuss  was  dis- 
charged at  him,  the  contents  of  which 
lodged  in  his  left  arm.  The  poor  fellow’s 
arm,  we  understand,  having  threatened 
a mortification,  it  was  deemed  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  have  it  amputa- 
ted. He  sustained  serious  other  da- 
mage from  the  blows  he  received  ; and 
we  cannot  too  much  admire  the  cou- 
rage evinced  by  him  in  having  resisted 
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taking  the  oath,  notwithstanding  the 
intimidation  made  use  of  by  these  delu- 
ded wretches  to  induce  him  to  do  so. 

By  a return  to  parliament,  from  the 
Horse-guards,  of  the  number  of  officers 
who  have  been  appointed  from  the  half- 
pay to  full-pay,  upon  vacancies  in  the 
army,  and  not  by  exchange,  since  the 
31st  of  December,  1815,  it  appears 
that  the  total  numbers  are  as  follow  : 
Colonels,  . 12  Ensigns,  . ' 5* 

Lieut.-colonels,  33  Paymasters,  1 1 
Majors,  . 11  Surgeons,  . 26 

Captains,  . 48  Assistant-sur* 

Lieutenants,  157  geons,  59 
By  a similar  return,  it  appears  that 
the  number  of  gentlemen  who  have  been 
appointed  to  commissions  in  regiments 
of  cavalry  and  infantry  of  the  line,  from 
the  26th  January,  1819,  to  25th  Jan- 
uary, 1820,  has  been  182.  Of  these, 
40  were  gentlemen  cadets  from  the 
Royal  Military  College,  of  whom  nine 
obtained  their  appointment  by  pur- 
chase, and  31  without  purchase.  Of 
the  remaining  142,  there  were  69  by 
purchase,  and  73  without  purchase. 

The  following  return  has  also  been 
made  of  the  number  of  gentlemen  who 
have  been  appointed  to  commissions  in 
the  line  since  the  14th  of  March,  1819, 
and  who  have  subsequently  been  placed 
upon  half-pay  : — 

Purchasers  of  half-pay  commis- 
sions, vacant  at  the  period  of 
the  reduction  of  the  corps,  or 
its  establishment,  ...  5 

Riding-masters  of  cavalry,  to 
make  them  eligible  as  such, 
they  having  been  non-commis- 
sioned officers  of  cavalry,  . 2 

At  his  own  request,  he  having 
affairs  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence, which  prevented  his 
embarking  forthe  East  Indies, 

At  his  own  request,  for  the  re- 
storation of  his  health,  and  the 
prosecution  of  his  studies,  I 

An  old  quarter-master,  for  the 


purpose  of  appointing  an  effi- 
cient successor,  as  such,  at  the 
earnest  recommendation  of 
General  Sir  Robert  Brown- 
rigg,  Bart.  G.C.B.  and  Com- 
mander of  the  forces  at  Cey- 
lon, . • . . • .1 

EXECUTION  OF  NESBETT. 

Maidstone , Monday , July  31. 
This  wretched  criminal  surrendered 
his  life  to-day  to  the  outraged  laws  of 
his  country. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know,  that  in  the- 
interval  which  elapsed  between  his  con- 
demnation and  his  execution,  a consi- 
derable change  took  place  in  his  frame? 
of  mind  and  general  deportment.  On 
leaving  the  court  on  Friday  last,  after 
receiving  sentence,  he  evinced  the  same? 
levity,  the  same  hardened  ferocity  of 
disposition,  that  had  marked  his  con- 
duct during  his  confinement  before  the 
trial.  So  insensible  was  he  of  his  aw- 
ful situation,  that  on  being  placed  in 
the  cart  which  was  to  convey  him  back 
from  the  court-house  to  the  gaol,  feel- 
ing himself  annoyed  by  the  gaze  of 
the  spectators,  he  exclaimed  in  a pee- 
vish and  surly  tone  of  voice  to  the 
turnkey  who  had  charge  of  the  cart, 
“ Drive  away  like  hell,  and  let’s  get 
out  of  this  as  quickly  as  possible  l” 
But  when  replaced  in  his  cell,  and  al- 
lowed an  opportunity  of  reflecting 
quietly  on  his  fate,  he  found  it  impos- 
sible to  retain  that  indifference  which 
he  had  hitherto  assumed.  He  became 
restless  and  agitated,  but  still  he  evin- 
ced no  symptoms  of  contrition.  He 
had  called  for  a pipe  of  tobacco,  and, 
on  a refusal,  he  repeated  the  request 
in  so  urgent  a manner,  that  the  suspi- 
cions of  his  attendants  were  aroused. 
They  accordingly  began  to  examine 
the  cell  in  the  first  place,  and  in  one  of 
the  comers  they  discovered  the  handle 
of  the  sauce-pan  in  which  his  victuals 
were  usually  brought  to  him.  The 
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tin  tube  forming  the  handle  of  the 
pan  had  been  taken  off,  and  was  per- 
forated near  the  lower  end ; and  this 
instrument  was  immediately  suspected 
to  have  been  constructed  by  the  pri- 
soner as  a rude  though  certainly  an  in- 
genious, substitute  for  a pistol.  His 
person  was  instantly  searched,  when 
ne  thrust  into  the  handof  the  turnkeys 
quantity  of  gunpowder,  wrapped  up  in 
a paper,  and  a couple  of  marbles,  which 
had  been  intended  to  supply  the  place 
of  bullets.  Various  conjectures  have 
been  made  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
he  was  supplied  with  the  powder  and 
marbles  ; a very  general  suspicion,  at- 
taches to  his  mother,  who  had  seen 
him  a short  time  previous  to  his  trial. 
It  is  most  probable,  however,  that  the 
articles  were  conveyed  to  him  by  some 
person  in  the  court,  while  he  stood  in 
the  dock.  Those  who  have  had  the 
best  means  of  knowing  the  character 
of  the  parties  certainly  favour  the  for- 
mer supposition  ; and  if  outward  ap- 
pearances formed  a just  criterion  of 
moral  character,  one  would  be  justified 
in  concluding  that  the  mother  was  a 
person  capable  of  such  an  act.  She  is 
a woman  of  almost  gigantic  tallness  ; 
of  a perfectly  upright  figure,  though 
apparently  more  than  70  years  of  age  ; 
her  features  are  sharp,  haggard,  and 
of  a peculiarly  unamiable  expression. 
Upon  the  whole,  her  appearance  ir- 
resistibly forces  on  the  mind  the  por- 
trait which  the  author  of  Guy  Man - 
tiering  has  drawn  of  that  wild  and  al- 
most supernatural  being  Meg  Merri - 
lees . 

In  consequence  of  this  attempt  to 
destroy  himself,  Nesbett  was  stripped 
of  the  dress  which  he  had  hitherto 
worn,  with  the  exception  of  his  shirt 
and  stockings  ; and  on  being  conveyed 
on  the  same  evening  to  the  condemn- 
ed cell,  he  was  furnished  with  a prison 
dress,  and  heavily  ironed.  During 
Friday  night  he  was  extremely  agita- 


ted, and  was  unable  to  sleep-  la 
state  he  continued  daring  Ssturcs. 
and  the  greater  part  of  Sunday.  E? 
joined  in  prayer  with  the  Rev.  It 
Harker,  the  chaplain  of  the  gaol,  si 
professed  to  be  sincere  in  his  devctiasc 
but  still  he  persisted  in  denying  0* 
he  committed  the  murder  for  whki 
he  was  to  suffer.  About  six  o’ckd 
on  Sunday  evening  his  wife  and  chi 
dren  arrived  from  Woolwich  to  ok 
leave  of  him.  The  interview  was  da- 
tressing  beyond  description,  and  a 
this  occasion  he  evinced  a greater  de- 
gree of  feeling  than  be  had  previomK 
shewn.  He  wept  ranch  on  embracbg 
them  ; and  when  his  wife  implored  hm 
not  to  die  with  a falsehood  on  his  lip^ 
he  promised  to  reveal  the  whole  of  fc; 
guilt  before  he  died.  His  family  cob- 
sists  of  four  daughters  and  two  sons ; 
the  eldest  about  18  years*  and  & 
youngest  only  16  months  old. 

After  his  family  had  taken  leave  d 
him,  he  made  a full  confession  of  ki 

guilt.  Some  of  the  particulars  whkk 
e communicated  are  said  to  be  very 
important,  and  the  whole  of  his  state- 
ment is,  for  the  present,  kept  strictly 
secret.  Various  rumours  are,  of  course, 
in  circulation  respecting  the  nature  c f 
his  confession,  to  which  it  would  be 
equally  improper  to  give  publicity, 
whether  they  be  ill  or  well  founded. 

After  his  mind  had  been  disburden- 
ed of  the  load  of  guilt  which  had  press- 
ed so  heavily  on  it,  he  became  more 
composed,  and  joined  in  the  exercise? 
of  devotion  with  more  fixed  attention 
* and  apparently  with  a greater  degree 
of  intelligence,  than  he  had  hitherto 
evinced.  On  Sunday  night  he  slept  for 
more  than  two  hours  ; and  this  mors- 
ing  he  was  more  tranquil  than  usual 
The  Rev.  Mr  Harker,  whose  humane 
exertions  in  administering  to  him  the 
consolations  of  religion  have  all  along 
been  unremitted,  attended  him  at  six 
o’clock,  and  remained  with  him  till 
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eight.  He  returned  again  at  nine 
o'clock,  to  assist  him  in  preparing  for 
the  last  awful  trial  of  his  fortitude. 

At  a quarter  past  eleven  the  unhap- 
py culprit  was  placed  in  a waggon,  to 
be  drawn  to  the  place  of  execution,  on 
Pennenden-heath,  about  a mile  from 
Maidstone  gaol.  The  procession  mo- 
ved slowly  towards  the  heath,  the  cri- 
minal frequently  turning  up  his  eyes  to 
heaven  and  ejaculating,  “ O Lord,  have 
mercy  upon  me  ! Christ,  have  mercy 
upon  me !”  About  100  yards  from 
the  prison-gate,  his  mother  caught  his 
eye  in  the  crowd.  He  did  not  appear 
to  be  much  moved  at  seeing  her,  but 
bent  his  head  towards  one  of  the  offi- 
cers who  sat  before  him,  and  said, 
4<  Mind,  tell  Mr  Bowen  to  do  some- 
thing for  my  family.”  The  proces- 
sion arrived  at  the  place  of  execution 
about  ten  minutes  before  12,  and  the 
waggon  was  drawn  up  along  the  side 
of  the  scaffold.  The  chaplain  then 
joined  the  criminal  in  prayer,  and  the 
stillest  silence  pervaded  the  immense 
crowd,  who  stood  uncovered  while  the 
service  was  reading.  The  criminal,  who 
had  knelt  down  by  Mr  Harker's  side, 
joined  in  the  prayers  with  as  much  fer- 
vour as  his  agitation  would  permit. 

About  five  minutes  after  12  o’clock 
the  fatal  signal  was  given.  He  did 
not  seem  to  suffer  more  than  one  mi- 
nute. The  body,  after  hanging  the 
usual  time,  was  cut  down,  and  convey- 
ed in  a shell  to  Messrs  Day  and  Wat- 
man’8,  to  be  anatomized,  pursuant  to 
his  sentence. 

Previously  to  his  trial,  Nesbett  had 
prepared  the  following  declaration,  in 
his  own  hand-writing,  to  be  delivered 
to  Mr  Hay,  the  barrack-master  of 
Woolwich : — 

“ Maidstone , the  2Uh  July,  1820. 

“ This  is  the  truth,  as  I have  God 
to  meet  in  the  next  world,  let  me  Be 
Gilty  or  Not,  no  one  of  my  family, 
father  or  mother,  wife  or  Childern  or 
any  Raltion  of  mine,  knows  whether 


I am  Gilty  or  Not  of  the  Crime  that 
is  laid  to  my  Charge,  that  is  the  mour- 
der  of  Mr  Parker  and  his  House  keepr, 
or  any  other  part  of  that  Crime  that 
is  laid  to  my  Charge,  or  any  other 
Crime  that  is  laid  to  me,  as  God  has 
my  soul  in  his  Charge  this  Day  to  try 
my  Gilt  that  is  the  truth,  and  1 hope 
no  one  will  Cast  it  up  to  my  wife  or 
Childer,  for  the  Do  not  Deservit.  I 
sine  this  to  be  truth, 

“ James  Nesbet.” 


AUGUST. 

The  Rev.  William  Gillespie,  mini- 
ster of  Kells,  has  published  a discourse, 
under  circumstances  that  may  well  be 
deemed  extraordinary.  This  reverend 
gentleman  has  for  some  years  acted  as 
chaplain  to  the  Stewartry  Yeomanry, 
and  on  Sunday  the  30th  July,  he 
preached  before  the  corps,  which  was 
then  assembled  at  Kirkcudbright,  one 
of  the  most  loyal  and  patriotic  dis- 
courses ever  delivered  from  a pulpit. 
In  his  prayer,  however,  after  many  pe- 
titions in  behalf  of  his  Majesty,  he 
added  the  words,  u Bless  also  the 
Queen  and  for  this  he  was  placed  un- 
der military  arrest  hy  his  commanding 
officer.  Colonel  Gordon,  who  is  also 
Sheriff  of  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcud- 
bright. This  proceeding  excited  a 
strong  feeling  of  surprise — particular- 
ly among  the  members  of  the  Presby- 
tery of  Kirkcudbright,  who  are  no 
strangers  to  the  soundness  of  Mr  Gil- 
lespie’s political  principles,  and  who 
are  themselves  in  the  general  practice 
of  praying  for  her  Majesty. 

Another  singular  circumstance,  with 
which  the  above  mentioned  proceed- 
ing  appears  connected,  took  place  on 
the  16th  July.  The  parish  of  Cross- 
michael  being  vaccant,  the  Rev.  Mr 
Jeffrey  of  Girthon  was  on  that  day  ap- 
pointed to  preach  ; and  on  that  occa- 
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sion,  as  was  his  constant  practice,  he 
prayed  for  the  Queen.  Sir  Alexan- 
der Gordon,  Stewart-Depute,  and  his 
son,  Mr  James  Gordon,  Sheriff  of  the 
Stewartry,  were  present,  and,  after  ser- 
vice, requested  Mr  Jeffrey  to  convene 
a meeting  of  the  kirk-session,  which 
he  did  accordingly  ; when  Mr  James 
Gordon  proposed  a resolution  that  no 
minister  appointed  to  preach  in  that 
parish,  during  the  vacancy,  should 
pray  in  express  words  for  the  Queen. 
Sir  Alexander  Gordon  and  Mr  Jeffrey 
being  the  only  persons  present,  besides 
the  mover,  the  resolution  was  of  course 
carried  \ Mr  Jeffrey  protesting,  and 
appealing  to  the  Presbytery. 

The  Presbytery,  on  the  2d  August, 
ordered  the  resolution  in  question  to 
be  erased  from  the  session  book  of 
Crossmichael.  At  the  same  time  they 
took  into  consideration  the  case  of  Mr 
Gillespie’s  arrest  by  Colonel  Gordon 
for  praying  for  the  Queen,  when  they 
unanimously  agreed  that  the  chaplain 
of  the  corps  had  done  nothing  to  merit 
such  treatment,  and  came  to  the  reso- 
lution of  laying  the  commandant's  con- 
duct before  the  nex-t  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

However,  on  the  6th  instant.  Sir 
Alexander  Gordon  and  his  son  appear- 
ed at  the  bar  of  the  Presbytery,  and 
having  there  stated,  that,  in  obedience 
to  the  judgment  of  the  Presbytery  of 
the  2d  of  August,  they  had  erased 
from  the  records  of  the  kirk-session 
the  minute  in  which  the  obnoxious  re- 
solution in  question  was  contained, 
and  declared  that  they  had  no  inten- 
tion of  infringing  on  the  rights  of  the 
church,  however  in  appearance  they 
had  seemed  to  do  so,  and  in  the  am- 
plest manner  apologized  for  their  con- 
duct, the  Presbytery  were  pleased  to 
accept  their  apology,  and  agreed  to 
ai&t  all  further  procedure  in  the  busi- 
ness. 

—The  John  transport  has  arrived  at 
Portsmouth  from  the  Cape  of  Good 


Hope.  The  John  took  out  GOO  set- 
tlers for  Algoa-bay,  principally  froir 
Lancashire.  The  passengers  were  se- 
verely attacked  with  the  measles  cz 
the  voyage  out,  but,  from  the  gre x 
attention  paid  them,  they  soon  recover- 
ed from  its  effects. 

By  the  John  the  following  ietter-has 
been  received  from  one  of  the  settlen 
who  went  out 

44  My  Dear  Friend, — Accept  a hur- 
ried statement  of  our  situation,  as  fir 
as  I have  experienced  it.  We  arrived 
at  Algoa-bay,  after  a tedious  passagt 
from  England,  during  which  we  expe- 
rienced  sufficient  proofs  of  the  very  ex- 
cellent arrangements  of  the  govern- 
ment for  our  comfort.  I have  been  up 
the  country  as  far  as  Graham’s  town, 
and  a more  delightful  one  eannot  be 
expressed.  The  first  landing  at  Algoa- 
bay  is  a little  unpleasant,  occasioned 
by  a continual  surf ; but,  once  landed, 
your  greatest  difficulty  is  over.  You 
then  apply  to  the  proper  officer,  who 
has  a surveyed  government  plan  be- 
fore him  of  the  intended  settlement, 
marked  out  in  lots,  of  from  100  to 
10,000  acres.  Especial  care  is  taken 
that  every  lot  has  a good  spring  of  wa- 
ter, and  well  wooded.  You  are  then 
asked  the  number  of  followers  you 
have,  each  being  allowed  100  acres.— 
This  being  ascertained,  the  quantity 
of  land  you  want  is  sought  for  on  the 
government  map,  without  any  partial- 
ity. An  authority  is  then  given  you 
to  take  possession.  Too  much  praise 
cannot  be  given  to  the  governor  for 
those  arrangements.  If  you  have  no: 
brought  waggons,  they  can  be  pro- 
cured of  the  boors,  with  a team  of  ox- 
en, and  off  you  set.  The  settlement  is 
about  190  miles  from  the  6ea.  You 
pass  a good  Dutch  farm  every  15  or 
20  miles.  The  government  sell  you 
a good  tent  for  two  guineas,  which 
you  set  up  every  night,  make  a bla- 
zing fire,  and,  surrounded  by  your 
team,  sleep  in  the  greatest  safety.  We 
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found  on  our  arrival  many  respectable 
families  already  housed.  One  gentle- 
man, who  brought  out  an  iron  roof, 
was  housed  with  all  his  family,  in  three 
days  and  nights,  by  lodging  his  roof 
on  stump9  of  trees,  plastering  up  the 
sides,  and  giving  it  a good  white-wash- 
ing,  which  had  a most  comfortable 
and  novel  effect.  The  climate  here  is 
so  good,  that  you  have  four  crops  a- 
year.  By  way  of  experiment  we  plant- 
ed some  potatoes  just  after  a rain,  and 
they  appeared  in  three  days.  The 
road  up  to  the  settlement  is  very  good, 
and  excellent  pasturage  everywhere  for 
your  cattle  5 plenty  of  water  and  tim- 
ber. Tell  Tom  to  be  sure  to  bring  out 
a waggon ; as  also  some  vine  slips  of 
the  best  kind,  which  are  scarce.  To- 
bacco will  grow  here  very  well.  About 
3000  of  us  have  arrived.” 

30th. — Glasgow. — The  sentence 
against  James  WiUon  was  this  day 
carried  into  execution.  The  Magis- 
trates entered  the  Court-hall  a few  mi- 
nutes before  two  o'clock.  Some  mi- 
nutes after  Wilson  entered  the  hall.— 
His  arms  were  pinioned,  and  he  was 
dressed  in  white,  edged  with  black. — 
An  address  was  delivered  by  the  Rev. 
Mr  Ewing,  and  Dr  Dewar  prayed. 
At  three  o clock,  the  prisoner  was  con- 
ducted to  the  south  side  of  the  jail. 
He,  along  with  the  person  who  was  to 
decapitate,  was  placed  in  a hurdle,  and 
drawn  to  the  steps  leading  to  the  drop. 
As  soon  as  Wilson  ascended  the  drop, 
the  crowd  cheered  him,  crying  “ Mur- 
der, murder!”  Not  more  than  three  mi- 
nutes elapsed  from  the  time  Wilson 
entered  the  hurdle  until  the  drop  fell. 
He  died  with  difficulty,  and  after  he 
had  hung  about  twenty  minutes,  blood 
was  seen  on  the  cap,  opposite  the  ears. 

At  twenty-five  minutes  past  three 
o’clock,  the  body  was  placed  in  a posi- 
tion for  having  the  operation  of  deca- 
pitation performed.  An  awful  pause 
now  ensued  ; but  at  length  the  person 
who  was  to  decapitate  ascended  the 
VOL.  XIII.  PART  II. 


steps.  He  was  low  in  stature,  and  ap- 
parently young.  He  was  masked  ; had 
on  a hairy  cap,  and  a large  black  cloak. 
He  carried  in  his  left  hand  an  axe,  with 
a circular  edge.  He  was  greeted  with 
hisses  and  yells.  He  proceeded  in  the 
calmest  manner  to  the  body,  and  felt 
the  neck.  He  deliberately  lifted  the 
instrument,  and  with  one  blow  sepa- 
rated the  head  from  the  body.  He  in- 
stantly lifted  up  the  head  with  both 
hands,  and  held  it  up  to  the  crowd. 
The  features  were  pale  and  ghastly, 
and  the  blood  fell  in  streams.  The 
expression  of  horror  from  the  crowd 
was  so  loud,  that  it  could  not  be  known 
that  the  decapitator  said  any  thing 
when  he  exhibited  the  head.  That 
part  of  the  sentence  which  related  to 
quartering,  was  remitted  by  order  of 
his  Majesty's  government. 

The  crowd,  which  was  immensely 
large,  dispersed  peaceably. 

Wilson  was  an  old  man.  He  was 
greyhaired,  and  was  partly  bald.  He 
moved  more  like  a machine  than  a hu- 
man being,  and  appeared  to  be  com- 
pletely passive.  His  character  was 
that  of  a weak-minded  man,  more  fond 
of  shooting  game  than  following  his 
trade.  Great  exertion  was  used  to  ob- 
tain the  royal  clemency,  to  which  he 
had  been  recommended. 


SEPTEMBER, 

7th. — A public  meeting  was  held 
yesterday,  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  report 
of  the  committee  appointed  to  regulate 
the  subscriptions  for  presenting  to  her 
Majesty  a service  of  plate. 

The  room  was  numerously  filled 
with  well-dressed  ladies  and  gentlemen 
by  two  o’clock,  at  which  hour  Sir  (?. 
Noel  and  the  other  gentlemen  who 
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formed  the  committee,  entered  it  amid 
the  acclamations  of  the  company  as- 
sembled. 

Sir  G.  Noel  was  in  the  chair. 

Mr  C.  Pearson  read  the  report, 
which  was  of  considerable  length.  It 
stated  that  the  framers  of  it  had  as- 
sembled  on  the  23d  of  August  last,  at 
the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  and 
had  then  passed  several  resolutions, 
which  it  recited,  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  a subscription  to  procure  for 
her  Majesty  a service  of  plate  suited  to 
her  rank  as  Queen  of  England,  and  to 
the  generous  feelings  which  the  people 
felt  towards  her;  that  they  had  request- 
ed Mr  Alderman  Wood  to  act  as  their 
treasurer,  and  Mr  C.  Pearson  as  their 
secretary,  which  those  gentlemen  had 
undertaken  to  do  ; that,  though  their 
numbers  had  originally  consisted  of  only 
20  members,  it  now  consisted  of  80 ; 
that  the  subscription  was  not  to  be 
confined  to  the  inhabitants  of  England 
only,  but  was'to  be  extended  to  those 
of  Ireland  and  Scotland.  (Cheers.) 
Well  knowing  the  influence  of  vir- 
tuous women  upon  society,  they  in- 
vited the  ladies  to  co-operate  with 
them  in  their  designs  ; that  no  person 
"was  permitted  to  subscribe  more  than 
Is.  in  order  to  give  all  classes  of  the 
community  an  opportunity  of  evincing 
their  respect  to  her  Majesty  ; and  that 
those  who  were  able  to  subscribe  more 
were  desired  to  recollect  that  they  had 
servants  and  children,  who  by  their  li- 
berality might  be  enabled  to  add  their 
mite  to  those  of  their  fellow-country- 
men. This  report  was  then  approved  ; 
after  which  Messrs  Const,  Clarke, 
Thelwall,  Bowie,  Woolier,  and  Flani- 
gan, then  proposed  several  resolutions, 
tending  to  promote  the  object  for  which 
the  meeting  was  called  ; after  which, 
Mr  Murphy  proposed  that  the  fol- 
lowing noblemen  and  gentlemen  be  re- 
quested to  accept  the  office  of  trustees 
for  the  purpose  of  this  subscription, 
and  that  the  committee  be  empowered 
to  add  to  their  numbers.  The  names 


of  the  gentlemen  proposed  were 
low  : — Sir  G.  Noel,  M.  P. ; Ddse* 
Leinster  ; Earl  of  Oxford ; M-  W* 
Esq.  M.  P.  ; Hon.  D.  Kmcaird;? 
Moore,  Esq.  M.  P. ; J.  Hume,  £4 
M.  P. ; Aid.  Thorp;  Aid.  Wakb*Hr 
Major  J.  Williams  ; Lord  W.  Tb 
gerald,  M.  P.  ; Gen.  Sir  R.  Wasa 
M.  P. ; Sir  F.  Burdett,  M.  P. ; 

C.  Hobhouse,  Esq.  M.  P.  ; Ch.  Di- 
vert, Esq.  M.  P ; Ed.  Ellice,  £&  ! 
M.  P. ; Sir  J.  Newport,  M.  P.;  si 
H.  Parnell,  M.  P. — The  motion  mi 
put  and  carried  unanimously. 

Thanks  were  then  moved  and  cr 
ried  to  Alderman  Wood,  and  aba  ; 
Mr  C.  Pearson,  the  Rev.  R.  Hit? 
and  Dr.  Gilchrist,  for  their  exertec 
in  behalf  of  the  object  of  this  meetic: 

8th. — Stirling. — Execctj©*  c* 
Hardie  and  Baird. — During  hr 
night  the  usual  apparatus  waserectecr 
front  of  the  stair  leading  to  the  Tew 
house,  and  in  the  morning  exhib^ 
two  decently  ornamented  coffins  or  ifc 
platform,  with  a dark-coloured  wood- 
en  block. 

About  12  o’clock  two  troops  eftk 
Dragoon  Guards  entered  the  espb 
nade  before  the  Castle,  and  formed ; 
wide  semicircle  in  front  of  the  dn*- 
bridge.  Within  this  a party  of  tk 
13th  foot  drew  up.  The  crowd  cd 
lected  on  the  esplanade  was  i neons: ir 
able.  At  a quarter  to  one  o’clock  tk 
Sheriff  and  Magistrates  left  the  To* 
hall  in  procession,  and  walked  to  u 
Castle  to  receive  the  prisoners.  I* 
mediately  on  their  arrival  the  gates 
the  Castle  were  thrown  open,  and  Bar 
and  Hardie  appeared,  attended  byb 
authorities  of  the  garrison  and  thee# 
bibbed  clergymen  of  the  town.  Br 
looked  pale  and  thoughtful ; Hard- 
countenance  did  not  seem  much  ritr 
ed.  With  astonishing  calmness  thr 
bade  an  affectionate  farewell  to  the  cf* 
ficers  of  the  corps  in  the  Castle, 
expressed  warmly  their  gratitude  w 
the  indulgence  they  had  experience' 
during  their  confinement.  Tbeybri 
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reyed  the  ignominious  preparation 
tlieir  removal  with  dignity,  and 
*e  Icindly  assisted  to  their  seat  on 
Hurdle  by  the  clergymen.  The 
dsman  in  the  mask,  who  decapita- 
Wilson  at  Glasgow,  took  his  seat 
the  Hurdle  opposite  the  two  victims, 
b His  hatchet  resting  on  his  thigh, 
he  entered,  a slight  expression  of 
\tetnpt  marked  the  features  of  Har- 
. Baird  was  busy  with  a Bible,  and 
>k.e  a few  words  to  the  clergyman 
x.t  Him.  The  cavalcade  began  to 
>ve  down  the  esplanade,  and  the  pri- 
aers  united  in  singing  a psalm  till 
ey  reached  the  bottom  of  the  scaf- 
ld.  Hardie  stepped  out  of  the  hur- 
e,  and  looked  up  to  the  dfop  with- 
it  the  slightest  trace  of  discomposure, 
hey  walked  into  the  court-room,  each 
‘sting  on  the  arm  of  a clergyman.— 
ifith  great  apparent  earnestness  they 
>ined  in  the  religious  devotions,  which 
isted  till  twenty-five  minutes  past  two, 
*heu  their  arms  were  bound,  and  they 
talked  with  a firm  step  and  elevated 
lien  to  the  drop.  They  were  follow- 
d by  the  civil  authorities  and  the  cler- 
ymen.  Baird  advanced  to  the  railing, 
nd  bowed  gracefully ; a smile  was  on 
lis  countenance,  and  he  expressed  a 
vish  to  be  heard.  Silence  being  ob- 
:ained,  with  a loud  unfaltering  voice, 
le  recommended  to  the  understandings 
ind  lives  of  his  hearers  the  doctrines 
and  precepts  of  Christianity.  We 
caught,  “ Oh  ! I entreat  of  you,  no- 
tice your  Bibles,  and  conduct  your- 
selves soberly  ; mind  religion  at  all 
times  ; but  be  not  regardless  of  justice 
and  reason  on  every  subject.”  He 
then  maintained  his  strong  attachment 
to  the  cause  in  which  he  had  been 
merely  imprudent,  and  declared  him- 
self pure  in  his  political  purposes.  He 
rejoiced  in  the  knowledge  he  had  ob- 
tained of  a Saviour,  who  had  likewise 
suffered  innocently  ; and  spoke  grate- 
fully of  the  clerical  aid  he  had  enjoy- 
ed. During  his  addrcs3  he  gesticula- 


ted violently,  turning  round  in  all  di- 
rections. Hardie,  at  the  commence, 
ment  of  it,  sat  calmly  down  on  the 
block,  and  in  rising  up  paid  his  respects 
to  an  acquaintance  whom  he  saw  in  the 
crowd.  He  then  spoke  with  equal 
freedom,  but  less  distinctness,  and 
seemed  less  subdued  in  spirit.  His  po- 
litical conduct  appeared  uppermost  in 
his  thoughts ; and  the  crowd  could 
only  hear  him  say,  “ I die  a martyr  to 
the  cause  of  liberty,  truth,  and  jus- 
tice.” This  seemed  to  operate  like  a 
charm  on  the  hitherto  sad  multitude, 
and  wa3  greeted  by  three  vehement 
cheers.  He  was  interrupted  by  the 
cheering  and  a tap  on  the  shoulder  by  * 
the  sheriff,  to  whom  he  turned  round, 
and  replied  to  whatever  had  been  said 
te-htm.  He  then  resumed  his  address, 
changing  the  subject  to  an  expression 
of  his  religious  feelings.  The  execu- 
tioner having  prepared  Baird  during  the 
address  of  Hardie,  they  were  soon 
both  ready  to  be  launched.  Having 
both  joined  in  the  prayer  of  a clergy- 
man behind  them,  Baird  spoke  some- 
thing towards  the  spectators  through 
his  cap,  and  dropped  the  signal.  They 
died  almost  without  a struggle. 

After  hanging  half  an  hour,  Calder, 
the  sheriff’s  officer,  came  forward  and 
caught  the  bodies  alternately,  whilst 
the  hangman  cut  them  down.  They 
then  placed  them  on  the  scaffold,  and 
Calder  having  bared  the  neck  to  the 
shoulders,  cutting  open  the  coat  and 
vest,  the  decapitator  came  forward 
amid  execrations,  hisse9,  and  shouts  of 

Murder  1”  One  blow  aimed  at  the 
first  neck  he  engaged  failed  to  sever  the 
head  ; and  a second,  with  mangling, 
scarcely  effected  it.  He  held  it  up  ; it 
seemed  to  be  that  of  Hardie,  swoln 
and  livid,  but  placid.  The  blood  trin- 
kled  down  ; the  usual  proclamation  was 
feebly  pronounced,  having  to  come 
through  the  crape  mask  of  the  heads- 
man. The  cries  of  “ Butchery  1 Ruf- 
fian !”  were  general,  but  seemed  to 
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make  no  impression  on  the  operator, 
who  advanced  to  the  next,  and  was 
equally  unfortunate  in  his  odious  work. 
The  mangling  horrified  the  spectators  ; 
the  head  was  proclaimed  ; and  the  de- 
capitator  quickly  retreated,  amid  loud- 
ly expressed  disapprobation. 

To  the  credit  of  the  humanity  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  place,  very  few 
attended  the  execution.  The  crowd 
seemed  almost  entirely  composed  of 
people  from  the  country,  this  being  the 
market-day.  Females  of  any  respecta- 
bility there  seemed  none  ; and  scarcely 
any  spectators  occupied  the  neighbour- 
ing windows. 

10th. — Edinburgh. — This  after- 
noon, about  four  o'clock,  a melancholy 
occurrence  took  place  off  Portobello. 
A party  of  fifteen  persons,  including 
two  boys  (the  one  about  15,  and  the 
other  six  years  of  age)  and  a girl,  about 
15,  left  Portobello  on  a pleasure  sail  to 
Inchkeith.  On  their  return,  when 
about  a mile  and  a half  from  land,  the 
boat  suddenly  upset,  and  the  whole  of 
the  party  were  immersed  in  the  danger- 
ous element,  and,  melancholy  to  relate, 
five  persons  unfortunately  perished. — 
Those  who  did  not  immediately  sink 
clung  to  the  boat,  which  as  suddenly 
turned  over  again,  and  thus,  by  a flap 
of  the  sail,  the  strugglers  were  depri- 
ved of  their  hold,  and  in  a worse  situa- 
tion than  before.  One  person  was 
struck  so  violently  as  to  be  driven  to 
the  bottom  ; on  again  reaching  the  sur- 
face he  looked  anxiously  for  the  young- 
est boy,  who  was  under  his  care,  and 
seeing  his  leather  cap  at  a considerable 
distance,  he  swam  to  it  and  recovered 
the  child,  with  whom  he  returned  to  the 
boat,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  ano- 
ther person,  succeeded  in  replacing  him 
on  it  as  often  as  he  lost  his  hold.  That 
other  person  also  endeavoured  to  assist 
one  of  the  party  who  could  not  swim, 
(John  Haxton,)  but  who  entreated  him 
to  save  his  daughter,  in  which  the  hu- 
mane individual  succeeded.  A coal 


sloop  was  lying  nearer  to  the  shore,  s 
boat  from  which  promptly  put  off, 
with  the  assistance  of  others,  fort*- 
nately  picked  up  the  survivors.  Tar 
cause  of  the  disaster  is  not  precise^ 
known,  but  the  fact  we  understand  » 
be,  that  the  lee  side  of  the  boat  wai  al- 
most gunnel-to,  and  a bgbt  gust  d 
wind  causing  the  sail  to  dip  in  the 
ter,  it  instantly  upset. 

20th. — The  following  is  a list  a 
places  from  which  addresses  have  alrti- 
dy  been  presented  to  the  Queen,  wti 
the  numbers  (where  known)  by  whivi 
they  were  signed  : — Aldersgate  ; Al- 
ston, 200 ; Aylesbury,  500 ; Bamar: 
Castle,  600 ; Bath,  two,  one  by  ladies , 
Bethnal  Green,  700  ; Bolton,  620C 
Bridport;  Bristol,  (ladies)  11050: Bri- 
tish seamen  in  Middlesex,  5000  ; Cam- 
berwell; Castle  Donnington,520;Ca-- 
lisle  ; Clippenham  ; Clerxenwell,  2050, 
Cripplegate-without ; Derby,  4300  ; 
Dover;  Edinburgh,  (ladies)  8321; 
Exeter,  11,000,  (ladies)  9000 ; Gk- 
cester,  1700;  Gospel-church,  Portsea, 
1000;  Haddington,  150;  Halifax,  360\ 
(ladies)  3700 ; Hammersmith  ; Here- 
ford,  (young  men;)  Hexham,  700; 
High  Wycombe,  400;  Hampton  ani 
Grately,  90  ; Litchfield  ; Leicester  ci- 
litia (privates)  300;  Liverpool,  30,000; 
London  (married  ladies)  8500  ; Lui- 
low,  660;  Mary-le-bone,  7500,  (mar- 
ried ladies)  8700  ; mechanics  of  Lon- 
don, 29,500  ; Morpeth,  264  ; Newcas- 
tle-upon-Tyne, 3800  ; North  Shields, 
1250;  Nottingham,  7100;  (ladie?) 
7800;  Poole,  800;  Preston,  2300; 
Reading,  2000  ; Ross,  Sandwich,4S0; 
Shaftsbury,  Sheffield,  4600  ; (ladies 
11,000  ; Stockport,  3600 ; StSidwcC 
St  Stephens,  (by  Summerston)  400. 
Sunderland ; trades  and  artificers  ci 
Northampton,  1600 ; Wakefield,  1440; 
Whitechapel,  4000;  Worcester;  Bed 
ford  (signed  by  the  Mayor  ;)  Berwick 
upon-Tweed  (Mayor,  City,  Lor: 
Mayor,  and  Common  Council ; ) City. 
(Lord  Mayor  and  Livery  ;)  DaLkeitr 
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[Hammerman  Society ;)  Greenwich, 
f Vestry  ;)  Ilchester,  (High  Bailiff;) 
Leeds,  (ladies  ;)  Montrose,  (Provost;) 
Newbury,  (Mayor;)  Norwich,  (Al- 
dermen ;)  St  Leonard’s  parish;  Shore- 
ditch, (Churchwardens),  Westminster 
Livery,  (High  Bailiff;)  York,  (Mayor.) 


OCTOBER. 

7th. — A poor  illiterate  boy,  who 
could  not  read,  was  taken  to  Bow- 
street  Police-office,  London,  charged 
with  distributing  handbills  of  a sedi- 
tious and  treasonable  tendency,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
They  had  been  given  him,  he  said,  by 
a gentleman,  who  paid  him  a shilling, 
and  promised  to  reward  him  liberally. 
The  bills  purported  to  come  from  the 
Queen's  Plate  Committee. — Mr  Pear- 
son attended,  and  said  that  he  believed 
what  the  prisoner  had  stated  was  true, 
and  that  he  had  been  in  pursuit  of  the 
said  gentleman  these  three  days,  and 
begged  that  the  matter  might  stand 
over  till  next  day.  On  Sunday  Mr 
Pearson,  with  a Bow-street  officer, 
traced  the  gentleman  (named  Frank- 
lin or  Fletcher)  to  his  residence  near 
London,  and  brought  him  a prisoner 
to  the  office,  from  which  he  was  allow- 
ed by  the  Magistrate,  Sir  R.  Baker, 
to  depart  without  bail,  upon  an  assu- 
rance of  another  gentleman,  Mr  Wil- 
liams, that  he  was  a respectable  man, 
and  would  attend  to  answer  the  charge 
on  Monday.  Mr  Franklin,  however, 
failed  to  appear;  and  upon  sending  to 
his  house,  it  appeared  that  he  had  fled 
through  the  night.  Mr  Pearson  then 
boldly  stated  that  this  gentleman  was 
a man  of  independent  foitune,  and  had 
a son  an  officer  in  the  Guards  ; that  he 
had  gone  on  in  this  course  of  distri- 
buting, at  great  expcnce  and  trouble, 
seditious  and  treasonable  placards  gra- 


tuitously, by  hundreds  of  thousands, 
for  a period  of  three  years,  which  pla- 
cards had  been  imputed  to  the  dis- 
affection of  the  people ; and  that  he 
had  done  all  this  under  the  protection, 
and  by  the  authority  of  government. 
Mr  Pearson  said  he  had  evidence  to 
prove  these  charges,  and  obtained  a 
warrant  to  apprehend  Mr  Frauklin.— 
He  afterwards  applied  to  Lord  Sid- 
mouth,  to  exert  the  authority  of  his 
department,  to  prevent  the  delinquent 
from  escaping  from  the  country  ; but 
his  Lordship,  after  examining  into  the 
matter,  replied  that  he  saw  no  reason 
for  his  interference.  It  has  since  been 
learned,  that  Franklin  has  fled  to 
France  ; and  Mr  Pearson,  with  Vick- 
ery, the  Bow-street  officer,  have  gone 
there  in  pursuit. 

9th. — This  being  the  day  appointed 
by  her  Majesty  the  Queen  for  the  re- 
ception of  a number  of  addresses,  the . 
road  from  Hyde-park  corner  to  Ham- 
mersmith was  at  an  early  hour  throng- 
ed by  vast  bodies  of  persons,  who  were 
on  their  way  to  Brandenburgh-house  to 
pay  their  homage  to  the  Queen.  At 
twelve  o’clock  upwards  of  200  car- 
riages, some  with  six  horses,  and  the 
greater  part  with  four,  the  postillions 
fancifully  dressed,  had  passed  Hy de- 
park-corner, filled  by  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, deputed  from  several  parts  of 
the  metropolis  and  the  country  to  pre- 
sent to  the  Queen  addresses  of  congra- 
tulation. 

The  following  were  the  addresses 
presented  by  appointment  to  her  Ma- 
jesty yesterday  ; — Froih  Ely-place  Li- 
berty, Holborn,  Croydon,  Wands- 
worth, St  Ann’s  (Limehouse),  Far- 
ringdon-within,  Portsoken  Ward, 
Horsleydown,  Christ-church  (Surrey), 
Winchester,  Oxford,  St  Ive’s,  Here- 
ford, Stockton-on-Tees,  Cardiff,  Lei- 
cester, North  Petherton,  Taunton, 
Truro,  Sedgeley,  Colebrook,  Milford, 
Surrey,  Kendal,  Ambleside,  Kirby- 
Lonsdale,  Milnthrop,  the  letter-press 
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printers,  Evesham,  Manchester,  Hinck- 
ley, Leeds,  Glasgow,  United  Guild- 
ries  of  Perth,  Banff,  St  John’s  ( South- 
wark), and  Coventry. 

The  first  address  which  arrived  at 
Brandenburgh  was  that  from  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  parish  of  St  Abbot’s, 
Kensington.  The  procession  consist- 
ed of  42  carriages  and  chiefly  filled 
with  ladies.  They  were  elegantly  dress- 
ed in  white,,  and  wore  her  Majesty’s 
medals  suspended  from  their  necklaces. 
The  address  was  under  the  immediate 
care  of  Mr  Samuel  Whitbread,  M.  P., 
Sir  Gerard  Noel,  Bart.  M.  f.,  Mr  Pe- 
ter Moore,  M.  P.,  Mr  Hume,  M.  P., 
and  several  other  independent  gentle- 
men. The  deputation  had  the  honour 
of  being  introduced  to  her  Majesty  at 
a quarter  past  one  o’clock. 

Mr  Whitbread  read  the  address,  to 
which  her  Majesty  returned  a most  gra- 
cious answer. 

Mr  Hume  then  presented  the  ad- 
dresses from  Glasgow  (signed  by 
37,000  persons),  that  from  the  United 
Guildries  of  Perth,  and  from  Banff,  to 
all  of  which  her  Majesty  was  pleased 
to  return  gracious  answers. 

Mr  Whitbread  also  presented  an  ad- 
dress, very  numerously  signed,  from 
Totness,  in  Devonshire. 

Major  Cartwright,  who  appeared  in 
the  full  regimental  uniform  of  the  Not- 
tingham militia,  of  which  he  was  once 
major,  presented  the  address  from  the 
ladies  of  Manchester,  and  from  the  in- 
habitants of  Leeds  and  Hinckley,  in 
Leicestershire.  To  all  of  these  her 
Majesty  was  pleased  to  return  the  most 
gracious  answers. 

Mr  Brougham,  M.  P.,  presented  the 
Evesham  address,  and  Mr  Jacobs  that 
from  Taunton. 

At  half  past  two  o’clock  the  depu- 
tation from  the  Ward  of  Portsoken  ar- 
rived. The  gentlemen  who  composed 
it  filled  35  coaches  and  four  ; the  pos- 
tilions were  in  new  pink  dresses  with 
white  hats  and  cockades.  In  the  first 


carriage  was  Sir  James  Shaw,  Bart. 
Alderman  of  the  Ward,  with  baa 
puty.  The  gentlemen  of  the  dep 
tion,  on  presenting  their  address, 
honoured  with  a most  gracious 
tion,  and,  succeeded  by  their 
Alderman  and  his  Deputy,  had  the 
nour  of  kissing  hands  as  they 
her  Majesty. 

At  tliree  o’clock  the  procession  : 
the  several  Benefit  Societies  of  the  a- 
tropolis  arrived.  There  were  more  ds 
4000  persons  in  this  procession.  Tbe? 
appeared  to  be  chiefly  artizans  and  a 
chanics,  and  their  whole  appears^ 
and  demeanour  did  them  the  highes 
credit.  This  procession  was  accorpt 
nied  by  an  immense  concourse  of  p t> 
pie,  who,  by  their  cheers,  eridesdf 
partook  of  the  enthusiasm.  Tat  Be- 
nefit Societies  were  preceded  by  a hq: 
body  of  their  officers  with  staves:  tiff 
were  accompanied  by  several  baads  r 
music  ; and  at  the  head  of  each  kxt- 
ty,  the  stewards  and  flags  were 
ranged. 

The  next  procession  was  that  of  & 
Ann’s,  Limehouse,  consisting  of  kit: 
and  gentlemen,  wearing  white  favour- 
in  open  landaus  and  four j the 
lions  dressed  in  crimson  jackets. 

The  gentlemen  deputed  from  O 
ventry  next  appeared,  to  present  hr 
Majesty  with  some  pieces  of  aa  a 
gant  new-manufactured  riband $ dr 
colour,  Queen’s  purple,  on  kxz 

Sound,  combining  in  its  texture  o 
brics  of  sarsnet  and  damask  s& 
on  which  the  Crown  appeared  be*£ 
fully  wrought,  and  the  initials  u C.  I 
Mr  Thorpe  and  Mr  Morriraon  vs 
introduced  to  her  Majesty’s  pre>. 
by  Sir  William  Gell;  when  Mr  TV' 
presented  the  riband,  and  addressed  tr 
Majesty. 

Her  Majesty  had  the  condac* 
sion  to  accept  the  present,  and  retr 
a most  gracious  answer. 

The  next  deputation  was  that 
the  Ward  of  Farringdon- within,  a* 
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ted  by  its  ward-deputy.  It  was 
zeded  by  a gentleman  on  horse* 
k,  carrying  a blue  flag  adorned 
H,  the  star  of  Brunswick,  followed 
eighteen  open  landaus  and  four, 
la  containing  six  gentlemen  wear- 

white  favours.  The  postilions 
•re  light-blue  jackets,  with  favours 
tHeir  caps.  The  horses*  heads  and 
tries  were  decorated  with  rosettes  of 
rite  riband. 

A.s  this  procession  was  on  its  way 
Brandenburgh-house,  it  was  agree- 
<ly  surprised  to  find  Lord  John  Rus- 
V at  its  head.  His  lordship,  in  full 
mrt  dress,  was  making  progress  on 
ie  road  to  Brandenburgh-house,  to 
resent  an  address  to  her  Majesty  ; 
nd,  being  observed  to  be  at  the  bot- 
Dm  of  the  procession  by  a gentleman 
n horseback,  who  made  the  circum- 
tance  known  to  Mr  Deputy  Pindar, 
nd  other  gentlemen  who  led  the  pro- 
ression,  they  all,  on  receiving  the  in- 
imation,  instantly  despatched  a mes- 
jenger,  requesting  his  lordship  to  take 
precedence,  which  was  complied  with, 
to  the  universal  satisfaction  of  the 
multitude. 

Lord  John  Russell  presented  an 
Address  from  Taunton.  His  lord- 
ship  was  honoured  with  a most  gra- 
cious reception. 

The  deputation  from  the  parish  of 
Christ-church,  Surrey,  followed.  It 
was  conducted  by  Mr  Chatfield,  in 
his  private  carriage,  with  four  horses, 
and  consisted,  besides  the  conveyances 
of  the  parish  officers,  of  three  open 
landaus,  drawn  by  six  grey  horses 
each,  in  which  were  the  mover  and 
seconder  of  the  address  to  her  Majesty, 
and  the  committee  who  prepared  it ; 
A trumpeter  on  horseback,  dressed  in 
the  costume  of  a Yeoman  of 
the  Guard: 

A most  beautiful  white  satin  flag, 
on  which  was  inscribed  in 
gold  letters, 

M The  Parish  of  Christ-church  Ad- 
dress to  the  Queen.*' 


This  flag  was*  carried  by  a man 
mounted  on  a cream-coloured  charger. 
A full  band  of  music.  Twenty- three 
open  carriages,  drawn  by  four  horses 
each,  in  which  were  the  gentlemen  of 
the  deputation,  accompanied  by  their 
ladies  ; among  them  were  observed  two 
Quaker  families.  The  ladies  in  gene- 
ral were  dressed  with  great  elegance, 
and  the  Quaker  ladies  with  great  neat- 
ness. The  procession  closed  with 
three  other  carriages,  drawn  by  two 
horses  each. 

The  address  was  read  by  the  Rev. 
Mr  Tid,  and  received  by  the  Queen 
with  her  usual  condescension  and  affa- 
bility. Her  Majesty  returned  a most 
gracious  answer. 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  the  Letter* 
press  Printers  of  the  metropolis  arri- 
ved. The  procession  consisted  of  a 
very  numerous  body  of  persons  of  that 
trade  in  this  great  metropolis. 

Her  Majesty  bore  the  fatigue  of 
standing  so  long  with  great  composure, 
and  repeatedly  conversed,  throughout 
the  day,  with  Lady  A.  Hamilton  and 
the  Hon.  Mrs  Damer,  upon  the  grati- 
fying sight  which  the  grounds  around 
presented,  thronged  as  they  were  with 
so  large  a portion  of  the  population 
of  this  great  city.  At  no  period  du- 
ring the  day  was  there  a smaller  num- 
ber than  *10,000  persons  within  the 
avenues  of  Brandenburgh-house  ; they 
repeatedly  hailed  their  Queen  with 
the  most  enthusiastic  demonstrations 
of  their  attachment. 

11.  Thomas  Warren,  turnkey  of 
the  jail  of  Dumfries,  was  inhumanly 
murdered  by  David  Haggart,  one  of 
the  prisoners.  David  Haggart  con- 
trived to  secrete  in  his  cell  a large 
stone  $ this  he  put  into  a bag,  and 
when  Warren  was  leaving  the  cell, 
after  having  brought  the  daily  allow- 
ance of  food,  Haggart  struck  him  on 
the  head  with  the  stone  in  the  bag, 
which  felled  him  to  the  ground,  and 
then  the  wretch  made  his  escape  from 
prison.  Warren  was  soon  after  dis- 
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covered  by  one  of  the  turnkeys  j he 
wa8  quite  senseless  ; the  blood  had 
flowed  copiously  from  his  head,  which 
was  lacerated  m the  most  frightful 
manner.  ' He  was  immediately  con- 
veyed to  bed,  and  a surgeon  sent  for, 
who,  upon  examining  the  wound,  found 
the  skull  very  much  fractured:  the  un- 
fortunate man  died  about  ten  o’clock, 
on  the  Wednesday  night,  having  en- 
dured the  greatest  agony  during  the 
day.  . 


Brandenburgh-housc , Wednesday , 
October  c25th. 

Mr  K.  Craven  and  Sir  William 
Gell,  vice-chamberlains  to  the  Queen, 
are  commanded  to  announce,  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  lateness  of  the  sea- 
son and  the  probable  approach  of  wet 
weather,  her  Majesty  wishes  to  decline 
receiving  any  future  addresses  in  per- 
son after  Monday  next,  the  30th  in- 
stant. It  is  nevertheless  to  be  under- 
stood that  her  Majesty  by  no  means 
intends  to  exclude  the  presentation  of 
such  addresses  as  may  be  at  this  mo- 
ment in  preparation,  and  which,  if  not 
ready  by  Monday,  her  Majesty  will 
receive  and  answer  without  the  cere- 
mony of  a formal  deputation. 


October  97th. 

Yesterday,  at  one  o’clock,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  invitation  from  her 
Majesty,  Prince  Leopold,  attended  by 
Colonel  Addenbroke,  visited  the  Queen 
at  Brandenburgh  - house,  Hammer- 
smith, and  remained  with  her  Majesty 
about  an  hour.  Prince  Leopold  af- 
terwards returned  to  Claremont.— 
Morning - Post. 

We  have  given  the  different  ac- 
counts which  have  appeared  in  the 
papers  of  this  morning,  as  to  the  visit 
of  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg  to 
her  Majesty  yesterday.  The  Court 
Circular  attempts  to  convey  an  im- 
pression that  tKs  visit  of  his  Royal 
Highness  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
sudden  indisposition  of  her  Majesty, 


Co* 

and  that  the  circumstance  of  its  haii^ 
occurred  immediately  after  the  ck*  } 
of  her  Majesty ’3  case  was  purely  w>  | 
cidental.  We  can  state,  upon  aii'3 
rity,  that  this  is  entirely'  iisconea.  | 
His  Royal  Highnets  called  to  pay  h ! 
respects  to  her  Majesty  5 but,  free 
the  unexpected  nature  of  bis  vis it,  hz 
Majesty  was  not  in  a state  then  to 
ceive  him  ; but  soon  after  sent  a let- 
ter to  Prince  Leopold,  to  appoint  oae  ! 
o’clock  this  day  for  an  interview,— 
Traveller . 

• SO. — The  following  is  a list  of  the 
addresses  presented  yesterday  to  her 
Majesty 


Margate, 

Islington, 

Coopers, 

Youths  of  theMe- 
tropolis, 

Leather-dressers, 
Brass-founders, 
Wokingham, 
Silver  Trade, 
Paper-hangers, 
Brick-layers, 
West  and  East 
Coker, 
Monmouth, 

New  Mills, 


Weavers  of  New- 
bury, 

Ditckling,  Sus- 
sex, 

Lawyers’  Clerks, 

Odd  Fellows, 

Sidmouth, 

Arundel, 

Pontypool, 

Chichester, 

Wigton, 

Cabinet-makers, 

Lymington, 

Maidstone. 


NOVEMBER. 

9th. — Fire  in  drury-lane — This 
populous  neighbourhood  was  thrown 
into  much  confusion,  yesterday  even- 
ing,  by  a fire  which  broke  out  in  Mr  Gla- 
zier’s timber-yard,  just  above  the  burial- 
ground,  in  Drury-lane.  A more  dan- 
gerous spot  for  the  occurrence  of  such 
an  accident  could  scarcely  be  pointed 
out.  The  premises  stand  within  fifty 
yards  of  the  two  theatres,  and  are 
bounded  on  three  sides  by  the  narrow 
courts  and  alleys,  which  meander  in 
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- beautiful  irregularity  between 
> w- street  and  Drury-lane,  pour  com - 
? de  bonheur . The  alarm  was  given 
out  half  past  five  in  the  afternoon, 
d.  a.  great  number  of  worthy  persons, 
no  had  been  amusing  themselves  with 
e Lord  Mayor’s  show,  embraced  so 
vourable  an  opportunity  of  finishing 
eir  evening.  In  about  a quarter  of 
i hour  the  engines  of  the  different 
>mpanies  began  to  arrive,  but  they 
ere  unable  to  penetrate  the  solid 
.ass  of  mob  which  was  collected, 
'he  firemen  literally  fought  their  way; 
ut  it  was  almost  doubtful  whether 
ley  would  be  enabled  to  act,  when 
le  military  destined  to  guard  the 
heatre  came  up,  and  did  good  service 
y removing  the  idlers.  Covent-gar- 
len  theatre  was  in  a situation  of  great 
isk.  It  was  exposed,  during  an  hour 
nd  a half,  to  a heavy  shower  of 
rnrning  materials.  No  water  was  ob- 
ained  until  near  seven  o’clock.  The 
imber  burned  furiously ; and  the  wind, 
■vhich  just  then  freshened  from  the 
eastward,  carried  flakes  of  fire,  and 
nieces  of  lighted  wood,  as  far  as  Lei- 
:ester-square.  The  servants  of  the 
:heatre,  however,  exerted  themselves 
with  great  alacrity,  and  no  mischief 
occurred.  The  loss  has  been  consi- 
derable. The  timber-yard  (insured, 
we  understand,  with  the  County-of- 
fice) is,  with  its  contents,  entirely  de- 
stroyed ; and  ten  houses  adjoining  the 
rear  of  the  premises,  and  fronting  in- 
to Duke’s-court,  Crown-court,  and 
Martlett-court,  are  materially  dama- 
ged. Fortunately,  no  one  sustained 
any  personal  injury. 

The  doors  of  Covent-garden,  as 
well  as  those  of  Drury-lane  theatre, 
remained  closed  some  time  after  their 
usual  hour  of  opening — a measure  of 
some  prudence ; for  the  absence  of 
such  a precaution  might  have  produ- 
ced an  audience  more  numerous  than 
profitable.  About  half  past  seven  the 


fury  of  the  flames  began  to  abate ; 
and,  by  the  united  exertions  of  soldiers 
and  constables,  the  defiles  of  Bow- 
street  and  Little  Russel-street  were 
rendered  practicable.  Business  then 
proceeded  in  the  ordinary  manner ; 
but  the  houses  were  thinly  attended. 

11th. — This  evening,  London  wa9 
illuminated  to  a great  extent,  in  cele- 
bration of  the  abandonment  of  the 
Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  against  her 
Majesty. 

The  illumination  in  Piccadilly,  and 
in  the  streets  and  squares  south  of  that 
thoroughfare,  did  not  become  general 
until  nine  o’clock.  Bond-street  was 
brilliant  early  in  the  evening,  and  the 
mansions  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
Lord  George  Cavendish,  Mr  Coutts, 
and  many  other  persons  of  fortune 
and  situation,  bore  ample  testimony 
of  the  principles  of  their  proprietors  ; 
nor  were  the  great  hotels  backward 
in  the  expression  of  their  opinions  ; 
but  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Brook- 
street,  Grosvenor.street,  Mount-street, 
Grosvenor-square,  and  the  vicinity, 
were  tardy  in  their  measures  ; some 
wasted  their  time  in  preparation — 
some  were  unprepared  altogether — 
and  some  waited  for  the  example  of 
their  neighbours.  Before  ten  o’clock, 
however,  a considerable  crowd  assem- 
bled, and  proceeded  to  appeal  with 
much  vigour,  occasionally  to  the  feel- 
ings, and  occasionally  to  the  windows, 
of  the  sluggish.  Apsley-house  was 
“ a la  mort ,”  and  C--  Palace  was 
enveloped  in  gloom.  In  Hamilton- 
palace  there  were,  we  think,  less  lamps 
than  usual ; but  the  Duke  of  Gloces- 
ter  and  the  Princess  Sophia,  by  the 
splendour  of  their  flambeaux,  made 
visible  the  darkness  of  the  few  disloyal 
who  dwelt  near  them.  It  would  be  te- 
dious to  describe  the  state  of  each  se- 
veral street : generally  speaking,  the 
illumination  was,  in  this  part  of  the 
town,  unequal.  In  some  streets  the 
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blaze  was  universal ; in  others  a single 
light. 

The  whole  northern  side  of  Oxford- 
street  and  Cavendish  square,  and  par- 
ticularly Welbeck. street,  Wigmore- 
street,  and  Harley-street,  were  more 
brilliantly  than  generally  illuminated. 
In  Manchester-square,  but  two  houses 
exhibited  any  signs  of  illumination  ; 
the  Marchioness  of  Hertford’s  was  not 
one  of  them.  The  noble  residence  of 
Earl  Grey,  in  Portman-square,  and 
several  other  beautiful  mansions  in  its 
vicinity,  were  superbly  decorated  with 
every  species  of  lights.  Hynde  street, 
Berkeley  street.  Mount  street,  Gros- 
venor  square,  and  Lower  Brook  street, 
all  displayed  the  same  manifestations  of 
regard  for  her  Majesty.  In  Hanover 
square  the  lights  were  numerous  ; but 
we  do  not  remember  to  have  observed 
one  house  in  Great  George  street, 
(which  our  readers  will  remember  runs 
out  of  it,)  which  had  not  set  up  the 
same  emblems  of  peaceful  triumph-— 
an  observation  which  equally  applies  to 
Swallow  and  Titchfield  streets,  to  a 
part  of  Waterloo- street,  and  eminently 
to  the  various  avenues  which  open  into 
it,  and  to  the  Haymarket  and  Cock- 
spur  street.  The  streets  were  exceed- 
ingly  thronged  by  multitudes,  whose 
deportment  was  quiet  and  becoming. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Temple-bar, 
we  saw  a small  detachment  of  tne  Life- 
guards, whose  conduct  appeared  to  be 
regulated  by  the  tranquil  demeanour 
of  the  populace. 

Early  m the  evening  the  club  houses 
in  St  James’s  street,  many  of  the 
houses  in  St  James’s  square,  Pall-mall, 
and  Charing-cross,  were  illuminated. 
Brookes’s,  in  St  James’s  street,  deser- 
ved and  attracted  particular  notice. 
Though  no  previous  preparations  could 
have  been  made,  the  balcony,  in  a short 
‘ time,  was  tastefully  decorated  with  a 
royal  crown,  with  the  letters  Q.  C.,. 
the  initials  of  Queen  Caroline.  White’s 


was  illuminated  profusely  with 
Boodle’s  very  sparingly  ; the 
mess- club  very  splendidly,  la 
mall,  though  nearly  all  the  houses 
lighted  up  about  8 o’clock, noihingpt 
titular  was  observable.  F rotn  Cark» 
house  we  proceeded  toSt  James’s sqssa 
to  see  how  the  deliverance  of  her  Ha 
jesty  was  received  by  the  loyal  mb 
bitants  of  that  fashionable  qaaite 
There  the  houses  of  the  nobility  as 
gentry  were  generally  illuminated  wn 
more  or  less  brilliancy,  though,  hoe 
the  sudden  nature  of  the  call,  and  tb 
want  of  preparation,  there  were  u 
coloured  lamps  or  tasteful  design 
The  houses  of  Lord  Castlereagh  s~: 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  wee 
we  think,  the  only  mansions  invoiwc 
in  their  usual  gloom.  The  Duke  a 
Bedford’s  family  was  loudly  cheered. 
The  house  of  Lord  Castlereagh  at* 
protected  by  the  military,  but  that  of 
one  of  his  refractory  friends  was  sot 
Greenwood’s  (the  army  agents)  people- 
at  Charing-cross,  refused,  at  Erst,  to 
illuminate,  and  in  consequence  of  that 
resistance,  or  a tardy  compliance 
the  sovereign  multitude,  he  had  bs 
windows  smashed.  Neither  the  Ad- 
miralty nor  Whitehall,  nor  Doiniisg- 
street,  was  illuminated. 

The  illumination  in  Holboni  wn 
very  general ; and  though  the  sudden- 
ness with  which  it  was  got  up  pre- 
vented the  display  of  many  dene©* 
several  of  the  windows  were  handsome- 
ly decorated  with  leaves  of  hurt! 
among  which  were  interspersed  motttf 
declaratory  of  the  affection  which  tk 
owners  of  the  houses  bore  towards  he 
Majesty.  Several  of  the  streets  kad 
ing  from  Holborn  into  the  squares  & 
the  north  side  of  it,  as  also  the  squxr* 
themselves,  were  irradiated  by  the  iigh- 
of  a thousand  lustres.  Bedford  squa* 
was  particularly  resplendent,  as  ww 
also  Great  Russel-strect,  Bloomsbury. 
Charlotte-street,  T avistock-street,  uc 
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rcy-street,  appeared  to  join  in  the 
\eral  joy  ; and  the  upper  and  lower 
is  of  Tottenham«court-road  evinced 
sir  loyalty  with  quite  as  much  splen- 
ur  as  any  of  the  streets  which  we 
ve  before  mentioned.  In  Fitzroy 
uare,  no  lights  were  exhibited,  nor 
ere  many  to  be  seen  in  Charlotte- 
reet,  which  branches  off  from  it. 
.athbone-Place  was  well  illuminated, 
id  in  one  of  the  houses  we  observed 
\e  initials  of  the  Queen’s  name,  C.  R., 
i splayed  in  variegated  lamps  amid 
?stoons  of  laurel,  in  the  interstices  of 
vhich  several  placards  of  “ Non  mi 
icordo ” were  placed.  The  appear- 
ance of  Oxford  street  wa9  very  brii- 
iant,  and  the  crowds  that  were  walk- 
ing up  and  down  it,  with  an  air  of 
busy  joy  in  their  countenances,  ren- 
dered it  an  interesting  spectacle.  Soho 
square  was  generally  lighted  up  ; but 
there  was  scarcely  a candle  either  in 
Greek  or  Frith-street.  'The  lower 
end  of  Wardour-street  was  in  the  same 
condition  ; and  no  great  blaze  or  light 
struck  upon  the  eye  until  the  specta- 
tor came  to  the  head  of  Piccadilly. 
From  Coven  try-street  up  towards 
Hyde-park-corner,  Piccadilly  present- 
ed an  imposing  view,  which  was  ren- 
dered more  striking  by  the  darkness 
in  which  Princc’s-street  and  Whit- 
combe-street  were  shrouded.  St  Mar- 
tin’s-lane  was  only  partially  illumina- 
ted ; but  in  New-street,  King-street, 
Great  Rus3el-street,  and  Covent-gar- 
den, not  a ray  of  light,  except  what 
was  afforded  by  the  glimmering  of 
the  gas-lights,  was  to  be  discovered. 
Brydges-street  afforded  a different 
spectacle,  as  did  also  the  Strand,  in 
which  the  generality  of  the  house- 
holders seemed  to  vie  with  each  other 
as  to  who  should  display  his  attach- 
ment to  her  Majesty  in  the  most  bril- 
liant manner.  However,  there  were 
some  in  that  neighbourhood  who  did 
not  sympathize  in  the  delight  felt  by 


their  fellow-citizens.  The  multitude, 
in  revenge,  broke  their  windows.  The 
consequence  of  this  was,  that  the  mi- 
litary were  sent  for ; but,  although 
the  Riot  Act  was  read,  we  have  not 
heard  that  any  material  injury  has 
been  done,  excepting  the  breaking  of  a 
few  panes.  The  crowd  ultimately  dis- 
persed, and  all  was  perfectly  tranquil 
at  12  o’clock.  The  military,  however, 
continued  in  small  numbers  about  Cha- 
ring-cross. 

The  illuminations  were  continued 
during  several  successive  nights. 

Edinburgh. — On  the  morning  of 
the  19th  several  placards  were  found 
posted  up  in  this  city,  inviting  to  an 
illumination  in  the  evening.  These 
were  instantly  torn  down  by  the  po- 
lice, and  in  the  forenoon,  the  magi- 
strates issued  a proclamation  forbid- 
ding such  a display  ; and  promising 
protection  to  the  inhabitants  against 
any  attempts  to  compel  them  to  it. 
Notwithstanding  this,  however,  a par- 
tial illumination  commenced  about  six 
o’clock,  in  most  parts  of  the  Old  Town, 
and  in  some  inferior  streets  of  the  New 
Town,  which,  as  the  evening  advanced, 
became  more  general.  About  nine 
o’clock,  riotous  bands  of  young  men 
and  boys  assembled,  and  paraded  the 
chief  streets  of  the  New  Town,  demo- 
lishing, without  opposition,  the  win- 
dows which  were  not  illuminated.  At 
an  early  hour  the  corners  of  the  bridges 
were  taken  possession  of  by  a disor- 
derly multitude,  and  whenever  a person 
of  respectable  appearance  passed,  the 
cry  got  up,  “ Off  hats  for  the  Queen,” 
and  such  as  had  the  temerity  to  refuse 
compliance  were  immediately  assailed 
with  showers  of  mud  and  filth,  not  un- 
frequently  accompanied  by  blows.  In 
the  afternoon,  the  magistrates  had  as- 
sembled a strong  civil  and  military 
force  at  various  points  ; consisting  of 
the  Edinburgh  volunteer  infantry  and 
cavalry,  a part  of  the  7th  dragoon 
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guards,  and  the  high  constables,  and 
police  of  the  city  ; but  this  force  was 
not  called  into  action  till  near  eleven 
o'clock,  when  they  soon  cleared  the 
streets ; but  before  this  period,  damage 
had  been  done  to  windows  and  other 

frivate  property  amounting  to  above 
i.2000.  For  their  not  fulfilling  the 
promise'of  protection  held  out  to  the 
inhabitants,  while  such  a powerful 
force  was  at  their  disposal,  the  ma- 
gistrates have  been  by  some  persons 
severely  censured  ; while  others  ap- 
prove of  their  forbearance,  and  consider 
that  by  it  the  greater  danger  was  avoided 
by  not  bringing  the  military  in  contact 
with  the  mob,  until  the  feelings  6f  the 
latter  had  been  allowed  to  vent  itself 
in  the  work  of  destruction.  Leith 
was,  on  the  same  evening,  partially  il- 
luminated, and  many  of  those  who  did 
not  choose  to  do  so,  were  visited  in  a 
similar  manner.  A few  windows  were 
again  lighted  up  in  Edinburgh  next 
night,  but  all  was  quiet. 

<c  Lower  Brook  Street , Nov.  17* 
“ Mr  Keppel  Craven  has  received 
her  Majesty’s  commands  to  inform  the 
Lord-Mayor  that*  it  is  her  Majesty’s 
wish  to  attend  divine  service  at  St 
Paul's,  on  Sunday,  Nov.  26. 

“ Right  Hon.  the  Lord-Mayor.” 
To  this  the  Lord-Mayor  returned  an 
answer,  intimating  that  her  Majesty's 
notification  should  be  attended  to. 

“ Lower  Brook  Street , Nov.  17. 
u Mr  Keppel  Craven  has  the  honour 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  Lord 
Mayor's  letter,  in  answer  to  the  com- 
munication he  made  to  the  Lord- 
Mayor,  by  the  command  of  her  Ma- 
jesty the  Queen.  Mr  Keppel  Craven 
will  not  fail  to  lay  the  Lord-Mayor's 
note  before  her  Majesty,  and  to  for- 
ward to  the  Lord-Mayor  any  further 
information  he  may  receive  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

“ Right  Hon.  the  Lord-Mayor/' 

“ IjOirer  Brook  Street , Nov.  17* 
“ In  addition  to  the  communication 


I had  the  honour  to  make  to  you  tsi 
morning,  I have  now,  by  her  Majesty! 
commands,  to  inform  you,  that  he 
Majesty  having  understood  that  it  i 
customary  to  perform  divine  seme: 
three  times  a-week  in  St  Paul’s  Cad*, 
dral,  her  Majesty  selects  Wednesday, 
the  29th  inst.,  in  preference  to  Sundz- 
the 26th— feeling  that  perhaps  ihecc>, 
course  of  people  who  might  be  draws 
together  would  not  be  quite  suited  ti- 
the solemnity  of  the  Sabbath-day. 

“ Keppel  Craves. 

**  Right  Hon.  the  Lord- Mayor." 

fl  The  inhabitants  of  the  wards  withii 
the  city,  and  the  parishes  round  Lon- 
don, having  manifested  an  anxious  df- 
8ire  to  present  their  addresses  of  con- 
gratulation to  her  Majesty,  in  large 
bodies,  instead  of  small  deputation*, 
her  Majesty,  desirous  of  gratifyte^ 
their  wishes,  and  disregarding  all  per- 
sonal fatigue,  will  receive  their  ad- 
dresses in  any  way  most  convenient 
to  them.  In  order  to  facilitate  any 
arrangement  for  receiving  such  nu- 
merous bodies,  as  the  days  are  acv 
so  short,  her  Majesty  will  not  reccn 
so  many  addresses  in  one  day.  Her 
Majesty  will  receive  addresses  on  Mon- 
day, the  4th  of  December,  and  oa 
every  succeeding  Monday  till  further 
notice.  Any  persons  wishing  for  any 
information  previous  to  their  presenta- 
tions, will  please  apply  at  15,  St  I 
James’s  square. 

“ R.  Keppel  Craven,  Vice  Cham- 
berlain to  the  Queen. 

M Brandenburgh  house,  Nov.  27.” 

27th. — Mr  Fletcher,  or  Franklin, 
accused  of  fabricating  and  circulaticg 
inflammatory  placards,  (as  stated  ai 
page  357  of  this  volume, ) has  escaped, 
notwithstanding  the  vigilant  pursuit 
of  Mr  Pearson  the  solicitor,  along  with 
one  of  the  Bow-street  officers.  A re- 
ward of  L.100  was  offered  by  rhe 
Queen’s  Plate  Committee,  and  another 
of  L.200  by  Government,  for  his  ap- 
prehension, but  without  effect.  A let- 
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ias  t>een  received  from  Franklin,  by 
oF  the  Bow-street  magistrates, 
id.  Dunkirk,  19th  instant,  avowing 
guilt,  but  ridiculing  all  attempts  to 
• rekiend  him.  On  the  1 7th  a war- 
t was  granted  at  Bow-street  against 
Dennis  O’Bryen,  charged,  on  the 
h of  a bill-sticker,  with  being  con- 
ned. with  Franklin  in  the  manufac- 
e of  those  atrocious  placards.  Mr 
I3ryen  attended  voluntarily  at  the 
lice  office,  but  on  a subsequent  day 
s warrant  was  discharged,  the  bill- 
clcer  having  declared  that  he  was 
staken  in  the  person. 

th.  Mr  Jeffrey  was  installed  Lord 
ector  of  the  University  of  Glas- 
>w.  The  ceremony  excited  an  unu- 
.al  degree  of  interest ; and  in  a few 
inutes  after  the  doors  were  thrown 
oen,  the  hall  was  crowded  to  excess. 
kt  three  o’clock  Mr  Jeffrey  entered, 
id  was  received  with  the  loudest 
aouts  of  applause,  and  with  every  de- 
monstration of  respect  and  attachment. 
Ar  Jeffrey  was  accompanied  by  Mr 
Campbell  of  Blythswood,  M.  P.  Dean 
>f  Faculty,  the  Principal  and  Profess- 
ors of  the  University,  Mr  K.  Finlay, 
late  Rector,)  and  by  Messrs  Thom- 
on,  Cockburn,  and  J.  A.  Murray, 
idvocates,  Professor  Pillans,  and  se- 
veral other  gentlemen,  who  had  gone 
.vith  Mr  Jeffrey  from  Edinburgh.  Af- 
;er  the  installation  Mr  Jeffrey  address- 
ed the  audience  in  the  following  speech, 
which  called  forth  reiterated  shouts  of 
applause : — 

M It  will  easily  be  understood  that 
this  is  to  me  a moment  of  great  pride 
and  gratification.  But  I feel  that  it  is 
also  a moment  of  no  little  emotion  and 
disturbance  ; and  on  an  occasion  where 
J3urke  is  reported  to  have  faltered, 
and  Adam  Smith  to  have  remained 
silent,  it  may  probably  be  thought 
that  1 should  have  best  consulted  both 
my  fame  and  my  comfort,  if  I had 
followed  the  latter  example.  It  is  im- 
possible, however,  not  to  feel,  that  in 


the  case  of  that  eminent  person,  and 
of  many  others,  who  have  since  con- 
ducted themselves  in  the  same  manner, 
the  honour  they  conferred  on  the  Uni- 
versity nearly  compensated  that  which 
they  had  received  from  it ; and  they 
might  not,  therefore,  feel  any  very 
strong  call  to  express  their  sense  of 
an  obligation  which  was  almost  repaid 
by  its  acceptance.  On  the  present  oc- 
casion no  one  can  feel  more  intimately 
— no  one,  indeed,  so  intimately  as  I 
do,  that  the  obligation  is  all  on  one 
side,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  honour 
is  that  which  is  done  to  me.  I cannot 
help  feeling,  therefore,  as  if  I should 
be  chargeable  with  ingratitude  if  I 
were  to  leave  to  be  inferred  from  my 
silence  those  sentiments  to  which  I am 
abundantly  aware  I shall  do  little  jus- 
tice by  my  words. 

“ In  endeavouring,  however,  to  ex- 
press the  sense  I have  of  the  very 
great  and  unexpected  distinction  that 
has  been  conferred  on  me,  I must  be 
permitted  to  say,  that  it  has  in  it  every 
thing  that  could  render  any  honour  or 
distinction  precious  in  my  eyes.  It  is 
accompanied,  I thank  God,  with  no 
emolument — it  is  attended,  I am  hap- 
py to  understand,  with  not  many  or 
very  difficult  duties— it  is  chiefly  of  a 
literary  and  intellectual  character — 
and  it  has  been  bestowed,  without  any 
stir  or  solicitation  of  mine,  by  some- 
thing that  approaches  very  nearly  to 
a popular  suffrage. 

“ These  considerations  would  cer- 
tainly be  sufficient  to  render  any  simi- 
lar distinction  in  any  other  seminary 
of  learning,  peculiarly  grateful  and  flat- 
tering. But  I must  say,  that  what 
chiefly  exalts  and  endears  this  appoint- 
ment to  me  is,  that  it  has  been  bestow- 
ed by  the  University  of  Glasgow.  It 
was  here  that,  now  more  than  thirty 
years  ago,  I received  the  earliest,  and 
by  far  the  most  valuable  part,  of  my 
academical  education,  and  first  imbibed 
that  relish  and  veneration  for  letters 
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which  has  cheered  and  directed  the 
whole  course  of  my  after  life ; and  to 
which,  amidst  all  the  distractions  of 
rather  too  busy  an  existence,  I have 
never  failed  to  recur  with  fresh  and 
unabated  enjoyment.  Nor  is  it  merely 
by  those  distant  and  pleasing  recollec- 
tions— by  the  touching  retrospect  of 
those  scenes  of  guiltless  ambition  and 
youthful  delight,  when  ever y thing 
around  and  before  me  was  bright  with 
novelty  and  hope,  that  this  place  and 
all  the  images  it  recalls  are  at  this  mo- 
ment endeared  to  my  heart.  Though 
I have  been  able,  I fear,  to  do  but 
little  to  honour  this  early  nurse  of  my 
studies  since  I was  first  separated  from 
her  bosom,  I will  yet  presume  to  say, 
% that  I have  been,  during  all  that  in- 
terval, an  affectionate  and  not  an  inat- 
tentive son.  For  the  whole  of  that  pe- 
riod I have  watched  over  her  progress, 
and  gloried  in  her  fame  ; and  at  your 
Literary  Olympics,  where  your  prizes 
are  distributed,  and  the  mature  swarm 
annually  cast  off  to  ply  its  busy  task 
in  the  wider  circuit  of  the  world,  I have 
generally  been  found  a fond  and  eager 
spectator  of  that  youthful  prowess  in 
which  I had  ceased  to  be  a sharer,  and 
a delighted  chronicler  of  that  excel- 
lence which  never  ceased  to  be  sup- 
plied. And  thus,  the  tie  which  origi- 
nally bound  me  to  the  place  was  never 
allowed  to  be  broken  } and  when  call- 
ed to  the  high  office  which  I this  day 
assume,  I felt  that  I could  not  be 
considered  as  a stranger,  even  by  the 
youngest  portion  of  the  society  over 
which  I was  to  preside. 

w It  has  not  been  unusual,  I believe, 
on  occasions  like  the  present,  to  say 
something  of  the  fame  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  of  the  illustrious  men  who 
have  from  time  to  time  contributed  to 
extend  it.  I shall  not  now,  however, 
enter  upon  such  a theme.  But  on  find- 
ing  myself,  after  so  long  an  interval, 
once  more  restored  to  this  society,  and 
reassumed  as  one  of  its  members,  it  is 


impossible  for  me  not  to  cast  back  at 
glance  of  melancholy  remembrance® 
veneration  to  the  distinguished  inds. 
duals  by  whom  it  was  then  adarai 
and  from  whom  my  first  impression^ 
intellectual  excellence  were  denri 
Among  these  it  is  now  a matter  i 
pride  and  gratification,  that  I can  si 
recollect  the  celebrated  Dr  Reid,  iis: 
verging  indeed  to  his  decline,  but  dl 
in  full  possession  of  his  powerful  aJ 
derstanding ; and,  though  retired  frail 
the  regular  business  of  teaching,  dll 
superintending  with  interest  toe  a* 
hours  of  his  ingenious  successor,  £il 
hallowing,  with  the  saoctity  of  his  w* 
nerable  age,  and  the  primitive  simpli- 
city of  his  character,  the  scene  o h 
which  his  genius  has  thrown  so  impc** 
rishable  a lustre. 

t(  Another  potent  spirit  was  tie*, 
though,  alas ! for  too  short  a timer  a 
the  height  and  vigour  of  his  stiver 
and  undaunted  understanding — I mer: 
the  late  Mr  Millar,  whom  it  h2s  al- 
ways appeared  to  me  to  be  pecukuh 
the  duty  of  those  who  had  the  happi- 
ness of  knowing  him,  to  remember  zsc. 
commemorate  on  all  fit  occasions,  be- 
cause, unlike  the  great  philosopher  ts 
whom  I have  just  alluded,  no  adcqaBt 
memorial  of  his  extraordinary  tatet* 
is  to  be  found  in  those  works  by  wfeid 
his  name  must  be  chiefly  known  te 
posterity.  In  them  there  is  indeed 
bodied  a part,  though,  perhaps, 
the  best  or  most  striking  part,  of 
singular  sagacity,  extensive  learnis? 
and  liberal  and  penetrating  judgment 
but  they  reveal  nothing  of  that  map- 
cal  vivacity,  which  maae  his  cooverc 
tion  and  his  lectures  still  more  fuMd 
delight  than  of  instruction  of  tbr 
frankness  and  fearlessness,  which  k- 
him  to  engage,  without  preparatk* 
in  every  fair  contention,  and  neither  tc 
dread  nor  disdain  the  powers  of  «ny 
opponent ; and  still  less,  perhaps,  c: 
that  remarkable  and  unique  talent,  by 
which  he  was  enabled  to  clothe,  s 
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idse  and  familiar  expressions,  the 
>st  profound  and  original  views  of 
* mo9t  complicated  questions  ; and 
us  to  render  the  knowledge  which 
communicated  so  manageable  and 
ostentatious,  as  to  turn  out  his  pu- 
ls from  the  sequestered  retreats  of  a 
liege,  in  a condition  immediately  to 
>ply  their  acquisitions  to  the  business 
ici  affairs  of  the  world. 

In  indulging  in  these  recollections, 
am  afraid  I am  but  imperfectly  intel- 
gible  to  the  younger  part  of  my  hear- 
r»,  to  whom  the  eminent  individuals 
liave  mentioned  can  be  known  only 
s historical  or  traditionary  persons. 
Vut  there  is  one  other  departed  light  of 
he  same  remote  period,  in  referring 
o whom,  I believe,  I may  reckon  up- 
m the  sympathy  of  every  one  who 
iow  hears  me,  and  bver  whose  recent 
md  sudden  extinction  all  will  be  equal- 
ly ready  to  lament.  It  is  melancholy 
— and  monitory,  I trust,  to  us  all, — to 
reflect,  that,  in  the  short  space  which 
has  elapsed  since  my  election  to  this 
office,  this  seminary  has  been  deprived 
of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  distin- 
guished of  the  teachers  by  whom  it  has 
ever  been  adorned  ; and  it  is  no  small 
detraction  from  the  pleasure  which  I 
promised  myself  in  appearing  here  to- 
day, that  1 cannot  be  welcomed  by 
the  indulgent  smile  of  that  amiable  and 
eminent  individual.  I had  the  happi- 
ness of  receiving  a very  kind  message 
from  him,  dictated,  I believe,  the  very 
day  before  his  death,  and  when  I was 
far,  indeed,  from  suspecting  that  it 
was  to  be  the  la9t  act  of  our  inter- 
course on  earth.  I need  not  say  that  I 
have  been  alluding  to  the  late  excellent 
Mr  Young,  a man  whose  whole  heart 
was  to  the  last  in  the  arduous  and  ho- 
nourable task  to  which  his  day9  were 
devoted,  and  who  added  to  the  great 


stores  of  learning  the  quick  sagacity 
and  discriminating  taste  by  which  he 
was  so  much  distinguished,  an  unex- 
tinguishable  ardour  and  genuine  en- 
thusiasm for  the  studies  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  that  made  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  and  the  communication 
of  it,  equally  a delight ; and  who,  with 
habits  and  attainments  that  seemed 
only  compatible  with  the  character  of 
a recluse  scholar,  combined,  not  mere- 
ly the  most  social  and  friendly  dispo- 
sitions, but  such  a prompt,  lively,  and 
generous  admiration  of  every  species 
of  excellence,  as  made  his  whole  life 
one  scene  of  enjoyment,  and  gave  to 
the  moral  lessons  which  it  daily  held 
out  to  his  friends  and  disciples,  a value 
not  inferior  to  that  of  his  more  formal 
instructions. 

“ I have  permitted  myself  to  say 
thus  much  of  the  dead.  Of  the  living, 
however  unwillingly,  I believe  I must 
now  forbear  to  say  anything.  Yet  I 
cannot  resist  congratulating  myself, 
and  all  this  assembly,  that  I still  see 
beside  me  one*  surviving  instructor  of 
my  early  youth,— the  most  revered— 
the  most  justly  valued  of  all  my  in- 
structors ; — the  individual  of  whom  I 
must  be  allowed  to  say  hcref  what  I 
have  never  omitted  to  say  in  every 
other  place,  that  it  is  to  him,  and  his 
most  judicious  instructions,  that  I owe 
my  taste  for  letters,  and  any  little  li- 
terary distinction  I may  since  have 
been  enabled  to  attain.  It  is  no  small 
part  of  the  gratification  of  this  day, 
to  find  him  here,  proceeding  with  un- 
abated vigour  and  ardour  in  the  emi- 
nently useful  career  to  which  his  life 
has  been  dedicated.  And  I hope  and 
trust,  that  he  will  yet  communicate  to 
many  generations  of  pupils  those  in- 
estimable benefits  to  which  many  may 
easily  do  greater  honour,  but  for  which 
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no  one  can  be  more  sincerely  grateful, 
than- the  humble  individual  who  now 
addresses  you.” 

Mr  Jeffrey  then  alluded  in  the  most 
handsome  manner  to  his  predecessor, 
Mr  Finlay,  and  expressed  his  convic- 
tion that  all  prejudices  against  him 
were  groundless.  He  concluded  with 
impressing  on  the  younger  part  of  his 
auditors  the  importance  of  diligence 
and  attention  to  academical  discipline. 

29th. — This  day  the  Queen  attended 
Divine  service  at  St  Paul’s,  according 
to  appointment.  Her  Majesty '6  car- 
riage did  not  draw  up  before  the  great 
western  entrance,  until  the  clock  had 
struck  twelve,  a9  she  had  been  de- 
tained on  her  way  up  Ludgate-hill, 
by  the  excessive  pressure  of  the  crowd. 
She  was  handed  up  the  flight  of  steps 
by  Mr  Alderman  Wood,  and  Mr  K. 
Craven.  Within  the  doors  of  the  ca- 
thedral the  Queen  was  received  by  the 
committee  of  the  corporation,  with 
white  wands  and  favours,  and  by  sixty 
ladies  dressed  in  white,  and  decorated 
by  a profusion  of  white  ribbons.  The 
Queen  was  conducted  by  the  proper 
officer  in  his  robes,  and  by  Dr  Hughes, 
in  his  canonicals,  to  the  principal  stall 
in  the  choir,  where  she  took  her  seat. 
Lady  A.  Hamilton  was  placed  in  an 
adjoining  stall  on  the  right  of  the 
Queen,  while  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  Mr 
Hume,  and  Mr  Hobhouse,  (the  latter 
in  full  court  dress,)  sat  upon  the  left. 
Alderman  Wood,  (the  only  Alderman 
present,  with  the  exception  of  Aider- 
man  Waithman,)  took  the  usual  situ- 
ation assigned  to  persons  filling  his 
corporate  capacity.  The  Lord-Mayor 
sat  in  his  usual  situation,  opposite  the 
Queen. 

The  service  concluded  soon  after 
one  ; but  her  Majesty,  in  consequence 
of  the  multitude  both  within  and  with- 
out St  Paul’s,  was  unable  to  quit  her 
seat  until  about  half  past  one,  and 
even  then,  a considerable  time  elapsed 
3 


before  she  could  reach  her  carrisd 
although  the  utmost  exertkms 
used  by  the  committee  and  peace-  aJ 
cers  to  separate  the  crowd,  aod  qJ 
a passage.  The  Queen  ascended  wa' 
the  same  ceremonies  with  which  & 
had  alighted. 

The  whole  front  of  the  church  vi 
at  this  time  one  solid  mass  of  peopk 
The  surrounding  windows  w ere  i 
filled,  innumerable  handkerchiefs  wr 
waved,  and  continued  shouts  raised  s 
the  re- appearance  of  her  Majesty  u&a 
the  grand  portico.  The  carriage  at  fee  ; 
Majesty  was  greeted  as  it  proceeds 
by  the  loudest  shouts,  as  her  Majcstf 
had  ordered  that  the  covering  show. 
be  let  down,  so  as  to  give  the  specu- 
tors  a full  view  of  her  person.  Tne 
Queen  bowed  frequently  in  return  fc: 
the  cheers.  The  Lord-Mayor  acc 
Sheriffs  went  no  farther  than  Terapk- 
bar.  Mr  Alderman  Wood,  Mr  Hab- 
house.  Sir  R.  Wilson,  and  others,  ac- 
companied the  Queen  on  her  way  to 
Hammersmith. 


DECEMBER. 

4th.— Declaration. — 44  We,  t he 
undersigned  inhabitants  of  the  Ward 
of  Cheap,  deem  it  an  imperative  doty 
at  the  present  crisis,  when  wicked  ani 
factious  men  are  insidiously,  as  well  a* 
openly,  attempting  to  subvert  the  lavs 
and  liberties  of  the  country,  to  declare: 

“ That  we  perceive  with  the  greates; 
regret  the  daring  efforts  which  are  mad: 
to  mislead  the  uninformed,  and  to  era- 
dicate all  feelings  of  religion  and  loy- 
alty ; for  which  purpose  the  country 
is  inundated  with  blasphemous  and  se- 
ditious publications,  and  other  libels, 
sent  forth  in  the  most  reprehensible 
forms,  evidently  intended  to  excite  a 
disregard  for  the  Christian  rdigios, 
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md  to  bring  his  Majesty's  sacred  per- 
son  into  hatred  and  contempt. 

**  That  we  are  fully  sensible  of  the 
blessings  and  protection  we  enjoy  un- 
der the  incomparable  constitution  of 
our  country,  which  is  the  gradual  re- 
sult of  the  wisdom  of  ages. 

•*  That  our  sentiments  of  loyal  and 
dutiful  attachment  to  our  gracious 
Sovereign  and  government  are  unaba- 
ted ; and  that  we  are  determined  stre- 
nuously to  support  those  venerable  in- 
stitutions in  church  and  state,  from 
which,  under  divine  Providence,  our 
national  character  and  domestic  com- 
fort are  mainly  derived." 

8th.— The  Lord-Mayor,  accompa- 
nied by  Sir  William  Curtis,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Leighton,  Sir  Charles  Flower, 
B£r  Alderman  Birch,  Mr  Alderman 
Lieygate,  Mr  Alderman  Bridges,  Mr 
Sheriff  Williams,,  the  Recorder,  and 
city  officers,  proceeded  from  Guildhall 
to  Carlton-palace,  and  presented  the 
following  address  to  his  Majesty,  pur- 
suant to  the  resolution  of  the  last 
court : 

*c  To  the  King's  most  excellent 
Majesty, 

**  The  dutiful  and  loyal  Address  of 
the  Court  of  Lord-Mayor  and  Al- 
dermen of  the  City  of  London. 

4<  Most  gracious  Sovereign , — We, 
your  Majesty’s  most  dutiful  and  loyal 
subjects,  the  Lord-Mayor  and  Alder- 
men of  the  City  of  London,  approach 
your  Royal  presence  with  renewed  as- 
surances of  our  most  inviolable  attach- 
ment to  your  6acred  person  and  go- 
vernment. 

•*  Impressed  as  we  are  with  venera- 
tion for  your  Majesty’s  crown  and 
dignity,  we  view  with  horror  and  de- 
testation the  unprincipled  efforts  of 
the  disaffected,  in  every  direction  which 
infatuated  malice  can  devise,  and  a li- 
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centious  press  promote,  to  withdraw 
the  unwary  and  timid  from  their  alle- 
giance to  their  Sovereign,  and,  in  the 
result,  to  overwhelm  this  free  and  hap- 
py land  with  anarchy  and  confusion. 

“ For  this  base  purpose  calumnies 
of  the  most  mischievous  tendency  have 
been  circulated  against  all  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  of  the  realm  with 
restless  and  unabating  rancour.  The 
Parliament,  the  Courts  of  Judicature, 
the  Altar,  and  the  Throne,  as  establish- 
ed by  our  envied  and  glorious  consti- 
tution, have  become  the  objects  of  the 
most  profligate  abuse  and  insulting  de- 
rision. 

“ We  feel,  Sire,  that  in  order  to 
avert  the  devastation  threatened  by 
such  a torrent  of  impiety  and  sedition, 
it  becomes  the  bounden  duty  of  all  the 
liege  subjects  of  the  realm  to  stand 
forward  without  delay,  and  avow  their 
determination  to  support  the  princi- 
ples of  the  British  constitution  in  the 
true  spirit  of  British  loyalty  ; to  rally 
round  the  throne,  and  guard  the  reli- 
gion and  laws  of  the  country  from 
outrage  and  insult. 

“ The  Lord- Mayor  and  Aldermen 
of  the  City  of  London  are  therefore 
most  anxious,  Sire,  to  testify  to  the 
country  at  large,  in  this  evil  hour, 
their  resolution  to  defend  the  Monar- 
chy, as  well  as  the  other  branches  of 
the  Constitution,  against  the  attempts 
openly  and  industriously  made  by  the 
instigators  and  abettors  of  sedition  and 
infidelity  ; and  to  their  utmost  endea- 
vour in  their  respective  stations,  as 
magistrates,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
laws,  to  transmit  to  their  children’s 
children  the  blessings  they  have  deri- 
ved from  the  wisdom  and  bravery  of 
their  ancestors,  and  which  they  enjoy 
under  your  Majesty’s  paternal  sway. 

“ We  beg  to  add  our  most  fervent 
prayers  to  the  Almighty  Disposer  of 
all  events,  that  your  Majesty’s  reign 
may  be  long,  prosperous,  and  happy, 
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ia  the  affections  of  a faithful,  grateful, 
and  loyal  people. 

“ Signed,  by  order  of  Court, 

" Henry  Woodthorpjb.” 

To  which  address  his  Majesty  was 
pleased  to  return  the  following  most 
gracious  answer : 

u I return  you  my  warmest  thanks 
for  this  loyal  and  dutiful  address. 

“ It  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  me 
to  receive  at  this  time  such  an  assu- 
rance of  your  unshaken  attachment  to 
my  person  and  government,  and  of  the 
feelings  with  which  you  regard  the  at- 
tempts so  unceasingly  made  to  extir- 
pate all  that  has  hitherto  been  held  sa- 
cred amongst  us,  and  to  destroy  all 
the  sources  of  British  freedom,  pros- 
perity, and  power.  A spirit  similar  to 
that  by  which  you  are  actuated,  happi- 
ly predominates  throughout  the  king- 
dom ; and  I well  know  the  implicit 
confidence  which  is  due  to  the  virtue 
and  loyalty  of  the  great  body  of  the 
nation,  who  are  manifesting  their  just 
sense  of  the  blessings  they  enjoy  by  the 
mQ8t  decisive  proofs  of  their  zealous 
determination  to  defend  and  preserve 
them. 

“ You  may  rely  on  my  constant 
support  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
which  arise  out  of  the  present  extraor- 
dinary conjuncture. 

“ We  are  engaged  in  a common 
cause,  and  I feel  most  deeply  that  the 
honour  of  my  crown,  and  the  happi- 
ness of  my  reign,  are  inseparably  in- 
terwoven with  the  maintenance  of  our 
established  constitution,  and  with  the 
true  interests  and  welfare  of  my  peo- 
ple.” 

—The  King  received  the  Cambridge 
loyal  address  on  the  throne.  The  de- 
putation was  less  numerous  than  usual, 
there  being  no  more  than  229  mem- 
bers, whereas,  on  the  two  last  occa- 
sions, there  were  upwards  of  400. 
The  Duke  of  Glocester,  the  Chancel- 


lor, was  not  present ; but  his  liiw 
was  compensated  by  the  Vke-Ckmi 
cellor.  Dr  Wordsworth,  latechs^s.  ■ 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
now  Master  of  Trinity.  Tbeflav 
bishop  himself  and  the  Bishop  of  zk 
also  accompanied  the  deputatka;  fc 
their  names  we  add  those  of  the 
of  St  Germains  and  the  Solkitor-Gfr 
neral  (Sir  J.  Copley.)  ^ 

Cf  To  the  King’s  most  excills 
Majesty. 

" The  dutiful  and  loyal  Addrea  aa» 
Petition  of  the  Lord-Mayor,  Aide 
- men,  and  Commons,  of  the  City  £• 
London,  in  Common  Council  a»f~  1 
bled. 

j 

“ Most  Gracious  Sovereign, — Wc 
your  Majesty’s  dutiful  and  loyal  si* 
jects,  the  Lord -Mayor,  Aldermen.**? 
Commons,  of  the  City  of  Lands  is 
Common  Council  assembled,  fedbi 
ourselves  called  upon  by  the 
cies  of  the  times  and  country,  beg 
leave  most  humbly  and  respectruBy  t? 
approach  your  Majesty,  to  express  is 
your  Majesty  our  profound  regret  t 
the  measures  pursued  by  your  Maje- 
ty’s  ministers,  so  contrary  to  the  Vf- 
rit  of  the  British  Constitution,  and  v 
the  principles  of  universal  jo  slice* 
they  are  subversive  of  the  liberties*' 
true  interests  of  the  nation,  and  of  c 
honour  and  security  of  your  Majety 
throne. 

“ The  war  which  exhausted  & 
wealth  and  resources  of  the  cotur 
has  long  since  terminated  $ yet,  dsrs 
a period  of  profound  peace,  we  b 
seen  no  effectual  retrenchment  in^ 
public  expenditure,  but  loan  after  1* 
again  resorted  to  for  the  support  of 
less  and  preposterous  establishment 
affording  the  means  of  the  subject** 
of  Parliament  by  the  influence  of  & 
material  patronage,  and  the  overawk 
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he  people  in  the  exercise  of  their  try,  if  we  restrained  our  expressions 
rights  by  unconstitutional  military  of  indignation  at  this  flagrant  outrage 
e.  upon  the  moral  and  religious  feelings 

The  discontent  thus  created,  we  la-  of  the  nation,  and  forbore  to  represent 
it  to  state,  has  not  been  counter-  to  your  Majesty  this  prominent  instance 
?d  by  yoUr  Majesty’s  ministers,  of  their  utter  disregard  of  public  jus- 
ter  by  just  concessions,  or  by  such  tice  and  of  the  honour  of  your  royal 
beral  policy  as  is  due  to  a free  peo-  family. 

from  their  governors  ; but,  on  the  “ The  corrupt  inducement  offered 
itrary,  the  laws  have  been  enforced  to  her  Majesty  to  remain  abroad  in  the 
h unprecedented  severity,  to  the  state  of  alleged  criminality  falsely  as- 
gust  and  alarm  of  your  Majesty’s  cribed  to  her— -the  submitting  to  the 
thful  subjects  ; and,  instead  of  ob-  House  of  Peers  after  the  House  of 
ning  redress,  coercive  laws  have  been  Commons  had  pronounced  the  measure 
roduced  into  the  legislature  by  those  “ disappointing  to  the  hopes  of  Par- 
ry ministers  to  uphold  their  own  liament,  derogatory  from  the  dignity 
il-administration.  At  the  same  time  of  the  crown,  and  injurious  to  the  best 
at  the  conduct  of  ministers  has  tend-  interests  of  the  empire,”  the  results  of 
i to  excite  the  dissatisfaction  of  your  the  disgraceful  subornations  procured 
?ople,  and  to  exasperate  that  dissa-  under  an  odious  commission  ; — the  at- 
sfaction  into  acts  of  treason,  those  tempt  to  degrade  her  Majesty,  and  in 
musters  have  so  neglected  the  com-  her  the  whole  house  of  Brunswick,  by 
lercial  and  agricultural  interests  of  an  ex-post-facto  law,  unconstitutional 
ae  nation,  that  it  is  at  length  become  in  its  nature  and  operation; — the 
ifiicult  to  determine  which  of  these  mockery  of  justice,  in  uniting  on  the 
ources  of  national  prosperity  is  most  one  hand  the  functions  of  accusers, 
impoverished  ; and,  although  numerous  judges,  and  jury,  in  the  same  persons, 
letitions  of  your  Majesty’s  distressed  and  withholding,  on  the  other,  the 
ubjects,  from  almost  every  class  of  means  of  defence — and  all  the  prelimi- 
ndustry,  have  been  presented  in  sue-  nary  steps  leading  to  these  disgraceful 
:essive  years  to  the  several  branches  of  proceedings  ; — the  employment  of  fo- 
:he  legislature,  yet  the  people  remain  reign  ministers  and  agents; — the  hiring 
without  relief,  or  even  the  prospect  of  of  spies,  and  corrupting  of  menials, 
relief;  and  your  Majesty’s  ministers  and  the  prejudging  her  Majesty  by  the 
seem  as  unwilling  from  indifference,  as  omission  or  her  name  in  the  liturgy, 
from  want  of  political  skill,  to  apply  and  the  withdrawing  her  from  the  pub- 
the  necessary  remedies  to  such  com-  lie  prayers  of  the  people ; and,  lastly, 
plicated  evils.  after  the  defeat  of  their  malignant  ef- 

“ It  is  with  pain  and  reluctance  that  forts,  the  arbitrary  assumption  of  the 
we  allude  to  a subject  which  ought  right  of  continuing  to  her  Majesty,  on 
never  to  have  been  forced  upon  public  their  own  authority,  an  allowance  out 
attention ; but  the  unjust  and  demora-  of  the  public  money  during  the  sitting 
lizing  proceedings  adopted  by  your  of  Parliament,  and  the  advising  the 
Majesty’s  ministers,  relative  to  your  abrupt  prorogation  of  that  Parliament, 
Royal  Consort,  having  drawn  forth  to  prevent  inquiry  into  these  iniquitous 
the  reprobation  of  the  great  body  of  proceedings,  and  to  obstruct  her  Ma- 
the  people,  we  should  be  guilty  of  a jesty’s  appeal  to  the  representatives  of 
dereliction  of  our  duty  to  your  royal  the  people,  are,  severally,  acts  of  per- 
person,  and  the  interests  of  the  coun-  fidious  and  mischievous  policy,  which 
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we  feel  persuaded  never  could  re- 
ceive your  Majesty’s  countenance  but 
through  the  abuse  of  your  royal  con- 
fidence, and  which  demand  the  imme- 
diate dismissal  of  those  unworthy  mi- 
nisters, the  contrivers  and  conductors 
of  so  foul  a conspiracy. 

“ Webegleave  humbly  to  assure  your 
Majesty,  that  these  representations  are 
dictated  by  our  sincere  attachment  to 
that  constitution  which  seated  your  Ma- 
jesty’s  august  family  on.  the  throne  of 
these  realms,  by  a sincere  devotion  to 
your  Majesty’s  person,  and  by  an  an- 
xious desire  to  promote  the  future  glo. 
ries  of  your  reign ; and  in  this  spirit 
we  conjure  your  Majesty,  by  an  aus- 
picious change  of  councils  and  mea- 
sures, to  reunite  the  great  family  of 
the  British  people,  who  have  long  been 
divided,  insulted,  and  oppressed,  and 
which  would  continue  your  Majesty 
on  a throne,  secured  by  their  just  af- 
fection, and  rendered  no  less  glorious 
by  the  boundless  resources  of  their  in- 
dustry. 

44  We  therefore  humbly  pray  your 
Majesty  to  dismiss  from  your  presence 
and  councils  for  ever,  those  ministers 
whose  pernicious  measures  have  so  long 
endangered  the  throne, undermined  the 
constitution,  and  blighted  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  nation. 

“ Signed,  by  order  of  the  Court, 

44  Henry  Woodthorpe.” 


part  of  my  subjects,  and  thus  to 
gravate  all  the  difficulties  with 
we  have  to  contend.*' 

• 11th. — The  following  is  a Hst 
addresses  presented  this  day  to  n* 
Queen : 


Southwark 

Godaiming 

Aldersgate 

St  Leonard's,  Shoreditch 
Clerkenwell 

St  James’s,  Westminster 
St  Paul’s,  Covent-garden 
Seamen 
Stourport 
Cork 
Ardesier 
Spalding 
Wellington 
Axminster 
Bow  and  Bromley 
Congleton 
Buckfastleigh 
Seleby 
Whitehaven 
Stranraer 

Benefit  Societies,  | 


DepafiM 
do.  ( 

do.  1 

do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 

do 

K.  North  all,  £s* 
Alderman  WooC 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do- 
do. 

H.  Brougham,  E^- 


Prestonpans 


Dartmouth 


King’s  Lynn 
Lincoln 


} 


Shrewsbury  (Ladies)  Alderman  Woo: 


i 


Sheriff  Waithma^ 

Lord  J,  Russel,  Mr 
Brougham,  and  Al- 
derman Wood. 

Depuutkru 
Smith,  Esq.  M.  F» 


From  the  London  Gazette , Tuesdcy 
December  12. 


To  which  his  Majesty  was  pleased 
to  return  the  following  answer : 

44  It  has  been  with  the  most  painful 
feelings  that  I have  heard  the  senti- 
ments contained  in  the  address  and  pe- 
tition now  presented  to  me  by  the 
Lord-Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Common 
Council  of  the  City  of  London. 

“ Whatever  may  be  the  motives  of 
those  by  whom  it  is  now  brought  for- 
ward, its  evident  tendency  is  to  inflame 
the  passions,  and  mislead  the  judgment, 
of  the  unwary  and  less  enlightened 


St  James’s,  Dec.  1 1. 

Yesterday  afternoon,  at  5 
after  5 o’clock,  the  Duchess  of  Clareca 
was  happily  delivered  of  a prince* 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  d 
York,  the  Lord- Chancellor,  and  tlx 
Right  Honourable  George  Canning, 
First  Commissioner  for  affairs  of  In- 
dia, were  in  attendance. 

Her  Royal  Highness  is  (God  be 
praised)  as  well  as  can  be  expected; 
and  the  young  princess,  although  pre- 
maturely born,  is  expected  to  live. 
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General  Meeting  of  the  Inha- 
bitants of  Edinburgh  to  address 
his  Majesty. — In  a general  meeting 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh, held  within  the  Pantheon,  upon 
the  16th  December,  1820,  in  conse- 
quence of  a requisition  signed  by  1 12 
inhabitants,  for  the  purpose  of  consi- 
dering the  propriety  of  presenting  an 
humble,  loyal,  and  dutiful  Address  and 
Petition  to  his  Majesty,  contained  in 
a letter  addressed  to  the  Lord  Pro- 
vost, and  published  in  the  Edinburgh 
newspapers, 

James  Moncreiff,  Esq.  was  unani- 
mously called  to  the  chair. 

The  chairman  having  read  the  letter 
of  requisition,  the  following  resolu- 
tions were  proposed  by  Francis  Jeffrey, 
Esq.,  and,  having  been  seconded  by 
Leonard  Horner,  Esq.,  were  severally 
put  from  the  chair,  and  unanimously 
agreed  to  : 

Resolved, — 1.  That  his  Majesty’s 
present  ministers  have  entirely  lost  the 
confidence  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people  of  this  country  ; and,  by  a se- 
ries of  injudicious  and  reprehensible 
measures,  have  deservedly  become  the 
objects  of  6uch  general  distrust  and 
aversion,  as  to  be  no  longer  capable  of 
conducting  the  affairs  of  the  nation 
with  safety  or  advantage. 

2.  That  they  have  for  many  years 
persisted  in  a course  of  most  improvi- 
dent and  wasteful  expence ; and,  in 
times  of  unexampled  distress,  have  ob- 
stinately rejected  every  proposition  for 
effective  retrenchment  or  economy, 
v.  3.  That  they  have,  in  like  manner, 
pursued  an  ignorant  and  illiberal  sys- 
tem of  policy  as  to  the  laws  and  regu- 
lations of  trade,  by  which  the  national 
distresses  have  been  aggravated,  or  the 
means  of  relieving  them  withheld  or 
intercepted. 

...  4.  That,  at  the  close  of  a war,  the 

professed  object  of  which  was  to  vin- 
dicate and  restore  the  independence  of 
the  European  communities,  and  which 


had  been  brought  to  a successful  ter- 
mination chiefly  by  the  distinguished 
valour  of  our  free  British  soldiery,  they 
lent  themselves  to  a policy  inconsistent 
with  the  best  principles  of  national  li- 
berty, and  so  conducted  themselves  to- 
wards various  independent  states,  aa 
not  only  to  tarnish  the  honour  of  the 
nation  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  but  to 
bring  such  suspicion  on  our  good  faith, 
as  must  be  productive  of  great  practi- 
cal embarrassments  in  our  foreign  re- 
lations, both  political  and  commercial. 

5.  That  they  have  manifested  at  all 
times  an  unconstitutional  and  distem- 
pered aversion  to  all  popular  rights 
and  privileges ; and  have,  on  many  oc- 
casions, imposed  unnecessary  restric- 
tions on  their  exercise  and  enjoyment. 

6.  That,  in  order  to  effect  this  ob- 
ject, and  to  maintain,  if  possible,  their 
own  power  and  influence  in  the  coun- 
try, they  have  ascribed  the  discon- 
tents, which  arose  chiefly  from  their 
own  misgovernment,  to  a prevalence 
of  a spirit  of  disloyalty  and  disaffec- 
tion, which  has  had  no  natural  or  ex- 
tensive existence  among  the  people. 

7.  That  they  have  struck  an  alarm- 
ing blow  at  the  morals  of  the  people, 
and  have  invaded  the  private  security 
of  every  class  of  subjects,  by  employ- 
ing, encouraging,  and  protecting  an 
unprecedented  number  of  spies  and  in- 
formers, who  are  proved  in  many  cases 
to  have  been  themselves  the  instigators 
of  those  disorders  for  which  others 
have  been  exposed  to  prosecution  and 
punishment. 

8.  That  in  pursuance  of  the  same 
objects  they  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  peaceful  and  loyal  dispositions 
which  prevail  generally  in  thiscountry, 
to  persuade  many  well-meaning  persons 
of  the  truth  of  their  calumnious  mis- 
representations, and  have  thus  excited 
among  them  grievous  and  groundless 
alarms,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
severe  measures  and  reproachful  lan- 
guage which  weie  consequently  adopt- 
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ed,  have  occasioned  much  fear  and  ir- 
ritation among  those  who  were  the 
objects  of  their  calumnies,  and  disposed 
the  less-instructed  among  them  to  list- 
en more  readily  to  the  seductions  of 
the  few  wicked  and  designing  persons 
who  were  hostile  to  our  free  constitu- 
tion, or  who  expected  to  make  profit 
of  a season  of  tumult  and  disorder. 

9.  That  with  a view  to  deter  per- 
sons of  rank  and  condition  from  con- 
curring in  the  reasonable  complaints  of 
the  people,  they  have  advised  the  adop- 
tion of  the  most  harsh  and  insulting 
measures  towards  individuals  of  the 
highest  station,  the  most  unquestioned 
loyalty,  and  the  most  approved  public 
services,  whose  presence  at  public 
meetings  was  at  once  the  surest  pledge 
of  the  moderation  of  the  measures  to 
be  adopted,  and  the  best  means  of  re- 
pressing any  tendency  to  excess  or  in- 
temperance that  might  otherways  have 
been  apprehended. 

10.  That  by  these  and  other  mean9 
they  have  diffused  a spirit  of  discord 
through  the  body  of  our  population, 
and  ultimately  produced  a most  alarm- 
ing disunion  between  those  classes  of 
the  community,  without  whose  cordial 
co-operation  there  can  no  longer  be 
peace  and  prosperity  for  the  country. 

11.  That  by  the  late  proceedings 
against -her  Majesty  the  Queen,  of 
which  they  have  been  the  avowed  and 
responsible  advisers,  they  have  not 
only  manifested  such  an  utter  disre- 
gard for  the  sense  and  wishes  of  the 
nation,  the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  the 
honour  and  interests  of  the  house  of 
Brunswick,  and  the  peace  and  safety  of 
the  country,  as  to  have  subjected  them 
to  general  contempt  and  reprobation, 
but  have  at  the  same  time  displayed 
such  a signal  incapacity  and  indecision, 
as  must  be  alone  sufficient  to  demon- 
strate their  unfitness  for  administering 
the  affairs  of  a distressed  and  divided 
people. 

12.  That  they  have  finally  advised 


the  prorogation  of  Parliament,  u is 
period  when  the  agitated  state  of  a 
public  mind,  the  recent  issue  of  the  o-  | 
traordinary  discussions  above  allais 
to,  and  the  unusual  pressure  of  fai 
ness  occasioned  by  the  long  dependec 
of  these  discussions,  required,  or 
than  at  any  other  time,  the  vigils 
and  unremitted  attention  of  the 
council  of  the  nation. 

1 S.That  an  humble  address  be  tbe 
fore  presented  to  his  Majesty,  exp^ 
ing  our  sincere  and  unalterable  attn 
ment  to  his  Majesty’s  person  and  ; 
vernment,  and  to  the  principles  efti- 
happy  constitution  which  placed 
Majesty’s  family  on  the  throne;  t 
humbly  entreating  his  Majesty  ta  u 
move  from  his  Majesty’s  presence  m 
councils  those  individuals  by 
suggestion  his  Majesty  and  h»  sea 
jects  have  been  involved  in  so  mir 
calamities. 

Resolved,  upon  the  motion  ef  V‘ 
James  Gibson,  seconded  by  Mr  A^rr 
Scott, 

That  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Sei 
ford,  the  Earl  Grey,  Lord 
and  Lord  Erskine,  or  any  of  thtf 
noblemen  who  may  be  in  Locd? 
when  the  petition  reaches  it,  be 
ed  to  present  the  petition  to  his  M 
jestv. 

That  the  following  gendered 
named  as  a committee  to  take  tbe 
cessary  steps  for  having  the  petP 
subscribed  in  the  most  regular  miu 
and  for  transmitting  it  to  London  a 
for  publishing  the  resolutions  id  *- 
of  the  Edinburgh  and  London  co 
papers  as  they  may  think  proper,  c 
— Mr  Laing  Meason,  of  Liners 
Mr  Spiers,  of  Culcreuch  ; Mr  S’? 
wright,  of  Meggetland  ; Mr  J- 
Grant,  M.  P.;  Dr  Macklagao*  J 
Messrs  Miles  Fletcher,  William  b 
John  Craig,  Archibald  Anderson,  1 
Cathcart,  Charles  Bax  ter,  Francis  B* 
den,  James  Gibson,  Leonard  Hra 
James  Ivory,  Joseph  Gordon,  fa 
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k,  AlexanderCraig,DavidBrown, 
James  Stuart.  Mr  Stuart  to  he 
rener,  and  five  a quorum,  with  power 
he  committee  to  add  such  per- 
j to  their  number  as  they  think  fit. 
.'hereafter  it  was  resolved,  upon  the 
:\on  of  John  Clerk,  and  seconded 
John  Peter  Grant,  Esq.,  that  the 
nks  of  the  meeting  be  offered  to  the 
lirman  for  his  able  conduct  in  the 
lir  $ and,  upon  the  motion  of  John 
a\g,  JLsq.,thatthethanksof  the  meet- 
r be  also  given  to  the  gentlemen 
10  signed  the  letter  of  requisition  for 
lling  this  meeting  together. 
Aberdeen. — In  consequence  of  a 
quisition,  signed  by  the  Collectors 
taxes  for  this  county,  and  other 
intlemen,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and 
onvener  fixed  Wednesday,  the  20th, 
>r  a general  meeting  of  the  Noble- 
\en,  Deputy  Lieutenants,  Justices  of 
he  Peace,  and  Commissioners  of  Sup- 
ply, to  address  his  Majesty.  The 
neeting  accordingly  took  place  in  the 
>Jew  Court-house,  every  part  of  which 
was  crowded  to  excess. 

The  Marquis  of  Huntly,  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, took  the  chair. 

Mr  Menzies,  of  Pitfodels,  opened 
the  proceedings,  by  referring  to  the 
advertisement,  signed  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  himself,  calling  the 
meeting. 

The  Marquis  of  Huntly  then  rose, 
and  addressed  the  meeting  nearly  as 
follows: — “ Gentlemen,  it  is  highly 
gratifying  to  me  to  witness  the  re- 
spectable body  of  gentlemen  now  as- 
sembled on  this  most  important  occa- 
sion, and  I trust  that  we  shall  all  be 
unanimous  in  voting  a warm,  loyal, 
and  affectionate  address  to  his  Majesty; 
and  I also  trust,  that  gentlemen  have 
come  here  only  with  that  view ; and 
whatever  address  may  be  agreed  upon, 
1 shall  be  proud  in  having  the  honour 
of  forwarding  it.  Whatever  my  poli- 
tical opinions  may  be,  I have  never 
obtnjdcd  them  in  public  or  in  private, 


and  the  line  of  conduct  I have  hither- 
to pursued  I will  still  continue.  I am 
satisfied,  gentlemen,  that  you  are  as- 
sured I have  only  one  object  in  view, 
namely,  the  welfare  and  interest  of  this 
large  and  important  county.” 

Major  Leith  Hay  admitted,  that 
the  address  was  unexceptionable,  but 
conceiving  that  its  real  intention  was 
to  prop  up  the  tottering  fortunes  of 
the  present  administration,  he  was  de- 
termined to  oppose  it.  • 

Mr  Menzies  and  Lord  Forbes 
strongly  denied  any  such  intention. 

Mr  Skene,  of  Skene,  rose,  and  said 
that  he  had  so  much  conviction  that 
there  was  a private  intention  to  sup- 
port ministers  by  means  of  the  address, 
that  he  was  determined  to  oppose  it. 
That  at  a meeting  of  the  county  some 
time  ago  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had,  in 
the  most  handsome  manner,  declared, 
that  there  was  the  utmost  loyalty  and 
tranquillity  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
and  that  no  meeting  like  the  present 
was  necessary.  Did  his  lordship  mean 
to  say  that  he  had  now  altered  his 
opinion,  and  that  we  were  now  disaf- 
fected and  in  a state  of  rebellion  ? For 
himself,  he  had  the  utmost  loyalty  and 
attachment  to  the  throne,  and,  so  far 
as  that  went,  there  was  not  a man  more 
ready  than  himself  to  express  it ; but, 
at  present,  he  saw  no  necessity  for 
such  a measure  nor  such  a meeting  ; 
and  unless  the  address  should  bear 
to  be  confined  to  the  Royal  Fa- 
mily alone,  he  would  oppose  it.  He 
was  always  ready  and  willing  to  sup- 
port the  just  and  constitutional  prero- 
gatives of  the  King,  and  was  well  sa- 
tisfied of  the  blessings  we  enjoyed  un- 
der our  free  and  happy  constitution,  if 
properly  administered  ; but  he  would 
never  consent,  by  a side  wind,  to  give 
a possibility  to  ministers  to  say  that 
he  approved  of  their  conduct,  which 
he  thought  no  man  either  did  or  could. 

Mr  Skene  then  moved  an  amend- 
ment to  the  address,  which  was  second- 
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ed  by  Major  Hay.  On  a division,  how- 
ever, it  was  negatived,  and  the  original 
address  carried  by  a majority  of  91  to 
14*. 

MEETING  OF  THE  COUNTY  OF  EDIN- 
BURGH. 

22d. — The  meeting  of  the  Noble- 
men, Freeholders,  Commissioners  of 
Supply,  and  Justices  of  Peace,  called 
by  public  requisition,  was  held  in  the 
County*hall  on  Friday  at  twelve  o’- 
clock. Both  the  body  of  the  hall  and 
the  gallery  were  extremely  crowded. 
Upon  the  motion  of  Mr  Wauchope, 
of  Niddry,  the  Marquis  of  Lothian 
was  called  to  the  chair.  When  the 
roll  was  called  over.  Sir  John  Hope 
rose,  an  d after  making  a few  remarks, 
submitted  an  humble,  dutiful,  and  loyal 
address,  which  he  proposed  should  be 
presented  to  his  Majesty.  Sir  John 
then  read  the  address,  when 

Mr  James  Walker,  Advocate,  rose. 
He  regretted  that  the  task  of  second- 
ing the  address  should  have  been  im- 
posed on  him,  especially  when  there 
were  so  many  gentlemen  whose  quali- 
fications and  consequence  better  fitted 
them  to  discharge  the  duty.  It  was 
evident,  he  said,  from  all  that  was  pass- 
ing around  us,  that  the  most  flagitious 
attempts  were  making  to  degrade  the 
Government,  and  which  had  created 
the  most  serious  alarm  among  all  classes 
of  the  community.  It  is  true  that 
itinerant  preachers  of  treason  and  the 
regular  system  of  training  in  arms  are 
now  put  an  end  to  ; but  the  agents  of 
sedition  are  still  active,  and  the  lan- 
guage which  they  now  assume  is  not 
less  alarming  though  it  is  more  artful. 
While  the  late  investigation  was  pend- 
ing before  the  House  of  Lords,  with- 
out waiting  the  issue,  every  abuse  was 
heaped  on  all  that  was  venerable  or 
that  ought  to  be  respected  : the  minis- 
ters of  the  land,  the  dignitaries  of  the 
church,  and  all  in  authority,  were  at- 
tempted to  be  degraded.  Every  en- 


deavour had  been  made  to  exticpitl 
all  feelings  of  loyalty  to  the 
This  was  not  confined  to  the  fewl 
orders.  And  it  was  no  less  true,  ail 
the  second  Counsel  for  her  Major  l 
had  ventured,  in  the  House  of  Ln 
to  draw  a parallel  between  the  da 
racter  of  our  gracious  Sovereign  ic  1 
that  of  Nero.  To  whom  was  this  2*  j 
unjust  system  of  persecution  to  be  tv 
cribed  ? Was  it  to  be  ascribed  ton- 
nisters,  by  whose  advice  the  late  p* 
secution  had  been  instituted  against  a 
individual  whose  conduct  had  beccsr 
the  scandal  of  Europe  ? The  time  to 
now  come  for  the  people,  from  these 
end  of  the  island  to  the  other,  to  sup- 
port the  government  of  the  comm. 
The  present  meeting,  he  said.  * 
and  fairly  represented  the  sentsaes^  i 
of  the  people  of  this  county,  at  ka 
of  all  those  whose  opinions  werre; 
any  value.  He  felt  convinced  that  tk 
people  would  soon  discover  and  sept- 
rate  their  pretended  from  their  rol 
friends  ; and  he  hoped  that  the  pence 
was  not  far  distant,  when  that  part  ;.' 
the  community,  in  whom  one  spark  afi 
religion  yet  remained,  would  retm 
to  their  loyalty  and  allegiance. 

Mr  Fergusson  of  Raith  rose,besaii 
from  an  imperious  sense  of  duty.  T'% 
address  at  the  Council-chamber  f*  | 
one  which  would  be  signed  by  w* 

but  those  who  were  attached  to  po«tr 

and  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  resk 
or  protest  against  any  such  atteef* 
here.  It  was  true  the  address  wkk* 
had  been  moved  was  softened  in  i'3 
language,  but  its  tendency  was  tk 
same.  He  deprecated  in  particok 
that  part  of  the  address  respecting  t* 
licentiousness  of  the  press,  and  ma^ 
tained  that  it  is  not  the  King,  bat  b 
ministers  who  are  responsib  le  for  tk 
acts  of  government.  The  plain  > 
ing  of  the  address  was,  that  the  nu^ 
ster8  were  to  be  supported  against  tk 
feelings  and  voice  of  the  people.  & 
denied  that  it  was  the  rabble  only  fk 
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condemned  the  treatment  which 
Queen  had  received.  The  middle 
well-informed  classes  had  held  the 
e opinion.  If  public  confidence 
i lost,  ministers  must  either  adopt 
te  conciliatory  measure,  or  fall.  The 
port  of  a few  aristocrats  would 
re  them  little.  The  friends  of  mi- 
ers  should  say — “ Change  your 
asures,  and  all  may  be  well but 
had  no  doubt  that,  instead  of  this, 
y would  boldly  and  impudently  try 
put  all  that  was  past  out  of  view, 
1 continue  to  tread  in  the  same  path, 
hatever  might  be  thought  of  his 
itiments,  they  were  those  of  an  ho- 
st man  and  a lover  of  his  country, 
e then  proposed  an  amendment, 
uch  he  read. 

Mr  Stuart  said,  little  more  than  a 
elvemonth  since  this  meeting  was 
Ued  upon  to  vote  an  address  of  a si- 
ilar  nature.  Upon  that  occasion,  be- 
:ving  that  a part  of  the  population 
ere  acting  under  the  influence  of  de- 
agogues,  he  had  shewn  his  readiness 
> support  the  government  to  a cer- 
in  length  ; but  upon  the  present  oc- 
.sion  we  were  called  upon  to  address 
ie  throne,  merely  on  vague  statements 
the  existence  of  disaffection  and  ir- 
ligion  prevailing  in  the  country.  Now, 
? firmly  believed  that  there  never  was 
time  when  there  was  less  pretence 
r bringing  such  charges  against  the 
:ople  of  this  country.  As  to  the 
large  of  the  dissemination  or  circula- 
on  of  irreligious  tracts  in  this  country, 
e had  made  diligent  inquiry  from 
>urce8  the  best  informed,  and  which, 
he  was  required,  he  was  ready  to 
ame  ; and  he  was  certain,  not  only 
lat  no  such  tracts  were  in  circulation, 
ut  that  a greater  number  of  religious 
magazines  and  tracts  were  now  sold 
nd  distributed  in  this  country  than  at 
ny  former  period,  above  one  hundred 
housand  finding  their  way  among  the 
eople  every  month.  And  from  whom, 
e asked,  did  the  charge  of  irreligion 


brought  against  the  people  proceed  ? 
From  the  landed  interest,  who,  he  fear- 
lessly asserted,  were  less  attentive  to 
their  religious  duties,  and  less  sincere 
in  the  performance  of  them,  than  that 
class  of  society  whom  they  were  at- 
tempting to  libel  and  defame.  The  in- 
troduction, therefore,  of  religion  into 
the  discussion  of  this  day,  and  the  ne- 
cessity which  had  been  proclaimed  of 
protecting  it,  appeared  to  him  to  be 
nothing  else  than  hypocritical  cant, 
and  as  such  unworthy  of  all  notice. 
Then,  as  to  the  disaffection  which  was 
said  to  prevail,  he  knew  nothing  of  it, 
and  not  a statement  had  been  made  to 
shew  in  what  it  consisted.  That  there 
were  discontents  he  well  knew  ; and 
although  the  hon.  gentlemen  who  had 
spoken  had  not  yet  alluded  to  the  ad- 
dresses to  her  Majesty,  he  firmly  be- 
lieved that  it  was  to  the  language  used 
in  these  addresses  that  they  referred, 
when  they  spoke  of  the  disaffection  of 
the  country.  He  did  not  mean  to  de- 
fend or  to  be  the  apologist  of  the  lan- 
guage made  use  of  in  these  papers, 
but  he  must  say,  that  the  interest 
which  the  people  had  taken  in  the  op- 
pressive proceedings  instituted  against 
her  Majesty,  had  raised  their  character 
in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  and  in  the 
estimation  of  all  thinking  men. 

Sir  George  Clerk  was  anxious  to 
recall  their  attention  to  the  nature  and 
object  of  the  meeting.  It  was  not  ne- 
cessary for  them  to  meet  and  express 
their  loyalty  ; that  was  never  question- 
ed ; but  it  was  necessary  to  convince 
others,  who  vainly  imagined  that  they 
represented  the  people,  that  it  was 
only  necessary  for  the  loyal  and  peace- 
able to  show  their  determination  to  put 
down  the  mischievous  attempts  of  the 
disaffected,  and  to  shew  the  noisy  dis- 
turbers of  the  public  peace  that  they 
are  as  contemptible  in  numbers  as  in 
respectability.  He  was  by  no  means 
anxious  to  enter  into  an  examination 
of  the  question  regarding  the  claims  of 
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the  two  great  political  parties ; but 
when  that  was  necessary,  he  would  be 
ready  to  state  his  opinions.  Sir  George 
adverted  to  the  seditious  publications, 
particularly  at  Glasgow,  and  denied 
that  ministers  were  guilty  of  endeavour- 
ing to  separate  the  higher  and  lower 
classes  of  the  people.  This  charge  ra- 
ther applied  to  those  who  had  made 
the  Queen  a rallying  point.  Sir  George 
defended  the  conduct  of  ministers.  It 
was  not  necessary  to  inquire  whether 
her  Majesty  was  guilty  or  innocent. 
By  her  conduct  she  had  surrounded 
herself  with  a cloud  of  suspicions, 
which  rendered  investigation  necessary. 
When  he  saw  respectable  individuals 
lending  themselves  to  flatter  the  pre- 
judices of  the  lower  orders,  he  could 
not  but  believe  that  those  opposed  to 
him  in  politics  were  really  sincere  in 
saying  they  did  not  wish  office,  other- 
wise lie  would  feel  some  difficulty  in 
explaining  many  parts  of  their  conduct 
on  recent  occasions.  He  thanked  God 
that  a spirit  of  religion  existed  in  the 
country.  This  meeting,  he  said,  was 
not  called  to  decide  whether  my  Lord 
Liverpool  or  my  Lord  Grey  should 
be  at  the  head  of  the  government. 
They  were  called  on  to  vote  a loyal 
address  to  his  Majesty,  which  he 
thought  should  pass  unanimously,  or 
would  at  least  be  carried  by  a large 
majority. 

The  Earl  of  Rosslyn  was  astonish- 
ed at  the  language  held  in  the  opening 
speech,  which  appeared  to  him  to  be 
a greater  attack  upon  the  government 
' of  the  country  than  any  alluded  to  in 
the  address.  The  expression  of  public 
opinion  on  the  late  occasion  came  from 
the  general  mass  of  the  people,  from 
the  proprietors,  the  yeomanry,  tenant- 
ry, and  a large  proportion  of  the  com- 
mercial body  of  the  country — it  came 
from  the  body  of  the  people,  who  are 
the  sinews  of  the  state — from  those  to 
. whom  we  owe  the  strength  and  glory 
of  the  country,  and  from  whom  the 


jurymen  are  elected  for  the  chi  si  1 
criminal  trials  that  take  place.  5:1 
would  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the 
that  the  Queen  had  fallen  into  *3  \ 
hands  of  indiscreet  counsellor,  kr  j 
this  w-as  the  consequence  of  her  :*  1 
ving  been  abandoned  by  those  th 
ought  to  have  been  her  friends  asd  dl 
risers.  Parliament  had  been  prororm 
in  a manner  the  most  UDgracioaa.  Tr\ 
separation  justly  described  as  exiitm 
between  the  upper  and  lower 
was  chiefly  the  consequence  of  dn 
conduct  of  the  former,  who  stigna^slj 
all  who  did  not  worship  the  idol  o/rirj 
day  as  disaffected  to  the  g overseer 
The  charge  of  irreligion  against  tk 
lower  classes  was  most  unfeoade: 
There  never  was  less  infidelity  in  tk 
country  than  at  the  present  day,  bJ 
no  immoral  writings  were  circebei 
here. 

Mr  M.  Linning  and  the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate spoke  in  favour  of  the  addres, 
and  Mr  James  Gibson  against  it 

Mr  Jeffrey  stated,  at  the  oetstf. 
that  in  so  far  as  the  address  moved  by 
Sir  John  Hope  consisted  of  profess*"- 
of  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  tbits? 
and  the  constitution,  he  (Mr  Jeffrey1 
and  all  his  friends  would  most  ccr&^* 
ly  go  along  with  it ; and  if  geotkar 
on  the  other  side  considered  the  lan- 
guage of  the  address,  in  these  respect 
as  more  choice  and  emphatic  than  t i* 
of  the  amendment,  he  was  most  «£ 
ing  to  adopt  it.  But  farther  tkao  t k 
he  could  not  give  his  concurrence  * 
the  address.  He  put  it  to  every  a 
of  sense  to  say,  whether  the  expr^ 
sions  used  in  the  remainder  of  the  n 
dress  did  not  imply  an  unqualified  > 
probation  of  whatever  measures  xy- 
sters have  taken,  or  may  be  please:' 
adopt.  He  agreed  with  the  other  fJ 
in  considering  this  a crisis  in  wbd 
every  man  was  bound  io  duty  to  ms 
forward  and  declare  his  Beotian^ 
He  was  aware  that  much  discoct^ 
and,  he  was  afraid,  also  some  disafc- 
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i (though  to  a far  less  extent  than  their  erroneous  opinions,  and  to  class 
i represented,)  prevailed.  This  be-  themselves,  on  conviction,  with  those 
admitted,  all  agreed  in  wishing  to  who  supported  the  true  principles  of 
iy  the  ferment.  The  opposite  party  the  constitution, 
d that  this  was  to  be  effected  by  A vote  having  been  called,  the  ad* 
tting  down  and  forcibly  repressing  dress  was  carried  by  a majority  of  110 
;ry  symptom  of  discontent  as  it  ap-  to  26. 

ared ; while  he  and  his  friends,  on  Destruction  of  the  Assembly 
e other  hand,  were  of  opinion,  that  Rooms,  Bath. — Extract  of  a letter 
anquillity  could  not  be  permanently  from  Bath . — On  Thursday  night,  the 
tablished,  without  ascertaining  the  21st,  about  eleven  o’clock,  these  ex- 
al  causes,  by  inquiry  and  investiga-  tensive,  elegant,  and  far-famed  pre- 
and  then  removing  them.  The  mises  were  discovered  to  be  on  fire. 


on 


arned  gentleman  then  explained  and  Clouds  of  smoke  were  seen  to  issue 
ucidated  these  principles  at  consider-  from  some  of  the  lower  apartments 
ble  length,  shewing  the  dangerous  long  before  the  conflagration  became 
fleets  of  a system  of  blind  coercion,  manifest.  At  length  the  flames  burst 
nd  the  advantages  of  a fair,  liberal,  out  with  inconceivable  fury,  and  soon 
nd  constitutional  administration.  He  presented  such  a scene  of  terrific  gran- 
hen  proceeded,  in  a strain  of  animated  deur  and  desolation  as  was  never  wit- 
md  powerful  eloquence,  to  defend  the  nessed  in  this  city.  The  engines  and 
Whigs  as  a body  from  the  charges  firemen  arrived  on  the  spot  with  great 
which  had  been  made  against  them,  promptitude.  At  first  the  fire-plugs 
They  had  been  accused  of  relinquish-  afforded  but  a scanty  supply  of  water, 
ing  their  own  principles  and  adopting  which  gave  the  destructive  element  time 
those  of  the  radicals.  This  he  most  to  get  so  tremendous  a head, that  it  then 
positively  denied  ; challenging  all  and  appeared,  if  the  whole  Avon  had  been 
every  man  in  that  house  to  mention  a poured  upon  the  roofs,  floors, and  stair- 
single  instance  in  which  any  Whig,  cases,  it  could  not  have  been  quenched, 
either  in  parliament  or  out  of  it,  had  though  it  might  have  retarded,  the 
given  his  sanction  to  any  of  the  revo-  progress  of  the  flames.  The  country 
iutionary  principles  of  which  they  had  around  was  a sheet  of  elementary  fire  ; 
heard  so  much.  The  ablest  and  the  the  sky  and  hills,  with  the  numerous 
best  answer  which  had  ever  been  made  surrounding  buildings, appearing  “ one 
to  the  pernicious  doctrines  of  Univer-  red.”  But,  perhaps,  the  most  magni- 
salSuffrageandAnnualParliamentshad  ficent  sight,  and  awfully  impressive 
appeared  in  the  Journal  with  which  he  moment,  wa3  about  two  o’clock,  when 
had  the  honour  to  be  connected.  But  the  long-pent-up  flames  in  the  large 
there  was  another  accusation ; it  was  ball-room  burst,  as  if  by  one  mighty 
said  the  Whigs  were  anxious  to  gain  effort,  through  the  six  great  windows, 


over  the  Radicals  to  their  banners.  To 
that  accusation  he  pleaded  guilty.  The 
Whigs  were  anxious  to  gain  over  the 
Radicals,  as  they  are  also  to  gain  over 
the  Tories.  But  how  did  they  desire  to 
gain  them  over  ? Not  by  surrendering 
their  own  principles,  but  by  the  force 
of  argument  and  a kind  conciliatory 
treatment,  to  induce  them  to  renounce 


and  seemed  to  glare  defiance  in  vo- 
lumes of  liquid  flame.  The  conflagra- 
tion of  the  card-room  presented  an  al- 
most equally  heart-appalling  display 
of  the  irresistibility  of  fire.  About 
three,  the  stupendous  roof  began  to 
fall  in,  not  with  a sudden  crash  as  had 
been  anticipated,  but  by  successive 
fragments  of  tile,  and  blazing  beams 
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and  rafters.  By  six  o'clock  the  mighty 
element  had  completely  effected  its 
work  of  desolation,  and  the  whole  fa- 
bric was  reduced  to  a heap  of  burning 
ruins. 

The  heat  was  so  intense,  and  the 
smoke  so  overpowering,  that  we  la- 
ment to  say,  but  a comparatively  small 
portion  of  the  property  on  the  pre- 
mises was  saved  from  destruction. 
Some  of  the  apartments  at  the  north 
end  had  been  handsomely  fitted  up  in 
the  course  of  the  last  summer  for  the 
residence  of  a gentleman,  who,  we  un- 
derstand, is  at  present  at  Swansea,  and 
who  had  embarked  considerable  pro- 
perty in  the  concern,  and  deposited  in 
his  rooms  valuables  to  a large  amount 
in  paintings,  plate,  &c. ; the  whole  of 
which,  we  regret  to  state,  has  been  de- 
stroyed ; but  we  understand  that  it  had 
been  recently  insured  with  one  of  the 
London  offices. 

The  con  Bagration  must  have  been 
increased  by  a large  quantity  of  oil  (in 
which  Mr  Mills  largely  dealt,)  which 
was  deposited  in  one  of  the  rooms  near 
the  spot  where  it  is  supposed  the  fire 
originated,  being  a small  space  used  as 
a dressing  room  to  the  private  theatre. 


where  Mr  Seward  had  that 
hibited  his  Fantoccini ; but  thka 
conjecture.  It  was  a fortuaiSe 
cumstance  that  Mr  Walker's 
cent  Orrery  had  been  removed 
the  rooms  yesterday  morning, 
gentleman  having  given  his  find 
ture  the  preceding  evening. 

The  following  is  the  amount  of 
insurances  that  had  been  effected 
the  property  thus  destroyed  : — 0# 

{jremises,  4000/. ; furniture,  &c. 
onging  to  ditto,  4000/. ; Mr  Mila'i 
private  effects,  2400/.,  in  the  Wet 
of  England  Office  ; property  belch- 
ing to  Captain  Houlton,  30001  in  tfe 
London  Atlas. 

Extract  of  a Private  Lxttxi 
* —The  elegant  chandeliers,  pictures  d 
Beau  Nash,  & c.  were  all  consumed 
Some  gentlemen  were  playing  cards  it 
the  time  the  fire  broke  out ; but  sadb 
was  its  fury,  that  it  could  not  beget 
under.  Mr  Houlton  is  partly  insured, 
and  Mr  Mills,  the  renter,  also;  but 
neither  to  any  thing  near  the  take. 
The  ruins  this  morning  present  t hor- 
rible appearance  ; there  was  not  a more 
convenient  or  elegant  set  of  room  is 
the  kingdom. 
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V. 

’UBTAC  AND  PARLIAMENTARY  PAPERS. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE 

OF  THE 

■JITED  KINGDOM  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  5tii  JANUARY,  1820. 


REVENUE. 

GROSS  RECEIPT 
within 

THE  YEAR. 

PAYMENTS 
into  the 

EXCHEQUER. 

ORDINARY  REVENUES. 

£ 

£ S . 

stoms,  including  the  Annual  Duties 

14,734,502  1 

10,902,769  1 

icise,  including  the  Annual  Duties  .... 

27,955,810  14 

24,894,990  19 

amps  . ........ 

ind  and  Assessed  Taxes,  including  the  Assessed  Taxes 

7,113,266  6 

6,666,712  10 

of  Ireland 

8,172,851  10 

7,696,170  5 

ost-Office  •••••••• 

2,129,821  18 
17,600  — 

1,526,538  9 

ne  Shilling  in  the  Pound  on  Pensions  and  Salaries  . 

16,447  15 

•xpencc  in  the  Pound  on  Pensions  and  Salaries  . 

8,414  — 

9,161  19 

acknev  Coaches  ....... 

26,534  17 

22,131  — 

awkers  and  Pedlars 

27,309  7 

24,760  — 

oundage  Fees  (Ireland) 

4,227  7 

4,227  7 

‘ells  Fees  (Do.)  

845  9 

845  9 

asualties  (Do.) 

4,826  14 

4,826  14 

'reasury  Fees  and  Hospital  Fees  (Do.) 

mall  Branches  of  the  King’s  Hereditary  Revenue 

660  19 

660  19 

121,541  3 

14,919  12 

otal  of  Ordinary  Revenues 

60,318,272  16 

61,787,162  2 

OTHER  RESOURCES. 

'roperty  Tax-  and  Income  Duty  (Arrears)  . 

105,527  19 

162,563  19 

'Otteij,  Net  Profit  ....... 

Tnclaimed  Dividends,  Annuities,  Lottery  Prizes,  &c. 

679,150  — 

665,300  — 

per  Act  56  Geo.  III.  cap.  117*  .... 

237,512  16 

237,512  16 

'urplus  Fees  of  Regulated  Public  Offices  . 

25,280  10 

25,280  10 
57,870  18 

oluntary  Contributions  ...... 

'r°m  several  County  Treasurers  in  Ireland,  on  Account 
of  Advances  made  by  the  Treasury  for  Roads,  Gaols, 

57,870  18 

&nd  Police  • • •••••• 

73,996  9 

79,651  10 

imprest  Monies  repaid  by  Public  Accountants 

374,906  9 

374,906  9 

rotal  (exclusive  of  Loans) 

61,872,588  — 

53,388,248  7 

Loans  paid  into  the  Exchequer 

18,756,087  6 

13,756,087  6 

Total  Public  Income  of  the  United  Kingdom,  inclusive 

of  Loans  ........ 

80,628,675  7 

72.144,335  14 
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GREAT  BRITAIN  DISTINGUISHED  FROM  IRELAND. 


HEADS  OF  REVENUE. 
Great  Britain. 

PAYMENTS 
into  the  i 
Exchequer. 

HEADS  OF  REVENUE. 
Ireland. 

FAYIIENTS 

into  the 
Exchequer. 

ORDINARY  REVENUES. 

£•  s. 

ORDINARY  REVENUES. 

£.  s.  ! 

Customs,  including  the  An- 

Customs  ... 

1,514,259  13 

nual  Duties 

9,388,509  7 

Excise  .... 

1,707,151  2j 

Excise,  including  the  Annual 

Stamps  .... 

482,469  It 

Duties  ,. 

23,187,839  1C 

Taxes  .... 

280,607  & 

Stamps  » . . • 

6,183,242  17 

Post  Office 

63,538  91 

Land  and  Assessed  Taxes  . 

7,415,562  1C 

Poundage  Fees 

4,227  7' 

Post  Office 

1,473,000  — 

Pells  Fees 

845  <* 

Is.  in  the  X.  on  Pensions 

Casualties  . • 

4,826  14 

and  Salaries  . 

16,447  15 

Treasury  Fees  and  Uospi- 

- 

lid.  in  the  £.  on  Pensions 

t&l  Fees 

660  IS 

ami  Salaries  . . . 

9,161  lJ 

Hackney  Coaches  . 

22,131  -J 

Total  of  Ordinary  Revenues 

4,04-8,586  17 

Hawkers  and  Pedlars 

24,700  — 

Alienation  Fines 

5,145  2 

Post  Fines  . . • 

Seizures  .... 

8,212  4 

Compositions  and  Proffers  . 

602  5 

Crown  Lands 

960  — 

Total  of  Ordinary  Revenues 

17,736,575  4 

' . 

EXPENDITURE. 


An  ACCOUNT  showing  how  the  Public  Monies  remaining  in  the  Receipt  of  the  Exchequers 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  5th  day  of  January,  1819,  together  with  the  Monies  paiJ 
into  the  same  during  the  Year  ended  the  5th  day  of  January,  1J120,  and  the  Monies  paid 
out  of  the  Net  Produce  of  the  Revenues  of  the  said  Year,  in  Anticipation  of  the  Exchequer 
Receipt ; together  with  the  Amount  of  the  Exchequer,  Navy,  and  Transport  Bills  Issued, 
and  not  Redeemed,  during  the  said  Year  ; having  been  actually  Applied. 


HEADS  OF  EXPENDITURE.  * 

SUMS. 

• 

I.— For  Interest,  Ac.  on  the  Permanent  Debt  of  the  United  Kingdom, 

£.  L 

Unredeemed  ; including  Annuities  for  Lives  and  Terms  of  Years 

39,338,325  1 

For  Charges  of  Alonagement  thereon 
For  Interest,  &c.  on  Imperial  Loans  ; including  Annuities  for  Lives  and 

270,460  * 

Terms  of  Years  ....... 

389,083  IS 

For  Charges  of  Management  thereon  . • . , 

3,791  19 

For  Interest  on  Portuguese  Loan  ..... 

10,200  ir* 

For  Charges  of  Management  thereon 
Applied  towards  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt  . 1,108,876  14 
Tne  usual  Grant  ....  200,000  — 

Annuities  for  Terms  of  Years  and  Lives  expired  . 167,976  7 

. . Do. . on  Lives  Unclaimed  for  Three 

Years,  before  5th  January,  1819  . 31,005  12 

. . Do.  . . on  Lives  Unclaimed  for  Three 

Years  and  upwards,  at  5tli  January,  1819  2,412  3 
% • 33,417  15 

140  D 

' Carry  forward,  £1,510,272  16 

% 

40,012,002  ?! 

| j rf 
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HEADS  OF  EXPENDITURE. 


SUMS. 


3,230,323  11 

626,255  10 
152,003  16 
7,224  10 
3,261,045  4 
65,095  6 
16,665  — 


Brought  forward,  £1,510,272  16 
Rer  Centage  on  Loans  raised  from  1613to  1819,  both 
inclusive,  per  Act  53  Geo.  III.  cap.  35 
Annual  appropriation  forthe  redemption  of£ 12,000,000 
Part  of  £14,200,000,  Loan  1807  .... 

Interest  on  Capitals  transferred  for  Life  Annuities 

I iOng  Annuities  transferred  for  Do 

Interest  on  Debt  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Redeemed  . 

Do. ...  on  Imperial  Debt  . Do. 

Do. ...  on  Debt  of  Portugal  . Do. 

Interest  at  £1  per  cent  on  part  of  Capitals  created 
since  5th  January,  1793  . . ... 

Do.  . on  Outstanding  Exchequer  Bills 
Do.  . on  Advances  for  constructing  a Harbour  East- 
ward of  Dunleary,  per  Act  56  Geo.  III.  cap.  62  .' 

Returned  from  Account  of  Life  Annuities,  the  Nominees 
having  died  prior  to  their  being  set  apart  for  payment 
Fourth  part  of  a Legacy  bequeathed  by  the  late  Admiral 
Peter  Rainier,  to  the  use  of  the  Sinking  Fund 
Applied  towards  the  Redemption  of  the  Debt  created  in 
respect  of  £2,500,000,  borrowed  for  the  East  India 
Company  in  1812  . 


6,920,962 

507,211 


3,544 

187 


2 

10 


9 


150,376  7 


Total  Charges  for  Debt  . • 

The  Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills,  and  Irish  Treasury  Bills 

[ I The  Civil  Lists  of  j £ngland 


T. 


The  other 
Charges 
on  the 

Consolidated 

Fund. 


in  England 


Ireland 

Courts  of  Justice 
Mint 

Allowances  to  the  Royal  Family,  Pensions,  &c. 
Salaries  and  Allowances 
Bounties 
Miscellaneous 


Permanent  Charges  in  Ireland 
r — .The  Civil  Government  of  Scotland  . 

rL 


i Excise 
J Excise 
y Post-Office 
Excise  and  Taxes 


The  other  Payments  in  Anticipation  of  the  Exchequer  Receipts  ; viz. 
Bounties  for  Fisheries,  Manufactures,  $ Customs 
Com,  &c. 

Pensions  on  the  Hereditary  Revenue 

Militia  and  Deserters’  Warrants,  &c. 

/'ll.— -The  Navy ; viz. 

ages  ..... 

General  Services  .... 

The  Victualling  Department 
irTII.— The  Ordnance  .... 

X. — The  Army  ; viz. 

Ordinary  Services  .... 

Extraordinary  Services 

X — Issues  from  Appropriate  Funds,  for  Local  Purposes 

XT Miscellaneous  Services : 

At  Home  . . . ... 

Abroad 

Total  Expenditure 

Deduct,  Sinking  Fund  on  Loan  to  the  East  India  Company 

Total 


£.  s. 

0,012,002  9 


46,193,606 

14 

779,992 

3 

283,000 

0 

198,056 

10 

63,156 

16 

15,000. 

0 

472,233 

14 

58,755  10 

6,541 

0 

372,832  17 

369,089 

14 

129,988 

5 

245,216 

11 

68,716 

8 

14,000 

0 

13,700 

0 

47,534 

1 

2,281,000 

0 

2,949,728 

6 

1,164,824 

12 

1,538,209 

3 

7,719,924 

3 

1,730,726  10 

53,101 

1 

1,595,007 

2 

260,741 

9 

69,699,276 

1 

150,376 

7 

69,448,899 

13 

I 
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REPORT 

I 

Of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Agricultural 

Distresses. 


The  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  whom  the  several  pe- 
titions presented  to  the  House  upon 
the  subject  of  agricultural  distresses 
were  referred,  to  consider  the  matter 
thereof,  and  report  their  opinion  there- 
on ; and  who  were,  by  an  instruction 
of  the  31st  of  May  last,  directed  to 
confine  their  inquiries  to  the  mode  of 
ascertaining,  returning,  and  calculating 
the  average  prices  of  corn  in  the  twelve 
Maritime  Districts,  under  the  provi- 
sions  of  the  existing  corn  laws,  and  to 
any  frauds  which  may  be  committed  in 
violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of 
the  said  laws  ; — have  proceeded  to  in- 
vestigate this  branch  of  the  subject 
matter  of  those  petitions,  and  have 
agreed  to  the  following  Report : — 
Your  Committee  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  explain,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, the  manner  in  which  the  re- 
turns of  the  prices  of  the  several  sorts 
of  British  corn  (the  aggregate  price  of 
which  governs  the  importation  of  fo- 
reign  corn)  are  required  to  be  taken 
ana  computed  by  the  existing  laws, 
and  subsequently  to  make  some  obser- 
vations thereon,  and  to  suggest  some 
alterations.  These  returns  are  taken 
from  those  parts  of  England  more  im- 


mediately accessible  to  the  sea,  which 
have  been  denominated  the  twelve  ma- 
ritime districts  ; and  the  counties  com- 
prehended in  which,  are  particularly 
described  by  the  act  of  the  31st  of  his 
late  Majesty,  cap.  30.  These  districts 
were,  under  that  act,  totally  independ- 
ent of  each  other  ; the  foreign  trade  in 
corn  being  governed  in  each  by  its  own 
distinct  price,  so  that  the  porta  might 
be  open  in  one  district,  and  closed  in 
another.  Scotland  also  was  divided 
into  four  districts  ; the  foreign  corn 
trade  of  each  being  governed  in  the 
like  manner.  This  system  continued 
until  the  year  1804,  when  it  was  deter- 
mined, by  an  act  of  that  year,  that  the 
entire  foreign  corn  trade  of  England 
should  be  governed  by  one  ruling 
price,  and  the  aggregate  average  price 
of  the  twelve  maritime  districts  was 
fixed  upon  as  the  basis  to  form  that 
ruling  price  ; it  was  also  enacted,  that 
the  entire  trade  of  Scotland  should  be 
governed  by  the  aggregate  average  of 
the  four  Scotch  districts.  In  the  year 
1805  it  was  enacted,  that  both  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  should  be  governed 
by  one  ruling  price;  and  the  aggregate 
average  of  the  twelve  maritime  dis- 
tricts of  England  was  then  adopted 


j 


i 
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hat  purpose.  During  this  period, 
ind  was  considered,  in  relation  to 
rade  in  corn  with  Great  Britain,  as 
reign  country  $ nor  was  it  till  the 
• 1806  that  the  perfect  freedom  of 
e in  corn  between  the  two  coun- 
i was  established.  The  foreign 
e of  Ireland,  as  well  as  of  Great 
ain,  is  now  governed  by  the  same 

'he  first  of  these  twelve  maritime 
ricts  comprises  the  counties  of  Es» 

, Kent,  and  Sussex  ; but  the  price 
hat  whole  district  is  determined  ex- 
sively  br  that  of  the  Com  Ex- 
nge  in  Mark-lane  ; and  in  order  to 
ertain  the  same,  all  corn-factors  are 
uired  by*Iaw  to  return  to  aninspec- 
, who  is  appointed  by  the  proprie- 
s of  the  Corn  Exchange,  an  account 
writing  weekly  of  the  quantities  and 
ces  of  each  and  every  sale  of  corn 
ide  by  them,  and  the  names  of  the 
lyers,  and  by  what  measure  and 
sight  sold  ; all  which  accounts  the 
5pector  must  enter  in  a book  to  be 
pt  for  that  purpose.  If  any  sales 
e made  by  measure  or  weight,  other 
an  the  Winchester  bushel  or  weight 
57/.,  he  is  to  equalize  them  accord- 
, and  then  cast  up  the  total  quantity 
Id  in  the  week,  the  total  money  the 
me  has  been  thrown  for,  and  divide 
:e  money  by  the  number  of  the  quar- 
rs,  and  the  result  gives  the  average 
rice  for  the  first  district.  This  ac- 
Junt  is  transmitted  to  the  receiver  of 
ora  returns. , The  • inspector  gives 
ond  before  the  Lord-Mayor,  and 
lakes  oath  to  the  due  execution  of  his 
dice,  and  is  liable  to  be  removed  upon 
omplaint  ; he  has  an  office  found  for 
im,  and  a salary  of  200/.  per  annum, 
aid  by  a duty  of  a id.  per  last  on 
British,  and  2 d.  per  last  on  Foreign 
orn  brought  into  the  Thames  east- 
ward qf  London  Bridge  ; his  books 
re  not  open  to  public  inspection,  but 
hey  are  accessible  to  the  receiver  at 
A1  times,  and  to  other  persons,  by  or- 
VOL.  XIII.  PAKT  II. 


der  of  the  Lord  Mayor  or  two  Al- 
dermen. Every  corn-factor  is  bound 
to  make  a declaration  to  return  all  sales 
made  by  him,  with,  the  names  of  the 
buyers,  and  by  what  measure  and 
weight  sold,  under  a penalty  of  50 L 

The  2d  district  comprises  the  towns 
of  Ipswich,  Woodbridge,  Sudbury, 
Hadleigh,Stowmarket,  Bury,  Beccles, 
Bungay,  Lowestoft,  Cambridge,  Ely, 
and  Wisbech. 

The  3d  district  comprises  the  towns 
of  Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Lynn,  Thet- 
ford,Watton,Wymondham,East  Dere- 
ham, Harleston,  Holt,  Aylesham,  Fa- 
kenham,  and  Walsingham. 

The  4th  district  comprises  the  towns 
of  Lincoln,  Gainsborough,  Glamford 
Briggs,  Louth,  Boston,  Sleaford, 
Stamford,  Spalding,  York,  Bridling- 
ton, Beverley,  Howden,  Hull,  Whit- 
by>  and  New  Malton. 

The  5th  district  comprises  the  towns 
of  Durham,  Stockton,  Darlington, 
Sunderland,  Barnard  Castle,  Wolaing- 
ham,  Belford,  Hexham,  Newcastle, 
Morpeth,  Alnwick,  and  Berwick. 

The  6th  district  comprises  Carlisle, 
Whitehaven,  Cockermouth,  Penrith, 
Appleby,  and  Burton. 

The  7th  district  comprises  the  towjis 
of  Liverpool,  Ulverston,  Lancaster, 
Preston,  Wigan,  Warrington,  Man- 
chester, Bolton,  Chester,  Nantwich, 
Macclesfield,  and  Stockport. 

The  8th  district  comprises  the  towns 
of  Holywell,  Mold,  Denbigh,  Wrex- 
ham, Llanroost,  Ruthin,  Beaumaris, 
Llancherymead,  Amlweh,  Carnarvon, 
Pulhely,  Conway,  Bala,  Corwcn,  and 
Dolgelly. 

The  9th  district  comprises  Cardi- 
gan, Lampeter,  Aberystwith,  Pem- 
broke, Fishguard,  Haverfordwest,  Car- 
marthen, Llandile,  Kidwelly,  Swansey, 
Neath,  and  Cowbridge. 

The  10th  district  comprises  Gloces- 
ter,  Cirencester,  Tetbury,  Stow-on- 
Wold,  Tewkesbury,  Bristol,  Taunton, 
Wells,  Bridgewater,  Frome,  Chard, 
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Monmouth,  Abergavenny,  Chepstow, 
and  Pontypool. 

The  11th  district  comprises  Exeter, 
Barnstaple,  Plymouth,  Totness,  Tavis- 
tock, King&bridge,  Truro,  Bodmin, 
Launceston,  Redruth,  Helston,  and 
St  Austle. 

The  12th  district  comprises  Bland- 
lord , Bridport,  Dorchester,  Sherborne, 
Shaftesbury,  YVareham,  Winchester, 
Andover,  Basingstoke,  Fareham,  Ha. 
vant,  Newport,  Ring  wood,  Southamp- 
ton, and  Portsmouth. 

An  inspector  is  appointed  for  each 
of  these  towns  by  tlie  magistrates  in 
sessions  ; and  the  dealers  in  com,  viz. 
millers,  maltsters,  merchants,  factors, 
agents,  &c.,  are  bound  to  make  re* 
turns  in  writing  of  the  quantity  and 
rice  of  each  and  every  sale  of  corn,  and 
y what  measure  or  weight  the  same 
was  bought, totheinspectorof  thetown 
in  which  such  purchase  was  made.  He 
is  bound  to  enter  all  these  returns  in  a 
book,  and  transmit  weekly  an  account 
thereof  to  the  receiver  of  corn  returns 
in  London. 

The  total  quantity  of  corn  sold  in 
each  town  is  cast  up,  and  the  total  of 
money  for  which  the  same  was  sold, 
after  equalizing  the  weights  and  tnea- 
sures  (if  any  variations  are  found  there- 
in), and  then  dividing  the  money  by 
the  quarter,  the  result  gives  the  ave- 
rage price  of  that  town  ; these  average 
prices  of  each  town  being  thus  found, 
are  added  together,  and,  being  agaiu 
divided  by  the  number  of  towns,  give 
the  average  of  such  district ; and  the 
averages  of  the  districts  thus  found  are 
added  together,  and,  being  divided  by 


12*  give  the  aggregate  avenge  dt 
whole  12  districts  ; and  theco»bi^ 
aggregate  average  price  of  tie  * 
weeks  preceding  the  15th  Mar,A> 
gust,  November,  and  February, 
mines  the  openiag  and  shutting  of  ti 
ports  at  those  periods  respectively 

The  country  inspectors  are  bcr. 
by  oath  to  the  due  execution  of  tic 
office,  and  are  removable  by  the » 
gistrates.  They  are  bound  to  cater* 
returns  in  a book,  the  inspection  t 
whicb  is  open  to  the  receiver  asdi 
others,  by  order  of  two  magistrates 
• They  are  allowed  five  shilling*  >-i 
every  return,  out  of  the  county*n^ 
which  was  reimbursed  by  the 
ver-General  of  Customs  formerly  c 
of  duties  received  on  the  imports 
of  foreign  corn  ; but  the  same  bavesi 
been  repealed,  the  charge  » left  ups: 
the  custom  duties  generally.  M*jr> 
tratea  may  order  further  retinae*®1 
out  of  county-rates,  but  caa  obtah : 
further  reimbursement. 

AlLdealers  are  bound  to  mike  a ^ 
claration  that  they  will  make  tree: 
faithful  returns,  according  to  the 
rections  of  the  statute,  and  are - 
to  a penalty  of  10/.  for  every  aegktf 
or  default,  or  false  return. 

The  Privy  Council  have  pover  ti 
change  the  towns  from  whence  rerun' 
are  required  to  be  made,  upon  tiefr 
presentation  of  magistrates  in  Sec*' 

Your  Committee  having  thosdetti 
ed  the  principal  provisions  of  the  tw- 
isting law  for  collecting  the  returw 
prices,  and  forming  the  averages, 
they,  think,  with  some  few  except 
are  well  constructed  to  accompli  ts 


* By  the  Act  55  Geo.  III.  c.  26,  § 5,  it  is,  however,  enacted,  that  if,  after  the  eye- 
ing of  the  ports  for  the  importation  of  fbreign  corn,  &c.,  the  price  of  any  suchev*- 

&c.,  should,  in  the  first  six  weeks  following  such  opening,  tall  below  the  price* * 
which  foreign  corn  is  allowed  to  be  imported,  the  ports  shall  be  shut  against  im- 
portation of  that  sort  of  foreign  corn,  from  any.  place  from  the  Eyder  to  the 
soa,  for  the  last  six  weeks  of  that  quarter,  or  until  a new  average  shall  be  r 
and  published. 
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ject  of  the  legislature,  if  duly  execu- 
1,  have  now  to  state  the  result  of 
rir  inquiry  as  to  its  execution,  the 
istence  of  any  frauds,  the  liability  to 
uid,  and  the  means  of  prevention  ; 
d in  the  first  place,  .with  regard  to 
. execution,  they  feel  themselves  war* 
nted  in  saying,  upon  the  concurrent 
stimony  of  all  the  witnesses,  that, 
ith  the  exception  of  the  returns  taken 

the  Corn  Exchange,  the  greatest 
gleet  and  inattention  have  universally 
evaded  ; the  returns  taken  at  the 
urn  Exchange  appear  to  be  regular 
id  correct,  and  the  persons  bound  by 
w,  viz.  the  factors,  obey  the  injunc- 
3n  of  the  statute.  Your  Committee 
mark  here,  that  the  returns  are  made 
f factors  only  ; that  is,  persons  era- 
toyed  to  sell  on  commission  ; and  con- 
quently,  that  all  purchases  made  by 
.tilers,  maltsters,  and  merchants,  of 
le  growers  or  shippers  of  corn,  or 
gents  or  persons  other  than  factors, 
o not  come  into  this  return.  Your 
lommittee  are  not  aware  of  the  rea- 
ms that  induced  the  legislature  to  de- 
?rmine  the  price  of  the  first  district 
y the  criterion  of  the  Corn  Exchange; 

appears  to  them,  that  it  would  be 
tore  consonant  to  the  spirit  of  the  law 
> take  the  price  from  the  principal 
)wns  of  Essex,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  in 
rder  to  estimate  the  real  average  price 
F corn  in  those  three  extensive  mari- 
me  counties.  The  consumption  of 
.ondon  requires  the  higher  quality  of 
rain,  and  probably  does  not  therefore 
Dnsist  of  the  best  growth  of  those 
□unties,  to  the  price  of  which  must 
e added  the  cost  of  transport  to  mar* 
et. 

In  regard  to  the  other  districts,  your 
ommittee  find,  as  above  stated,  uni- 
irsal  neglect ; and  they  have  reason  to 
link  that  a very  inconsiderable  pro- 
ortion  of  the  quantity  6old  weekly  is 
*er  returned.  Your  Committee  think 
iat  an  inspection  of  the  paper  mark- 


ed (A)  is  sufficient  alone  to  exemplify 
and  prove  that  opinion  ; the  house  will 
see  that  the  weekly  average  sale  in 
many  of  the  most  celebrated  cities  and 
towns  is  so  exceedingly  small,  as  to 
form  in  itself  conclusive  proof  that  no 
attention  whatever  is  given  to  the  col- 
lection of  returns  ; indeed,  it  often  oc- 
curs, particularly  in  Manchester,  Mac- 
clesfield, and  Stockport,  returns  are 
made  to  the  receiver  of  “ None  sold/* 
From  Plymouth  the  inspector  return* 
ed  3 quarters  of  wheat  in  one  instance  ; 
and  7,  in  another,  have  formed  the  to- 
tal return  for  the  week  ; when  it  is  in 
evidence,  that  a single  dealer  will  often 
sell  200  quarters  in  that  place  on  one 
market-day.  The  inspector  says,  that 
not  one-tenth  of  the  dealers  ever  make 
any  return  at  all.  At  Bristol,  39  quar- 
ters of  wheat  appear,  in  one  instance, 
to  have  formed  the  total  return  ; 25  in 
another ; and  on  one  occasion,  none 
was  returned.  It  is  supposed,  never* 
theless,  by  the  inspector,  that  the 
weekly  6ales  are  from  1500  to  2000 
quarters ; and  although  there  are  about 
forty  factors  and  dealers  in  corn  in 
Bristol,  yet  not  more  than  six  or  seven 
have  ever  signed  the  declaration,  or 
ever  make  any  returns.  At  Liverpool 
similar  neglect  is  stated  to  prevail. 
Your  Committee  do  not  think  it  ne- 
cessary, therefore,  to  go  further  inta 
this  part  of  the  subject.  Many  of  the 
witnesses  have  produced  statements  of 
sales  of  their  own,  compared  with  the 
returns  under  the  act,  to  shew  that  in 
many  cases  they  are  widely  different ; 
in  general,  they  suppose  that  the  ag- 
gregate average  is  higher  than  their 
sales  ; but  this  does  not  appear  to  be 
uniformly  the  case,  though  there  are 
undoubtedly  many  circumstances  that 
may  have  a tendency  to  bring  the  high- 
priced  wheats  into  the  return  rather 
than  the  low.  Millers  and  bakers, 
when  concerned  in  making  the  return, 
may  have  an  interest  in  making  the 
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price  (particularly  in  towns  where  an 
assize  of  bread  is  set)  appear  high. 
Merchants  and  factors  of  foreign  corn 
may  have  the  same  inducement  to  open 
the  ports  and  warehouses.  Farmers 
have  a pride  in  the  quality  of  their  * 
growth  of  corn,  as  proved  by  the  sale, 
and  often  give  large  measure,  or  make 
up  deficiency  of  weight  by  additional 
quantity.  It  is  also  in  evidence,  that  a 
very  general  inattention  prevails  in  re- 
spect to  the  use  of  the  legal  standard, 
and  that  every  deviation  is  an  increase 
upon  it. 

In  regard  to  the  practice  of  any 
fraud,  with  a view  to  create  an  influ- 
ence on  the  price  which  each  quarter- 
day  is  to  govern  the  opening  and  shut- 
ting the  ports,  your  Committee  have 
to  report,  that  no  instance  has  been  ac- 
tually proved  before  them  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  the  effect  desired  $ 
but  two  or  three  cases  are  stated  in 
evidence,  in  which,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  witnesses,  such  an  at- 
tempt has  been  made. 

A great  difference  of  price  between 
the  returns  from  the  Corn-Exchange 
and  those  in  the  factors’  letters  has 
been  shewn  to  exist  in  each  of  the  six 
weeks  preceding  the  15th  November, 
1818,  wherein  it  appears  sometimes 
that  the  letters  give  an  advice  of  price, 
whilst  the  Corn-Exchauge  return 
shews  a fall,  and  vice  versa , particu- 
larly in  the  last  of  the  six  weeks,  when 
a*  great  fall  took  place  in  the  Corn- 
Exchange  return,  but  no  correspon- 
dent depression,  according  to  the  fac- 
tor’s letters.  The  average  of  Kent  and 
Essex  is  also  shewn  at  the  same  time 
to  be  much  at  variance  with  the  re- 
turns of  the  Corn-Exchange ; the  first 
five  of  the  six  weeks  were  3s.  4?d.  above 
the  price  of  these  counties,  the  sixth 
week  2s.  2d.  below  them.  From  these 
circumstances  the  witness  thinks  that 
an  inference  may  be  drawn,  that  in 
these  five  weeks  the  Corn-Exchange 
return  was  influenced  by  artificial 


means,  so  as  that  the  ports  vat  Li- 
open  that  quarter-day  by  2d.  s spa 
of  a counter  effort,  which  he  sta »& 
have  been  made  in  the  last  wa. 
which  was  intended  to  shut  thee*  a 
that  week  a fictitious  sale  of  Scari 
wheat,  to  the  extent  of  lOOOquartn 
was  made  upon  the  market,  at  a pre 
of  60s.,  which  was  entered  is  tlx  * 
spector's  returns,  and,  being  cad 
below  the  average  price,  had  of  asm 
an  influence  in  depressing  the  it® 
price  of  that  week,  but  not  so  u a 
effect  the  object  in  view,  as  the  por 
did,  as  above  stated,  open  that  q» 
ter-day  by  2d. 

A very  striking  instance  of  fravds 
stated  also  to  have  been  practised  t 
Liverpool,  which  was  not  detected  3 
it  excited  observation  on  the  pan  d 
the  receiver  in  London.  Oo  that 
casion  returns  were  made  to  tkk- 
lowing  effect -2300  qrs.  of  lirot 
wheat,  at  50s.  per  qr.,  whilst  the® 
average  of  the  market  was  froa 
to  70 s. ; 2000  qrs.  of  oats,  at  JSt  pc 
qr.,  whilst  the  true  average  was  & 
to  24s. ; 1000  qrs.  of  beans,  it  & 
per  qr.,  whilst  the  true  avenge  ^ 
48s.  to  50s. ; 500  qrs.  of  peas,  at  & 
per  qr.,  whilst  the  true  average*8 
48s.  to  51*.  The  parties  by  *k» 
these  returns  were  made  were  wd* 
stood  to  be  considerable  hokkn*  f 
British  corn,  and  were  induced  to  R-1 
sort  to  this  mode  of  reducing  the  p- 
neral  average,  to  promote  the 
of  their  speculations,  and  to  rs&i 
more  improbable  the  ports  be& 
opened  for  the  importation  of  MP 
grain.  From  the  careless 
which  the  business  of  the  insj*1*3 
had  been  conducted,  this  fraud  eu? 
detection  in  Liverpool. 

But,  notwithstanding  your  C* 
mittee  have  received  no  proof  of 
beyond  what  are  here  stated,  they8 
of  opinion  that  there  are  foi** 
curastances  particularly  arising  ^ 
the  mode  pursued  of  compuAg * 
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irage  ruling  price,  which  afford 
?at  and  obvious  facilities  to  fraud  ; 
rse  facilities  exist,  too,  without  vio- 
ing  the  letter  of  the  law.  They 
ve  not  been  practised  hitherto,  part- 
because  the  extent  to  which  they 
ist  has  not  been  generally  known, 
d partly  because  in  former  times  the 
lucement  was  not  so  strong  as  at 
esent  ; within  the  last  few  years 
ore  extensive  speculations  in  foreign 
rn  have  been  carried  on  than  for- 
erly.  It  is  obvious,  that  whilst  the 
fference  is  so  great  between  the  Con- 
lental  and  the  British  price  of  corn 
at  present,  the  latter  being  on  an 
erage  double  the  price  of  the  former, 
ery  temptation  exists  to  get  in  a 
rge  quantity  of  foreign  corn,  and 
len  to  shut  the  ports  ; and  as  the  im- 
itation price  is  fixed  at  80s.,  which 
also  supposed  to  be  the  lowest  price 
: which  it  can  be  grown,  the  market 
rice  will  (except  at  particular  pe- 
ods,and  under  peculiarcircumstances) 
2 within  a very  few  shillings  of  the 
sport  price,  and,  of  course,  the  ap- 
roach  to  the  quarter-day  is  likely  to 
roduce  a struggle  between  the  par- 
es concerned,  according  to  their  re- 
active interests.  In  the  early  periods 
f the  corn  laws,  the  import-price  was 
xed  so  much  above  the  remunerating 
larket-  price,  that  an  occasion  for  such 
•ruggles,  and  consequent  perpetual 
peculations,  Could  rarely  occur  ; nor 
/as  the  difference  between  the  British 
nd  Continental  price  at  that  time  so 
onsiderable  as  to  excite  so  much  in- 
erest  as  now  exists. 

In  order  to  explain  fully  these  fa- 
ilities  of  fraud,  which  arise  out  of  the 
•resent  mode  of  computing  the  aggre- 
gate average,  it  is  necessary  to  refer 
o the  paper  in  the  Appendix  marked 
A),  in  which  the  amount  of  the 
veekly  sales  for  the  year  1819,  in 
ach  of  the  twelve  districts  respec- 
ively,  is  set  forth.  It  will  be  seen, 
hat  the  average  weekly  6alcs  in  the 


6th  district  amount  only  to  359  quar- 
ters, 6 bushels ; in  the  8th,  to  324* 
quarters,  2 bushels  ; and  in  the  9th,  to 
135  quarters,  3 bushels. 

These  quantities,  being  so  small, 
are  obviously  liable  to  be  operated  up- 
on to  a great  extent  by  purchases  made 
at  a trifling  sacrifice  ; and,  as  each 
district  forms  alike  a twelfth  of  the 
aggregate,  three  form  a fourth  ; and 
any  undue  influence  created  therein 
must  produce  a great  alteration  upon 
the  price  on  which  the  opening  or 
shutting  of  the  ports  depend  : thus, 
if  the  price  was  advanced  in  these 
three  districts,  the  aggregate  would 
be  advanced  Is. ; if  6.s.,  l.y.  6d .,  and  so 
in  proportion ; a great  effect  upon  the 
aggregate  price  must  follow  there- 
upon. It  is  true,  that  if  a more  rigid 
execution  of  the  Act  should  bring  a 
larger  quantity  of  corn  into  the  re- 
turns of  these  districts,  the  facility  of 
influence  over  the  price  would  be  di- 
minished in  proportion  ; but  still  the 
computation  of  the  averages  upon  a 
dividend  of  the  whole  quantity  into 
twelve,  and  three  or  four  of  these 
twelve  beingcomparatively  small,  great 
temptations  to  influence  the  aggregate 
price,  by  operations  carried  on  in  those 
smaller  districts,  would  still  exist.  To 
obviate  the  occurrence  of  so  great  an 
evil,  your  Committee  venture  to  pro  - 
pose,  that  the  total  quantity  of  corn 
sold  in  the  139  towns  of  the  twelve 
districts  should,  by  the  receiver  of 
corn  returns,  be  thrown  together  and 
cast  up  ; also  the  total  amount  of  the 
money  for  which  the  said  was  sold, 
and  the  money  divided  by  the  num- 
ber of  quarters  ; thus  dividing  once 
only  to  find  the  aggregate  average 
prioe,  instead  of  extracting  it  by  the 
complicated  calculations  before  de- 
scribed. The  average  total  of  weekly 
sales  in  the  139  towns,  according  to 
the  paper  in  the  Appendix,  marked 
( B),  amount,  in  the  six  weeks  ending 
*13111  May  last,  ;to  25)114  quarters. 
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This  quantity,  drawn  from  so  many 
different  markets,  appears  to  your 
Committee  to  be  above  the  means  of 
any  fraudulent  influence ; and  as  a more 
rigid  execution  of  the  law  will  add 
considerably  to  the  quantity  of  corn 
now  brought  into  the  returns,  the  dif- 
ficulty of  fraud  will  be  so  much  fur- 
ther increased,  as  in  the  opinion  of 
our  Committee  to  remove  all  appre- 
ension  of  such  an  occurrence  in  fu- 
ture. 

Your  Committee  think  that  a new 
Act  may  be  necessary  to  authoiize 
the  computation  of  the  aggregate 
average  price  in  the  manner  thus  pro- 
posed. The  direction  of  the  Act  of 
the  44th  Geo.  III.  cap.  109,  as  to 
the  manner  of  computing  the  aggre- 
gate averages,  is  not  very  definite ; 
but  one  uniform  practice  has  prevail- 
ed since  that  period,  which  of  itself 
may  be  supposed  to  have  determined 
the  law,  and  make  a new  Act  neces- 
sary. Your  Committee  have  particu- 
larly turned  their  attention  to  an  exa- 
mination of  the  effect  that  would  be 
produced,  as  to  the  opening  or  shut- 
ting of  the  ports,  by  adopting  the 
mode  proposed  of  computing  the  ave- 
rage, instead  of  that  at  present  in  use ; 
as  they  are  sensible,  that  if  the  open- 
ing of  the  ports  was  likely  to  be  re- 
tarded thereby,  it  would  be  produc- 
tive of  an  effect  which  at  present  is  not 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  House. 
They  therefore  directed  the  receiver 
of  corn  returns  to  compute  the  ave- 
rage price  of  each  of  the  six  weeks 
ending  the  1 3th  May  last,  in  the  esta- 
blished mode,  and  m that  proposed, 
which  is  accordingly  set  forth  in  the 
paper  marked  (B)  and  (C),  by  which 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  difference  is 
very  trifling,  so  as  rarely  in  any  in- 
stance to  exceed  the  fraction  of  a shil- 
ling, and  that  fraction  more  frequent- 
ly higher  than  lower,  according  to  the 
mode  now  practised.  Should  the  pro- 
posed mode  be  adopted,  the  returns 


from  the  inspectors  to  the  receiver  b 
London  may  be  made  exactly  in  the 
same  form  and  manner  as  at  presect. 
It  will  be  the  business  of  the  receiver, 
when  the  returns  are  all  come  in,  to 
add  the  quantities  all  together,  zrl 
strike  the  general  aggregate  average. 

Your  Committee  are  of  opinies, 
that,  in  order  to  ensure  a due  execu- 
tion of  the  law,  5ome  further  enact- 
ments and  regulations  are  necessary 
to  be  adopted.  In  the  first  place,  they 
think  that  the  Board  of  Trade  should 
be  furnished  by  law  with  greater 
means  of  general  superintendence  sad 
direction  than  they  at  present  possess. 
Secondly,  they  think  it  necessary  to 
observe,  that  the  inspectors  have  no: 
at  present  an  adequate  salary  for  their 
trouble.  The  country  inspectors  are 
paid  5s.  only  for  each  return,  and 
though  the  magistrates  have  a power 
to  increase  that  allowance  out  of  the 
county- rates,  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  done  in  any  instance. 

The  inspector  upon  the  Corn-Ex- 
change appears  to  be  adequately  paid 
by  the  proprietors  thereof,  and  the 
receiver  of  corn-returns  is  appointed 
by  the  Treasury,  and  it  is  presumed 
he  either  is  or  may  be  sufficiently  paid 
for  the  due  execution  of  his  office, 
which  is  certaiuly  an  office  of  great 
trust  and  responsibility,  and  require! 
the  constant  attention  and  utmost  vi- 
gilance of  those  employed  in  it. 

Your  Committee  are  also  of  opi- 
nion, that  various  other  regulation! 
might  be  adopted  that  would  tend  tc 
the  obtaining  of  more  correct  returns. 

The  inspectors  should  be  furnished 
with  directions  and  printed  forms  fer 
making  up  their  books  and  returns; 
the  latter  have  indeed  been  lately  sup- 
plied to  them  by  the  receiver  ; their 
books  should  be  open  to  inspection, 
under  regulation,  to  buyers  aDd  sellers, 
so  far  as  relates  to  their  own  indivi- 
dual sales  or  purchases  ; the  average 
price  of  each  to  wo  should  be  posted 
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fie  market -place  so  soon  as  the 
*.  Yias  been  cast  up,  and  again  at 
>pening  of  the  market  on  the  sub- 
ent  market-day  ; and  the  total 
itity  of  corn  and  total  of  money 
ild  be  given  at  the  same  time, 
our  Committee  are  of  opinion, 
: though  it  is  proposed  to  ascer- 
the  aggregate  price  which  is  to 
ern  the  foreign  trade  by  the  total 
ntity  received  from  all  the  towns 
he  twelve  districts  added  together, 
that  it  may  be  useful  to  shew  the 
kly  average  of  each  district,  and 
;ntity  sold  therein. 

The  inspectors  should  every  quar- 
produce  their  books  to  a general  or 
:ty  sessions,  to  have  them  examined 
i signed  by  the  magistrates  thereat ; 
d it  is  also  expedient  that  the  week- 
aggregate  of  the  twelve  maritime 
oriels,  with  the  quantity  and  price, 
ould  be  published  in  the  Gazette. 
Your  Committee  think  it  necessary 
re  shortly  to  advert  to  certain  pro- 
nons  of  the  31st  of  his  late  Majesty, 
\der  which  returns  were  made  of  the 
ices  of  corn  from  the  inland  coun- 
ts, and  which  still  continue  in  con- 
irmity  thereto  to  be  received  and 
ade  up,  and  weekly  published  in  the 
razette.  That  Act  recites,  that 
whereas  it  would  be  highly  useful 
\at  an  account  should  be  obtained  of 
ie  prices  at  which  the  several  sorts 
f corn,  &c.  are  sold  in  the  several 
dand  and  other  counties  of  the  king- 
om,  from  which  returns  were  not 
ereinbefore  directed  to  be  made,  in 
rder  that  a register  thereof  may  be 
ormed  and  published,  for  the  infor- 
mation and  benefit  of  his  Majesty's 
ubjects.”  The  Act  then  provides 
or  the  appointment  of  inspectors,  and 
he  general  execution  in  like  manner 
»s  is  provided  in  respect  to  the  mari- 
ime  counties,  and  the  returns  then 
received  are  entered  in  a book  kept 
or  that  purpose,  and  once  in  every 


week  <c  an  abstract  of  the  average 
prices  made  up  and  computed  in  man*; 
ner  hereinbefore  respectively  directed, 
from  all  the  returns  received,  as  well 
from  the  several  districts  of  the  said 
twelve  maritime  counties  of  England 
and  Wales,  as  from  the  counties,  cities, 
and  towns  thereinbefore  mentioned  5** 
and  this  total  is  denominated  the  ave- 
rage of  England  and  Wales.  Your 
Committee  have  carefully  examined 
and  compared  the  prices  returned  by 
this  total  of  inland  and  maritime  coun- 
ties with  the  price  of  the  maritime 
counties  only;  the  difference  is  trifling, 
and  varies  so  as  sometimes  to  be  above 
and  sometimes  below  the  prices  of  the 
maritime  districts.  Comparative  prices 
will  be  seen  in  the  paper  marked  (D)-;- 
the  inland  counties  therefore  might  be 
added,  if  thought  advisable,  to  the 
maritime,  in  order  to  form  the  govern- 
ing price.  But  your  Committee  do 
not  take  upon  themselves  particularly 
to  recommend  this  alteration  in  the 
law,  as  the  maritime  counties  alone 
have  been  taken  as  the  basis  on  which 
to  form  the  governing  price,  under  the 
Act  of  the  55th  of  his  late  Majesty. 

Upon  the  same  principle  on  which 
the  prices  of  the  inland  counties  have 
been  ascertained  and  published  week- 
ly in  England,  it  would  be  desirable 
to  direct  similar  returns  to  be  made 
weekly  also  from  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land. From  the  former  country  it 
may  be  done  without  any  fresh  enact- 
ments, as  quarterly  returns  still  con- 
tinue to  be  received  from  those  under 
the  directions  of  the  31st;  and  for  the 
same  reasons,  that  there  should  be 
published  quarterly  in  the  Gazette, 
average  prices,  made  up  from  the  re- 
turns received  from  the  whole  of  the 
united  empire. 

It  appears  reasonable  that  Irish  corn 
should  be  considered  as  British  corn 
when  sold  in  the  British  market,  and 
admitted  as  such  into  the  returns. 
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Ycmr  Committee  having  received 
some  intimations  of  frauds  committed 
tinder  the  warehousing  provisions  of 
the  55th  and  the  31st  Geo,  III.,  and 
that  foreign  corn  was  taken  from  un- 
der the  King’s  lock  and  thrown  upon 
the  market,  proceeded  to  make  some 
inquiry  thereupon,  but  were  not  able 
to  discover  that  any  such  frauds  had 
been  actually  committed.  They  are 
of  opinion,  however,  that  it  would 
be  useful  to  provide  a check  against 
such  an  occurrence,  by  not  only  mea-. 
suring  the  corn  into  the  warehouses, 
but  occasionally  gauging  the  quanti- 
ties, and  measuring  them  out  again,  as 
well  when  the  locks  are  taken  off  for 
home  consumption,  as  for  exporta- 
tion. 

It  had  also  been  suggested  to  your 
Committee,  that  frauds  had  been  com- 
mitted by  introducing  foreign  grain 
into  ships  taking  cargoes  coastwise, 
going  out  half  loaded,  and  filling  up 
with  foreign  corn  on  their  voyage ; 
but  no  evidence  has  been  adduced  to 
establish  the  existence  of  such  a prac- 
tice. it  has  also  been  said  that  flour 
has  been  introduced  from  the  United 
States  of  America,  through  the  me- 
dium of  our  colonies  ; and  one  wit- 
ness has  stated  that  a mercantile  house 
at  Liverpool  offered  to  supply  him 
through  that  medium  ; but  your  Com- 
mittee have  received  no  further  testi- 
mony thereof.  They  are  certainly  of 
opinion  that  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
the  officers  of  the  customs  should,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Government,  be 
ordered  vigilantly  to  guard  against  any 
attempt  of  this  nature  to  defeat  the 
object  of  the  legislature. 

July  8,  1820. 


REPORT 

from  the  Select  Committee  appointed 
to  consider  of  the  Means  of  Main - 


taming  and  Improving  the  For m 

Trade  of  the  Country . 

The  Select  Committee  appokid 
to  consider  of  the  means  of  mamta;^ 
ing  and  improving  the  foreign  trade  a 
the  country,  and  to  report  their 
nions  and  observations  thereupon  ft 
the  House  ; and  to  whom  the  seven! 
petitions  relating  to  the  commerce 
restrictions,  and  to  the  duties  oo  aa 
her,  presented  in  the  present  sesuerc, 
were  referred  ; and  who  were  also  em- 
powered to  report,  from  time  to  tkfc 
to  the  House,  have,  pursuant  to  tki 
order  of  the  House,  considered  & 
matters  to  them  referred,  and  ka« 
agreed  upon  the  following  Report ; 

It  has  appeared  to  your  Comsatm 
that  the  means  of  attaining  the  atac: 
to  which  their  consideration  has  bees 
directed  by  the  order  of  the  Hoar, 
consisted  less  in  affording  any  addi- 
tional legislative  protection  oreocss- 
ragement  to  the  commerce  of  the  fit- 
ted kingdom  with  foreign  states,  tk, 
in  relieving  it  from  a variety  of  ram:* 
tions  which  the  policy  of  a foraer  pe- 
riod imposed  upon  it ; and  which,  wi- 
ther expedient  or  otherwise  at  thru*: 
when  they  were  enacted,  having  ca** 
to  be  necessary  for  the  purples  wkd 
originally  recommended  them,  t etd  u 
embarrass  its  operations,  and 
its  extension  and  prosperity.  Y» 
Committee  are  satisfied  that  the  ski 
enterprize,  and  capital  of  British  me 
chants  and  manufacturers,  require  os. 
an  open  and  equal  field  for  exertkv 
and  that  the  most  valuable  boon  t k 
can  he  conferred  on  them  is,  at  re* 
irited  a freedom  from  all  interferes 
as  may  be  compatible  with  vk:» 
due  to  private  vested  interests  u> 
have  grown  up  under  the  existing 
tern,  and  those  more  important  cc:* 
derations  with  which  the  safety  a 
political  power  of  the  country  are  * 
timately  connected. 

Your  Committee  have  thcak 
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ught,  that  they  should  best  consult 
intentions  of  the  House  by  direct- 
their  immediate  attention  to  those 
ulations  which,  under  the  name 
ler  of  restrictions  or  protections, 
;rate  in  controlling  the  commerce 
the  kingdom,  in  order  to  estimate 
rir  nature  and  effects  ; and  to  judge 
what  degree  it  may  be  prudent  to 
ain  them,  and  in  what  instances 
lbject  to  the  considerations  referred- 
) their  removal  or  modification  may 
recommended  with  safety  and  ad- 
atage. 

In  contemplating  the  range  of  the 
ity  assigned  to  them,  and  the  variety 
d importance  of  the  objects  of  inves- 
jation  embraced  by  it,  your  Com- 
ittee  were  of  opinion,  that  the  most 
mvenient  course  they  could  adopt 
ould  be,  to  take  the  subjects  up  un- 
;r  distinct  heads,  and  report  upon 
lem  in  succession  ; by  which  the 
louse  might  be  enabled,  not  only  to 
>rm  its  judgment  more  easily  on  each 
lbject,  as  separately  submitted  to  it, 
ut  also  more  readily  to  give  effect  to 
s judgment,  when  formed,  by  such 
•gislative  enactments  as  in  the  respec- 
ve  cases  might  seem  expedient. 
Before,  however,  your  Committee 
roceed  to  advert  to  the  points  which 
ave  been  the  principal  objects  of  their 
iquiry,  they  are  anxious  to  call  the 
bservation  of  the  House  to  the  ex- 
essive  accumulation  and  complexity 
>f  the  laws  under  which  the  commerce 
>f  the  country  is  regulated ; with  which 
hey  were  forcibly  impressed  in  the 
■cry  earliest  stage  of  their  proceed- 
ngs.  These  laws,  passed  at  different 
rcriods,  and  many  of  them  arising  out 
>f  temporary  circumstances,  amount, 
‘8  stated  in  a recent  compilation  of 
hem,  to  upwards  of  2900,  of  which 
io  less  than  1000  were  in  force  in  the 
fear  1815,  and  many  additions  have 
)een  since  made.  After  such  a state- 
ment, it  will  not  appear  extraordinary 
hat  it  should  be  matter  of  complaint 


to  the  British  merchant,  that,  so  far 
from  the  course  in  which  he  is  to  guide 
his  transactions  being  plain  and  sim- 
ple ; so  far  from  being  able  to  under- 
take his  operations,  and  to  avail  him- 
self of  favourable  openings,  as  they 
arise,  with  promptitudeandconfidence, 
he  is  frequently  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  resorting  to  the  services  of  pro- 
fessional advisers,  to  ascertain  what  he 
may  venture  to  do,  and  what  he  must 
avoid,  before  he  is  able  to  embark  in 
his  commercial  adventures,  with  the 
assurance  of  being  secure  from  the  con- 
sequences of  an  infringement  of  the 
law.  If  this  be  the  case  (as  is  stated 
to  your  Committee)  with  the  most 
experienced  amongst  the  merchants, 
even  in  England,  in  how  much  greater 
a degree  must  the  same  perplexity  and 
apprehension  of  danger  operate  in  fo- 
reign countries  and  on  foreign  mer- 
chants, whose  acquaintance  with  our 
statute-book  must  be  supposed  to  be, 
comparatively  limited,  and  who  are 
destitute  of  the  professional  authori- 
ties which  the  merchant  at  home  may- 
at  all  times  consult  for  his  direction. 
When  it  is  recollected,  besides,  that  a 
trivial  unintentional  deviation  from  the 
strict  letter  of  the  acts  of  parliament, 
may  expose  a ship  and  cargo  to  the* 
inconvenience  of  seizure,  which  {whe- 
ther sustained  or  abandoned)  is  attend- 
ed always  with  delay  and  ex  pence, 
and  frequently  followed  by  litigation, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  such  a state 
of  the  law  must  have  the  most  preju- 
dicial influence  both  upon  commercial 
enterprize  in  the  country,  and  upon 
our  mercantile  relationsand  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations.  And  perhaps  no 
service  more  valuable  could  be  render- 
ed to  the  trade  of  the  empire,  nor  any 
measure  more  effectually  contribute  to 
promote  the  objects  contemplated  by 
the  House,  in  the  appointment  of  this 
Committee,  than  an  accurate  revision 
of  this  vast  audeoufused  mass  of  legis- 
lation, and  the  establishment  of  some 
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certain,  simple,  and  consistent  princi- 
ples, to  which  all  the  regulations  of 
commerce  might  be  referred,  and  un- 
der which  the  transactions  of  mer- 
chants, engaged  in  the  trade  of  the 
united  kingdom,  might  be  conducted 
with  facility,  with  safety,  and  with 
confidence. 

• The  commercial  restrictions,  to  which 
the  intercourse  of  the  united  kingdom 
with  foreign  states  is  subjected,  may  be 
classed  under  three  heads— first,  those 
intended  for  the  improvement  of  its 
navigation,  and  the  support  of  its  na- 
val power  ; secondly,  those  which  arise 
out  of  the  necessity  of  drawing  from 
commerce,  in  common  with  other  re- 
sources, a proportion  of  the  public  re- 
venue ; and,  lastly,  those  necessary 
to  the  protection  afforded  to  various 
branches  of  our  domestic  industry,  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  to  them,  the 
internal  supply  of  the  country,  and  the 
export  to  its  several  colonies. 

The  head  of  restrictive  protections, 
to  which  the  attention  and  inquiry  of 
your  Committee  has  been  in  the  first 
instance  directed,  is  that  which  com- 
prehends the  acts  intended  for  the  sup- 
port and  extension  of  British  shipping. 

. it  would  be  superfluous  to  pursue 
the  history  of  our  laws  for  the  promo- 
tion of  British  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion, from  the  earliest  period  at  which 
the  subject  appears  to  have  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  legislature,  to  the 
reign  of  Charles  I].,  when  they  were 
brought  nearly  to  that  state  in  which, 
with  some  subsequent  modifications, 
they  have  since  continued. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  prin- 
ciples which  dictated,  or  the  political 
benefits  that  have  accrued  to  the  coun- 
try from  the  acts  passed  in  the  12th, 
13th,  and  14th  of  Charles  II.,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  “ The  Naviga- 
tion Law,  and  Statute  of  Frauds  it 
can  scarcely  be  denied,  that  they  have 
a tendency  to  cramp  the  operations  of 
commerce,  and  to  impede  the  growth 


of  that  opulence  which  may  arise  fro« 
foreign  trade. 

’ The  provisions  of  these  laws 
first,  to  the  regulation  of  the  trade* 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  and 
territories  of  the  Grand  Seignior 
the  Duke  of  Muscovy*  Secondly,  to» 
that  of  the  trade  with  the  other  states 
of  Europe. 

The  leading  principle  in  reference  ts 
the  former  is,  that  no  goods,  the  pro- 
duce of  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  and 
the  territories  specified,  shall  be  im- 
ported into  this  kingdom,  but  directly 
from  the  place  of  their  growth,  and  ex- 
clusively in  British  ships,  owned  by 
British  subjects,  and  navigated  in  a 
certain  proportion  by  British  seamen. 
To  the  latter,  that  goods  enumerated, 
coming  from  different  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, shall  be  imported  either  in  ships 
built  in  the  states  of  which  they  are 
the  produce,  and  owned  and  navigated 
by  tneir  subjects,  or  in  ships  of  Great 
Britain,  except  from  Germany  and  tbe 
Netherlands,  which  are  by  name  par- 
tially excluded.  From  these  last-men- 
tioned countries  certain  articles  are  pro- 
hibited from  being  imported  into  Great 
Britain,  in  any  ship  whatever,  under 
the  penalty  of  confiscation  of  the  ship 
and  cargo. 

A just  respect  for  the  political  wis- 
dom from  which  tbe  enactment  of  the 
navigation  laws  originated,  and  a sense 
of  the  great  national  advantages  deri- 
ved from  them  in  their  effects  on  the 
maritime  greatness  and  power  of  the 
kingdom,  have  rendered  them  objects 
of  attachment  aRd  veneration  to  every 
British  subject.  Nor  can  your  Com- 
mittee suppose  that  any  suggestions 
they  may  offer,  can  lead  to  a suspicion 
of  their  being  disposed  to  recommend 
an  abandonment  of  the  policy  from 
which  they  emanated  ; or  to  advise,  in 
favour  of  the  extension  of  commerce,  a 
remission  of  that  protecting  vigilance 
under  which  the  shipping  and  naviga- 
tion of  the  kingdom  have  so  eminently 
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rown  and  flourished.  The  only  aues. 
on  which,  on  this  subject,  they  have 
itertained,  is,  whether  the  advantages 
therto  enjoyed  by  our  shipping  might 
at  be  compatible  with  increased  faci- 
ties  afforded  to  trade,  and  its  relief 
*om  some  of  the  restrictions  which  the 
rovisions  of  these  laws  impose  upon 
They  are  convinced,  that  every  re- 
triction  on  the  freedom  of  commerce 
i in  itself  an  evil,  to  be  justified  only 
»y  some  adequate  political  expediency ; 
nd  that  every  facility  that  can  be  ex- 
ended  to  it  is  a benefit  to  the  public 
nterest,  as  leading,  amidst  the  incalcu- 
able  changes  and  accidents  occurring 
n the  circumstances  of  nations,  and 
:>f  society,  to  the  certain  consequence 
af  laying  open  new  means  of  exertion 
to  mercantile  ingenuity  and  enterprize, 
and  disclosing  to  commerce  new  sources 
of  eventual  advantage,  far  beyond  the 
power  of  human  foresight  distinctly  to 
appreciate. 

This  being  the  admitted  principle,  it 
must  be  regarded  as  subject  to  all  the 
precaution  in  its  application  which  in- 
terests embarked  under  the  faith  of 
existing  laws,  and  a due  consideration 
of  the  difficulties  attending  an  extensive 
change  in  a long-established,  though 
defective  system,  ought  prudentially  to 
inspire. 

The  prohibition  contained  in  the 
act  of  the  13th  and  14th  of  Charles  II. 
c.  2.,  in  respect  to  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands,  was  the  first  direct  object 
of  your  Committee’s  examination,  with 
a view  of  ascertaining  whether  the  dis- 
tinction, applying  to  those  parts  of 
Europe,  might  not  be  safely  and  use- 
fully abrogated.  The  purpose  for 
which  it  was  originally  enacted  has  long 
been  fulfilled  ; and  from  the  evidence 
of  the  gentlemen  examined,  touching 
the  different  interests  which  such  an 
alteration  might  affect,  your  Commit- 
tee are  of  opinion,  that  certain  benefit, 
without  any  probable  chance  of  injury, 
would  result  from  it,  both  to  the  com- 


merce and  shipping  of  the  united 
kingdom.  Your  Committee  beg  to  re- 
fer to  the  examinations  of  Mr  Frewin, 
Mr  Buckle,  Mr  Lyall,  Mr  Bowden, 
Mr  Hall,  Mr  Nichol,  &c.  on  this  sub- 
ject. A doubt  appeared  to  be  enter- 
tained by  the  first  of  these  gentlemen 
as  to  a possibility  that  the  alteration  in 
question  might  be  attended  with  some 
trifling  diminution  of  the  revenue  ; and 
by  others,  that  it  might  produce  some 
prejudice  to  the  British  shipping  em- 
ployed in  the  commerce  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

With  respect  to  the  first  point,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that  no  diminution  of 
revenue  could  arise,  unless  from  im- 
portations taking  place  in  British  ship- 
ping which  had  hitherto  been  made  in 
foreign  vessels,  and  the  reduced  rate  of 
duty  in  consequence  to  be  received  ; 
as,  however,  this  contingency  involves 
in  it  a certain  compensation  in  the  in- 
creased employment  of  British  ship- 
ping, your  Committee  do  not  consider 
it  as  a material  objection  to  an  altera- 
tion in  other  views  appearing  to  be  de- 
sirable. In  respect  to  the  remaining  ob- 
jection, that  it  was  possible  the  trade 
might  be  conducted  through  the  me- 
dium of  cheap  Greek  and  Genoese  ship- 
ping ; and  the  merchandize  of  the  Me- 
diterranean be  thus  carried  to  the  neigh- 
bouring ports  of  Holland  or  the  Ne- 
therlands, for  trans-shipment  and  con- 
veyance to  the  united  kingdom  in  Bri- 
tish vessels  \ it  is  an  apprehension  in 
which,  for  reasons  to  be  stated  in  a sub- 
sequent part  of  their  report  (applicable 
to  these  as  well  as  other  ships  of  a 
cheap  description,)  your  Committee 
cannot  participate,  or  be  induced  by 
it  to  entertain  any  greater  doubt  of  the 
commercial  safety  and  convenience, 
than  of  the  political  justice  and  utility 
of  placing  our  commercial  intercourse 
with  every  European  state  in  amity 
with  Great  Britain  on  a footing  of 
equal  facility  and  freedom. 

Having  satisfied  themselves  on  the 
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expediency  of  permitting  the  importa- 
tion into  the  united  kingdom,  in  Bri- 
tish ships,  of  articles  the  growth  or 
produce  of  European  states,  from  any 
jEuropean  port,  without  reference  to 
the  place  of  their  growth  or  produc- 
tion ; the  next  subject  which  engaged 
the  consideration  erf  your  Committee, 
was  the  extension  of  the  same  latitude 
of  importation  to  articles  the  produce 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  to  which 
-the  restrictions  of  the  Act  of  the  12th 
of  Charles  II.  have  been  stated  princi- 
pally to  apply. 

•The  evidence  adduced  before  your 
Committee,  on  this  point,  is  more  at 
variance  than  that  on  the  point  before 
-adverted  to.  Although  it  cannot  be 
•denied  that  every  additional  degree  of 
freedom  is  generally  beneficial  to  com- 
merce, and  no  alarm  seemed  to  be  en- 
tertained by  merchants  engaged  in  ge- 
.neral  trade  who  were  examined,  in  re- 
spect to  the  probable  effects  of  such  a 
-relaxation  of  the  law  on  the  navigation 
of  Great  Britain  ; yet  those  whose  in- 
terests were  more  exclusively  connect- 
ed with  British  shipping,  expressed 
considerable  alarm  lest  the  proposed 
alteration  should  be  followed  by  a 
change  in  the  existing  course  of  trade, 
by  which  their  interests  might  be  even- 
tually affected  ; and  represented,  that  if 
any  benefit  accrued  to  commerce  by 
the  increased  facility  afforded,  it  might 
be  chiefly  to  the  commerce  of  foreign- 
ers $ and  that  the  participation  of  BrU 
tiah  shipping  in  the  conveyance  of  the 
produce  of  the  distant  parts  of  the 
(world,  might  be  confined  to  the  trans- 
port from  the  ports  of  the  continent 
4o  those  of  the  united  kingdom,  while 
the  more  valuable  and  .extended  na- 
vigation devolved  upon  the  shipping 
of  foreign  states.  Your  Committee 
have  felt  the  importance  of  this  repre* 
fentation,  and  examined  it  with  the  at- 
tention it  appeared  to  deserve.  * They 
are  conscious  that  the  commercial  re- 
fults  they  saoguiuely  anticipate  from 


the  establishment  tif  a system 
larged  and  liberal  than  that 
the  British  trade  has  been  l 
ducted  (of  which  this  reHxatioa 
navigation  laws  forms  a part) 
deemed  a satisfactory  coin  pec 
any  serious  hazard  to  which  the 
rests  of  our  shipping  might  be 
sed  ; but  they  have  found  no 
believe,  that  the  probable  con 
of  adopting  the  measure  under 
deration  would  be,  to  incur  the  cn? 
described,  or  to  transfer  to  fmrrigw 
any  of  the  advantages  now  possessed 
British  ships. 

In  proceeding  to  state  the  grcstL 
of  this  impression,  your  Committees 
desirous  of  recalling  to  the  recoBectir 
of  the  House,  that  the  laws  in  quest** 
have  been  subjected  to  alteration  at  & 
ferent  periods,  and  their  prntdpkrr- 
laxed  whenever  a new  state  of  pofca 
circumstances  appeared  to  Parlors' 
to  afford  sufficient  reasons  for  *ae£* 
change.  Under  the  regulations  whitf 
the  King  in  Council  was  authorial  at 
make,  by  the  23d  of  Geo.  111.  cap 
39,  and  subsequently  by  the  « 
Geo.  III.  cap.  5p,  followed  feared 
by  the  59th  of  Geo.  III.  cap. 
manufactures  and  produce  of  the  to- 
ted States  of  America  have  beer  ad- 
mitted into  the  united  kingdom 
only  in  British  ships,  but  in  ship*  * 
die  United  States,  or  condemned  a 
prize  to  them,  and  owned  and  indi- 
ted by  their  subjects.  By  the  51  # ** 
of  the  late  King,  a similar  relaxation 
the  law  was  made  in  favour  of  tbepr* 
duce  and  manufactures  of  the  term* 
ties  of  the  Crown  of  Portugal  in  Af- 
rica, during  the  continuance  of  tk 
treaty  conduded  with  that  powers 
the  year  i 81 0.  The  latter  arising  & 
of  tbe*changes  that  had  taken  piacra 
the  political  situation  of  the  Bra 2:2 
as  the  former  did  out  of  the  nation 
character  acquired  by  the  United  State 
of  America,  by  their  separation  fn* 
Great  Britain. 
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oth  these  relaxations  may  be  said 
ave  been  a diminution  of  the  pro- 
ion  afforded  by  the  navigation  law 
British  shipping  ; but  a diminution 
ch  political  considerations  demand- 
and  which  was  indispensable  to  the 
tin  \aance  of  our  commercial  relations 
rx  t-Viose  countries, 
rhe  navigation  laws  have  been  also 
ix.e><3  in  regard  to  the  trade  between 

British  colonies  and  the  mother 
mtry,  as  well  as  in  several  instances 
lx  _ respect  to  particular  articles  of 
rclxandize,  which  your  Committee 
not  think  it  necessary  here  particu* 
ly  to  enumerate. 

l'He  principle  of  restriction  laid  down 
these  laws  having  been  relaxed  from 
?se  considerations  of  political  or  com* 
M-cial  expediency,  it  will  be  for  the 
sdom  of  the  House  to  judge  whether 
c same  considerations  may  not  lead 
a further  relaxation  of  it,  and  au- 
nxvize  the  withdrawing  of  a re3tric- 
on  which,  if  not  essential  to  the  sup* 
ort  of  our  shipping,  is  maintained  not 
nly  unprofitably  but  injuriously  to 
xrselves,  as  embarrassing  the  opera- 
ons  of  our  merchants,  and  contribu- 
ngto  the  jealous  and  hostile  feelings 
r ith  which  the  prohibitory  character 
f our  commercial  system  has  long  been 
ontemplated  by  foreign  nations. 

The  danger  stated  in  the  evidence 
o be  apprehended,  seems  chiefly  to  rest 
*i  the  cheapness  of  foreign  ships  com* 
»ared  with  those  of  the  united  kingdom, 
particularly  the  ships  of  the  northern 
states  of  Europe,  where  labour,  wages, 
ind  the  materials  of  building  and  equip* 
nent,  are  at  a rate  much  lower  than  in 
Grreat  Britain.  If  the  question  was  to 
pe  determined  by  the  comparative 
cheapness  of  the  ship  alone,  this  fact 
would  be  conclusive  ; but  it  appears  to 
your  Committee  that  other  considera- 
tions  must  have  their  share  in  deciding 
the  preference  likely  to  be  given  to  the 
foreign  ship  ; the  effects  of  which,  as 
detailed  in  the  evidence  of  Mr  Buckle, 


appears  to  your  Committee  sufficient 
to  balance  the  admitted  cheapness  of 
foreign  construction  and  equipment. 

The  importation  of  the  produce  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  into  the 
united  kingdom,  excepting  the  terri- 
tories of  Portugal  and  the  United 
States,  under  the  proposed  alteration, 
is  still  reserved  exclusively  to  British 
shipping,  which  infers  the  necessity  of 
a previous  importation  into  the  conti- 
nent, if  it  should  be  brought  to  Europe 
by  foreign  ships.  The  difference  be- 
tween a direct  and  a circuitous  voyage, 
in  the  expenses  and  delays  attending 
the  entrance  into,  and  trans-shipment  of  . 
goods  in,  a foreign  port,  and  a second 
voyage  to  be  performed  in  a British 
ship  ; the  increased  time  (estimated  at 
one-fifth)  required  for  the  performance 
of  a distant  voyage  in  a foreign  ship  be- 
yond that  required  in  a British  one  ; 
the  difference  in  point  of  security,  and 
consequent  increased  charge  of  insu- 
rance on  the  cargo,  appear  to  your 
Committee  to  attach  a disadvantage  to 
the  employment  of  the- foreign  ship, 
fully  equivalent  to  the  difference  of  the 
rate  of  freight,  as  stated  in  favour  of 
the  cheaper  ships  of  certain  European 
states  5 and  indeed  it  is  repeatedly  ad- 
mitted, that  wherever  British  ships  are 
to  be  obtained,  to  them  the  preference 
(except  under  special  circumstances) 
is  universally  given.  * . 

If  in  any  case  the  argument  drawn 
from  the  comparative  cheapness  of  the 
ship  could  apply,  i(  would  be  in  re- 
spect to  articles  of  great  bulk  in  pro- 
portion to  their  intrinsic  value,  on 
which  the  rate  of  freight  operate* 
most  heavily  ; of  these  articles  cot- 
ton is  one  of  the  most  considerable. 
Cotton,  under  the  existing  law,  may 
be  imported  into  the  united  kingdom 
from  any  place  whatever  in  a British 
ship  ; but  it  does  not  appear  to  your 
Committee,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
stant demand  for  it  in  the  manufac- 
tures of  this  country,  that  foreign 
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ships  hare  been  employed  in  a circui- 
tous conTeyance  of  it  through  the 
continent ; or  that  any  quantity  has 
been  imported  otherwise  than  in  Bri- 
tish ships,  and  directly  from  the  place 
of  its  growth,  except  in  a single  in- 
stance, under  very  peculiar  circum- 
stances. 

The  trade  with  the  United  States 
of  America,  it  is  said,  is  carried  on 
principally  in  American  shipping  ; but 
if,  as  is  alleged,  the  American  vessel 
has  no  advantage  over  the  British  one 
in  point  of  cheapness,  the  competition 
in  any  other  than  the  American  trade 
cannot  fail  to  be  in  favour  of  the  Bri- 
tish ship  coming  to  the  United  King- 
dom, in  which  the  voyage  is  perform- 
ed directly  ; while  by  that  in  the  Ame- 
rican ship  the  cargo  can  only  reach 
its  destination  circuitously,  subject  to 
the  additional  inconvenience,  delay, 
and  expense  of  trans-shipment  in  a fo- 
reign port. 

The  danger,  therefore,  of  a circui- 
tous conveyance  being  generally  sub- 
stituted for  the  direct  one,  or  the  fo- 
reign for  British  shipping,  in  the  trade 
with  distant  parts  of  the  world,  does 
not  excite  in  your  Committee  any  ap- 
prehension ; and  this  observation,  as 
well  as  the  grounds  on  which  it  rests, 
in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee, 
apply  equally  to  foreign  ships  of  the 
cheaper  description,  whether  of  the 
countries  in  the  south  or  north  of  Eu- 
rope, the  Greeks  and  Genoese,  not 
less  than  those  of  Denmark,  Norway, 
and  Sweden. 

It  has  been  represented  to  your 
Committee,  that  the  effect  of  the  sug- 
gested alteration  might  be,  partially 
to  reverse  the  course  of  the  trade  as 
now  conducted  between  India  and 
Europe.  A great  proportion  of  this 
trade  is  at  present  confined  to  British 
ships.  The  cargoes  consist  in  an  as- 
sortment of  light  and  heavy  articles, 
of  which  the  heavy  form  the  largest 
though  least  valuable  part ; the  former 


are  chiefly  consumed  on  the  conti- 
nent, the  latter  within  the  united 
kingdom.  Owing  to  a market  for  tb? 
lighter  and  more  valuable  part  of  tb; 
cargo  not  being  afforded  except  a 
Great  Britain,  the  prohibition  on  the 
importation  of  the  produce  of  Asa 
from  any  European  port,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  assortment  of  the  cargo, 
such  as  described,  the  Continental  sup- 
ply of  the  more  bulky  article*  hu 
been  hitherto,  in  a considerable  degree, 
received  through  the  United  King- 
dom. These  articles,  which  are  most 
affected  by  the  rate  of  freight,  may,  it 
is  feared,  be  conveyed  directly  to  the 
continent  by  means  of  foreign  navi- 
gation, if  a market  were  opened  to 
the  lighter  articles  with  which  the 
cargo  must  be  completed,  by  admit- 
ting their  ulterior  importation  into  this 
country. 

That  this  may  happen  occasionally, 
your  Committee  think  far  from  im- 
probable ; but  it  is  the  permanent  and 
habitual  course  of  trade,  and  not  the  oc- 
casional or  accidental  deviations  from 
it,  that  is  the  object  to  which  the  at- 
tention of  the  legislature  should  be 
directed.  So  far  from  feeling  these 
occasional  exceptions  to  be  a matter 
of  jealousy,  your  Committee  are  dis- 
posed to  consider  the  denial  of  facili- 
ties of  this  kind  to  foreigners,  as  a 
policy  of  useless  seventy,  which  has 
already  produced  effects  highly  unfa- 
vourable to  the  general  commercial 
interests  of  the  country. 

The  probability  of  the  circuitous 
course  of  trade  becoming  habitual, 
must  arise  from  the  comparative  ad- 
vantages it  promises  to  those  who  may 
engage  in  it.  These  must  be  sufficient 
to  compensate  for  the  inconvenience 
and  additional  expense  of  the  circui- 
tous conveyance  of  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  cargo,  and  also  its  liabili- 
ty, in  the  markets  of  the  united  king- 
dom, to  certain  competition  with  a 
supply  brought  directly  in  our  own 
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p8  ; this  is  a considerable  risk.  It 
y be  at  the  same  time  matter  of 
ne  doubt,  whether  the  conveyance 
the  bulky  articles  to  the  continent 
a foreign  ship  would  be  upon  the 
cole  much  more  economical  than  in 
British  one  ; and  if  to  this,  the  ine- 
able  risk  described,  bearing  upon 
; most  valuable  part  of  the  cargo, 
added,  there  seems  little  reason  to 
ir  that  such  conveyance  would  be 
bitually  preferred,  even  if  no  pecu- 
r advantages  existed  in  favour  of 
itish  shipping  in  carrying  on  the 
mmercial  intercourse  with  India. 

In  all  the  ports  of  the  British  pos- 
ssions  in  India,  (which  include  most 
the  principal  ports  of  export,)  it 
ust  be  remembered  that  a difference 
the  duties  imposed  on  the  exporta- 
jn  of  goods,  to  the  amount  of  five 
t cent,  exists  in  favour  of  the  Bri- 
sh  ship.  The  ships  from  the  conti- 
?nt  are  understood  to  be  in  general 
liefly  dependent  on  their  return  cargo 
3 answer  the  whole  charge  of  freight, 
hereas  a British  ship  going  out  load- 
1 with  merchandize  is  enabled  to  di- 
de  the  charge  of  freight  between  the 
atward  and  homeward  voyage ; a 
rcumstance  which  gives  an  obvious 
Ivantagc  in  the  expense  of  homeward 
eight  to  a British  ship.  Nor  must 
e forget  that  a considerable  portion 
f the  funds  of  the  Indian  trade  are 
ipplied  by  the  remittance  of  the  ac- 
uiaitions  of  British  subjects,  to  be 
ialized  or  expended  in  their  native 
ountry  ; that  a great  part  of  the  ex- 
ort  trade  of  India  is  through  the 
^ast  India  Company  ; that  the  indi- 
iduata  through  which  the  greatest 
roportion  of  the  remainder  is  con- 
ucted,  are  sprung  from  the  united 
ingdom,  whose  commercial  con- 
exions  are  with  British  houses  and 
British  merchants,  and  whose  feelings 
nd  interests  are  exclusively  British. 
Vhen  all  these  circumstances  are  con- 
idered,  without  giving  to  them  more 


weight  than  is  justly  due,  your  Com* 
mittee  cannot  find  reason  for  presu- 
ming that  the  great  tide  of  the  trade 
from  India  will  be  diverted  from  its- 
accustomed  course  ; and  that  notwith- 
standing the  proposed  change  in  the 
law,  the  Continent  will  not  continue 
still  to  receive  the  proportion  of  its 
supply  hitherto  furnished  by  British 
trade,  through  the  ports  of  the  uni- 
ted kingdom.  No  real  danger,  there- 
fore, to  British  navigation  is  contem- 
plated by  your  Committee  as  likely 
to  result  from  the  suggestion  they  are 
about  to  offer ; nor  do  they  doubt 
that  the  preference  our  shipping  pos- 
sesses will  be  as  extensively  and  se- 
curely, as  well  as  much  less  invidious- 
ly, enjoyed,  when  arising  from  the 
advantages  that  fairly  belong  to  it, 
than  when  apparently  the  effect  of  le- 
gislative protections  and  prohibitions. 
When  they  consider,  too,  that  under 
the  more  general  freedom  it  would  es- 
tablish, British  merchants  in  every 
foreign  port  might  make  their  pur- 
chases, assort  their  cargoes,  and  pur- 
sue their  speculations,  without  any  of 
the  doubts  arid  apprehensions  by  which 
they  are  now  checked  and  embarrass-; 
ed  ; and  the  still  greater  advantage  of 
the  recognition  of  a principle  that 
would  tend  so  much  to  introduce 
clearness  and  simplicity  into  the  regu- 
lations of  our  commercial  system* 
Your  Committee  feel  it  their  duty  ta 
recommend  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House  the  relaxation  of  the  principle 
of  the  Acts  of  the  12th,  13th,  and 
14th  of  Charles  II.,  to  the  extent  of 
admitting  the  importation  into  the 
united  kingdom  of  the  produce  of 
every  part  of  the  world,  from  every 
part  of  the  world,  without  reference 
to  the  place  of  their  growth  or  pro- 
duce, provided  such,  importation  be 
made  in  British  ships.  r 

Notwithstanding  your  Committee 
are  able  to  perceive  no  serious  objec- 
tion to  the  adoption  of  this  measure. 
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yet  feeling  it  impossible  to  calculate 
with  certainty  all  the  bearings  and  ' 
consequences  of  an  alteration  so  ex- 
tensive in  its  operation,  they  should 
offer  it  with  more  diffidence,  if  they 
were  not  convinced  that  it  is  easily 
susceptible  of  modification,  should  cir- 
cumstances hereafter  arise  to  render 
such  a modification  essential  to  the 
protection  of  any  of  the  great  objects 
which  every  consideration  of  the  na- 
tional safety  and  power  imposes  the 
duty  of  inflexibly  maintaining.  Flow- 
ing as  this  concession  will  do  from  the 
spontaneous  and  liberal  feelings  of  the 
British  legislature,  neither  granted  as 
the  condition  of  advantages  obtained 
from  other  states,  nor  guarded  by  any 
pledge  of  the  public  faith,  should  it 
be  attended  with  consequences  incon- 
sistent with  the  regard  due  to  those 
objects,  it  may,  without  affording  the 
slightest  ground  for  reasonable  com- 
. plaint,  or  the  impeachment  of  our  jus- 
tice or  liberality,  be  subject  at  any 
time  to  such  modifications  as  may  be 
required,  or  even,  if  necessary,  be  ab- 
solutely revoked. 

The  warehousing  or  bonding  sys- 
tem appeared  to  your  Committee  so 
much  connected  with  the  subject  of 
their  preceding  recommendation,  that 
they  have  thought  it  right  to  include 
it  in  this  part  of  their  inquiry,  as  well 
as  in  their  present  Report.  If,  contra- 
ry to  their  expectation,  any  of  the  ap- 
prehensions created  by  the  proposed 
relaxation  of  the  navigation-laws  should 
be  realized,,  it  is  in  the  improvement 
and  perfection  of  the  warehousing  sys- 
tem they  confidently  anticipate  an  am- 
ple compensation  to  every  interest  con- 
nected with  the  shipping  of  the  Uni- 
ted Kingdom. 

- The  origin  and  progress  of  the  ware- 
housing system  is  detailed  at  length 
in  the  evidence  of  Mr  Frewin,  to  which 
your  Committee  beg  to  refer.  From 
that  statement  it  will  appear,  that  the 
privilege  of  being  warehoused  for  re- 


exportation is  confined  to  certain  ei 
me  rated  foreign  articles ; and  that  ?4 
certain  ports  of  the  nnited  king&a 
and  those  unequally,  are  opia  t»  n 
ceive  them. 

This  distinction  made  in  respect 
ports,  arises  only  from  the  degree*? 
which  they  possess  the  means  cf « 
fording  accommodation  and  secwt 
to  the  collection  of  the  revenue.  Wfea 
ever  it  appears  to  the  Lords  of  di 
Treasury,  that  sufficient  proriwsi 
made  for  these  objects,  every  port  hi 
comes  eligible  to  receive  the  adm 
tage  of  having  goods  warehoused  *4 
in  it.  Y our  Committee  do  not  f«l  r 
alteration  to  be  required  on  thopos 
as  they  are  not  aware  that  the  ota 
sion  of  this  privilege  to  each  prun 
lar  port,  and  the  limitation#  oa^a 
which  it  should  be  done,  can  be  be! 
ter  regulated  than  by  the  disattje:  i 
those  to  whose  superintendaneeaftitr 
sponsibility  the  collection  of  the  pd» 
lie  revenue  is  intrusted.  ’ , 

To  the  Treasury  also  has  hees& 
legated  the  power  of  making 
tions  to  the  list  of  such  enuneraai 
articles  as  may  be  admitted  to  *2* 
house  ; which  they  have  occaoof^ 
exercised.  The  principle  of  tbeb* 
is,  however,  restrictive ; and,  aotritV 
standing  the  articles  admitted  ®t  8* 
merous,  has  still  a very  extensile  ope* 
ration. 

The  result  of  the  evidence  recent 
by  your  Committee  on  this  sobii& 
has  made  a strong  impression  of  • 
advantages  that  would  arise  fro® 
ving  the  most  unlimited  exteos®** 
the  warehousing  system.  Theymw 
conceive  the  ports  of  the  united  W 
dom  can  be  too  widely  opened  to® 
importation  of  every  descripw®  ^ 
foreign  merchandize  for  re-esp®? 
tion  to  any  part  of  the  world, 
stve  of  the  British  colonies ; 
with  few  if  any  exceptions)  fc®1 
utica  in  passing  through  thc®»3 
well  as  relieved  from  every  charge  i 
13 
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nvenience,  which  the  safety  of  the 
nue,  justice  to  individuals,  and  the 
rests  of  commerce  itself,  do  not 
ose  the  necessity  of  continuing, 
iile  we  preserve  to  our  own  manu- 
:ures  a preference  in  the  home 
ket,  and  the  Bupply  of  our  colo- 
L possessions,  additional  facilities 
1 thus  be  furnished,  and  all  practi- 
ce inducements  tendered,  to  foreign 
well  as  British  capital,  to  collect  in 
: depositaries  of  Great  Britain,  ma- 
ials  for  every  variety  of  traffic  with 
rry  quarter  of  the  world. 

The  benefits  the  nation  cannot  fail 
reap  from  such  a measure,  in  the 
provement  of  its  commerce,  and  the 
gmented  demand  for  its  manufac- 
res  and  shipping,  are  so  obvious, 
at  your  Committee  feel  it  unneces- 
ry  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
ouse  by  dwelling  upon  them  in  any 
:tail.  In  the  examinations  to  .this 
Dint,  it  is  readily  acknowledged,  that 
reat  general  advantage  is  likely  to 
ise  from  the  facility  which  would  be 
Forded  to  British  as  well  as  to  fo- 
dgn  merchants  to  make  the  assort- 
ment of  their  cargoes  in  this  country  ; 

effect  of  which,  it  is  justly  pre- 
imed,  would  be  to  render  the  united 
ingdom  the  place  in  which  a great 
roportion  of  the  commercial  adven- 
jres  of  the  world  would  take  their 
rigin.  And  while  the  assortment  of 
Iritish  manufactures  withforeign  mer- 
handize  in  the  completion  of  cargoes 
or  the  respective  adventures,  whether 
•n  British  or  foreign  account,  would 
argely  contribute  to  the  demand  for 
he  productions  of  every  branch  of 
>ur  own  industry,  the  conduct  of  the 
mterprizes  would  be  in  a great  mea- 
sure through  British  intervention,  and 
>ecome  the  means  of  the  increased 
imployment  of  British  shipping. 

It  does  not  appear  to  your  Com- 
mittee, that  so  long  as  their  own  mar- 
kets are  preserved  to  them  in  the  uni- 
VOL.  XIII.  PART  II. 


ted  kingdom  and  its  colonies,  the  free 
importation  of  articles  of  foreign  ma- 
nufacture, for  re-exportation  only,  can 
affect  the  interests,  or  ought  to  excite 
the  jealousy,  of  our  manufacturers. 
British  ingenuity  and  industry,  ma- 
chinery and  capital,  may  confidently 
meet  competition,  wherever  the  field 
is  impartially  open  to  our  manufac- 
turers, in  common  with  those  of  fo- 
reign states.  Nor  does  that  competi- 
tion seem  to  your  Committee  to  be- 
come more  favourable  to  the  foreigner 
in  ctm sequence  of  his  goods  being  per- 
mitted to  pass  through  the  ports  of 
the  united  kingdom  ; the  effect  of 
excluding  him  from  them  would  not 
be  to  obviate  his  competition,  although 
it  might  change  the  place  in  which  it 
would  occur,  and  by  such  a change 
possibly  render  it  less  propitious  to 
the  interests  of  the  British  manufac- 
turer. 

A doubt  has  been  expressed  of  the 
expediency  of  allowing  articles  actual- 
ly prohibited  from  importation  to  be 
admitted  and  warehoused  for  exporta- 
tion ; and  among  the  manufactures 
likely  to  be  exposed  to  risk  by  it,  that 
of  silk  goods  has  been  mentioned  to 
your  Committee  ; but  they  do  not  find 
in  the  statements  made  in  the  evidence 
to  which  they  refer  sufficient  reasons 
to  induce  them  to  recommend  any  ex- 
ception to  the  general  freedom  of  im- 
port and  export  in  respect  to  the  silk- 
manufactures  of  foreign  states ; or  that 
the  admission  of  the  prohibited  arti- 
cles for  exportation  only  will,  if  pro- 
perly guarded,  be  productive  of  any 
dangerous  consequence. 

The  policy  of  remitting  the  existing 
duty  on  the  entry  and  re-export  of  fo- 
reign linens,  imposed  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  British  and  Irish  linen 
trade,  has,  in  reference  also  to  this 
part  of  their  inquiry,  naturally  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  your  Committee; 
it  will  be  observed,  that  the  testimony 
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of  several  witnesses  examined  by  your 
Committee,  principally  applies  to  this 
particular  question.  Your  Committee 
are  fully  sensible  of  the  importance  of 
every  thing  that  may  appear  to  affect 
the  interests  of  so  important  a branch 
of  the  industry  of  both  parts  of  the 
united  kingdom  ; and  thinking  that 
some  further  investigation  may  be  de- 
sirable (which  could  not  be  completed 
previous  to  the  recess  of  Parliament,) 
before  they  state  to  the  House  any  opi- 
nion upon  the  eflFccts  of  this  duty,  and 
the  alleged  necessity  of  its  continuance ; 
anxious  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  affording  the  least  ground 
for  alarm  or  misapprehension  in  the 

? resent  state  of  the  manufacture  in 
reland,  with  which  more  than  mere 
commercial  considerations  are  connect- 
ed, your  Committee  beg  to  reserve  this 
subject  for  a future  6tage  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, when  they  hope  to  be  able 
to  resume  the  consideration  of  it,  and 
submit  the  result  to  the  judgment  of 
the  House. 

In  the  course  of  the  evidence  recei- 
ved by  your  Committee,  several  mat- 
ters of  importance  have  been  inciden- 
tally brought  under  its  observation  ; 
the  most  prominent  are,  the  various 
charges  and  inconveniences  incident  to 
our  present  system,  which  may  prove 
impediments  to  the  success  of  the  pro- 
posed general  admission  of  foreign  pro- 
duce and  merchandize  to  warehouse. 
The  object  of  creating  an  emporium 
of  trade  is  naturally  cherished  by  every 
nation  which  entertains  commercial 
views  ; and  it  will  appear  from  parts 
of  the  evidence,  that  France  and  Hol- 
land are  not  insensible  to  it.  The 
ports  of  these  nations  are  accessible  as 
depots  for  foreign  merchandize,  on 
much  more  favourable  conditions  than 
those  of  the  united  kingdom.  The 
charges  to  which  foreign  merchandize 
is  liable,  and  the  facilities  attending 
the  deposit  of  it  under  the  regulations 


in  the  ports  of  each  country  respec- 
tively, will  be  found  detailed  in  tk 
examination  of  Mr  Hall ; from  whea 
statement  it  will  appear  how  great  tb 
advantages  are  of  importation,  for  tk 
purposes  of  deposit  and  re-ex  pom- 
tion,  in  the  ports  of  the  continent,  is 
comparison  with  those  afforded  by 
ports  of  the  united  kingdom  ; the 
feet  of  which  is  shewn  in  the  evidenc 
of  Mr  Thornton,  who  states,  that  o: 
account  of  the  duties  and  charges  he? 
exacted,  a trade  in  which  he  is  eogs- 
ged,  as  well  as  others,  is  now  prosecu- 
ted through  foreign  ports,  by  British 
subjects,  and  supported  by  the  employ- 
ment of  British  capital. 

The  investigation  of  your  Commit- 
tee will  be  hereafter  necessarily  applisc 
to  the  burdens  to  which  foreign  mer- 
chandize is  liable,  and  the  inconveoi- 
ences  which,  under  the  existing  prac- 
tice, attach  to  it,  in  its  importation 
into  or  exportation  from  the  united 
kingdom.  The  port  charges,  the  de- 
mands for  pilotage,  the  dues  for  lights, 
the  claims  in  consequence  of  different 
acts,  for  the  maintenance  of  particular 
harbours,  the  manner  in  which  pay- 
ments are  exacted  and  enforced,  are  all 
subjects  of  discontent,  and  unquestion- 
ably may,  under  certain  circumstance?, 
have  the  effect  of  deterring  foreign 
trade  from  our  coasts,  and  be  highly 
injurious  to  the  character  and  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  country.  The 
advantage  of  removing  any  obstacle? 
arising  from  these  causes,  if  found  to 
exist,  is  manifest ; and  the  mode  o t 
effecting  that  object  will  constitute  i 
fit  subject  for  the  future  consideratioi 
of  the  Committee.  In  reference  to  the 
part  of  this  question,  however,  whici 
is  connected  with  the  regulation  of  the 
customs,  your  Committee  have  the  s- 
tisfaction  of  stating,  that  a commission 
has  been  instituted  under  the  order  of 
the  Treasury,  which  has  pursued  in 
inquiries  to  a considerable  extent,  and 
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jested  several  important  improve- 
nts.  In  consequence  of  which,  some 
Unfounded  grounds  of  complaint  to 
i merchant,  in  respect  to  the  deli- 
y and  re-weighing  of  goods,  and 
irges  for  waste,  from  natural  causes, 
have  been  already  removed  in  the 
rt  of  London;  and  it  is  hoped.it 
ly  be  found  consistent  with  the  se- 
re collection  of  the  revenue,  that  si- 
lar  relief  should  be  extended  to  the 
t-ports  of  the  kingdom. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  your  Com- 
ittee,  that  an  alteration  in  the  law, 
vourable  to  the  British  ship-builder 
d ship-owners,  might  be  usefully  in- 
oduced.  A British  ship  becoming  the 
•operty  of  a foreigner,  under  the  pre- 
nt  provisions  of  the  law,  forfeits  the 
ritish  character  it  possesses,  without 
ecoming  capable  of  acquiring  in  re- 
ject to  the  trade  with  this  country, 
hat  of  a ship  of  the  foreign  state  to 
»hich  it  is  sold.  This  appears  to  be  a 
estriction  on  the  sale  and  building  of 
hips  in  the  united  kingdom,  wholly 
nsupported  by  any  object  of  public 
tility  ; and  your  Committee  are  aware 
f no  reason  to  prevent  their  recom- 
mending to  the  adoption  of  the  House, 
he  suggestion  received  by  them,  that 
iritish-built  ships,  or  ships  condemn- 
'd as  prize  to  Great  Britain,  should, 
f deprived  of  their  British  character 
nd  registry,  by  sale  to  a foreigner,  be 
•ermitted  to  acquire  the  character  of 
hips  of  any  country,  of  the  subjects 
>f  which  they  may  afterwards  become 
he  property : but  as  it  appears  to 
four  Committee,  that  a resumption  of 
he  character  of  a British  ship,  after 
laving  been  in  the  possession  of  fo- 
reigners, and  undergone  repairs  in  fo- 
*eign  ports,  may  open  a door  to  fraud, 
and  be  injurious  to  the  British  ship- 
builder 5 they  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
jertnission  above -stated  should  be 
guarded  by  a prohibition  against  a 
hip  once  sold  to  a foreign  state,  re- 


covering a British  registry  under  any 
other  circumstances  but  those  of  cap- 
ture and  regular  condemnation  as  a 
prize  to  Great  Britain. 

Your  Committee  having  stated  the 
course  of  their  proceeding,  and  the 
progress  they  have  made  in  the  in- 
quiry committed  to  them,  cannot  help 
expressing  their  regret,  that  the  latter 
has  not  been  more  extensive  ; and  that 
the  approaching  recess  precludes  them 
from  at  present  pursuing  their  inves- 
tigation into  the  other  important 
branches  of  the  subject,  to  which  their 
attention  must  hereafter  be  directed. 
At  an  early  period  of  the  ensuing  ses- 
sion of  Parliament,  they  hope  to  be 
able  to  propose  to  the  House  the  mea- 
sures in  their  opinion  best  calculated 
to  carry  into  execution  the  recommen- 
dation of  this  Report ; and  to  resume 
and  pursue  their  inquiries  into  those 
branches  of  their  investigation  which 
they  have  now  left  unexamined,  on  the 
same  principles  which  have  thus  far 
governed  them  in  the  performance  of 
the  duty  assigned  to  them.  To  the  ju- 
dicious and  prudent  application  of 
these  principles,  your  Committee  look 
( under  the  pleasure  of  the  House)  for 
the  safe  removal  of  all  such  restrictions 
on  the  freedom  of  our  commerce  and 
our  intercourse  with  foreign  nations, 
as  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  our 
situation,  the  protection  due  to  great 
interests  embarked  under  the  public 
faith,  and  the  compacts  into  which  the 
country  may  have  entered,  either  with 
its  own  subjects,  or  with  other  states, 
do  not  render  it  indispensable  to  pre- 
serve. If  in  their  recommendations  any 
thing  should  be  found  more  favourable 
to  foreign  interests,  than  may  seem 
consistent  with  the  severe  principles 
of  our  existing  commercial  system, 
(which  may  to  some  be  an  objection  to 
the  suggestions  humbly  offered  in  the 
present  Report,)  your  Committee  beg 
to  observe,  that  without  now  ques- 
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tioning  the  wisdom  of  a restrictive  or 
protective  policy,  as  necessary  to  the 
state  of  our  trade  at  an  earlier  period 
of  our  history,  as  applicable  to  tne  cir- 
cumstances of  the  present  day,  it  ap- 
pears very  doubtful.  The  time  when 
monopolies  could  be  successfully  sup- 
ported, or  would  be  patiently  endured, 
either  in  respect  to  subjects  against 
subjects,  or  particular  countries  against 
the  rest  of  the  world,  seems  to  have 
passed  away.  Commerce,  to  continue 
undisturbed  and  secure,  must  be,  as  it 
was  intended  to  be,  a source  of  reci- 
procal amity  between  nations,  and  an 
interchange  of  productions,  to  pro- 
mote the  industry,  the  wealth,  and  the 
happiness  of  mankind.  If  it  be  true 
that  different  degrees  of  advantage 
will  be  reaped  from  it,  according  to 
the  natural  and  political  circumstances, 
the  skill  and  the  industry  of  different 
countries ; it  is  true  also,  that  what- 
ever be  the  advantages  so  acquired, 
though  they  may  excite  emulation  and 
enterprize,  they  can  rouse  none  of  those 
sentiments  of  animosity,  or  that  spirit 
of  angry  retaliation,  naturally  excited 
by  them  when  attributed  to  prohibi- 
tions and  restrictions,  jealously  enact- 
ed and  severely  maintained. 

Your  Committee  are,  however,  sen- 
sible, that  at  once  to  abandon  the  pro- 
hibitory system,  would  be  of  all  things 
the  most  visionary  and  dangerous.  It 
has  long  subsisted : it  is  the  law  not 
only  of  this  kingdom,  but  of  the  rest 
of  the  European  world  ; and  any  sud- 
den departure  from  it  is  forbidden  by 
every  consideration  of  prudence,  safe- 
ty, and  justice.*  No  such  sudden  change 
is  in  the  contemplation  of  your  Com- 
mittee, nor  indeed  the  adoption  of  any 
change,  without  the  utmost  circum- 
spection and  caution.  But  they  still 
feel,  that  a principle  of  gradual  and 
prospective  approximation  to  a sound- 
er system,  as  the  standard  of  all  future 
commercial  regulations,  may  be  wisely 


and  beneficially  recommended,  so  & 
with  a view  to  the  interests  of  a . 
country,  than  to  the  situation  of  m s 
rounding  nations.  Upon  them  tfe  : - ; 
licy  of  Great  Britain  has  rarely  bad] 
without  its  influence.  The  priacri*  j 
recognized  and  acted  upon  by  her  oil 
powerfully  operate  in  aiding  the 
ral  progress  towards  the  establish:  < 
of  a liberal  and  enlightened  system  rJ 
national  intercourse  throughout  m 
world,  as  they  have  too  long  dace  : 
supporting  one  of  a contrary  eba-d 
ter,  by  furnishing  the  example  and  »! 
tification  of  various  measures  of  cc& 
mercial  exclusion  and  restriction.  I*  I 
measures  of  this  nature  her  pre-e»>] 
nence  and  prosperity  have  been  »4 
justly  ascribed. 

It  is  not  to  prohibitions  and  prefer* 
tions  we  are  indebted  for  our  cosmos- 
cial  greatness  and  maritime  power 
these,  like  every  public  blesufig 
enjoy,  are  the  effects  of  the  free  p» 
ciples  of  the  happy  constitution  wor 
which  we  live,  which,  by  prouctae 
individual  liberty,  and  the  security  * 
property,  by  holding  out  the  msc 
splendid  rewards  to  successful  iris*- 
try  and  merit,  has,  in  every  patfe 
human  exertion,  excited  the  effort 
encouraged  the  genius,  and  called  kk 
action  all  the  powers  of  an  aspan;; 
enlightened,  and  enterprizing  peosu 
18th  July,  182a 


SECOND  REPORT 

Of  the  Commissioners  on  ike  EAseato 
of  the  Poor . 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  Tff 
LORDS  SPIRITUAL  AND  TEMPOS^ 
IN  PARLIAMENT  ASSEMBLED, 

W e,  the  Commissioners  named  s® 
appointed  by  his  Majesty’s  Comi* 
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n,  under  the  Great  Seal,  bearing 
:e  tlie  20th  day  of  August,  in  the 
:H  year  of  his  Majesty’s  reign,  is- 
?d.  in  pursuance  of  an  Act  of  Par- 
“nent,  made  and  passed  in  the  said 
tH  year  of  his  Majesty's  reign,  en- 
led,  “ An  Act  for  appointing  Com- 
ssioaers  to  Inquire  concerning  Chari- 
s in  England  for  the  Education  of 
? Poor,” 

XDo  further  report,  as  follows  : — 
In  the  prosecution  of  the  duties  in- 
usted  to  us,  we  have  now  completed 
ir  investigation  of  all  the  charities  for 
lucation  which  have  come  to  our 
lowledge  in  the  counties  of  Berks, 
ent,  and  Sussex  ; with  the  exception 
lly  of  two  in  Berkshire,  and  five  in 
ussex,  concerning  which  we  still  wish 
>r  some  further  information,  and 
ave,  therefore,  for  the  present,  de- 
trred- reporting  upon  them.  We  have 
Iso  made  considerable  progress  in  the 
xamination  of  those  in  London  and 
Vestminster,  and  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex. 

In  the  present  Report  are  contained 
70  cases  ; of  which,  19  are  in  the 
ities  of  London  and  Westminster,  2 
n the  county  of  Berks,  39  in  the 
•ounty  of  Kent,  59  in  the  county  of 
vliddlesex,  4 in  the  county  of  Surrey, 
.nd  47  in  the  county  of  Sussex  ; be- 
ides  1 in  the  latter  county,  falling 
vithin  the  exception  of  the  12th  sec- 
;ion  of  the  said  Act  of  Parliament  re- 
nting to  special  visitors. 

The  total  number  of  charities  which 
have  fallen  within  our  inquiry,  in  the 
three  counties  of  which  we  may  con- 
sider the  examination  as  completed,  is 
as  follows:  in  Berkshire  91,  in  Kent 
135,  in  Sussex  75,  exclusive  of  2 in 
Berkshire,  4 in  Kent,  and  1 in  Sus- 
sex, which,  having  special  visitors,  are 
not  within  the  scope  of  our  commis- 
sion. 


Except  for  the  purpose  of  comple- 
ting the  examination  of  those  three 
counties,  we  have  latterly  confined  our 
inquiries  chiefly  to  the  institutions  in 
the  metropolis  and  its  neighbourhood, 
deeming  it  advisable  not  to  commence 
any  investigation  in  a distant  district 
during  the  pendency  of  a measure  by 
which  it  is  proposed  to  extend  the  ob- 
jects of  the  commission,  and  which,  if 
carried  into  effect,  might  make  it  ne- 
cessary to  visit  the  same  places  a se- 
cond time. 

In  preparing  our  separate  reports  of 
each  charity,  we  have  pursued  the  plan 
formerly  adopted,  except  that  in  a 
greater  proportion  of  cases  we  have 
endeavoured  to  embody  the  evidence 
so  completely  in  the  reports,  as  to  ren- 
der its  insertion  in  the  appendix  unne- 
cessary., 

The  Act  of  Parliament  requires  that 
we  should  report  our  proceedings  once 
in  each  half  year  ; but  it  will  be  ob- 
served, that  little  more  than  four 
months  have  elapsed  since  our  former 
Report  was  presented.  We  have,  how- 
ever, been  anxious  to  produce  a second 
Report  before  the  termination  of  the 
present  session,  in  order  that  the  re- 
sult of  our  investigations  might  be 
brought  before  the  notice  of  Parlia- 
ment with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
and  before  the  provisions  of  a new  Act 
may  have  prescribed  some  new  course 
of  proceeding. 

In  the  Appendix  to  this  Report,  the 
following  important  facts  are  to  be 
found : — 

Population  in  1811,  of  the  forty 
counties  included  in  the  table,  (being 
exclusive  of  Wales,)  9,543,610. 

Number  of  poor  in  1815  in  those 
counties,  353,249. 
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ENDOWED  SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  Schools. 

Children  Educated. 

Average  of  Children 

to  each  SchooL 

New  Schools, 

302 

39,590 

131 

Ordinary  Schools, 

3,865 

125,843 

32* 

Totals, 

4,167 

165,433 

39$ 

Number  educated  gratis. 

m 

145,952 

Number  who  pay, 

• 

. 19,482 

165,434 

Revenue  of  the  Endowed  Schools,  £ 300,525. 

UNENDOWED  SCHOOLS. 

New  Schools, 

820 

105,582 

128$ 

Dames'  Schools, 

3,102 

53,624 

17$ 

Ordinary  Schools, 

10,360 

319,643 

31 

* 

1 4,282 

478,849 

33$ 

Number  educated  gratis. 

• 

. 168,064 

• 

Number  who  pay. 

• 

. 310,785 

478,849 

Number  educated  gratis  at  Schools  of  both  kinds,  322,518 

Number  who  pay. 

• 

321,764 

Total  of  week-day  Schools, 

18,419 

644,282 

34$ 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 


New  Schools,  . , 

404 

50,979 

126 

Ordinary  Schools, 

4,758 

401,838 

841 

Totals, 

5,162 

452,817 

87$ 

Total  of  new  Schools, 

1,526 

196,151 

1284 

Total  of  Ordinary  Schools, 
including  Dames’  Schools, 
Schools  of  all  kinds. 

} 22,085 

900,948 

40 

23,611 

1,097,099 

47f 

N.  B.  By  New  Schools  arc  meant, 
those  upon  the  plans  of  Lancaster  or 
Bell.  In  constructing  the  table,  the 
incomplete  returns  were  filled  up  by 
means  of  averages  deduced  from  those 
which  were  complete. 

The  population  of  the  40  counties 


to  which  this  table  applies,  must,  from 
the  ratio  of  increase  exhibited  in  th? 
enumerations  of  ] SOI  and  1811  be  now 
about  10,740,000,  and  upon  this  basis 
the  following  calculations  are  formed. 

The  proportion  of  children  requi- 
ring education,  Mr  Brougham  informs 
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is  one-ninth  of  the  whole  popula- 
n,  according  to  the  Breslaw  tables, 
t according  to  the  returns  and  di- 
3ts  from  the  English  counties,  it  is 
arer  one- tenth,  if  all  the  children 
tween  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve 
ath  inclusive)  are  comprehended,  we 
agine  the  proportion  should  be  more 
arly  -ft]?.  ( See  Milne’s  Annuities,  p. 
14.)  but  one-ninth  may  be  assumed 
sufficiently  correct  in  practice. 

The  endowed  week-day  Schools  of 
ngland,  supposing  them  to  be  equal- 
distributed,  amount  to  1 for  every 
580  individuals,  or  1 for  every  280 
lildren  requiring  education.  And  the 
3tal  annual  revenue  of  these  schools 
i L.  300,525. 

The  parochial  schools  of  Scotland 
allowing  one  for  each  parish)  should 
»e  893,  which,  taking  the  population 
it  2,000,000,  gives  one  for  2230  per- 
sons, or  one  for  24*8  children  requi- 
ring education.  The  whole  expense 
of  supporting  these  schools  (exclusive 
of  scholars*  contributions)  most  pro- 
bably does  not  exceed  35.000/.  per 
annum.  Apartfrom  the  parishschools, 
there  are  not  many  endowed  schools  in 
Scotland  ; the  sums  sunk  (or  mortifi- 
ed) for  the  encouragement  of  educa- 
tion being  chiefly  attached  to  the  pa- 
rochial schools. 

Of  week-day  schools,  endowed  and 
unendowed,  England  has  18,449, 
which  amounts  to  one  for  582  indivi- 
duals, or  one  for  65  children  at  the 
school  age.  To  supply  Scotland  with 
schools  in  equal  proportion  to  her  po- 
pulation, 2527  must  be  added  to  the 
parochial  schools.  In  reality,  how- 
ever, if  the  children  at  school  in  this 
country  amount  to  one-ninth  or  one- 
tenth  of  the  population,  as  stated  by 
Mr  Brougham,  the  number  of  pupils 
must  be  about  200,000 ; and  allowing 
50  for  each  school,  which  is  probably 
too  high,  the  whole  number  of  schools 
must  be  at  least  4000. 

The  number  educated  at  Sunday 


schools  is  452,817.  Mr  >Brougham 
reckons  it  100,000,  for  what  reason 
we  know  not,  unless  it  be  that  the 
Sunday  scholars  receive  only  one-fifth 
of  the  proper  quantum  of  education, 
or  that  part  attend  week-day  schools 
also,  which,  added  to  the  others,  makes 
a total  of  1,097,099.  Now,  the  entire 
number  requiring  education  in  Eng- 
land is,  on  Mr  Brougham’s  principle, 
only  1, 074,000, oron  that  stated  above, 
1,193,000  ; so  that  on  any  hypothesis 
^ of  all  who  require  it  receive  a cer- 
tain proportion  of  education. 

In  France,  according  to  Mr  Brough- 
am, 1,070,000  children  were  at  school 
in  1819.  The  number  requiring  edu- 
cation, taking  the  population  at 
29,500,000,  must  be  3,278,000,  or 
three  times  the  number  actually  re- 
ceiving it.  France  is,  therefore,  in  a 
much  worse  situation  as  to  the  means 
of  elementary  instruction  than  Eng- 
land. 


REPORT 

From  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons , appointed  to 
consider  of  so  much  of  the  Criminal 
Laws  as  relates  to  Capital  Pu?iish - 
menU 

The  Committee,  in  execution  of  the 
trust  delegated  to  them  by  the  House, 
have  abstained  from  all  consideration 
of  those  capital  felonies  which  may  be 
said  to  be  of  a political  nature,  being 
directed  against  the  authority  of  go- 
vernment and  the  general  peace  of  so- 
ciety. To  the  nature  and  efficacy  of 
the  secondary  punishments,  of  trans- 
portation and  imprisonment,  they  have 
directed  no  part  of  their  inquiries,  be- 
cause another  Committee  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  them,  and  be- 
cause no  part  of  the  facts  or  arguments 
to  be  stated  in  this  Report,  will  be 
found  to  depend,  either  on  the  present 
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state  of  these  secondary  punishments* 
or  on  the  degree  of  improvement  of 
which  they  may  be  found  capable. 
The  object  of  the  Committee  has  been 
to  ascertain,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  admitted  by  evidence,  whether,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  sentiments  of 
the  people  of  England,  capital  punish* 
ment  in  most  cases  of  offences  unat- 
tended with  violence,  be  a necessary, 
or  even  the  most  effectual  security 
against  the  prevalence  of  crimes. 

The  deputy  clerk  of  assize  for  the 
home  circuit,  has  laid  before  the  Com- 
mittee, a return  of  commitments,  con- 
victions, and  executions  on  that  circuit, 
which  comprehends  the  counties  of 
Herts,  Essex,  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Sur- 
rey, from  1689  to  1718,  from  17 55  to 
1784,  and  from  1784  to  1814.  The 
returns  of  the  intermediate  period, 
from  1718  to  1755,  he  will  doubtless 
furnish  very  soon.  From  this  import- 
ant return  it  appears,  that,  for  the 
first  thirty  years  which  followed  the 
revolution,  the  average  proportion  of 
convictions  to  executions  was  38  to 
20 ; that  from  1755  to  i7S4,  it  was 
46  to  13  ; and  that  from  1784  to  1814, 
it  was  74  to  19.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  the  whole  number  of  con- 
victions for  murder,  on  the  home  cir- 
cuit, in  the  first  period  was  123  ; that 
the  executions  for  the  same  period  were 
87 : that  in  the  second,  the  convictions 
for  the  same  offence  were  67,  and  the 
executions  57  ; and  that  in  the  third, 
the  convictions  were  54,  and  the  execu- 
tions 44.  If  the  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation, during  a prosperous  period  of 
a hundred  and  thirty  years,  be  taken 
into  the  account,  and  if  we  bear  in 
mind  that  within  that  time  a consider- 
able city  has  grown  up  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Thames,  we  shall  be  dis- 
posed to  consider  it  as  no  exaggera- 
tion to  affirm,  that  in  this  district  (not 
one  of  the  most  favourably  situated  in 
this  respect)  murder  has  abated  in  the 


remarkable  proportion  of  three,  & 
four,  to  one. 

In  the  thirty  years  from  1753 

1784,  the  whole  convictions  fix 

der  in  London  and  Middlesex 

71  ; and  in  the  thirty  year*  from 

to  1814,  they  were  66.  In  the 

1815,  1816,  and  1817,  the  whole 

victions  for  murder  in  London 

while  in  the  three  preceding  year*  tie 

were  14.  Most  of  the  other  returns 

late  to  too  short  a period,  or  too  l 

row  a district,  to  afford  materials  M 
w 

safe  conclusion  with  respect  to 
comparative  frequency  of  ensue*  t 
different  periods. 

In  general,  however,  it  appears 
murders,  and  other  crimes  of  risAact 
and  cruelty,  have  either  diminished,  ar 
not  increased  ; and  that  the  deploral& 
increase  of  criminals  is  not  ct  secri 
nature  as  to  indicate  any  diimsstfa 
in  the  humanity  of  the  people.  Th* 
practice  of  immediately  publishing  tk 
circumstances  of  every  atrocious  dm, 
and  of  circulating  in  various  forms  * 
account  of  every  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings which  relate  to  it,  is  far  morepff* 
valent  in  England  than  in  any  other 
country,  and  in  our  times  than  ic  isr 
former  age.  It  is  on  the  whole  of  g Ttt 
utility,  not  only  as  a control  on  coist 
of  judicature,  but  also  as  a mans 
rendering  it  extremely  difficult  fa 
odious  criminals  to  escape. 

The  statutes  creating  capital 
nies,  which  the  Committee  have  ct* 
sidered,  are  reducible  to  two  clis» 
the  first  relates  to  acts  either  so  wed 
indifferent  as  to  require  no  penalty,  ^ 
if  injurious,  not  of  such  a magr.iu- 
as  that  they  may  not  safely  be  k 
punishable  as  misdemeanors  at  coa 
mon  law.  In  these  the  Committee 
pose  the  repeal  $ they  are  as  follow 

1.  — 1 and  2 Phil,  and  Mary,  ci; 
Egyptians  remaining  within  the  Ids? 
dom  one  month. 

2. — 18  Charles  II,  c.  3.  Not* 
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tHieves  in  Cumberland  and  Nor- 
;ml>erland. 

5. 9 Geo.  I,  c.  22.  Being  armed 

1 disguised  in  any  forest,  park.  &c. 

I* 9 Geo.  I,  c.  22.  Being  armed 

any  warren. 

5.  9 Geo.  I,  c.  22.  Being  armed 

any  high  road,  open  heath,  com* 
>n»  or  down. 

6.  9 Geo.  I,  c.  22.  Unlawfully 

nting,  killing,  or  stealing  deer. 

7.  9 Geo.  I,  c.  22.  Robbing  war. 

as,  &c. 

S- — 9 Geo.  I,  c.  22.  Stealing  or 
Ring  any  fish  out  of  any  river  or 
>nd,  Sec. 

9.  — 9 Geo.  I,  c.  22.  Hunting  in 
3 Majesty's  forests  or  chases. 

10.  — 9 Geo.  I,  c.  22.  Breaking 
)wn  the  head  or  mound  of  a fish 
and. 

1 1 .  — 9 Geo.  I,  c.  28.  Being  dis- 
uised  within  the  Mint. 

12. — 12  Geo.  II,  c.  29.  Injuring 
f Westminster-bridge,  and  other 
►ridges  by  other  acts. 

The  second  class  consists  of  those 
• ffences,  which,  though  in  the  opinion 
►f  the  Committee  never  fit  to  be  pu- 
nished with  death,  are  yet  so  malig- 
nant and  dangerous  as  to  require  the 
lighest  punishments  except  death, 
vhich  are  known  to  our  laws.  These 
he  Committee  would  make  punish- 
ible,  either  by  transportation,  or  im- 
>risonment  with  hard  labour,  allowing 
considerable  scope  to  the  discretion  of 
:he  judges  respecting  the  term  for 
which  either  punishment  is  to  endure. 

1.  — 31  Eliz.  c.  9.  Taking  away 
iny  maid,  widow,  or  wife,  8cc. 

2.  — 21  Jac.  I,  c.  26.  Acknow- 
ledging or  procuring  any  fine,  reco- 
very, &c. 

3.  — 4>  Geo.  I,  c.  2,  s.  4*.  Helping  to 
the  recovery  of  stolen  goods. 

4*. — 9 Geo.  I,  c.  22.  Maliciously 
killing  or  wounding  cattle. 

5. — 9 Geo.  I,  c.  22,  Cutting  down 
or  destroying  trees  growing,  &c. 


6.  — 5 Geo.  II,  c.  30.  Bankrupts 
not  surrendering,  8cc. 

7.  — 5 Geo.  II,  c.  30.  Concealing 
or  embezzling. 

8.  — 6 Geo.  II,  c.  37.  Cutting  down 
the  bank  of  any  river. 

9.  — 8 Geo.  II,  c.  20.  Destroying 
any  fence,  lock,  sluice,  &c. 

10.  — 26  Geo.  II,  c.  23.  Making  a 
false  entry  in  a marriage  register,  See. 
five  felonies. 

11.  — 27  Geo.  II,  c.  15.  Sending 
threatening  letters. 

12.  — 27  Geo.  II, /C.  19.  Destroy- 
ing bank,  Sec.  Bedford  level. 

13.  — 3 Geo.  Ill,  c.  16.  Persona- 
ting out-pensioners  of  Greenwich  hos- 
pital. 

14. — 22  Geo.  Ill,  c.  40.  Mali- 
ciously cutting  serges. 

15.  — 24  Geo.  Ill,  c.  47.  Harbour- 
ing offenders  against  that  (revenue) 
act,  when  returned  from  transporta- 
tion. 

It  doe9  not  seem  necessary  to  make 
any  observations  in  this  place  on  the 
punishments  of  transportation  and  im- 
prisonment, which  the  Committee  have 
proposed  to  substitute  for  that  of  death 
in  the  second  of  the  two  classes  above 
mentioned.  In  their  present  imperfect 
state  they  are  sufficient  for  such  of- 
fences ; and  in  the  more  improved  con- 
dition in  which  the  Committee  tru9t 
that  all  the  prisons  of  the  kingdom 
will  soon  be  placed,  imprisonment  may 
be  hoped  to  be  of  such  a nature  as  to 
answer  every  purpose  of  terror  and  re- 
formation. 

On  the  three  capital  felonies  of,  pri- 
vately stealing  in  a shop  to  the  amount 
of  five  shillings — of,  privately  stealing 
in  a dwelling-house  to  the  amount  of 
forty  shillings — and  of,  privately  steal- 
ing from  vessels  in  a navigable  river  to 
the  amount  of  forty  shillings, — the 
House  of  Commons  have  pronounced 
their  opinion,  by  passing  Bills  for  re- 
ducing the  punishment  to  transporta- 
tion or  imprisonment. 
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In  proposing  to.  revive  those  bills, 
your  Committee  feel  a singular  satis- 
faction that  they  are  enabled  to  pre- 
sent to  the  House  so  considerable  a 
body  of  direct  evidence  in  support  of 
opinions,  which  had  hitherto  chiefly 
rested  on  general  reasoning,  and  were 
often  alleged  by  their  opponents  to  be 
contradicted  by  experience.  Numer- 
ous and  respectable  witnesses  have 
borne  testimony,  for  themselves  and 
for  the  classes  whom  they  represent, 
that  a great  reluctance  prevails  to  pro- 
secute, to  give  evidence,  and  to  con- 
vict, in  the  cases  of  the  three  last-men- 
tioned offences ; and  that  this  reluc- 
tance has  had  the  effect  of  producing 
impunity  to  such  a degree,  that  it  may 
be  considered  as  among  the  tempta- 
tions to,  the  commission  of  crimes. 

But  highly  as  the  Committee  esteem 
and  respect  the  Judges,  it  is  not  from 
them  that  the  most  accurate  and  satis- 
factory evidence  of  the  effect  of  the 
penal  law  can  reasonably  be  expected. 
They  only  see  the  exterior  of  criminal* 
proceedings  after  they  are  brought  into 
a court  of  justice.  Of  the  cases  which 
never  appear  there,  and  of  the  causes 
which  prevent  their  appearance,  they 
can  know  nothing.  Of  the  motives 
which  influence  the  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses, they  can  form  but  a hasty 
and  inadequate  estimate.  Even  in  the 
grounds  of  verdicts,  they  may  often 
be  deceived.  From  any  opportunity 
of  observing  the  influence  of  punish- 
ment upon  those  classes  of  men  among 
whom  malefactors  are  most  commonly 
found,  the  judges  are,  by  their  sta- 
tions and  duties,  placed  at  a great  dis- 
tance. 

The  Committee  have  sought  for  evi- 
dence on  these  subjects  from  those 
classes  of  men  who  are  sufferers  from 
larcenies,  who  must  be  prosecutors 
where  these  larcenies  are  brought  to 
trial — who  are  the  witnesses  by  whom 
such  charges  must  be  substantiated—- 


and  who  are  the  jurors,  by  wbov 
diets  only  effect  can  be  given  tc 
laws. 

Mr  Shelton,  who  has  been  near  fary 
years  clerk  of  arraigns  at  the  Old  Bed 
ley,  states,  that  juries  are  anxioai  :> 
reduce  the  value  of  property  below  4, 
leal  amount,  in  those  larcenies  wbejs 
the  capital  punishment  depends  oa  v*. 
lue  ; that  they  are  desirous  of  omitric^ 
those  circumstances  on  which  the  ca- 
pital punishment  depends  in  conserve- 
tive  burglaries ; and  that  a relucuaa 
to  convict  is  perceptible  in  forgery. 

Sir  Archibald  Macdonald  bears  la- 
timony  to  the  reluctance  of  prosecs* 
tors,  witnesses,  and  juries,  in  forgeries 
in  shop-lifting,  and  offences  of  a lie 
nature.  He  believes  that  the  chacca 
of  escape  are  greatly  increased  by  the 
severity  of  the  punishments.  (t  Agrics 
treason,  murder,  arson,  rape,  and  crixti 
against  the  dwelling-house  or  pence, 
and  some  others,”  he  thinks,  “ the  pu- 
nishment of  death  should  be  directed  ’ 

T.  W.  Carr,  Esq.  solicitor  of  excise, 
a very  intelligent  public  officer,  gave 
an*  important  testimony,  directly  applv- 
cable,  indeed,  only  to  offences  agamst 
the  revenue,  but  throwing  great  lighi 
on  the  general  tendency  of  severity  in 
penal  laws  to  defeat  its  own  purpose. 
From  his  extensive  experience  it  ap- 
pears, that  severe  punishment  has  ren- 
dered the  law  on  that  subject  inefi ca- 
rious. Prosecutions  and  conviction* 
were  easy  when  breaches  of  the  lav 
were  subject  to  moderate  pecuniary  pe- 
nalties ; even  a great  pecuniary  penalty 
has  been  found  so  favourable  to  imp* 
nity,  that  fraudulent  traders  prefer  i 
to  a moderate  penalty.  The  act  c 
counterfeiting  a stamp  in  certain  cast*, 
within  the  laws  of  excise,  was,  befor; 
the  year  1 806,  subject  only  to  a penal.r 
of  500/. ; but  in  that  year  it  was  mac 
a transportable  offence ; of  which  tk 
consequence  was,  that  the  conviction 
which,  from  1794  to  1806,  had  been  19 
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of  21  prosecutions,  were  reduced, 
\xg  succeeding  years,  from  1806  to 
3,  to  8 out  of  9 prosecutions. 

►'I  r*  Newman,  solicitor  for  the  city  of 
ndon,  speaking  from  thirty  years' 
>erience,  of  the  course  of  criminal 
>secutions  in  that  city,  informed  the 
mmittee,  that  he  had  frequently  ob- 
ved  a reluctance  to  prosecute  and 
x vict,  in  capital  offences  not  directed 
ainst  the  lives,  persons,  or  dwellings 
men. 

rI'he  Reverend  Mr  Cotton,  Ordinary 

T*Jewgate,  has  described  in  strong 
rms,  the  repugnance  of  the  public  to 
pital  execution  in  offences  unattend- 
l with  violence,  and  the  acquiescence 
re n of  the  most  depraved  classes  in 
leir  infliction  in  atrocious  crimes. 

Nlr  Colquhoun,  for  twenty-seven 
ears  a police  magistrate  in  this  capi- 
ii,  and  well  known  by  his  publications 
n these  subjects,  declares  his  firm  con- 
iciion,  that  capital  punishment  in  the 
ninor  offences  operates  powerfully  in 
preventing  convictions  ; and  that  there 
s a great  reluctance  to  prosecute  in 
rorgery,  shoplifting,  larceny  in  the 
Iwelling-house,  burglary  without  ac- 
Lual  entry,  horse-stealing,  sheep- steal- 
ing, cattle-stealing,  frame-breaking, 
nouse-breaking  in  the  day  time,  rob- 
bery without  acts  of  violence,  and  other 
minor  offences,  now  subject  to  the 
punishment  of  death.  According  to 
the  testimony  of  this  intelligent  obser- 
ver, the  public  mind  revolts  at  capital 
punishment  in  cases  not  atrocious. 

Mr  Newman,  late  keeper  of  New- 
gate, and  connected  with  the  admini- 
stration of  justice  in  London  for  forty- 
years,  gave  testimony  to  the  same  ef- 
fect. 

Mr  Basil  Montague  stated  a fact  of 
a most  striking  nature,  immediately 
applicable  only  to  one  offence,  but 
shewing  those  dispositions  in  the  minds 
of  the  public,  which  must  produce  si- 
milar effects  wherever  the  general  feel- 
ing is  at  variance  with  the  provisions 


of  criminal  law.  From  the  year  1732, 
when  embezzlement  of  property  by  a 
bankrupt  was  made  a capital  offence, 
there  have  been  probably  forty  thou- 
sand bankruptcies  ; in  that  period 
there  have  not  been  more  than  ten  pro- 
secutions, and  three  executions  for  the 
capital  offence,  and  yet  fraudulent 
bankruptcies  have  become  so  common 
as  almost  to  be  supposed  to  have  lost 
the  nature  of  crime. 

Mr  Hobler,  clerk  to  the  Lord 
Mayor,  and  to  the  sitting  magistrate 
in  London  for  thirty  years,  stated  the 
anxiety  of  prosecutors  to  lower  the  va- 
lue of  goods  stolen  ; and  has  observed 
many  cases  of  forgery,  in  which,  after 
the  clearest  evidence  before  the  magis- 
trate, the  grand  jury  has  thrown  out 
the  bill  for  some  reason  or  other,  where 
the  magistrate  had  no  doubt.  The 
same  solicitude  to  reduce  the  value  of 
articles  privately  stolen  in  shops  and 
dwelling-houses,  has  been  remarked  by 
Mr  Payne,  clerk  to  the  sitting  magi- 
strate at  Guildhall ; by  Mr  Yardley, 
clerk  at  the  office  in  Worship-street, 
who  has  observed  a disinclination  to 
prosecute  in  all  capital  cases,  except 
murder  ; and  who  says,  that  in  larce- 
nies he  has  often  heard  prosecutors, 
especially  females,  say,  M I hope  it  is 
not  a hanging  matter  j”  and  by  Mr 
Thompson,  clerk  at  the  office  in 
Whitechapel,  who  represents  it  as  com- 
mon for  prosecutors  in  larcenies  to  ask, 
“ Cannot  this  be  put  under  forty  shil- 
lings V9 

Mr  Alderman  Wood,  a member  of 
the  House,  an  active  magistrate,  and 
two  successive  years  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  has  strongly  stated  the  un- 
willingness of  shop-keepers  and  others 
to  prosecute  the  number  of  offenders 
who,  during  his  mayoralty,  owed  their 
escape  to  this  cause  ; and  his  decided 
conviction,  that  if  the  capital  punish- 
ment was  taken  away,  the  reluctance 
to  prosecute  would  be  greatly  abated. 

Mr  Wilkinson,  a merchant  in  Lon- 
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don,  stated  a case  of  property  to  tbe 
value  of  one  thousand  pounds  stolen 
from  him,  where  he  was  deterred  from 
prosecution  by  the  capital  punishment; 
and  expressed  his  belief  that  a similar 
disposition  prevailed  among  persons  of 
the  like  condition  and  occupation  with 
himself. 

Mr  Josiah  Conder,  bookseller,  Mr 
Joseph  Curtis,  currier,  Mr  Wendover 
Fry,  type-founder,  and  Mr  John  Gaun, 
a merchant  and  shoe-manufacturer, 
stated  instances  in  which  they  were 
prevented  by  the  capital  punishment 
from  prosecuting  offenders,  whom  they 
would  have  brought  to  justice  if  the 
punishment  had,  in  their  opinion,  been 
more  proportioned  to  the  crime.  They 
also  declared,  that  there  is  a general 
disinclination  to  prosecute  among  the 
traders  of  the  city  of  London,  or  to 
convict  in  thefts  without  violence,  and 
in  forgeries. 

Sir  Richard  Phillips,  a bookseller  in 
London,  and  once  sheriff,  as  well  as 
often  a juror,  has  in  these  several  ca- 
pacities observed  the  same  facts. 

Mr  Richard  Taylor,  a common- 
councilman,  prosecuted  some  men  for 
breaking  into  his  printing-office,  and 
stealing  some  property  out  of  it,  for 
•which  they  were  transported,  but 
whom  he  would  not  have  prosecuted  if 
he  had  not  previously  ascertained  that 
the  connexion  of  the  printing-office 
with  the  dwelling-house  was  not  such 
as  to  make  the  act  a capital  offence. 

Mr  Richard  Martin,  a member  of 
the  House,  informed  the  Committee, 
that  the  punishment  of  death  prevent- 
ed prosecutions  in  Ireland  for  horse, 
cattle,  and  sheep-stealing,  for  private- 
ly stealing  in  dwelling-houses  and 
shops,  and  in  general  for  all  larcenies 
without  violence.  Though  the  exten- 
sive estate,  of  which  he  is  proprietor, 
be  almost  laid  waste  by  sheep-stealing, 
he  has  been  prevented  from  prosecu- 
ting by  the  punishment  of  death.  If 


the  punishment  were  reduced  tatrE4 
portation,  he  would  certainly  pr> 
cute  the  offenders  to  conviction  Bi 
has  no  doubt  that  his  estate  wo&L?  h 
better  protected  if  the  law  were  s 1 
lenient ; and  that  the  redaction  of  di 
penalties  of  the  law  would  proraoir 
security  of  property  throughout  tS 
province  of  Connaught. 

Mr  James  Soaper,  of  Saint  Heir! 
Place,  Mr  Ebenezer  Johnson,  ot  !• 
shopsgate-street,  ironmonger,  MrE* 
ker,  of  the  Tower,  Mr  Lewis,  a red 
red  merchant,  and  Mr  Garrett,  as  a» 
surance-broker,  bore  testimony  to  ft 
general  repugnance  to  prosecohr: 
which  arose  from  capital  punish»r;j 
some  of  them  mentioned  instance*  a 
which  they  had  been  deterred  by  tin 
consideration  from  bringing  offender! 
to  justice.  Mr  Garrett  said,  that  e 
as  his  observation  went,  there  vrai  is? 
one  in  twenty  who  did  not  shudder  n 
the  idea  of  inflicting  the  capital 
nishment  in  cases  of  forgery. 
Frederic  and  William  Thornhill,  bir£ 
waremen,  mentioned  cases  of  theft  s 
which  they  had  forborne  to  proacczfc 
on  account  of  the  punishment  of  dead 
The  former  added,  that  he  found  it  t: 
be  an  almost  universal  sentiment  iffioe: 
his  neighbours  and  acquaintances,  tb: 
excessive  punishment  tends  very  gm:* 
ly  to  the  production  of  crime  ; 
knows  many  persons  who  have  bet: 
great  sufferers  by  thefts  in  shops  ns 
dwelling-houses,  and  who  declare,  tb: 
if  the  punishment  of  such  offences  bi 
been  any  thing  less  than  death,  t 4r 
would  have  regarded  it  as  highly  cn 
minal  in  themselves  to  have  fortes 
prosecution,  which  they  had  felt  thr- 
selves  compelled  to  abstain  from  i 
every  instance  on  account  of  the  r 
nishment,  and  must  continue  to  set  a 
the  same  principle  of  forbearance  £ 
there  was  an  amendment  in  the  bf 
He  also  informed  the  Committee,  tk 
from  his  knowledge  of  a great  Tariff 
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cases,  he  was  convinced  the  more 
ent  punishment  would  more  effec- 
lly  prevent  forgery. 

Vlr  Collins  and  Mr  Crowther,  con- 
erable  and  very  respectable  traders 
Westminster,  gave  evidence  which 
: Committee  consider  as  of  pecu- 
* value.  Mr  Collins  has  suffered 
:h  from  larcenies  and  forgeries,  and 
s restrained  by  the  state  of  the  pe- 
law  from  bringing  the  offenders 
justice,  which  he  would  otherwise 
ve  taken  the  pains  to  do.  He 
inks  that  the  laws  of  God  do  not 
rmit  life  to  be  taken  away  for  mere 
ences  against  property  ; and  that 
long  his  friends,  many  of  whom  are 
iders  in  London  and  Westminster, 

: does  not  know  a single  exception 
om  concurrence  in  such  sentiments. 
k*r  Crowther  stated,  that  no  porter 
id  left  their  establishment  for  twen- 
r years  for  any  other  cause  than 
left  ; that  a prosecution  had  taken 
lace  in  one  instance,  and  terminated 
i conviction  arid  condemnation.  “The 
ain  and  anxiety,”  he  adds,  “ occa- 
oned  by  that  event,  until  we  obtain- 
d for  him  the  royal  mercy,  none  can 
escribe  but  ourselves  ; which  made 
s resolve  never  to  prosecute  again  for 
similar  offence.”  The  general  opi- 
ion  of  the  traders  in  London  and 
Vestminster  is  the  same  with  his  own. 
ie  declared,  that  if  he  received  a 
orged  bank  note,  he  should  be  pre- 
enied  from  prosecution  by  the  pu- 
tishment  of  death,  and  that  if  the 
►unishment  were  less  than  death,  he 
hould  undoubtedly  consider  it  as  his 
bsolute  duty  to  bring  the  offender  to 
ustice.  He  believes  that  nine  trades- 
nen  out  of  ten  agree  with  him. 

Mr  Stephen  Curtis,  a leather-factor 
n London,  stated  several  cases  of  for- 
jery,  fraudulent  bankruptcy,  and  lar- 
:eny,  where  the  persons  injured  de- 
fined to  prosecute,  from  apprehen- 
sions that  the  offenders  might  suffer 
leath  ; this  is  the  general  opinion  of 


the  traders  of  London,  though,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  witness,  there  is  scarcely 
a shopkeeper  fromCornhilltoCharing- 
cross  who  does  not  suffer  from  shop- 
lifting. 

Mr  Jacob,  who  has  lately  travelled 
through  England  on  business,  and  Mr 
Jennings,  for  some  time  shopkeeper 
near  Bridgewater,  gave  some  evidence 
tending  to  shew  that  the  general  sen- 
timents of  traders  in  the  country  were, 
on  capital  punishments,  the  samewhich 
the  Committee  had  such  ample  reason 
to  consider  as  the  prevalent  opinion 
of  the  same  valuable  class  of  persons 
in  the  metropolis.  Mr  Jennings  ob- 
served, that  these  opinions  prevailed 
among  farmers  as  well  as  shopkeepers, 
and  that  the  capital  punishment  pre- 
vented prosecutions  for  horse,  cattle, 
and  sheep*  stealing,  as  well  as  from 
privately  stealing  in  shops  and  dwell- 
ing-houses, and  in  constructive  bur- 
glaries. 

Mr  Joseph  Harmer,  who  has  prac- 
tised for  twenty  years  as  a solicitor  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  gave  a testimony  which 
the  Committee  cannot  but  recommend 
to  the  most  serious  consideration  of 
the  House.  He  informed  the  Com- 
mittee, that  he  knew  many  instances 
of  persons  injured  by  larcenies  and 
forgeries,  declining  to  prosecute  on 
account  of  the  punishment ; that  the 
same  consideration  strongly  disinclines 
many  persons  to  serve  as  jurors  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  and  induces  them  to  bribe 
the  summoning  officer  not  to  summon 
them  ; and  that  he  has  seen  juries,  in- 
fluenced, as  he  believes,  by  the  seve- 
rity of  the  punishment  in  numerous 
capital  cases,  but  especially  in  for- 
geries, give  verdicts  of  acquittal  where 
the  proofs  of  the  prisoner's  guilt  were 
perfectly  clear.  Old  professed  thieves, 
aware  of  the  compassionate  feelings  of 
juries,  are,  he  says,  desirous  of  being 
prosecuted  on  capital  indictments  ra- 
ther than  otherwise. 

In  addition  to  the  general  evidence 
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above  stated,  to  notorious  facts,  and 
to  obvious  conclusions  of  reason,  the 
Committee  have  to  state  the  testimony 
of  some  witnesses  of  peculiar  weight, 
on  forgery.  Mr  John  Smith,  a mem- 
ber of  the  House,  and  banker  in  Lon- 
don, stated,  that  he  knew  instances 
where  prosecutions  for  private  for- 
geries were  relinquished  on  account  of 
the  punishment,  and  had  no  doubt  that 
if  the  punishment  was  less,  prosecu- 
tion would  have  taken  place. 

Mr  Barnett,  also  a member  of  the 
House,  and  a banker  in  London,  is  of 
opinion,  that  capital  punishment  goes 
extremely  to  discourage  prosecutions 
in  forgery  ; he  knows  many  instances 
of  this  ; scarcely  a year  passed  with- 
out something  of  the  kind  ; he  is  of 
opinion  that  the  majority  of  private 
forgeries  pass  unpunished,  on  account 
of  the  severity  of  the  punishment. 
The  punishment  of  death  tends,  in  his 
opinion,  to  prevent  prosecution,  and 
to  increase  the  crime. 

Mr  J.  F.  Forster,  a Russia  mer- 
chant, and  Mr  E.  Forster,  a banker 
in  London,  gave  some  remarkable  ex- 
amples of  the  repugnance  to  prose- 
cute in  forgery.  In  one,  by  the  con- 
nivance of  the  prosecutor,  a person 
who  was  introduced  to  the  magistrate 
as  a friend  of  the  prisoner’s,  desired 
to  see  the  forged  cheque,  snatched  it 
away,  and  threw  it  into  the  fire  ; — a 
mode  of  avoiding  prosecution  which, 
from  other  parts  of  the  evidence,  does 
not  seem  to  be  uncommon.  In  ano- 
ther, a forgery  to  the  large  amount  of 
1500/.  where  the  forger  and  the  ut- 
terer  were  both  in  custody,  the  pro- 
secution was  relinquished  merely  be- 
cause the  offence  was  capital. 

Mr  Fry,  a banker  in  London,  men- 
tioned four  cases  of  prosecution  for 
forgery  which  were  prevented  by  the 
capital  punishment,  in  one  of  which 
the  party  injured  swallowed  the  forged 
note,  that  he  might  not  be  compelled 


to  prosecute.  Mr  Fryei 
what  is  indeed  implied  in  the 
of  the  preceding  witnesses,  thal 
banker,  he  should  consider  iai 
perty  as  much  more  secure  if 
nishment  of  forgery  were  miti^ 
such  a degree  that  the  bw 
that  offence  would  be 
forced  ; in  nine  cases  out  of  tea* 
gery  which  he  has  known,  tl 
been  an  indisposition  to  pt 

Dr  Lushington  declared  tl 
knew,  that  in  the  minds  of  many] 
sons  there  is  a strong  indispoi 
prosecute,  on  account  of  the 
of  the  punishment  ; and  that 
heard  from  the  mouths  of 
themselves,  who  have  prosecute 
capital  offences,  where  there 
danger  of  the  persons  being  at 
the  greatest  regret  that 
done  ; and  many  times  they 
pressed  a wish,  that  they  had 
able  to  have  foreseen  the  cooseq1: 
they  would  never  have  resorted 
laws. 

Mr  Charles  Attwood,  a 
turer  of  window  glass  at  New: 
and  a seller  of  window  glass  in 
don,  had  observed  a very  cc 
indisposition  to  prosecute  in  op 
cases  among  the  traders  of  L^j 
generally  ; and  conceives  that  tbisrt 
luctance  would  abate,  if  the  ap 
punishment  were  mitigated  to  wa 
thing  less  than  death. 

Mr  Isaac  Lyon  Goldsmid,  i 
to  the  Bank,  and  to  merchants,  win 
experience  in  the  transactions  of  he 
ere  is  very  extensive,  entertai* 
doubt  that  the  punishment  o(  te 
has  a tendency  generally  to 
prosecution,  and  thinks  that  e«l 
to  that  effect  might  be 
hundreds  of  instances. 

Mr  Daniel  Gurney,  a banker* 
county  of  Norfolk,  declared  fen 1 
reluctance,  and  had  observed  1 1 
reluctance  among  many  bank n 1 
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lers  in  the  country,  to  prosecute  in 
es  of  forgery,  in  consequence  of  the 
erity  of  the  law.  The  dread  of  be- 
instrumental  in  inflicting  death 
lf  with  himself,  and  to  his  know- 
ge  with  others,  operated  as  a pro- 
tion  to  the  criminal. 

There  are  several  points  on  which 
i Committee  are  desirous  of  offering 
ne  observation  to  the  House  ; two 
these  are  of  great  importance  ; the 
it  relates  to  the  best  means  of  ena- 
ng  judges  to  pronounce  sentence  of 
ath  only  in  those  cases  where  they 
ink  it  probable  that  death  will  be 
Sided  ; the  second,  whether  the  es- 
blishment  of  unexpensive  and  acces- 
:>le  jurisdictions,  for  the  trial  of  small 
Fences,  with  the  help  of  juries,  but 
tth  simple  forms  of  proceeding  and 
irrective  punishments,  might  be  a 
eans  of  checking  the  first  steps  to- 
ards  criminality.  These  and  other 
arts  of  this  great  subject,  the  Com- 
iittee  hope  that  the  House  will  al- 
>w  them  to  consider,  by  permitting 
iem,  in  the  next  session,  to  resume, 
nd,  if  possible,  to  complete  their  in- 
uiries. 


ABSTRACT 

r)f  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee 
appointed  to  Inquire  into  the  State  of 
Mendicity  in  the  Metropolis. 

The  body  of  evidence  ascertains  be- 
yond all  possibility  of  doubt,  the  gross 
md  monstrous  frauds  practised  by 
mendicants  in  the  capital,  and  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood  ; the  success 
>f  which  affords  a direct  encourage- 
ment to  vice,  idleness,  and  profligacy, 
id  much  more  is  gained  by  importu- 


nate solicitations  in  the  street  for  cha- 
rity, than  is  earned  by  the  sober  and 
most  industrious  artificers  and  labour- 
ers, by  their  utmost  application  to  the 
work  in  which  they  are  employed. 

The  profits  of  mendicity  are  so  great 
as  to  afford  a strong  incitement  to  fol- 
low the  practice. 

Beggars  on  their  being  searched 
when  brought  before  the  magistrates, 
a great  deal  of  money  has  been  found 
about  them,  in  their  pockets,  and  in 
their  clothes. 

Beggars  make  great  profits  by  va- 
rious practices,  such  as  changing  their 
clothes  two  or  three  times  a-day,  and 
getting  money  intended  for  others. 

Clear  proof  that  a blind  man  and  a 
dog  got  30 s.  in  one  day. 

Another  man  got  5s.  a-day  ; he 
could  with  ease  go  through  60  streets 
a-day. 

Another  man  6s.  a-day. 

Two  houses  in  the  parish  of  St 
Giles  frequented  by  from  200  to  300 
beggars  ; receipts  from  3s.  to  5s.  a- 
day  ; they  could  not  be  supposed  to 
spend  less  than  2s.  6d . at  night,  and 
pay  6d.  for  their  bed. 

A negro  beggar  retired  to  the  West 
Indies  with  a fortune,  it  was  supposed, 
of  1500/. 

Beggars  gain  3s.  or  4s.  a-day  by 
begging  shoes. 

Considerable  sum9  of  money  pulled 
out,  and  shared  amongst  beggars. 

Gains  of  beggars,  6s.,  7s.,  or  8s.,  and 
sometimes  more. 

The  value  of  15s.,  20s.,  and  3 0s., 
found  upon  them  ; they  get  more  by 
begging  than  they  can  by  work  ; they 
get  so  much  by  begging,  that  they 
never  apply  for  parochial  relief. 

Found  upon  beggars,  8s.,  10s.,  and 
12s.,  that  they  had  gained  in  the  course 
of  the  day. 

The  beggars  state  that  they  get 
more  by  begging  than  they  can.  by 
work. 
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They  get  4 s.  or  5s.  a-day. 

9s.  and  10s.  gained  in  a day,  mark- 
ed on  a pass. 

A woman  alleged  she  could  go 
through  60  streets  in  a day,  and  that 
was  a bad  street  that  did  not  yield  1 d. 

Beggars  get  from  10$.  to  20s.  a- 
day  sometimes. 

A beggar  would  spend  50s*  a-week 
for  his  board. 

Beggars  have  said  they  go  through 
40  streets  in  a day,  and  that  it  is  a 
poor  street  that  does  not  yield  2d. 

A bad  day  that  does  not  yield  the 
beggars  8 s.  and  more. 

The  evils  attending  mendicity  are 
not,  however,  confined  to  adults  ; chil- 
dren of  different  ages  are  made  use  of 
to  excite  compassion  ; sometimes  by 
themselves,  and  at  other  times  are  car- 
ried about  by  their  parents,  or  per- 
sons pretending  to  be  so.  This  use  of 
children  is  not  a novel  one  ; in  a sta- 
tute of  1st  Edward  VI.  c.  3,  it  is 
recited,  that  divers  women  and  men 
go  on  begging,  wayfaring,  of  which 
some  be  impotent  and  be  lame,  and 
some  able  enough  to  labour,  which  do 
carry  children  about  with  them,  some 
four  or  five  years  of  age,  or  younger 
or  older,  which,  brought  up  in  idle- 
ness, might  be  so  rooted  in  it,  that 
hardly  they  may  be  brought  after  to 
good  thrift  and  labour.  And  a simi- 
lar recital  in  the  3d  and  4th  Edward 
VI.  c.  16. 

Beggars  are  furnished  with  children 
at  houses  in  Whitechapel,  Shoreditch ; 
some  who  look  like  twins  ; children 
frequently  on  women’s  backs. 

A woman  had  four  children  with 
her  begging  ; much  use  made  of  chil- 
dren. 

Children  are  annually  instructed  in 
idleness  and  drinking,  and  of  course 
lying  ; idleness  is  sure  to  bring  on  ly- 
ing and  theft. 

Children  frequently  sent  out  to  beg, 
and  not  to  return  with  less  than  6d. 

2 


A girl  of  12  years  of  age  had  I 
six  years  engaged  in  beggiag; 
some  days  got  3a.  or  4^.  a-day;i 
times  more,  usually  18dL  or  U;| 
Christmas-day,  4 s.  6d. 

One  man  will  collect  3,  4, 
children  from  different  parents, 

6^.  and  9 d.  for  each,  to  go 
with.  Parents  beat  their  childi 
they  do  not  carry  home  the  toaj 
quired. 

A woman  in  a constant  state 
toxication  with  S children. 

A woman  with  twins  who 
grew  older ; sat  for  ten  years.  Ti 
not  the  children  of  the  beggar, 
time  in  a hundred. 

A blind  child  hired  to  excite  i 
rity ; la.,  Is.  6d or  2s.  6d.,  gained! 
each  in  a day. 

Children  let  out  by  the  day,j 
carried  to  their  parents  2s.  6d  a- 
as  the  price  paid  by  the  perscas  i 
hired  them  ; of  course  their  gains; 
have  been  more. 

A little  boy  and  a little  girl  i 
8$.  a-day. 

An  instance  is  stated  of  an  old  fl 
man  who  keeps  a night-school  tarjjj 
structing  children  in  the  street  ' 
guage. 

Of  the  numbers  of  beggars  is 
streets  in  the  metropolis,  a pi 
conjecture  only  can  be  formed 
Martin,  who  has  been  extremely 
tive  in  the  department  of  inquiry 
mendicity,  stated  them,  thirteen  i 
ago,  at  15,000,  of  which  5300  * 
Irish  ; but  the  Committee  will  h 
occasion  to  refer,  in  a subsequent 
of  this  Report,  to  a statement 
will  shew  the  probability  of  the 
ber  being  considerably  more, 
are  most  numerous  in  the  out 
the  town ; thirty  or  forty  sleep  i 
large  round  bed. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of 
chapel,  thirty  or  forty  houses, 
rently  crowded,  in  which  are  M 
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i 2000  people,  one  half  of  whom 
by  prostitution  and  beggary  ; the 
ainder  Irish  labouring  people, 
t appears  by  the  evidence  of  the 
K>n  who  contracts  for  carrying  va- 
its  in  and  through  the  county  of 
idlesex,  that  he  has  passed  as  many 
12,000  or  13,000  in  a year;  but 
estimate  can  be  formed  from  that, 
many  of  them  are  passed  several 
es  in  the  course  of  a year. 

\nd  it  is  proved  that  these  people 
, in  the  course  of  eight  or  ten  days, 
:he  same  situation  ; as  they  find  no 
iculty  in  escaping  as  soon  as  they 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Middlesex 
itractor. 

A.  magistrate  in  the  office  at  White- 
apel  thinks  there  is  not  one  who  is 
t worthless.  It  certainly  appears 
controvertible  that  an  immense  pro- 
rtion  of  them  are  idle,  profligate, 
d lazy,  and  living  in  great  dissipa- 
•n. 

The  rector  of  Saint  Clement  Danes 
scribes  them  as  living  very  well,  es- 
dally  if  they  are  pretty  well  maim- 
, blind,  or  if  they  have  children  ; he 
scribes  various  practices  of  the  beg- 
rs. 

The  beggars,  after  having  peram- 
ilated  their  circuits,  live  well,  spend- 
£ a considerable  portion  of  money  ; 
ve  hot  suppers,  and  re 
>ves  with  various  liquors. 

From  200  to  300  beggars  frequent 
ro  public-houses  in  St  Giles’s,  divi- 
d into  companies,  and  subdivided 
to  walks  ; live  luxuriously  at  night. 
Beggars  scarify  their  feet  to  make 
e blood  come  ; they  change  their 
utes  every  day  ; share  considerable 
ms  of  money,  and  get  scandalously 
unk  ; quarrel  and  fight  ; and  one 
aches  the  other  the  mode  of  extort- 
? money  ; they  are  the  worst  of 
aracters,  blasphemous,  and  abusive  ; 
aen  they  are  detected  as  impostors 
one  parish,  they  go  into  another. 

' VOL.  xiu.  part  II. 


gale  them- 


They  eat  no  broken  victuals,  but 
have  ham,  beef,  & c. 

Forty  or  fifty  sleep  in  a house,  and 
are  locked  in  lest  they  should  carry 
any  thing  away,  and  are  let  out  in  the 
morning  all  at  once. 

The  beggars,  mostly  of  a despe- 
rately bad  character,  frequently  sell 
clothes  that  are  given  to  them. 

Tear  their  clothes  for  an  appearance 
of  distress. 

Beggars  assemble  in  a morning,  and 
agree  what  route  each  shall  take. 

At  some  of  the  houses  the  knives 
and  forks  chained  to  the  tables,  and 
other  articles  chained  to  the  walls. 

The  walks  are  sold.  - 

In  the  summer  they  emigrate  a good 
deal. 

A variety  of  practices  stated. 

Worthy  persons,  however  distress- 
ed, will  not  have  recourse  to  begging. 

Street  beggars,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, utterly  worthless  and  incor- 
rigible. 

Luxurious  living. 

Advantages  of  begging  are  such, 
that  the  parties  would  rather  be  im- 
prisoned three  months  in  the  year  than 
relinquish  it. 

Beggars  evade  the  Vagrant  Act  by 
carrying  matches  and  articles  of  little 
intrinsic  value  for  sale. 

Gainful  practices  of  a man  who  is 
something  of  an  attorney. 

Various  practices  for  obtaining  mo- 
ney by  beggars  who  are  complete  im- 
postors. 

Out  of  400  beggars  in  St  Giles’s, 
350  are  capable  of  earning  their  own 
living. 

In  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  it  ap- 
peared that  in  almost  all  of  the  city 
parishes,  and  in  some  of  those  in  the 
neighbourhood,  the  poor  are  farmed  ; 
to  which  there  appear  to  be  consider- 
able objections  ; and,  among  others, 
adding  to  the  numbers  of  beggars  in 
the  streets,  as  the  persons  who  take 
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them  to  farm  derive  a profit  from  al- 
lowing them  to  go  out  to  ask  charity. 

One  person  at  Hoxton  farms  the 
poor  of  40  parishes,  all  within  the 
city ; the  number  of  paupers  about 
300,  many  of  whom  beg. 

' In  another  house  at  Hoxton,  the 
poor  of  17  parishes  are  farmed  | in 
some  parishes  there  are  no  poor  to  be 
sent  to  farm. 

At  Mile  End  there  is  a house  where 
the  poor  of  nearly  40  parishes,  mostly 
in  tne  city,  are  farmed ; some  from 
neighbouring  parishes ; 350  paupers 
at  Mile  End,  and  150  in  another  house 
at  Old  Ford. 

The  whole  number  may  go  out 
twice  a-week,  Wednesdays  and  Sa- 
turdays. 

The  persons  farming  them  do  not 
admit  that  the  paupers  beg  to  their 
knowledge  ; they  have  not,  however, 
always  distinguishing  dresses.  It  is 
alleged  the  paupers  have  their  meals 
on  going-out  days,  and  that  they  have 
religious  instruction. 

The  poor  of  three  parishes,  six  only 
in  number,  farmed  in  a house  near  the 
Minories  ; they  are  allowed  to  go  out 
on  Fridays  and  Saturdays, or  Sundays  ; 
on  other  days  not  without  leave. 

A police  magistrate  states  he  had 

Sroof  of  hundreds  of  parish  paupers 
egging  on  a Sunday. 

A custom  prevails  in  workhouses 
in  general,  to  suffer  the  paupers  to  go 
out  occasionally  for  holidays  at  cep. 
tain  times  of  the  year. 

A pauper,  farmed  out  by  a city  pa- 
rish, had  a weekly  allowance  from  the 
farmer  of  the  poor  at  Hoxton,  by 
whom  he  was  permitted  to  go  out  to 
beg. 

From  the  evidence  of  two  members 
of  the  Committee,  who  visited  the 


houses  at  Hoxton  and  Bide 
appears  they  were  much 
extremely  filthy  ; nine,  and 
eleven  persons  in  a room  ; no 
the  rooms  when  the  beds 
down ; no  classification  of  the 
pers ; in  one  of  them  no 
A practice  of  flaring** 
which  is  an  allowance  of 
of  a dinner.  In  one  of  the  booses 
Hoxton,  the  paupers  had  the  man 
of  going  out  when  they  chose  to  dr, 
so.  Twenty- two  persons  slept  m i 
room  28  feet  by  15  \ idiots  were  mix- 
ed with  other  paupers.  Great  coev 
plaint  of  the  clothing  being  very  de- 
fective, and  of  the  insufficiency  a* 
quality  of  the  food.  On  the  whok 
the  situation  of  the  paupers  in  the 
houses  of  these  contractors  appeal?  tt 
be  very  wretched.* 

One  class  of  paupers  is  so  nomerci 
as  to  render  it  desirable  to  make  t spss 
ciai  statement  respecting  them-  Wf 
allude  to  the  natives  of  Ireland,  s 
which  part  of  the  united  kingdom  that 
are  no  laws  for  the  support  and  aac.- 
tenance  of  the  poor.  Some  of  t hex 
come  to  England  (chiefly  to  London 
or  to  places  near  it)  in  search  of  work 
at  a particular  season  of  the  year, 
frequently  do  not  return. 

Much  pains,  by  very  particular  is- 
quiries,  were  takeu  in  the  year  1815, 
by  a remarkably  humane  gentleman 
to  ascertain  the  number  in  Loader 
only  distinguishing  the  parishes ; tk 
result  of  which  was,  that  6876  adult* 
and  7288  children,  were  then  foe* 
making  a total  of  14,164. 

In  a court  in  Mary-le-bonne  pari^ 
containing  only  24  very  small  hoase 
700  of  these  poor  people  were  few* 
in  a situation  likely  to  occasion  a c»- 
siderable  risk  of  contagion.  These  a* 


• This  seems  to  be  the  entire  cause  of  the  evil.  The  poor  arc  cruelly,  or  harsh; 

and  illiberally  treated  in  poor-houses,  aiul  thence  they  become  mendicants  as  am  - 
teraative. — Editor. 
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owever,  not  all  mendicants ; but  it 
as  been  stated  by  the  gentleman  who 
ave  that  evidence,  since  his  examina- 
ion,  that  there  were  few  of  that  num- 
er  who  had  not  themselves  begged,  or 
mployed  some  in  their  families  to  do  so. 

In  the  parish  of  St  Giles,  32,000 /. 
sras  raised  for  the  poor ; of  which 
tO,OOOl.  was  applied  to  the  lowest 
[rish. 

The  chief  clerk  to  the  magistrates 
it  Guildhall  states,  that  these  people 
ire  passed  to  Bristol  and  Liverpool, 
where  they  take  ship  to  go  across. 

And  the  clerk  to  the  Lord  Mayor 
supposes  there  are  agents  in  those 
ports  to  convey  paupers  to  Ireland, 
who  are  passed  under  the  17  Geo.  II. 
c.  5.  ; but  the  Committee  will  have 
occasion  to  state,  that  on  inquiry  it 
has  been  found  there  is  a misconcep- 
tion respecting  that. 

It  is  stated,  that  not  one  in  ten  who 
are  passed  to  Ireland  are  shipped, 

A few  of  the  poorer  sort  are  enabled 
to  return  to  their  country  by  the  Irish 
Society,  lately  instituted ; but  the  funds 
of  that  benevolent  establishment  are 
too  limited  to  enable  it  to  give  much 
assistance  to  such  as  are  desirous  of 
going  home. 

The  allowance  for  the  passage  of 
the  paupers  is  so  small,  that  they  have 
been  nearly  famished  when  that  has 
been  a long  one. 

Probably  5000  more  Irish  poor  in 
London  in  the  latter  end  of  June  than 
there  had  been  five  weks  before. 

Some  reform  has  been  attempted 
among  the  lower  Irish  in  the  capital, 
by  the  establishment  of  a free  school 
for  their  benefit  in  the  parish  of  St 
Giles  ; but  unhappily  it  nas  not  suc- 
ceeded to  any  considerable  extent,  not- 
« withstanding  the  meritorious  exertions 
of  a very  intelligent  and  humane  mas. 
' ter,  who  attributes  the  failure  princi- 
pally to  the  parents  taking  the  chil- 
dren from  the  school  for  the  more  pro- 
fitable occupation  of  begging. 


Another  class  of  beggars  to  which 
the  Committee  are  desirous  of  drawing 
the  attention  of  the  House,  are  per- 
sons who  receive  pensions  from  the 
Royal  Hospitals  at  Greenwich  and 
Chelsea  for  naval  and  military  services, 
as  some  of  them  are  amongst  the  most 
importunate  of  those  who  infest  the 
streets. 

Some  who  have  pensions  as  soldiers 
or  sailors  are  among  those  who  apply 
by  letters  for  charity ; one  sailor,  who 
had  lost  a leg,  is  one  of  the  most  vio- 
lent and  desperate  characters  in  the 
metropolis. 

Among  beggars  of  the  very  worst 
sort  there  are  about  thirty  Greenwich 
pensioners,  who  have  instruments  of 
music,  and  go  about  in  parties. 

The  class  of  beggars  who  are  Green- 
wich and  Chelsea  pensioners  is  pretty 
numerous  ; they  are  represented  to  car- 
ry on  the  trade  of  begging  to  a consi- 
derable extent. 

A marine,  who ' complained  he  had 
only  71  a-year  pension,  said,  he  could 
make  a day's  work  in  an  hour  in  any 
square  in  London. 

Some  are  guilty  of  acts  of  violence 
when  in  the  custody  of  the  contractor 
for  removing  beggars. 

A pensioner  who  had  18/.  a-year 
from  Chelsea,  when  taken  up  begging, 
had  bank  notes  in  a tin  box  concealed 
in  his  waistcoat ; and  on  many  of  that 
description  frequently  8s.,  10s.,  or  12s., 
are  found,  that  they  have  got  in  a 
day. 

A pensioner  of  7/.  a-year,  commit- 
ted for  begging  ; sailors  frequently  go 
four  or  five  together. 

Chelsea  pensioners  beg  in  all  direc- 
tions, at  periods  between  the  receipts 
of  their  pension.  When  the  parish  of- 
ficers know  that  persons  who  receive 
relief  from  them  are  entitled  to  pen- 
sions, they  deduct  half  the  amount  of 
the  pensions  on  sending  in  a list  to  the 
office. 

A Chelsea  pensioner,  who  receives 
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1*.  0rf.  a-day,  is  one  of  the  most  noto- 
rious beggars  who  infest  the  town. 

A Greenwich  pensioner  of  7/.  a-year 
gets  from  5s.  to  10.?.  for  writing  beg- 
ging letters. 

The  last  description  of  beggars  that 
remain  for  your  Committee  to  take 
notice  of,  are  those  who  seek  charity 
by  letters. 

Some  thousand  applications  by  let- 
ters are  made  for  charity  to  ladies,  no- 
blemen, and  gentlemen,  in  the  metro- 
polis : two  thousand  on  an  average 
were  within  the  knowledge  of  one  in- 
dividual, who  was  employed  to  make 
inquiries. 

Some  were  from  persons  receiving 
pensions  as  sailors  or  soldiers,  or  from 
the  public  companies. 

Several  persons  subsist  by  writing 
letters  ; one  woman  profits  by  the  prac- 
tice, who  receives  a guinea  a-week  as 
a legacy  from  a relation,  and  has  laid 
out  200/.  in  the  funds.  Letters  have 
been  written  by  the  same  person  in 
five  or  six  different  hands. 

Persons  who  write  begging  letters 
are  called  twopenny-post  beggars,  and 
profit  considerably  by  the  practice. 

Petitions  carried  about  frequently 
obtain  money  ; many  persons  live  by 
writing  these  letters. 

A man  who  keeps  a school  writes 
begging  letters  for  2d.  each. 

A gross  imposition  detected,  that 
was  attempted  in  a begging  letter. 

The  vagrant  act  evaded  by  persons 
resorting  to  begging  by  letters.  A 
person  who  has  been  an  attorney’s 
clerk  much  employed  in  writing  such 
letters. 

The  facts  here  stated  having  im- 
pressed upon  your  Committee  a clear 
conviction  of  the  extent  of  the  practi- 
ces of  mendicity  in  various  ways  in  the 
metropolis,  and  having  brought  under 
their  view  the  magnitude  and  perni- 
cious consequences  of  the  evil,  they 
next  thought  it  their  duty  to  inquire 
what  corrections  had  been  applied  ; 


and  it  will  be  6een  how  ine&call 
those  have  generally  been  where  tfcfl 
were  attempted. 

Before  they  proceed,  however,  $ I 
do  that,  they  think  it  right  to  obsert 
that 

The  frequent  resort  to  gin  she  pi  s 
stated  as  a means  of  encouraging  beM 
gars  in  their  practice. 

And  that  lotteries  have  recacsl1 
some  to  want. 

On  the  other  hand,  Sunday  schools  \ 
are  stated  to  have  produced  a rrxr. 
beneficial  effect  on  the  morals  and  bi- 
bits of  the  lower  order  of  the  peopk. 

The  sturdy  beggars  are  sent 
Bridewell,  but  are  turned  loose  agar. 

Beggars  are  sent  to  Bridewell  for 
merely  begging;  if  insolent  fora  mosth, 
the  city  parish  officer  sends  them  al- 
ways out  of  his  district. 

The  chaplain  of  Bridewell,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  not  merely  attrathf 
to  the  duty  required  of  him,  bat  wab 
much  zeal  to  have  exceeded  that,  statri 
that  in  the  course  of  fourteen  yean, 
there  were  not  six  instances  of  penes i 
having  been  reformed  by  having  bee* 
committed  to  Bridewell.  He  meatbe- 
ed  one  of  a woman  having  beer*  coe- 
mitted  there  thirty- nine  times,  for  i 
week,  a fortnight,  or  a month;  a sc 
others  a great  number  of  times. 

Beggars  are  not  reformed  in  Bride- 
well ; too  short  a time  there. 

Apprentices  have  been  comasittfli 
to  Bridewell  two  or  three  times  ; bar 
not  many  instances  of  that. 

Vain  attempts  at  reform  of  wo ices 

In  ten  days  or  a fortnight  after  tbe  1 
beggars  from  Bridewell  are  passed  a* 
to  the  country,  they  are  on  their  ba^i’ 
again. 

It  appears  from  the  whole  of  tbs 
evidence,  that  a uniform  and  actie 
exercise  of  the  duty  of  the  magistral 
would  go  far  to  clear  the  streets  of  tit 
metropolis  ; but  if  the  mendicact' 
when  removed  by  the  justices,  shall  be 
allowed  to  go  where  they  please  in  tbt 
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country,  the  evil  will  only  be  trans- 
ferred there,  where  the  nuisance  of 
their  practices  is  as  intolerable  as  in 
the  capital. 

There  is  clear  evidence  that  when 
they  are  sent  on  their  way  to  their  pa- 
rishes, they  escape  and  disperse  after 
the  first  stage. 

Beggars  who  have  been  passed  to 
their  parishes,  frequently  return. 

Reference  has  been  had  to  the  evi- 
dence of  the  person  who  contracts  for 
conveying  the  beggars  from  the  me- 
tropolis, to  shew,  that  he  conveys  an- 
nually from  12,000  to  13,000  in  a 
year  ; many  times  the  same  persons 
who  have  returned  to  the  capital. 

The  legal  authority  for  repressing 
the  practices  so  justly  complained  or, 
and  so  clearly  proved  to  exist,  appears 
apparently  to  be  confined  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  17th  Geo.  II.  c.  5.  ge- 
nerally called  the  vagrant  act  $ no  in- 
stances appear  where  the  magistrates 
have  acted  under  any  other. 

That  act  professes  to  divide  the  va- 
grants into  three  classes — idle  and  dis- 
orderly persons,  rogues  and  vagabonds, 
and  incorrigible  rogues  ; allotting  dif- 
ferent punishments  to  each,  according 
r to  the  degree  of  the  offence.  But  the 
; humble  mendicant,  asking  alms  in  a 

* state  of  nearly  famishing,  is  included 
' in  the  first  class,  and  so  is  liable  to 

commitment  to  the  house  of  correction, 
in  like  manner  as  the  sturdy  and  inso- 
; lent  beggar,  living  in  a state  of  com- 
parative luxury,  is  : u All  persons 
■'  going  about  from  door  to  door,  or 
placing  themselves  in  streets,  high- 
i ways,  or  passages,  to  beg  or  gather 
i alms,  in  tne  parishes  or  places  where 
they  dwell,  shall  be  deemed  idle  and 
i • disorderly  persons  ; and  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  any  justice  of  the  peace  to 
^ commit  such  offenders  to  the  house  of 

# correction,  to  be  kept  to  hard  labour 
j for  any  time  not  exceeding  one  month." 

If  such  persons  shall  resist  being  car- 
i ried  to  the  house  of  correction,  they 


are  to  be  subject  to  the  said  punish- 
ments as  rogues  and  vagabonds  ; and 
a reward  of  ten  shillings  is  payable  to 
any  one,  whether  parish  officers  or  not, 
who  shall  take  up  such  persons. 


MEMORIAL 

To  the  American  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  on  African  Coloni- 
zation. 

The  President  and  Board  of  Mana- 
gers of  the  American  Colonization 
Society  respectfully  represent,  that  be- 
ing about  to  commence  the  execution 
of  the  object  to  which  their  views  have 
been  long  directed,  they  deem  it  pro- 
per and  necessary  to  address  themselves 
to  the  legislative  council  of  their  coun- 
try. They  trust  that  this  object  will 
be  considered  in  itself  of  great  national 
importance,  will  be  found  inseparably 
connected  with  another,  vitally  affect- 
ing the  honour  and  interest  of  this  na- 
tion, and  leading  in  its  consequences 
to  the  most  desirable  results. 

Believing- that  examination  and  re- 
flection will  shew  that  such  are  its 
connexions  and  tendency,  they  are  en- 
couraged to  present  themselves,  and 
their  cause,  where  they  know  that  a 
public  measure,  having  these  advanta- 
ges, cannot  fail  to  receive  all  the  coun- 
tenance and  aid  it  may  require. 

The  last  census  shews  the  number 
of  free  people  of  colour  of  the  United 
States,  and  their  rapid  increase.  Sup- 
posing them  to  increase  in  the  6ame 
ratio,  it  will  appear  how  large  a pro- 
portion of  our  population  will,  in  the 
course  of  even  a few  years,  consist  of 
persons  of  that  description. 

No  argument  is  necessary  to  shew 
that  this  is  very  far  indeed  from  con- 
stituting an  iucrease  of  our  physical 
strength  ; nor  can  there  be  a popula- 
tion, in  any  country,  neutral  as  to  its 
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effects  upon  society.  The  least  obser- 
vation shews,  that  this  description  of 
persons  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  either 
useful  or  happy  among  us ; and  many 
v considerations,  which  need  not  be  men- 
tioned, prove,  beyond  dispute,  that  it 
is  best  for  all  the  parties  interested  that 
there  should  be  a separation ; that  those 
who  arc  now  free,  aud  those  who  may 
become  so  hereafter,  should  be  pro- 
vided with  the  means  of  attaining  to  a 
state  of  respectability  and  happiness, 
which  it  is  certain  they  have  never  yet 
reached,  and  therefore  can  never  be 
likely  to  reach  in  this  country. 

Several  of  the  states,  deeply  interest- 
ed in  this  subject,  have  already  applied 
to  the  general  government ; and  con- 
curring in  the  views  of  your  memorial- 
ists, both  from  considerations  of  justice 
towards  themselves  and  humanity  to 
the  coloured  people,  have  expressed 
to  the  general  government,  their  de- 
sire that  a country  should  be  procured 
for  them  in  the  land  of  their  forefa- 
thers, to  which  such  of  them  as  should 
choose  to  avail  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunity might  be  removed.-  It  has 
beeu  the  one  single  object  of  the  so- 
ciety, which  your  memorialists  repre- 
sent, to  effect  this  end.  They  have 
made  the  most  cautious  and  particular 
inquiries  as  to  the  practicability  of 
such  a plan,  and  its  prospects  of  suc- 
cess, both  in  this  country  and  in  Afri- 
ca ; and  they  are  warranted  in  decla- 
ring, that  there  are  no  difficulties  which 
they  do  not  confidently  expect  will  be 
easily  overcome  by  a moderate  exer- 
tion of  discretion  and  perseverance. 

In  this  country,  and  in  almost  every 
part  of  it,  they  have  found  a zealous 
and  decided  approbation  expressed, 
both  in  words  and  deeds,  by  a vast 
majority  of  all  classes  of  our  citizens  ; 
and  this  sentiment  is  continually  in- 
creasing a3  the  measure  becomes  more 
the  subject  of  discussion  and  reflection. 
Its  importance  all  admit  $ and  its  prac- 


ticability, though  doubted  by  oray  a: 
first,  is  daily  less  questioned. 

The  two  last  Reports  of  the  Society, 
to  which  your  memorialists  beg  leave 
to  refer,  shew  the  success  of  their  nb* 
sion  to  Africa,  aod  the  result  of  thee 
inquiries  upon  that  continent.  Frotr 
those  it  is  manifest  that  a situation  cm 
be  readily  obtained,  favourable  to  com- 
merce and  agriculture,  in  a healthy 
and  fertile  country,  and  that  the  na- 
tives are  well  disposed  to  give  every 
encouragement  to  the  establishmeatot 
such  a settlement  among  them.  Tfeas 
it  appears,  that  an  object  of  great  aa* 
tional  concern,  already  expressly  de 
sired  by  some  of  the  states,  and  truly 
desirable  to  all,  receiving  also  tfe 
approbation  of  those  upon  whom  k 
is  more  immediately  to  operate,  is 
brought  within  our  reach. 

But  this  subject  derives,  perhaps 
its  chief  interest  from  its  connaonc 
with  a measure  which  has  already,  tc 
the  honour  of  our  country,  occupied 
the  deliberation  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Your  memorialists  refer  with  plea- 
sure to  the  act  passed  at  the  list  ses- 
sion  of  Congress,  supplementary  to  tbs 
act  formerly  passed  for  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade.  The  means  afford- 
ed, by  the  provisions  of  that  act,  fw 
the  accomplishment  of  its  object,  arc 
certainly  great  ; but  the  total  extir- 
pation of  this  disgraceful  trade  caa- 
not,  perhaps,  be  expected  from  auf 
measures  which  rely  alone  upon  the 
employment  of  a maritime  force,  how- 
ever considerable. 

The  profits  attending  it  are  so  ex- 
traordinary, that  the  cupidity  of  thi 
unprincipled  will  still  be  tempted  to 
continue  it,  as  long  as  there  is  ac? 
chance  of  escaping  the  vigilance  of  th* 
cruisers  engaged  against  them.  Frot 
the  best  information  your  memorials 
have  been  able  to  obtain  of  the  nature 
causes,  and  course  of  this  trade,  and  o 
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t present  situation  of  the  coast  of 
frica,  and  the  habits  and  dispositions 
the  natives*  they  are  well  assured 
Lat  the  suppression  of  the  African 
ave-trade,  and  the  civilization  of  the 
itives,  are  measures  of  indispensable 
annexion. 

Such  an  opinion  ha6  been  avowed 
lany  years  ago,  by  those  best  ac- 
[uainted  with  this  subject,  and  expe- 
ience  has  abundantly  confirmed  it. 

The  documents  and  papers  which 
four  memorialists  had  heretofore  the 
aonour  of  presenting  to  Congress,  and 
those  contained  in  the  late  Reports  of 
the  society,  prove  this  position. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Eng- 
lish settlement  at  Sierra  Leone,  the 
dave-trade  has  been  rapidly  ceasing 
upon  that  part  of  the  coast. 

Not  only  the  kingdoms  in  its  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  but  those  up- 
on the  Sherbro  and  Bagroo  rivers,  and 
others  with  whom  the  people  of  that 
settlement  have  opened  a communica- 
tion, have  been  prevailed  upon  to  aban- 
don it,  and  are  turning  their  attention 
to  the  ordinary  and  innocent  pursuits 
of  civilized  nations. 

That  the  same  consequences  will  re- 
sult from  similar  settlements  cannot  be 
doubted.  When  the  natives  there  see 
that  the  European  commodities,  for 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
exchange  their  fellow-beings,  until 
vast  and  fertile  regions  have  become 
almost  depopulated,  can  be  more  easi- 
ly and  safely  obtained  by  other  pur- 
suits, can  it  be  believed  that  they  will 
hesitate  to  profit  by  the  experience  ? 
Nor  will  the  advantages  of  civilization 
be  alone  exhibited.  That  religion, 
whose  mandate  is  “ peace  on  earth, 
and  good-will  towards  men,,,  will 
44  do  its  errand  j”  will  deliver  them 
from  the  bondage  of  their  miserable 
superstitions,  and  display  the  same 
triumphs  which  it  is  achieving  in  every 
land. 


That  such  points  of  settlement  would 
diffuse  their  light  around  the  coast, 
and  gradually  dispel  the  darkness 
which  has  so  long  enshrouded  that  con- 
tinent, would  be  a reasonable  hope, 
and  would  justify  the  attempt,  even  if 
experience  had  not  ascertained  its  suc- 
cess. Although,  therefore,  much  may 
be  effected  by  the  vigilant  operations 
of  a well-disposed  naval  force,  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  much  will  always  remain 
to  be  done,  until  some  degree  of  civil- 
ization is  attained  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  present 
measures,  therefore,  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  slave  trade,  if  unconnected 
with  others  for  the  improvement  of 
the  natives,  must  be  long  continued, 
and  the  effects  produced  by  them  will 
be  partial,  tedious,  and  uncertain  ; and 
the  least  relaxation  of  this  vigilance 
will  revive  it. 

But  those  measures,  and  all  others 
involving  expense  and  labour,  may  be 
withdrawn,  as  soon  as  these  establish- 
ments upon  the  coast  become  strong 
enough  to  participate  in  the  contest 
against  avarice  and  inhumanity,  and 
shall  obtain  from  their  evident  ad- 
vantages over  the  natives  a proper  in- 
fluence among  them.  And  here  your 
memorialists  beg  leave,  respectfully,  to 
suggest  their  fears,  that  many  of  the 
profligate  adventurers  in  this  trade  will 
evade  the  search  of  our  cruisers  by 
their  artful  contrivances  in  disguising 
their  national  character.  We  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  slave-ships  of 
other  nations  assume  the  flag  and  cha- 
racter of  Americans  to  evade  the  search 
of  British  cruizers.  Is  it  not,  there- 
fore, to  be  expected,  that  the  act  late- 
ly passed  will  often  be  defeated  by 
American  slave-ships  assuming  a fo- 
reign flag  and  character  ? A careful 
consideration  of  this  subject  has  con- 
vinced us,  that  all  our  efforts  will  be  in- 
sufficient to  accomplish  their  purposes, 
unless  some  friendly  arrangement  can 
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be  made  among  the  maritime  powers 
of  the  world,  which  shall  leave  no  shel- 
ter to  those  who  deserve  to  be  consi- 
dered and  treated  as  the  common  ene- 
mies of  mankind. 

Whether  a permission,  under  any 
modification,  to  certain  specified  ships, 
or  in  certain  latitudes,  to  search  and 
seize  slave-ships  under  our  flag,  such 
as  Great  Britain  and  other  European 
powers  have  mutually  given  to  each 
other,  can  be  properly  granted  by  our 
government,  we  cheerfully  leave  to  the 
wisdom  and  justice  of  Congress  to  de- 
termine. Your  memorialists  will  only 
express  their  hope  and  belief,  that  your 
deliberations  upon  this  interesting  sub- 
ject will  enable  you  to  discern  a way, 
without  any  compromisement  of  our 
national  honour,  by  which  our  coun- 
try may  be  placed  among  the  foremost 
and  most  efficient  assertors  of  the 
rights  of  humanity.  But  your  memo- 
rialists humbly  consider,  that  the  co- 
lonization of  Africa  offers  the  most 
powerful  and  indispensable  auxiliary 
to  the  means  already  adopted,  for  the 
extermination  of  a trade,  which  is  now 
exciting,  in  every  country,  that  just 
indignation  which  has  been  long  since 
felt  and  expressed  in  this. 

No  nation  has  it  so  much  in  its  power 
to  furnish  proper  settlers  for  such  esta- 
blishments as  this  ; no  nation  has  so 
deep  an  interest  in  thus  disposing  of 
them.  By  the  law  passed  at  the  last 
session,  and  before  referred  to,  the  cap- 
tives who  may  be  taken  by  our  crui- 
zers  from  the  slave-ships  are  to  be 
taken  to  Africa,  and  delivered  to  the 
custody  of  agents  appointed  by  the 
President.  There  will  then  be  a set- 
tlement of  captured  negroes  upon  the 
coast,  in  consequence  of  the  measures 
already  adopted.  And  it  is  evidently 
most  important,  if  not  necessary  to 
such  a settlement,  that  the  civilized 
people  of  colour,  of  this  country,  whose 
industry,  enterprize,  and  knowledge  of 


agriculture  and  the  arts,  would  roier 
them  most  useful  assistants,  shoali  fat 
connected  with  such  an  establishes. 

When,  therefore,  the  object  of 
Colonization  Society  13  viewed  in  cat 
nexion  with  that  entire  suppresskad 
the  slave-trade  which  your  mraon& 
ists  trust  it  is  resolved  shall  be  effect 
its  importance  becomes  obvious  a£ 
extreme.  The  beneficial  coDseqanw 
resulting  from  success  in  such  a oo. 
sure  it  is  impossible  to  calculate.  Ta 
the  general  cause  of  humanity  it  w2 
afford  the  most  rich  and  noble  costo- 
bution  5 and  for  the  nation  that re. 
gards  that  cause,  that  employs  its  po* 
er  in  its  behalf,  it  cannot  fai 2 to  pro. 
cure  a proportionate  reward.  It  is  by 
such  a course  that  a nation  insura  to 
itself  the  protection  and  favour  of  tbe 
Governor  of  the  world.  Norarethm 
wanting  views  and  con siderationi, an- 
si ng  from  our  peculiar  political 
tutions,  which  would  justify  the  sat 
expectation  of  the  most  signal  bk* 
ings  to  ourselves  from  the  accompli 
ment  of  such  an  object.  If  one  d 
these  consequences  shall  be  the  gtidal 
and  almost  imperceptible  removal  cb 
national  evil,  which  all  unite  in 
ing,  and  for  which,  with  the  mosP> 
tense,  but  hitherto  hopeless  anxiety, 
the  patriots  and  statesmen  of  our  coa> 
try  have  laboured  to  discover  a reffe* 
dy,  who  can  doubt  that,  of  all  & 
blessings  we  may  be  permitted  to  be- 
queath to  our  descendants,  this  will  re- 
ceive the  richest  tribute  of  their  thaa%5 
and  veneration  ? 

Your  memorialists  cannot  hew* 
that  such  an  evil,  universally  acka°w* 
ledged  and  deprecated,  has  been  irrc- 
movably  fixed  upon  us.  Some 
will  always  be  opened  by  Provides# 
by  which  a people,  desirous  of  acticj 
justly  and  benevolently,  may  be  led  - 
the  attainment  of  a meritorious  object- 
And  they  believe,  that  of  all  the  pk01 
that  the  most  sagacious  and  disced 
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3ur  patriots  have  suggested  for  ef- 
ing  what  they  have  so  greatly  de- 
d,  the  colonization  of  Africa,  in  the 
iner  proposed,  presents  the  fairest 
3pects  of  success.  But  if  it  be  ad- 
ted  to  be  ever  so  doubtful  whether 
\ happy  result  shall  be  the  reward 
aur  exertions,  yet,  if  great  and  cer- 
1 benefits  immediately  attend  them, 
y may  not  others,  still  greater,  fol- 
r them  ? 

In  a work  evidently  progressive, who 
ill  assign  limits  to  the  good  that  zeal 
1 perseverance  shall  be  permitted  to 
:omplish  ? Your  memorialists  beg 
ve  to  state,  that  having  expended 
nsiderable  funds  in  prosecuting  their 
juiries  and  making  preparations, 
ty  are  now  about  to  send  out  a co- 
ly,  and  complete  the  purchase  alrea- 
stipulated  for  with  the  native  kings 
d chiefs  of  Sherbro,  of  a suitable  ter- 
ory  for  their  establishment.  The 
tmber  they  are  now  enabled  to  trans- 
it and  provide  for  is  but  a small 
oportion  of  the  people  of  colour  who 
tve  expressed  their  desire  to  go  ; and, 
ithout  a larger  and  more  sudden  in- 
ease of  their  funds  than  can  be  ex- 
ited from  the  voluntary  contribu- 
>ns  of  individuals,  their  progress  must 
: slow  and  uncertain.  They  have  al- 
ays  flattered  themselves  with  the 
)pe,  that  when  it  was  seen  they  had 
rmounted  the  difficulties  of  prepara- 
an,  and  shewn  that  means  applied  to 
te  execution  of  their  design  would 
ad  directly  and  evidently  to  its  ac- 
>mplishment,  they  would  be  enabled 
» obtain  for  it  the  national  counte- 
mce  and  assistance.  To  this  point 
tey  have  arrived  ; and  they  therefore 
spectfully  request,  that  this  intereat- 
g subject  may  receive  the  considera- 
on  of  your  honourable  body,  and 
iat  the  executive  department  may  be 
ithorized,  in  such  way  as  may  meet 
3ur  approbation,  to  extend  to  this 
aject  such  pecuniary  and  other  aid  as 


it  may  be  thought  to  require  and  de- 
serve. 

Your  memorialists  further  request, 
that  the  subscribers  to  the  American 
Colonization  Society  may  be  incorpo- 
rated, by  an  act  of  Congress,  to  enable 
them  to  act  with  more  efficiency  in  car- 
rying on  the  great  and  important  ob- 
jects of  the  Society,  and  to  enable 
them,  with  more  economy,  to  manage 
the  benevolent  contributions  intrusted 
to  their  care. 

John  Mason, 

W.  Jones, 

E.  B.  Caldwell 

F.  S.  Key, 

Washington,  Feb.  1,  1820. 


REPORT  . 

On  the  Constitution  of  the  Royal  Burghs 
of  Scotland. 

The  Select  Committee,  to  whom 
the  several  petitions  which  have  been 
presented  to  this  House  from  the 
Royal  Burghs  of  Scotland,  during  the 
years  1818,  1819,  and  1820,  were  re- 
ferred, to  examine  the  matters  there- 
of, and  to  report  their  observations  and 
opinions  thereupon  to  the  House  ; and 
to  whom  the  reports  which,  upon  the 
17th  day  of  June,  1793,  and  the  12th 
day  of  July,  1819,  were  made  from  the 
Committees  appointed  to  examine  the 
matters  of  the  several  petitions  from 
the  Royal  Burghs  of  Scotland,  were 
also  referred,  have  considered  the  said 
petitions,  and  have  agreed  upon  the 
following  Report : — 

Your  Committee,  in  offering  the  re- 
sult of  its  labours,  feels  it  necessary  to 
bespeak  the  indulgence  of  the  House, 
for  the  limited  progress  it  has  made  in 
the  inquiry  intrusted  to  its  charge  ; 
and  such  indulgence  will,  perhaps,  ap- 
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pear  but  reasonable,  when  the  House 
shall  advert  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances under  which  your  Committee 
was  appointed,  and  hat  continued  to 
sit,  during  the  present  Session. 

Your  Committee  was  appointed  on 
the  4th  of  May ; since  which  time  the 
press  of  public  business  has  been  al- 
most unprecedented  in  amount,  in  im- 
portance, and  peculiarity  of  interest. 
Numerous  other  committees,  of  local 
as  well  as  of  general  importance,  have 
occasionally  called  its  members  to  other 
inquiries,  who  have,  besides,  been  sub- 
ject to  their  full  share  of  the  imperious 
claims  upon  their  time,  and  attendance 
on  the  committees  relative  to  matters 
of  election. 

Your  Committee  being  early  im- 
pressed with  the  impossibility  of  ex- 
tending its  inquiries,  by  oral  testimony, 
into  the  minute  detail  of  all  the  sixty, 
six  Royal  Burghs  of  Scotland,  in  re- 
ference to  the  various  matters  com- 
plained of  by  the  petitioners,  with  any 
prospect  of  concluding  such  inquiry 
within  a moderate  period  of  time,  have 
adopted  the  classification  of  the  alle- 
gations of  the  petitioners,  detailed  un- 
der eight  separate  heads  of  complaint, 
in  the  Report  of  last  year,  as  their 
guide  in  conducting  their  present 
course  of  investigation  ; subject,  how- 
ever, to  such  occasional  deviation  as 
circumstances,  disclosed  in  the  pro- 
gress of  their  inquiry,  or  arising  from 
some  inherent  peculiarity  of  case, 
might  point  out. 

Your  Committee  have  been  confirm- 
ed in  this  arrangement,  and  in  their 
adoption  of  documentary,  in  preference 
to  oral  testimony,  by  observing  the  ex- 
treme inconvenience  to  which  the  wit- 
nesses summoned  to  give  evidence  from 
a distance  of  from  400  to  600  miles, 
are  necessarily  subjected,  besides  the 
loss  of  their  time,  and  interruption  to 
their  professional  employments  $ for 
which,  the  mere  payment  of  the  ex- 


pences  of  their  journey,  and  of  tia 
residence  in  London,  (which  » i 
your  Committee  have  thought  tin 
selves  warranted  to  allow,)  affords  ha 
a very  inadequate  compensation. 

Under  this  impression,  your  G* 
mittee  have  proceeded  chief! y by  fit 
help  of  documentary  evidence;  La 
feel  it  due  to  the  petitioners,  whose* 
legations  they  have  been  appointed  t» 
examine,  as  well  as  to  the  How 
which  has  devolved  to  them  as  im- 
portant trust,  to  state  here  the  tn 
following  material  considerations 

1st,  That  the  documentary  evkfea 
obtained  is  necessarily  made  up  by  tk 
very  official  persons  whose  conduct'd* 
petitioners  arraign  ; and,  2dly,  Tst 
such  evidence  is  made  up  from  recori 
under  the  exclusive  inspection  and  oc- 
troi of  the  same  official  persons. 

From  these  documents,  howem,* 
will  appear,  that  the  allegations  ei 
fact,  made  by  the  petitioners,  are  ren 
generally  and  substantially  true;  whic 
the  allegations  of  inference  may  exds 
considerable  diversity  of  opinion. 

Thus,  with  reference  to  the  allegi 
tion  of  the  mode  of  forming  and  a* 
tinuing  the  councils  of  the  burghs, : j 
mere  fact,  that  these  councils  do  gc* 
rally  possess  and  exercise  the  powen 
vested  in  them  by  existing  laws, ; 
self-election  and  self-continuance, 
plying  these  terms  to  the  bodies  c * 
porate,  and  not  to  the  individual  me; 
bers)  admits  of  no  doubt ; but  the 
legation  of  inference,  that  to  this  a-’ 
is  to  be  attributed  mismanagement  - 
abuse,  when  they  exist,  is  indeed  os 
ter  of  opinion,  and  can  be  best  aw 
tained  by  patient  and  minute  invests 
tion. 

The  same  persons  are  indeed  go 
rally  found  to  compose  the  council* 
a burgh  for  a series  of  years,  *6 
merely  such  partial  change  of  o& 
station  as  the  set  of  the  burgh  or  c 
venience  of  the  ruling  party  may ' 
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re  $ until  the  adverse  party  gains  is  manifest , from  the  documents  before 
ascendancy,  when  a similar  system  your  Committee ; as  also  the  frequent 
self- formation  and  self-election  in  expenditure  beyond  income,  and  in  se- 
body  of  the  council  continues,  veral  instances  the  accumulation  of 
il  again  displaced  by  a similar  debt*  But  the  inference  drawn  by  the 
tse  ; however  the  persons  or  partieB  petitioners,  that  these  things  result 
y change,  the  system  continues  the  from  the  mode  of  forming  and  con- 
ne.  And  it  is  here  most  essential  to  tinuing  the  councils,  is  a point  on 
nark,  that  in  many  burghs  it  con-  which  the  Committee,  not  having  ful- 
ntly  happens,  (and  in  all  of  them  it  ly  considered  it,  have  forborne  to  de- 
ty  happen)  that  persons  not  quali-  cide. 

d to  be  chosen  into  the  council  of  a Under  these  circumstances,  your 
rgh  are  so  chosen  $ and  yet  there  Committee  have  thought  it  would  be 
tms  much  reason  to  doubt,  whether  most  satisfactory  to  its  own  Members 
ch  unqualified  persons,  after  being  as  well  as  to  the  House,  to  include  in 
ere  sixty  days,  can  be  displaced  by  their  Report,  not  only  the  evidence, 
\y  proceedings  of  law,  but  such  as  but  also  the  several  distinct  resolutions 
e so  tedious  and  expensive,  that  they  it  has  come  to  in  reference  to  these 
never  likely  to  be  resorted  to.  matters  ; and  to  express  their  hope. 
Indeed,  a recent  case  of  this  abuse  that  if  the  House  shall  think  proper  to 
as  been  stated,  in  a letter  addressed  appoint  the  6ame  or  another  Commit- 
3 the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  tee  upon  this  subject,  in  the  next  Ses- 
rhich  is  given  in  the  Appendix  rela-  sion  of  Parliament,  this  and  the  re- 
ive to  Kirkcudbright.  In  that  burgh,  maining  allegations  of  the  petitioners 
person  avowedly  not  qualified  by  the  may  undergo  a full  and  adequate  con- 
et (or  constitution  of  the  Burgh)  to  sideration.  . 

it  there,  was  lately  elected  into  Coun-  Your  Committee  cannot  omit  to  no- 
di ; an  action  was  brought  to  displace  tice  in  their  Report  the  evidence  sub- 
lim  in  the  Court  of  Session.  But  the  joined  relative  to  the  burgh  of  Cupar, 
udgment  pronounced  in  that  Court  An  inquiry  into  the  particulars  of  this 
rvas  in  substance  to  this  effect,  that  a Burgh  was  instituted,  and  witnesses 
person  who  could  not  legally  be  elect-  summoned,  in  consequence  of  a specific 
2d  into  council,  having  obtained  ad-  allegation  of  the  petition  from  thence, 
mission  there,  and  the  illegality  of  his  That  seats  in  the  council  of  that 
election  remaining  unchallenged  for  burgh  had  frequently  been  bought  and 
the  space  of  6ixty  days,  such  person  sola:  and  that  the  system  of  alternate 
is  not  removable  by  the  ordinary  election  and  re-election  between  in  di- 
course of  law.  viduals,  by  bargain,  in  continual  suc- 

Another  case  of  a different  descrip-  cession  to  each  other,  prevailed  there, 
tion  has  lately  occurred,  as  appears  among  the  merchant-councillors,  as  a 
from  the  evidence  of  Mr  Kennedy,  a constant  and  uniform  practice, 
member  of  the  Committee,  in  which  Your  Committee  lament  to  report, 
it  was  held,  that  an  idiot  knowingly  that  the  evidence  has  fully  confirmed 
appointed  to  the  office  of  town-clerk  this  allegation  $ that  these  proceedings , 
by  the  magistrates  of  a royal  burgh,  so  gross  and  iniquitous  in  their  na- 
was  not  removable  at  their  suit.  ture9  and  so  injurious  in  their  effects , 

Again,  the  fact  of  large  alienations  have  been fully  established  ; nay,  even 
of  property  from  most  of  the  burghs  admitted  to  be  true  by  the  very  persons 
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themselves  who  took  part  in  them,  and 
who  were  in  fact  the  principal  delin- 
quents. 

The  evidence  relative  to  other  mat- 
ters in  this  burgh  is  indeed  somewhat 
contradictory.  But  your  Committee 
conceive,  that  some  of  the  ill  effects  of 
these  bad  practices  are  too  apparent 
from  the  evidence  to  admit  of  any 
doubt. 

It  appears  that  Mr  Fergusson  was 
in  the  council  of  Cupar  eighteen  suc- 
cessive years,  of  which  he  was,  during 
ten,  successively  Provost ; — that  arti- 
fice has  been  resorted  to,  successfully, 
to  prevent  a fair  and  just  exposition  of 
the  pecuniary  accounts  of  the  burgh  ; 
that  persons  not  resident  are  frequently 
chosen  into  council,  who  rarely  attend 
council-meetings,  except  on  the  day  of 
the  annual  election  ; — that  the  audit  of 
the  accounts  of  the  burgh  expenditure 
have  not  been  regular,  but  have  been 
occasionally  delayed  for  several  years. 

Your  Committee,  however,  deem  it 
of  no  great  consequence  to  unravel 
and  appreciate  the  contradictions  of 
the  witnesses  in  the  case  of  Cupar. 
The  proof,  or  rather  the  admission  of 
the  sale  of  seats  in  the  council,  and 
bargains  between  individuals,  of  alter- 
nate election  and  re-election,  exhibit 
such  a corrupt  and  improper  practice 
in  the  formation  and  maintenance  of 
the  council,  as  to  make  the  subse- 
quent conduct  of  that  body,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  objects  of  this  inquiry,  a 
matter  of  minor  importance.  Whether 
the  evils  which  have  resulted  from  such 
proceedings  be  more  or  less,  may  in- 
deed admit  of  some  dispute  ; but  there 
seems  little  doubt,  that  the  system  un- 
der which  such  evil  practices  have 
grown  up  and  become  matured  into 
activity,  and  under  which  no  adequate 
remedy  is  to  be  found  for  such  evils, 
when  detected,  must  be  in  some  ma- 
terial points  either  unsound  in  princi- 
ple or  defective  in  operation. 


Your  Committee  cannot  caci 
tbeir  notice  of  the  evidence,  tm 
calling  to  the  attention  of  the  3* 
the  very  extraordinary  facts  disk 
by  Colonel  Francis  William  Gmu 
Member  of  the  House. 

It  appears  that  Colonel  Grsais 
Provost  of  the  Burgh  of  ElgiM 
ring  the  years  1816, 1817,  and  IS 
also  Provost  of  Forres,  duriag  tan 
these  same  years,  1816  and  1817;! 
also  in  the  council  of  the  burgi. 
Nairn,  from  the  year  1812  to  thejB 
sent  time,  inclusive. 

It  is  required  by  the  sets  of  da 
out  of  the  four  burghs,  of  which  C« 
lonel  Grant  was  in  council  & ^ 
same  time,  that  the  members  of  co« 
cil  should  be  merchants  or  traiSeif 
within  the  respective  burgh.  It  r» 
be  superfluous  for  the  ComffiE**  c 
observe,  that  these  four  bnrghi  **  < 
far  distant  from  each  other,  as  to  its 
der  the  observance  of  this  proviso!  * 
the  sets  of  three  of  them  wholly  a 
compatible  with  the  facts  dctaihsl a 
evidence. 

Whatever  degree  of  culpable  in* 
gularity  these  disclosures  may  ex5&’< 
your  Committee  are  inclined  to 
its  existence  rather  to  the  defect  * 
the  system,  as  exhibited  withifi  d* 
four  burghs,  and  to  the  disregst- 
the  strict  terms  of  the  sets,  so 
lent  in  many  of  the  royal  burghs, d* 
to  any  particular  culpability  in  th;- 
dividual  here  concerned. 

The  Resolutions  of  your  Conx£* 
tee,  alluded  to  in  the  former  part  * 
this  Report,  are  as  follow : — 

Resolved , — That  the  Committee*^ 
examine,  in  the  first  place,  into  tbs 
legations  of  the  petitioners,  as  to  i*  j 
system  of  self-election.  t 

Resolved, — That  it  appears  to 
Committee,  that  the  mode  of  elec?  • 
of  the  town-councils  in  nearly  ill  & > 
Scottish  burghs,  is  founded  oa  th 
general  principle  recognized  br 
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469,  c.  30,  viz.  That  the  old 
il  shall  choose  the  new  council, 
:ted,  however,  in  its  application 
ie  set  or  constitution  of  each 
l,  both  in  respect  to  the  prepara- 
>f  the  old  council  eligible  to  re- 
ona,  and  in  the  latitude  allowed 
ie  old  council  in  selecting  the 
Ders  of  the  new. 
ius,  the  sets  of  some  burghs,  as 
rew  and  Lanark,  admit  of  the 
al  re-election  of  all  the  members 
ie  old  council  to  seats  in  the  new. 
se  of  the  greater  number  of  burghs 
: the  number  of  old  councillors, 
may  be  re-elected ; but  at  the 
i time  require  or  admit  of  a ma- 
y of  the  old  council  being  conti- 
I in  the  new  ; while  the  sets  of 
e others  require,  that  the  majority 
the  new  council  shall  be  different 
sons  ; and  in  a few  instances,  to 
h an  extent,  as  almost  entirely  to 
troy  the  effect  of  the  principle  of 
Act  1469. 

rhe  sets  of  many  burghs  leave  the 
nination  of  the  new  members  of 
; new  council  entirely  to  the  old 
incil.  According  to  those  of  others, 
i old  council  must  select  a portion 
the  new,  from  lists  furnished  by 
: several  corporations  ; or  furnish 
ts  from  which  the  corporations 
zmselves  elect  ; or  must  shorten 
ts  furnished  by  the  corporations, 
ho  finally  elect  from  these  reduced 
ts.  And,  in  a few  instances,  the  cor- 
>rations  have  the  direct  nomination 
a certain  number  of  the  members  of 
e new  council. 

Resolved , — That  the  allegation  of 
c old  council  choosing  the  new , urged 
! the  petitioners  to  prevail  in  the 
wn-council,  does  appear  to  the  Com - 
ittee  to  be  generally  warranted  by 
e law  and  the  practice  of  the  burghs . 
Resolved,— That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
us  Committee , that  the  burgesses  not 
1 corporated  have  no  control  over  the 
ipcnditure  of  the  revenues  of  the 


burgh,  or  over  the  sale  of  the  common 
good  or  property  of  the  burgh  ; nor 
any  power  of  preventing  the  magistrates 
and  council from  contracting  debts  for 
which  the  common  good  is  liable. 

Resolved , — That  it  is  alleged  by 
most  of  the  petitioners,  that  the  com- 
munity are  liable  in  their  property  and 
persons  for  debts  contracted  by  their 
magistrates  ; but  the  Committee  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain  whether 
such  allegations  are  founded  in  law  or 
not,  the  Committee  not  having  found 
any  decision  of  any  court  upon  the 
subject. 

Resolved,— That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  Committee,  that  the  -burgesses 
and  corporations  have  no  power  to 
compel  their  magistrates  and  council 
to  account  for  the  management  of  the 
revenues  and  funds  under  their  charge. 

Resolved, — That  in  the  opinion  of 
this  Committee,  it  has  been  clearly 
proved  in  two  instances,  about  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago,  that  seats  in  the 
council  of  Cupar  have  been  sold  ; and 
from  the  evidence  before  the  Commit- 
tee, there  is  reason  to  believe  that  se- 
veral other  instances  have  occurred, 
the  last  of  which  took  place  six  years 
ago. 

Resolved, — That,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  Committee,  the  practice  prevails 
generally  in  the  burgn  of  Cupar,  for 
each  of  the  thirteen  merchants'  coun- 
cillors to  have  what  is  called  neighbour 
councillors,  who  alternately  elect  and 
re-elect  each  other  by  individual  choice, 
which,  as  a point  of  honour,  continues 
during  the  lives  of  the  parties  ; and, 
in  many  cases,  this  agreement  of  alter- 
nate election  has  extended,  in  case  of 
death,  to  the  sons  or  nearest  relations 
of  the  deceased  neighbour  councillor. 

Resolved , — That  it  does  appear, 
from  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
last  year,  and  the  evidence  then  taken, 
that  a waste  and  mismanagement  of 
charitable  funds,  placed  iu  the  hands 
of  the  magistrates  as  ex-qfficio  trus- 
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tees,  has  taken  place,  to  a great  ex- 
tent, in  the  burgh  of  Aberdeen  | to  a 
smaller  extent  in  the  burgh  of  Dundee, 
as  detailed  in  the  said  Report : That 
in  the  burgh  of  Edinburgh,  where 
there  are  also  considerable  charitable 
funds  under  the  management  of  the 
magistrates,  either  as  sole  or  joint  trus- 
tees, there  does  not  appear,  from  the 
evidence  before  the  Committee  last 
year,  any  ground  for  supposing  that 
those  funds  have  not  been  properly 
administered;  neither  does  there  ap- 


pear any  ground  for  so  supposing,  t 
either  of  the  other  two  burghs,  who* 
cases  have  been  examined  by  the  Cos* 
mittee  in  the  last  and  present  year 
From  the  secrecy,  however,  with 
which  the  pecuniary  transactions  s 
the  councils  are  generally  condoctri, 
it  cannot  be  known  whether  sod 
funds  are  well  or  ill  administered 
Such  abuses  may  exist  without  detec- 
tion ; but  when  the  abuse  is  discover* 
ed,  a remedy  is  afforded  by  law  as  c 
other  cases  of  breach  of  trust- 
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REPORTS  AND  NOTICES, 

ON 

IMPORTANT  SUBJECTS. 

f 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 


Again  we  have  to  report  genial 
ather,  an  abundant  crop,  'falling 
ices,  and  distress  among  our  farmers, 
he  first  three  weeks  of  the  year,  like 
e last  month  of  the  preceding,  were 
markable  for  keen  frosts,  and  great 
Us  of  snow,  with  an  average  tempe- 
ture,  lower  than  for  several  years, 
ut  spring  may  be  said  to  have  com- 
enced  with  the  last  week  of  January, 
id  it  continued  without  any  material 
»eck  till  near  the  end  of  April.  Du- 
ng this  period  all  the  spring-sown 
rains  were  put  into  the  ground,  fine- 
r moulded  as  it  had  been  by  the  frosts 
F winter,  in  the  very  best  condition  ; 
ad  the  young  plants  rose  out  of  the 
ail  so  close  and  vigorous  as  to  afford 
fair  promise  of  a plentiful  harvest. 
?he  summer  months,  and  the  early 
>art  of  August,  were  more  variable, 
ometimes  drought,  and  at  other  times 
aoisture,  being  rather  in  excess  ; and 
vhile  the  crops  were  on  some  soils 
aid  by  the  rains,  on  others  the  straw 
ivas  short,  and  the  crop  apparently 
deficient.  Much  of  the  wheat  was  in 
:he  former  situation,  and  not  a little 
3f  the  spring  corns  in  the  latter  j but 
ihe  changes  had  not  occurred  at  such 
a stage  of  their  progress  as  to  pro- 
duce any  serious  injury  in  either  case. 
During  the  latter  half  of  August  and 
all  September,  the  weather,  though  not 
perfectly  steady,  was  upon  the  whole 
exceedingly  favourable  to  the  reaping 
and  gathering  of  the  crops,  which  ac- 
cordingly were  all  saved  in  the  best 
order  before  the  end  of  the  latter 


month.  From  this  period  to  the  end 
of  the  year,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  days  in  December,  the  tempera- 
ture was  unusually  high,  with  little 
rain,  and  no  frost  or  snow.  The  pre- 
paration for  another  wheat  crop,  and 
the  other  labours  of  this  period,  were 
carried  on  at  the  proper  season,  with- 
out any  other  interruption  than  what 
was  occasioned  by  the  want  of  mois- 
ture,— a circumstance  which  indicates 
a state  of  the  atmosphere  in  October 
and  November  very  rare  in  this  part  of 
the  island. 

The  following  abstract  from  a Re- 
gister kept  near  Perth,  exhibits  in  a 
concise  and  useful  form  the  weather 
of  1820.  The  temperature  will  not, 
we  believe,  be  found  to  differ  material- 
ly from  the  average  temperature  of 
Scotland. 


Fair  Days. 

Rainy  Days 

o 

jpj 

Mean  Tem- 
perature. 

January  . . . 

21 

10 

1.321 

30.4 

February  . . . 

24- 

5 

1.198 

39.1 

March  .... 

25 

6 

0.332 

40.6 

April  ....  4 

24. 

6 

0.690 

46.7 

May  ..... 

10 

21 

5.447 

49.4 

June 

18 

12 

1.745 

54.6 

July 

22 

9 

1.635 

57.6 

August  .... 

12 

19 

2.228 

56.0 

September  . . 

16 

14 

0.973 

52.6 

October  . . • . 

20 

11 

2.295 

44.5 

November  . . 

20 

10 

1.658 

41.6 

December . . . 

* 

20 

11 

2.165 

38.7 

232 

134 

21.687 

45.98 
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The  corn  market  of  this  year  opened  and  closed  at  the  following  prices, 
which  are  the  averages  of  England  and  Wales  ' 


Wheat. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Oat*. 

Beans. 

Paw. 

Oat 

meal 

For  the  week  ending  8th  January, 

1820,  

64  1 

41  0 

34  6 

24  6 

46  2 

48  7 

25  8 

For  the  week  ending  30th  Decem- 
ber, 1820, 

54  1 

34  7 

« 

0 

25  8 

19  2 

35  6 

40  11 

22  i 

And  the  average  of  the  whole  year 

WHS  • • • • • • 

65  7 

40  10 

33  10 

24  4 

43  6 

44  11 

25  6 

Very  little  fluctuation  of  prices  oc- 
curred till  March,  when  wheat,  bar- 
ley, and  oats,  began  to  experience  some 
advance,  which  was  supported, though 
with  little  increase,  through  April, 
May,  June,  July,  and  August.  In 
September  a fall  commenced,  which 
was  much  greater  and  more  rapid  than 
the  rise  had  been  ; wheat  having  de- 
clined in  that  month  7 s.  the  quarter, 
and  6j.  more  in  October.  By  the  end 
of  November  it  had  sunk  to  56^.,  and 
continued  still  falling  in  December. 
The  highest  weekly  average  price  of 
wheat  for  England  and  Wales  was  73 s. 
for  the  week  ending  5th  August,  and 
the  lowest  54*.  for  the  week  ending 
30th  December.  The  quartern  loaf 
in  London  varied  from  1 to  10J., 
and  in  Edinburgh  from  1 c2d,  to  9 d.  ; 
but  the  highest  prices  were  only  for  a 
few  weeks,  the  general  prices  being 
10 d.  and  11  d. 

This  state  of  the  market,  we  think, 
clearly  establishes  the  fact,  that  our 
own  growth,  including  that  of  Ireland, 
is  fully  equal,  in  favourable  years,  to 
our  consumption.  The  imports  from 
Ireland  were  indeed  considerable,  a- 
mounting  in  all  to  1,4*25,058  quarters, 
of  which  409,283  were  wheat,  88,343 
barley,  and  91 8,362  oat3  ; whereas  the 
whole  exports  from  Britain  to  Ireland 
were  only  12,806  quarters  ; but  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  sur- 
plus will  be  maintained,  and  even  in- 
creased by  the  extension  and  improve- 
ment of  cultivation  in  that  country. 


The  growth  of  Ireland  has  been  steadi- 
ly increasing  for  these  twenty  yean, 
and  very  rapidly  within  the  last  three. 
In  the  present  year,  all  the  foreign 
corn  imported  was  carried  to  the  ware- 
house or  re-exported,  excepting  oats, 
for  which  the  ports  opened  in  August, 
the  very  blameable  manoeuvre  of  some 
interested  individuals  having  raised  the 
average  one  penny  beyond  the  import 
rate  of  27s*  the  quarter,  which  admit, 
ted  into  our  consumption  726,S23| 
quarters.  The  price  of  this  grab, 
however,  fell  immediately  after,  and  it 
was  excluded  again  from  all  parts  by 
the  averages  taken  in  November. 

During  the  whole  of  this  year,  live- 
stock and  butcher-meat  maintained  a 
higher  price  in  proportion  than  corn, 
though  before  the  end  of  it  they  bad 
experienced  a reduction  of  about  20 
per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  prices 
of  1819.  In  1818  and  1819  it  seemed 
evident,  that  owing  to  the  two  unfa- 
vourable years  preceding,  the  usual 
number  of  cattle  and  sheep  had  been 
somewhat  diminished  ; and  this  defi- 
ciency appeared  still  to  be  felt  in 
1820.  The  demand  for  wool,  of  which 
the  price  was  not  materially  lower  than 
in  1819,  also  contributed  to  main  tab 
the  value  of  sheep  ; and  to  this  we  may 
add  the  abundance  of  grass  during  the 
greater  partof  the  summerand  autumn, 
which  kept  up  the  price  of  grazing- 
stock,  and  afterwards  the  large  pro- 
duce of  the  corn  crops  in  straw,  as  well 
as  of  the  hay  crop,  which  occasioned  a 
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iernand  for  lean' cattle  to  go  to 
aw- yards.  On  the  other  hand, 
for  fatting  were  somewhat  de- 
1 about  the  beginning  of  winter, 
an  expected  deficiency  of  the 
crop.  The  state  of  the  vvea- 
i Nlay  and  June,  when  the  land 
nder  preparation  for  turnip,  had 
ery  unfavourable  ; and  this  crop, 
ore,  was  likely  to  form  perhaps 
ily  exception  to  the  general  abun- 
» 

:itions  from  the  occupiers  of  land, 
laining  of  distress,  and  praying 
elief,  which  began  to  be  present- 
rly  last  year,  poured  into  Parlia- 
during  the  session  of  the  present, 
all  parts  of  the  country.  It  was 
ssible  to  deny,  that,  owing  to  the 
>f  prices,  the  situation  of  many  of 
>etitioners  had  become  exceeding- 
stressing.  They  had  entered  into 
racts  for  time,  under  an  impres- 
that  the  average  prices  of  the 
ity  years  preceding  would  be  sup- 
ed,  whereas  prices  were  now  one- 
i lower,  and  still  sinking.  With- 
any  fault  of  their  own,  they  found 
r hard-earned,  and  in  general  very 
lerate  capitals,  fast  melting  away, 
saw  nothing  before  them  but  utter 
» at  no  distant  period.  At  last,  on 
h May,  it  was  carried  in  the  House 


of  Commons,  by  a majority  of  49  (the 
numbers  being  150  to  101,)  to  refer 
these  petitions  to  a Select  Committee. 
On  this  occasion,  ministers  were  in  the 
minority,  and  they  seem  to  have  sud- 
denly adopted  the  resolution  of  ren- 
dering this  unexpected  vote  almost  nu- 
gatory ; for  a much  fuller  House  ha- 
ving been  procured  the  day  following, 
to  which  the  debate  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Committee  was  adjourned, 
it  was  moved  by  Mr  Robinson,  that 
the  inquiries  of  the  Committee  should 
be  limited  to  the  mode  of  taking  the 
averages  which  regulate  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  corn  ; and  this  was  car- 
ried by  a majority  of  143.  The  Com- 
mittee, in  their  Report,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  House  on  the  8th  July, 
point  out  in  a very  striking  manner  the 
errors  and  defects  of  the  present  sys- 
tem on  this  head  ; and  the  means  by 
which  the  ports  were  opened  to  oats 
a few  weeks  after,  afforded  a practical 
illustration  of  the  statements  of  the 
Report.  But  the  session  being  too  far 
advanced  to  found  any  enactment  upon 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commit- 
tee, Mr  Robinson  expressed  his  inten- 
tion of  proposing  some  new  regula- 
tions on  the  subject  in  the  following: 
year. 


COMMERCIAL  REPORT. 


The  present  year  formed  a very 
tressful  epoch,  in  regard  to  all  the 
anchea  of  manufacturing  and  com- 
■rcial  industry.  A general  failure  of 
mand  was  felt  both  at  home  and 
road,  in  ail  the  branches  of  national 
iu3try.  A large  diminution,  by  a 
cessary  consequence,  took  place  in 
eir  produce  ; and  the  labourers  em- 
VOL.  XIII.  PART  II. 


ployed  were  either  dismissed,  or  forced 
to  work  for  wages  which  with  difficulty 
afforded  a bare  subsistence.  It  was  al- 
.most  an  aggravation  of  this  straitened 
and  distressed  state  of  those  engaged  in 
active  employments,  that  money  was 
seen  overflowing  in  the  coffers  of  the  ca- 
pitalist, who  sought  in  vain  a vent  by 
which  it  could  be  disposed  of  to  ad- 
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vantage.  Instead  of  the  eager  compe- 
tition for  the  use  of  money,  and  high 
rate  offered  for  it,  there  were  now  more 
lenders  than  borrowers,  and  tolerable 
bills  were  readily  discounted  at  four 
per  cent.  This  superfluity  of  capital, 
though  it  certainly  proved  the  exist- 
ence of  sound  stamina  in  the  country, 
evidently  arose  immediately  from  the 


want  of  that  employment  vrhkh ! 
been  afforded  to  it  by  the  gier 
tivity  that  formerly  pervaded 
branches  of  industry. 

The  following  was  published; 
hibiting  a comparative  view  of 
state  of  the  woollen  manufacture  i 
years  1819-20  : — 


NARROW  CLOTHS  MILLED. 


First  Quarter  • 

Pieces. 

. . 34,545 

Yards. 

Second  Quarter  . 

. . 29,789 

Third  Quarter  . 

. . 30,088 

Fourth  Quarter  . 

. . 25,278 

119,700 

4,889,181 

Milled  last  year  • 

. . 140,314 

5,721,392 

Decreased  . 

. . 20,614 

832,211 

BROAD  CLOTHS  MILLED. 


First  Quarter 
Second  Quarter  . 
Third  Quarter  , 
Fourth  Quarter  . 

• • 

• • 

• • 

* • 

71,609 

67,555 

66,148 

57,966 

* 

Milled  last  year  • 

• • 

263,278 

324,339 

8,406,314 

10,246,205 

Decreased . 

The  whole  manufactory  produced 
this  year  in  yards  . 

Do.  last  year  in  yards 

61,061 

• • 

• • 

1,839,891 

13,295,495 

15,967,597 

Total  Decrease  this 

year 

In  Pieces. 
81,675 

In  Yards. 

2,672,102 

The  deficiency  in  the  great  staple  of 
the  cotton  manufacture  was,  we  be- 
lieve, still  more  extensive. 

The  aggregate  value  of  goods  (the 
produce  of  the  East  Indies  and  Chi- 
na) imported  from  the  East  Indies, 
was  in  1818,  8,693,063/.  5 in  1819, 
7,832,9 65/.;  and  exported,  in  1818, 
3,990,100/.  5 in  1819,  3,600,433/. 
The  aggregate  value  of  goods  im- 
ported from  China,  was,  in  1818, 
3,598,391/.;  in  1819, 4,256,951/. ; and 
exported,  in  1818, 862,402/. ; in  1819, 


791,978/.  Total  value  of  Irafu  r 
China  Imports,  in  1818, 12,29l,±& 
in  1819,  12,089,916/.;  and  exp- 
in  1818,  4,852,512/.  ; in  Ifi 
4,392,411/.  The  total  value  ot o 
ports  from  Great  Britain  to  the  Ef 
Indies  and  China, in  1818, 6,289,5? 
in  1819,  2,953,816/. 

The  following  regulations  were 
fished  at  Batavia  ; where  all  the  p i 
existing  laws  and  ordinances  itk* 
to  the  subject  were  abrogated. 

1.  All  vessels  coming  from  Ear? 
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lea,  or  any  possessions  of  the  Eu- 
cv  powers  in  Asia  and  Africa,  are 
er  only  the  port  of  Batavia.  The 
essels  are  to  make  their  declara- 
>f  entry  and  discharge  at  Batavia, 
s for  particular  reasons,  a permit 
een  granted  them  from  the  Supe- 
Regency,  to  discharge  and  make 
ration  at  Samarang,  or  at  Soura- 
i. 

Vessels  departing  for 
ir\ca,  or  any  possessions 
i powers  in  Asia  or  Africa,  may, 
leir  option,  make  their  declaration 
eparture  at  Batavia,  Samarang,  or 
rahayd,  provided  they  have  taken 
r entire  lading  in  any  of  these  three 
:es. 

. No  vessel  designated  in  articles 
nd  2 will  be  allowed  to  touch  at  any 
er  port  or  place  in  the  islands  of 
a or  Madura,  and  much  less  to  load 
unload  any  kind  of  merchandize  or 
ter  articles,  without  a special  permit 
m the  Superior  Regency. 

4*.  Vessels  under  the  denomination  of 
ineesche  Jonken  are  admitted  only 
Batavia. 

5.  All  vessels  belonging  to  inhabi- 
nts  of  Java  or  Madura,  or  any  other 
irts  in  the  Oriental  Seas  under  the 
elsic  authority,  as  also  all  vessels  be- 
nging  to  places  of  Indian  people  and 
rinces  in  alliance  with  the  Batavian 
.egency,  may  enter  and  quit  all  the 
orts  of  Java  and  Madura,  conforming 
a the  existing  regulations  and  ordi- 
iances.  If  these  vessels  depart  for 
Europe,  America,  &c.  like  all  others, 
hey  will  be  subject  to  articles  1,  2, 
md  3. 

Notwithstanding  the  existing  de- 
gression of  commerce,  the  Leipsic  fair 
*as  well  attended,  and  considerable 
quantities  of  goods  were  sold.  Among 
the  rest,  English  cotton  yarns  and  ca- 
licoes met  with  purchasers  ; and  it  was 
observed,  that  our  “ japanned  wares 
preserved  their  superiority  over  those 


Europe, 
of  Euro- 


of  Germany.”  These  circumstances 
tended  to  strengthen  that  jealousy  of 
British  superiority  which  had  been  long 
prevalent  on  the  continent,  and  parti- 
cularly in  Germany ; and  notes  were 
said  to  have  been  presented  to  the  Diet 
of  the  Empire,  demanding  a monopoly 
of  the  German  market.  Considerable 
efforts  were  indeed  made,  particularly 
by  the  smaller  states,  to  establish  the 
liberty  of  commerce  in  the  interior  of 
Germany  ; but  though  the  general 
principles  of  the  measure  were  appro- 
ved by  the  Diet,  yet  through  the  dila- 
tory measures  of  that  body,  these  pro- 
ceedings did  not  come  to  any  decisive 
result. 

In  Britain  itself,  a much  happier 
revolution  of  public  sentiment  took 
place.  Her  leading  mercantile  charac- 
ters became  fully  impressed  with  the 
principle  which  had  long  since  been 
proved  by  the  best  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  the  system  of  prohibition 
against  the  import  of  foreign  rival  ma- 
nufactures, was  founded  altogether 
upon  an  erroneous  policy,  and  was  pro- 
ductive of  real  injury  to  themselves. 
The  merchants  of  London,  in  a peti- 
tion presented  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, avowed  these  principles  in  the 
most  unqualified  manner.  It  is  here 
observed,  that  “ freedom  from  restraint 
is  calculated  to  give  the  utmost  exten- 
sion to  foreign  trade,  and  the  best  di- 
rection to  the  capital  and  industry  of 
the  country” — «•  that  of  the  numerous 
protective  and  prohibitory  duties  of 
our  commercial  code,  it  may  be  pro- 
ved, that  while  all  operate  as  a very 
heavy  tax  on  the  community  at  large, 
very  few  are  of  any  ultimate  benefit  to 
the  classes  in  whose  favour  they  were 
originally  instituted,  and  none  to  the 
extent  of  the  loss  occasioned  by  them 
to  other  classes” — that  a declaration 
against  the  anti-commercial  principles 
of  our  restrictive  system  is  of  the  more 
importance  at  the  present  juncture. 
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inasmuch  as,  in  several  instances  of  re- 
cent occurrence,  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers  in  foreign  states  have 
assailed  their  respective  governments 
with  applications  for  further  protective 
or  prohibitory  duties  and  regulations, 
urging  the  example  and  authority  of 
this  country,  against  which  they  are 
almost  exclusively  directed,  as  a sanc- 
tion for  the  policy  of  such  measures’* 
— “ and  that  nothing  would  tend  to 
counteract  more  the  commercial  hos- 
tility of  other  states,  than  the  adoption 
of  a more  enlightened  and  conciliatory 
policy  on  the  part  of  this  country.** 
A similar  petition  was  presented  by 
the  Directors  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce at  Glasgow,  and  enforced  by 
arguments  equally  judicious.  They  ob- 
served, “ that  the  division  of  employ- 
ments among  countries,  according  to 
the  different  natural  advantages  they 
respectively  possess,  is  upon  the  same 
rinciple,  and  attended  with  the  like 
eneficial  consequence,  that  follows 
the  division  of  labour  in  the  processes 
of  industry  among  individuals,  the 
powers  of  each  country  being  increa- 


raise  within  itself,  every  thing  which 
it  is  to  consume,  acts  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  this  principle,  and  against 
its  best  interests” — that  the  principle 
of  exclusion  once  admitted  must  apply 
equally  to  the  different  districts  of 
which  a country  is  composed  ; yet  the 
inhabitants  of  Lancashire  and  Lanark- 
shire, though  engaged  in  the  same  ma- 
nufacture, found  their  interest  in  ex- 
changing their  commodities  with  each 
other — that  this  principle,  recognized 
so  fully  by  these  rival  districts,  ap- 
plies, with  no  less  undeniable  effect,  to 
the  general  commerce  between  na- 
tions ; and  they  concluded  with  ex- 
pressing their  conviction,  that  the 
question  will  not  so  much  lie  with  re- 
gard to  the  wisdom  of  abandoning  the 
restrictive  system,  as  with  respect  to 
the  means  by  which  our  steps  from  it 
may  be  safely  retraced — how  we  are  to 
return  to  the  sound  and  beneficial  prin- 
ciples of  trade,  with  the  least  possible 
injury  to  individuals. 

These  views  have  not  been  without 
some  influence  on  the  national  coun- 
cils ; the  extent  of  which  will  be  seen 
report  of  parliamentary  proceed- 


6ed  thereby, and  each  individual's  share  in  the 
in  the  products  augmented — that  a na-  ings. 
tion  attempting  to  manufacture,  or 
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PRICES  OF  SHARES  IN  CANALS,  DOCKS,  BRIDGES,  ROADS,  WATER- 
WORKS, FIRE  AND  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES,  GAS  LIGHT 
COMPANIES,  INSTITUTIONS,  &c.— November  2. 


Origina 
Shares  of 
£ 

Div.  per 
Annum. 
£ s. 

0 0 

CANALS. 

Abenlace 

Current  Price 
per  Share. 
£ s. 

25  0 

100 

0 

0 

Andover 

5 

0 

25 

21 

0 

Birmingham,  (divided)  . 

550 

0 

250 

.5 

0 

Bolton  and  Bury  . 

100 

O 

100 

5 

0 

Chelmer  and  Blackwatcr 

90 

0 

100 

8 

0 

Chesterfield  . 

120 

0 

100 

U 

0 

Coventry 

999 

0 

100 

6 

0 

Derby  .... 

112 

0 
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Original 

Div.  per 

Current  Price 

Shares  of 

Annum. 

CANALS. 

l>er  Share. 

£ 

£ 

s. 

£ 

*. 

100 

3 

0 

Dudley 

62 

0 

100 

58 

0 

Erewash 

1000 

0 

100 

20 

0 

Forth  and  Clyde  . 

500 

0 

100 

9 

0 

Grand  Junction 

210 

0 

100 

3 

0 

Grand  Surrey 

57 

0 

150 

7 

0 • 

Grantham 

130 

0 

— 

— 

18 

Rennet  and  Avon  . 

18 

0 

100 

10 

0 

Leeds  and  Liverpool 

280 

0 

— 

14 

0 

Leicester 

295 

0 

— 

119 

0 

Loughborough  * . 

2400 

0 

— 

30 

0 

Mersey  and  Irwell 

650 

0 

100 

10 

0 

Monmouthshire 

147 

0 

100 

0 

0 

Montgomery  . 

70 

0 

100 

32 

0 

Oxford  .... 

625 

0 

0 

0 

Regents 

25 

0 

125 

9 

0 

Shrewsbury  . 

160 

0 

100 

7 

10 

Shropshire  . 

140 

0 

100 

40 

0 

Stafford  and  Worcester  . 

640 

0 

14-5 

10 

0 

Stambridge  . 

210 

0 

— 

22 

0 

Stroudwater  . . • 

495 

0 

100 

12 

0 

Swansea 

175 

0 

— 

1 

10 

Thames  and  Severn,  New 

31 

10 

200 

75 

0 

Trent  and  Mersey,  or  Grand 

Trunk 

1920 

0 

100  \ 
50  4 

11 

0 

Warwick  and  Birmingham 

210 

0 

100 

10 

o • 

Warwick  and  Napton  . 

208 

0 

— . 

0 

0 

Worcester  and  Birmingham 

24 

0 

125 

6 

0 

Wyrley  and  Essington  . 

130 

0 

DOCKS. 

146 

0 

0 

Bristol  .... 

98 

0 

100 

3 

0 

Commercial  . 

60 

0 

— 

10 

0 

East  India 

161 

0 

- 

4 

0 

London 

91 

0 

— 

10 

0 

West  India  . 

165 

0 

BRIDGES. 

100 

0 

0 * 

Southwark 

• 

• 

17 

0 

100 

0 

0 * 

Vauxhall 

• 

• 

18 

10 

100 

0 

0 

Waterloo 

• 

• 

5 

5 

ROADS. 

100 

5 

0 

Commercial  . 

• 

103 

0 

100 

5 

0 

East  India  Branch 

100 

0 

100 

1 

15 

Great  Dover  Street  Road 

• 

31 

0 

— 

1 

0 

Croydon  Railway  . 

• 

12 

0 

50 

1 

0 

Severn  and  Wye  . 

• 

30 

0 
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Original 

Dir.  per 

Carrot  Price 

Share*  of 

Annum. 

WATER-WORKS. 

per  Share. 

£ 

£ /. 

JL 

r. 

100 

0 0 

East  London 

+ 

• 

60 

0 

50 

1 5 

Grand  Junction  . 

• 

• 

44 

0 

2 10 

Loodon  Bridge 

• 

• 

50 

0 

_ 

0 0 

Manchester  and  Salford 

• 

• 

26 

0 

100 

0 0 

South  London  • 

• 

• 

21 

0 

— 

2 0 

West  Middlesex  . 

• 

• 

47 

0 

INSURANCES. 

500 

2 10 

Albion  .... 

40 

10 

40  0 

Bath  .... 

575 

0 

1000 

25  0 

Birmingham,  Fire  and  Life 

• 

350 

0 

250 

3 0 

British  .... 

50 

0 

100 

6 0 

Globe  .... 

• 

113 

0 

25 

1 4 

London  Fire  • • 

• 

23 

0 

100 

0 18 

Provident 

• 

16 

10 

— 

10  0 

Royal  Exchange  • 

a 

230 

0 

200 

1 4 

Union  .... 

33 

0 

GAS  LIGHTS. 

50 

4 0 

Gas  Light  and  Loke  (Chart  comp.) 

60 

0 

100 

7 10 

City  Gas  Light  Company 

• 

• 

95 

0 

20 

0 16 

Bath  Gas  . 

• 

• 

17 

10 

50 

3 15 

Birmingham  • 

• 

• 

52 

10 

20 

2 0 

Bristol  .... 

28 

0 

LITERARY  INSTITUTIONS. 

7 5gs.  0 0 London  . 

26gs.  0 O Russell 


87  0 
11  11 


50 

100 

150 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

1 5 Auction  Mart 

2 10  British  Copper  Company 

1 0 London  Commercial  Sale-Rooms 

4 0 Carnatic  Stock,  First  Class  • 

5 0 City  Bonds  . • . , 

5 0 Prussian  Bonds  • 


20  0 
50  0 

19  0 

714  0 

100  o 

75J  O 
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RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


In  Britain,  exertions  for  the  propa- 
gation  of  Christianity  continued  to  be 
made  on  the  6ame  extended  scale  as 
before.  This  will  sufficiently  appear 
from  the  following  statement  of  the 
amount  of  the  principal  Religions 
Charities  for  the  year  ending  31st 
March,  1820:— 

Brit,  and  For.  Bible  Society  . £93,033 
Church  Missionary  Society  . 30,076 

London  Missionary  Society  . 25,409 

Society  for  Conversion  of  Jews  8,950 
Prayer  Book  and  Homily  Society  1,987 
Hibernian  Society  . . . 4,683 

Naval  and  Military  Bible  Society  2, 1 62 

Total  . £166,300 
To  these  should  be  added  the 
estimated  Receipts  of  those  So- 
cieties who  do  not  make  up  their 
accounts  at  Lady-Day,  taken  on 
the  scale  of  1819,  which  will 
be  rather  under  than  overrating 
them. 

Society  for  Promoting  Christian 

Knowledge.  ••  . • 53,700 

Methodist  Missionary  Society  24,000 
Moravian  Missions  . . 5,000 

Baptist  Missionary  Society  . 16,000 

Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  13,800 
National  Society  for  Education  2,500 
Religious  Tract  Society  . . 6,180 

Collection  on  the  King's  Letter 
for  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel — nearly  50,000 

Total  of  one  year  . £337,482 

One  of  the  mo9t  remarkable  reli- 
gious features  of  the  present  year,  con- 
sisted in  the  union  of  the  two  branches 
of  the  Scottish  Secession  Church, 
called  by  the  public  the  Burgher  and 
Anti-burgher,  and  by  themselves,  the 
General  and  Associate  Synod.  Al- 
though the  difference  did  not  consist 
in  any  essential  point  of  doctrine  or 
church  discipline,  but  in  some  minor 
political  questions,  particularly  the  ta- 


king of  the  Burgher  oath,  yet  the  ani- 
mosity between  them  was  observed,  as 
often  happens,  to  be  more  intense  than 
between  sects  having  much  broader 
oints  of  distinction.  By  degrees, 
owever,  the  improvements  of  know- 
ledge, liberal  viewe,  and  Christian 
charity,  and  not  a little,  perhaps,  the 
habit  of  meeting  in  associations  for  the 
diffusion  of  religious  knowledge,  intro- 
duced a milder  spirit.  Coming  to 
know  and  esteem  each  other  as  indivi- 
duals, they  became  ashamed  of  those 
narrow  distinctions  which  had  kept 
them  at  so  unsocial  a distance  ; and  a 
plan  was  at  length  formed,  of  a union 
between  the  two  churches.  After  a 
number  of  discussions,  it  was  at  length 
agreed  to  by  all  the  clergy  of  both  de- 
nominations, with  a very  few  excep- 
tions. This  meritorious  issue  was  con- 
summated on  Friday  the  8th,  in  Bris- 
to-street  Meeting-house,  Edinburgh, 

the  spot  on  which,  seventy-three 

years  before,  the  separation  took  place. 

The  two  Synods  met  in  the  morning 
of  that  day — the  General  Associate 
Synod  in  their  Synod-house,  Nicolson 
Street,  and  the  Associate  Synod  in  the 
Rev.  Mr  Lothian's  Meeting-house, 
Portsburgh  ; and  after  having  finished 
the  business  that  had  been  submitted 
to  them  severally,  adjourned,  constitu- 
ted, to  Bristo  Street,  at  halfpast  12 
o'clock,  walking  in  regular  order  to 
the  place  of  meeting  ; first  the  mini- 
sters, then  the  elders,  probationers  for 
the  ministry,  and  students  of  divinity. 
After  the  two  Synods  were  seated  in 
a part  of  the  meeting-house  which  had 
been  railed  in  for  their  reception,  and 
in  alternate  pews,  so  that  they  were 
completely  intermingled,  the  two  Mo 
derators  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  and  the 
two  clerks  at  a little  distance  on  the 
right  and  left,  the  senior  Moderator 
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gave  out  a Psalm,  in  which  the  Synods 
and  the  whole  attending  multitude 
joined.  The  senior  Moderator  (the 
Rev.  Dr  Jamieson,  Edinburgh,  belong- 
ing to  the  General  Associate  Synod) 
then  rose,  and  called  on  the  clerk  of 
the  Synod  whom  he  represented  to 
read  their  last  minute.  After  the  clerk 
had  done  so,  the  junior  Moderator, 
(the  Kev.  MrBalmerof  Berwick,  be- 
longing to  the  Associate  Synod,)  in 
like  manner,  called  on  the  cierk  of  the 
Synod  whom  he  represented  to  read 
their  last  minute.  The  minutes  read 
by  the  clerks  in  succession,  were  near- 
ly in  the  same  words,  and  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect : — 

“ The  General  Associate  Synod 
having  accepted  the  Basis  of  Union, 
and  having,  by  the  good  hand  of  God 
upon  them,  now  finished  all  their  own 
business,  and  all  preparatory  arrange- 
ments, this  Synod,  with  fervent  grati- 
tude to  God  for  having  led  them  thus 
far,  and  in  humble  dependence  on  his 
grace,  to  bless  the  solemn  and  interest- 
ing step  which  they  are  now  about  to 
take,  and  to  enable  them  to  improve 
the  privileges,  and  discharge  the  duties 
which  are  about  to  devolve  upon  them 
in  consequence  of  it — do  resolve,  and 
hereby  record  their  resolution,  forth- 
with to  repair  to  the  appointed  place, 
that  they  may  unite  with  their  bre- 
thren of  the  other  Synod,  to  be  known 
by  the  name  of  ‘ The  United  Associate 
Synod  of  the  Secession  Churchy  com- 
posed of  the  Associate  (commonly 
called  Burgher)  Synod,  and  of  the 
General  Associate  (commonly  called 
Anti-Burgher)  Synod,  that  they  may 
henceforth  walk  with  them  in  the  fear 
of  God,  and  in  the  comfort  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  striving  together  for  the 
faith  of  the  gospel,  for  the  purity  of 
divine  ordinances,  and  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Church  of  Christ. ” 

The  articles  which  form  the  basis  of 
union  were  then  read,  the  whole  mem- 
bers of  both  Synods  standing. — After 


this  wa9  done,  the  senior  Moderator 
6tood  up  and  said,  M I declare,  in  the 
name  of  the  General  Associate  Synod, 
whom  I represent,  that  the  General 
Associate  Synod  is  henceforth  one 
with  the  Associate  Synod  and  the 
junior  Moderator,  in  like  manner,  rose 
and  said,  “ I declare,  in  the  name  of 
the  Associate  Synod,  whom  I repre- 
sent, that  the  Associate  Synod  is 
henceforth  one  with  the  General  As- 
sociate Synod.”  The  two  Moderators 
immediately  gave  each  other  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship,  in  which  they  were 
followed  by  all  the  ministers  and  elders 
belonging  to  both  Synods. 

The  United  Associate  Synod  now 
called  the  senior  minister  present  in 
the  house  to  take  the  chair,  and 
officiate  as  Moderator.  According- 
ly, the  Rev.  David  Greig  of  Loch- 
gelly  took  the  chair,  gave  out  a 
psalm,  and  constituted  the  Court  by 
prayer.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
Dr  Pringle  of  Perth,  and  the  Rev. 
Dr  Hall  of  Edinburgh,  the  two  next 
in  seniority  of  the  ministers  present. 
The  former  led  the  devotions  of  the 
Assembly.  After  the  devotional  ex- 
ercises were  finished,  the  roll  of  the 
United  Associate  Synod  was  called  by 
the  former  clerks,  and  business  ad- 
journed till  Tuesday  at  1 1 o’clock. 

The  multitude  who  witnessed  this 
event,  memorable  in  the  history  of  the 
Secession,  was  immense.  But,  notwith- 
standing the  pressure  of  the  great 
crowd,  eager  to  gain  admittance,  the 
whole  was  conducted  with  the  greatest 
order. 

An  uncommon  interest  was  excited 
this  year  in  Scotland  by  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  National  Assembly  of  the 
Church.  By  order  of  council,  a form 
of  prayer  for  the  Royal  Family  had 
been  transmitted  to  the  Moderator  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  ; and  which 
was  chiefly  remarkable  by  the  omis- 
sion of  the  Queen's  name.  This,  how- 
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ever,  was  generally  considered  as  an  ir- 
regular mode  of  dictation  to  a church 
which  acknowledges  no  supremacy  in 
the  Sovereign  ; and  the  order  was  dis- 
regarded by  several  clergymen,  parti- 
cularly the  Rev.  Andrew  Thomson  of 
St  George’s  Church.  Mr  Thomson 
followed  up  this  step,  by  making  the 
following  motion  in  the  next  General 
Assembly  : — • 

**  That  it  be  declared  by  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  that  no  civil  authority 
can  constitutionally  prescribe  either 
forms  or  heads  of  prayer  to  the  mini- 
sters and  preachers  of  this  Church  ; 
and  that  the  orders  in  council  which 
have  been  issued  from  time  to  time  re- 
specting prayers  for  the  Royal  Fami- 
are  inconsistent  with  the  rights  and 
privileges  secured  by  law  to  our  eccle- 
siastical establishment.  But  that  as 
these  orders  appear  to  have  originated 
in  mistake  or  inadvertence,  and  not  in 
any  intention  to  interfere  with  our 
modes  of  worship,  the  General  As- 
sembly do  not  consider  it  to  be  neces- 
sary to  proceed  farther  in  this  matter 
at  present.  And  the  General  Assem- 
bly embrace  this  opportunity  of  decla- 
ring the  cordial  and  steady  attachment 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  their 
most  gracious  Sovereign,  and  to  all  the 
Royal  Family  ; and  of  farther  express- 
ing their  unqualified  confidence,  that, 
actuated  by  the  same  principles  of  loy- 
alty and  religion  which  have  hitherto 
guided  them,  her  ministers  and  preach- 
ers will  never  cease  to  offer  up,  along 
with  their  people,  their  fervent  suppli- 
cations to  Almighty  God,  in  behalf 
of  a family,  to  whom,  under  Provi- 
dence, we  are  indebted  for  so  many 
distinguished  blessings,  both  sacred  and 
civil.” 

This  motion  having  been  opposed 
by  the  Procurator,  Mr  Thomson  ob- 
served, he  was  sorry  he  was  now  redu- 
ced to  the  necessity  of  defending  his 
motion.  He  fondly  hoped  it  would 
have  met  with  no  resistance.  In  de- 


fending it,  he  set  out  with  the  princi- 
ple that  the  Church  is  altogether  in- 
dependent of  the  civil  power — a privi- 
lege for  which  our  forefathers  bled, 
and  which  no  power  had  yet  taken 
away  from  them.  In  justification  of 
this  order  of  council,  an  act  of  Queen 
Anne  was  referred  to,  which  enjoined 
the  ministers  of  Scotland  to  pray  for 
the  branches  of  the  Royal  Family  by 
name.  But  this  act  was  necessary  at 
that  time,  as  many  of  the  clergy  of 
Scotland  prayed  for  the  Pretender, 
under  the  general  name  of  Sovereign, 
which  made  it  proper  to  ordain  that 
the  names  of  the  Royal  Family  should 
be  used,  that  there  might  be  no  such 
evasion.  Besides,  this  was  a statute, 
not  an  order — a statute,  for  the  dis- 
obedience of  which,  punishment  could 
be  inflicted  ; whereas  no  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  could  be  com- 
pelled to  obey  this  order  ; nor  did  the 
act  authorize  the  Privy  Council  to  as- 
sume a similar  power,  which  shews  the 
two  to  have  no  connexion  with  each 
other.  The  next  act  on  which  this  or- 
der is  said  to  proceed,  is  the  32d  of 
Geo.  III.  5 but  this  act  contains  an  in- 
junction upon  the  Episcopal  Commu- 
nion, not  the  established  Church  of 
Scotland  ; and  their  obedience  to  it  was 
a condition  of  their  receiving  certain 
immunities.  He  was  aware  of  no  other 
act  which  could  afford  a precedent  for 
this  order  of  council.  It  was  said  that 
this  is  not  an  imperative  order,  but  on- 
ly a recommendation  ; but  does  not  the 
very  title  of  it  refute  this  idea  ? Is  it 
not  refuted  by  its  imperative  language, 
and  the  note  affixed  to  it  by  the  blank, 
namely,  “ that  the  same  order  be  inti- 
mated to  the  clergy,  that  due  obedience 
be  given  to  it.”  It  has  likewise  been 
urged,  that  there  is  no  form  of  prayer 
prescribed  in  this  order  ; but  if  not, 
for  what  end  ate  the  words  of  the 
prayer  put  in  inverted  commas  ? Does 
not  thi3  intimate,  we  arc  not  to  depart 
from  the  words  there  laid  down  ? It  is 
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maintained  there  was  an  order  similar 
to  this  given  at  the  death  of  the  Queen, 
enjoining  prayers  to  be  no  longer  made 
for  her.  It  is  urged,  that  orders  have 
often  been  issued  to  the  Church  alrea- 
dy, and  submitted  to  without  opposi- 
tion ; but  this  is  the  very  thing  com- 
plained of.  Many  practices  and  usages, 
persevered  in  for  a long  time,  have 
turned  out  in  the  end  to  be  mischievous. 
It  may  be  asked,  where  was  the  evil  of 
submitting  to  this  order  ? This  ques- 
tion he  would  answer,  by  observing, 
first,  that  it  vitally  affects  the  integri- 
ty and  safety  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. It  may  be  said,  there  is  no  in- 
tention on  the  part  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil to  encroach  on  the  rights  of  the 
Church.  This  he  was  far  from  sus- 
pecting. He  believed  there  was  no 
intention  of  invading  the  privileges  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  ; but  who  can 
say  but  another  government  may  form 
a system  of  encroachment  from  what 
they  reckon  the  precedents  of  this 
one  ? Were  there  an  apparent  inten- 
tion to  encroach  on  theChurch  s rights, 
it  would  be  better  than  as  it  is,  for  then 
there  would  be  less  danger  of  the 
Church  being  tamely  and  unsuspect- 
ingly deprived  of  their  rights,  as  every 
member  of  it  would  instantly  rise  up 
in  arms  to  repel  the  open  invasion  of 
them  ; but  while  he  did  not  wish  to 
impute  such  an  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  Crown,  he  certainly  did  think 
this  order  would  never  have  been  is- 
sued, had  there  not  existed,  in  some 
quarter  or  another,  an  inattention  to 
the  rights  and  honour  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  He  could  not  forget  that 
all  the  evils  which  had  ever  happened  to 
the  Church  originated  from  orders  of 
council ; and  that  if  such  encroach- 
ments were  not  resented,  our  national 
Church  would  6oon  come  to  an  end. 
2dly,  This  order  affected  the  attach- 
ment of  the  people  of  Scotland  to  the 
Church.  How,  they  will  say,  can  we 


feel  affection  or  respect  for  you,  whet 
you  abandon  the  very  principles  on 
which  these  are  founded  ? while  dis- 
senters, seeing  us  abandon  tamely  and 
servilely  the  principles  for  which  our 
fathers  bled,  will  say  to  those  within 
the  pale  of  the  Church,  ce  You  see 
what  clergymen  you  have  got,  who 
can  part  with  all  that  should  be  held 
dear  in  the  constitution  of  the  Church 
without  a sigh/*  3dly,  This  order  af- 
fects the  authority  of  the  Crown ; a 
consequence  in  which  all  must  feel 
deeply  interested.  An  order  of  the 
King  in  Council  ought  to  be  obeyed  ; 
it  ought  to  meet  with  respect  and  de- 
ference from  all  classes,  unless  when 
it  is  contrary  to  law,  as  in  the  present 
case  ; and  it  is  a fact,  that  many  cler- 
gymen do  not  obey  this  order.  Now, 
what  is  the  result  ? the  people  will  at- 
tribute this  conscientious  mode  of  act- 
ing to  disloyalty  in  the  ministers  ; and 
will,  from  their  example,  be  led  to  im- 
bibe the  same  spirit — an  effect  which, 
in  these  turbulent  times,  ought  pecu- 
liarly to  be  guarded  against ; and,  fi- 
nally, if  this  order  be  approved  of,  will 
it  not  throw  an  unmerited  obloquy  upon 
many  sincere  and  worthy  clergymen, 
who,  from  motives  of  conscience,  do 
not,  and  will  not,  conform  to  it,  by 
which  means  their  usefulness  and  re- 
spectability will  be  materially  injured  ? 
The  reverend  gentleman  concluded  an 
able  speech,  by  reading  again  his  mo- 
tion, and  reserving  to  himself  the  li- 
berty of  answering  to  any  thing  that 
might  be  urged  against  it. 

The  motion  having  been  seconded 
by  Mr  James  Moncrieff, 

The  Solicitor-General  rose  and  ob- 
served, that  although  he  differed  en- 
tirely from  the  reverend  gentleman,  he 
must  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  he 
had  treated  this  delicate  subject  with  a 
decree  of  temper,  decorum,  and  pro- 
priety, which  he  could  not  but  com- 
mend. ( Hear  / hear!)  At  the  same 
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le,  he  could  not  but  disapprove  most 
tirely  of  a sentiment  he  had  express- 
, namely,  that  the  civil  authority  had 
en  inattentive  to  the  purity  of  the 
ational  Church.  This,  he  would 
y,  was  a most  unfounded  surmise, 
he  Crown  had  always  shewn  the  high- 
t respect  and  indulgent  kindness  to 
e Church  of  Scotland.  Was  not 
lis  particularly  exhibited  in  the  ap- 
sintment  to  represent  his  Majesty  in 
lat  Assembly  of  a distinguished  no- 
leman  of  their  own  nation,  whose  cha- 
pter and  conduct  adorned  the  high 
Lation  he  held  ? by  increasing  the 
mount  of  the  donation  granted  to  the 
Church,  to  enable  it  to  propagate 
broad,  particularly  in  India,  its  prin- 
iples  and  doctrines  ? The  reverend 
gentlemen  was  the  only  one  for  a 
:entury  back  who  thought  it  necessa- 
•y  to  put  himself  forth  as  a champion 
}f  the  Church's  rights  and  privileges ; 
and  he  could  not  help  thinking,  that  in 
this  he  had  assumed  to  himself  a high 
and  presumptuous  character.  ( Loud 
cries  of  Order  ! Order  I)  He  would 
put  a stop  to  this  in  one  moment ; he 
meant  just  to  say,  that  he  had  taken 
upon  him  what  no  other  had  yet  done ; 
and  in  no  other  sense  did  he  use  the 
word  presumptuous.  He  would  ob- 
ject, in  its  present  form,  however,  to 
the  subject  coming  under  discussion 
immediately  on  the  back  of  the  mo- 
tion. The  motion  made  by  the  reve- 
rend gentleman  contained  certain  de- 
claratory propositions  affecting  the  very 
constitution  of  the  Church  ; and  it 
would  be  quite  contrary  to  the  esta- 
blished usage  of  the  Church  to  har- 
bour such  a motion,  and  in  fact  any 
motion, till  it  has  gone  through  the  pro- 
per constitutional  tribunal,  the  Com- 
mittee of  Overtures.  He  would  there- 
fore move,  that  the  Assembly  submit 
this  motion  previous  to  discussion,  if  it 
is  to  be  discussed,  to  a Committee ; and 
in  the  meantime,  that  they  do  adjourn. 
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Dr  Cook  entirely  coincided  with  the 
right  honourable  gentleman,  that  the 
motion  ought  legally  to  be  first  sub- 
mitted to  a Committee,  as  it  was  the 
uniform  practice  of  the  Church  to  let 
no  business  come  before  them  except 
through  a Committee. 

Dr  Nicoll  opposed  the  motion,  and 
proposed  that  the  house  do  now  ad- 
journ ; but  this  was  decidedly  resisted 
by  Mr  Moncrieff,  who  supported  the 
motion  at  great  length. 

The  Lord- Justice  Clerk  was  con- 
vinced the  question  should  be  met 
manfully  and  openly,  and  he  would  de- 
precate the  idea  that  it  should  be  ima- 
gined the  Assembly  wished  to  evade 
the  motion.  He  did  not  see  why  the 
order  should  not  be  justly  referred  to 
the  two  acts  which  it  alludes  to,  name- 
ly, that  of  Queen  Anne  and  the  32d  of 
Geo.  III.  The  act  of  Queen  Anne 
was  not  merely  temporary,  as  an  ho- 
nourable gentleman  maintained,  for  he 
had  looked  carefully  into  the  Statute- 
book,  and  could  not  find  it  repealed. 
He  deprecated  an  unfair  construction 
which  had  been  put  upon  the  meaning 
of  the  term,  u Sacred  Majesty,”  made 
use  of  in  the  order,  which  an  honour- 
able gentleman  seemed  to  think  was 
meant  to  intimate  that  the  Sovereign 
was  the  head  of  the  Church  ; but  this 
title,  he  would  affirm,  had  not  a ves- 
tige of  connexion  with  such  an  idea. 
This  term  was  applied  to  Queen 
Anne;  and  was  anything  more  common 
than  for  the  Assembly  to  address  the 
King  by  the  title  of  “ his  most  Sa- 
cred Majesty  ?”  There  was  no  injunc- 
tion in  the  order,  he  maintained,  of 
any  form  of  prayer,  merely  because 
the  words  to  be  used  were  in  inverted 
commas.  The  Act  of  Queen  Anne 
dictated  certain  words  to  be  used,  but 
still  allowed  the  clergy  to  make  use  of 
their  own  words,  and  this  order  had 
no  other  meaning  than  that  of  the 
Act  to  which  it  referred.  There  ne- 
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ver,  he  was  persuaded,  was  a time 
when  less  doubt  could  be  entertain- 
ed, that  the  King,  or  Government, 
wished  to  encroach  upon  the  rights  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  Could  they 
forget  the  gracious  manner  in  which 
their  deputation  was  lately  received 
by  the  King — that  they  were  admit- 
ted to  a closet  audience  of  his  Majes- 
ty, and  that  he  expressed  his  resolu- 
tion always  to  support  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Church  of  Scotland  ? 
And  were  they  in  the  face  of  this  to 
declare,  by  assenting  to  such  a motion, 
that  almost  the  first  act  of  his  Majes- 
ty's reign  was  an  act  to  encroach  upon 
the  privileges  of  the  Church  ? Although 
certain  words  of  prayer  in  this  order 
was  made  use  of,  does  that  go  to  say 
these  must  be  used,  and  no  other  ? He 
would  mention  a case  which  would 
illustrate  the  matter.  It  often  hap- 
pens, when  a clergyman  is  requested 
to  remember  in  his  prayer  a sick  per- 
son, that  a paper  is  handed  up  to  him, 
mentioning  the  name  and  case  of  the 
individual ; but  is  the  minister,  on  this 
account,  to  pray  for  that  individual 
by  using  the  very  term  written  upon 
that  paper  ? Certainly  not ; he  may 
use  any  terms  he  pleases — and  so  in 
the  case  of  this  order.  He  could  not 
help  also  remarking  on  the  language 
which  had  been  used,  that  there  was 
an  intention  somewhere  of  invading 
the  independence  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  ( Cries  of  No,  no.)  He  cer- 
tainly so  understood  it.  The  learned 
lord  concluded  by  proposing  a motion 
to  the  following  effect : — 

“ That  whereas  the  independence 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  all  mat- 
ters of  faith,  worship,  and  discipline, 
is  fully  established  by  law,  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  finds  it  unnecessary  and 
inexpedient  to  adopt  any  declaration 
with  regard  to  the  late  or  any  former 
order  in  council,  relative  to  prayers 
for  his  Majesty  and  the  Royal  Fa- 
mily." 


The  first  motion  was  supporter 
Mr  J.  A.  Murray,  and  the  vcssdV 
Lord  Hermand,  Dr  Lee,  andM*r 
Cook. 

Mr  Thomson  rose,  and  i 
be  allowed  for  a few  moments  ic  « 
ply  to  what  had  been  said  in  ojp* 
tion  to  his  motion.  He  had  beea  ad 
obliged  to  a certain  reverend  doca 
(Dr  Cook,)  for  reviving  and  rrfr?4 
ing  his  soul  with  a stream  of  cooks 
tional  truths.  The  learned  doctor  $ 
jected  strongly  to  his  motion  bee 
discussed  or  voted  upon  before  it  la 
been  given  over  to  a Comnuttee 
Overtures  ; but  what  was  his  coed* 
when  the  motion  of  the  learned  b 
was  proposed  ? why,  he  though  a 
not  to  repeat  his  objection.  {.U20 
He  must  now  say  a word  with  tt*? 
to  the  learned  lord,  (Lord-Jo^ 
Clerk.)  He  found  fault  with  the*: 
timents  of  a certain  pamphlet  vrioe 
upon  the  subject  now  before  tbe  Aj 
sembly.  He  would  only  say  this  as:  - 
that  he  believed  it  would  require » 
the  learning  and  logic  of  those 
had  opposed  him  to-day  to  1 
proper  answer  to  the  substance  oKk 
small  pamphlet.  But  the  learned  loa 
spoke  as  if  they  were  identified  vr.: 
the  arguments  of  that  publics'-*-- 
he  had  nothing  to  do  with  its  *0 
ments  ; he  must  be  allowed  to  tfc 
and  act  for  himself,  and  be  judged  a 
by  the  sentiments  he  himself  had  « 
pressed.  He  could  not  but  teak 
remark  upon  an  argument  of  the  ran 
ed  lord,  with  regard  to  tbe  form 
prayer  enjoinedj  and  which  he  ^ 
brought  forward  in  a very  gra^e  i: 
formal  manner,  but  which,  on  tfe* 
count,  appeared  the  more  lud;:’ 

“ Suppose,"  says  the  learned  lord,1 
case  where  a clergyman  is  reqw*5 
to  remember  in  prayer  a sick  per#3 
and  a paper  is  handed  up  to  hi® 
that  effect,  the  clergyman  will  k* 
think  it  necessary  to  use  in  his  pip- 
the  exact  words  written  on  th^  f 
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;**  from  which  we  are  to  conclude, 
^ymen  need  not,  in  praying  for  the 
al  Family,  make  use  of  the  ipsis- 
i verba  of  the  Order  of  Council. 
laugh .)  But  did  it  never  strike  the 
d of  the  learned  lord,  that  Janet 
klejohn,  who  happens  to  be  sick, 
a great  deal  less  authority  to  dic- 
a prayer  for  the  clergyman  than 
Privy-Council  are  said  to  have  in 
icribing  prayers  for  the  Church  ? 
md  Laughter.)  And  yet  this  com- 
ison  is  brought  forward  by  the 
ned  lord  with  wonderful  gravity, 
i very  capital  illustration.  [Much 
ihter. ) He  would  say  a word  about 
inverted  commas  which  troubled 
tlemen  so  much,  (si  laugh.)  The 
ned  lord  would  not  grant  that  they 
stituted  a form  of  prayer  for  the 
arch.  But  1 will  suppose  that  he 
tes  a letter  to  his  steward,  and  gives 
i therein  a direction  in  inverted 
imas ; should  the  steward  content 
lself  with  obeying  the  direction  in 
•stance,  but  not  literally,  would  not 
learned  lord  find  fault  with  him 
inattention  to  his  pointed  and  di- 
t instructions  ? “ Did  I not,”  he 
uld  say,  i(  exactly  express,  and  cir- 
nscribe  my  order,  by  putting  it  in 
erted  commas  ?”  He  hoped  this 
uld  serve  as  to  remember  in  proper. 
great  deal  had  been  urged  as  to 
: proofs  of  attachment  expressed  to 
: Church  of  Scotland ; that  they 
1 got  this  thing  and  that  thing,  and 
thousand  other  good  things, — (a 
\ gh9) — and  that  the  deputation  was 
graciously  received  ; and  some  of 
individuals,  too,  who  composed  it, 
:eiving  no  doubt  many  personal  fa- 
■irs.  But  he  was  just  as  ready  to 
cnowledge  the  benefits  received  by 
! Church  from  the  Crown  as  the 
st  strenuous  on  the  other  side,  and 
1 expressed  the  same  in  his  motion  ; 
m which,  he  believed,  after  all  their 
8e  about  it,  their  sentiments  upon 
it  point  were  borrowed.  He  had 


received  no  personal  favour,  and  yet 
he  was  as  much  attached  to  his  Sove- 
reign as  any  one.  He  was  of  no  po- 
litical party ; belonged  to  no  political 
club,  nor  ever  attended  a party  din- 
ner ; and  yet  he  felt  grateful  and  at- 
tached to  his  Sovereign  for  the  bless- 
ings and  privileges  which  he  enjoyed 
under  his  government.  He  had  been 
rather  unfairly  dealt  with,  he  thought, 
by  the  learned  gentleman  the  Solicitor- 
General.  That  gentleman  observed, 
indeed?  that  he  (Mr  Thomson)  had 
conducted  himself  with  propriety;  but 
he  certainly  must  remark  that  the  ob- 
servations of  that  learned  gentleman 
had  not  a tendency  to  make  him  per- 
severe in  that  propriety.  (//  laugh.) 
He  said  he  was  a presumptuous  man, 
because  he  set  himself  up  as  the  cham- 
pion of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  Church  ; but  he  would  ever  glory 
in  being  the  champion  of  the  Church, 
and  in  defending,  against  every  attack, 
its  rights  and  privileges. 

The  Solicitor-General  here  rose, 
and  denied  that  he  called  the  reverend 
gentleman  a presumptuous  man  ; he 
only  said,  he  assumed  to  himself  a pre- 
sumptuous character.  He  doubted 
not  but  that  his  language  was  fresh  in 
the  memory  of  the  House. 

Mr  Thomson  said,  he  was  just  pro- 
ceeding to  shew  that  it  was  fresh  in 
his  memory.  But  as  to  that  charge 
of  presumption,  which  it  seems  was 
attached  to  his  character,  and  not  to 
himself,  ( much  laughter ,)  he  thought 
if  there  was  any  in  the  case,  it  lay 
with  the  learned  gentleman,  who  gave 
a direct  and  unqualified  negative  to  his 
assertions  immediately  after  hearing 
them.  He  concluded  by  saying,  that 
it  was  nothing  but  his  warm  and  in- 
violable attachment  to  the  rights  and 
honours  of  the  Church  that  urged 
him  to  make  his  stand  against  en- 
croachment ; and  that  he  could  lay  his 
hand  on  his  heart  and  say,  he  sincere- 
ly thought  that  this  Order  of  Council 
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was  a manifest  encroachment  on  these 
rights  ; and  he  hoped  the  breath  of 
authority  would  never  wither  a leaf 
of  that  plant  which  our  forefathers 
watered  with  their  blood,  and  the  shel- 
ter of  which,  by  kind  Providence,  we 
now  enjoy. 

The  Assembly  then  divided— 

For  the  first  motion  . . 53 

For  the  second  ....  126 


Majority  against  Mr  Thom-  * 
son’s  motion  ...  73 

On  the  29th  of  May,  the  Assembly 
took  into  consideration  the  overture 
of  Dr  Bryce  of  Calcutta,  respecting 
certain  calumnious  passages  that  had 
appeared  in  a number  of  a periodical 
work,  entitled  “ The  Christian  In- 
structor." 

The  following  are  the  strictures 
which  were  the  subject  of  the  over- 
ture : — “ If  we  were  not  speaking  of 
the  venerable  Assembly,  we  should 
certainly  denounce  such  a measure  as 
iniquitous,  cruel,  and  tyrannical  in  the 
extreme.  As  to  the  drivellers  who 
supported  it  by  their  votes,  we  think 
them  vastly  silly,  and  not  a little  ma- 
lignant ; but  as  to  those  who  con- 
ceived and  proposed  it,  we  have  not 
words  to  express  the  terror  that  we 
should  feel  it  they  were  invested  with 
that  power  in  the  state  which  they 
have  most  unaccountably  acquired  in 
the  Church. — Of  those  who  will  sit 
in  the  capacity  of  judges,  and,  after 
spending  a day  in  prayer  to  the  God 
of  righteousness  fer  light  and  direc- 
tion, deliberately  and  coolly  condemn 
any  man,  or  body  of  men,  who  have 
not  been  permitted  to  appear  in  their 
own  behalf — we  will  venture  to  say 
that  there  is  no  injustice  and  no  mis- 
chief of  which  they  are  not  capable." 

It  may  increase  the  interest  of  our 
southern  readers  in  this  discussion 
to  mention,  that  the  Christian  In- 


structor is  well  known  to  be  edited  by 
Mr  Thomson,  the  mover  of  the  reso- 
lutions relative  to  the  above  Order  of 
Council,  and  considered  one  of  the 
ablest  of  the  Scottish  clergy. 

Dr  Bryce  of  Calcutta  said,  that  in 
directing  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  this  subject,  he  thought  it  necessary 
to  state,  that  it  had  not  been  rashly 
or  inconsiderately  taken  by  him.  The 
pamphlet  in  question  came  under  his 
notice  in  October  last,  since  when  he 
had  given  it  his  most  serious  consi- 
deration ; and  he  could  not  conceive 
any  subject  of  greater  importance  that 
could  come  under  the  deliberation  of 
that  House.  He  >vas  not  sure  that 
any  apology  was  required  from  him 
for  bringing  it  forward.  If  he  could 
satisfy  the  House  that  the  language  of 
the  paragraph  that  had  been  read  was 
most  calumnious,  (and  no  member  of 
that  House  could  possibly  read  over 
the  passage  in  question  without  being 
convinced  of  its  calumnious  nature,) 
he  should  then  have  justified  himself 
in  having  brought  forward  the  sub- 
ject. He  had,  too,  an  interest  con- 
nected with  the  situation  he  held  in 
their  Church.  It  had  appeared,  that 
because  he  was  far  away  at  the  period 
when  the  offence  was  committed,  some 
persons  had  thought  it  impossible  he 
could  be  affected  by  it  ; but  those 
persons  were  egregiously  mistaken. 
He  entertained  a high  respect  for  the 
character  of  that  Assembly,  and  he 
should  endeavour  to  preserve  that  re- 
spect for  it.  The  members  of  that 
House  had  deliberated  for  hours,  and 
delivered  their  opinions  ; yet  they  are 
to  be  held  out  to  the  world  as  “ silly 
and  malignant  drivellers."  He  was  not 
a member  at  the  time,  but  if  he  had 
been  a member,  he  should  have  been 
proud  to  have  ranked  among  the  “ sii- 
ly  and  malignant  drivellers,"  as  they 
were  called.  He  thought  it  was  net 
important  whether  a majority  vras 
great  or  little  \ whatever  was  the  nun> 
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>er  of  a majority  on  a vote  in  that 
louse,  it  represented  the  whole  ; for 
t might  perhaps  be  said  that  this  ca- 
umny  was  only  against  a few  mem- 
Ders.  If  he  had  been  in  the  minority 
Dn  that  occasion,  he  should  have  felt 
that  the  calumny  had  extended  to  him 
even  then.  It  had  been  said  that  the 
language  of  the  overture  was  frivolous, 
and  he  had  consented  that  it  should 
be  withdrawn  ; but  the  Committee 
would  not  consent  to  its  being  with- 
drawn ; and  it  now  came  before  them, 
as  had  been  justly  observed  by  a mem- 
ber of  the  Committee,  “ with  all  its 
imperfections  on  its  head.”  Some  ob- 
jections had  also  been  urged  against 
the  competency  of  that  Court  to  re- 
cognise the  charge.  If  the  former 
Assembly  became  defunct,  he  could 
not  conceive  a greater  absurdity  than 
a letter  being  addressed  to  a defunct 
Moderator  of  a defunct  General  As- 
sembly ; unless  it  was  the  circumstance 
of  a reverend  gentleman  having  made 
so  much  stir  about  a dead  letter,  which 
had  in  consequence  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  that  House  for  60  many 
hours.  That  letter  was  addressed  to  the 
Moderator  ; it  could  not  have  meant 
the  Moderator  of  the  present  Assem- 
bly, for  the  first  step  the  General  As- 
sembly always  took  on  commencing 
its  session  was  to  elect  a Moderator. 
But  granting  that  the  General  Assem- 
bly was  defunct  from  the  close  of  its 
session,  was  it  generous  or  manly  in  a 
public  writer  thus  to  attack  a defence- 
less body  ? He  recollected  a good  old 
adage — De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum  ; 
but  this  was  now  reversed,  and  wc  had 
— De  mortuis  nil  nisi  malum.  But  if 
such  was  really  the  case  with  respect 
to  the  last  General  Assembly,  and  its 
respectability  could  be  so  injured,  it 
afforded  the  strongest  reason  for  the 
present  Assembly  taking  it  under  its 
protecting  wing.  When  it  was  con- 
sidered how  necessary  the  clergy  are. 


whatever  militates  against  their  use* 
fulness  was  surely  deserving  the  inter- 
ference of  that  Court.  And  granting 
they  had  no  power  themselves  to  pu- 
nish such  an  offence,  there  may  be  still 
a means  of  protection  available  to  that 
Assembly. 

Dr  Nicoli  now  rose  and  moved, 

“ That,  whereas  the  language  brought 
under  the  review  of  the  Assembly  by 
this  overture,  and  contained  in  No. 
CXI.  of  the  above  publication,  (the 
Christian  Instructor,)  is,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  this  Assembly,  highly  calum- 
nious, calculated  to  injure  the  charac- 
ter of  many  ministers  and  elders  of 
this  Church,  who  were  members  of 
the  last  General  Assembly,  and  to 
vilify  and  degrade  the  Supreme  Judi- 
catory of  the  Church  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  country.  The  Assembly 
therefore  remit  the  matter  to  the 
Procurator,  who  is  hereby  instructed 
and  enjoined  to  take  such  6teps  as 
may  appear  to  him  to  be  competent 
and  expedient  for  correcting  the  pre- 
sent, and  preventing  the  repetition  of 
similar  offences  ; and,  if  any  difficulty 
shall  occur  in  carrying  this  into  ef- 
fect, the  Procurator  is  farther  in- 
structed to  apply  for  advice  and  di- 
rection to  any  of  the  stated  meetings 
of  the  Commission  ; and  the  Assembly 
hereby  authorize  the  Commission  to 
receive  any  report  made  by  the  Pro- 
curator, to  give  directions,  and  finally 
to  decide  in  this  matter  as  they  shall 
see  cause.” 

Dr  Irvine  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr  Brown  of  Langton,  in  a speech 
of  some  leugth,  opposed  Dr  NicoU’s 
motion,  and  concluded  by  proposing 
the  following,  as  containing  the  sense 
of  the  Assembly  : — “ The  General 
Assembly,  having  considered  the  over- 
ture, and  the  particular  expressions 
quoted  therein  from  the  Christian  In- 
structor, as  requiring  the  animadver- 
sion of  the  Assembly,  find,  that  the 
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said  expressions  are  not  only  highly 
exceptionable  and  indecorous,  but  most 
injurious  aiul  disrespectful  to  the  last 
General  Assembly ; and  this  Assembly 
think  it  their  duty  to  express  their 
marked  disapprobation  of  language  so 
improperly  applied  to  the  decisions  of 
theSupreme  Judicatory  of  the  Church. 
But  the  General  Assembly  having  duly 
considered,  and  deliberated  on  the  mat- 
ter set  forth  in  the  overture,  and  ha- 
ving thus  solemnly  declared  their  high 
disapprobation  of  the  above  passages 
in  the  said  publication,  do  not  find  it 
expedient  to  make  this  overture  the 
ground  of  any  further  procedure,  and 
therefore  dismiss  the  same." 

This  motion  was  seconded  by  Dr 
Lockhart. 

Dr  Cook,  Mr  Gibson,  and  Mr 
Moncrieff,  seconded  the  motion  of  Mr 
Brown  ; Mr  Wightman,  Mr  Mac- 
farlane,  and  Principal  Taylor,  that  of 
Dr  Nicoll. 

Mr  Thomson  said,  he  remembered 
instances  of  viva  voce  calumnies  against 
the  Assembly  as  reprehensible  as  this 
one,  which  were  passed  by  without 
any  notice.  He  remembered,  on  a 
certain  occasion,  in  the  Svuod  of  Lo- 
thian  and  Twceddalc,  when  a reve- 
rend doctor  (we  understood  him  to 
mean  Dr  Inglis)  had  spoken  of  an  Act 
of  the  Assembly,  the  Act  of  1814, 
respecting  pluralities,  inlanguageevery 
whit  as  calumniating.  He  would  use 
the  term,  as  it  seemed  to  be  the  order 
of  the  day,  (a  laugh,)  and  yet  no  re- 
gard w<is  paid  to  it — it  came  from  so 
respectable  a quarter.  (Laughter.) 
The  reverend  doctor  had  said,  that 
the  Act  of  Assembly  was  inconsistent 
with  common  sense,  and  contained  a 
violation  of  truth.  (Laughter.)  But 
then  this  was  said  by  a person,  who, 
it  would  now  seem,  could  do  no  wrong. 
(.4  laugh.)  In  that  very  House,  the 
Lord  President  had,  in  speaking  of 
some  act  which  the  preceding  Assem- 


bly had  passed,  called  it  the  most  con- 
fused, inconsistent,  and  absurd  thine 
he  had  ever  seen  in  his  life,  a rvdii 
indigestaque  moles ; but  nobody  eve: 
thought  of  calling  him  to  account  for 
such  expressions.  And  why  all  thb 
indulgence  to  Dr  Inglis  and  the  Lori 
President  ? why,  he  believed,  because 
it  never  was  deemed  consistent  with 
the  duty  or  the  diguity  of  the  Asses.* 
bly  to  issue  declarations  on  such  oc- 
casions. But  now  he  could  see  an- 
other reason  for  it.  These  gentlemen 
were  not  “ Christian  Instructors.'*  (J 
laugh.)  There  were  manuscript  in- 
stances. One  of  these  had  been  al- 
luded to  by  his  learned  friend,  (Mr 
Moncrieff ;)  he  begged  leave  to  al- 
lude to  it  still  more  particularly.  It 
came  in  the  form  of  an  overture  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Dumbarton,  of 
which  Dr  Macfarlane,  who  bad  spoken 
so  keenly  on  this  occasion,  was  a mem- 
ber. ( A laugh.)  And  what  did  it  say 
of  the  decision  of  the  preceding  As- 
sembly ? Why,  it  said  these  things — 
“ And  whereas,  in  1814*,  the  General 
Assembly  of  that  year  passed  an  act 
respecting  union  of  benefices  without 
any  regard  to  this  rule,  whereby,  ia 
the  judgment  of  this  Presbytery,  the 
barrier  act  was  infringed,  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Church  grossly  violated, 
and  their  rights  and  privileges  tram- 
pled on  in  the  most  contemptuous  and 
arbitrary  manner.**  ( Cheering  and 
laughter.)  Here  was  calumny  with  a 
vengeance  — uttered  by  one  of  our 
Presbyteries— -deliberately  laid  upon 
their  table — and  what  did  they  do? 
Did  they  call  the  Presbytery  to  the 
bar  and  rebuke  them  for  this  outrage? 
No,  no.  And  why  ? Just,  it  seemed, 
because  the  overture  from  the  Presby- 
tery of  Dumbarton  was  not  the  Chris- 
tian Instructor.  (Loud laughter.)  And 
now  he  (Mr  Thomson)  would  give 
them  instances  of  printed  calumnies, 
for  he  would  still  use  that  preciuui 
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rd.  He  had  read  the  other  day  a 
nber  of  a periodical  work,  called, 
according  to  Dr  Bryce's  jocular 
raseology,  miscalled  the  Christian 
pository,  a statement  .bearing,  in 
>res8  terms,  “ that  want  of  princi- 
: bad  long  characterised  our  admini- 
ation  of  ecclesiastical  affairs."  Here 
s food  for  the  gentlemen  on  the 
ier  side,  if  they  were  so  anxious  to 
nt  out  grounds  of  accusation  and 
irm.  But  no  ; they  would  not  touch 
is  work,  just  because  it  was  not  the 
structor  ! — ( A laugh.)  In  another 
rt  of  the  same  number  of  the  Repo- 
ory,  he  had  found  a review  of  a 
mphlet,  by  Dr  Irvine  of  Dunkeld  ; 
d there  the  conductors  of  the  work, 
ter  accusing  the  reverend  author  of 
uch  bad  grammar — (y/  laugh) — and 
as  much  Billingsgate — (A  laugh) — 
neither  of  which  things,  they  were 

I well  aware,  the  doctor  was  at  all  ca- 
ible — {A  laugh) — poured  out  a great 
?al  of  severe  animadversion  on  the 
hurch  of  Scotland  ; and  he  was  sor- 
f to  observe,  that  the  reverend  doc- 
>r  had  given  them  some  grounds  for 
ich  remarks  ; for  he  had  admitted 
i his  pamphlet,  that  not  a few  of  his 
lighland  brethren  were  “ idle  dogs’* 
id  “ slow  bellies’* — ( Excessive  l a ugh - 
r) — and  yet  it  did  not  appear  that  the 
rethren  thus  calumniated  had  entered 
ny  complaint  to  the  Assembly.  Nay, 
le  reverend  doctor  himself,  who  had 
urnished  the  calumny,  and  given  the 
Lepositoryahandleagainstthe  Church, 
ame  forward  this  day,  and  manfully 
jconded  the  motion  of  the  reverend 
Principal,  for  a severe  censure  on  the 
'hristian  Instructor.  ( Cheering  and 
lughter.)  He  could  give  them  a hun- 
red  instances  of  the  same  kind,  which 
hey  might  read  for  themselves.  For 

II  in  this  Assembly  were  given  to 
eading,  he  presumed,  more  or  less. 
A laugh.)  But  he  would  refer  only 
o one  more.  It  appears  the  reve- 

VOL.  XIII.  PART  II. 


rend  doctor,  who  introduced  this  un- 
happy and  ill-fated  overture,  had  not 
consulted  a single  individual  about  it ; 
but  this  was  the  very  thing  he  (Mr 
Thomson)  complained  of ; because,  if 
he  had  consulted  any  one  upon  it,  they 
would  have  said  to  him,  assuredly,— 
“ Oh,  by  no  means,  do  not  bring  it 
in.”  (A  laugh.)  From  what  had  been 
said  by  every  gentleman  who  had  spo- 
ken on  the  other  side,  every  one  of 
them  would  have  given  him  the  same  ad- 
vice; though,  by  the  way,  he  could  not 
help  observing,  it  was  rather  a strange 
and  unaccountable  thing,  that  these 
very  gentlemen,  with  all  their  declared 
aversion  to  the  measure,  had  gone  to 
the  Committee  of  Overtures,  and  most 
strenuously  supported  and  voted  for 
the  motion  to  transmit  it.  (Laughter.) 
Particularly,  if  he  had  applied  to  a 
certain  learned  doctor,  he  would  have 
said  to  him  very  earnestly, “Take  care, 
do  not  bring  it  in  on  any  account,  other- 
wise we  shall  bring  an  old  house  on 
our  head,  for  I myself  some  time  ago 
wrote  something  of  the  same  kind ; and 
I know  there  are  some  very  shrewd  fel- 
lows in  the  Assembly — (Loud  laugh- 
ter)— who  would  not  be  long  of  no- 
ticing it.”  A pamphlet,  published  a 
while  ago,  speaking  of  the  decision  of 
the  Assembly  in  Mr  Leslie’s  case,  has 
these  words — “ But  when  a certain 
party  in  the  state  has  influence  to  de- 
termine the  decision  of  an  Assembly 
vote,  men  of  the  moderate  interest  do 
not  deem  it  dishonourable  to  be  found 
in  the  minority.”  (Cheering.)  And 
yet  this  was  not  an  anonymous  publi- 
cation, but  written  by  John  Inglis, 
Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Edinburgh ! He  would 
put  it  to  the  candour,  honour,  and 
consistency  of  the  House,  whether 
they  could  act  with  such  partiali- 
ty. It  seems  many  had  not  read  this 
publication  which  they  condemned^ 
He  wished  they  had  read  it,  for  they 
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• would  have  learned  a good  deal  of  in- 
struction from  it.  (ji  laugh.)  Some- 
thing had  been  said  about  personal 
feelings.  On  this  subject  he  would 
only  say,  that  there  had  been  a sacri- 
fice of  personal  feeling,  which  he,  for 
his  part,  would  not  have  made,  no, 
not  for  all  the  wealth  of  India.  Mr 
Thomson  concluded  nearly  in  these 
words : — “ And  now,  sir,  before  I sit 
down,  allow  me  for  a moment  to  ad- 
vert to  the  time  and  the  circum- 
stances in  which  this  business  is  sub- 
mitted to  us.  It  is,  sir,  when  we  are 
met  to  part,  never  all  again  to  meet 
in  this  world — it  is  when  we  are  met 
to  take  a respectful  leave  of  the  noble 
representative  of  our  gracious  Sove- 
reign, in  the  hope  that  he  will  report 
favourably  of  our  proceedings  to  his 
Majesty — it  is  when  we  are  met  to 
receive  from  you,  sir,  those  wise  and 
paternal  admonitions  which  you  are  so 
well  qualified  to  give,  before  we  re- 
turn to  our  families  and  our  flocks— 
it  is  when  we  are  met  to  exchange  our 
tokens  of  mutual  kindness,  and  of 
mutual  forgiveness,  for  any  asperities 
which,  from  the  weakness  of  human 
nature,  may  have  mingled  in  our  dis- 
cussions and  debates — it  is  when  we 
are  met  for  these  purposes,  under  the 
peaceful  and  harmonising  influence  of 
that  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  which  has 
intervened  between  our  present  and  our 
former  meetings — it  is  at  this  time, 
and  in  these  circumstances,  that  we 
are  called  on  to  discuss  an  overture, 
which  I must  not  say  was  intended, 
but  which  I will  say  was  calculated, 
to  rouse  our  angry  passions,  and  to 
render  that  which  should  have  been 
the  scene,  and  nothing  but  the  scene 
of  brotherly  love,  a scene  of  discord 
and  strife.  Oh  sir,  must  not  every  ge- 
nerous feeling  revolt  at  this  intrusion 
on  the  holiness  and  the  charity  of  our 
farewell  meeting  ? Do  not  all  the  sen- 
timents of  good  will,  which,  in  spite 
of  our  different  parties  and  our  differ- 


ent opinions,  still  glow  within  our 
breastc,  rise  up  in  arms  against  such 
an  unlooked-for,  and  such  an  unpre- 
cedented violation  of  our  sanctuary? 
And  must  we  not  retire  to  our  houses 
under  a painful  impression,  that,  when 
we  are  just  about  to  give  the  parting 
salutation,  there  wa3  forced  on  us  a 
subject  of  complaint,  which,  it  is  dis- 
tressing to  contemplate,  can  scarcely 
be  discussed  without  occasioning  keen 
contention,  which  had  escaped  the  no- 
tice, or  only  excited  the  interest  of 
those  among  whom  it  circulated,  and 
which  is  forced  upon  us  by  the  zeal 
of  him  whom  it  least  of  all  concerns — 
the  Presbyterian  minister  from  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges  ?” 

The  vote  being  now  called  for,  there 
appeared  for  Dr  NicolPs  motion,  83; 
for  Mr  Brown's,  82.  The  former,  there- 
fore, was  carried  by  a majority  only  of 
one . 


The  ecclesiastical  organization  of 
the  different  religious  denominations  in 
Russia,  are  as  under : — 

The  Catholics  of  Lithuania,  of 
White  Russia,  and  Western  Russia, 
have  their  archbishops,  bishops,  reli- 
gious orders  of  both  sexes,  with  col- 
leges of  Jesuits,  &c. 

The  Protestants,  both  Lutheran 
and  Reformed,  have  their  superior  con- 
sistories in  each  government.  In  Fin- 
land, these  consistories  have  at  their 
head  a bishop,  and  in  the  other  pro- 
vinces, a superintendant-general.  * 

The  Armenians,  whether  united  or 
not,havetheir  archbishops  and  bishops, 
and  the  latter  class  have  a patriarch. 

The  Moravian  brethren  of  Sarepta 
have  their  separate  ecclesiastical  juris*  i 
diction. 

The  Mahometans,  w'hose  number 
amounts  to  near  three  millions,  have 
two  muftis. 

The  sectaries  of  Lama  have  their 
lamas  or  priests. 
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A letter  from  a Catholic  mission- 
ary  at  Macao,  dated  April  1,  1819, 
affords  some  details  relative  to  the 
persecution  of  the  Christians  ih  China. 
Every  European  priest  that  is  disco- 
vered is  instantly  seized  and  put  to 
death ; Chinese  Christian  priests  un- 
dergo the  same  fate.  Christians  of  the 
laity,  unless  they  will  apostatize,  are 
first  dreadfully  tortured,  and  then  ba- 
nished into  Tartary.  This  year,  1819, 
in  the  prisons  of  one  province  alone, 
Sutcuen,  two  hundred  Christians  were 
expecting  the  orders  for  their  exile. 
A Chinese  priest  had  just  been  stran- 
gled, and  two  others  were  also  under 
sentence  of  death.  Throughout  the 


whole  empire,  there  are  but  ten  mis- 
sionaries, five  of  whom,  at  Pekin,  have 
no  communication  with  the  inhabit- 
ants unless  it  be  secret.  The  Emperor 
has  moreover  declared,  that  he  will  no 
longer  tolerateeither  painters  or  watch- 
makers, or  even  mathematicians.  The 
Bishop  of  Pekin  has  in  vain  attempt- 
ed to  introduce  himself,  under  this  ti- 
tle, into  his  diocese.  The  only  way 
left  to  the  missionaries  to  penetrate 
into  the  country,  is  by  gaining  the 
messengers  or  couriers  that  pass  from 
Mocao  to  Pekin,  but  if  discovered, 
both  the  missionary  and  the  courier 
suffer  death  on  the  spot. 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 


Plan  op  Royal  Society  of 
Literature, 

For  the  Encouragement  of  Indigent 
Merit,  and  the  Promotion  of  General 
Literature.  To  consist  of  Honorary 
Members , Subscribing  Members,  and 
Associates. 

The  Class  of  Honorary  Members 
is  intended  to  comprise  some  of  the 
most  eminent  literary  men  in  the  three 
kingdoms,  and  the  most  distinguished 
female  writers  of  the  present  day. 

An  annual  subscription  of  two  gui- 
neas will  constitute  a subscribing  mem- 
ber. Subscribers  of  ten  guineas,  and 
upwards,  will  be  entitled  to  privileges 
hereafter  mentioned,  according  to  the 
date  of  their  subscription. 

The  Class  of  Associates  is  to  con- 
sist of  twenty  men  of  distinguished 
learning,  authors  of  some  creditable 
work  of  literature,  and  men  of  good 


moral  character ; ten  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  King,  and  ten  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Society. 

His  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  ex- 
press, in  the  most  favourable  terms, 
his  approbation  of  the  proposed  So- 
ciety, and  to  honour  it  with  his  mu- 
nificent patronage,  by  assigning  an  an- 
nual sum  of  one  hundred  guineas  each, 
to  ten  of  the  Associates,  payable  out 
of  the  privy  purse  ; and  also  an  an- 
nual premium  of  one  hundred  guineas 
for  the  best  Dissertation  on  some  in- 
teresting subject,  to  be  chosen  by  a 
council  belonging  to  the  Society. 

Ten  Associates  will  be  placed  un- 
der the  patronage  of  the  Society,  as 
soon  as  the  subscriptions  (a  large  por- 
tion of  which  will  be  annually  funded 
for  the  purpose)  shall  be  sufficient, 
and  in  proportion  as  they  become  so. 
An  annual  subscriber  of  ten  guineas, 
continued  for  five  years,  or  a life  sub- 
scription of  one  hundred  guineas,  wil} 
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entitle  such  subscribers  to  nominate 
an  Associate  under  the  Society's  pa- 
tronage, according  to  the  date  of  their 
subscription. 

The  Associates,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  King,  will  be  elected  by  re- 
spected and  competent  judges.  The 
Associates  nominated  by  Subscribers 
must  have  the  same  qualifications  of 
learning,  moral  character,  and  public 
principle,  as  those  who  are  elected, 
and  must  be  approved  by  the  same 
judges. 

Every  Associate,  at  his  admission, 
will  choose  some  subject,  or  subjects, 
of  literature,  for  discussion,  and  will 
engage  to  devote  such  discussions  to 
the  Society's  Memoirs  of  Literature, 
of  which  a volume  will  be  published 
by  the  Society,  from  time  to  time  ; 
in  which  Memoirs  will  likewise  be  in- 
serted the  successive  Prize  Disserta- 
tions. 

From  the  months  of  February  to 
July,  it  is  purposed  that  a weekly 
meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  ; 
and  a monthly  meeting  during  the 
other  six  months  of  the  year. 


Institutions  in  Wales, 

For  the  Promotion  of  Ancient  Litera- 
ture9  Poetry , and  Music. 

The  recent  transactions  in  the  prin- 
cipality were  of  a nature  to  afford  gra- 
tification to  all  who  feel  an  interest  in 
the  preservation  of  ancient  relics,  and 
the  revival  of  ancient  literature,  as  well 
as  the  fostering  of  living  merit.  Seve- 
ral of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  gen- 
try, came  forward  in  a very  spirited 
manner,  to  support  the  designs  of  the 
Bardic  and  Literary  Institution,  first 
formed  at  Carmarthen,  in  South  Wales, 
under  the  patronage  of  Bishop  Burgess 
and  Lord  Dynevor,  and  now  in  North 
Wales,  under  the  sanction  of  the  pa- 


triotic Sir  Watkin  William*  Wynne, 
and  his  brother  Charles  W.  Wynne, 
Esq.  A Society,  under  the  name  of 
« The  Metropolitan  Cambrian  Insti- 
tution,''  was  also  formed  in  London, 
to  which  his  Majesty  condescended  to 
extend  the  royal  patronage.  Even  in 
the  present  infant  state  of  these  designs, 
a pleasing  spirit  of  emulation  was  ex- 
cited  among  the  natives  of  Cambria. 

At  the  Eistedhood,  or  Bardic  ses- 
sion, held  at  Carmarthen,  July  5, 1819, 
Bishop  Burgess  presided  with  great 
ability  and  zeal.  The  principal  poems 
were,  1.  A Welsh  Ode  on  the  Death 
of  her  late  Majesty  Queen  Charlotte, 
by  Mr  Williams,  of  Lanedgai,  Car- 
narvonshire.— 2.  A Poem  on  the  Death 
of  that  brave  Cambrian  Sir  T.  Picton. 
by  the  Rev.  Walter  Davies  ; and  an 
English  Imitation  of  it  by  the  Rev. 
Mr  Lloyd,  which  had  been  set  to  mu- 
sic by  Mr  Parry,  of  London.  The 
premium  for  the  best  prose  essay  in 
English,  on  **  The  Language  and 
Learning  of  Britain  during  the  Roman 
period/*  was  awarded  to  the  Rev. 
John  Jones,  of  Lanvair,  near  Bangor. 
The  Rev.  Walter  Davies  filled  the 
Bardic  chair,  and  Mr  Blaney,  of  Mont- 
gomeryshire, after  a contest  with  his 
neighbour,  Mr  Humphreys,  gained  the 
honour  of  the  silver  harp,  and  a pre- 
mium of  thirty  guineas. 

The  anniversary  of  the  Cymmrodo- 
nian,  or  Cambrian  Society,  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Powys,  including  the  counties 
of  Montgomery,  Denbigh,  and  Flint, 
was  held  at  Wrexham  on  the  13th  and 
14th  of  September,  when  Sir  W.  W. 
Wynne,  supported  by  his  brother, 
Charles  W.  Wynne,  Esq.  and  Sir  Ed- 
ward Lloyd,  presided  in  a very  spirit- 
ed and  able  manner. 

The  principal  prize-poem  had  for 
its  subject,  “ The  Death  of  his  late 
Majesty  King  George  the  Third.” 
The  premium  of  fifteen  guineas  was 
awarded  to  a bard  well  known  in  the 
principality,  Mr  Robert  Davies,  of 
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mtglyn,  near  Denbigh,  who  was 
iced  in  the  bardic  chair,  according 
ancient  custom.  There  were  four- 
m competitors  for  this  prize;  ele- 
n for  the  second  prize,  on  “ The 
imbrian’s  Attachment  to  his  Native 
and,”  adjudged  to  Mr  Evan  Evans  ; 
d forty-nine  for  the  third  poetic 
trland,  conferred  on  Mr  James,  the 
irper,  for  the  best  Englyn,  or  son- 
;t,  on  “ What  is  Poetic  Genius  ?” 
Pa  beth  yiv  Awen.) 

PROSE  ESSAYS  IN  ENGLISH. 

1.  On  the  Notices  of  Britain,  under 
hatever  name  in  ancient  Authors  ; 
staining  Extracts  from  the  Origi- 
ns, with  translations  and  comments, 
he  Rev.  W.  T.  Rees,  A.  M.  Rector 
F Cascob,  Radnorshire,  and  Preben- 
ary  of  Brecon. 

2.  On  the  History  and  Character  of 
he  real  Arthur,  King  of  the  Britons, 
nd  the  fabulous  Character  of  that 
ame,  whether  of  Romance,  or  of  My- 
hology.  Mr  John  Hughes,  of  Bre- 
on,  author  of  Horae  Britannicae,  in 
wo  vols.# 

There  were  ten  competitors  for  the 
mnour  of  the  silver  harp,  which  was 
warded  to  R.  Roberts,  a blind  man. 

The  meeting  concluded  with  an  ad- 
lress  from  Chas.  W.  Wynne,  Esq. 
ind  some  poetic  effusions  from  the 
R.ev.  Walter  Davies,  the  chief  of  mo- 
lern  bards. 

It  appears  by  a summary  of  the 
Members  of  the  Universities  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  in  their  Calendars 
for  1819  and  1820,  that  the  following 
.s  the  number  : — 

1819  Oxford. 

Members  of  Convocation,  • 1874? 

on  the  Books,  • 3984? 

1820.  — of  Convocation,  • 1873 

— - — — on  the  Books,  • 4102 


1819.  Cambridge. 

Members  of  the  Senate,  • . 1495 

■ - ■ — — on  the  Boards,  . 3698 

1820.  — of  the  Senate,  . . 1558 

■ on  the  Boards,  . 3395 

It  appears  from  the  Eighth  Report 

of  the  National  Society,  that  there  are 
1467  schools  on  Dr  Bell's  system  ; and 
from  the  Fourteenth  Report  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society, 
that  there  are  297  schools  upon  the 
Lancasterian  plan  ; making  a total, 
upon  the  new  system,  of  1764  schools. 
At  the  sale  of  the  late  Mr  Bindley's 
library,  at  Evans’s,  in  Pall-mall,  a col- 
lection of  single  poem3  and  ballads, 
published  at  about  a halfpenny  or  one 
penny  each,  bound  in  eight  volumes, 
sold  at  the  immense  price  of  L.837. 

The  commercial  world  will  learn 
with  satisfaction  that  a plan  has  been 
commenced,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
British  Government,  for  determining 
the  relative  contents  of  the  weights  and 
measures  of  all  trading  countries.  This 
important  object  is  to  be  accomplished 
by  procuring  from  abroad  correct  co- 
pies of  Foreign  standards,  and  compa- 
ring them  with  those  of  England  at  his 
Majesty’s  Mint.  Such  a comparison, 
which  could  be  effected  only  at  a mo- 
ment of  universal  peace,  has  never  been 
attempted  on  a plan  sufficiently  general 
or  systematic  ; and  hence  the  errors 
and  contradictions  which  abound  in 
tables  of  Foreign  weights  and  mea- 
sures, even  in  works  of  the  highest 
authority.  In  order,  therefore,  to  re- 
medy an  inconvenience  so  perplexing 
.in  commerce.  Lord  Castlereagh  has,  by 
the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of 
T rade,  issued  a circular,  dated  March 
1 6, 1 8 1 8,  directing  all  the  British  Con- 
suls abroad  to  send  home  copies  of  the 
principal  standards  used  within  their 
respective  consulates,  verified  by  the 
proper  authorities,  and  accompanied 
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by  explanatory  papers  and  other  do- 
cuments relative  to  the  subject.  Most 
of  his  lordship’s  orders  have  been  al- 
Yeady  executed  in  a very  full  and  sa- 
tisfactory manner.  The  dispatches  and 
packages  transmitted  on  the  occasion 
are  deposited  at  the  Royal  Mint, 
where  the  standards  are  to  be  forth- 
with compared.  The  comparisons  are 
to  be  made  by  Robert  Bingley,  Esq. 
the  King’s  Assay  Master  or  the  Mint, 
and  the  calculations  by  Dr  Kelly,  of 
Finsbury-square,  who  originally  sub- 
mitted the  plan  to  government ; and 
who  will  publish  the  results  of  those 
comparisons  and  calculations,  as  soon 
as  they  are  completed,  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  “ Universal  Cambist/' 

A report  was  this  year  made  to 
the  Society  of  Education  at  Paris  by 
M.  Jomard,  from  which  it  appears, 
that  the  number  of  schools  already 
established  for  boys  is  41,  and  for 
girls  22.  These  schools  are  capable  of 
affording  accommodation  to  about 
6600  scholars.  The  whole  number  of 
schools  in  France  is  said  to  be  upwards 
of  1000 ; of  which  360  are  included 
in  M.  Jomard’8  report.  Of  these  45 
are  instituted  for  girls  ; and  the  whole 
of  them  might  instruct  40,600  scho- 
lars, or  about  115  per  school.  On 
July  1,  1818,  there  were  under  in- 
struction 19,175  children.  There  is 
also  another  description  of  schools, 
established  by  44  the  Brethren  of  the 
Christian  Faith.”  These,  in  the  course 
of  three  years,  have  increased  from  60 
to  142;  and,  in  the  year  1818,  they 
had  25,000  pupils. 

The  theatres  in  France  have  long 
been  under  the  immediate  control  of 
the  government,  and  various  regula- 
tions have  at  different  periods  been 
made  respecting  them.  In  November, 
1796,  a decree  was  passed,  and  which 
tormea  atuiues  in  force,  enacting,  that 
under  the  patrouary  franc  of  the  price 
and  Lord  Dynevor,\  places  of  public 
Wales,  under  the  sane?  collected  for 


the  use  of  the  poor, — that  is,  one  tenth 
part  of  the  receipts.  The  following  is 
the  produce  of  the  duty  in  francs  for 
three  years,  24  francs  to  a pound  ster- 
ling. 


1814. 

1815. 

1816. 

Theatres 

446,551 

449,038 

452.635 

Fetes  Publiques 

13,383 

13,014 

10,887 

Balls  . . . 

. 5443 

5675 

6013 

Concerts  . .* 

4703 

8021 

5922 

Soirees  Arausantes  2341 

2713 

4362 

Panoramas  . 

. 3551 

2013 

2511 

Petits  Spectacles 

2035 

3636 

8G0S 

Curiosities  . . 

0470 

6516 

6420 

Total  . . . 

485,137 

491,820 

497*358 

The  French  actors  form  a kind  of 
joint  stock  company,  and  a committee 
of  six,  with  a commissioner  named  by 
the  government,  is  appointed  to  ma- 
nage the  interests  of  the  society.  The 
committee,  however,  have  little  power, 
the  principal  authority  being  vested  in 
the  commissioner.  The  receipts  of  the 
theatre  are  divided  into  twenty- four 
equal  parts ; one  part  is  set  aside  for 
unexpected  demands  ; one  half  part  is 

?iven  to  the  pension  or  superannuated 
und  ; another  half  part  is  assigned  to 
the  decorations,  scenery,  repairs,  &c. 
The  other  twenty-two  parts  are  dis- 
tributed amongst  the  actors,  none  re- 
ceiving more  than  one  part,  nor  less 
than  one-eighth  of  a part.  The  actors, 
on  entering  this  society,  contract  an 
engagement  to  play  for  twenty  years, 
after  which  they  are  entitled  to  a re- 
tiring pension  of  4000  francs  per  an- 
num, (about  170/.)  These  pensions  are 
payable,  half  out  of  an  annual  allow- 
ance of  100,000  francs  (about  4200/.) 
made  by  government  to  the  theatre, 
and  the  other  half  out  of  funds  raised 
out  of  the  receipts  and  contributions 
of  the  actors. 

Les  Annales  des  Lagides , publish- 
ed at  Paris,  announced  a fact  that 
the  learned  in  general  ■were  not  ac- 
quainted with.  The  number  of  reigns 
of  the  Greek  Egyptian  kings,  succes- 
sors to  Alexander  the  Great,  has  been 
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pally  fixed  at  ten ; but  proof  is 
adduced,  that  they  amounted  to 
ty-one.  This  work  was  crowned 
year  witb  the  particular  sanction 
ie  Royal  Academy  of  Inscriptions 
Belles  Lettres,  at  the  competition 
prizes  ; and  it  has  been  justly  re- 
txvended  in  various  French  periodi- 
publications,  as  one  of  the  most 
>rtant  that  have  appeared  on  an- 
t history  for  many  years, 
t contains,  in  fact,  the  history  of 
fpt  under  the  Ptolemies,  from 
xander  to  Augustus  ; and,  as  those 
rs  had  a share  in  almost  all  the 
at  events  that  occurred  either  in 
rope  or  Asia  for  about  three  cen- 
ies,  a chronological  synopsis  of  their 
:ory  serves  also  to  illustrate  that  of 
princes  or  states  that  were  their 
temporaries.  A number  of  chrono- 
ical  tables  are  annexed,  with  two 
or  plates,  of  medals.  The  author 
M.  Figeac. 

Germ  any.— The  Emperor  Francis 
Wished  an  edict,  ordaining  that 
e work  entitled,  * Jus  Criminale 
ungaricum,  or  the  Criminal  Laws 
Hungary/  published  by  M.  Vuche- 
:h,  Professor  of  the  Roman  Civil 
aw,  8c c.  in  the  University  of  Pesth, 
considered  as  the  standard  and  guide 
f which  all  the  lectures  on  law  in  the 
Diversities  of  Hungary  shall  be  mo- 
iled. His  Majesty  has  ordered  the 
im  of  3000  florins  to  the  author. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  Uni- 
ersity  of  Leipsic  increased  to  upwards 
f a thousand.  Many  that  were  at  the 
Jniversity  of  Jena,  and  which  they 
'ere  obliged  to  quit,  repaired  to  Leip- 
:c,  where  their  conduct  was  unblame- 
b\e.  At  Jena,  there  were  thirteen 
Greeks,  seven  of  whom  are  now  at 
-.eipsic,  where  others  of  their  coun- 
rymen  had  previously  been  prosecu- 
ing  their  studies.  A number  of  Cour- 
anders  and  other  Russians  were  also 
n that  University. 

There  was  published  at  Vienna,  a 


polemical  Journal  in  the  Greek  lan-^ 
guage,  entitled  Calliope,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  deprecate  the  taste  for 
Literature  and  the  Arts  beginning  to 
revive  in  Greece.  The  ostensible  edi- 
tor is  M.  Athanasius  of  Stagyra,  but 
the  real  editor  is  a soi-disant  Athenian, 
whose  name  is  odious  to  all  Greeks 
that  are  lovers  of  liberty.  The  seven- 
teenthnumbercontained  a libellous  and 
offensive  diatribe,  levelled  at  the  me- 
thods of  Pestalozzi,  which,  by  an  in- 
excusable ignorance,  were  confounded 
with  the  philosophy  of  Kant.  Invec- 
tives the  most  outrageous  and  abusive 
were  lavished  upon  the  venerable  Coray, 
the  most  illustrious  of  modern  Greeks, 
who,  by  all  the  intelligent  men  of  that 
unhappy  nation,  is  hailed  as  the  re- 
former, the  father,  and  the  benefactor 
of  bis  country. 

A Geographical  Society  was  esta- 
blished at  Vienna,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  dif- 
ferent labours  projected  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  Austrian  monarchy,  and 
to  concentrate  various  means  of  infor- 
mation relating  to  geography  and  sta- 
tistics. M.  the  Baron  de  Schwitzen, 
counsellor  of  state,  was  occupied  in 
the  formation  of  this  Board,  which  is 
placed  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  the  Council  of  State. 

There  was  recently  discovered  in 
the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan, 
a manuscript  copy  of  the  Iliad  of 
Homer  of  the  fourth  century,  with 
sixty  pictures,  equally  ancient.  The 
characters  are  square  capitals,  accord- 
ing to  the  usage  of  the  best  ages, 
without  distinction  of  words,  without 
accents  or  the  aspirates  ; that  is  to 
say,  without  any  6ign  of  the  modem 
Greek  orthography.  The  pictures  are 
upon  vellum,  and  represent  the  princi- 
pal circumstances  mentioned  in  the 
Iliad.  M.  Angelo  Maio,  professor 
at  the  Ambrosian  College,  caused 
the  manuscript  to  be  printed  in  one 
volume,  with  the  engravings  from  the 
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pictures,  and  the  numerous  scholia  at- 
tached to  the  manuscript.  These  new 
scholia  fill  more  than  thirty-six  pages 
in  large  folio  ; they  are  all  of  a very 
ancient  period,  and  the  greater  part  of 
them  are  by  authors  anterior  to  the 
Christian  era  and  to  the  school  of 
Alexandria.  The  authors  quoted  are 
one  hundred  and  forty  in  number, 
whose  writings  have  been  lost,  or  are 
entirely  unknown.  The  manuscript, 
however,  does  not  contain  the  Iliad 
entire,  but  only  the  fragments  which 
relate  to  the  pictures. 

A letter,  dated  December  23, 1819, 
from  A.  Mai,  the  principal  librarian 
of  the  Vatican  to  the  Pope,  giving  an 
account  of  Cicero’s  Treatise  de  Re- 
publica,  excited  great  expectation. 

“ I have  the  honour  and  satisfac- 
tion,says  M.  Mai,  in  his  letter  to 
the  Pope,  “ to  inform  your  beatitude, 
that  in  two  re-written  Codices  of  the 
Vatican  I have  lately  found  some  lost 
works  of  the  first  Latin  classics.  In 
the  first  of  these  MSS.  I have  disco- 
vered the  lost  books  De  Republica  of 
Cicero,  written  in  excellent  letters  of 
the  best  time,  in  three  hundred  pages, 
each  in  two  columns,  and  all  fortu- 
nately legible.  The  titles  of  the  above 
noble  subject,  and  of  the  books,  ap- 
pear in  the  margin  ; and  the  name  of 
Cicero,  as  the  author  of  the  work,  is 
distinctly  legible.  The  other  re-writ- 
ten codex  presents  various  and  almost 
equally  precious  works.  It  is  singular 
that  this  MS.  contains  some  of  the 
same  wrorks  which  I discovered  and 
published  at  Milan,  and  I have  here 
found  what  was  there  wanting.  I per- 
ceived this  at  first  sight,  not  only  from 
comparing  the  subject,  but  also  from 
the  hand-writing,  which  is  precisely 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Milan  MS. 

“ The  contents  are — 1.  The  corre- 
spondence between  Frontoand  Marcus 
Aurelius  before  and  after  he  was  Em- 
peror. This  is  an  instructive,  affec- 
tionate, and  very  interesting  collec- 


tion ; the  first  and  second  books,  con. 
taining  epistles  to  M.  Aurelius,  wen 
published  from  the  Milan  MS.  ; tb3i 
now  found  in  the  Vatican  contains  tin 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  books,  as  well 
as  the  supplement  to  the  second,  a&< 
some  other  works  by  Fronto,  La:u 
and  Greek.  2.  The  fine  commentarj 
of  the  ancient  inedited  scholiast  os 
Cicero,  begun  to  be  published  by  m 
at  Milan,  and  now  to  be  increased  b] 
five  other  orations,  with  the  supple 
ments  to  those  already  printed  at  Mi 
lan.  3.  A fragment  of  an  oration,  b] 
Q.  Aurelius  Symmachus,  with  thi 
supplement  of  two  by  the'  same  au 
thor,  already  published  by  me.  4 
The  supplements  to  the  homily,  oi 
Gothico-UIphilan  commentary,  a por 
tion  of  which  was  also  found  at  Milan 
together  with  an  essay  of  UlphiUs 
These  valuable  works,  mixed  into  twe 
volumes,  which  were  taken  for  writing 
parchment  in  the  middle  ages,  were 
sent  partly  to  Rome,  and  partly  to 
Milan,  from  the  Convent  of  St  Colum- 
banus  at  Robbio.  They  will  now  be 
again  united  in  a Roman  edition  ot 
them,  which  I shall  lose  no  time  is 
publishing. 

(Signed)  “ Angelo  Mai.1’ 

The  public  have  been  already  ap- 
prised of  the  publication,  in  the  Ar- 
menian language,  of  the  Chronicle  of 
Eusebius  ; to  which  may  be  added, 
that  Doctor  Zobrab,  who  brought 
the  manuscripts  to  Constantinople, 
has  been  an  assistant  to  M.  Majo  in 
the  Latin  translation,  and  in  the  pub- 
lication, by  augmenting  it  with  a co- 
pious preface,  with  notes,  and  with 
the  Chronicle  of  Dr  Samuel,  an  Ar- 
menian writer,  who  lived  in  the  thir- 
teenth century. 

Baron  de  Niebuhr,  Prussian  Am- 
bassador to  the  Holy  See,  discover- 
ed and  published  several  MS.  work* 
hitherto  unknown.  They  are  chiefi) 
fragments  of  Cicero’s  Orations  ProM- 
Fonteio  and  Pro  C.  Rabirio ; a frag* 
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t of  the  91st  book  of  Livy;  and 
works  of  Seneca. 

'he  Abbe  Amadeus  Peyran,  pro- 
or  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the 
iversity  of  Turin,  discovered  some 
jments  of  Cicero  in  a manuscript 
n the  monastery  of  St  Colom- 
de  Rabbio,  a town  on  the  Tre- 
, in  the  dominions  of  the  King  of 
dinia.  This  MS.  presents  impor- 
t new  readings  of  orations  already 
)wn,  and  confirms  the  identity  of 
eral  texts  that  have  been  tortured 
indiscreet  critics.  It  contains  also 
gments  of  the  orations  Pro  Scaur o, 
o M.  TulliOy  In  Clodium,  orations 
fortunately  lost. 

It  appears  from  a report  made  on 
? 1st  of  June,  by  M.  Scovazzo,  di- 
:tor,  that  a school,  on  the  plan  of 
atual  instruction,  was  established, 
th  every  prospect  of  success,  at 
dermo,  in  Sicily.  It  was  opened  for 
>0  children  ; the  progress  was  ra- 
d,  and  the  jury  of  monitors  proved 
fry  useful.  Such  was  the  ardour  for 
lis  mode  of  instruction,  that  holi- 
ays  were  suppressed,  and  there  were 
3 interruptions  but  the  Sunday  and 
;rtain  grand  festival  days.  A general 
ithusiasm  prevails  for  the  new  me- 
lod.  There  had  also  been  a similar 
:hool  for  about  three  months  at  Mes- 
na.  Others  were  to  be  opened  atTra- 
ani,  Mazara,  Agrigento,  Syracuse, 
'ermini,  &c.  and  no  obstacles  what- 
ver  occur  to  the  dissemination  of  this 
lethod  throughout  Sicily.  Even  the 
esuits  have  adopted  it  in  their  col- 
:ge  of  Alcamo,  and  before  the  ex- 
»iration  of  two  years,  there  would  not 
>e  a village  without  a school  of  mu- 
ual  instruction. 

Spain. — Before  the  late  Revolu- 
ion  in  Spain,  there  was  at  Madrid 
)ut  one  Gazette,  with  another  Jour- 
lal  or  two,  occupied  in  annunciations 
>f  ecclesiastical  holidays,  processions, 
kc.  or  the  price  current.  At  present, 
•he  list  is  little  short  of  formidable. 


It  comprises,  1.  44  The  Gazette  of 
Madrid.”  2.  “ The  Ancient  Journal 
of  Madrid. ” 3.  44  La  Miscellanea,” 

published  every  fortnight : it  opposes 
religious  intolerance  and  political  pre- 
judices. 4?.  44  Le  Constitutionnel,”  in 
the  same  spirit.  5.  “ The  Law,”  in 
support  of  legal  authority.  6.  “ The 
Publicist,”  supports  the  constitution 
and  opposes  despotism.  7.  44  The 
Courier,  political  and  literary  :”  its 
contents  are  more  miscellaneous  than 
those  of  the  other  journals ; which, 
however,  do  not  wholly  lose  sight  of 
literature.  8.  44  The  Bee-hive,  or 
Colmena,”  exerts  itself  in  favour  of 
the  unhappy  and  oppressed,  in  firm 
and  determined  language.  9.  44  The 
Spanish  Minerva.”  10.  44  The  Na- 
tional Minerva.”  11.  44  The  Palla- 
dium, or  Patriotic  Journal  of  the  So- 
cieties of  St  Sebastian,  and  of  the  Inn 
of  Malta.”  This  paper  takes  its  tone 
from  the  Societies  it  represents  : it  is 
now  less  furiously  patriotic  than  it  was 
formerly.  12.  44  The  Zealous  Citi- 
zen.” 13.  44  The  Aurora this  jour- 
nal records  the  proceedings  of  patrio- 
tic societies  ; it  has  been  extremely 
personal,  but  is  now  less  violent.  14. 
44  The  Conservatory ” constitutional 
and  loyal.  15.  44  The  Vigilant."  16. 
44  The  Sun”  records  accurately  de- 
crees and  edicts.  17.  44  The  Chronicle 
of  the  Arts.”  18.  44  The  Universal 
Observer”  is  distinguished  by  impar- 
tiality and  moderation.  19.  44  The 
Messenger.”  20.  44  The  Economic 
Library,”  or  Annals  of  Arts,  Agri- 
culture, and  Commerce.  Publications 
of  this  description  have  been  for  some 
time  past  popular  in  Spain  : the  pre- 
sent has  been  well  received.  21. 
44  Correspondence  between  two  Friends 
of  Liberty:”  this  paper  discusses  sub- 
jects too  elevated  for  the  popular  mind. 
22.  44  Letters  by  a poor  little  Pre- 
tender,” was  a work  intended  to  tell 
truth  ironically:  the  attempt  supposes 
the  author  to  possess  much  taste, 
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much  knowledge  of  life,  and  of  popu- 
lar errors  and  vulgar  prejudices.  The 
author  has  lately  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  the  support  of  other  works. 

23.  “ The  Pretender’s  Companion.*' 

24.  “ The  Periodico-Mania*'  under- 
takes to  castigate  the  other  journals, 
and  wonders  at  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  which  tolerates  them  all.  25. 
“ The  Contra  Periodico-Mania"  vin- 
dicates the  journals,  and  their  number. 

Independently  of  all  these  periodi- 
cal publications,  the  press  teems  with 
answers,  apologies,  and  explanations, 
relative  to  attacks,  allusions,  personali- 
ties, or  errors,  contained  in  the  jour- 
nals ; and  in  competition  with  all  these, 
crowds  of  sermons,  discourses,  and 
commentaries  on  the  Constitution, 
press  on  the  notice  of  the  public. 
There  is,  indeed,  a Censor  of  the 
Press  appointed  ; but,  at  present,  the 
office  is  extremely  indulgent.  The 
principal  country  towns  also  have 
their  journals, — Barcelona,  Valentia, 
Saragossa,  Cadiz,  and  Corunna. 

Sweden. — The  Universities  of 
Sweden  are  in  a very  flourishing  state. 
In  the  first  quarter  of  last  year  the 
number  of  students  at.Upsal  amount- 
ed to  1197,  and  those  of  Lund  to  600. 
The  whole  of  the  establishments  of 
the  kingdom  professing  to  communi- 
cate classical  education,  contained  3485 
scholars.  These  establishments  cost 
the  state  annually  about  60,000/. 

Denmark. — The  royal  library  of 
Copenhagen  contains  between  3 and 
400,000  volumes  of  printed  works, 
and  a prodigious  number  of  interest- 
ing MSS.  At  the  sale  of  the  fine 
library  of  Count  Otto  Thot,  amount- 
ing to  116,395  volumes,  exclusive  of 
pamphlets,  manuscripts,  and  incuna- 
bula, the  royal  library  obtained  an  ac- 
cession of  50,000  volumes  ; and  the 
Count,  by  his  will,  had  bequeathed  to 
it  4154  MSS.,  with  his  valuable  col- 
lection of  6159  works  that  had  been 


printed  before  the  year  1530.  lull 
the  Danish  government  bought  ip  □ 
library  of  Luxdorf,  rich  in  cb* 
works  and  in  MSS.,  and  it  wa*a:.a 
ed  to  the  royal  library.  It  afterwri 
received  valuable  acquisitions  at  & 
sale  of  the  libraries  of  Oeder,  H^a 
skiold,  Rottboll,  Ancher,  and  c:r- 
in  1789,  90,  91,  92,  93,  94,  and9l 
In  1796,  an  accession  was  madecfi 
immense  library  of  Suhm,  the  fniu 
rian.  He  had  collected,  in  the  corn 
of  50  years,  100,000  volumes, 
he  left  to  the  disposition  of  the  p:’> 
lie.  A little  before  his  death,  he  j» 
sented  them  to  the  royal  library;  a 
was  not  so  large,  but  was  a better  se- 
lection and  of  higher  value  thaa  *k* 
of  Thot.  In  1787,  previous  to  tboc 
numerous  acquisitions,  the  royal  libra- 
ry contained  a very  great  number  d 
books  and  MSS. 

Greece. — The  public  scboo]i?ft> 
blished  at  Smyrna  and  Chios  had  b 
therto  been  attended  with  the  happw 
success.  The  great  College  of  Chn 
was  particularly  distinguished^  in- 
dents flocked  to  it  from  all  parti  at 
Greece.  Its  three  most  celebnd 
Professors  were  Bardalochos,  Sehn, 
and  Bambas.  Bardalochos  has  puhlk* 
ed  a Compendium  of  Expenmrcal 
Philosophy,  and  an  Essay  on  G«i 
Pronunciation,  in  which  the  mo&n 
Greek  etacism  is  treated  with  bw? 
than  usual  leniency.  Professor  Seim 
had  nearly  ready  for  the  press  a Ma- 
nual of  Mathematics,  selected  frofflk 
Lectures.  Bambas,  who  for  a 
period  studied  mathematics,  philoso- 
phy, and  natural  history,  in  Pare,*a 
now  about  to  publish,  in  the  modi'. 
Greek  language,  an  elementary 
on  chemistry  from  Thenard.  HiiCcc- 
pendium  of  Rhetoric  ha3  already  rx 
an  extensive  circulation.  Some  u* 
ago,  a new  printing-office  was  ! 
blished  at  Chios,  the  whole  apparara 
for  which  was  brought  from  P**  \ 
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rman,  named  ByrhofFer,  is  at  the 
>f  this  establishment, 
ios  then  enjoyed  perfect  tranquil- 
for,  in  consequence  of  an  agree- 
entered  intowith  theTurks,it  was 
ned  entirely  by  Greek  Magis- 
i.  In  the  meanwhile  large  sums 
devoted  tothe  maintenanceof  pub- 
stitutions  — a library  was  forming 
r the  superintendence  of  the  cele- 
d Greek  scholar,  Coray  of  Paris  ; 
igh  the  liberality  of  private  indi- 
ils,  about  30,000  volumes  were  al- 
f collected.  The  College  of  Chios 
esent  contains  about  700  students, 
their  numbers  are  constantly  aug- 
ting.  Professor  Raumus  was  at  the 
1 of  the  College  of  Smyrna ; he 
published  a System  of  Philosophy, 
our  volumes,  modelled  after  the 
em  of  Professor  Krug  of  Leipsic. 
i work  is  dedicated  to  Coray. 

"hese  improvements  among  the  mo- 
il Greeks  must  naturally  tend  to 
der  their  language  popular  through- 
Europe.  Weigel,  the  bookseller 
L,eipsic,  published  an  excellent  Dic- 
lary  and  a Modern  Greek  Gram- 
r by  Professor  Schneider  ; and  in 
gland  there  has  lately  appeared  a 
y useful  little  Grammar  of  the  Mo- 
rn Greek  language  by  Dr  Robert- 
1,  who  is  a member  of  the  Philomu- 
Society  of  Athens,  and  of  the 
man  Academy.  The  stereotyped 
itions  of  the  Greek  authors  publish- 
by  Tauchnitz  of  Leipsic,  are  ex- 
nsively  circulated  throughout  Greece 
i account  of  their  cheapness.  Weigel 
also  engaged  in  preparing  a correct- 
I edition  of  the  principal  Greek  prose 
riters  and  poets,  which  is  to  be  pub- 
shed  under  the  general  title  of  the 
Bibliotheca  Graeca  it  will  no 
aubt  be  eagerly  sought  after  in 
rreece.  Even  the  observations  on 
»reek  geography  are  gradually  ac- 
uiring  fresh  accuracy. 

The  Athenian  Society  of  the  Fhi- 
■imusx,  which  was  instituted  by  the 
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Vienna  Congress  in  1815,  proposes 
sending  four  young  Greeks  to  Italy 
and  Germany  to  complete  their  edu- 
cation s the  society  consists  of  300 
members,  most  of  whom  are  foreign- 
ers. According  to  letters  from  Mr 
Robert  Pinkerton,  that  active  agent 
of  the  British  Bible  Society,  it  appears 
that  a Society  for  the  Promulgation 
of  the  Gospel  has  been  established  at 
Athens.  The  Archbishop  residing  at 
Constantinople  has  been  chosen  Presi- 
dent, and  the.  British  Consul,  Logo- 
theti,  together  with  Mr  Tirnaviti,  are 
Vice-Presidents. 

The  modern  Greeks  speak  a lan- 
guage resembling  that  of  the  ancients 
in  almost  every  respect.  But  time* 
conquest,  slavery,  the  barbarism  of 
ages,  have  introduced  some  new  terms, 
and  altered  the  rules  of  syntax  in  cer- 
tain points.  The  Greek  inhabitants, 
however,  understand  pretty  exactly  all 
the  ancient  Greek,  when  it  is  spoken 
in  the  pronunciation  now  in  use,  which 
seems  to  have  been  that  of  the  time 
of  Constantine.  As  the  two  languages 
accord  in  so  many  points  of  contact, 
the  modern  Greek  may  be  considered 
as  a mere  idiom  confined  to  the  lower 
classes  of  society,  and  which  it  would 
be  well  to  remove,  as  far  as  it  may  be 
practicable,  by  recalling  the  ancient. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  gradual 
disuse  of  Greek  among  the  Greeks, 
produced  by  the  change  of  their  resi- 
dence. In  Greece  the  Turks  speak 
only  Greek  ; in  Constantinople  the 
Greeks  speak  both  Greek  and  Turk- 
ish, but  only  the  former  to  each  other  ; 
in  Asia  Minor,  along  the  coast,  they 
can  speak  Greek  when  addressed  in 
it,  but  talk  Turkish  to  each  other. 
And  in  the  interior  parts  of  Asia 
Minor,  they  know  no  other  language 
than  Turkish. 

A college  on  a large  scale  was  about 
to  be  founded  at  Zagori,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Epirus.  The  voluntary  dona- 
tions for  this  establishment  amounted 
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already  to60, 000 francs.  M.  Neophyto9 
Doucas,  a learned  Greek  ecclesiastic, 
has  contributed  himself  the  sum  of 
10,000  francs. 

The  reigning  prince  ofWallachia, 
Alexander  Soutzos,  who  is  a Greek 
by  birth,  desirous  of  distinguishing  his 
patriotism  by  actions,  and  especially 
by  promoting  of  letters  and  civiliza- 
tion, has  determined  to  send  to  the 
most  eminent  schools  of  Europe  seve- 
ral young  Greeks,  who  may  there  fi- 
nish their  studies  at  his*expence,  and 
then  return  home  to  give  their  native 
country  the  advantage  of  the  know- 
ledge they  have  acquired.  A plan  is 
also  in  forwardness  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a grand  college  at  Adrianople. 
It  has  been  patronized  with  zeal  by 
Baron  George  Sakellarios,  one  of  the 
richest  Greek  merchants  settled  in  the 
dominions  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 
The  Baron  is  a native  of  Adrianople, 
and  having  opened  the  list  by  a liberal 
subscription,  he  has  excited  the  emu- 
lation of  his  compatriots,  to  whom  he 
has  written  in  strong  terms  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  Archbishop  of  Adrianople, 
M.  Proios,  native  of  Chios,  a man  of 
great  learning,  and  who  long  resided 
at  Paris,  has  employed  all  his  patriotic 
eloquence  in  behalf  of  this  college  ; 
and  a person  unknown  has  bequeathed 
a landed  estate  valued  at  1000/.  By 
such  means,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
Greeks  are  endeavouring  to  deliver 
themselves  from  that  state  of  degra- 
dation in  which  they  have  been  so  long 
enthralled. 

T urkey. — For  some  time  there  has 
been  printing  at  Constantinople,  in  the 
patriarchal  press,  a grand  Dictionary 
of  the  Greek  language,  ancient  and 
modern,  the  first  volume  of  which  has 
already  appeared.  It  will  consist  of 
more  than  six  large  volumes  in  folio. 
All  the  Archbishops  and  many  of  the 
Archons  of  the  Phanal,  &c.  are  sub- 
scribers. 

Russia. — A collection  of  nearly  500 

13 


Persian,  Arabic,  and  T urkiifc  jfl 
was  added  at  once  to  the  treasssri 
ready  possessed  by  the  Aaaii c \i 
seum  of  the  Petersburgh  Aoda| 
They  were  collected  in  Syria,  Ms 
potamia,  and  Persia,  by  a perse- « 
sed  in  those  languages,  namely  ] 
Rousseau,  formerly  the  comal-gsa 
of  France  at  Aleppo,  and  hoc 
Bagdad,  and  taken  to  France,  m 
they  were  immediately  purchase  I 
Russia  before  any  competition  o 
from  other  countries.  The 
Museum,  which  was  already  im 
guished  by  its  fine  collection  of  0 
nese,  Japanese,  Mantcbou,  Mc-:j 
Kalmuck,  and  Tungusian  writing 
well  as  of  Oriental  coins  and  assn 

m 

ties,  had,  by  this  sudden  and  gra  i 
dition  of  Mussulman  MSS.,  psati 
utility  as  much  as  it  has  acquiree 
higher  rank  among  similar  colic  cl.: 
in  foreign  countries. 

The  periodical  publications  mi 
the  patronage  and  sanction  oftkii 
sian  government  were  as  follows:  1.1 
Petersburgh  Journal,  published  by! 
Academy  of  Sciences,  in  the  Kl  : 
and  German  languages,  is  one  a*  4 
oldest  journals  in  Russia.  & il 
Moscow'  Journal,  published  by  a 
University.  3.  The  Casan  Jc.'L 
compiled  by  the  professors  o?  4 
University;  and  similar  jourciin 
published  at  Riga,  Wxlna,  Chart®1 
Astrakan,  and  at  other  chief  da 
There  are  also,  Le  Coosemteur.i 
perial,  printed  in  French,  under : 
direction  of  the  minister  for  foroj 
affairs  ; the  Journal  of  the  Seoatt? 
Russian  and  German;  the  North: 
Post,  or  New  Petersburgh  Join* 
by  the  ministry  for  the  home  cep;: 
ment : it  comprises  news,  ecoatf 
technology,  manufactures,  aad  erf 
merce.  The  Russian  Invalid,  or  Ml 
tary  Journal,  is  intrusted  to  a W 
mittee,  and  appears  daily,  cootaiM 
the  Emperor’s  orders  of  the  day,t< 
tary  promotions,  with  intelligent 8 
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political  as  literary  ; and  memoirs 
ie  Admiralty  Department,  which 
lins  whatever  is  interesting  to  the 
ian  navy. 

he  University  of  Moscow  was  re- 
. on  a better  plan,  and  in  a style 
•eater  magnificence  than  before  the 
agration.  The  Emperor,  besides 
>ther  bounties,  consigned  the  sum 
00,000  roubles  for  the  erection 
i hospital  close  to  the  University, 
;he  purposes  of  a clinical  school, 
rein,  at  present,  at  his  charge,  are 
medical  students,  besides  others 
nded  for  the  Academy  of  Chirur- 
r.  The  new  cabinet  of  natural  his- 
r is  progressively  augmenting,  un- 
the  assiduous  direction  of  Professor 
:her.  During  the  two  last  years, 
collection  had  acquired  a number 
ninerals,  conchites,  and  birds,  with 
rich  herbary  of  Dr  Trinius. 
igypt. — The  Pacha  sent  several 
iths  to  Milan  to  study  the  Sciences 
l Arts  of  Europe,  under  the  direc- 
i of  Sig.  Morosi.  These  young 
;yptians  were  charged  with  the  duty 
translating  the  Gazette  of  Milan 
o Arabic.  By  this  means  the  Pacha 
.1  have  the  news  of  Europe,  as  well 
litical  as  literary,  &c.  transmitted  to 
n,  with  all  speed  and  convenience : 
he  would  also  reprint  this  intelli- 
ice  at  Cairo  for  the  information  of 
: Egyptian  people,  there  is  no  say- 
r how  soon  Egypt  might  regain  its 
•mer  eminence  for  letters,  arts,  and 
erai  studies,  as  well  for  commerce, 
jalth,  and  abundance. 

It  appears  by  the  news  from  Egypt, 
the  20th  of  September,  that  the  la- 
>urs  of  the  canal  of  Rosetta  were  pro- 
eding  with  all  imaginable  activity, 
id  it  was  then  calculated,  that  the 
aters  of  the  Nile  might  be  introduced 
to  it,  by  the  middle  of  October.  In 
pper  Egypt,  some  discoveries  have 
Jen  made  of  certain  iron  and  lead 
ines.  Mehemed  Ali  Pacha  has  sent 
number  of  chemists  and  miners,  to 


make  researches  for  the  gold  and  eme- 
rald mines  that  have  been  buried  for 
some  centuries,  and  he  has  promised  a 
very  great  reward  to  any  that  shall  dis- 
cover a coal  mine  in  Upper  Egypt. 

Pompey’s  Pillar. — The  inscrip- 
tion on  the  column  at  Alexandria, 
known  by  this  name,  which  has  long 
baffled  the  endeavours  of  the  learned, 
has  at  length  been  completely  deci- 
phered. It  proves  that  the  column 
was  dedicated  to  Diocletian,  by  Pro- 
sidius,  prefect  of  Egypt.  No  tradition 
informs  us  how  it  gained  its  old  ap- 
pellation. The  following  is  the  true 
reading : — 

TON  TIMIQTATON  AYTOK.PA- 
TOPA  TON  nOAIOTXON  AAE2- 
ANAPEIAC  AIOKAHTIaNON  TON 
ANIKHTON  nOCIAIOC  EriAPXOC 
AirrnTor. 

“ Posidius,  Prefect  of  Egypt  (has 
erected)  the  most  honoured  Emperor, 
the  guardian  deity  of  Alexandria, 
Diocletian  the  Invincible.” 

Letters  from  Canton  report  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  Mr  Morrison’s 
labours,  in  the  printing  of  his  Chinese 
Dictionary.  The  second  part  was  be- 
gun in  April,  1811  ; this  volume  con- 
sists of  a thousand  printed  pages,  in 
4to,  and  contains  above  12,000  Chi- 
nese characters,  the  most  in  use,  with 
numerous  examples.  In  Feb.  1819, 
600  pages,  comprising  near  8000  cha- 
racters, were  completed.  The  printing 
of  all  the  volumes  of  this  important 
work  will  occupy  a space  of  hardly 
less  than  ten  years. 

At  Sydney,  in  New  South  Wales, 
there  are,  at  present,  three  public  jour- 
nals, and  five  other  periodical  publica- 
tions. A second  printing  office  has 
also  been  established  lately  at  Port 
Jackson.  They  now  export  cattle  to 
the  Isle  of  France,  and  the  market  at 
Sydney  is  considered  as  plentiful  in 
the  different  commodities  of  Europe, 
as  well  as  of  India  and  China. 
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LOCAL  IMPROVEMENTS  AND  ESTABLISH- 

MENTS. 


The  Regent’s  Canal,  opened  for 
business  on  the  1st  of  August,  1820, 
commences  at  Paddington,  where  it 
joins  that  branch  of  the  Grand  Junc- 
tion which  is  called  the  Paddington 
Canal,  and  thus  communicates  with  all 
the  navigable  rivers,  &c.  in  England. 
From  this  point  it  proceeds  in  a N.  E. 
direction,  and  passes,  by  means  of  a 
tunnel  of  372  yards,  under  Maida-hill ; 
then  round  the  Regent’s  Park,  through 
Camden-town  (where  it  takes  an  east- 
erly course)  and  Somers’- town,  near 
which  it  enters  a second  tunnel  of  970 
yards,  and  penetrates  Islington-hill, 
burrowing  below  the  bed  of  the  New 
River.  It  emerges  again  near  Brick- 
lane,  and  continues  nearly  in  the  same 
direction  through  the  parishes  of  St 
Leonard,  Shoreditch,  and  St  John’s, 
Hackney,  traversing  in  these  districts 
the  King's-land  and  Hackney-roads, 
and  Cambridge-heath.  Then  entering 
the  parish  of  Bethnal-green,  it  bends 
to  the  south,  passing  through  the 
fields  adjoining  Mile-end  and  Stepney; 
and  crossing  both  the  latter  places,  as 
also  the  Commercial-road,  it  opens  in- 
to a spacious  dock  formed  at  Lime- 
house,  which  completes  the  navigation 
by  a direct  communication  with  the 
Thames.  The  line  of  canal  is  nine 
miles,  running  chiefly  west  to  east, 
over  which  are  thrown  thirty-six  sub- 
stantial brick  bridges  ; and  it  descends 
eighty-six  feet  to  the  river  by  means 
of  twelve  double  locks,  besides  a tide 
lock.  Its  average  breadth  is  forty- 
eight  feet,  and  the  towing-path  is 
twelve  feet,  which  together  occupy 
about  eighty  acres  of  ground  ; inde- 
pendently of  the  dock  of  six  acres  at 
Limehouse,  and  the  City  road  basin. 


The  latter  is  a capital  work,  100  feel 
wide,  1600  feet  long,  and  with  its  com- 
modious wharfs  covers  twenty-fin 
acres.  The  tunnel,  of  more  than  hali 
a mile  in  length,  which  carries  the  ca- 
nal under  a part  of  the  town  of  Isling- 
ton, and  also  beneath  the  New  River, 
is  seventeen  feet  and  a half  in  widti 
and  nineteen  and  a half  in  height.  0: 
the  latter  space,  seven  feet  and  a hah 
are  the  depth  of  the  water,  and  eleven 
feet  and  a half  remain  between  tfie  sur- 
face of  the  canal  and  the  roof  of  the 
tunnel.  It  is  passed,  without  any  aid 
from  towing-lines  or  poles,  in  from 
fifteen  to  seventeen  minutes,  and  is 
well  worth  the  notice  of  those  whose 
laudable  curiosity  and  desire  of  know- 
ledge have  never  been  gratified  by  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  so  strikiog  a 
roof  of  the  powers  with  which  science 
as  invested  the  civil  engineer.  The 
Regent’s  Canal  is  one  of  the  work* 
for  which  the  public  are  indebted  to 
Mr  Nash,  by  whom  it  was  originally 
projected,  and  under  whose  direction 
it  has  been  carried  on — through  a mul- 
titude of  difficulties  which  could  have 
been  surmounted  only  by  great  abili- 
ty, activity,  and  perseverance — to  its 
final  completion.  It  was  begun  ic 
1813,  and  opened  on  the  1st  of  August 
last.  The  expence,  which  amounts  to 
about  600,000/.,  has  been  exceedingly 
swelled  by  the  extravagant  price  at 
which  the  land  required  has  been  obli- 
ged to  be  purchased,  and  by  many  ac- 
tions which  the  company  of  subscri- 
bers were  called  upon  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work  to  defend.  Tbe 
average  charge,  as  an  example,  for 
conveying  manure  by  this  canal,  is 
tenpence  per  ton  ; gravel,  chalk,  lime, 
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3,  and  iron,  about  one  shilling ; 

, lead,  and  copper,  sixpence.  To 
lhabitants,  therefore,  of  Hamp- 
, Kentish  Town,  Highgate, 
lsey,  Tottenham,  Hackney,  & c. 
ilso  of  the  parishes  of  Maryl- 
and Paddington,  this  mode  of 
nunication  with  the  Thames  must 
e highly  beneficial. 
eiv  Improvements  east  of  Carlton - 
se. — All  the  arrangements  are  at 
formed  for  the  architectural  im- 
rements  east  of  Pall-Mall ; and  in 
spring  the  workmen  will  begin 
ing  down  the  old  buildings,  corn- 
icing with  Waterloo  House.'  The 
er  premises  to  Suffolk  street,  inclu- 
g the  west  side  of  that  street  to 
tie  Suffolk  street,  and  the  south 
2 of  the  latter,  are  also  to  be  remo- 
. ; and  a few  of  the  houses  in  Hay- 
irket,'<  opposite  the  Opera-house, 
to  be  re-built ; Cockspur  street, 
m the  east  side  of  Suffolk  street  to 
hitcomb  street,  is  to  be  widened  by 
? reduction  of  the  frontage  of  the 
uses  No.  1, 2,  3, 4,  5,  and  6.  Whit- 
mb  street  will  be  no  longer  a tho- 
jghfare  ; a high  brick  wail  is  to  be 
?cted  nearly  opposite  the  Mews-gate, 
le  outlet  for  carriages  will  be  from 
itt\e  Suffolk  street. 

The  interesting  ceremony  of  laying 
e foundation  stone  of  a literary  and 
ailosophical  institution  at  Bristol, 
tely  took  place,  which  was  attended 
y numerous  persons  of  the  first  con- 
deration  in  the  city.  The  building 
ill  contain  a spacious  lecture  room, 
ith  a laboratory  adjoining  ; a room 
f noble  dimensions  destined  for  a li- 
rary  ; one  for  an  exhibition  room, 
nother  fora  museum  ; a reading  room 
ar  magazines,  reviews,  pamphlets,  & c. 
V new  line  of  communication  connect- 
ag  the  Gloucester  and  Berkeley  canal 
vith  the  Thames,  and  Severn,  and 
itroudwater  canals,  was  lately  opened. 

A site  has  been  fixed  upon  for  the 
section  of  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum 


at  Cambridge  ; but  the  probable  ex- 
pence of  completing  it,  requiring  a 
sum  little  short  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds  more  than  the  Fitzwilliam 
fund  is  competent  to  defray,  an  appli- 
cation is  to  be  made  to  the  University, 
to  contribute  the  sum  necessary  for  its 
completion. 

Nearly  4000/.  has  been  subscribed 
towards  a new  Observatory  at  Cam- 
bridge. 

The  first  stone  of  a free  National 
School  at  Pancras,  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  and  presi- 
dency of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  was 
laid  on  the  7th  August ; it  i3  to  con- 
tain 400  boys. 

An  iron  bridge,  in  one  span,  was 
lately  opened  over  the  river  Chalmei\ 
at  Springfield,  in  the  great  east  road 
leading  to  Colchester,  Harwich,  &c. 
This  is  the  most  classically  elegant 
iron  bridge  ever  erected  in  this  king- 
dom. It  is  of  a superb  Gothic  order, 
and  is  highly  creditable  to  the  taste 
and  ability  of  Mr  Dodd,  the  engineer, 
in  making  it  a flat  bridge,  similar  to 
his  design  of  the  Waterloo : it  being 
on  the  principle  of  tenacity,  it  has 
room  and  play  for  the  expansion  and 
contraction  of  the  iron,  created  by  the 
change  of  heat  and  cold. 

A handsome  building  at  Newport, 
called  the  Isle  of  Wight  Institution, 
has  just  been  completed,  and  the  Phi- 
losophical Society  of  that  place  have 
removed  thither,  and  have  commenced 
their  winter  course  of  lectures.  Seve- 
ral of  its  enlightened  members  have 
taken  different  districts  of  the  island, 
for  the  purpose  of  more  thoroughly 
investigating  its  geology  and  botany 
during  the  last  summer,  and  some  very 
interesting  papers  are  expected  in  the 
course  of  the  session. 

A most  admirable  institution  is  about 
to  be  established  in  the  county  of  Lan- 
caster for  the  reform  of  discharged 
criminals.  The  design  has  been  taken 
up  with  spirit  by  the  wealth  and  rank 
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of  the  county  $ and  it  is  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  collective  magistracy — the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county  is  pa- 
tron. The  philanthropic  bishop  of  the 
diocese  is  also  active  in  the  formation 
of  the  laudable  undertaking.  The 
purposes  of  the  institution  are  thus  an- 
nounced in  their  prospectus u To 
provide  a temporary  asylum  for  per- 
sons of  both  sexes,  liberated  from  penal 
confinement  in  the  several  jails  and 
houses  of  correction  belonging  to  the 
county  palatine  of  Lancaster  ; to  fur- 
nish tnem  with  the  means  of  religious 
instruction  ; to  habituate  them  to  a 
system  of  moral  and  Christian  restraint; 
to  employ  them  in  various  trades  of 
profitable  labour,  qualifying  them,  du- 
ring their  residence  in  the  refuge,  for 
the  future  exercises  of  some  honest, 
industrious,  and  reputable  calling ; by 
mild  restraints  and  reasonable  motives 
to  reform  the  character  to  the  volunw 
tary  exercise  of  self-government,  and 
to  habits  of  practical  virtue  ; and 
when,  at  length,  such  progress  in 
amendment  is  made  as  to  justify  a re- 
admission to  the  free  intercourse  of 
society,  then  to  furnish  recommenda- 
tions, ( which,  it  is  hoped,  the  merci- 
ful part  of  mankind  may  receive)  or  to 
secure  for  them,  by  other  means,  such 
situations  in  life  as  may  be  suited  to 
their  condition  and  acquirements.” 

A new  market  is  about  to  be  erect- 
ed at  Liverpool,  which  will  be  the 
completest  thing  of  the  kind  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  to  be  covered  all  over,  and 
will  be  in  length  five  hundred  feet,  and 


in  breadth  three  hundred  feet, 
handsome  elevation  in  front.  The  & 
ti mated  expence  of  this  work  assth 
30,000/. 

The  counties  of  Cumberland  ini 
Westmoreland  are  now  joined  by  \ 
handsome  new  cast-iron  bridge,  etefi. 
ed  at  the  expence  of  the  Earl  of  Le& 
dale. 

Two  new  churches  are  abont  to  be 
erected  at  Wakefield  ; and  the  km- 
dation  of  a new  church  was  on  the  jli 
of  June  laid  at  Harwich. 

On  the  27th  October  the  fbosdz- 
tion  stone  of  the  Jail,  for  the  rets/ 
burgh  of  Jedburgh,  and  Rridewdi  far 
the  county  of  Roxburgh,  vra**  bid  m 
the  Castle-hill  of  Jedburgh,  with  grot 
solemnity,  by  William  Hope.  Esq. 
Hope  House,  Provost  of  the  Bnr?k 
and  Acting-Master  of  the  Lodge  ef 
St  John  of  Jedburgh,  assisted  by  the 
Master  of  St  Andrew's  Lodge*  ife? 
Brethren  of  both  Lodges,  and  by 
merous  and  highly  respectable  depu- 
tations from  Lodges  of  the  distnc*.. 
with  the  Committee  of  Commis sknc” 
of  Supply  for  building  the  jail,  and  t ht 
Magistrates  of  Jedburgh. 

The  Edinburgh  College  Moares 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  calla- 
ble and  splendid  in  Europe.  The  clas- 
sical zoological  cabinet  of  Dufresai  of 
Paris,  has  been  purchased  by  the  Col- 
lege. The  sale  of  Bullock's  Musee?, 
London,  was  attended  by  a gentleror 
on  the  part  of  the  University,  and  be 
is  understood  to  have  made  purchase* 
to  a considerable  amount. 
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VI.— LISTS. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS,  for  1820. 


AGRICULTURE. 

An  Essay  on  the  Uses  of  Salt  for  Agri- 
ll rural  Purposes,  with  instructions  for 
s employment  as  a Manure,  and  in  the 
ceiling  of  Cattle,  &c.  By  Cuthbert 
William  Johnson. 

An  Essay  on  the  Management  of  Hed- 
es  and  Hedge-row  Timber.  By  F. 
llackie.  2s. 

On  the  Economy  of  Farm-yard  Ma- 
mre,  and  other  Rural  Subjects.  By  F. 
llackie.  2s. 

The  Fanner  and  Land-Steward’s  As- 
istant.  By  John  Mather.  10s.  6d.  bds. 

A New  System  of  Cultivation.  By  Mr 
leatson.  8vo.  9s.  boards. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  Pro- 
gressive Depreciation  of  Agricultural  La- 
>our  in  Modern  Times,  with  Suggestions 
or  its  Remedy.  By  J.  Barton.  8vo.  4s. 

The  Farmer  s Magazine,  Nos.LXXXI, 
LXXXII,  and  LXXXIII.  3s.  each. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  See 
and  Cathedral  Church  of  Litchfield ; il- 
lustrated by  a series  of  sixteen  Engra- 
vings of  Views,  Elevations,  Plans,  and 
Architectural  Details  of  the  Architecture 
of  that  Church ; with  Biographical  Anec- 
dotes of  the  Bishops  of  Litchfield  and 
Coventry.  By  John  Britton,  F.  S.  A. 
ll.  18s.  medium  4to,  31. 3s.  imperial  4to, 
(il.  6s.  royal  folio. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the 
Parish  of  Stoke-Newington,  Middlesex  ; 
containing  an  Account  of  the  Prebendal 
Manor,  the  Church,  Charities,  Schools, 

VOL.  XII. 


&c.,  illustrated  with  maps  and  engra- 
vings. By  William  Robinson.  8vo. 

Rome,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  con- 
taining a Complete  Account  of  the  Ruins 
of  the  Ancient  Citv,  the  Remains  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  the  Monuments  of  Mo- 
dern Times;  with  Remarks  on  the  Fine 
Arts,  on  the  State  of  Society,  and  on  the 
Religious  Ceremonies,  Manners,  and  Cus- 
toms of  the  Modern  Romans ; in  a Series 
of  Letters  written  during  a residence  at 
Rome  in  the  years  1817  and  1818.  3 vols. 
post  8vo,  with  engravings. 

An  Historical  and  Authentic  Account 
of  the  Ancient  and  Noble  Family  of 
Keith,  Earl  Mareschal  of  Scotland,  from 
their  origin  in  Germany,  down  to  1778  ; 
also  a Full  and  Circumstantial  Account 
of  the  Attainted  Scottish  Noblemen  who 
lost  their  titles  in  1715  and  1745,  for  their 
adherence  to  the  Stuarts.  By  P.  Buchan, 
author  of  Annals  of  Peterhead,  &c.  12mo. 
3s.  boards. 

Miscellanea  Scottica,  Collection  of 
Tracts  relating  to  the  History,  Antiqui- 
ties, and  Literature  of  Scotland.  4 vols. 
12mo.  ll.  4s.  boards.  A few  large  paper 
copies  are  thrown  off  on  royal  12mo, 
2l.  8s.  boards. 

Buchanan’s  (of  Auchmar,)  Account  of 
Ancient  Scottish  Surnames,  with  a His- 
tory of  the  Buchanans.  A new  edition,  in 
8vo.  with  additions,  and  frontispiece,  by 
Stewart.  10s.  6d.  Only  200  copies  print- 
ed, to  be  sold  separately. 

The  Bruce  and  Wallace,  published 
from  two  Ancient  Manuscripts  preserved 
in  the  Library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advo- 
cates ; with  Notes,  Biographical  Sketch- 
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es,  and  a Glossary.  By  John  Jameson, 
D.D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh, of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland,  and  of  the  American  Antiqua- 
rian Society.  Elegantly  printed  by  Bal- 
lantyne.  2 vols.  4to.  6l.  (is.  boards  (only 
250  copies  printed.) 

Picturesque  Views  of  the  celebrated 
Antiquities  of  Pola  in  Istria.  By  Thomas 
Allason.  Royal  folio,  31.  15s.,  proofs  on 
French  paper,  51.  10s.,  India  proofs, 
6l.  15s. 

The  Cathedral  Antiquities  of  England, 
or  an  Historical,  Architectural,  and  Gra- 

Shical  Illustration  of  the  English  Cathe- 
ral  Churches.  By  John  Britton.  12s. 
per  No.  med.  4to,  and  ll.  imperial  4to. 

No.  IX.  of  the  History  and  Antiquities 
of  the  Abbey  Church  of  St  Peter,  West- 
minster. By  J.  P.  Neale.  Royal  4to. 
16s. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the 
Collegiate  and  Cathedral  Church  of  St 
Patrick,  near  Dublin,  from  its  foundation 
in  1190,  to  the  year  1819.  By  W.  Ma- 
son. 4to.  31.  3s. 

The  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Nor- 
mandy, in  a series  of  100  Etchings,  re- 
presenting exterior  and  interior  Views, 
Elevations,  and  Details  of  the  most  cele- 
brated and  most  curious  remains  of  Anti- 
quity in  that  country.  By  John  Sell  Cot- 
man.  Part  II.  31.  3s. 

The  Heraldic  Origin  of  Gothic  Archi- 
tecture, in  answer  to  all  foregoing  Sys- 
tems. By  Royley  Lascelles.  Royal  8vo. 
78. 

ARITHMETIC.- 

An  Introduction  to  Arithmetic,  in 
which  the  Primary  Rules  are  intersper- 
sed with  a variety  of  Biographical,  His- 
torical, and  Miscellaneous  Information  ; 
revised  and  enlarged.  Bv  R.  Chambers. 
2s. 

Leslie’s  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic.  Se- 
cond edition,  improved  and  enlarged. 
8vo.  9s. 

Y oung  Lady’s  Guide  to  Practical  Arith- 
metic and  Book-keeping,  on  a new  and 
improved  plan.  By  C.  Morrison.  12mo, 
neatly  half-bound.  3s.  6d. 

The  Algebraist’s  Assistant ; being  a 
Compendium  of  Algebra,  upon  the  plan 
of  Walkingham's  Tutor’s  Assistant.  By 
James  Harris.  12mo.  4«. 


An  Introduction  to  the  Four  F:s 
Rules  of  Arithmetic.  4s. 

Tables  of  Discount.  By  Mr  Ira 

11.  Is. 

ASTROXOMY. 

An  Analytical  Calculation  of  the  Su 
Eclipse  of  the  7 th  of  September,  l£l 
By  D.  M'Grigger.  8vo.  3s. 

A Guide  to  the  Stars,  being  aa  ai 
Method  of  knowing  the  Relative  Pau 
of  all  the  Principal  Fixed  Stars.  ] 
Henry  Brooke.  4 to.  15s.  boank 

Description  of  Instruments  desipi 
for  Improving  and  Extending  Metecrj 
gical  Observations.  By  John  Leslie.  Li 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  ii  3 
University  of  Edinburgh.  Svo.  2s. 

Eight  Familiar  Lectures  on  Atom 
ray,  intended  as  an  Introduction  to  u 
Science.  By  William  Phillips,  F-Li 
Second  edition,  corrected.  12ma  fa 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Clarke's  Bibliotheca  Legmn ; or  Caa 
plete  Catalogue  of  the  Common  and  Sas 
Law  Books  of  the  United  Kingdom.  i 

W.  Baynes  and  Son’s  General  Csa 
logue  of  a very  extensive  ColkcticL 
Second-hand  Books  for  1821.  3s.  fcL 

Catalogue  of  Books,  Dried  Plants,  Sb?3 
and  Natural  Curiosities,  the  property 
the  late  William  Wright,  M-D.  » I 
sold  by  auction. 

A General  Catalogue  of  New  nd 
cond-band  Books.  By  J.  Dowfiq 
3s.  6d. 

The  First,  Second,  Third,  and  Fowl 
Parts  of  a General  Catalogue  of  OW  Bd 
for  the  year  1820,  to  be  sold  at  the  iS: 
ed  prices.  By  Longman,  Hurst,  aci  C 
8vo.  2s.  6d.  each. 

A Catalogue  of  Old  Books,  coirpr*  : 
various  classes  of  Literature  in  the  Fa 
lish,  Greek,  Latin,  Dutch,  Genius,  h 
lian,  Spanish,  French,  and  Russian  Lsi 
guages.  By  J.  Hcarne.  2s. 

A Catalogue  of  Books,  Andeat  e 
Modern,  now  selling  at  the  prices  «fea 
to  each  article.  By  John  and  fej 
Todd,  Stonegate,  York.  2s. 

Boosey  and  Son’s  Catalogue  of  Boou 
in  various  Languages,  Ancient  and  3K 
dem,  for  1820.  2s.  6d. 

Baldwin  and  Co.’s  Catalogue  of  M* 
cellaneous  New  and  Second-hand  B»~i 
la.  6d. 
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Catalogue  of  a Miscellaneous  Collcc- 
of  Books,  New  and  Second-hand, 
ng  by  J.  Biggs*  2s. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Portraits 
esenting  distinguished  Persons  in  the 
x>ry  and  Literature  of  the  United 
gdom.  4to.  2s. 

Catalogue  of  Engraved  Copperplates, 
he  most  esteemed  Artists,  with  an  In- 
of  the  Subjects ; forming  part  of  the 
k of  Hurst,  Robinson,  and  Co.  2s. 

. General  Index  of  the  first  Forty 
nbers  of  the  Classical  and  Biblicid 
rnal.  (is. 

atalogue  of  Books  for  1820,  by  Payne 
Foss.  2s.  Gd. 

.ichard  Bayncs’s  Catalogue  of  an  ex- 
ive  Collection  of  Ancient  and  Modern 
ks  for  1 820.  8vo.  3s. 

. Catalogue  (Part  First)  of  a small 
ection  of  Rare  and  Curious  Books ; 
fly  in  Morocco,  Russia,  and  elegant 
dings  ; lately  purchased,  and  now  sell- 
at  the  prices  affixed  to  each  article, 
William  Clarke,  New  Bond  Street. 

. Catalogue  of  Books  in  Anatomy, 
licine,  Surgery,  Midwifery,  Chemist- 
Botany,  &c.  &c.  &c.  which,  with 
ks  in  every  other  department  of  Lite- 
re,  are  on  sale  at  John  Anderson’s 
lical  Library,  40,  West  Smithfield. 
3d. 

imeo's  Catalogue  for  1820  ; consisting 
illuminated  Books,  Prints,  and  Bor- 
is, Manuscripts,  Guillims’  Heraldry, 
is,  Colours,  Rademaper's  Views,  Por- 
ts of  Kings  of  Scotland  and  Denmark, 
2s.  (id. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

'he  Life  of  James  the  Second,  King 
England,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  J.  S. 
rk.  2 vols.  4to.  6l.  fis. 
ketch  of  the  Life,  Character,  and 
itings  of  Madame  de  Stael.  By  Ma- 
le Necker.  With  a portrait.  8vo.  12s. 
.nastasius,  or  Memoirs  of  a Greek  ; 
tten  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
?•  3 vols.  crown  8vo.  ll.  11s.  (id. 

he  Life  of  the  late  Principal  Hill,  of 
Vndrews.  By  George  Cook,  D.D.  F. 
•E.  1 vol.  8vo.,  with  portrait.  10s.  (id. 
rds. 

lemoirs  of  the  late  Rev.  James  Scott, 
of  the  Ministers  of  Perth,  containing 
tracts  from  his  Diary.  By  the  Rev.  * 


W.  A.  Thomson,  one.  of  the  ministers  of 
that  city. 

The  Annual  Biography  and  Obituary 
for  1820,  with  silhouette  portraits.  15s. 

Memoirs  of  Mr  John  Tobin.  By  Miss 
Benger.  8vo.  12s. 

County  Biography,  or  the  Lives  of 
Remarkable  Characters,  born  br  long  re- 
sident in  the  Counties  of  Norfolk,  Es- 
sex, and  Suffolk  ; embellished  with  por- 
traits. Royal  18mo,  2s.  Gd.  or  demy  8vo. 
4s. 

Anecdotes  of  Books  and  Men.  By  the 
Rev.  James  Spence.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  Gd. 

The  Percy  Anecdotes.  By  Sliolto  and 
Reubui  Percy,  Parts  I.  to  IV.  18mo. 
2s.  Gd.  each. 

British  Genius  Exemplified  in  the 
Lives  of  Men,  who,  by  their  Industry, 
or  by  Scientific  Inventions,  &c.  have  rai- 
sed themselves  to  opulence  and  distinc- 
tion ; including  the  Lives  of  some  Dis- 
tinguished Foreigners.  By  Cecil  Hors- 
ley. 

The  Life  of  John  Sebastian  Bach,  with 
a Critical  View  of  his  Compositions  and 
Musical  Examples;  translated  from  the 
German  of  the  celebrated  Dr  Forkel. 

The  Huntingdon  Peerage.  By  Henry 
Nugent  Bell.  4to. 

Vols.  V.  and  VI.  of  the  Franklin  Me- 
moirs. By  William  Temple  Franklin, 
ll.  fcs. 

Ilistoricall  Account  of  the  Originc  and 
Succession  of  the  Family  of  Innes,  col- 
lected from  Authentick  Writs  in  the 
Charter-Chest  of  the  samen,  from  an  ori- 
ginal Manuscript  in  the  possession  of  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  lloxburghe.  In  4to. 
ll.  Is. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Writings,  and  Re- 
ligious Connexions  of  John  Owen,  D.D., 
Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford,  and  Dean  of 
Christ  Church,  during  the  Common- 
wealth. By  William  Orrae,  Minister  of 
the  Gospel  m Perth.  8vo.  12s.  bds. 

The  I dfe  and  Adventures  of  An  tar,  a 
celebrated  Bedowen  Chief,  Warrior,  and 
Poet,  who  flourished  a few  years  prior  to 
the  Mahoramedan  era,  now  first  transla- 
ted from  the  original  Arabic.  By  Terrick 
Hamilto »,  Esq.  Oriental  Secretary  to  the 
Biitish  Embassy  at  Constantinople.  4 
vols.  8vo.  ll.  lGs. 

Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  S.  J.  Mills,  late 
Missionary  to  the  South  Western  Section 
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of  the  United  States,  and  Agent  to  the 
Colonization  Society  deputed  to  explore 
the  coast  of  Africa.  By  G.  Spring,  D.D. 
12mo.  4s. 

The  Life  of  Fenelon,  with  other  Bio- 
graphical and  Historical  Tracts.  By  C. 
Butler,  Esq.  8vo.  10s.  Cd. 

Memoir  of  Mrs  Joanna  Turner.  12mo. 
4s. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
Luis  de  Camoens.  By  T.  Adamson, 
F.S.A.  2 vols.  8 vo.  ll.  4s. 

Georgiana ; or,  Anecdotes  of  King 
George  III.,  with  a Selection  of  Poetical 
Effusions  on  his  Character,  and  on  that 
of  the  Duke  of  Kent.  By  J.  Cobbin. 
2s.  Cd. 

Memoirs  of  the  late  R.  L.  Edgeworth, 
with  Portraits  and  Plates.  2 vols.  8vo. 
11.  10s. 

The  Life  of  John  Wesley,  and  the 
Rise  and  Progress  of  Methodism.  By  It. 
Southey.  2 vols.  8vo.  ll.  8s. 

Relics  of  Royalty ; or  Anecdotes  of 
George  the  Third.  By  Jos.  Taylor.  5s. 

No.  I.  Portraits  of  Eminent  Foreign 
Composers,  accompanied  with  Biographi- 
cal Notices.  7s. 

Biographia  Curiosa ; or  Memoirs  of 
Remarkable  Characters  of  the  Reign  of 
George  the  Third.  Nos.  I.  and  II.  2s  Cd. 
each. 

Life  of  President  West.  By  John  Galt. 
8vo.  14s.  boards— Part  II.  separate.  7s. 
boards. 

Memoirs  of  Grenville  Sharpe.  By  Prince 
Hoare. 

The  Authentic  Life  of  Augustus  Von 
Kotzebue,  from  the  German.  7s. 

Impartial  Memoirs  of  the  Public  and 
Private  Life  of  her  Majesty  Queen  Caro- 
line, from  her  earliest  Infancy.  By  J. 
Nightingale.  Part  I.  2s.  6d. 

Tlie  Life  of  Queen  Anne  Bullen,  with 
Notes,  forming  No.  VII.  of  Smeeton’s 
Tracts.  5s.  Cd. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Andrew  Hofer, 
containing  an  Account  of  the  Transac- 
tions in  the  Tyrol,  during  the  year  1809, 
taken  from  the  German.  By  Charles 
Henry  Hall.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  boards. 

Biographical  Illustrations  of  Worces- 
ter. By  John  Chalmers,  Esq.  8vo.  15s. 
boards. 


botaxy. 

Rosarum  Monographia ; or  a Bsese 
History  of  Roses.  By  John  Lbfr 
Esq.  F.L.S.  16s.  plain — ll.  Is.  etije 

Hortus  Suhurbanus  Londhkasi'  « 
Catalogue  of  Plants  cultivated  s t 
neighbourhood  of  London.  By  H.  >*= 
F.L.S.  18s.  boards- 

The  Botanist’s  Companion ; cr  c I 
troduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  Prara 
Botany,  and  the  uses  of  Plants,  in 
12mo.  12s. 

The  British  Botanist,  16  plates.  Is 
7 s.  6d. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Knowlec^ 
Funguses.  12mo,  with  coloured  oe 
vings.  2s. 

Botanical  Dictionary ; or  Can* 
Herbal.  2 vols.  4to,  plates. 

CHEMISTRY. 

A Treatise  on  Heat,  Flame,  ad  C« 
bustion.  By  T.  H.  Pasley.  Svo.  &.< 

Elements  of  Chemistry,  with  its  c? 
cation  to  explain  the  Phenomena  of  > 
ture,  and  the  Processes  of  Arts  and  l1 
nufactures.  By  James  Miller,  MX1-  h 
low  of  the  College  of  Physicians.  « 
Lecturer  on  Natural  History  and  G 
mistry.  Svo.  12s.  boards. 

A Catechism  of  Chemistry,  adap^i 
those  commencing  the  study  of  a 
Science,  closely  printed  in  leaao.  ib1 
Wood-cuts  illustrative  of  Apparatus  fl 
Experiments.  12mo.  2s.  6d-  boards. 

CHROXOLOGY. 

The  Chronology  of  the  last  Fifty  Va 
containing  accurate  Details  of  aEEwn 
Occurrences,  and  Incidents  of  goe 
Interest,  which  have  taken  place  bet* 
the  years  1770  and  1820.  Royal  Is 
14s.  hoards. 

A Key  to  the  Chronology  of  the  Hi 
dus  ; being  an  Attempt  to  fatilia:: 
progress  of  Christianity  in  Hinder 
vols.  Svo.  18s. 

A Chronological  Chart,  shewirean 
View  the  Contemporary  Sovmi^ 
Europe.  Plain,  5s.,  coloured,  7s. 

Chronology  of  Public  Events  and  1 
markable  Occurrences  within  the  js 
Years.  15s. 

Chronological  Tables  of  Umversa 
tory,  brought  dow  n to  the  end  of  l he*! 
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3-eorge  III.  By  Major  James  Bell. 
aJL  folio,  ll.  10s.  half-bound. 

% 

CLASSICS. 

ucian  of  Samosata,  from  the  Greek  ; 
l the  Comments  and  Illustrations  of 
land,  and  others.  By  Wm.  Tooke, 
. S.  2 vols.  4to.  51.  5s.  hoards, 
myntas,  a Tale  of  the  Woods,  from 
I talian  of  Torquato  Tasso.  By  Leigh 
it.  Foolscap  8vo.  7s.  Gd.  boards, 
'lie  Classical  Journal,  No.  XL.;  com- 
ing a great  variety  of  Classical,  Bibli- 
aml  Oriental  Literature.  6s. 

"lie  Delphin  and  Variorum  Classics, 
i.  XVII.  and  XVIII.  (Tacitus)  ll.  Is. 
capula  Lexicon,  Gr.  Lat.  cum  Indici- 
Graec.  et  Lat.  consilio  et  cura  J.  Bai- 
; Opera  et  Studio  J.  It.  Major,  A.  B. 
turn  4 to.  5l.  5s 

t.  Porsoni  None  Aristophanem,  qui- 
i Plutum  Comcediam,  partim  ex  ejus- 
i recensione,  partem  e Manuscripts 
sndatem  et  variis  Lectionibus  instruc- 
\ prtemisit  et  Collationum  Appendicem 
jecit  P.  P.  Dobree.  21.  2s.  imp.  Svo. 
Is.  med.  8 vo. 

Terence’s  Andrian  ; a Comedy,  in  Five 
ts,  translated  into  English  prose,  with 
<tes.  By  W.K.  Goodluck,  jun.  12mo.  7s. 
A Translation  of  the  Works  of  Virgil, 
*tly  original,  and  partly  altered  from 
yden  and  Pitt.  By  T.  King.  2 vols. 
o.  21.  2s. 

The  Classical  Journal,  No.  XLI.  6s. 
The  Comedies  of  Aristophanes,  trans- 
ed  by  T.  Mitchell.  15s. 

Juvenal  et  Persius,  containing  Ruper- 
s and  Konig’s  Text,  with  Delphin 
Dtes,  without  the  Ordo.  8s.  bound. 
Exercises  for  Greek  Verse,  consisting 
extremely  literal  Translations  from  the 
ithologia,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  Edmund 
tuire.  7s.  boards. 

Aristarchus  Anti  Bloomfieldianus ; or 
Reply  to  the  Notice  of  the  New  Greek 
iiesaurus,  inserted  in  the  44th  Number 
the  Quarterly  Review.  By  E.  H.  Bar- 
r ; to  which  are  added,  the  Jena  Re- 
ews  of  Mr  Bloomfield’s  Edition  of  Cal- 
nachus  and  iEschyli  Persje,  translated 
oni  the  German.  Svo.  4s.  6d. 
Translations  of  Ilomer’s  Iliad.  By 
William  Cowper.  6s.  boards. 

Canuina  Homerica, Iliad  and  Odyssca. 
y Knight.  4to.  - ll.  6s.  boards. 


Sophocles  Opera  quae  supersunt  Omnia, 
cum  Annotatione  integra  R.  F.  P.  Brunc- 
kii  et  Godof.  3 vols.  Svo.  ll.  11s.  6d. 

The  Iliad  of  Homer,  translated  into 
English  prose,  as  literally  as  the  different 
Idioms  of  the  Greek  and  English  lan- 
guages will  allow' ; with  Explanatory 
Notes.  By  a Graduate  of  the  University 
of  Oxford.  2 vols.  Svo.  11.  4s.  boards. 

Prosodia  Gra?ca,  sive  Mctororum  Grae- 
corum Exposita.  By  George  Dunbar, 
F.R.S.E.  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  Third  edit.  Svo. 
5s. 

Dr  Nelson’s  edition  of  Moore’s  Greek 
Grammar,  greatly  enlarged,  wherein  is 
given  a short  view  of  the  irregularly  form- 
ed Verbs,  indeclinable  Parts  of  Speech, 
peculiar  Rules  of  Syntax,  Prosody,  Ac- 
cents, and  Dialects,  in  Latin,  and  very 
copious  Notes  throughout  the  work,  in 
English.  Svo.  5s.  6d.  bound. 

DRAMA. 

The  Persian  Heroine ; or  Downfall  of 
Tyranny.  By  Bonnell  Thornton,  Esq. 
2s. 

Exchange  no  Robbery.  3s.  6d. 

Prometheus  Unbound,  a Lyrical  Dra- 
ma, in  four  acts,  with  other  Poems.  By 
Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  Svo.  9s. 

A Critical  Examination  of  the  respec- 
tive Performances  of  Mr  Kean  and  Mr 
Macready,  in  the  historical  Play  of  King 
Richard  III.  2s. 

A Short  Reign  and  a Merry  One ; a 
Farce,  in  two  acts.  By  John  Poole.  2s. 

Dramas,  adapted  for  Representation  by 
Juvenile  Persons.  By  II.  Howard.  Is.  6cL 

An  Essay  on  the  Dramatic  Character 
of  Sir  John  Falstaff.  By  Maurice  Mor- 
gann.  Svo.  8s.  6d. 

Moscow,  a ’Tragedy,  founded  on  re- 
cent Historical  Facts.  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

Lectures  on  the  Dramatic  Literature 
of  the  Age  of  Elizabeth.  By  William 
Ilazlitt.  Svo.  12s. 

The  Antiquary,  in  three  acts.  By  Da- 
niel Terry.  3s. 

The  Cenci,  a Tragedy  in  five  acts.  By 
Percy  B.  Shelly.  Svo.  4s.  6d. 

Dramatic  Scenes.  By  J.  Cornwall. 
12mo.  7s. 

The  Fall  of  Jerusalem,  a Dramatic 
Poem,  by  II.  H.  Milman,  M.  A.  author 
of  Fazio.  8 vo. 
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Ivanhoe.  By  Mr  Beazlcy.  8vo. 

Too  I .ate  for  Dinner,  a Farce.  2s.  6d. 

Catlierinc  de  Medicis,  a Tragedy,  in 
five  Acts. 

Gonzalo,  the  Traitor,  a Tragedy.  By 
Thomas  Roscoe.  2s.  6d. 

El  Teatro  Espanol.  No.  XYrI.  4s. 

New  Sacred  Dramas,  for  Young  Per- 
sons. 8vo.  7s.  (»d.  boards. 

Ricciarda,  Tragedia,  di  Ugo  Foscolo. 
8 vo.  7s.  (id. 

Virginius  ; a Tragedy.  By  James  She- 
ridan Knowles,  Esq.  3s.  (id. 

An  Analysis  of  tne  Tragedy  of  Faust, 
in  illustration  of  the  Outlines,  and  print- 
ed uniform  with  them.  (is. — large  paper 
8s. 

Dion,  a Tragedy  ; and  the  Naturalist, 
a Comedy.  By  G.  A.  Rhodes,  M.D. 
2s.  6d. 

Aguiihar,  a Tragedy.  By  II.  M. 
Tweddell.  8vo.  4 s. 

Sappho,  a Tragedy.  By  E.  Grillpar- 
zer ; translated  from  the  German,  and 
adapted  to  the  English  Stage.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Edda ; or  the  Hermit  of  YVarkworth, 
a Melo-Drama.  By  Edw.  Ball.  2s. 

A Dramatic  Synopsis,  containing  an 
Essay  on  the  Political  and  Moral  Use  of 
Theatres.  5s. 

education. 

Les  Jeunes  Femmes.  Par  J.  N.  Bou- 
illy,  with  sixteen  engravings.  2 vols. 
12mo.  16s.  Vellum  paper,  ll.  12s. 

A Visit  to  the  Manor-house,  or  the 
Twelve  Days  at  Christmas;  with  Hints 
for  Improvement.  By  Mrs  Taylor.  12mo. 
4s. 

The  Eskdale  Herd-Boy.  By  Mrs  Black- 
ford. 12mo.  5s. 

The  History  of  Britannicus  and  his  Sis- 
ter  Octavia.  By  Miss  Sandham.  6s. 

A Grammar  of  the  German  Language, 
on  a new  plan,  illustrated  by  Tables  and 
Examples.  By  Ernest  Jebring.  8vo. 
7s.  6d.  bds. 

Considerations  on  tJic  System  of  Paro- 
chial Schools  in  Scotland,  and  on  the  ad- 
vantage of  establishing  them  in  large 
Towns.  By  Thomas  Chalmers,  I).D. 
Minister  of  St  John's  Church,  Glasgow. 
6d. 

The  Art  of  Instructing  the  Infant  Deaf 
and  Dumb.  By  J.  P.  Arrowsmitb  ; illus- 


trated with  plates  drawn  and  eugnwi 
by  the  author’s  brother,  an  artist  bat 
deaf  and  dumb.  8vo-  10s-  <Td. 

Grammatical  Studies  on  the  Latin,  at 
English  languages  ; arranged  by  Jana 
Boss.  18mo.  3s.  6d. 

A Dictionary  of  the  Peculiarities  of  tht 
Italian  Language.  By  31-  Santsgurm 
6d. 

Report  upon  the  Establishment  of  'jL 
de  Fcllenberg.  By  J.  AttersolL  .Is. 

A Syllabic  Guide  to  the  true  Pratrir 
eiation  of  the  French  Language-  By  xhi 
Rev.  John  Till.  2s. 

An  Introduction  to  the  F reneb  Tonga?* 
precisely  on  the  plan  of  the  Eton  Lazs 
Grammar.  By  W.  S.  Kenny- 

Natioual  Reader.  By  the  Her.  X. 
Clarke.  12mo.  3s. 

The  Governors,  or  Little  JFcmale  Aca- 
demy. By  Mrs  Sherwood.  12mc.  as. 

A Complete  Treatise  on  the  Preset: 
and  Past  Participles  of  the  F rench  Lan- 
guage. By  M.  Maillard.  12mo-  3s.  6d 

Fables  for  Children.  By  JatuStf, 
thor  of  Rolando's  Travels.  Plates.  3»- 

Stephen's  Greek  Thesaurus,  No.  IX. 

The  Delphin  and  Variorum  Classics ; 
Nos.  XI.  and  XII.,  containing  the  Con- 
clusion ofCaNsar,  and  the  CommeiicTiBat 
of  Juvenal,  byo.  ll.  Is.  small,  and  2i£s. 
large  paper. 

Cornelius  Nepos,  with  English  Note*, 
and  Historical  and  Geographical  Ques- 
tions for  Schools.  By  the  Rev.  C-  Brad- 
ley. 3s.  Cd. 

Crcsar’s  Commentaries  from  Obertnfi 
Text,  with  all  the  Delphin  Notes,  bet 
without  the  Interpretation.  Plates.  Sn?. 
'10s.  6d. 

A Greek  and  English  Lexicon.  By  M. 
Bass.  1 8mo.  4s. 

A Greek  Selection.  By  W.  Hodge.  8ta. 
10s  6d. 

The  Nature  and  Genius  of  the  Gtt- 


tlian  is  to  be  found  in  any  Grammar  ts- 
tant,  and  elucidated  by  Quotations  free: 
the  best  authors.-  By  D.  Boikau.  la 
one  thick  volume.  12s.  boards. 

Le  Pronunciation  Angloise  rcndue  fa- 
cile. Par  Analogic.  12mo.  4s.  6d. 

Nouveau  Recueil  de  Contes  et  Anec- 
dotes Franeoise  Italien.  12mo.  to. 
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O^hefs  d'GEuvre  of  French  Literature, 
resisting  of  Extracts  from  the  Classic 
r€?nch  Writers,  in  prose  and  verse.  2 
►Is.  8vo.  128.  each. 

n?he  Mercantile  Letter-Writer ; or 
ommercial  Correspondent,  containing  a 
^ries  of  Letters  on  Business,  compre- 
jniling  almost  every  subject  which  oc- 
rirs  in  the  Counting-house,  for  the  use 
r Commercial  Schools.  By  James  Mor- 
son,  accountant.  12mo. 

JLstter  from  a Mother  to  her  Baugh- 
jt*  at  or  going  to  School,  pointing  out  the 
duties  towards  her  Maker,  her  Gover- 
ees,  her  Schoolfellows,  and  herself.  By 
Its  J.  A.  Sargant.  18mo.  3s. 

Extracts  on  Education,  from  the  most 
opular  Writers.  2 vols.  18ino.  7s.  6d. 

> oards. 

An  Italian  and  English  Grammar, 
rom  Virgini’s  Italian  and  French  Gram- 
tiar.  By  M.  Gincheny.  12mo.  5s.  6d. 
►oards. 

A Key  to  the  above,  and  to  the  Italian 
.rid  French,  by  the  same.  4s. 

Rural  Employments;  or  a Peep  into 
/ illage  Concerns.  By  Mary  Elliott.  2s. 

Davenport  sur  la  Pronunciation  An- 
;loise.  l2mo.  4s.  boards. 

Astronomy.  By  Mitchell.  6s. 

>oards 

A Key  to  Bland’s  Algebraical  Pro- 
3lems.  By  J.  Darby.  8s.  boards. 

Eight  Familiar  Lectures  on  Astronomy, 
with  plates.  By  William  Philips.  6s.  Gd. 

The  Practice  of  Drawing  and  Painting 
Landscape,  from  Nature,  in  water  co- 
lours. By  F.  Nicholson.  4to.  ll.  Is. 
boards. 

Dialogues,  chiefly  intended  to  assist  in 
funning  the  Morals  and  Taste  of  Young 
Persons  in  the  Middle  Banks  of  Life.  By 
the  Kcv.  J.  Bowden.  12mo.  5s.  bds. 

A New  Method  of  Studying  the  French 
Language,  by  the  aid  of  which  it  may  be 
learned  at  Home,  without  a Master,  in 
the  course  of  three  or  four  months.  2 
vols.  12mo.  108.  sewed. 

The  Biographical  Class-Book,  consist- 
ing of  500  Lives,  writh  150  Portraits.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  Goldsmith.  6s.  6d.  bound. 

A System  of  Education  for  the  Infant 
ICing  of  Borne,  and  other  French  Princes 
of  the  Blood.  Drawn  up  by  the  Imp«^ 


rial  Council  of  State,  under  the  personal 
superintendence  of  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leoh.  8vo.  8s.  boards. 

The  Principles  of  Education,  Intellec- 
tual, Moral,  and  Physical.  By  the  Rev. 
Lant  Carpenter.  8vo.  12s. 

Early  Education  ; or  the  Management 
of  Children  considered,  with  a View  to 
their  future  Character.  By  Miss  Apple- 
ton.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  boards. 

Les  Proteges  du  Dix-hnitiemc  Siecle; 
Histoire  Religieuse  en  Morale.  Par  Ala- 
dame  D . 12mo. 

Les  Ogres  du  Seizieme  Siecle  Conte 
des  Fees  Historique.  12mo.  Par  Ma- 
dame D . 

A Practical  Method  of  Teaching  the 
Living  Languages  applied  to  the  French, 
in  which  several  Defects  in  the  old  Sys- 
tem are  pointed  out  and  remedied.  By  C. 
V.  Q.  Marcel.  8vo.  4s.  boards. 

Something  New  from  Aunt  Mary.  By  < 
Mary  Hughes,  with  six  plates.  2s.  half- 
bound. 

Augustus,  or  the  Ambitious  Student ; 
being  a brief  Attempt  to  Illustrate  some 
of  the  various  effects  of  Literature  upon 
the  Mind,  when  deeply  studied.  9s.  bds. 

The  Elements  of  Science  and  Art.  By 
J.  Barclay.  5s. 

The  Elements  of  Polite  Literature  and 
Moral  Philosophy.  5s. 

A Grammatical  Dictionary,  containing 
rules  for  translating  English  into  French, 
with  Examples  and  Explanatory  Notes. 
By  George  Picard.  5s.  hound. 

The  Youth’s  Spelling,  Pronouncing, 
and  Explanatory  Theological  Dictionary 
of  the  New  Testament,  in  which  the  . 
Parts  of  Speech  are  arranged,  and  expla- 
nations given  in  a clear  and  concise  man- 
ner. 12mo.  7s. 

More  Minor  Morals;  or  an  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Winter  Family.  5s.  6d.  bds. 

A Series  of  Latin  Exercises,  selected 
from  the  best  Roman  writers,  and  adapt- 
ed  to  the  Rules  of  Syntax.  By  Nathaniel 
Howard.  12mo.  3s.  6d. 

English  Stories,  Second  Series.  By 
Maria  Hack.  12mo.  7s. 

A Key  to  Howard’s  Latin  Exercises. 
12mo.  2s.  6d. 

A Catechism  of  Mythology.  By  C. 
Irving.  Is. 
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A Catechism  of  Roman  Antiquities. 
By  C.  Irving.  Is. 

A Catechism  of  Grecian  Antiquities. 
By  C.  Irving.  Is. 

A Catechism  of  Jewish  Antiquities. 
By  C.  Irving.  Is. 

A Geographical  Catechism  of  England 
and  Wales.  By  C.  Irving.  Is. 

A Catechism  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion. By  C.  Irving.  Is. 

A French  Grammar.  By  W.  S.  Kenny. 
12mo.  3s.  bds. 

French  Exercises.  By  W.  S.  Kenny. 
12mo.  3s.  bds. 

A Grammatical  Dictionary.  By  G. 
Picard.  2s.  6d. 

The  Young  Lady's  Guide  to  Practical 
Arithmetic  and  Book-keeping,  arranged 
on  a new  and  improved  Plan.  By  C. 
Morrison.  3s.  6d.  half  bound. 

The  New  System  of  Musical  Educa- 
tion, as  announced  and  explained  in  his 
Public  Lectures,  in  reference  to  Teach- 
ing in  Classes,  &c.  By  Joseph  Kemp. 

The  Theory  of  Elocution,  exhibited 
in  connection  with  a New’  and  Philoso- 
phical Account  of  the  Nature  of  Insti- 
tuted Language.  By  B.  H.  Smart.  8vo. 
7s.  bds. 

A Selection  of  Greek  Sentences,  with 
an  Index  and  Lexicon,  in  Greek  and 
English.  By  the  Rev.  G.  N.  Wright. 
12mo.  4s.  bds. 

The  Greek  Primer ; or,  a Praxis  on 
the  various  Terminations  and  Formations 
of  Nouns  and  Verbs,  writh  copious  Lists 
of  Examples,  Greek  and  English.  By 
D.  B.  Hickie.  12mo.  is.  6d.  bds. 

The  Establishments  of  Immanuel  de 
Fillenberg,  at  Hoffwyl,  considered  with 
reference  to  their  Claims  upon  the  At- 
tention of  Men  in  Public  Stations.  By 
the  Count  Ix>uis  de  Villevieille.  2s. 

Select  Fables  ; with  Cuts,  designed 
and  engraved  by  Thomas  and  John  Bew- 
ick, and  others,  previous  to  the  year  1784; 
together  with  a Memoir,  and  a Descrip- 
tive Catalogue  of  the  Works  of  Messrs 
Bewicks.  8vo,  15s.  bds. 

ETHICS. 

A Sketch  of  the  Economy  of  Man.  7s. 

FINE  ARTS. 

London  Churches,  Nos.  X.  XI.  XIL 
which  include  32  Plates,  the  Letter -press. 
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and  Final  Part.  15s.  each  Nnmhs  a 

dia  Proofs,  2l»  2s. 

Illustrations  of  the  Novels  and 
entitled  Wavcrley,  Guy  Maurer-.  * 
Antiquary,  Rob  Roy,  the  Black  Dwj 
Old  Mortality,  the  Heart  of  Mid  l£ 
thian,  the  Bride  of  Lammcmmir.  ntt 
Legend  of  Montrose.  Engraved  is 
Original  Designs  of  William  Ahm.  r 
Heath,  Warren,  Engleheart,  Rociart 
Meyer,  Lizars,  &c.  Duodecimo,  il  k; 
medium,  8vo,  ll.  1 Is.  6d. ; impaula 
21.  12s.  6d. ; colombier  4to,  3L  Ss. 

Portraits  of  the  British  Poets. 
Chaucer  to  Cowper.  Royal  Svo,  I ‘2s.;  4s 
16s. ; proofs  on  India  paper,  4to,  li<k 

Elgin  Marbles.  By  J.  Lawrence. 

An  Extraordinary  Fine  I.Rfpar  gj 
our  late  Venerable  Sovereign.  By..'. 
Agar.  7s.  6d. 

A Progressive  Drawing  Book,  in 
ter  Colours,  of  Select  Rural  Cornua 
nery,  illustrated  in  a Series  of 
from  an  Outline  to  a Finished  Drifts, 
with  a Descriptive  Scale  of  all  dk  Jka 
used  throughout  each  Drawing.  By  i. 
Ilassel.  No.  I.  5s.  each  No. 

A Sketch  Book.  By  Mr  Crayon.  mw, 

Hakewill  and  Turner’s  Views  in  Italy, 
No.  IX.  Royal 4to,  12s.  6d. ; kigfcpapc' 
ISs.  ; India  proof,  ll.  10s. 

The  Architectural  Antiquities  of>’ ci- 
mandy,  in  a Series  of  One  I iundrtd  Do- 
ings ; w’itli  Historical  and  Descripc* 
Notices.  By  T.  S.  Cotman.  Pan  l 
(containing  25  plates)  royal  folio.  Si  A 

Views  in  the  French  Capital  and  ia 
Vicinity.  By  Captain  Batty.  4to.  1& 

Illustrations  of  Ivanlioe,  a Rotaiao- 
By  the  Author  of  Waverley,  Ac. 
graved  by  Charles  Heath,  frocn  Driv- 
ings by  U.  Wes  tall,  R.  A.  Prints? 

1 (is.  ; proofs,  4to,  ll.  5s. 

Italian  Scenery.  By  F.  E.  Batty. 

Gl.  6s. 

Picturesque  Views  of  the  CeWnt® 
Antiquities  of  Pola,  in  Lstria ; consist 
of  fourteen  highly-finished  Engradtf1  j 
from  Drawings,  liy  T.  Allason,  Arduw'* 
Folio,  31.  15s. 

Views  at  Hastings  and  itsV  icinity 
splendid  Drawings.  ByT.M.W.TW*t 
IL  A.  Part  I.  folio,  31. 

The  Practice  of  Drawing  and  Painter 
Landscaj>e  from  N ature  in  W ater 
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tied  in  a 6eries  of  Instructions, 
ed  to  facilitate  the  Progress  of  the 

r , \Tvclu.ding  the  Elements  of  Per- 
2y  Sec.  with  plates.  4to,  ll.  Is.  bds. 
ties’s  Views  in  Cambria.  Part  II. 
Ionia.  Illustrata ; Graphic  and  Ilis- 
ci  n or  ials  of  M onasteries,  Churches, 

s,  in  the  Cities  and  Suburbs  of 
n anti  \Vrestrainster.  By  It.  Wil- 

Elephant  4to,  1521.,  sheets;  ut- 
il. 15s. 

ts  I.  II.  III.  IV.  and  V.  of  Pictu- 
: Illustrations  of  Buenos  Ayres  and 
i Video.  Elephant  4to,  14s.  each, 
ts  I.  II.  III.  IV.  V.  and  VI.  of  a 
•esque  Tour  of  the  English  Lakes, 
rated,  by  four  Coloured  Views,  and 
ges  of  Letter-press.  Demy  4to,  6s. 

; elephant  4 to,  10s.  6d.  each. 

New  Series  of  twenty-one  Plates  to 
rate  Lord  Byron's  Works.  By  Charles 
ti.  4to,  3l.  3s. ; 8vo,  2l.  2s.  ; and 
cap  8 vo,  ll.  10s. 

>.  XVI.  of  the  Annals  of  the  Fine 

. 6s. 

enil worth  Illustrated,  with  Designs 
Vestall.  Part  I.  med.  4to,  10s.  6d., 
ed. 

etch's  Series  of  Outlines  to  Goethe's 
gedy  of  Faust;  engraved  from  the 
finals.  By  Henry  Moses.  Part  I.  con- 
s 12  Plates.  4to,  2s.  (id. ; imperial 
, with  proof  impressions,  10s.  6d. 

I History  of  the  several  Italian  Schools 
Painting,  with  Observatious  on  the 
fcent  State  of  the  Art.  By  J.  T.  James, 
A.  8 vo,  9s.  6d. 

i7iews  of  the  Remains  of  Ancient  Build- 
^ in  Home  and  its  V icinity,  with  Plates, 
autifully  coloured  to  imitate  Drawings. 

. 7s. 

Lectures  on  Painting,  delivered  at  the 
)yal  Academy.  By  H.  Fuseli.  4to,  with 
gravings  and  a portrait,  ll.  16s.  bds. 
Part  X.  of  Picturesque  Delineations  of 
ie  Southern  Coast  of  England.  En- 
aved  by  W.  B.  and  G.  Cook,  from  Draw- 
tgs  by  J.  M . W.  Turner,  U.  A.  &c.  Hoy  al 
to,  12s.  6d. 

Select  Views  of  the  Principal  Iluins  of 
lome ; with  a Panoramic  Outline  of  the 
»lodern  City  from  the  Capitol.  By  H. 
Ibbott,  Esq.  3 Nos.  ll.  Is.  each. 

Sketches  illustrative  of  the  Manners 
tnd  Customs  of  Italy,  Switzerland,  and 
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France,  with  Coloured  Plates,  and  De- 
scriptive Letter-press.  By  R.  Bridgens. 
No.  I.  Royal  4to,  10s.  6a. 

A Catalogue  of  the  Pictures  at  Grosve- 
nor  House,  London  ; containing  Etch- 
ings of  the  whole  Collection,  and  an  His- 
toric Notice  of  each  Picture.  By  John 
Young,  Keeper  of  the  British  Institution. 
4to,  2l.  2s. ; India  paper,  3l.  3s. 

A Picturesque  Tour  from  Geneva  to 
Milan,  by  way  of  the  Simplon,  38  co- 
loured Plates  and  a Map.  2l.  12s.  6d. 

Nos.  XXI.  and  XXII.  of  the  Cabinet 
of  Arts.  Royal  8vo,  3s.  each. 

No.  LVII.  of  the  Repository  of  Arts, 
containing  five  coloured  and  one  plain 
Engraving.  Royal  8vo,  4s. 

No.  I.  of  Views  in  Savoy,  Switzerland, 
and  on  the  Rhine,  from  Drawings  made 
on  the  spot.  By  John  Dennis.  16s. 

Picturesque  Scenery  on  the  River  Meuse 
and  its  Banks,  from  Drawings  made  on 
the  spot  in  1818.  By  G.  Arnold,  A. It. A. 
No.  II.  containing  six  Plates,  ll.  Is. 

Sketches  representing  the  N ative  Tribes, 
Animals,  and  Scenery  of  Southern  Africa. 
By  William  Daniell,  Esq.  4to,  31.  3s. ; 
Proofs  on  India  Paper,  41.  4s.  boards. 

Characteristic  Portraits  of  the  Various 
Tribes  of  Cossacks  attached  Jo  the  Allied 
Armies  in  1815,  taken  from  Life,  accom- 
panied by  Historical  Particulars  of  their  , 
Manners,  Costumes,  See.  4to,  ll.  5s. 

Pyne’s  History  of  the  Royal  Residences, 
with  100  Coloured  Engravings,  represent- 
ing the  State  Apartments.  3 vols.  4to, 
24  guineas,  boards  ; or  36  guineas,  large 
paper. 

No.  I.  Zoological  Illustrations ; or,  Ori- 
ginal Figures  and  Descriptions  of  New, 
Hare,  or  otherwise  interesting  Animals, 
selected  principally  from  the  Classes  of 
Ornithology,  Entomology,  and  Concho- 
logy.  By  William  Swainson,  F.L.S.M. 
W.S.  &c.  4s.  6d. 

The  Italian  Schools  of  Painting,  with 
Observations  on  the  Present  State  of  the 
Arts.  By  the  Rev.  J.  T.  James.  8vo. 

Forty-four  Coloured  Plates,  illustrative 
of  the  Researches  and  Operations  of  G. 
Belzoni  in  Egypt  and  Nubia.  Folio,  6l.  6s. 

Part  I.  of  tiie  National  Sports  of  Great 
Britain,  superbly  coloured.  By  Henry 
Alkin ; containing  10  Plates,  with  De- 
scriptive Letter-press.  21.  2s. 
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No.  I.  of  Costume  in  Persia ; drawn 
from  Nature.  By  A.  Olowski ; contain- 
ing six  Plates  beautifully  coloured.  Fo- 
lio. 18s. 

No.  I.  of  Ornaments  and  Designs  from 
the  Antique,  highly  useful  to  Architects, 
Upholsterers,  Cabinet-Makers,  Paper- 
stainers,  Carvers,  Gilders,  Book-binders, 
Ladies’  Fancy  Works,  &c.  To  be  com- 
pleted in  ten  Numbers.  4to,  7s.  6d. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

A New  and  Improved  Map  of  India, 
on  one  large  sheet ; compiled  from  the 
latest  documents,  and  engraved  by  John 
Walker.  16s.  ; or  on  rollers,  lL  Is. 

Sketches  representing  the  Native  Tribes, 
Animals,  and  Scenery  of  Southern  Africa, 
from  Drawings  made  by  the  late  Daniell. 
Engraved  by  W.  Daniell.  Royal  4to,  3l. 
3s.  boards  ; or  4l.  4s.  with  the  plates  on 
India  paper. 

The  New  Edinburgh  Atlas.  Part  I. 
Foolscap  Folio,  4s.  6d.  sewed. 

Geographical  Chart  of  the  World,  and 
Topographical  View  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  7s.  coloured ; and  10s.  6d.  on  a 
roller. 

An  Historical  Map  of  Palestine,  or  the 
Holy  Land„ 40  inches,  by  V7\  ; exhibit- 
ing a correct  I Jelineation  of  the  peculiar 
Geographical  Features  of  the  Country,  and 
those  Names  of  Places,  which  accord  with 
the  Scripture  Narrative,  ll.  8s. ; on  can- 
vas, )1.  15s. 

A New  and  Comprehensive  System  of 
Modern  Geography,  Mathematical,  Phy- 
sical, Political,  and  Commercial.  4to, 
Part  II. ; with  coloured  maps  and  plates. 
By  T.  Myers.  7s. 

Geograpical  Descriptive  Delineations  of 
the  Island  of  Van  Dieman's  Land  one  of 
the  Dependencies  of  New  South  Wales. 
By  Lieutenant  C.  Jeffreys,  R.N.  8vo,  5s. 

GEOLOGY. 

A New  Geological  Map  of  England  and 
Wales,  reduced  from  Smith’s  Map  ; ex- 
hibiting a General  View  of  the  Stratifica- 
tion of  the  Country ; intended  as  an  Ele- 
mentary Map.  14s. 

A Geological  Map  of  England,  colour- 
ed, with  a Memoir  and  an  Index  to  the 
Hills.  By  G.  B.  Greenough,  F.  R.  S. 
. &c.  President  of  tbs  Geological  Society. 


On  six  sheets,  6l.  6s. ; or  7L  t 
lers,  or  in  a case. 


HISTORY. 

Part  II.  of  a General  Hisssrv 
County*  of  York.  By  Thomas 
Whitaker.  Deray,  21.  2s.  each ; 
large  paper,  with  proof  impr 
plates,  4l.  4s.  each. 

France  as  it  Is ; not  Lady 
France.  By  William  Playfair. 

8vo,  ll.  4s. 

A Compendious  History  of 
particularly  calculated  for  the 
Schools  and  Young  Persons.  By  Mk 
Bigland.  4s.  6d. 

A History  of  the  United  States  Nsai 
the  Revolution,  with  some  Action*  «- 
Aborigines.  By  Ezekiel  Sanford- 
14s. 

History  of  the  French  Revoluti®  m 
the  War.  By  John  James  M‘Greg<Hr.  £■ 
In  six  volumes  Svo,  31.  18s.  it  k □ 
tended  that  this  work  shall  be  compel 
in  ten  volumes. 

History  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  -m 
taining  an  Account  of  the  Manners, 
languages.  Religions,  Institutions,  m 
Commerce  of  its  Inhabitants.  By  Jab 
Crawfurd,  F.R.S.  late  British  Ress&rs*  * 
the  Court  of  the  Sultan  of  Java.  la  tdss 
volumes  octavo,  with  ihiry-Jxrt  cngme&> 
21.  12s.  6d. 

Le  N’euvieme  Livredes  Memoirs  Ois- 
toriques  de  Napoleon.  Ecrii  par 
meme.  Svo,  12s. 

A Chronological  Chart,  shewing  in® 
View  the  contemporary  Sovereigns  of  Eu- 
rope, from  the  Norman  Conquest  of  Esc* 
land  to  the  Present  Time,  on  a shetf  * 
atlas  drawing  paper.  5s.  plain,  and  ft 
coloured. 

Memoirs  of  the  Protector  Oliver  Ciee* 
well,  and  his  Sons  Richard  and 
illustrated  by  Original  Letters,  and  ofe 
Family  Papers.  By  Oliver  CromwefUe 
with  six  portraits,  3l.  3s. 

An  Historical  and  Characteristic  Tec 
of  the  Rhine,  from  Mayence  to  Coke* 
Part ! V.  1 4s. 

Chronological  and  Historical  Wost* 
tions  of  the  Ancient  Architecture  of 
Britain  ; containing  a series  of  engraving 
&c.  By  J.  Britton.  No  I.  to  VI.,  I* 
each,  med.  4to ; and  ll.  imperial 
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•oirx^jExl  Memoirs  of  N apoleon . Trans- 
Voixi  the  Original  Manuscript.  By 
' X t ara.  10s.  6d. 

the  Third,  his  Court  and  Fa- 
x*ols.  8vo. 

0 XT  istory  of  the  Jews,  from  the  De- 
tToxx  of  Jerusalem  to  the  Present 

JBy  II.  Adams.  12s. 
emoircs  de  Napoleon.  Par  Flcury. 
:X  - ll.  4s. 

ie  XI  istory  of  the  Crusades  for  the 
>veryand  Possession  of  the  Holy  Land. 
Hilaries  Mills.  2 vols.  8vo,  ll.  -is. 

1 ie  History  of  Spain,  from  the  ear- 

js;es  of  which  we  have  any  authen- 
XX ecords,  to  the  Return  ot  Frederic 
. in  1814.  By  F.  Thurtle.  12mo, 
tid- 

w ix  XXistorical  F.pitome  of  the  Old  and 
w Testaments ; in  which  the  Events 
surx-anged  according  to  Chronological 
ler.  12mo,  6s.  6d. 

VXexnoirs  of  the  Early  Campaigns  of  the 
tlcc?  of  Wellington  in  Portugal  and  Spain. 
<5  cl. 

A.n  H istorical  and  Statistical  A ccount  of 
e X*rincipalities  of  Wallachia  and  Mol- 
LAnia,  including  various  Political  Obser- 
itions  respecting  them.  By  William 
r illcinson,  Esq.  late  his  Britannic  Ma- 
aty’s  Consul  to  the  above-mentioned 
rixicipalities.  8vo,  9s. 

I-^etterson  History.  Part  II.  (Profane.) 
2mo,  Js.  6d. 

.A.  New  and  Impartial  History  of  Ire- 
ind,  from  the  earliest  Accounts  to  the 
•yeaent  Time.  By  M.  APDermott.  Vol. 
8vo.  12s. 

An  Introduction  to  Modern  History, 
Yom  the  Birth  of  Christ  to  the  present 
time.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Hort.  2 vols.  18mo, 
1 Os . 6d. 

Documents  Ilistoriqucs  et  Reflections 
sixr  le Gouvernement  de  la  Hollande.  Par 
X>ouis  Buonaparte,  Ex-Roi  de  Hollande. 
3 vols.  8vo. 

Chronology  or  Chronicle  of  the  last 
l-'iftv  Years.  13s.  bds. 

Tile  Third  Volume  of  a Summary  of 
the  History  of  the  English  Church.  By 
J.  Grant.  8vo,  12s.  boards. 

The  Parliamentary  Debates  ; compri- 
sing the  Session  Nov.  23,  1819,  to  Feb. 
28,  1820,  the  close  of  the  Reign  of  Geo. 
1 1 J.  This  work  commenced  with  the 

10 


year  1803,  and  forms  a Continuation  to 
the  Present  Time,  of  the  Work  entitled, 
“ The  Parliamentary  History  of  Eng- 
land, from  the  earliest  Period,  viz.  1066.” 
Vol.  XLl.  in  royal  8vo,  ll.  11s.  6d. 

The  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  By 
Charon  Turner.  3 vols.  2l.  8s. 

A History  of  the  West  Indies.  By  the 
late  Rev.  Thomas  Coke.  3 vols.  with 
maps  and  plates,  ll.  4s. 

Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  History, 
accompanied  with  Notes  and  Engravings. 
By  the  Rev.  E.  Bloomfield.  ito,  ll. 

History  of  British  India.  By  J.  Mill, 
Esq.  6 vols.  8vo,  3k  12s. 

The  Third  Volume  of  a Summary  of 
the  History  of  the  English  Church,  and 
of  the  Sects  which  have  departed  from  its 
communion  ; with  Answers  to  each  Dis- 
senting Body,  relative  to  its  pretended 
Grounds  of  Separation-  By  Johnson 
Grant.  Pis.  hds. 

A Political  History  of  the  City  of  Car- 
lisle, from  the  Year  1700  to  the  Present 
Time ; to  which  is  added,  full  and  cor- 
rect Lists  of  the  Poll  in  1816,  and  in  May 
1820.  2s.  bds. 

A Dissertation  on  the  Passage  of  Han- 
nibal over  the  Alps,  with  4 maps,  8vo, 
12s. 

Recollections  of  the  Reign  of  George 
III.  By  John  Nichols.  8vo,  12s. 

An  Historical  and  Critical  Account  of 
a Grai  d Series  of  National  Medals,  pub- 
lished under  the  direction  of  James  Mu- 
die.  4to. 

Memorials  of  the  Reformation  under 
the  Reigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI., 
and  Queen  Mary  ; with  the  Original  Pa- 
pers, Records,  & c.  By  Joh  n Strypc,  M . A. 
7 vols.  8vo,  with  new  indexes,  5l.  .5s. 

Historical  Particulars  relative  to  South- 
ampton. By  John  Buller.  8vo,  is. 

The  Naval  Chronology  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, or,  an  Historical  Account  of  Naval 
and  Maritime  Events,  from  the  Com- 
mencement of  the  War  1803  to  the  Year 
1816,  &c.  with  numerous  engravings.  By 
J.  Rolfe.  3 vols.  8vo. 

HOHTICU  I. TURK. 

Pomarium  Britannicum  ; an  Histori- 
cal and  Botanical  Account  of bruits  known 
in  Great  Britain  ; with  three  coloured 
Plates  relating  to  the  Parts  of  Fructifka- 
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lion.  By  Henry  Philips.  Royal  8vo, 

11.  Is. 

Parts  I.  and  II.  of  the  Horticultural 
Repository.  By  George  Brook  Sliaw. 
Royal  8vo,  5s.  each. 

The  Painter's  Kalendar,  or  Nursery- 
man's and  Forester's  Guide.  By  the  late 
Walter  Nicol ; edited  and  completed  by 
Edward  Sang,  Nurseryman.  Second  edi- 
tion, boards,  8vo,  15s. 

LAW. 

A Treatise  on  the  Law  of  the  Prero- 
gatives of  the  Crown,  and  the  relative 
Duties  and  Bights  of  the  Subject.  By 
Jostpli  Chitty,  jun.  Esq.  8vo,  ll.  Is. 

Report  of  Trials  in  the  Courts  of  Ca- 
nada, relative  to  the  Destruction  of  the 
Earl  of  Selkirk’s  Settlement  on  the  Red 
River ; with  Observations.  By  A.  Ames. 
8 vo,  7 s.  Gd. 

Blackstonc’s  Commentaries  Abridged. 
By.T.  Gifford.  8vo,  1 4s. 

Commercial  Law.  By  J.  Chitty.  ll. 
11s.  6d. 

A Translation  and  Explanation  of  the 
principal  Technical  Terms  used  in  Mr 
Erskine's  Institutes  of  the  Law  of  Scot- 
land. By  Peter  Halkerston,  A.M.  S.S.C. 

A Treatise  on  Leases,  explaining  the 
Nature  and  Effect  of  the  Contract  of 
Lease,  and  the  Legal  Rights  enjoyed  by 
tlie  Parties.  By  Robert  Bell,  Esq.  Ad- 
vocate. Third  edition  considerably  en- 
larged, in  8 vo,  18s. 

An  Abridgement  of  Blackstone's  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Laws  and  Constitution 
of  England  ; for  the  use  of  Students,  and 
adapted  to  modem  Statutes  and  Deci- 
sions; by  John  Gifford.  8vo,  15s. 

A Compendium  of  the  Poor  Laws,  re- 
lating to  the  Removal  and  Settlement  of 
the  Poor.  18mo,  4s. 

Law  of  Descents ; by  Mr  Watkins. 
8vo,  12s. 

Criticisms  on  the  Bar ; by  Amicus  Cu- 
riffi.  12mo,  6s. 

Erskine’s  Principles  of  the  Law  of 
Scotland,  eleventh  edition,  with  Notes 
and  Appendix ; by  J.  S.  Moore,  Esq. 
Advocate.  8vo,  15s.  bds. 

An  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Evi- 
dence, and  their  application  to  Subjects 
of  Judicial  Inquiry ; by  James  Glassford, 
Esq.  Advocate.  Bvo,  18s. 


A Continuation  of  the  Cesspool 
or  General  Abridgement  of  tbt  Fan 
Collection  of  Decisions  of  thebrijs 
Council  and  Session,  from  Xrofc 
IS17  to  November  1818,  ca^cefcaA 
the  last  Volume  of  Decisions  j okfiM 
in  December  1819,  with  a Lsntfi 
Subjects,  or  General  Titles,  ilptuira 
Index  of  the  Names  of  the  Partis;  1 
Judgments  of  the  House  of  Lffltb  ss 
nounccd  in  the  year  1818,  with  i Ca 
pendium  to  the  Decisions  as  appbai 
thereto,  an  Abridged  Table  of  hi 
ments  of  the  House  of  Lords,  « 
F ebruary,  1 7 52,  to  November.  ISIS, 
an  Explanatory  Note  in  references?  j 
Compendium  ; by  Peter  HaltEra*  1 
M.  S.  S.  C.  Soc.  Extra  Reg.  Pny-  Si 
Folio,  8s. 

Observations  on  the  Study  of  tb  Cri 
Law ; by  Dav.  Irving,  LL.  D.  8vo.fc.sl 

Reports  of  Cases  of  Controwrw;  fja 
tions,  in  the  sixth  Parliament  of  the  & 
ted  Kingdom  ; by  U.  Corbet  and  Edw 
R.  DanieR,  Esqrs.  Barristers  at  Lav-  w 
9s. 

State  Trials  ; by  J.  Howe!  1* 
XXVII.  and  XXVIII.  royal  8m  L 
11s.  6d.  each. 

Impey's  Forms.  8vo.  7s.  &L 

The  Proceedings  on  Election  Petit® 
with  Precedents  ; by  W.  Hands.  Sva.  • 

The  Trial  of  Henry  Hunt, 
nine  others,  for  an  alleged  Cowpu*?5 
overturn  the  Government  by  force  ti. 
threats.  5s.  6d.  bds. 

A Practical  Guide  to  the  Quarts?  5a* 
sions,  and  other  Sessions  of  the  P~  ' 
adapted  to  the  use  of  young  MagiaS*^ 
&c. ; by  William  Dickinson,  Dq- 
rister  at  Law,  and  one  of  bis 
Justices  of  the  Peace.  8vo.  lL  4s. 

Election  Acts ; by  T.  Disney.  *T 
ll.  Is. 

Treatise  on  the  Roman  Dutch  D*. 
by  M.  Leuwen.  8vo.  2L  2s.  boards 

Hale’s  Common  Law.  Royal  * 
ll.  10s.  I 

Vessey’s  Reports  in  Chancery.' 
XIX.  7s.  6d. 

A Law  Glossary  of  the  Latin.  Gw®- 
Nonnan,  French,  and  other  Lanflj*i 
interspersed  in  the  Commentaries; by- 
William  Blackstone  ; and  various 
Treatises  upon  each  branch  of  faf** 
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ran  slated  into  English,  and  alpha- 
lly  arranged  by  Thomas  Taylor. 
E>s. 

ports  of  Cases  in  the  House  of  Lords 
Appeals  of  Writs  of  Error,  in  1819 ; 
. Bleip:Ti.  Vol.  I.  Part  I.  8s. 
le  Attorney’s  Pocket  Book.  18s.  bds. 
i Abstract  of  the  Laws  of  Jamaica 
ing  to  Slaves,  with  the  Slave  Law  at 
length  ; by  John  Lunan.  1 vol.  4to. 

Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Dower,  with 
w to  tbe  modem  practice  of  Convey- 
ng  ; by  J.  T.  Park,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn, 

. 8 vo.  18s. 

he  Barrister ; or,  Strictures  on  the 
i cation  proper  for  the  Bar  ; by  Tho- 
i Iiuggles,  Esq.  18mo.  6s. 
l Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Property, 
ing  from  the  relation  between  bus- 
d and  wife ; by  R.  S.  D.  Roper.  2 
».  royal  8vo.  2l.  2s.  bds. 

I Digest  of  the  Law  of  Landlord  and 
nant ; by  P.  Bingham.  8vo.  19s.  bds. 
A 'Treatise  on  the  Law  between  Debt- 
and  Creditor,  by  John  Dufrene. 
6d. 

Original  Precedents  in  Conveyancing ; 
th  Notes,  critical  and  explanatory,  and 
ncise  directions  for  drawing  or  settling 
mveyances  ; by  J.  H.  Prince.  12s.  6d. 
A System  of  the  Shipping  and  Naviga- 
itv  Laws  of  Great  Britain ; and  of  the 
aws  relative  to  Merchant  Ships  and  Sea- 
en,  and  Maritime  Contracts ; by  Fran- 
s Ludlow  Holt.  2 vols.  2l.  bds. 

An  Abridgement  of  the  New  Insolvent 
►ebtors’  Act,  with  a Copious  Index ; by 
r.  Andrews.  9d. 

The  Trial  of  Charles  C.  Delano,  and 
thers,  the  Crew  of  the  Brig  William,  of 
Liverpool,  for  Piracy ; before  Sir  Thomas 
Maitland,  &c.  To  which  are  added,  the 
written  Confessions  of  the  Prisoners  pro- 
luced  in  evidence  on  the  said  trial.  8vo. 
3s.  6d. 

The  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Di- 
vorce, with  a Preface.  8vo.  12s. 

The  Annals  of  Gallantry ; being  a col- 
lection of  curious  and  important  trials  for 
divorces,  and  actions  of  crim.  con.  during 
the  late  reign.  3 vols.  8vo.  with  nume- 
rous illustrations.  2l.  5s.  bds. 

A Practical  Abridgement  of  the  Laws 
of  Customs  and  Excise,  corrected  to  Au- 


gust, 1820  ; by  Charles  Pope,  controlling 
Surveyor  at  Bristol.  8vo.  ll.  15s. 

A Compendious  Abstract  of  the  Public 
Acts  passed  in  60th  Geo.  III.  and  1st 
Geo.  IV. ; by  T.  W.  Williams,  Esq.  8s. 

The  Speeches  of  his  Majesty’s  Attor- 
ney and  Solicitor-General  in  tne  House 
of  Lords,  Oct.  27,  1820,  &c.  3s.  6d. 

An  Essay  in  a course  of  lectures  on 
Abstracts  of  Tithes ; by  Richard  Preston, 
Esq.  Part  VI.  12s. 

An  Abridgement  of  the  Law  of  Nisi 
Prius  ; by  William  Selwyn,  jun.  Esq.  2 
vols.  8vo.  2l.  16s. 

Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Partition  ; by 
C.  B.  Allnutt.  8vo.  8s.  6d.  bds. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  the  High 
Court  of  Chancery  ; by  H.  Maddock.  2 
vols.  8vo.  2l.  lGs. 

On  the  Law  of  Evidence ; by  T.  M. 
Phillips.  Vol.  II.  royal  8vo.  18s.  bds. 

MATHEMATICS. 

A Treatise  of  Geometry,  containing 
the  First  Six  Books  of  Euclid’s  Elements, 
together  with  the  Elements  of  Solid  Geo- 
metry. By  D.  Creswell,  M.  A.  8vo.  14s. 

Introduction  to  Solid  Geometry,  and 
to  the  Study  of  Christallography,  con- 
taining an  investigation  of  some  of  the 
properties  belonging  to  the  Platonic  Bo- 
dies independent  of  the  Sphere.  By  N. 
Larkin.  8vo.  12s. 

MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 

Illustrations  of  the  great  Operations  of 
Surgery,  Trephine,  Hernia,  Amputation, 
Aneurism,  and  Lithotomy.  By  Charles 
Bell.  Part  I.  15s.  plain,  ll.  Is.  colour- 
ed impressions. 

Outlines  of  Midwifery,  developing  its 
Principles  and  Practice,  with  engravings. 
By  T.  JJ  Conquest,  M.  D.  &c.  12mo. 

7s.  6d. 

View  of  the  Muscles  of  the  Human 
Body.  By  G.  Lewis.  4to.  ll.  11s.  6d. 
bds. 

Medical  Tracts,  published  by  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  with  coloured  plates. 
Vol.  VIII.  12s. 

A History  of  the  High  Operation  for 
the  Stone.  By  T.  Carpue,  F.  R.  S.  8s.  6d. 

A Short  Description  of  the  Human 
Muscles,  arranged  as  they  appear  on  Dis- 
section. By  John  Innes.  New  edition. 
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with  seventeen  engravings.  12mo.  6s. 

bds. 

Researches  in  the  Nature  and  Causes 
of  Epilepsy,  as  connected  with  the  Phy- 
siology of  animal  life  and  muscular  mo- 
tion. By  T.  G.  Mansford,  Esq.  7s. 

Practical  Observations  on  the  Means 
of  Preserving  the  Health  of  Soldiers  in 
Camp  and  Quarters,  with  Notes  on  the 
Medical  Treatment  of  several  of  the  most 
important  Diseases  which  were  found  to 

C’tvail  in  the  British  Army  during  the 
te  War.  By  Edward  Thornhill  Lus- 
combe,  M.D.  Member  of  the  Royal  Me- 
dical Society  of  Edinburgh,  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
University  of  Dublin,  and  formerly  Se- 
nior Surgeon  of  the  34th  Regiment  of 
Foot.  8vo.  6s. 

An  Account  of  the  Varioloid  Epidemic, 
as  it  has  lately  prevailed  in  Edinburgh, 
and  other  parts  of  Scotland.  By  John 
Thomson,  M.D.  F.R  S.E.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 
boards. 

A General  Analytical  Index  to  the  Lon- 
don Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  Vol.  I. 
to  XL.  inclusive.  8vo  ll.  Is. 

Letters  on  Disorders  of  the  Chest,  &c. 
3s. 

A Complete  System  of  Domestic  Medi- 
cine for  tnc  Use  of  Families.  By  John 
Ingle.  12mo.  4s.  6d. 

Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  Vol. 
X.  Part  II.  7s.  6d. 

A short  Account  of  some  of  the  Prin- 
cipal Hospitals  of  France,  Italy,  &c.  By 
H.  W.  Carter.  8s. 

On  Apoplexy.  By  J.  Cooke.  12s. 
The  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Liver.  By 
J.  R.  Farre.  Parts  I.  and  II.  with  co- 
loured engravings.  16s.  each. 

Pathological  Researches  in  Medicine 
and  Surgery.  By  J.  R.  Farre.  Part  I. 

An  Elucidation  and  Extension  of  the 
Harringtonian  System  of  Chemistry.  By 
Robert  Harrington.  8vo.  6s. 

A Sketch  of  the  Economy  of  Man.  By 
Whitlock  Nicholl,  M.D.M.R.S.  &c.  8vo. 
10s. 

The  Mother's  Medical  Assistant,  con- 
taining instructions  for  the  Prevention 
and  Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  Chil- 
dren. By  Sir  A.  Clarke.  12mo.  4s.  Cd. 

. A Treatise  on  Adulterations  of  Food 


and 
dulent 

By  Frederick  Accuin.  lime. 

Observations  on  the  Nature 
of  Glandular  Diseases, 
denominated  Cancer,  and  cn 
quent  use  of  Mercury.  By 
8yo.  4s.  6‘d. 

A Treatise  on  Uterine 
By  Duncan  Stewart,  Physician, 
eur  to  the  W cstminster  Dispens 
6s. 

The  Phannacologia.  By  T.  P 
10s. 

A History  of  the  Epidemic 
prevailed  in  Bristol,  during  the 
1817,  1818,  and  1819,  founded 
ports  of  St  Peter's  Hospital 
Bristol  Infirmary.  ByJas.  C. 

M.D. 

Medical  Notes  on  Climate. 
Hospitals,  and  Medical  Schools 
Italy,  and  Switzerland.  By 
M.  D.  8vo. 

Practical  Observations  on  Diseases  f 
the  Rectum.  By  John  Howship.  3* 
8s.  6d.  boards. 

. Vol.  II.  of  the  First  Lines  of  the  ftic* 
tice  of  Surgery.  By  Samuel  Cooper,  tm 
16s.  boards. 


Medical  Hints  for  the  Use  of  Gag- 
men. 2s.  6d. 

An  Inquiry  into  Certain  Error?  rdh 
tive  to  Insanity,  and  their  conseqaacs. 
By  G.  M.  Burrows.  8vo.  8s. 

Lectures  on  the  Natural  History  rfsfc 
Teeth.  By  L.  S.  Panney.  6s. 

The  Mother’s  Medical  Guardian qb ok 
Diseases  of  Children.  By  C.  F.  Vaie 
burgh.  8vo.  6s. 

Exposition  of  Elementary  Prindjfe 
specially  concerned  in  the  Pr^rvaJtsi&i 
Healthiness,  and  production  of  Distfs* 
pers  among  Marines,  &c.  By  A-  Sana* 
18s. 

A Treatise  on  Midwifery.  By  Jafe  j 
Power.  8 vo.  8s  6d.  bds. 

An  Address  to  Persons  afflicted  lift 
Deafness.  By  W.  Wright.  4s,  txk 

A Treatise  on  Inflammation  of  the  ^ 
cous  Membrane  of  the  Lungs.  By  Cba 
Hustings.  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

An  Historic  Sketch  of  the  Causes, 
gross.  Extent,  and  Mortality  of  theC*> 
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» Fever  Epidemic  in  Ireland,  dur- 
; years  1817-18-19,  with  numerous 
i ; and  an  Appendix,  containing  va- 
[Socmnents  illustrative  of  its  gene- 
tory,  and  of  the  system  of  manage- 
adapted  for  its  suppression.  By 
im  Hartz,  M.B. 
es  of  a Serious  Morbid  Affection, 
f occurring  after  Delivery,  Miscar- 
&c-  &c.  By  Marshall  Hall,  M.D. 
8vo.  4s. 

.tractions  for  the  Relief  of  the  Sick 
in  some  diseases  of  frequent  occur- 
. 18mo.  Is.  6d. 

idical  Jurisprudence;  a Dissertation 
lfanticide  in  its  relations  to  Physio- 
anti  Jurisprudence.  By  William 
dninson,  M.  D.  F.  L.  S.  8vo.  5s.  6d. 
Synopsis  of  the  various  kinds  of  Dif- 
t Parturition,  with  Practical  Remarks 
le  Management  of  Labours.  By  S. 
riman.  12s.  bds. 

Chemical  and  Medical  Report  of  the 
>erties  of  the  Mineral  Waters  of  Bux- 
Matlock,  Batli,  &c.  By  Charles  Scud- 
ore. 

ol.  VIII.  of  Medical  Transactions, 
lished  by  the  College  of  Physicians  in 
tdon,  with  coloured  plates.  Pis.  bds. 
. Taxicological  Chart,  in  which  are  ex- 
ted,  at  one  view,  the  Symptoms,  Treat- 
lt,  and  modes  of  detecting  the  various 
sons.  Mineral,  Vegetable,  and  Animal, 
mling  to  the  latest  experiments  and 
ervations,  (most  respectfully  dedicated 
he  Royal  Humane  Society)  by  a Mem- 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in 
idon.  2s.  6d. 

Ibservations  on  Variolous  Inoculation 
l Vaccination,  in  a letter  to  a Friend; 
h an  Appendix,  containing  some  Re- 
rks  on  the  Extension  of  Small- Pox,  in 
* town  of  Melksham  and  its  vicinity. 
J.  F.  Hulbert. 

Le  Dentiste  de  la  Jeunesse,  or  the  way 
have  sound  and  beautiful  Teeth.  By 
R.  Duval.  8vo.  7s.  bds. 

The  Hunterian  Oration,  delivered  be- 
e the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  in 
>ndon,  on  Monday,  Feb.  21,  1820.  By 
Carlisle,  4to.  4s.  sewed. 

Popular  Observations  on  Regimen  and 
et,  with  Rules  and  Regulations  in  re- 
rd  to  Health.  By  John  Tweed.  Crown 
o.  5s.  bds. 


An  Essay  on  Mercury  ; wherein  are 
presented  Formulae  for  some  preparations 
of  this  metal.  By  David  Davies.  2s.  6d. 

A Sketch  of  the  History  and  Cure  of 
Febrile  Diseases,  more  particularly  as  they 
appear  in  the  West  Indies  amongst  the 
soldiers  of  the  British  Army.  By  Robert 
Jackson,  M.  D.  2 vols.  8vo. 

Vol.  XI.  Part  I of  Aledico-Chirnrgical 
Transactions,  published  by  the  Medical 
and  Chirurgical  Society  of  London.  8vo. 
plates.  9s.  bds. 

A Treatise  on  the  Plague,  designed  to 
prove  it  contagious  from  facts.  By  Sir 
Arthur  Brooke  Faulkner,  M.D.  8vo.  12s. 
bds. 

A Treatise  on  Dyspepsia,  or  Indiges- 
tion. By  J.  Woodiorde,  M.  D.  2s.  6d. 

MISCELLANIES. 

The  Literary  Pocket-Book,  or  Compa- 
nion for  the  Lovers  of  Nature  and  Art, 
for  1820.  5s. 

Chess  rendered  Familiar,  by  Tabular 
Demonstration  of  the  various  Positions 
and  Movements  of  the  Game.  By  J.  G. 
Pohlman.  Royal  8vo.  ll  Is. 

The  Traveller’s  Fire-Side ; a series  of 
Papers  on  Switzerland,  the  Alps,  &c.  By 
S.  M.  Waring.  12mo.  5s.  (id. 

The  Quarterly  Review,  No.  XLIV, 
XLV,  XLVI,  and  XLVII.  6s.  each. 

Time’s  Telescope  for  1820.  12mo.  9s. 

The  Wandering  Jew.  By  the  Rev.  T. 
Clark.  12mo.  8s. 

Abstract  of  America  and  the  British 
Colonies.  By  William  Kingdom.  8vo. 
10s.  6d. 

A correct  and  complete  Representation 
of  all  the  Provincial  Copper  Coins,  To- 
kens of  Trade,  and  Cards  of  Address,  on 
Copper,  which  were  circulated  as  such  be- 
tween the  Years  1787  and  1801.  Second 
edition.  Engraved  by  Charles  Pye,  of 
Birmingham. 

Vindicite  llibernicse,  or  Ireland  Vindi- 
cated. By  M.  Casey.  8vo.  16s. 

The  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  LXV. 
LXVI.  LXVII.  and  LXVIII.  6s.  each. 

The  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal, 
No.  IV.  V.  VI.  and  VII.  7s.  6d.  each. 

The  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  No.  LXIII.  LXIV.  LXV.  and 
LXVI.  4s.  each. 

The  Edinburgh  Annual  Register  for 
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1816.  VoL  IX.  Parts  I.  and  II.  8vo. 

11.  Is. 

The  Edinburgh  Gazetteer,  or  Geogra- 
phical Dictionary,  accompanied  by  an  At*» 
las  constructed  by  Arrowsmith,  Hydro- 
graph er  to  the  Prince  Regent.  Vol.  IV. 
Part  I.  and  II. — Vol.  V.  Part  1. 9s.  each, 
sewed. 

The  Edinburgh  Monthly  Review,  A- 
pril,  May,  June  and  July.  8vo.2s.6d.each. 

The  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia,  conduc- 
ted by  David  Brewster,  LL.  D.  Vol. 
XIV.  Part  I.  and  II.  4to.  ll.  Is.  each,  bds. 

The  Encyclopaedia  Edinensis.  Vol.  1 1 1. 
Part  IV. — Vol.  IV.  Part  I.  8s.  each. 

Literary  and  Statistical  Magazine  for 
Scotland,  June.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Supplement  to  the  Encyclopedia  Bri- 
tannica.  Vol.  IV.  Part  II.  with  engrav- 
ings. 4to.  ll.  5s.  bds. 

The  New  Picture  of  Edinburgh,  in 
which  the  History  and  Improvements  are 
brought  down  to  the  present  time ; beau- 
tifully printed  in  18mo.  5s. 

Trial  of  the  Queen,  Nos.  I.  to  XII. 
8vo.  Is.  each. 

Sketch  of  a System  of  Philosophy  of 
the  Human  Mind,  Part  First,  compre- 
hending the  Physiology  of  the  Mind.  By 
Thomas  Brown,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Mo- 
ral Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. 8vo.  boards.  8s. 

Letters  to  a Young  Clergyman.  By 
Stevenson  M'Gill,  Professor  of  Divinity 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  8vo.  bds.  8s. 

Illustrations  on  Phrenology.  By  Sir 
George  Mackenzie,  Bart.,  with  eighteen 
engravings.  8vo.  15s.  bds. 

Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Hu- 
man Mind.  By  the  late  Thomas  Brown, 
M.  D.  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  4 vols.  8vo. 
21,  12s.  6d.  bds. 

-The  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political 
Philosophy.  By  William  Paley,  Arch- 
deacon of  Carlisle.  New  edition,  with 
portraits.  12mo.  5s.  boards. 

Observations  on  the  Nature  and  Extent 
of  the  Cod  Fishery,  carried  on  off  the 
coasts  of  Zetland  and  Orkney  Islands.  By 
A,  Edmonstone,  M.  D.  Honorary  Mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Physical  Society,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Antiquarian  and  Wernerian 
Societies,  &c.  of  Edinburgh.  2s. 

Anecdotes,  Observations,  and  Charac- 


ters of  Books  and  Men,  collected  irau 
conversations  of  Mr  Pope  iad4ea 
nent  persons  of  his  time.  By  £>  „ 
Joseph  Spence,  now  first  pub£ab^®f 
the  original  papers,  with  Notes  salill 
of  the  Author.  By  Samuel  W cBerser 
8vo.  14s. 

Narrative  of  a Soldier  in  his 
92d  regiment  of  foot ; written  by 
with  a preface,  bv  the  Rev.  Ralph  W* 
Iaw,D.D.  Secona  edition enlazged.  Es. 
3s.  boards. 

The  Galloway  Hunt,  or  A ebtom  mk 
Glenkens,  an  Epic  Poem,  in  I jet 
Doggerel  Measure,  dedicated  to  lOn 
Earth-Stopper,  near  Bahnawhappk.  I 

An  Arabic  Vocabulary  and  liks  I 
Richardson's  Arabic  Grammar,  in  r_ 
the  words  are  explained  acctntiiii*  tea 
Parts  of  Speech,  and  the  derivatke*  a 
traced  to  their  Originals,  in  the  Ret'  -; 
Chaldee,  and  Syriac  Languages,  wtAIm 
bles  of  Oriental  Alphabets,  Points,  a 
Affixes.  By  James  Noble,  Te&rfcrr  i 
Languages  in  Edinburgh.  IOs.  6cL 

A Manual  of  Foreign  Eichaigi 
Weights,  and  Monies,  containing  jo  »i 
count  of  theExchanges,  Monies,  Wdgta 
and  Measures  of  the  principal  Cities  art 
Ports  in  Europe,  with  examples  itlafi 
of  the  Calculations  of  Exchange,  ccramd i 
chiefly  from  real  business.  12mo,  n£ 
bound,  is. 

Northern  Memoirs,  calculated  for  & 
Meridian  of  Scotland.  Wherein  ed-ssc  «j 
all  of  the  Cities,  Citadels,  Sea-pcrtv  Ci- 
ties, Forts,  Fortresses,  Rivers  and  Eh*., 
lets,  are  Compendiously  described.  I:- 
gether  with  Choice  Collections  of  Tnicy 
Discoveries,  Remarkable  Observant, 
Theological  Notions,  Political  Axioe  - 
National  Intrigues,  Polemic  Iaftrsos 
Contemplations,  Speculations,  and 
ral  Curious  and  Industrious  Inspecoo:? 
lineally  drawn  from  Antiquaries,  an- 
other noted  and  intelligible  persons  oft- 
nour  and  eminence.  The  Conterapkr 
and  Practical  Angler,  by  wav  of  diverse 
With  a Narrative  of  tnat  dexterous  sd 
mysterious  art  experimented  in  Engk 
and  perfected  in  more  remote  and  safer* 
parts  of  Scotland.  By  way  of  Dialed 
Writ  in  the  year  1658,  but  not  till  act 
made  puhlick.  By  Richard  Frank,  Ft* 
lanthropus.  New  Edition. 
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e,  with  Biographical  and  Critical  Re- 
<s  on  the  Authors  and  their  Works. 
Is.  demy  and  royal  8vo. 

;>ecimcus  in  Eccentric  Circular  Turn- 
witli  Practical  Instructions  for  pro- 
trig corresponding  Pieces  in  that  Art. 
J.  H.  Ibbetson.  Illustrated  with 
e tli an  sixty  copperplates  and  wood- 
>-  Bvo.  ll.  Is. 

’lie  Quarterly  Journal  of  Literature, 
Mice,  and  the  Arts,  Nos.  XVI.  XVII. 
'Ill-  and  XIX.  with  Engravings.  7s. 
eacli- 

Vckennan's  Repository  of  Arts  and 
diions.  New  Series,  with  Index.  No. 
v IX.  4s. 

VLe  London  Magazine,  or  Beauties  of 
; Xorth,  consisting  of  a Description  of 
: Gentlemen’s  Seats,  the  Regular  Suc- 
sion  of  Property,  the  neglected  Local 
story  of  our  Northern  Halls  and  Cas- 
s,  a Regular  Succession,  or  Topograph- 
il  Display  of  the  Principal  Towns  in 
e Xorth  of  England;  and  a short  Bio- 
iphiea.1  Sketch,  or  Memoirs  of  distin- 
lished  Individuals,  natives  of  the  Nor- 
ern  Counties. 

xVn  Essay  on  the  External  Corn  Trade, 
y R.  Torrens.  12s. 

The  Oxford  University  Calendar  for 
>20.  os.  Cd. 

The  American  Gentleman’s  Pocket  Re- 
embrancer  for  1820.  Gs. 

Orient  Harping.  By  J.  Lawson.  12mo. 

3. 

Williams’  History  of  Inventions,  &c. 
vols.  8vo.  ll.  4s. 

Character  essential  to  Success  in  Life ; 
«ith  a Frontispiece.  By  Isaac  Taylor. 

^ 0*  dS« 

An  Account  of  the  various  Modes  of 
shoeing  Horses  employed  by  different 
Nations,  more  particularly  between  the 
•higlish  and  French  Methods.  By  S. 
joodwin.  Illustrated  by  Plates.  8vo.  12s. 

The  Sportsman’s  Repository ; Parts  I. 
tnd  II.,  with  1 !•  engravings.  By  J.  Scott. 
Ito.  10s.  6d. 

A Manuscript,  found  in  the  Portfolio 
3f  Las  Cases,  containing  Maxims  and 
Observations  of  Napoleon  ; collected  du- 
ring the  last  two  years  of  his  residence  at 
St  Helena.  Translated  from  the  French. 
4s.  6d. 

Miscellanies.  By  the  Rev.  Richard 
Warner.  2 vols.  12mo.  l()s. 

VOL.  XIII.  PART  II. 


The  Builders’  Price  Book,  for  1820. 
By  Mr  Crosby.  4s.  sewed. 

/ Lessons  of  Thrift,  published  for  ge*. 
neral  benefit,  by  a member  of  the  Save- 
All  Club,  with  humorous  coloured  plates. 
Royal  8vo.  ll.  Is. 

Lady  Russell’s  Letters.  12mo.  6s. 

The  Glory  of  Regality ; an  Historical 
Treatise  of  the  Anointing  and  Crowning 
of  the  Kings  and  Queens  of  England.  By 
A.  Taylor,  F.S.A.  Svo.  15s. 

A Gazetteer  of  the  Colonies  of  Great 
Britain.  No.  I.  Svo.  2s. 

A New  Dictionary  for  the  Fashionable 
World,  translated  from  the  French,  with 
Selections  and  Additions.  12mo.  6s. 

A Review  of  the  Colonial  Slave  Regis- 
tration Acts,  in  a Report  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Afri- 
can Institution.  Svo.  2s. 

The  Huntingdon  Peerage,  comprising 
a detailed  Account  of  the  Evidences  and 
Proceedings  connected  with  the  recent 
Restoration  of  the  Earldom ; to  which  is 
prefixed,  A Genealogical  and  Biographi- 
cal History  of  the  House  of  Hastings; 
with  a Memoir  of  the  present  Earl.  By 
II.  N.  Bell,  Esq.  With  Portraits.  4to. 

Original  Miscellanies  in  Prose  and 
Verse.  By  L.  Bicknell,  F.A.S.  Svo.  9s. 

A Faithful  Account  of  the  Processions 
and  Ceremonies  observed  in  the  Corona- 
tions of  the  Kings  and  Queens  of  Eng- 
land, with  Engravings.  Bvo.  7s.  6d. 

The  Student’s  Common-Place  Book ; 
or.  New  Elegant  Extracts ; being  Selec- 
tions on  Life,  Manners,  and  Literature, 
from  the  works  of  the  most  eminent  Wri- 
ters. 7s.  6d. 

Spanish  Dramatic  Literature. — El  Tea- 
tro  Espanol;  Con  Notas  Criticas  y Ex- 
planatorias. — The  first  volume  contains 
Plays,  by  Lope  de  Vega  and  Cervantes, 
ll.  fcoards.  Volume  the  Second  contains 
Plays,  by  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  ll.  in 
boards. 

Lacon;  or,  Many  Things  in  a Few 
Words ; addressed  to  those  who  think. 
By  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Colton.  Svo.  7s.  bds. 

Essays  and  Sketches  of  Life  and  Cha- 
racter. 12mo.  9s.  bds. 

Annals  of  Oriental  Literature.  Parts 
I.  and  II.,  to  be  continued  quarterly.  8vo. 
6s.  each. 

A Complete  Treatise  on  Rouge  ct  Noir. 
2s.  6d. 
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The  Italian  Confectioner;  or,  Com- 
plete Economy  of  Desserts.  By  G.  A. 
Jarrin.  8vo.  15s. 

Private  Correspondence  of  David  Hume, 
the  Historian,  with  several  distinguished 
Persons.  4to,  ll.  lls.  6d. 

Fragments  of  a Civic  Feast,  being  a 
Key  to  M.  Volney's  Ruins ; or,  the  Revo- 
lutions of  Empires.  2s. 

The  Whole  Correspondence  of  Horace 
Walpole,  Earl  of  Orford.  4 vols.  Svo. 
2l.  8s.  bds. 

Pick’s  Annual  Racing  Calendar.  7s. 

The  Improvement  of  English  Roads 
urged,  during  the  existing  Dearth  of  Em- 
ployment for  the  Poor.  8vo.  2s. 

Notices,  illustrative  of  the  Drawings 
and  Sketches  of  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Masters  in  all  the  Principal 
Schools  of  Design.  By  the  laje  Henry 
Iievely.  8vo.  12s. 

Studies  of  the  Historic  Muse ; or,  A 
Philosophical  Argument.  By  R.  Las- 
celles.  4to.  12s.  boards. 

Memorabilia : or,  Recollections,  Histo- 
rical, Biographical,  and  Antiquarian.  By 
J.  Savage.  Nos.  I.  to  VI.  Is.  each. 

Diary  of  an  Invalid.  By  — Mathews. 
15s. 

The  Pamphleteer,  No.  XXXI.  6s.  6d. 

Sketches  of  the  Philosophy  of  Life.  By 
Sir  T.  C.  Morgan.  1 vol.  8vo. 

_ The  Female  Economist;  or,  a Plain 
System  of  Domestic  Cookery.  By  Mrs 
Smith.  4 s. 

The  London  Journal  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences. No.  II.  3s.  (id. 

The  Cambridge  University  Calendar, 
for  1820.  6s. 

An  Essay  on  the  Construction  of 
Wheeled  Carriages,  as  they  affect  both 
the  Loads  and  the  Horses ; with  Sug- 
gestions relative  to  the  Principles  on 
which  the  Tolls  ought  to  be  imposed, 
and  some  Remarks  cn  the  Formation  of 
Roads.  By  Joseph  Storrs  Fry.  8vo.  6s. 
boards. 

The  Annual  Register ; or,  a View  of 
the  History,  Politics,  and  Literature,  for 
the  Year  1819.  8vo.  16s. 

Rivington's  Annual  Register;  or,  A 
View  of  the  History,  Politics,  and  Lite- 
rature, for  the  Y ear  1 8 1 9,  being  the  N inth 
Volume  of  the  New  Scries,  ll  boards. 

Thoughts  on  the  Love  of  Excelling, 
and  on  the  Love  of  Excellence.  Svo.  6s. 


The  Transactions  of  the 
Society  of  London.  Part  L «f  Vi  H j 
ll.  13s.  boards.  I } 

Transactions  of  the  Literary  SanSf*  <,■ 
Bombay  ; with  Engravings.  V4  & 1 
4to.  31.  3s.  boards. 

The  Round  Table.  The  Order  «? 
Solemnities  of  Crowning  the  Sk*  k ] 
&c.  4s. 

Essays  and  Sketches  of  Life  aad  0* 
racter.  By  a Gentleman  who  toe  > 
his  Lodgings.  12mo.  9s. 

The  Pamphleteer,  No.  XXXII-  fc-fc 

Letters  from  Germany  and  Hdfe 
during  the  years  1813-14;  contais^i:  * 
detailed  Account  of  the  Operation*  da 
British  Army  in  those  Countries,  m < 
the  Attack  upon  Antwerp  and 
Op-Zoom,  by  the  Troops  under  tbes® 
mand  of  General  Sir  Thomas  Grab®  j 
K.B.  12mo. 

A Key  to  the  Regalia ; or,  the  fir.**  J 
matic  Design  of  the  various  Faro  <> 
served  in  the  Ceremonial  of  a Corewti^ 
By  the  Rev.  James  Dennis. 
boards. 

Miscellanies,  in  Prose  and  Verse.  £? 
Thomas  Jones.  6s.  6d. 

' The  Parlour  Portfolio ; or,  Post 
Companion  ; being  a curious  Select*®  4 
the  most  Amusing  and  Interesting  if* 
tides  and  Anecdotes  that  have 
in  the  Magazines,  Newspapers,  and 
Periodial  Journals,  from  tne  Year 
to  the  present  Time.  2 vols.  8va. 

The  Shooters  Companion.  ByT.h  i 
Johnson.  5s.  6d  boards. 

Vol.  XXXIX.,  being  the 
Part  of  the  New  Cyclopaedia ; cr,  re- 
versal Dictionary  of  Arts,  Sciences,  td 
Literature.  By  Abraham  Rees,  & j 

An  Account  of  the  Impn>vemeB&  ff 
the  Estates  of  the  Marquis  of  Sttfw 
with  Remarks  By  James  Loch. 

12s.  boards. 

The  Athenian  Orade,  abridged ; es> 
taining  the  most  valuable  Questions 
Answers  in  the  Volumes  of  the  Otic® 
Work,  on  History,  Philosophy,  Dirk' 
Love,  and  Marriage.  Svo.  10s.  6d. 

No.  XXXI.  of  the  British  Rew« 
8vo. 

Aphorisms;  or,  a Glance  at 
Nature.  * 3s.  6d.  boards. 

Claims  at  the  Coronation.  6va  * 
boards. 
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lies  for  Repairing  Roads,  drawn  up 
the  Evidence  of  Mr  Telford  anu 
VI* Adam.  8vo.  2s. 

>1.  XXII.  of  the  Encyclopedia  Lon- 
isis  ; or.  Universal  Dictionary  of 
, Sciences,  and  Literature, 
tie  Incomparable  Game  of  Chess, 
loped  after  a New  Method  of  the 
test  facility.  Translated  from  the 
an,  by  J.  Bingham,  Esq. 

Treatise  on  Domestic  Wine  Making, 
dated  for  making  excellent  Wine 
t all  the  various  Fruits  of  this  United 
ntry.  8vo.  7s. 

he  New  Practical  Gauger.  By  M. 
. 8vo.  10s.  6d. 

History  of  New  York,  from  the  be- 
iing  of  the  World  to  the  end  of  the 
ch  Dynasty.  By  Biedrick  Knicker- 
cer.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

.ro.  I.  of  Life  in  London ; or,  the 
f and  Night  Scenes  of  Jerry  Haw- 
'll, Esq.  By  Pierce  Egan,  with  Co- 
*ed  Plates.  8vo.  3s. 
oophiloe ; or.  Considerations  on  the 
ral  Treatment  of  Inferior  Animals. 
Henry  Crowe,  M.A. 

Jo.  I.  of  the  Horticultural  Repository, 
taining  Delineations  of  the  best  Va- 
ies  of  the  different  Species  of  English 
lit,  &c.  Royal  8vo.  5s. 

Phe  Student's  Journal,  Arranged, 
nted,  and  Ruled  for  receiving  an  Ac- 
nt  of  every  day's  employment  for  the 
ce  of  one  year ; with  an  Index,  &c. 
*t  8vo.  is.  6d. 

rhe  Private  Diary,  formed  on  the  plan 
he  foregoing.  4s.  6d. 

Phe  Literary  Diary  ; or.  Complete 
ramon-Place  Book,  with  an  Explana- 
n,  &c.  &c.  128. 

rhe  Beauties  of  Morart,  Handel,  Pley- 
ITaydn,  Beethoven,  &c.  4to,  ll.  11s. 
bound. 

So.  IV.  of  VoL  II.  of  the  ltetrospec- 
e Review.  8vo.  5s. 

Crutwell’8  Housekeeper’s  Account- 
ok  for  the  year  1821. 

\ Letter  to  an  Unsentimental  Sort  of 
itic  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  Octo- 
r last. 

The  Characters  of  the  Classes,  Orders, 
fnera,  and  Species ; or,  the  Character- 
ics  of  the  Natural  History  System  of 
ineralogy.  By  Frederick  Mohs,  Pro- 


fessor of  Mineralogy,  Freiburgh.  8vo. 
6s.  fid.  boards. 

MUSIC. 

Vocal  Melodies  of  Scotland.  By  Na- 
thaniel Gow.  Part  II.  8s. 

Psalm  and  Hymn  Tunes,  selected  from 
the  most  approved  Composers,  adapted  to 
various  Metres  now  in  use,  and  arranged 
for  Four  Voices,  with  an  Organ  and 
Piano  Forte  Accompaniment;  to  which 
is  added,  A Clear  and  Easy  Method  of 
Initiating  the  Scholar  in  the  Rudiments 
of  Music.  By  Robert  Gale,  Teacher  of 
Music. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Mechanics, 
Vol.  I.  containing  Statics  and  part  of 
Dynamics.  By  W.  Whewell.  8vo.  15s. 

An  Analytical  Essay  on  the  Construc- 
tion of  Machines ; illustrated  by  thirteen 
Lithographic  Plates.  4to.  18s. 

An  Essay  on  Magnetic  Attractions,  par- 
ticularly as  respects  the  Deviation  of  the 
Compass  on  Snip-board,  occasioned  by 
the  local  influence  of  the  guns,  &c.  By 
P.  Barlow. 

The  Rudiments  of  Chemistry.  By  Mr 
Parke.  18mo.  half  bound.  5s. 

A Commentary  on  the  Systems  which 
have  been  advanced  for  explaining  the 
Planetary  Motions.  By  J.  Burney,  R.N. 
F.R.S.  8vo. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

The  Natural  History  of  Ants.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  P.  Huber ; with 
Additional  Notes.  By  J.  R.  Johnson, 
M.D.  F.L.S.  &c.  &c.  12mo.  9s. 

The  Natural  History  of  British  Qua- 
drupeds, with  Figures ; accompanied  by 
a Scientific  and  General  Description  of 
all  the  Species  that  are  known  to  inhabit 
the  British  Isles ; including  as  well  those 
found  in  a wild  as  in  the  domesticated 

% 

states ; and  also  such  as  are  now  extirpa- 
ted, or  become  extremely  rare.  Arran- 
ged in  systematic  order,  after  the  manner 
of  Linnscus,  by  E.  Donovan,  F.L.S.  &c. 
Part  VI.  9s. 

Taxidermy ; or,  A Complete  Treatise 
on  the  Art  of  Preparing,  Mounting,  and 
Preserving  every  Object  of  Natural  His- 
tory, for  Museums ; to  which  is  added. 
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for  the  convenience  of  Travellers,  a Suc- 
cinct Series  of  Simple  Instructions,  for 
Collecting,  &c.  the  various  objects  of  the 
Three  Kingdoms,  &c.  12mo.  7s.  Gd. 

boards. 

A Catalogue  of  Books,  in  various  Lan- 
guages, for  tlie  year  1820,  Part  I. ; con- 
taining an  Extensive  and  Valuable  Col- 
lection of  the  best  Works  on  Natural 
History,  arranged  in  classes,  according  to 
the  Linnccan  System.  By  W.  Wood. 

A Dictionary  of  Natural  History ; or. 
Complete  Summary  of  Zoology,  embel- 
lished with  upwards  of  140  interesting 
Subjects.  9s.  Coloured,  12s. 

Natural  History  for  Children.  5 vols. 
with  plates  and  numerous  cuts.  10s.  6d. 

A Compendium  of  the  Ornithology  of 
Great  Britain ; with  a Reference  to  the 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Birds.  By 
John  Atkinson.  8s. 

A Select  Cabinet  of  Natural  History, 
with  an  Historical  Account  of  the  Silk 
Worm,  and  an  elegant  method  of  obtain- 
ing very  exact  and  pleasing  Representa- 
tions of  Plants.  By  the  late  George 
Shaw,  M.D.  F.11.S. ; to  which  are  added. 
The  Gardener’s  Calendar,  and  Ladies’ 
Flower  Garden.  Cs. 

N0VEI.S. 

Country  Neighbours,  and  the  Ship- 
wreck. By  Miss  Burney.  3 vols.  24s. 

Hcdin ; or,  The  Spectre  of  the  Tomb, 
a.  Tale.  By  the  lion.  William  Herbert. 
8 vo. 

English  Stories.  By  J.  Hack.  12mo. 
7 s. 

The  Mystery ; or.  Forty  Years  Ago. 
3 vols.  12mo.  ll.  Is. 

, Domestic  Scenes.  3 vols.  12mo.  ll.  Is. 

The  Orphan  Girl,  with  Copperplates. 
By  Mary  Robson.  12mo.  2s. 

Geraldine  ; or.  Modes  of  Faith  and 
Practice.  3 vols.  12mo.  ll.  Is. 

The  Earthquake,  3 vols.  12mo. 

Carnwath  Muir,  a Tale  founded  on 
fact.  Foolscap  8vo-  7s.  fid.  beards. 

Nice  Distinctions,  a Tale.  12mo.  I Os. 
fid.  boards. 

The  Monastery,  a Romance.  By  the 
Author  of  “ Waver  ley.”  3 vols.  12mo. 
ll.  4s. 

The  Abbot,  a Romance.  By  the  Au- 
thor of  “ Waverley.”  3 vols.  12mo. 
ll.  Is.  hoards. 


Melmoth  the  Wanderer,  a TiIe.  4 
the  Author  of  “ Bertram.”  4 vek  llv 
boards. 

Winter  Evening  Tales,  ccUccccdn^ 
the  Cottagers  in  the  South  of  Scfsae 
By  James  Hogg,  Author  of  the  “(jus1 
Wake,”  “ Brownie  of  Bodsbeci.,"  k 

2 vols.  12mo.  14s.  boards. 
Glcnfergus.  3 vols.  !2mo.  lL  U. 
Varieties  in  Woman.  3 vols.  16s.  4 
The  Exile  of  Poland  ; or,  the  V«r 

Celibacy.  By  Mrs  Richardson. 
12mo.  16s.  6d. 

Earl  Osric  ; or.  The  Legend  of 
mond.  By  Mrs  Isaacs-  3 vols-  1:5*. 

Glcnfcll ; or.  Macdonalds  and 
bells,  an  Edinburgh  Tale  of  the  X* 
teenth  Century.  6s.  half  bound  as*, 
tered. 

The  Periodical  Novelist.  VqL  IIL® 
sisting  of  “ Andrew  of  Psdua,”  fr.ci 
Italian  of  Francisco  Furbo,  and 
Vindictive  Father,”  from  the  Sparest* 
Lcaiulra  of  Valladuras.  12roo.  fe. 

Les  Jeunes  Femmes.  Par  T-  N.  3* 
illy,  Membrc  de  Plusieurs  Society 
vantes  ct  Lite  mires.  2 vols.  12rac-vji 
Plates.  10s.  6d. 

Good  Humour!  or,  MyUnckthfGr 
neral.  By  a Third  Cousin.  la  ihj 
Work  will  be  found  some  interest: 
particulars  relative  to  the  Retreal  d £ 
late  Lieutenant-General  Sir  John 
to  Corunna.  2 vols.  12mo.  12s. 

Olivia ; a Tale.  By  a Lady  e£  D> 
tinction.  2 vols.  12m*o.  12s.  fid. 

The  Orientalist ; or,  Electionetrii:  a 
Ireland  ; a Tale.  2 vols. 

The  Hermit  of  Glenconella;  a Tn 
By  Eneas  M ‘Donnell.  7s. 

Italian  Mysteries.  By  F.  LtA: 

3 vols.  12mo.  16s.  6d. 

Coincidence ; or,  the  Soothsays.  I* 

Paul  Sebright.  3 vols.  12mo.  life.  k. 
Dacrestield ; or.  Vicissitudes  of  Eari 

4 vols.  ll. 

The  Highland  Castle  and  the  Los  » 

C ottage.  By  Rosalia  St  Clair.  4 » 
ll.  2s. 

The  Astrologer  ; or.  The  Eve  « s- 
Schastian,  a Romance.  By  J.  M.  I 
Hales. 

Winter  Nights.  By  N.  Drake,  M .1 
2 vols.  8vo.  18s. 

Isabel,  a Tale.  By  Charles  Li* 
12ino.  10s.  i 
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e Y' o\i«g  Countess ; a Tale.  5s.  6d. 
ke  Welsli  Cottage,  a Tale.  12mo.  4s. 
Is. 

Lwartl  ; or,  The  Pursuit  of  Ilappi- 
l^irko.  6s.  6d.  boards. 

:ie  Wliarbroke  Legend;  a Tale  of 
Dead.  *. 2 vols.  I ts. 

e Clifford ; or.  Passion  more  power- 
han  Reason.  4*  vols.  ll.  2s. 

Le  Priory ; or,  a Sketch  of  the  Wilton 
lily.  12mo.  3s.  boards, 
lie  Hermit  in  London ; or,  Sketches  of 
;\isti  ^Manners.  Vols.  IV.  and  V.  12s. 
'he  Italian  Don  Juan;  or.  Memoirs 
he  Devil.  Translated  by  H.  M.  Alil- 
* 5s* 

i’he  Retreat;  or,  Sketches  from  Na- 
?.  By  the  Author  of  “ Affection's 
t.” 

Jia  Della  Pietra,  a Tale.  By  the  Hon. 
lliam  Herbert  Clerc.  8vo:  3s.  6d. 
jwelygordd ; or.  The  Child  of  Sin,  a 
Ie.  lly  the  Rev.  Charles  Lucas,  Au- 
ir  of  the  Infernal  Quixote.  3 vols. 
s.  boards. 

Tragic  Tales.  By  Sir  Egerton  Bridges, 
it.  2 vols.  12mo.  10s.  boards. 
Warbeek  of  Wolfstein.  By  Miss  Hol- 
'd. 3 vols.  24s. 

Theban  and  Cartliagenian  Tales.  By 
Ilifford,  Esq.  12mo.  6s.  boards. 
Laura,  a Tale.  By  Mrs  II.  Woodcock. 
ro. 

Lochiel ; or,  The  Field  of  Culloden. 
vols.  ll.  Is.  boards. 

Tales  of  Imagination.  3 vols.  12mo. 

3s. 

Tales  of  the  Heart.  By  Mrs  Opie. 
vols.  12mo.  ll.  8s.  boards. 

The  Rector’s  Memorandum  Book,  be- 
'S  the  Memoirs  of  a Family  in  the 
forth.  I2mo.  6s.  boards. 

Giovanni  Sbogarro,  a Venetian  Tale, 
ly  Percival  Gordon.  2 vhls.  12mo.  12s. 
>oards. 

Sintram  and  his  Companions,  a Ro- 
nance,  from  the  German  of  Baron  la 
Motto  Fouque.  12mo. 

The  Crusaders,  an  Historical  Romance 
)f  the  Twelfth  Century.  By  Louisa  Sid- 
ney Stanhope.  5 vols.  12mo.  ll.  7s.  6d. 

Baldwin  ; or,  The  Miser's  Heir,  a Se- 
rio-Comic Tale.  By  an  Old  Bachelor. 
11s. 

Supreme  Bon  Ton.  3vcls.  !2mo.  18s. 


Sir  Francis  Darrell ; or,  The  Vortex. 
By  It.  C.  Dallas.  4 vols.  12mo.  ll.  8s. 

Tales  of  the  Priory.  By  Mrs  Hofland. 
4 vols.  ll.  4s.  boards. 

The  Hermit  in  the  Country.  3 vols. 
1 8s. 

Valdemar ; or.  The  Career  of  False- 
hood. 12mo.  4s.  6d.  hoards. 

Variety.  By  Princeps.  3 vols.  12mo. 

ll.  Is. 

Tales,  founded  on  Facts.  By  M.  A. 
Grant.  I2mo.  hoards. 

St  Kathleen  ; or.  The  Rock  of  Dun- 
nismoyle.  4 vols.  12mo.  ll.  2s.  boards. 

The  Chieftain  of  the  Vale.  By  George 
West.  8s. 

Hulme  Abbey.  By  Mrs  Frederick 
Leyter,  (late  Miss  Plumptre,)  3 vols. 

The  Contested  Election.  By  A.  M. 
Ennis.  3 vols.  ISs. 

Eccentricity.  By  Mrs  MacNally, 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  R.  Edgwortn, 
of  Lissard,  Ireland.  3 vols.  12mo. 
ll.  11s. 

Eleanor ; or,  The  Spectre  of  St  Mi- 
chael's, a Romantic  Tale.  By  Miss  C. 
D.  Haynes.  5 vols.  12mo.  ll.  7s.  6d. 

Ireland  ; or,  Memoirs  of  the  Montague 
Family.  By  Miss  R.  M Ennis.  3 vols. 
ISs.  hoards. 

The  West  Indian ; or.  The  Brothers. 

3 vols.  1 5s.  hoards. 

The  One  Pound  Note,  a Tale  of  Mid- 
Lothian,  and  other  Tales.  By  Francis 
Latham.  2 vols.  11s.  hoards. 

Lovers  and  Friends ; or.  Modern  At- 
tachments. By  Anne  of  Swansea.  5 vols. 
ll.  7s.  Gd.  hoards. 

The  Feuds  of  Luna  and  Parollo ; or. 
The  Fortunes  of  the  House  of  Pandolfina, 
an  Historic  Tale  of  the  16th  Century. 

4 vols.  ll.  2s. 

Traits  and  Trials.  2 vols.  14s.  boards. 
rmLOLor.Y. 

A Companion  to  the  Italian  Grammar, 
being  a Selection  from  the  most  approved 
Novels,  Comedies,  and  Tragedies,  in  the 
Italian  Language,  with  Notes.  By  Mr 
Gauzzaroni.  12mo. 

TOETRY. 

Hymns  and  Poems,  Doctrinal  and  Ex- 
perimental, on  a variety  of  Subjects.  By 
Daniel  Herbert.  2 vols.  18mo.  7s. 
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Pope’s  Essay  on  Man,  with  Designs,  by 
Uwins,  engraved  by  Heath,  and  others, 
with  a frill  length  Portrait  of  the  Author ; 
by  Robinson.  Atlas  4-to.  41.  4s. 

Poems.  By  Joshua  Russell.  6s. 

Lorenzo ; or.  The  Fall  of  Redemption. 
8vo.  48.  Gd. 

Syntax  in  London.  Royal  8vo.  ll.  * 

Philibert,  a Poetical  Romance,  in  Six 
Cantos.  By  Thomas  Colley  Grattan,  Esq. 
8vo.  10s.  6d.  boards. 

The  Union  Imperial  Song  Book,  con- 
taining a Selection  of  the  most  Popular 
English,  Irish,  and  Scottish  Songs.  12mo. 
5s.  boards. 

Miscellaneous  Poems.  By  Walter 
Scott,  Esq.  8vo.  14s.  boards. 

Works  (the  Poetical)  of  Walter  Scott, 
Esq.  now  first  collected  in  12  vols.  Fools- 
cap 8vo.,  with  Portrait.  31.  12s. 

The  Poetical  Works  complete  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  Baronet ; new  Edition  in 
10  vols.  8 vo.  with  Vignette  Title-pages. 
6l. 

The  Fudge  Family  in  Edinburgh,  in  a 
Series  of  Poetical  Epistles.  Collected  and 
arranged  by  Nehemiah  Nettlebotham, 
Esq.  of  Brambleside,  near . Se- 

cond Editon.  12mo.  3s. 

The  Luckless  Drave,  and  other  Poems. 
8vo.  2s.  6d. 

The  Gentle  Shepherd,  a Scots  Pastoral 
Comedy.  By  Allan  Ramsay.  To  which 
are  nreflxed,  A Description  of  the  Ori- 
ginal Scenes  in  reference  to  the  Poems, 
and  a Guide  from  Edinburgh  to  and 
through  them  as  they  succeed  each  other 
in  Nature.  12mo.  3s.  boards. 

Peter  Faultless  to  his  Brother  Simon, 
Tales  of  Night,  and  other  Poems.  By 
the  Author  of  “ Night."  6s. 

The  Poetical  Decameron  ; or.  Ten  Con- 
versations on  English  Poets  and  Poetry, 
particularly  of  the  Reigns  of  Elizabeth 
and  James  I.  By  J.  P.  Collier,  of  the 
Middle  Temple.  2 vols.  Crown. . 8vo. 
II.  Is.  boards. 

The  Goldfinch ; or.  Pleasing  Vocal 
Companion.  lBmo.  2s.  6d. 

Cary’s  Dante.  3 vols.  ll.  16s. 

Songs  of  the  Exile.  By  a Bengal  Offi- 
cer. 8vo.  3s. 

Doctor  Syntax  in  Paris ; or,  A Tour  in 
Search  of  the  Grotesque.  No.  I.  2s.  6d. 

Imagination.  2 Parts.  8vo.  6s. 


Poems,  descriptive  of  Rural  Ut  m 
Scenery.  By  John  Clare-  8va  I tg 
The  Encyclopaedia  of  Comic  Soap  t * 
Poem  8,  (never  before  priDte^Waji 
Gay.  Edited  by  Henry  Lee.  bj  ' 
are  added,  two  New  Tales, — Tbc  Wsr. 
and  the  Gossip.  8vo.  5s- 

Thoughts  and  Feelings.  By  idz 
Brooke.  12mo.  5s.  6d. 

Retrospection.  By  Thorn  a*  W wz 
5s» 

The  first  two  Cantos  of  Kkbak 
freely  Translated  from  the  Origiiaifc 
lesque. 

Poem  of  Nicolo  Fortiguena,  otter* 
Carteromaco.  8vo.  5s.  6d. 

The  Sceptic.  By  Mrs  Hemaa  1 
Emigrant’s  Return,  and  other  hen 
By  J.  Bartlett.  5s.  6d. 

The  Comforter,  a Poem.  8vo.  3a ti 
Cathluna,  a Tale,  in  five  Cantus.  12a. 
5» 

A Geological  Primer,  in  Verve : ri 
a Poetical  Geognosy ; or,  Feasting  m 
Fighting,  and  sundry  Right  Pktas 
Poems;  to  which  is  added,  A Cmct 
Dissertation  on  King  Cole’s  Levee,  at 
dressed  to  Professors  and  Students 
University  of  Oxford.  8vo.  4s. 

Sacred  Lyrics.  By  James  Edina® 
12mo.  4s. 

The  Beauties  of  the  Modern  Poets,  k* 
ing  Selections  from  the  Works  of  dr 
most  Popular  Authors  of  the  present^, 
including  many  Original  Pieces,  jffid  is 
Introductory  View  of  the  Modern  Tfsar 
of  Fame,  By  D.  Carey,  Esq.  H 
The  Woika  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lri 
Byron  ; containing  Beppo  and  Muegi. 
Vol-  VIII.  Foolscap  8ro.  7s. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  the  Rev.  Gtm 
Crabbe.  5 vols.  8vo.  2l.  18&.  6d.  is 
paper;  royal,  4l.  12s. 

Gray’9  Works.  By  Mr  Mason. 

15s.  royal,  ll.  4s. 

British  Bards;  or.  Choice  Sekdir 
from  the  Works  of  the  principal  Focfc* 
England,  from  Spenser  to  Cowper;  vS 
short  Biographical  Sketches.  Svo.  7a fc 
Iron  Coffins,  Dead  Wives,  and  De- 
ters after  Death  ; a Poem.  8ro.  2a  fci 
Zayda,  and  other  Poems.  By  Osar 
Foolscap  8vo.  5s.  6d.  boards. 

Rhymes  on  the  Road.  By  | 
Brown  the  Younger. 
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hie-  Castle,  the  Tomb  of  the  Patriot 
*ajrcli  of  Britain ; a Poetical  Narra- 
of  a.  Visit  to  Windsor,  on  occasion  of 
Jh"  \xneral  Procession  of  George  the 
rcL 

r ig^inal  Poems,  Pathetic,  Legendary, 
A I oral,  intended  for  Young  Persons. 
Ricliard  Bennet.  4s.  6d. 
la, very,  a Poem.  By  L.  Smith,  Esq. 

• . 12ino.  4s.  boards. 

"lie  Renegade,  with  other  Poems.  By 
Hollingsworth.  8vo.  5s.  boards, 
lobin  Hood,  a Collection  of  all  the 
cient  Poems,  Songs,  and  Ballads  now 
ant,  relative  to  that  celebrated  English 
tlaw,  with  Historical  Anecdotes  of  liis 
e.  1 2mo. 

Patronage,  a Poem ; an  Imitation  of 

• Seventh  Satire  of  Juvenal.  12mo.  3s. 
Humorous  Recitations  in  Verse,  with 
ide  and  Prejudice ; or.  Strictures  on 
.bile  Schools.  By  J.  Rondeau.  8vo.  5s. 
Retribution,  a Poem.  By  C.  Swran. 
o. 

Poetical  Tributes  to  the  Memory  of  his 
Alajesty.  8vo. 

The  Chieftain  of  the  Vale,  and  other 
>eras.  3s.  6d. 

Trivial  Poems  and  Triolets.  By  P. 
arey  ; Edited,  with  Preface,  by  Sir 
.r alter  Scott,  Bart.  4to.  15s. 

The  River  Duddan,  a series  of  Son- 
jts  ; Vaudracour  and  Julia,  with  other 
oems.  By  W.  Wordsworth.  8vo.  12s. 

Stray  Fancies ; or.  Miscellaneous 
oems,  Epigrams,  &c.  8vo.  (is. 

A Subject’s  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of 
ieorge  III.  By  J.  Everett.  8vo.  2s. 
Essays  in  Verse.  By  J.  Hatt.  8vo.  5s. 
Stanzas  to  the  Memory  of  the  late 
Gng.  By  Mrs  llemans.  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

The  Glenfall,  and  other  Poems.  By 
vV.  H.  Halpine,  jun.  12mo.  7s.  6d. 

Sketches  from  St  George’s  Fields.  By 
Griorgione  di  Castel  Chiuso.  8vo.  7s. 

The  View,  and  other  Poems.  By  C. 
Leigh. 

Poems.  By  B.  Barton.  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 
boards. 

The  Picturesque  Tour  of  Dr  Syntax. 
No.  V.  of  Vol.  II.  2s.  6d. 

Ismael,  an  Oriental  Tale,  with  other 
Poems.  By  E.  G.  L.  Bulmer.  12mo. 
?s.  boards. 

Fables  of  La  Fontaine,  translated.  10s. 
6d. 


The  Fancy,  a Selection  from  the  Poetic- 
al Remains  of  the  late  Peter  Corcoran. 

Select  Works  of  the  British  Poets,  with 
Biographical  and  Critical  Prefaces.  By 
Dr  Aikm.  18s.  boards. 

Advice  to  Julia ; a Letter  in  Rhyme. 
Foolscap  8vo.  7 s.  6d. 

The  Picturesque  Tour  of  Dr  Syntax, 
Nos.  II.  III.  and  IV.  of  Vol.  II.  2s.  6d. 
each. 

Lamia,  Isabella,  the  Eve  of  St  Agnes, 
and  other  Poems.  By  John  Keats,  Au- 
thor of  Endymion.  7s.  Gd. 

A Queen’s  Appeal.  JDieu  et  mon  Droit, 
8 vo.  5s. 

Poems,  descriptive  of  Rural  Life  and 
Scenery.  By  John  Clare.  5s.  6d.  boards. 

Sacred  Leisure, — Poems  on  Religious 
Subjects.  By  the  Rev.  F.  Hodgson,  A.M. 
Foolscap  8vo.  6s.  boards. 

Ellen  Fitz- Arthur,  a Metrical  Tale,  in 
Five  Cantos.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  boards. 

Julia  Alpinula,  the  Captive  of  Stam- 
bol,  and  otner  Poems.  By  J.  H.  WifFen. 

Le  Gesta  d’Enrico  IV.  in  Two  Cantos, 
Italian  Verse.  By  G.  Guazzaroni.  12rao, 
7s.  6d. 

The  Round  Table.  8vo.  4s. 

America,  an  Epistle  in  Verse;  with 
other  Poems.  12mo.  3s. 

The  Battle  of  Tewkesbury,  a Poem  ; 
with  Historical  Notes  and  Observations. 
By  Cecilia  Cooper.  3s. 

Poems  for  Youth.  By  a Family  Cir- 
cle. Foolscap  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Poems.  By  one  of  the  Authors  of 
Poems  for  Youth.  Foolscap  8vo.  3s.  Gd. 

The  Brothers,  a Monody,  and  other 
Poems.  By  Charles  Abraham  Elton,  Esq. 

Sonnets,  Amatory,  Incidental,  and  De- 
scriptive, w ith  other  Poems.  By  C.  Webb. 
Is. 

Marcian  Colonna,  an  Italian  Tale,  with 
Three  Dramatic  Scenes,  and  other  Poems. 
By  Barry  Cornwall.  8vo.  8s.  Gd. 

Fitz-Florian’s  Alphabet;  or.  Lyrical 
Fables  for  Children  grown  up.  5s.  6d. 

Hedin ; or.  The  Spectre  of  the  Tomb. 
By  the  Hon.  W.  Herbert.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Ander- 
son, Author  of  “ Cumberland  Ballads,” 
&c.  2 vols.  Foolscap  8vo.  12s. 

The  Influence  of  the  Holy  Bible,  a 
Poem.  By  T.  Hogg.  4s. 

Lays  of  Affection.  By  Margaret  Brown. 
Foolscap  8vo.  8s. 
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The  Stable  Bov.  12mo.  5s.  * 

Occasional  and  Miscellaneous  Poems. 
By  I -ucy  Joynes.  12mo.  3s. 

Lorenzo ; or,  The  Tale  of  Redemption. 
By  J.  Roby.  8vo.  3s. 

The  Legend  of  St  Loy,  a Poem,  in 
four  Cantos.  By  John  Abraham  HeraucT, 
Author  of  “ Tottenham/'  a Poem*  8vo. 
10s.  6d.  boards. 

Tabella  Cibaria  ; the  Bill  of  Fare  ; im- 
plicitly Translated  from  the  Latin,  and 
fully  explained  in  copious  Notes.  -Small 
4 to.  10s.  6d. 

The  Angel  of  the  World,  an  Arabian 
Tale ; Sebastian,  a Spanish  Tale  ; with 
other  Poems*  By  the  Rev.  George  Croly. 
8s.  6d. 

Immortality,  a Poem,  in  two  Parts. 
12mo.  4s.  boards.  • 

Dr  Syntax’s  Second  Tour  in  search  of 
Consolation.  Coloured  Plates,  lloyal 
• 8 vo.  ll.  Is.  boards. 

Vol.  V.  of  the  English  Poets.  5s.  6d. 
boards. 

Britannia's  Cypress,  a Poem,  on  the 
lamented  Death  of  his  late  Majesty  George 
III..  Foolscap  12mo.  5s. 

Stanzas,  written  on  a Summer's  Even- 
. rng,  and  other  Poems.  By  G.  Milner, 
jun.  12mo.  3s.  fid.  boards. 

Pathetic,  Legendary,  and  Moral  Poems, 
intended  for  Young  Persons;  being  in- 
dicative of  the  Principles  of  Religion  and 
Virtue.  By  Richard  Bennet,  Carlisle- 
house  School,  Lambeth. 

Vulpina  ; or.  The  Crafty  Sister,— a 
Tale  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  the 
Rev.  James  Holme.  7s. 

i 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Reflectione  on  the  present  Difficulties 
of  the  Country,  and  on  relieving  them, 
by  opening  New  Markets  to  our  Com- 
merce, and  removing  all  Injurious  Re- 
strictions. 3s. 

The  Naval  and  Military  Exploits  which 
have  distinguished  the  Reign  of  George 
III.  Accurately  Described  and  Methodi- 
cally Arranged,  by  J.  Aspin.  Coloured 
Plates.  14s.  boards.  15s.  bound. 

Vet.  I.  of  a New  Series  of  Hansard’s 
Parliamentary  Debates.  Royal  8vo.  ll. 
11s.  6d. 

An  Enquiry  concerning  the  Power  of 
Increase  in  the  Numbers  of  Mankind, 
being  an  Answer  to  Mr  Malthus’s  Essay 


on  that  subject.  By  WTHiarr  tksars 
18s.  boards. 

Letters  written  for  the  Pest  as:  r.3 
for  the  Press.  12s-  beards- 

On  the  Amusements  of  Cler - 
Christians  in  general.  Three  bixaea 
between  a Dean  and  a Curate, 
ward  Stillingfleet,  Bishop  of  Wirrrr 

A Letter  to  II.  Brougham,  Ese  7 i 
on  certain  Clauses  in  the  Eduoatfsc  ‘ 
now  before  Parliament.  By  S.  fcy 
D.D;  Head  Master  of  Shrewsbury 
8vo.  Is.  fid. 

The  Rights  of  the  Farmer;  or.irr* 
View  of  the  Causes  which  Oppress JJ 
Degrade  the  Cultivators  of  the  * 
Great  Britain  ; and  a Statement  i 
just  Claims  of  the  Farmers  to  Legist'' 
Protection.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

A View  of  the  present  Order  cf  *“  • 
cession  to  the  British  Throne,  eiLBc 
in  a Genealogical  Table  of  Pesac&r 
from  George  II.  By  Edward  Bat’  f 
a sheet  of  Double  Elephant,  ar>d  Cosv 
ed,  I Os.  6d.,  on  Canvass  and  Rdk? 
15s.  fid. 

A Catechism  of  Political  Ecotkvft. 
Jean  Baptiste  Say,  Professor  of  Pkt3£ 
Economy  at  the  Royal  Athcortn  • 
Paris.  Translated  by  John  Ritdzr  f* 
boards. 

The  Classical  Enumeration  of  the*  I* 
habitants  of  the  City  of  Glasgow. 
tical  Tables,  &c.  By  James  Ckhr 
Superin tendant  of  Public  Works 
City,  Member  of  the  Chamber  of  f~- 
mcrce  and  Manufactures,  late  on?  or  a. 
Magistrates,  and  Convener  of  thelbti' 
House,  Glasgow.  12s. 

A Letter  to  his  Grace  the  Dai?  * 
Hamilton,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Lnzd- 
shire,  detailing  the  events  of  the  ktr  K; 
hellion  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  rii 
Observations  on  the  alarming  str?  * 
this  and  other  parts  of  the  Country.  P 
a British  Subject.  8vo.  2s. 

Discourses  and  Essays  on  Subject?  p 

Public  Interest.  By  Stevenson  Mtr- 

D.D.  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the 

0 

verKity  of  Glasgow,  viz.  en  Prises?.  r 
Bridewells,  on  aiding  Destitute  Crz- 
nals,  on  Lunatic  Asylums,  on  Fitmartr 
Education,  on  the  Qualifications  tf 
Teachers  of  Youth,  on  the  Character r- 
Conduct  becoming  Ministers  of  the  Go 
pel,  on  Provision  for  the  Poor.  ISma  S I 
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Appeal  from  the  Judgment  of  Great 
ra.,  Yespectin^  the  United  States  of 
ica.  By  Robert  Walsh,  lfts. 
iorvations  on  the  Critique  contain- 
the  Edinburgh  Review  for  October 
of*  Mr  Owen’s  Plans  for  Relieving 
afcional  Distress.  By  a Lover  of 
6d. 

eecli  of  Lord  John  Russell,  in  the 
;e  of  Commons,  on  December  14, 
, on  moving  Resolutions  relative  to 
upt  Boroughs,  with  Extracts  fvorr 
evidence  on  the  Grampound  Bribery 
itments.  Is.  Gd. 
distance  of  the  Speech  of  the  Right 
. Oeorge  Canning,  in  the  House  of 
moils,  on  Wednesday,  November 
i S 1 9.  8vo.  2s.  Gd. 
ermany  and  the  Revolution.  By  Pro- 
>r  Ooerres.  10s.  (id. 
eport  from  the  Select  Committee  to 
•m  the  several  Petitions  from  the 
al  Burghs  of  Scotland  were  referred, 
l IVf  inutes  of  Evidence.  8vo.  15s. 
'lie  Papers  recently  presented  to  Par- 
nent  relative  to  the  Internal  State  of 
Country  ; with  Notes,  Ac.  6s. 
i Plan  for  the  Diminution  of  Poors’ 
tes  in  Country  Parishes,  by  Classifica- 
i and  Distribution  of  Labour.  By 
wland  Stevenson.  8vo.  2s. 

Statutes  of  the  United  Kingdom,  59th 
o.  III.  8vo.  ll.  Is.  Gd. 

My  Opinions  since  the  Peace.  By  Sir 
•wland  Oldacre,  Bart.  8vo. 

A Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Robert 
el,  M.P.  on  the  Cause  of  the  Depres- 
•n  of  Trade,  Ac.  8vo. 

Dolby’s  Parliamentary  Register  ; con- 
ini  ng  the  whole  of  the  Debates,  Ac. 
iring  the  last  Sessions  of  Parliament. 
70.  18s. 

Specimens  of  Systematic  Misrule.  By 
harles  Maclean,  M.  D.  8vo.  8s.  boards. 
Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  G.  Canning 
» his  Constituents  at  Liverpool  at  the 
itebration  of  his  fourth  Election.  8vo. 
s.  6d. 

A Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sturgcs 
lourne,  from  Montague  Burgoyne,  Esq. 
n the  manner  in  which  the  late  act  , for 
he  removal  of  the  Irish  has  been  carried 
nto  effect. 

A Treatise  on  the  practical  means  of 
;mploying  the  Poor,  in  cultivating  and 


manufacturing  articles  of  British  growth 
in  lieu  of  foreign  materials.  By  W.  Sa- 
lisbury. 2s. 

Substance  of  the  Speech  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Grenville,  Nov.  30,  1819,  on 
the  Marquis  of  Lapsdowne’s  Motion,  for 
a Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Country. 
2s.  6d.  * 

A Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Harrowby,  President  of  the  Council,  Ac. 
on  the  discovery  of  the  atrocious  Conspi- 
racy. Is. 

Sketch  of  a Plan  for  the  Effectual  and 
Permanent  Removal  of  the  Public  Dis- 
tresses. Is.  6d. 

A Fragment  of  the  History  of  John 
Bull,  with  the  Birth,  Parentage,  Ac.  of 
Jack  Radical,  with  incidental  Remarks.1 
8vo.  5s. 

The  Trial  of  Henry  Hunt  and  nine 
others,  for  an  alleged  Conspiracy.  5s.  6d. 

The  Trial  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  at 
Leicester.  Is.  Gd. 

The  Political  Constitution  of  the  Spa- 
nish Monarchy,  as  proclaimed  by  the 
Cortes,  at  Cadiz,  March  19,  1812.  12mo. 
3s.  Gd. 

F urther  Observations  on  the  Practica- 
bility and  Expediency  of  Liquidating  the 
Public  Debt  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with 
reference  particularly  to  the  Landed  Pro- 
prietor. By  R.  G.  Heathfield.  8vo.  5s. 
sewed.  * 

A Narrative  of  the  late  Political  and 
Military  Events  in  British  India,  under 
the  administration  of  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings.  By  Henry  T.  Princep,  Esq. 
4to.  2l.  10s. 

The  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl 
of  Liverpool,  on  the  means  of  extending 
and  securing  the  Foreign  Trade  of  the 
Country  ; with  an  Appendix,  containing 
the  official  Accounts  referred  to  in  the 
Speech.  2s. 

Reflections  on  the  present  Difficulties 
of  the  Country,  and  on  relieving  them  by 
opening  new  Markets  to  our  Commerce, 
and  removing  all  injurious  restrictions. 
3s. 

Memoir  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  consi- 
dered in  a Commercial,  Political,  and  Mi- 
litary point  of  view  ; in  which  their  ad- 
vantages of  position  are  described,  as  well 
as  their  relation  with  the  Greek  Conti- 
nent : including  the  Life  and  Character" 
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of  All  Pacha,  the  present  Ruler  of  Greece, 
-fcc.  8 vo.  15s.  boards. 

A Few  Plain  Facts  and  Observations 
relative  to  the  Situation  of  the  Country  at 
the  commencement  of  the  year  1820,  in 
regard  to  its  Finances,  Morals,  and  Reli- 
gion, with  a Plan  for  their  gradual  im- 
provement. 

Reflections  on  the  Nature  and  Tenden- 
cy of  the  present  Spirit  of  the  Times.  By 
the  Rev.  G.  Burges.  6s. 

A Series  of  Letters  addressed  to  a Friend 
upon  the  Catholic  Question.  By  Britan- 
meus.  2s.  6d. 

A Letter  to  Lord  John  Russell  on  the 
French  Affairs.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

England’s  Remedy ; or.  Remarks  up- 
on Trade,  Commerce,  and  Agriculture. 
8vo. 

A Letter  to  Earl  Bathurst  on  the  Con- 
dition of  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Die- 
man’s  Land.  By  the  Hon.  Grey  Ben- 
nett, M.  P.  5s. 

A Report  made  to  the  Workington 
Agricultural  Society.  By  J.  C.  Curwen, 
Esq.  M.  P.  8vo.  58. 

The  Speech  of  Thomas  Lord  Erskine, 
on  moving  that  a List  of  Witnesses  in 
Support  of  the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penal- 
ties, be  forthwith  delivered  to  the  Queen. 
Is* 

The  Cheltenham  Mail  Bag ; or.  Let- 
ters from  Gloucestershire,  edited  by  Pe- 
ter Quince,  the  younger. 

Letters  from  Mrs  Delany  (widow  of 
Dr  P.  Delany,)  to  Mrs  Frances  Hamil- 
ton, from  the  year  1779  to  1788;  com- 
prising many  unpublished  and  interesting 
Anecdotes  of  their  late  Majesties  and  the 
Royal  Family.  8vo.  6s.  6d.  boards. 

Collections  relative  to  the  Claims  at  the 
Coronations  of  several  of  the  Kings  of 
England,  beginning  with  Richard  II.  be- 
ing curious  and  interesting  Documents, 
derived  from  authentic  sources.  8vo.  5s. 

The  Political  Quixote ; or,  the  Adven- 
tures of  the  renowned  Don  Blackibo 
D warfino  and  his  trusty  Squire  Seditiono, 
in  quest  of  the  Penny  Subscription.  4s. 
boards. 

: An  Epistle  from  William  Lord  Russel 
to  William  Lord  Cavendish,  supposed  to 
have  been  written  the  evening  before  his 
Execution.  By  the  Right  Hon.  George 
Canning.  4s. 


A Translation  of  M.  Say's  Xmas 
Political  Economy. 

An  Analysis  of  the  True 
Security  against  Forgery, 
an  Inquiry  into  the  Sufficiency  4 
American  Plan  for  a new  Bank  Noit^ 
Sir  William  Congreve.  8to.  ISp* 
ll.  Is.  boards. 

The  Grounds  and  Danger  of  Be&m 
on  the  Corn  Trade  considered,  fra  * 

STENOGRAPHY. 

A Practical  Introduction  to 
of  Short  Hand,  upon  the  principles  j 
late  ingenious  Dr  Byrom.  By 
Gawtress.  12mo.  5s.  boards. 

THEOLOGY. 

Lectures  on  the  Temper  and  s 
the  Christian  Religion ; first  wriaaty 
delivered  to  the  inmates  of  a large  ?». 
Asylum,  and  now  Published  and  Aiks* 
ed  to  the  numerous  Parties  which  ip* 
and  divide  the  Empire.  By  Matthew 
len,  E.  M.  &e.  author  of  “ Oufiiasrfi 
Course  of  Lectures  on  Chemical  Pte-S 
phy,”  &c.  8vo.  9s.  boards. 

The  Christian  Annual  Journal  ted 
cord  of  Literature  for  1821,  with « N 
trait  of  the  Rev.  G.  Burder.  2a  Si 

Anti-Scepticism  ; or  an  Enquiry  a) 
the  Nature  and  Philosophy  of 
connected  with  the  Sacred  Scriptam. ; 
the  author  of  “ The  Philosophy  trfE** 
tion."  8vo.  5s. 

Ward’s  Fulfilment  of  RevdaikM 
Prophetic  History  ; in  which  impr^ 
periods  are  noticed  from  this  jtu  >- 
to  1830.  6 vols.  8vo.  21.2s. 

History  of  Religious  Liberty.  Bjh* 
jamin  Brooke.  2 vols.  8vo.  lL  & » 

Prayers  for  Visiting  the  Sick-  By  ■ 
Mesurier.  12mo.  4s.  6d.  boards. 

The  spirit  of  the  Gospel  of  y 
folded,  in  a systematic  arranpn^ 
the  Evangelical  Records.  By  d*  & 
W.  B.  Simth,  and  John  Fairbaint  1* 
5s.  boards. 

The  Sermons  of  Dr  Isaac  hr 
6 vols.  8vo.  2l.  12s.  6d.  boards. 

Bishop  Watson’s  Apologies, 
Evidences,  and  Lyttleton  on  St  P*^*1 
one  neat  volume,  24mo.  4s.  fid* 

Remarks  on  the  Internal  J 
the  Truth  of  the  Revealed  Relig*®5  1 
Thomas  Erskine,  Eaq.  Advocate?  & 
2s.  stitched. 
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c Application  of  Christianity  to  the 
nercial  and  Ordinary  Affairs  of  Life, 
Series  of  Discourses.  By  Thomas 
Tiers,  D.D.  Minister  of  St  John's 
cli,  Glasgow.  8vo.  8s.  boards. 

*e  First  Part,  containing  the  Penta- 
1,  or  Five  Books  of  Moses,  of  a New 
lOU  of  the  Gaelic  Bible  in  quarto, 
he  Society  of  Scotland  for  propaga- 
Cliristian  Knowledge.  4to.  5s.  boards. 
Fatlier's  Second  Present  to  his  Fa- 
, or  a short  Demonstration  of  the 
.g  and  Attributes  of  God,  &c.  &c. 
1 Layman.  24mo.  4s. 
he  Death  and  Character  of  Asa,  King 
udah.  A Sermon  preached  on  occa- 

of  the  Death  of  nis  late  Majesty, 
g George  the  Third.  By  Robert 
bertson.  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  Leith. 
. Is. 

,yra  Davidis,  or  a New  Translation 
Exposition  of  the  Psalms,  on  the  Prin- 
ts of  the  late  Bishop  Horsley.  By  the 
\ John  Fry.  8vo.  18s. 

"Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  St  Dadd's, 
his  Lordship’s  Misconceptions  of  a 
nphlet,  “ Reflections  concerning  the 
pediency,”  &c.  By  Samuel  Wix.  8vo. 

discourses  on  the  Three  Creeds,  and 
the  Homage  offered  to  Our  Saviour  on 
tain  occasions  during  his  Ministry, 
:h  an  Appendix.  By  E.  Nares.  8vo. 
s.  6d. 

Sermons  preached  in  the  Cathedral 
lurch  of  Worcester.  By  the  late  Rev. 
mes  Stillingfleet.  8vo.  14s. 

The  Chronology  of  Our  Saviour’s  Life. 
j the  Rev.  C.  Benson.  8vo.  6s. 

A Vindication  of  our  Authorised  Trans- 
:ion  and  Translators  of  the  Bible.  By 
e Rev.  H.  J.  Todd.  8vo.  6s. 
Theological  Tracts.  By  Bowdler.  5s. 

A New  Plan  for  Social  and  Domestic 
"orship,  wherein  all  who  Love  the  Gos- 
t\  may  unite  together,  with  the  Feasts 
id  Fasts  of  the  Established  Church.  By 
le  Rev.  W.  Smith,  M.  A.  Author  of 
domestic  Altar,  &c.  8vo.  5s. 

The  Life,  Deeds,  and  Opinions,  of 
>r  Martin  Luther ; faithfully  Transla- 
t'd from  the  German  of  John  Frederick 
Villiam  Fischer,  Superintendant  at 
’lawnew  in  Saxony,  with  an  Appendix, 
ly  John  Kortz.  12mo.  6s. 

8 


Sermons  on  Practical  Subjects.  By 
W.  Barlass,  Minister  of  the  Gospel ; witn 
a Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Author  pre- 
fixed. By  Peter  Wilson,  LL.D.  8vo.  14s. 

A Mother's  Journal  during  her  Daugh- 
ter’s last  Illness,  with  a Preface.  By 
Miss  Jane  Taylor.  12mo.  3s.  6d. 

True  Christian  Religion,  or  the  Uni- 
versal Theology  of  the  New  Church ; 
Translated  from  the  Latin  of  the  Hon.  E. 
Swedenborg.  2 vols.  royal  8vo.  11. 11s. 
6d.  Demy  ll.  Is. 

The  Divine  Origin  and  Authority  of 
the  Christian  Religion  Vindicated.  By 
the  Rev.  II.  C.  O’Donnaghue.  5s.  6d. 

Thoughts  on  the  Divinity,  and  Son- 
ship  of  Jesus  Christ,  with  some  Remarks 
on  the  Publications  of  Messrs  Boyd, 
Moore,  Watson,  and  Wert,  on  the  Eter- 
nal Sonship.  By  S.  Brunskill. 

An  Inquiry  on  the  Duty  of  Christians 
with  respect  to  War.  By  Mr  John  Shep- 
pard. 8vo. 

Discourses  and  Essays  on  Subjects  of 
Public  Interest.  By  J.  M‘Gill.  . 12mo. 
6s.  6d. 

A Compendious  History  of  the  Church 
of  God.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Ives.  12mo. 
2s.  6d. 

A Recently-discovered  Ethiopic  Ver- 
sion of  the  First,  usually  called  the 
Fourth,  or  Second  Apocryphal  Book  of 
Ezra.  By  Richard  Lawrence.  12s. 

Sermons  on  the  Unerring  Doctrine  of 
the  Established  Church,  that  Christ  Je- 
sus is  God  and  Lord.  By  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  E.  J.  Tumour.  3 vols.  8vo.  ll.  7s. 

Sermons,  Doctrinal  and  Practical.  By 
the  Rev.  T.  F.  Dibdin.  8vo.  12s. 

Lectures  upon  Genesis.  By  Thoma* 
Austin.  6s. 

On  the  Purity  of  the  Primitive  Church 
of  the  British  Isles.  8vo.  16s. 

Three  Sermons,  preached  for  the  Na- 
tional Schools,  with  Notes.  By  the  Rev. 
C.  J.  Hoare.  4s. 

A Series  of  Important  Facts,  Demon- 
strating the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion, drawn  from  the  Writings  of  its 
Friends  and  Enemies,  in  the  First  and 
Second  Centuries.  By  T.  Jones,  LL.D. 
8 vo.  7s. 

Pious  Memorials,  or  the  Power  of  Re- 
ligion upon  the  Mind,  in  Sickness,  and 
at  Death.  By  the  Rev.  George  Burder. 
8 vo.  10s. 
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Thoughts  on  Death,  Sickness,  and 
Loss  of  Friends;  Selected  from  various 
Writers.  12mo.  5s.  6d.  boards. 

Lectures  on  some  important  branches 
of  Religion.  By  Thomas  Raffles,  M.  A. 
12mo.  7s.  boards. 

The  Age  of  Christian  Reason  ; contain- 
ing, exclusive  of  the  Evidences  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  a Refutation  of  the  Po- 
litical and  Theological  Principles  of  Tho- 
mas Paine  and  M.  Volney,  &c. ; and  al- 
so a Refutation  of  Unitarianism.  By  Tho- 
mas Broughton,  Esq.  8vo.  7s. 

An  Inquiry,  Chiefly  on  Principles  of 
Religion,  into  the  Nature  and  Discipline 
of  Human  Motives.  By  the  llcv.  John 
Penrose,  M.  A.  fonnerly  of  C.  C.  C.  Ox- 
ford. 

An  Examination  of  the  Charges  made 
against  Unitarians  and  Unitarianism,  and 
the  Improved  Version.  By  the  Right 
Rev.  Dr  Magee,  Bishop  of  Raphoc,  in  his 
Discourses  and  Dissertations  on  Atone- 
ment and  Sacrifices.  By  Lant  Carpenter, 
LL.D.  8vo.  14s. 

The  Christian’s  Cyclopedia.  By  Mr 
Baxter.  12mo.  7s. 

The  Messiah.  By  Mr  Bay  ford.  8vo.  10s. 

Sermons.  By  Dr  Busfield.  8vo.  vol. 
II.  12s. 

Essay  on  the  Trinity.  By  Mr  Jones. 
18mo.  Is.  Gd. 

A Sermon,  Preached  at  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  on  the  Death  of  his  late  Ma- 
jesty. By  the  Rev.  J.  Hewlett.  2s. 

Sermons  on  Various  Subjects  and  Oc- 
casions. By  G.  S.  Taber,  B.  D.  vol.  II. 
8vo.  12s. 

The  Domestic  Minister’s  *\ssistant; 
a course  of  Morning  and  Evening  Pray- 
er, for  the  use  of  Families,  with  Prayers 
for  Particular  Occasions.  By  the  Rev. 
Wm.  Jay.  8vo. 

The  Enthusiasm  of  Methodists  and 
Papists  considered.  By  Bishop  Laving- 
ton.  With  Notes  and  an  Introduction. 
By  the  Rev.  R.  Polwhele.  8vo.  1 5s.  boards. 

Daily  Bread,  or  Meditations  for  every 
Day  in  the  Year.  Thick  12mo.  8s.  6d. 

A Letter  to  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  St  David's,  in  Reply  to  his 
Letter,  entitled  “ Popery  incapable  of 
Union  with  a Protestant  Church.”  By  S. 
Wix.  2s.  6d. 

Hore  Homiletic© ; or,  1200  Discourses 
on  the  Whole  Scriptures.  1 1 vols.  6vo. 
5l.  15s.  Gd.  boards. 


The  Domestic  Minister's  Asasot.f 
Prayers  for  the  Use  of  Families.  Eyi 
Rev.  Win.  Jay.  8vo.  9s.  boards. 

Biblical  Criticism  on  the  Books  4k  I 
Old  Testament,  and  Translation  m * J 
cred  Songs.  By  Samuel  HorsLy.  4*^ 
8vo.  21.  2s.  bcards- 

Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  D.  W.  Ger.  ! 
10s.  Gd.. 

Sermons.  By  the  Hon.  W.  Herart  * 

Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Gilpia.* 
12  s.  boards. 

A Course  of  13  Sermons  on  Rejps 
tion ; comprising  a general  Vkw  d t 
Work  of  Grace  on  the  Heart  3k . 
Sutcliffe.  6s.  boards. 

An  Inquiry,  chiefly  on  Prmdjrh  * I 
Religion,  into  the  Nature  and  Pisdnk  | 
of  Human  Motives.  By  the  R-v.Jkr 
Penrose.  10s.  Gd.  boards. 

Discourses  and  Dissertations.  By  - 
Rev.  L.  Booker.  2 vols.  Svo.  ll  I*, 
boards.  - 

A Plain  Statement  and  ScripturJ  ?.* 
fence  of  the  Leading  Doctrines  of  r»~ 
tarianism ; to  which  are  added,  Kerri 
on  the  Canonical  Authority  of  tbt  K.* 
Testament,  and  a candid  Review  ri  c 
Text  of  the  Improved  Version.  Ij  - 
Wallace.  3s. 

The  Best  of  Kings ; or,  George  III  i 
Sermon  preached  Feb.  27,  1820,  E tk 
French  Protestant  Church,  caiki  1 
Quarre,  Little  Dean  Street,  Sohc.  IK 
L.  Chirol,  A.  M.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Vindiciae  Geologic© ; or,  the  Ccnrfei- 
of  Geology  with  Religion  Expiring- 
the  Rev.  W.  Buckland.  Uo.  4s.  snri 

Village  Sermons.  By  a Country  Clrr'- 
man.  12mo.  2s.  6d. 

A Course  of  Lectures,  contain* 
Description  and  Systematic  Arrange*: 7 
of  the  several  Branches  of  Divinity ; a 
companied  with  an  Account  both  cf  £ 
principal  Authors,  and  of  the  Phstj 
which  has  been  made  at  different  Ptrix 
in  Theological  Learning.  By  Her:*.: 
Marsh.  Part  V.  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

Hints  to  the  Public,  and  the  Les&> 
ture  on  the  Nature  and  Effect  of  Em* 
gelical  Preaching.  8vo.  ll.  3s.  bcanb 

A Second  Volume  of  Sermons,  rr:.'' 
ed  in  the  Parish  Church  of  IPgn  V* 
combe.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Bradley.  1^  «* 
boards. 

Sermons  Illustrative  and  Practice!  5 
the  Rev.  W.  Gilpin.  M.  A.  l?s.bcri 
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[>p&ement  to  an  Historical  and  Criti- 
icpxiry  into  the  Interpretation  of  the 
ew  Scriptures,  with  Remarks  on  Mr 
iriy's  New  Translation.  By  the 
•T  - AV.  Whitaker,  M.  A. 
le  ISfature  and  Obligations  of  Person- 
cl  F amily  Religion.  By  Dan.  Dewar, 
l).  12mo.  3s.  6d.  boards, 

rmons,  comprising  various  Matters 
>octrine  and  Practice.  By  the  Rev. 
V-  Garrow,  D.D.  8vo.  10s.  Cd.  boards. 

Key  to  the  Chronology  of  the  Hin- 
; in  a Series  of  Letters,  in  which  an 
mpt  is  made  to  facilitate  the  Progress 
Tiristianity  in  Ilindostan,  by  proving 
: tlie  protracted  Numbers  of  all  Ori- 
*\  Nations,  when  reduced,  agree  with 
dates  given  in  the  Hebrew  Text  of 
Bible.  2 vols.  8vo.  18s. 

The  W orks  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Zouch, 
li  a Memoir  of  his  Liffc.  By  Francis 
*angham.  2 vols.  8vo.  11.  4s.  boards. 
Tribute's  to  Truth.  By  N.  Lyttleton. 
1.  I.  Part  I.  4to.  7s. 

An  Abbreviated  Synopsis  of  the  Four 
>spels ; wherein  all  the  Passages  are 
lated  ; and  every  event  or  saying,  re- 
eded by  any  one  or  more  of  the  E van- 
lists,  is  briefly  noted. 

An  Address  from,  a Clergyman  to  his 
iTisliioners,  to  which  are  added,  Morn- 
g and  Evening  Prayers.  By  Dr  Valpy. 

Gd. 

Weekly  Prayers,  imitating  that  Form 
: Worship  contained  in  the  excellent 
iturgy  of  our  Established  Church,  like- 
ise  Evening  Prayers.  By  the  Author 
f the  Historical  Epitome  of  the  Old  and 
%ew  Testaments.  2s. 

A Series  of  connected  Lectures  on  the 
loly  Bible,  Illustrativeand  Confirmatory 
if  its  character  as  au  Economy  of  Reli- 
gion Instituted  and  Revealed  by  God  for 
Han.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gilbert,  of 
Oublin.  8s. 

Friendly  Visits,  being  an  Attempt  to 
promote  the  Knowledge  of  Religious 
Truth,  in  Twelve  Lectures,  compiled  from 
the  Discourses  of  the  late  Dr  Paley.  By 
Lombe  Atthill,  A.  B.  2s.  Gd.  boards. 

The  Scandals  of  Impiety  and  Unbelief, 
in  a Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of 
the  Archdeaconry  of  London.  By  Arch- 
deacon Pott.  4to.  2s.  Gd. 

The  Evidence  of  the  Divine  Origin  of 
Christianity ; as  derived  from  a view  of 


the  reception  which  it  has  met  with 
from  the  World.  8vo.  4s. 

Chillingworth’s  Works,  containing  the 
Religion  of  Protestants,  a Safe  AVay  to 
Salvation,  Sermons,  &e.  &c.  3 vols.  8vo. 
11.  16s. 

The  Remonstrance  of  a Unitarian  ; ad- 
dressed to  the  Bishop  of  St  David's.  By 
Captain  James  Gifford,  R.  N.  8vo.  5s. 

Discourses,  Illustrative  of  the  Designs 
of  Christianity,  and  of  some  parts  of  its 
Internal  Evidence.  By  Daniel  Dewar. 
8 vo.  12s. 

The  School  Prayer-Book ; being  a 
Wreck's  Course  of  Prayers.  2s.  boards. 

Lyric  Hymns.  By  Edward  Atkyns 
Bray.  2s. 

Further  Correspondence  in  the  Matter 
between  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  W'ells, 
and  the  Vicar  and  Curate  of  Frome.  8s. 
Gd.  sewed. 

Sermons  Explanatory  of  the  Gospels. 
By  H.  Hughes.  2 vols.  8vo.  ll.  Is. 
boards. 

Sacred  Lectures.  By  J.  Hodgson. 
12mo.  6s.  boards. 

Sacred  Literature ; comprising  a Re- 
view of  the  Ihbnciples  of  Composition 
laid  down  by  the  late  Robert  Lowth,  in 
his  Prelections  and  Isaiah,  and  an  appli- 
cation of  the  Principles  so  received  to  the 
Illustration  of  the  New  Testament ; in  a 
Series  of  Critical  Observations  on  the 
Style  and  Structure  of  that  Sacred  Vo- 
lume. By  the  Rev.  John  Tebb.  8vo. 
15s.  hoards. 

Sermons ; Doctrinal,  Practical,  and  Oc- 
casional. By  the  llev.  Wrm.  Snowden. 
8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

Lectures  on  the  Temper  and  Spirit  of 
the  Christian  Religion.  By  M.  Allen. 
Crown  8vo.  9s.  boards. 

Lectures  on  the  Holy  Trinity.  By  E. 
Andrews.  7s.  boards. 

Vol.  I.  of  Sketches  of  Sermons.  12mo. 
4s.  boards. 

1 Vols.  III.  and  IV.  of  Scripture  Por- 
traits. By  the  Rev.  R.  Stevenson.  I2mo. 
10s. 

Dialogues  on  Pure  Religion.  By  J. 
Thornton.  5s.  boards. 

A Discourse  of  the  Creatures,  design- 
ed to  magnify  the  Supercreation  Grace 
of  God  in  Election.  By  Thomas  Good- 
win. 6s.  Gd.  boards. 

A Series  of  Sermons  on  various  Sub- 
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jecta  of  Doctrine  and  Practice.  By  the 
Rev.  G.  Matthew.  2 vols.  8vo.  li.  Is. 
boards. 

The  History  of  Religious  Liberty  from 
the  earliest  period  to  the  Death  of  George 
III.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Brook,  in  2 vols. 
8 vo.  To  subscribers,  11.  Is. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Walks  through  Bath,  with  21  Engra- 
vings. * By  P.  Egan.  12s.  foolscap.  16s. 
demy. 

A Description  of  the  Characters,  Man- 
ners, and  Customs  of  the  People  of  India. 
By  the  Abbe  J.  A.  Dubois.  4to.  21.  2s. 

An  Accurate  and  Interesting  Descrip- 
tion of  those  delightful  Regions  which 
are  to  be  Colonized  under  the  authority 
of  the  British  Government.  By  Captain 
Benjamin  Stout.  6s. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the 
Metropolitical  Church  at  York,  with  35 
Engravings  of  Views,  &c.  By  John 
Britton.  Med.  4to.  31.  15s.  imp.  4to.  6l. 
6s.  crown  fol.  101.  royal  fol.  121.  12s. 

Peak  Scenery,  or  Excursions  in  Derby- 
shire. By  E.  Rhodes ; with  engravings. 
By  G.  Cooke.  4to.  ll.  4s.  roy.  ll.  14s. 

Notes  on  Africa.  By  G.  A.  Robert- 
son. 15s. 

The  Western  Gazetteer,  or  Emigrant's 
Directory ; containing  a Geographical  De- 
scription of  the  Western  States  and  Ter- 
ritories. By  Samuel  R.  Brown.  8vo.  10s. 

Topographical  Description  of  Ayrshire, 
more  particularly  of  Cunninghame,  with 
a Geological  Account  of  the  principal  fa- 
milies m that  Bailiwick.  By  George 
Robertson,  Esq.  4to.  boards,  royal  paper, 
ll  10s.  ' 

Duncan's  Itinerary  of  Scotland,  with 
Maps,  &c.  &c.  Fourth  Edition,  with 
important  alterations.  12mo.  7s.  6d. 
bound  in  blue  roan. 

A Narrative  of  Proceedings  in  Vene- 
zuela, in  South  America,  in  1819  and 
1820,  &c.  By  George  Laval  Chesterton. 
8vo.  9s.  6d.  boards. 

An  historical  and  Statistical  Account 
of  the  Principalities  of  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia.  By  William  Wilkinson.  8vo. 
9s. 

A Series  of  Views  of  the  Abbeys  and 
Castles  in  Yorkshire;  drawn  and  En- 
graved. by  W.  Westall  and  F.  Mac- 
kenzie, witn  Historical  and  Descriptive 


Accounts.  By  T.  D.  Whitate.  XaL 
4to.  lCs.  6d. 

An  Historical  and 
of  that  noble  and  picturesque 
Rhine.  Part  V.  14*. 

New  Picture  of  England  ml 
with  numerous  Views.  1 Smo.  I 

An  Historical  Map  of  Palestim  <s  u- 
Holy  Land,  exhibiting  a correct  sail 
terly  delineation  of  the  peculiar 
phical  features  of  the  country,  i 
names  of  places  which  accord 
Scripture  narrative.  The  size  of  t 
is  40  inches  by  27  J.  The  price 
Map,  ll.  18s.  Canvas  and  roller,  1 

Excursions  through  Ireland. 
Cromwell,  No.  VII.,  illustrated 
Engravings,  2s.  6d. ; or  in  deray8f0,ii4 
proof  impressions  of  the  plates,  4s. 

Excursions  through  the  Coaatan  i 
Surrey,  Kent,  and  Sussex, 

Guide  for  the  Tourist  through  the ! 
Counties.  2s.  6d. 

Excursions  in  Essex,  Suffolk,  i 
folk,  each  in  2 vols.  with  100 
&c.  royal  18mo.  ll.  10s. 

An  Account  of  the  Colony  of  theCx> 
of  Good  Hope.  6s.  6d. 

A Statistical,  Commercial,  and  Fofic- 
cal  Description  of  Venezuela,  Trh&U 
Margarita,  and  Tobago,  from  the  Fitsc 
of  M.  Lavaysse. 

Information  relative  to  the  United  Sues 
of  America  and  the  British  Colonies.  If 
William  Kingdom,  jun.  I Os.  6d. 

Historical  and  Descriptive  View  of  tb 
Parishes  of  Monkwearmouth  and  Bish> 
wearmouth,  and  the  Port  and  Bcrouri: 
Sunderland  ; comprising  an  Aceout  i 
their  Origin,  and  present  State,  i 
rate  Description  of  the  Public 
and  a View  of  the  Trade,  Shipping,] 
nufactures,  &c.  &c.  8vo.  16s. 

The  Picture  of  Yarmouth  ; 
ed  with  20  Engravings,  and  m 
Plan  of  that  ancient  ana  popular  Bohns*: 
By  John  Bresten,  Esq.  Collector  of  fa 
Customs  for  that  Port. 

The  Post  Roads  of  Europe.  16am  16 
boards. 

Guide  to  all  the  Watering  and  Sea  Bod- 
ing Places ; an  entirely  new  edithn, 

100  new  Engravings.  16s. 

A Picture  of  Margate ; being  a c® ■ 
plete  and  accurate  Description  ef  tk 
Place  of  Fashionable  Resort,  and  of  tk 
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sting  objects  in  its  Vicinity.  Em- 
led  with  a correct  Map  and  20 
The  Descriptive  Part  by  W.  C. 
n.  Esq.  8vo.  9s. 
tory  and  Antiquities  of  Evensliam. 

. J.  Ru.dge,  Esq.  M.A.  12mo.  5s. 

e History  and  Topography  of  the 
it  of  Sheffield,  in  the  county  of 
- By  Joseph  Hunter.  4to.  41.  4s. 
story  and  Antiquities  of  the  Metro- 
111  Cnurch  at  York.  By  John  Brit- 
with  35  Plates.  4to.  3l.  15s. 
v Account  of  the  Ancient  and  Modern 
• of  the  City  of  Lichfield.  Svo.  5s. 
View  of  the  Agriculture,  Manufac- 

l,  Statistics,  and  State  of  Society  of 
aany  and  Parts  of  Holland  and 
ce.  By  W.  Jacob.  4to.  ll.  15s. 

n Account  of  Timbuctoo  and  Housa, 
tories  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  By 
HLage  Abd  Saluin  Shabeenie ; with 
es.  Critical  and  Explanatory.  Svo. 
boards. 

Visit  to  the  Province  of  Upper  Cana- 
By  James  Strachan,  in  1819.  Svo. 
3d. 

. New  Picture  of  Naples  and  its  En- 
ns.  By  Marien  Vasi,  Illustrated  with 
ps  and  Views.  18mo.  10s.  6d.  bound. 
>.n  Itinerary  of  Denmark,  Sweden, 
rway,  and  Russia,  being  a complete 
ide  to  Travellers  through  those  Coun- 
ts. By  M.  Reichard  ; illustrated  with 
lap.  7s.  boards. 

four  of  the  Grand  Junction,  illustra- 
with  a Series  of  Engravings  ; with  an 
itorical  and  Topographical  Description. 
J.  Hassel. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Eynes- 
ry,  and  St  Neot’s,  in  Huntingdonshire, 
1 of  St  Neot’s  in  the  County  of  Corn- 
11,  with  50  Engravings.  By  G.  C.  Gor-* 

m.  18s.  Fine,  21s. 

A Geographical,  Statistical,  and  His- 
ical  Description  of  Hindostan  and  the 
jacent  Country.  By  Walter  Hamilton, 
q.  with  Maps.  2 vols.  4to.  41.  14s.  6d. 
Italy  and  its  Inhabitants  in  the  years 
16  and  1817,  with  a View  of  the  Man- 
rs,  Customs,  &c.  By  James  A.  GaUffe. 
vols.  8vo. 

A Survey  of  Staffordshire,  containing 
ie  Antiquities  of  that  County,  with  Por- 
aits.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Harwood, 
. D.  &c.  Svo.  1 1.  Is.  boards. 


The  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Nor- 
mandy in  a Series  of  100  Etchings,  re- 
presenting Exterior  and  Interior  Views, 
Elevations,  and  Details  of  the  most  cele- 
brated and  most  curious  Remains  of  An-  • 
tiquity  in  that  Country.  By  John  Sell 
Cotman,  with  Historical  and  Descriptive 
Notices.  Part  II.  royal  folio,  3l.  3s. 

A Topographical  and  Historical  Ac- 
count of  Boston,  and  the  Hundred  of 
Skirbeck,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln.  By 
Pishey  Thompson,  with  26  Engravings. 
8vo.  ll.  Is.  boards. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Ken- 
sington, interspersed  witn  Biographical 
Anecdotes  of  Royal  and  distinguished 
Personages,  and  a Descriptive  Catalogue 
of  the  Collection  of  Pictures  in  the  Pa- 
lace. 

Remains  of  a Roman  Villa  at  Bognor, 
in  Sussex.  By  Samuel  Lysons,  Esq.  34 
Plates,  atlas  folio,  121.  12s. 

A Brief  History  of  Christ’s  Hospital. 
12mo.  3s. 

Historical  and  Descriptive  Sketches  of 
the  Town  and  Soke  of  Horncastle,  Coun- 
ty of  I .in  coin,  and  of  Places  adjacent. 
By  George  Weir.  Plates,  royal  Svo,  12s. 
4to.  21s. 

The  present  State  of  Chili,  from  the 
Report  laid  before  Congress.  By  Judge 
Bland,  the  Commissioner  sent  to  that 
Country  by  the  Government  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  1818.  4s.  6d. 

A Statistical,  Historical,  and  Political 
Description  of  the  Colony  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  its  Dependent  Settlements  of 
Van  Dieman's  Land.  By  W.  C.  Went- 
worth. 8vo.  16s.  bds. 

A New  and  Improved  Map  of  India, 
on  one  large  sheet;  compiled  from  the 
latest  Documents,  and  engraved  by  John 
Walker.  16s. ; or  on  cloth  bound  in  a 
case,  or  with  roller,  ll.  Is. 

An  Appendix  to  the  Descriptions  of 
Paris.  By  Madame  Domeier.  f.  c.  4s. 
boards. 

A Treatise  on  Topography,  in  which 
the  Science  and  Practical  Detail  of  Tri- 
gonometrical Surveying  are  explained, 
together  with  their  Applications  to  Sur- 
veying in  general.  2 vols.  Svo.  ll.  6s. 
boards. 

Part  III.  of  a General  Histofy  of  York- 
shire. By  Thomas  Dunham  Whittaker, 
LL.D.,  &c.  folio.  21.  2s. 
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Notee  on  Rio  tie  Janeiro,  and  the 
Southern  Parts  of  Brazil,  taken  during  a 
Residence  of  Ten  Years  in  that  Country, 
from  1808  to  1818 ; with  an  Appendix, 
describing  the  Signals  by  which  Vessels 
enter  the  Port  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul ; to- 
gether with  numerous  Tahees  of  Com- 
merce, and  a Glossary  of  Tupi  Words. 
Bv  John  Luccock,  with  two  Maps  and  a 
Plan.  4to.  2l.  Pis.  (id.  bds. 

• 

TYPOGRAPHY. 

A Memoir  on  the  Origin  of  Printing, 
in  a Letter  Addressed  to  J.  Topham, 
Esq.  By  Ralph  Willet.  Crown  8vo.  6's. 
sewed  ; royal  8vo.  12s.  sewed. 

An  Essay  op  the  Origin  and  Progress 
of  Stereotype  Printing.  By  Thomas  Hod-, 
son.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  Gd.  sewed ; royal 
Svo.  18s.  sewed. 

Biographical  Memoirs  of  William  Ged ; 
including  a particular  Account  of  his 
Progress  in  tne  art  of  Block  Printing. 
Crown  Svo.  4s.  sewed ; royal  Svo.  8s. 
sewed. 

An  Historical  Essay  on  the  Origin  of 
Printing,  translated  from  the  French  of 
M.  De  La  Serna,  Santander.  Crown  Svo. 
6s.  sewed ; royal  Svo.  12s.  sewed. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

No.  X.  of  the  Journal  of  New  Voyages 
and  Travels,  containing  a Voyage  along 
the  Eastern  Coast  of  Africa  to  the  Brazils. 
By  James  Prior.  3s.  sewed ; or  3s.  Gd. 
boards. 

An  Abridgment  of  the  most  Popular 
Modern  Voyages  and  Travels  in  Europe ; 
with  Maps,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Clark. 
12mo.  8s. 

Narrative  of  the  Loss  of  the  Winter- 
ton  East  Indiaman,  on  the  Coast  of  Ma- 
dagascar, and  of  the  Sufferings  connected 
with  that  Event ; to  which  is  subjoined, 
an  Account  of  the  Natives  of  Madagas- 
car, with  Suggestions  for  their  Ameliora- 
tion. By  a Passenger  in  the  Ship.  Svo. 
7s.  6d.  boards. 

Historical  Account  of  Discoveries  and 
Travels  in  Asia,  from  the  earliest  ages  to 
the  present  time.  By  Hugh  Murray, 
F.R.S.E.  Author  of  Historical  Account  of 
Discoveries  in  Africa.  3 vols.  8vo.  2l.  2s. 
boards. 

A Visit  to  the  Province  of  Upper  Ca- 


nada, in  1819.  By  James  StackUR 
6s.  Gd.  boards. 

A Journey  in  Carniola,  Itah,  if 
France,  in  the  year  1SI7. 

Cadell,  Esq.  F.R.S.  London 
burgh.  2 vols.  Svo. ; with  33 
ll.  16s.  boards. 

An  Account  of  the  Arctic 
with  a History  and  DcscnptM* 
North  Whale  Fishery.  By  W. 
by,  F.R.S.E.  Illustrated  by  24 
vmgs,  ,in  2 thick  vols.  8vo.  boards. 

Travels  in  the  North  of  Gctoiet, 
scribing  the  present  State  of  the* 
and  Political  Institutions,  the 
ture.  Manufactures,  Commerce, 
tion.  Arts  and  Manners,  in  diaiC* 
particularly,  in  the  Kingdom  of 
By  Thomas  licdgskin.  Esq.  2 Tak 
ll.  4s. 

No.  V.  Vol.  II.  of  the  Jmrrard  & Vifj 
ages  and  Travels,  contains  Admits  Ia- 
dova’s Voyage  of  Discovery  to  dir  Sal 
of  Magellan,  with  a Chart  and  Ps at 
of  Magellan.  Ss.  sewed  ; or  3s.  fcLlk 

Travels  in  N ubia  mid  in  the  IdmI 
of  Eastern  Africa.  By  J.  L.  BurtLbc^ 
with  a Life  and  Portrait  of  the 
4to.  21,  8s. 

No.  VI.  Vol.  II.  of  *he  Journal  tflJf 
Voyages,  completing  Vol.  II.  corisa 
Walkers  Voyage  in  iher  Wat 
with  many  Engravings.  3s.  6d. 

A Voyage  to  South  America,  pcrSf*- 
ed  by  Order  of  the  American  teEfej 
merit.  By  II.  M.  Brackenridgp, 
the  Commissioners.  2 vols.  svo. 

Travels  through  Holland,  G*u*«t.| 
and  Parts  of  France,  in  1819, 
ference  to  their  Statistics,  Agri rebar 
&c.  By  W.  Jacob.  4 to. 

No.  I.  Vol.  III.  of  the  Journal cflP 
Voyages  and  Travels,  containing 
son’s  Travels  in  Lower  Canada,aidCfr 
nelius’s  Tour  in  Virgina,  <&c- ; widl> 
gravings..  3s.  6d. 

Travels  on  the  Continent,  for  tk* 
of  Travellers.  8vo.  ll.  5s.  f 

The  Diary  of  an  Invalid  in  Parsed 
Health  ; being  the  Journal  of  a T«2f 
Portugal,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Bcrim.*5- 
France,  in  the  years  IS  17,  ISIS,  111* 
Svo.  lGs. 

Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Aftkt  tj 
G.  Mollien ; with  Plates.  4to.  & * j 
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Voyage  to  India.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
Tier,  M.A.  8vo. 

ivels  in  Various  Countries  of  the 
being  a Continuation  of  Memoirs 
ng  to  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey, 
Edited  by  Robert  Walpole,  M.A. 
$1.  3s.  boards. 

rrative  of  a Journey  in  Persia.  8vo. 

?tches  of  the  actual  State  of  Society 
planners,  the  Arts,  Literature,  &c. 
me,  Naples,  and  Florence.  By  the 
t de  Stendhall.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

. II.  Vol.  III.  of  the  Journal  of  New 
ges  and  Travels,  containing  Mol- 
T'ravels  in  Africa,  with  a large  Map 
n any  Engravings.  3s.  Cd. 
i Abridgment  of  Modern  Voyages 
Pravels.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Clark,  Vol. 
imprising  a Complete  Tour  of  Asia. 

>.  III.  Vol.  III.  of  the  Modern  Voy- 
and  Travels,  contains  Prince  Maxi- 
n’s  Travels  in  the  Brazils,  with  nu- 
us  Engravings.  3s.  6d.  sewed, 
avels  on  the  Continent,  for  the  use 
ravellers.  By  M.  Starke.  8vo.  ll.  5s. 
ince  Maximilian’s  Travels  in  Brazil. 
521.  2s.  boards. 

irrative  of  a Residence  in  Ireland, 
nine  Plumptre.  4to.  2l.  2s. 
urnal  of  Two  Expeditions  beyond 
Hue  Mountains  and  into  the  Interior 
few  South  Wales.  By  John  Oxley, 
U.N.  4to.  21.  10s. 
ravels  in  Sicily,  Greece  and  Albania. 
:he  Rev.  T.  S.  Hughes,  Fellow  of 
nanuel  Collie,  Cambridge ; Illus- 
d with  Engravings  of  Maps,  Scenery, 
ib.  Sec.  2 vols.  4to.  51.  5s. 
o.  IV.  Vol.  III.  of  the  Modern  Voy- 
and  Travels,  contains  Graham’s  Tra- 
through  Portugal  and  Spain,  with 
erous  Engravings.  3s.  6d.  sewed ; 
>oards. 

>umal  of  a Tour  in  Greece,  Egypt, 
the  Holy  Land ; with  Excursions  to 
River  Jordan,  and  along  the  Banks 
le  Red  Sea  to  Mount  Sinai.  By  Wil- 
t Turner,  many  Plates.  3 vols.  8vo. 
Is. 

ketches.  Descriptive  of  Italy,  1817 
1818  ; with  a Brief  Account  of  Tra- 
in various  Parts  of  France  and  Switz- 
id.  4 vols.  8vo.  ll.  12s. 

)L.  XIII.  PART.  II. 


Journal  of  a Tour  in  the  Levant.  By 
Wm.  Turner.  3 vols.  8vo.  with  54  Co- 
loured Plates,  Maps,  &c.  31.  3s. 

A Voyage  to  Africa,  with  some  Ac- 
count of  tne  Manners  and  Customs  of 
the  Dahomian  People.  By  John  M'Leod, 
M.  D.  5s.  6d. 

No.  V.  Vol.  III.  of  the  Modern  Voyages 
and  Travels,  contains  Castellan’s  Travels 
in  Italy,  Illustrated  by  Engravings.  3s. 
6d.  sewed  ; 4s.  boards. 

All  the  Voyages  Round  the  World, 
from  Magellan,  in  1520,  to  Krusenstern, 
in  1820,  prepared  from  the  Original 
Journals.  By  Captain  Samuel  Prior.  Il- 
lustrated with  72  Engravings.  12mo. 
10s.  6d.  bound  in  red. 

Popular  Travels  and  Voyages  through- 
out the  Continent  and  Islands  of  Europe. 
By  Mrs  Jamieson,  (late  Miss  Thurtle.) 
12mo.  9s.  boards. 

A Tour  through  a Part  of  the  Nether- 
lands, France,  and  Switzerland,  in  1817. 
By  Thomas  Higger.  8s. 

Journal  of  a 'Pour  through  Part  of  the 
Snowy  Range  of  the  Himala  Mountains, 
and  to  the  Sources  of  the  Rivers  Jumna 
and  Ganges.  By  J.  B.  Frazer,  Esq.  with 
a Map,  royal  4to.  31.  3s. 

Twenty  Views  in  the  Himala  Moun- 
tains, Illustrative  of  the  foregoing  Tra- 
vels ; Engraved  from  the  Original  Draw- 
ings made  on  the  spot.  By  J.  B.  Frazer, 
Esq.  To  Subscribers,  2 1 L ; N on-subscri- 
bers, 26l.  5s. 

No.  VI.  completing  Vol.  III.  contains 
Brackenridge’s  Voyage  to  Buenos  Ayres. 
8vo.  3s.  6d.  sewed ; ‘Is.  boards. 

Italy  and  its  Inhabitants,  an  Account 
of  a Tour  in  that  Country  in  1816  and 
1817,  containing  a View  ot  the  Manners, 
Characters,  Customs,  &c.  See.  By  J.  A. 
Goliffe.  2 vols.  8vo.  ll.  6s. 

Three  Months  passed  in  the  Mountains 
East  of  Rome,  during  the  year  1819.  By 
Maria  Graham.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Classical  Excursions,  from  Rome  to 
Arpino.  By  Charles  KelsalL  8vo.  12s. 
sewed. 

A Journal  of  Two  successive  Tours 
upon  the  Continent,  performed  in  the 
years  1816,  1817,  and  1818.  By  James 
Wilson.  3 vols.  8vo.  ll.  16s.  boards. 

No.  I.  Vol.  IV.  containing  Pertusier’s 
Promenades  in  and  near  Constantinople, 
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with  numerous  Engravings.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
sewed ; 4«.  boards. 

Travels  through  England,  Wales,  and 
Scotland,  in  the  year  18 1G.  By  Dr  S. 
Spiker,  translated  from  the  German,  2 
vols.  12mo.  14s.  boards. 

No.  II.  Vol.  IV.  containing  Gourbil- 
' Ion’s  Travels  in  Sicily  and  to  Mount 
Etna  in  1819,  with  Plates.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
sewed  ; 4s.  boards. 

A Tour  in  Normandy,  undertaken  chief- 
ly for  the  Purpose  of  Investigating  the 
Architectural  Antiquities  of  the  Duchy, 
with  Observations  on  its  History,  on  the 
Country,  and  its  Inhabitants.  By  D. 
Turner,  Esq.  2 vols.  royal  8vo.  2L  12s. 
6tL  Inwards. 

Letters  written  during  a Tour  through 
Normandy,  Brittany,  and  other  Parts  of 
France,  in  1818 ; including  Local  and 


Historical  Descriptions,  with  Remrb 
on  the  Manners  and  Character  of  the 
People.  By  Mrs  C.  Stothard.  4tc.  3 
12s.  6d.  boards ; with  many  Engravinp, 
from  the  Drawings  of  C.  Stothard,  F.!Ll 

Narrative  of  the  Operations  and  Recer 
Discoveries  within  the  Pyramids,  Tea- 
pies,  Tombs,  and  Excavations  in  Egm 
and  Nubia ; and  of  a Journey  to  tfe 
Coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  9earcn  of  th 
Ancient  Berenice,  and  another  to  Oua 
of  Jupiter  Ammon.  By  G.  Belzoni.  tta. 
flL  2s. 

Remarks  made  during  a Tour  thread- 
the  United  States  of  America  in  I SIT, 
1818,  and  1819.  By  W.  T.  Harris.  8k. 

A New  Number  of  the  Journal  of  Na 
Voyages  and  Travels,  containing  Son- 
miere  s Travels  in  Montenegro.  8vo.  % 
0tL  sewed ; 4a.  boards. 
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BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS, 

WITHIN  THE  YEAR  1820. 


BIRTHS. 

Fakuary  1.  At  Quebec,  the  lady  of 
lies  Kerr,  Esq.  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
rig’s  Bench,  a son. 

— At  Rome,  the  lady  of  Henry  Har- 
j.  Esq.  a daughter. 

— At  Paris,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  a 
ince. 

1.  At  St  Michael,  department  de  la 
suae,  the  Hon.  Mrs  Charles  Gordon,  a 
lighter* 

5.  At  Rockville,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady 
eanor  Balfour,  a son. 

7.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Maitland  Gib- 
n,  younger  of  Cliftonhall,  a son. 

10.  At  Woolwich  Common,  the  lady  of 
iptain  H.  W.  Gordon,  a daughter. 

11.  At  Edmund  Castle,  Cumberland, 
le  lady  of  Sir  Hew  Ross,  K.C.B.adaugh- 
r. 

12.  At  Brighton,  the  Hon.  Mrs  Captain 
otheby,  a son. 

— - At  Knockbreak,  Ross-shire,  the  lady 
f Hugh  Ross,  Esq.  a son. 

15.  Mrs  Cunningham  Graham  of  Gart- 
iore,  a daughter. 

— At  Acton,  Middlesex,  the  lady  of 
lenry  Alexander  Douglas,  Esq.  a son. 

— • At  Gibraltar,  the  lady  of  Major 
[Thomas  Fyers,  Royal  Engineers,  a son. 

17.  At  Calcutta,  the  lady  of  Hugh 
lope.  Esq.  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Com- 
mny’s  civil  service,  a son. 

18.  At  her  house  in  George  Street, 
Lady  Elizabeth  Hope  Vere,  a daughter. 

— The  lady  of  Thomas  Lauder  Dick, 
Esq.  of  Relugas,  a son. 

19.  At  Boulogne,  the  lady  of  Hugh 
Rose,  Esq.  of  Glastulich,  a daughter.  - 

23.  Lauy  Petre,  a son. 

— At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Lockhart  of 
Castlehill,  a son. 


23.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Johnston  of  Al- 
va, a daughter. 

. 25.  In  Mansfield  Street,  London,  the 
Hon.  Mrs  Hope,  a son. 

27.  At  Timpendean,  Mrs  Walker,  a 
daughter. 

28.  The  lady  of  G.  A.  Fullerton,  Esq* 
of  Fera  Hill,  Berks,  a son. 

31.  The  Marchioness  of  Sligo,  a son 
and  heir.  ... 

— The  Viscountess  Duncan,  a son. 

Lately , Lady  Grates,  a son. 

February  1.  The  Countess  of  Clon- 
mel, twin  daughters. 

4.  Mrs  Forrest  of  Comiston,  a daugh- 
ter. 

5.  At  Pendreech,  Mrs  Captain  Mac- 
kenzie, a daughter. 

7.  At  Portobello,  Mrs  Douglas,  Great 
King  Street,  Edinburgh,  a son. 

9.  At  Peebles,  Mrs  M‘Gowan  of  Wink- 
ston,  a son. 

— At  the  Union  Hotel, . St  Andrew's 
Square,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Horrocks,  a son. 

11.  At  St  Helena,  the  lady  of  Lieute- 
nant-General Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  K.  C.  B. 
a son. 

17.  At  Island  Bridge,  near  Dublin,  the 
lady  of  Captain  H.  G.  Jackson,  a son. 

18.  At  Hilton,  Mrs  Pearson  of  Myre- 
cairnie,  a daughter. 

19.  The  lady  of  William  Johnston, 
Esq.  of  Lathrisk  and  Bavelaw,  a son  and 
heir. 

21.  At  Cullodcn,  Mrs  A.  Gordon,  a son. 

— At  Douglas,  near  Cork,  the  Hon. 

Mrs  Henry  Murray,  a son. 

22.  At  Edinburgh,  the  lady  of  William 
Ogilvie,  Esq.  younger  of  Chesters,  ft 
daughter. 

23.  Mrs  James  Borth  wick,  Abercromby 
Place,  Edinburgh,  a daughter. 
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23.  Mrs  John  Wardrop,  103,  George 
Street,  Edinburgh,  a daughter. 

26.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Stevenson,  Al- 
bany Street,  a daughter. 

28.  At  Reading,  Berks,  the  lady  of 
Lieutenant- Colonel  Wemyss,  a son  and 
heir.  ' 

— At  Deal,  the  lady  of  Captain  M‘- 
Culloch,  of  his  Majesty's  ship  Severn,  a 
son. 

Lately , Countess  Temple,  a daughter. 

— Viscountess  Massarene,  a son. 

— The  Countess  of  Wicklow,  a daugh- 
ter. 

March  1.  at  Teviot  Bank,  the  Hon. 
Mrs  Elliott,  a daughter. 

— At  Edinburgh,  the  lady  of  Alexan- 
der Norman  Macleod,  Esq.  of  Harris,  a 
daughter. 

3.  At  Riga,  the  lady  of  Alexander  Ren- 
ny.  Esq.  a son. 

5.  The  lady  of  Major-General  the  Ho- 
nourable Alexander  Duft^  a daughter. 

— At  Lady  land,  Mrs  Cochran,  a daugh- 
ter. 

8.  At  Shottesbrook,  the  Hon.  Mrs  Van- 
si  ttart,  a son. 

— The  lady  of  Major  Martin,  Brough- 
ton Place,  Edinburgh,  a daughter. 

9.  At  Dundalk,  Ireland,  the  lady  of 
Major  Wallace,  of  the  King’s  Dragoon 
Guards,  a son. 

10.  In  Bedford  Square,  London,  the 
lady  of  A.  Spottiswoode,  Esq.  a daughter. 

— At  Paisley,  the  lady  of  Captain 
Tronson,  13th  regiment,  a son. 

11.  At  Shandwick  Place,  Edinburgh, 
the  lady  of  Thomas  Mackenzie,  Esq.  a son. 

13.  At  Altyre,  the  lady  of  Sir  William 
G.  Gordon  Cumming,  of  Altyre  and  Gor- 
donstown,  Bart,  a son. 

14*.  At  Ayr,  Mrs  Fullarton  of  Skeldon, 
a daughter. 

15.  In  Lower  Grosvenor  Street,  Lon- 
don, the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Catherine 
Whyte  Melville,  a daughter. 

18.  In  Great  Portland  Street,  London, 
the  lady  of  William  Anderson,  Esq.  a son. 

20.  At  Pilrig  House,  Mrs  Balfour,  a 
son. 

21.  Mrs  Rose  of  Kilravock,  a son. 

25.  Mrs  Hunt  of  Pittencrieff,  a daugh- 
ter. 

26.  At  Hampstead  House,  the  Countess 
of  Huntingdon,  a son,  her  tenth  child. 

27.  Lady  Fitzherbert,  a son. 


31.  At  Orange  Hill,  the  lady  ffii 
Christie,  Esq.  a son. 

Irately,  At  London,  the 
Cowper,  a daughter. 

— At  the  house  of  Visccmntess  > . jj 
Exmouth,  the  lady  of  T.  hfesfciti  J 
R.N.  a soil  and  heir. 

— The  Countess  of  Longford,  a si 
— Lady  Gardiner,  a son. 

April  2.  In  Harleford  Row,  L :■ 
the  lady  of  J.  Cowan,  Esq.  a <LiL_r 
3.  The  lady  of  John  Buchan  SriM 
Esq.  of  Ruchlaw,  a daughter. 

— The  lady  of  John  L.  CampheL  k 
of  Achal&der,  a son. 

6.  Lady  MoncriefF,  a daughter. 

— At  Glentyan  House,  Renfhw*b 
the  lady  of  Wm.  Stirling,  Esq.  a diiti  e 
- 7.  Mrs  Gordon,  Heriot  Row,  Si 
burgh,  a daughter. 

' 9.  Mrs  R.  A.  Oswald,  of  Moore  3b 
a daughter. 

— Airs  Boyd  of  Broadmeados^ 
daughter. 

11.  The  Lady  of  the  Hon.  Ca*^ 
Maude,  Royal  Navy,  a son. 

13.  At  Paris,  the  Lady  of  Major  G* 
neral  John  Murray,  a daughter. 

14.  Lady  Arbuthnot,  a son. 

16.  In  Great  King  Street,  Ediaburrii 
the  lady  of  Captain  A.  R.  Kerr,  R.N.  CJ 
a son. 

• — Mrs  Corse  Scott  of  Sintoa,  a » 
— At  Hamburgh,  Mrs  Alexander Fr- 

Laren,  twin  daughters. 

21.  Mrs  Gordon  of  Cairnbulg, 

23.  The  lady  of  Alex.  Hunter,  hit. 
W.S.  a son. 

• 27.  Mrs  Ferrier  of  Belleside,  am 
— At  Dumfries,  the  lady  of  Aksctfc 

Harley,  Esq.  a daughter. 

28.  At  Hoefyser,  near  the  Hague,  t* 
lady  of  John  Turin  Ferrier,  Esq.  a me 

29.  Mrs  Henderson,  younger  of  Steair- 
ster,  a son. 

• — The  lady  of  Major-General  Broc^ 
ton  of  Rosend,  a daughter. 

30.  Lady  Elizabeth  Campbell,  adap- 
ter. 

Lately , In  Portugal,  the  lady  of 
Mackintosh,  10th  Portuguese  Cavalry 
son. 

— - Lady  C.  Bentinck,  a daughter. 
May  1.  At  BesselTs  Green,  near  Sew 
Oaks,  Kent,  the  lady  of  Sir  Charles  Da 
rymple,  a son. 
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IVIrs  Ilenny,  Castle  Street,  Edin- 

h,  a son. 

At  Dumfries,  Mrs  Taylor  of  Tro- 
r Holm,  a daughter. 

The  lady  of  the  Hon.  William  Fra- 
a son  and  heir. 

The  lady  of  Sir  William  Milliken 
ier,  Bart,  a son. 

Lady  James  Hay,  a son. 

- At  Edinburgh,  the  lady  of  Major 
, a son. 

. At  Liverpool,  the  lady  of  Francis 
twell,  Esq.  a daughter. 

[).  The  lauy  of  Laurence  Craigie,  Esq. 
rlendoick,  twin  sons. 

2.  At  Richmond  Barrack,  Dublin,  the 
f of  Dr  M‘Pherson,  42d,  or  Royal 
;h landers,  a son. 

3.  Mrs  Bryden  of  Sandsting,  Shet- 
d,  a daughter. 

7.  Viscountess  Duncannon,  a son. 

8.  At  Edinburgh,  the  lady  of  William 
bertson.  Esq.  Great  King  Street,  a son. 

9.  The  lady  of  Thomas  Spencer  Lind- 
, Esq.  of  Ilolymount,  a son. 

21.  Tne  lady  of  the  Hon.  Captain  Ko- 
t Rodney,  R.  N.  a son. 

23,  The  lady  of  Sir  W.  W.  Wynn,  a 

i. 


— Mrs  Duff  of  Hatton,  a son. 

24.  At  Great  King  Street,  Edinburgh, 
rs  Cathcart,  a daughter. 

27-  At  Redcastle,  the  lady  of  Patrick 
ant.  Esq.  a son. 

31.  At  Melville  Street,  Edinburgh,  the 
ly  of  B.  B.  S.  Stafford,  Esq.  a daughter. 

— In  Upper  Harley  Street,  London, 
e lady  of  Air  Stuart,  a son. 

Lately , The  lady  of  J.  R.  G.  Graham, 
iq.  M.  P.  a son. 

Jure  L At  Bombay,  the  lady  of  Michie 
orbes,  Esq.  a son. 

2.  The  lady  of  Lieu  tenant- Colonel 
acgregor,  a son. 

— The  lady  of  Godfrey  Meynell,  Esq. 
' Meynell  Langley,  Derbyshire,  a son. 

4.  Mrs  Blackwell,  York  Place,  Edin- 
urgh,  a daughter. 

— At  Edinburgh,  the  lady  of  J.  C. 
lacleod,  Esq.  a son. 

5.  The  lady  of  Alex.  Macgregor,  Esq. 
I Balhaldies,  a daughter. 

— The  lady  of  Andrew  Hunter,  Esq. 
ounger  of  Bonnytoun,  a son. 

7.  At  Bishop’s  Court,  Isle  of  Man, 
^ady  S.  Murray,  a son. 


10.  At  Canaan,  near  Edinburgh,  Mrs 
James  Ballantyne,  twin  daughters. 

13.  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess 
of  Orange,  a son. 

. — In  Edinburgh,  Lady  Douglas,  a son. 

— Mrs  Fraser,  of  Farraline,  a daughter. 

16.  At  Baijarg,  the  lady  of  William 
Francis  Hunter,  Esq.  a son. 

22.  The  Duchess  of  Rutland,  a son. 

— The  lady  of  Ernest  Leslie,  Esq.  of 

Balquhain,  a son. 

24.  In  London,  the  lady  of  the  Hon. 
James  Stewart,  a son. 

— The  lady  of  Michael  Stewart  Ni- 
colson,  Esq.  of  Carnock,  a son  and  heir. 

25.  Mrs  Patison,  Abercromby  Place, 
Edinburgh,  a daughter. 

28.  The  lady  of  Sir  James  Montgomery, 
Bart.  M.  P.  a daughter.  . 

— At  Kingston,  Upper  Canada,  the 
lady  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles  Mf- 
Grigor,  70th  regiment,  a son. 

29.  The  lady  of  Alex.  M‘Duff,  Esq.  of 
Bonhard,  a son. 

Lately,  The  Hereditary  Princess  of 
Oldenburg,  a daughter. 

— The  Duchess  of  Richmond,  a son. 

— Viscountess  Cranley,  a son  and  heir. 

July  1.  Lady  Frances  Webster  Wed-  , 
derburne,  a son. 

2.  At  Coats  House,  near  Edinburgh, 
Mrs  Carnegie,  a daughter. 

4.  Mrs  Tod,  Charlotte  Square,  Edin- 
burgh, a son. 

, . 5.  The  lady  of  Lieutenan  t-Colonel  Ross, 
4th  dragoon  guards,  a daughter. 

— At  Biggar  Park,  Mrs  Gillespie,  a 
daughter. 

— In  George  Street,  Edinburgh,  Mrs 
Wedderburne,  a son. 

8.  The  lady  of  William  Mackintosh, 
Esq.  Great  King  Street,  Edinburgh,  a 
son. 

12.  The  Right  Hon.  Lady  Sinclair,  a 
son. 

— At  Cockairny  House,  Fifeshire,  the 
lady  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Moubray,  a 
son. 

17.  At  Shandwick  Place,  Edinburgh, 
Mrs  General  Dundas,  a son. 

20.  At  Grange  Bank,  near  Edinburgh, 
Mrs  Hair,  a son. 

21.  At  Culdutbel,  the  lady  of  Affleck 
Fraser,  Esq.  a son. 

23.  In  Wexford,  the  lady  of  Major 
Wall,  35th  regiment,  a son.  * 
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24.  At  W&lton-on-Thames,  the  lady  of 
the  Hon.  Grey  Bennet,  a daughter. 

29.  At  Ben  field,  the  lady  ^of  Daniel 
Mackinnon,  Esq.  a daughter. 

. 30.  Lady  Charlotte  Macgregor  Murray, 
a daughter. 

Lately,  The  Countess  of  Shannon,  a 
daughter. 

August  1.  At  Rothmaise,  Mrs  Forbes, 
a daughter. 

2.  At  Woodslee,  the  lady  of  George 
Scott  Elliot,  Esq.  of  Lariston,  a son. 

— Lady  Minto,  a daughter. 

' — At  Malta,  the  lady  of  Captain  Ro- 
bert Tait,  R.  N.  a son. 

4.  At  Islabank,vthe  lady  of  Peter  Wed- 
derburn.  Esq.  a son. 

— Viscountess  Ebrington,  a son. 

5.  The  lady  of  lieutenant  Murray,  9 1st 
regiment,  a son. 

- — At  Woodhouselee,  Mrs  Tytler,  a 
son. 

6.  Mrs  Campbell  of  Possil,  a daughter. 
— At  Edinburgh,  the  lady  of  Norman 

Lockhart,  Esq.  a son. 

8.  The  lady  of  Rear-Admiral  Otway,  a 
son. 

9.  At  5,  Pitt  Street,  Mrs  Harboume 
Strachnn,  a daughter. 

12.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Scott,  105, 
.George  Street,  a daughter. 

13.  At  56,  Great  King  Street,  Edin- 
burgh, Mrs  Alexander  Thomson,  a daugh- 
ter. 

, — The  Lady  Mary  Hay,  a daughter. 

16.  The  lady  of  Colonel  C.  Bruce,  C. 
B.  a son. 

1 7.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  White  of  How- 
den,  jun.  a daughter. 

18.  The  lady  of  Capt.  Houston  Stewart, 
R.  N.  a son  and  heir. 

— Mrs  Burnett  of  Kemnay,  a son. 

19.  Mrs  Leslie  of  Warthill,  a son. 

20.  The  Right  Hon.  Lady  Anne  Fraser, 
a son. 

21.  The  Hon.  Mrs  Colville,  a daughter. 
522.  Mrs  M‘Farlane,  58,  Queen  Street, 

Edinburgh,  a daughter. 

— • The  Countess  of  Rosebery,  a daugh- 
ter. 

— At  Calcutta,  the  lady  of  George 
S win  ton.  Esq.  civil  service,  a son. 

23.  At  Wniteside  Cottage,  Polmont, 
Mrs  Clark,  a son. 

— The  lady  of  Capta  n Sir  John  Gor- 
don Sinclair,  Bart.  Royal  Navy,  a son  and 
heir. 


- 24.  At  Comhill,  near  Aberdeen,  it 
lady  of  David  Young,  Esq.  a son. 

* — ■ At  Madras,  the  lady  of  Ccx 
Tweedie,  2d  Madras  native  infantry,  i 
aon. 

27.  Mrs  Grant  of  Glenmoriston,  m 
— Tile  lady  of  Major-general  Sir 
mas  Brisbane,  K.C.B.  a daughter. 

29.  At  Bighouse,  the  lady  of  w 
Mackay,  a son.  I 

31.  At  Elgin,  the  lady  of  Lkutcns^ 
G.  G.  Munro,  a son. 

Lately,  The  lady  of  Murdoch  MTjtar.1 
Esq.  of  Lochbuy,  a daughter. 

— The  Countess  of  Verulam,  a dantb 
ter.  •**  - 

Septembers.  At  Kilbryde  Castk,  Lab 
Campbell,  a son. 

— The  lady  of  Sir  Thomas  Trxrabridee. 
Bart,  a daughter. 

— At -Pencaitland  Manse,  Mrs  MA- 
ler,  a daughter. 

3.  At  Maidstone,  the  lady  of  Capua 
Cooke,  late  of  the  94th  regiment,  i 

10.  At  Hampstead,  Mrs  Spot&swood£ 
Spottiswood,  a daughter. 

11.  At  Meadowbank  House,  Mrs  M* 
conochie,  a son. 

13.  At  Balnaraoon,  Mrs  Camegy. 

— At  Balgownie  Cottage,  the  hdj  <s 
Lieutenant-Colonel  D.  F orbes,  a sen. 

— At  Glasgow,  the  lady  of 
Stewart,  of  the  Rifle  Brigade,  a sou. 

15.  Mrs  Hopkirk,  Northumberh^ 
Street,  Edinburgh,  a daughter. 

17.  The  lady  of  Joseph  Hume. 

M.  P.  a daughter. 

18.  The  lady  of  Colonel  Grant  of  Gust 
M.  P.  a son. 

— The  lady  of  General  Sir  Joha  Os- 
wald of  Dunnekeir,  K.C.B.  a son. 

1 9.  Mrs  Wauchope  of  Edmonstaae,  * 
daughter. 

20.  At  Scallaway  in  Shetland,  the  bh 
pf  John  Scott,  youuger  of  Scallaway,  Esq 
a daughter. 

* 22.  The  Countess  Delaware,  a son. 

— In  George’s  Square,  Edinburgh,  tk 

lady  of  Captain  Cubitt,  a son. 

— At  Yester,  the  Marchioness  at 
Tweeddale,  a daughter. 

23.  Mrs  Gordon  of  Milrig,  a am. 

•*—  The  lady  of  Captain  Mackay,  of 
7 1st  regiment,  a son. 

— Lady  John  Somerset,  a sod. 

25.  Mrs  Mylne  of  Mylnefield,  a daufi* 
ter. 
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26-  At  Southampton,  the  lady  of  George 
>lmes  Jackson,  Esq.  of  Glenmore,  a 

i. 

At  Aberdeen,  the  lady  of  Major 

enderson,  Royal  Engineers,  a son. 

Mrs  Locknart,  Albany  Street,  Edin- 

irgh,  a daughter. 

527.  Mrs  Scott,  younger  of  Raeburn,  a 
Lughter. 

28.  Lady  James  Stuart,  a daughter. 
At  Edinburgh,  the  lady  of  Captain 

►avid  Campbell,  a son. 

29.  The  Duchess  de  Berri,  a son. 

30.  The  lady  of  James  I/Amy,  Esq. 
[lvocate,  a daughter. 

Irately,  At  Willey  Place,  Famham,  the 
idy  of  Charles  Grant,  Esq.  a daughter. 

Octobek  1.  Mrs  Greig  of  Hallgreig,  a 
on. 

2.  In  the  Colony  of  Berbice,  the  lady 
►f  D.  C.  Cameron,  Esq.  a son. 

4.  At  Durie,  Mrs  Christie,  a son. 

«5.  At  Queen  Street,  Edinburgh,  Mrs 
[nglis,  a daughter. 

— Mrs  James  Moncrieff,  Northum- 
berland Street,  Edinburgh,  a son. 

6.  The  lady  of  Sir  George  Sitwell,  Bart, 
of  Renishaw,  Derby,  a son  and  heir. 

— The  lady  of  Colonel  Mf  Don  ell  of 
Glengarry,  a daughter. 

7.  The  Hon.  Mrs  Montgomerie  Stew- 
art, a daughter. 

9.  The  lady  of  Capt.  Barwick,  of  the 
79tli  regiment,  a son. 

13.  Lady  Ellinor  Campbell,  a daugh- 
ter. 

— The  lady  of  Duncan  Robertson, 
Esq.  of  Carron  Vale,  a son. 

— MrsLumsden  of  Tilwhilly,  a daugh- 
ter. 

14.  The  lady  of  Captain  Ilodson,  Roy- 
al Navy,  a son. 

15.  Duly  Sophia,  wife  of  James  Mac- 
donald, Esq.  M.  P.  a son. 

— The  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  a son. 

16.  At  Clifton,  the  lady  of  Major-Ge- 
neral Maclcod,  a daughter. 

— At  London,  the  lady  of  John  Drum- 
mond, Esq.  jun.  a daughter. 

— ? At  Seacot,  Mrs  Balfour,  a son. 

— At  Grange,  Mrs  Cadell,  a son. 

— Mrs  Ramage  Liston,  a daughter. 

— The  lady  of  Thomas  Maitland, 
younger  of  Dundrennan,  Esq.  a son. 

— Lady  Catherine  Halkett,  a son. 
o 17.  The  lady  of  Mqjor  Carmichael,  of 
the  6th  dragoon  guards,  a son  and  heir. 


18.  At  Penicuik  House,  I<ady  Clerk,  a 
son. 

19.  Mrs  Hope  Johnstone  of  Annan- 
dale,  a son. 

21.  The  lady  of  Sir  James  Alex.  Gor- 
don, K.  C.  B.  Royal  Navy,  a daughter. 

• 22.  At  London,  Lady  Belgrave,  a 
daughter. 

24.  The  wife  of  Andrew  Elder,  a far- 
mer's servant  in  Pencaitland,  East  Lo- 
thian, three  fine  boys, 

— In  Great  King  Street,  Edinburgh, 
Mrs  Leonard  Horner,  a son. 

25.  At  Cliffdale,  in  Orkney,  Mrs  Bal- 
four, a son. 

28.  At  London,  the  lady  of  Colone’ 
Fitzclarence,  a daughter. 

29.  Mrs  Bell,  9,  Queen  Street,  a daugh- 
ter. 

— The  Hon.  Mrs  Dundas  of  Dundas, 
a daughter. 

31.  The  lady  of  Lieut.-General  Hope, 
a daughter. 

— Mrs  Hutchins,  George  Street,  Edin- 
burgh, a daughter. 

— At  Madras,  the  lady  of  David  Hill, 
Esq.  a son. 

Lately,  At  Dover,  the  lady  of  Captain 
Scott,  Royal  Artillery,  a son. 

— Lady  C.  Seymour,  a son  and  heir. 
November  2.  At  Edinburgh,  the  lady 
of  James  Wilson,  Esq.  advocate,  a daugh- 
ter. 

4.  Mrs  Colonel  Robertson  of  Hallcraig, 
a daughter. 

5.  The  lady  of  Philip  Hay,  Esq.  of  Bal- 
makewan,  a son. 

6.  Mrs  Cuningham  of  Thornton,  a son. 

. 7.  At  Dalzell,  Mrs  Hamilton,  a son. 

8.  At  Castle  Fraser,  Mrs  Fraser,  a 
daughter. 

9.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Archibald  Con- 
stable, a daughter.  - 

1 1.  At  Edinburgh,  the  lady  of  William 
Ferguson,  Esq.  of  Kilry,  a son. 

— The  lady  of  Robert  Scott  Moncrieff, 
Esq.  a daughter. 

12.  At  16,  Heriot  Row,  Edinburgh,  the 
Hon.  Mrs  Wardlaw,  a daughter. 

— Mrs  Craufurd,  Picardy  Place,  Edin- 
burgh, a son. 

15.  Mrs  Dr  Forbes  of  Strathdon,  a 
daughter. 

16.  The  lady  of  Sir  Alex.  Hood,  Bart, 
a daughter. 

16.  The  lady  of  Adam  Fergussoo,  Esq. 
of  Wood  hill,  a son. 
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17.  Lady  Kennedy,  a eon.  - 

1 9.  Mrs  Colin  Campbell,  Jura,  a daugh- 
ter. ' 

21.  At  Coates  House,  Edinburgh,  the 
Right  Honourable  Lady  Elibank,  a 
daughter. 

— The  lady  of  H.  G.  Leslie,  Esq.  of 
Denlugas,  a daughter. 

— The  Countess  of  Atlilone,  a son  and 
heir. 

22.  At  Ghent,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  Col. 
Muller,  of  the  1st  Royal  Scots,  a son.’ 

23.  The  lady  of.  Major-General  A.  C. 
Jackson,  a daughter. 

25.  Lady  Catherin  Cavendish,  a daugh- 
ter. 

26.  Mrs  Leith  Hay,  a son. 

— Mr3  Abercromby  of  Birkenbog,  a 
daughter. 

Lately , In  Richmond  Bridewell,  of 
twins,  a boy  and  a girl,  both  doing  well, 
Mrs  Catherine  Farley,  about  fourteen 
months  a prisoner  there  under  sentence 
of  hard  labour  ! 

— At  Edinburgh,  the  lady  of  Captain 
Menzies,  a daughter. 

— Lady  Killeen,  a son. 

December  3.  The  Hon.  Lady  Gibson 
Carmichael,  a son. 

4.  At  Ballechin,  the  lady  of  Hope 
Steuart,  Esq.  a daughter. 

— At  Cheltenham,  the  lady  of  Peatson 
Thompson,  E*q.  a daughter. 

— The  lady  of  the  Hon.  Lord  Cring- 
letie,  a daughter. 

— At  Preston,  the  lady  of  William 
Marshall,  Esq.  a son  and  heir. 

6.  In  George  Street,  the  lady  of  Henry 
Harvey,  Esq.  a son. 

7.  The  laxly  of  Robert  Warden,  Esq.  of 
Parkhill,  a daughter. 

10.  The  Duchess  of  Clarence,  a Prin- 

CC88« 

11.  The  lady  of  William  Oliver,  Esq.  of 
Dinlabyre,  a son. 

18.  At  Carlton  Place,  Glasgow,  the 
lady  of  James  Lawrie,  Esq.  a son.  . 

19.  The  lady  of  William  Hay,  Esq.  of 
Drummelzier,  a son. 

20.  Mrs  CraigieofDumbarnie,  a daugh- 
ter. 

— At  Brompton,  the  lady  of  A.  Mac- 
donell.  Esq.  ot  Lochgarry,  a daugh^r. 

2 1 . At  Grulin,  Mrs  Macquarie  of  Glen- 
forsa,  a daughter. 

23.  At  London,  Countess  Munster,  the 
lady  of  the  Hanoverian  Minister,  a son. 
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23.  Lady  Pringle  of  Stitchell,  a dec 

ter.  ^ 

— The  lady  of  James  WatsoD,  Eid 
Saughton,  a son. 

24.  At  Leicester,  the  lady  of  Ma 
Dalzell  of  Gleme,  a sod. 

Lately , At  Chesterfield,  the  wiveit 
three  gentlemen,  all  skinners  by 
and  the  only  skinners  in  the  town,  ma 
within  a few  days  of  each  other 
of  twins,  all  females. 


MARRIAGES. 

January  1.  At  Calcutta,  Major  1 
Lindsay,  of  the  artillery,  to  Miss  Fic 
Loudon  Mackenzie. 

4.  At  Ormidale,  Argyllshire,  Ifescr 
James  Limond,  of  the  Hon.  East  lu& 
Company’s  artillery,  Madras,  to  Miss  J*- 
sie  Campbell,  of  Ormidale. 

— At  Port  Glasgow,  Claud  Marshall 
Esq.  Sheriff-substitute,  Greenock,  toib* 
Mary  Beckford  Johnstone. 

6.  At  Papa  Westra,  Geo.  Traill,  Esc- « 
Holland,  to  Miss  Alary  Swan. 

— At  Yair,  Robert  Scott  MooeridF 
Esq.  younger  of  Newhalls,  toMissPriepc 
Wliitebank. 

7.  At  Edinburgh,  Alexander  Madcol 
Esq.  Commander  of  his  Majesty’s  eacfcr 
Wellington,  to  Miss  Chrystie,  ot 
chrystie. 

— Robert  Mutter,  Esq.  Captain  ia  & 
7th  Royal  Fusileers,  to  Miss  O *SdJL  d 
Lanch  Hill,  county  of  Dublin. 

8.  At  Bath,  Captain  John  Maitb&iD 
Miss  Bateman,  of  Bedford,  county 
Kerry,  Ireland. 

10.  At  Demerary,  Captain  Mscutf 
Hart  Boog,  to  Miss  Eliza 
Cumingsburg. 

14.  At  Edinburgh,  Walter  Frederic* 
Campbell  of  Shawfield,  Esq.  to  Lab  Fl 
linor  Charteris,  eldest  daughter  o£  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Wemys  tti 
March. 

17.  At  Portobello,  John  Jackson,  E& 
of  York,  to  Miss  Stewart,  Pitlochry. 

19.  At  Fulham,  William  Wilberferee,  i 
jun.  Esq.  eldest  son  of  William  Wilber*  ! 
force,  Esq.  M.  P.  to  Miss  Mary  France 
Owen. 

— At  Bamburgh,  Thomas  Gewp 
Gregson,  Esq.  Warren- House,  to  Ifc 
Bugg,  Chesterhill. 
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At  London,  6ir  James  Stuart  of 
m bank,  Bart,  to  Miss  Woodcock. 

5-  At  Plocktown,  Lochalsh,  Donald 
tkieson,  Esq.  of  Achnadarroch,  to  Miss 
Llae. 

— At  Bellevue,  Captain  G.  A.  Vetch, 
the  lion.  East  India  Company's  ser- 
e,  to  Miss  Helen  Hoggan,  Waterside. 

— At  Edinburgh,  the  Hon.  Henry  Ro- 
t Westenra,  M.  P.  to  Anne  Douglas 
/mil ton,  daughter  of  the  late  Douglas, 
ike  of  Hamilton  and  Brandon. 

— At  Hopsrigg,  John  Murray,  Esq. 
Haregills,  to  Miss  Little. 

3 1 . At  Glasgow,  Gavin  Hamilton,  Esq. 
Springbank,  to  Miss  Nancy  Paterson. 
Lately,  At  Edinburgh,  William  Gor- 
n,  Esq.  of  Evie,  to  Miss  Christiana 
urray. 

— V iscount  Kingsland,  to  Miss  Wil- 
)• 

February  1.  Captain  John  Grant, 
2d  regiment,  to  Miss  Jane  Gordon, 
abrach. 

2.  At  Glennan,  Neil  Campbell,  Esq.  to 
liss  Matilda  M'Dougall,  Ardinhive. 

8.  At  London,  the  Earl  of  Uxbridge  to 
leanora,  second  daughter  of  the  late 
ohn  Campbell,  Esq.  of  Shawfield,  ha- 
ing  been  previously  married,  on  the  5th 
f August  last,  at  Altyre,  in  Scotland,  the 
eat  of  her  brother-in-law,  Sir  W.  G. 
Aim  in  i n g,  Bart. 

— At  Inverness,  John  M‘Lennan,  Esq. 
>f  Berbice,  to  Miss  Bethune. 

10.  At  Edinburgh,  Major-General  Hen- 
■y  Elliot,  Colonel  of  the  5th  Veteran  Bat- 
alion,  to  Mr3  Pringle  of  Rosebank. 

17.  At  Hampstead,  John  Loch,  Esq.  to 
Rubinia  Matfon  Cullen. 

— W.  G.  Macknight,  Esq.  of  Green 
Castle,  Jamaica,  to  Miss  Eliza  Manners. 

— At  Midmar  Castle,  G.  R.  Nuttall, 
M.  D.  of  London,  to  Miss  Marion  Mans- 
field. - 

— At  Kensington  Church,  Anthony 
Macdonald,  Esq.  of  Lochgarry,  to  Miss 
Macdonald. 

18.  At  Edinburgh,  Captain  Charles  S. 
J.  Hawtayne,  R.  N.  to  Miss  Anne  Hope. 

21.  Frederick  W.  Campbell,  Esq.  of 
Barbreck,  to  Miss  Winnington. 

29.  At  Bonnington,  Sir  Charles  Mac- 
donald Lockhart,  of  Lee  and  Carnwath, 
Bart,  to  Emilia  Olivia,  eldest  surviving 
daughter  of  the  deceased  Lieutenant-Ge- 


neral Sir  Charles  Lockhart  Ross,  of  Bal- 
nagown,  Bart. 

29.  D.C.  Moylan,  Esq.  to  Mary,  second 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Kingston. 

— The  Hon.  W.  R.  Penn  Curzon,  to 
Lady  H.  G.  Brudenell,  second  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Cardigan. 

March  1.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Colqu- 
houn  Grant,  Forres,  to  Miss  Margaret 
Brodie,  of  Brodie. 

2.  At  Edinburgh,  Major  Balmain,  of 
the  Honourable  East  India  Company’s 
service,  to  Miss  Jane  Dewar. 

5.  At  Straloch,  Aberdeenshire,  H. 
George  Leslie,  Esq.  of  Denlugas,  to  Mrs 
William  Brebner. 

7.  At  Scotscraig  house,  Captain  Hugh 
Lyon  Playfair,  of  the  Honourable  East 
India  Company’s  service,  to  Miss  Jane 
Dalgleish. 

• 8.  At  Edinburgh,  Captain  Mf Queen, 
of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company's 
service,  to  Miss  Moir,  Hillfoot. 

10.  Captain  Robert  Anderson,  9 1st  re- 
giment, to  Miss  Wade. 

11.  At  Beaconsfield  Church,  the  Hon. 
Charles  Augustus  Fitzroy,  of  the  Royal 
Horse  Guards,  (Blue,)  to  Lady  Mary 
Lennox,  daughter  of  the  late  and  sister 
to  the  present  Duke  of  Richmond. 

13.  At  Leith,  Wiliam  Henry  Roberts, 
Esq.  Albany,  Surrey,  to  Miss  Anne  Craw- 
ford. 

14.  At  Taunton,  Gilbert  Grant,  Esq. 
of  the  4th  Light  Dragoons,  to  Miss  Char- 
lotte Yea. 

21.  At  Campbelton,  Angus  Macalister, 
Esq.  of  Balinakill,  to  Miss  Frances  Byng 
Macalister. 

23.  Valentine,  H.  Mairis,  Esq.  of  the 
78th  Highland  regiment,  to  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Edwards. 

27.  William  Dixon,  jun.  Esq.  of  Go- 
vanhill,  to  Miss  Strang.  , 

30.  At  Glasgow,  Robert  Brown,  Esq. 
merchant,  Glasgow,  to  Miss  Ann  Rainy. 

Lately , At  Madras,  C.  M.  Bushby,  Esq. 
of  the  Honourable  Company’s  Civil  Ser- 
vice, to  Miss  M'Cally. 

— At  Paddington,  William  Lushing, 
Esq.  of  Paddington,  to  Miss  West. 

April  4.  At  Braugben,  Hertfordshire, 
the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Kirkcud- 
bright, to  Miss  Cantes. 

6.  The  Rev.  Edward  Bankes,  son  of  H. 
Bankes,  Esq.  M.  P.  to  the  Hon.  Frances 
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Jane  Scott,  daughter  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. 

6.  At  St  Pancras,  Yorkshire,  Henry 
Francis  Hough,  Esq.  of  the  Hon.  East 
India  Company’s  service,  to  Eliza  Paton 
Bruce. 

10.  At  Edinburgh,  James  Dallas,  Esq. 
merchant,  to  Marion,  third  daughter  of 
Robert  Johnston,  Esq.  merchant,  Edin- 
burg!:. 

It.  At  Inverness,  Alex.  Ross  Suter, 
Esq.  Sheriff-clerk  of  Ross-shire,  to  Miss 
Forbes. 

— Captain  John  Barclay  of  the  4th 
Bengal  cavalry,  to  Miss  Helen  Forbes. 

— At  Dalsnangie,  John  Simpson,  Esq. 
to  Miss  Jane  Duff  Grant. 

IT.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  John  Camp- 
bell, to  Miss  Glassell  of  Longniddrie. 

— At  Edinburgh,  John  Scott  of  Gala, 
Esq.  to  Madalene,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  late  Sir  Archibald  Hope  of  Craighall, 
Bart. 

18.  William  Wemyss,  Esq.  Deputy 
Commissary-General,  to  Mrs  Daviason, 
widow  of  the  late  Major  Davidson,  42d 
regiment. 

— At  Wardour  Castle,  Lieut.-Colonel 
G.  Macdonnell,  C.B.  to  the  Hon;  Laura 
Arundel. 

. — At  London,  Captain  Garth,  R.  N. 
to  Miss  Maitland. 

— At  Gartincaber,  John  Burn,  Esq. 
advocate,  to  Miss  Murdoch. 

— At  Caliendar,  Captain  Ranald  Mac- 
donald, of  the  1 9th  regiment  of  foot,  to 
Miss  Flora  Macdonald. 

20.  At  Langharne,  Caermarthenshire, 
Owen  Evans  Lewis,  Esq.  of  Glanvrhyd, 
to  Miss  Eliza,  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Neale,  Willow-yards,  Ayrshire. 

— At  Clatto,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Be- 
thune  of  Blebo,  to  Miss  Maria  Low. 

— At  Edradynate,  Patrick  Small, 
younger  of  Dirnanean,  Esq.  to  Miss 
Stewart. 

24.  Arthur  Pollock,  Esq.  merchant, 
Grangemouth,  to  Miss  Barbara  Thom- 
son. 

— At  Doonholm,  Ayrshire,  William 
Macdonald,  Esq.  of  Ballishore,  to  Miss 
Jane  Blair. 

25.  James  M'Cook,  Esq.  W.S.  to  Miss 
Laing. 

— At  Aberlady,  Charles  Toshack,  Esq. 
South  Shields,  to  Miss  Hamilton, 


26.  At  Edinburgh,  Alexander  In  a*, 
vitch,  Sultan  Katte  Gheiry  Krimhs  r, 
to  Anne  Neilson,  Hillbank. 

— At  Liverpool,  Archibald  Mara  A 
Esq.  to  Miss  Marion  Boyd,  March-k  l 

— At  St  Helena,  Count  Balmain,  Coa- 
missioner  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  / 
Russia,  to  Miss  Charlotte  Johnson,  eto«t 
daughter  of  Lady  Lowe. 

29.  At  Edinburgh,  John  Gibson  Lad- 
hart,  Esq.  advocate,  to  Sophia  Chariots, 
eldest  daughter  of  Sir  W alter  Scott  of  Ai>» 
botsford,  Bart. 

Lately , At  C&lder  Bank,  Andrew  Grsrr, 
Esq.  Glasgow,  to  Miss  Drummond. 

— The  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Adding** 
second  son  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  to  Mi* 
M.  Young  of  Thorpe,  Northampasi:- 
shire. 

May  I.  At  Glasgow,  Lieut.  Thescai 
Moffat,  R.  N.  to  Miss  Anna  Betbune. 

10.  At  Dumfries,  James  Allan  DafydL 
Esq.  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company'* 
civil  service,  to  Miss  Arendna,  M‘M®* 
do. 

15.  At  Edinburgh,  Alexander  Manam, 
Esq.  W.  S.  to  Miss  Fullarton. 

23.  At  St  Croix,  James  Brown,  fee. 
merchant  there,  to  Miss  Krause. 

25.  At  Leatherhead,  William  Brawn, 
Esq.  of  Aberdeen,  to  Miss  Burcbdl. 

27.  At  London,  Alexander  Mackintosh. 
Esq.  of  Great  Portland  Street,  to  Mus 
Mackintosh. 

30.  At  Philadelphia,  Frederick  Gasp- 
bell  Stewart,  Esq,  of  Ascog,  to  Miss  Ma- 
ria Smith,  Pennsylvania. 

Latelyt  At  Secunderabad,  East  Indies* 
Capt.  J.  Weatherall,  Royal  Soots,  to  X'- 
meria  Laura  ; and  Captain  Frederic  Lir- 
kin  Doveton,  Madras  light  cavalry,  to 
Amelia  Sophia,  twin  daughters  of  Chaiks 
T.  Grant,  Esq.  Paymaster,  Royal  Scots. 

June  1.  At  Edinburgh , Archibald  John- 
ston, Esq.  younger  of  Pittowie,  to  Miss 
Clarkson. 

— At  Gilston  House,  Fifeshire,  Captain 
John  Whitehill  Parsons,  10th  Hussars 
to  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Dewar. 

— At  St  Petersburgh,  Sir  William 
Chrichton,  M.D.  to  Sophia,  daughter  tf 
M.  Le  Chevalier  de  Suthoff,  &c. 

— At  London,  Admiral  James  Doug- 
las, to  Miss  filathwayt. 

— At  Aberdeen,  John  Fraser,  Esq.  of 
London,  to  Miss  Still  Milden. 
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L At  Arbroath,  David  Scott,  jun.  Esq. 
TNTewton,  to  Miss  Gleig. 

S*  At  Edinburgh,  Warren  Hastings 
n«ls.  Esq.  W.  S.  to  Miss  Harriet  Linde- 
f , Bethune. 

At  Bellfield,  George  Fulton,  Esq. 

TV1  iss  Stalker. 

*7  . At  Edinburgh,  Charles  Guthrie,  Esq. 

► ^Vliss  Hunter. 

At  London,  George  Finch,  Esq.  M.P. 

► n of  the  Earl  of  Winchelsea,  to  Jane, 
a.  ugh  ter  of  Admiral  and  Lady  Elizabeth 
1 ulliday. 

8.  At  London,  the  Right  Hon.  Robert 
*cel,  M.P.  eldest  son  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
l axt.  to  Miss  Julia  Floyd,  youngest  (laugh- 
er of  the  late  General  Sir  John  Floyd, 
iiart. 

— At  Camberwell  Church,  near  Lon- 
don, George  Warden,  Esq.  of  Glasgow, 
to  Mias  Wanostrocht. 

— At  Lybster,  in  Caithness,  David 
L.aing,  Esq.  surgeon,  to  Miss  Sinclair.  , 
— At  Glasgow,  A.  F.  Gray,  Esq.  Comp- 
troller of  his  Majesty’s  Customs,  Irvine, 
to  Miss  Margaret  Barton. 

- 10.  At  Cousland,  John  Bonar,  Esq.  of 
the  Grove,  to  Miss  Jessie  Dickson. 

12.  Michael  Ramsay,  Esq.  of  the  Hon. 
East  India  Company  s service,  to  Miss 
Helen  Richardson. 

— At  Edinburgh,  Walter  Cook,  Esq. 
writer  to  the  signet,  to  Miss  Mary 
Chrystie,  of  Balchrystie. 

— At  Edinburgh,  James  Anderson* 
Esq.  younger  of  Stroquhan,  to  Miss  An- 
' Uerson. 

— At  Falkirk,  James  Thomson,  Esq. 
of  Reddoch,  to  Miss  Agnes  Boyd. 

' 13.  Josiah  Howard,  Esq.  Stockport, 
Cheshire,  to  Miss  Janet  Buchanan  Pro- 
vand,  Glasgow. 

16.  At  London,  Peter  Rose,  Esq.  of 
Demerara,  to  Miss  Huntly  Gordon,  Aber- 
deen. 

17.  At  Bombay,  Capt.  MacLeod  of  the 
Hon.  East  Company’s  service,  to  Miss 
Gwinnett. 

. 19.  At  Montrose,  Captain  George  Bell, 
to  Miss  Margaret  Addison  Dougal. 

20.  At  Kinfauns  Castle,  John  Grant, 
Esq.  of  Kilgraston,  to  the  Hon.  Margaret 
Gray. 

— At  London,  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
George  Pellew,  third  son  of  Admiral  Vis- 

* ' count  Exmouth,  to  the  Hon.  Frances  Ad- 

- * * 


dington,  second  daughter  of  Lord  Vis- 
count Sidmouth. 

20.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  W.  M.  S. 
Preston,  A.M.  of  Stratforth  Vicarage, 
Yorkshire,  to  Miss  Moyes  of  Lumbenny, 
Fifeshire. 

— At  Berlin,  Alexander  Oswald,  Esq. 
to  Miss  Pattison. 

21.  At  Edinburgh,  Charles  Lennox 
Cumming,  Esq.  of  Roseisle,  to  Miss  Mary 
Elizabeth  Bruce  of  Kinnaird. 

22.  At  Gartmore  House,  Thomas  Dur- 
ham Calderwood  of  Poitou,  Esq.  to  Miss 
Cunninghame  Graham. 

23.  At  Corfu,  Major-General  Sir  Fre- 
derick Adam,  to  the  Signora  Diaraantina 
Pallatiano. 

— At  Edinburgh,  Stair  Hawthorn 
Stewart,  Esq.  of  Pbysgill,  to  Miss  John- 
ston, of  Stratoun. 

26.  At  Edinburgh,  Dr  Thomas  Shortt, 
Physician  to  his  Majesty’s  Forces,  to  Miss 
Young  of  Harburn. 

— At  Rockhall,  James  Charles  Macrae, 
Esq.  of  Holmains,  to  Miss  Grierson  of 
Lag. 

27.  At  Derby,  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Rich- 
ard Goodwin  Keats,  G.C.B.  to  Miss  Hurt. 

30.  At  London,  the  Right  Hon.  John 
Bowes,  Earl  of  Strathmore,  to  Miss  Mary 
Milner. 

July  6.  At  Edinburgh,  Captain  James 
Stirling,  R.  N.  of  Glentyan,  to  Miss 
Mary  Macdowal  of  Castle  Semple. 

7.  At  Edinburgh,  Lieutenant  F.  Beau- 
mont, R.  N.  to  Miss  Mary  Dawson. 

— At  Madras,  Captain  Duncan  Ogil- 
vie,  2d  regiment  native  infantry,  to  Miss 
Duncan,  Ratho. 

10.  Lieutenant-Colonel  the  Hon.  James 
Hamilton  Stanhope,  to  Lady  Frederica 
Louisa  Murray. 

11.  At  Edinburgh,  John  Dow,  Esq. 
W.  S.  to  Miss  Margaret  Russel,  Glasgow. 

— At  Leith,  James  Thomson,  Esq. 
Stirling,  to  Miss  Grinly. 

— At  Edinburgh,  John  Livingstone, 
Esq.  of  Shortridgehead,  to  Miss  Mary 
Neilson. 

13.  At  Clegro,  in  Rutlandshire,  Tho- 
mas Francis  Kennedy,  Esq.  of  Dunure, 
M.  P.  to  Sophia,  only  daughter  of  the  late 
Sir  Samuel  Romily. 

— At  Bombay,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hunter  Blair,  87th  regiment,  to  Miss 
Morris. 
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IS.  At  Resolis,  Captain  A.  Gallie,  late 
of  the  78th  Highlanders,  to  Miss  Anne 
Munro  Arthur. 

— At  Edinburgh,  Anthony  Bigot,  Esq. 
of  London,  to  Miss  Anne  Macdougall. 

17.  At  Ayr,  Charles  D.  Gairdner,  Esq. 
to  Miss  Cowan. 

— John  Farquhar,  Esq.  of  Pitscandly, 
Forfarshire,  to  Miss  Shilnto,  London. 

18.  At  Glasgow,  Kenneth  Bruce  Stew- 
art, Esq.  of  Annat,  to  Miss  Janet  Morri-- 
800. 

20.  Captain  Robtrt  Melville  Grindlay, 
of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company’s  service, 
to  Miss  Comerell. 

22.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Henry  Taylor  of 
Brighton,  to  Miss  Jemima  Maria  Fraser. 

27.  Mr  Spencer  Chichester,  to  Lady 
Augusta  Paget,  daughter  of  the  Marquis 
of  Anglcsa. 

Lately , His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Gordon, 
to  Mrs  Christie. 

August  1.  At  Braehouse,  J*ames  Stew- 
art, Esq.  of  Crossmount,  Captain,  82d 
regiment,  to  Miss  Campbell,  Boreland. 

2.  At  Edinburgh,  Francis  Cohbam, 
Esq.  M.D.  of  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  to 
Miss  M*C'rae. 

8.  At  Fenton,  John  Hope,  Esq.  89tli 
regiment,  to  Miss  Helen  Bogue. 

9.  At  London,  Colonel  Alex.  Wood- 
ford, of  the  Coldstream  Regiment  of 
Guards,  to  Miss  Fraser. 

— At  London,  William  Bowles,  Esq. 
Captain,  Royal  Navy,  to  the  Honourable 
Frances  Temple,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  Viscount  Palmerston. 

12.  At  London,  Alex.  Watson  Law, 
Esq.  of  the  East  India  Company’s  ser- 
vice, to  Miss  Romanes,  of  Cheapside. 

— Capt.  Edward  Hollingworth,  Dela- 
fosse,  R.  N.  to  Miss  Young. 

14.  John  Jeffrey,  Esq.  George  Street, 
Edinburgh,  to  Miss  Hunter,  St  Andrews. 

. 19.  At*  London,  Campbell  Marjori- 
banks,  Esq.  of  Upper  Wimpole  Street, 
to  Mrs  Parker. 

22.  At  Hartfield  House,  James  Mac- 
donald, Esq.  of  Balranald,  to  Miss  Jane 
Mackenzie  of  Hartfield. 

23.  At  Dalvev,  Charles  Gordon,  Esq. 
of  Forres,  to  Miss  Christina  Macleoa, 
of  Drynoch. 

— At  La  Columbriere,  Jersey,  by  the 
Dean  of  that  island.  Major  William  Mac- 
kay,  68th  light  infantry,  to  Miss  Mac- 
kay. 


23.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Raikes,  fifth 
Coldstream  Guards,  to  Miss  Louisa  Bos- 
ton. 

.28.  Robert  Elliott,  Esq-  of  Rolc3 
and  Tarras,  to  Miss  Elliot. 

29.  At  Edinburgh,  William  Thera 
Carruthers,  Esq.  ,of  Dormont,  to  Ms 
Maclachlan. 

— At  Edinburgh,  Lieutenant  W.  t. 
Anderson,  Royal  Horse  Artillery,  to  lb 
Gibson  of  Harehope. 

31.  At  Dover,  Thomas  Green,  Eaq.  er 
Slyne  and  Cotterham,  Lancashire,  to  M - 
Russell. 

Lately , At  Cargilfield,  William  Re£ 
Esq.  of  London,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Li- 
near, Edinburgh. 

September  3.  At  Hamilton,  Andre* 
Barrie,  Esq.  Surgeon,  to  Miss  EHza  Gra* 

4.  At  Edinburgh,  James  Austin,  Esi 
M.  D.  of  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  toifa- 
Pierce,  Jamaica. 

, — At  London,  Rear  Admiral  Sir 
Charles  Ogle  of  Worthy,  Bart,  to  Mis 
Burroughs. 

5.  At  Leyton,  Essex,  Thomas  Ficwrr 
Ellis,  jun.  Esq.  A.  B.  to  Bliss  MTjf- 
gart,  of  Ardwal. 

7.  At  Edinburgh,  James  Douglas,  Isq. 
of  Cavers,  to  Bliss  Emma  Carnegie. 

11.  At  Glasgow,  Theodore  Waircot 
Esq.  to  Miss  Jane  Hastings. 

— At  Irvine,  Stewart  Murray  FhE*?- 
ton,  Esq.  of  Fullarton,  to  Isabella  Red- 
an an  Muir. 

— John  Burnside,  Esq.  MOfto 
House,  Dalserf,  to  Bliss  Mary  Mkh* 
thur,  Glasgow. 

— At  Aberdeen,  Alexander  BeB, 
Berwick,  to  Bliss  Ross. 

12.  At  Lochbuy  House,  John  GrefW* 
son.  Esq.  of  Ardtorinish,  to  Bliss  Mac 
l&ine. 

15.  The  Hon.  Lionel  Charles  Daws*, 
to  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Emily  Nugent, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late,  and  sister  d 
th&  present  Earl  of  Westmeath- 

18.  At  Perth,  Glas  Sandeman,  Esq 
younger  of  Springland,  to  Bliss  Stewirv 

19.  At  Edinburgh,  Captain  W.  Cut* 
ningham  Dal  yell,  to  Bliss  Maria  Sampsy- 

— At  Edinburgh,  James  Brown,  Est. 
of  London,  to  Bliss  Hamilton,  of  PohneeJ 
Bank. 

20.  At  the  Bfanse  of  Crail,  Charles 
Naims,  Esq.  writer  to  the  signet,  to  Mir 
Forbes  Bell. 
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— At  Kirkhill,  near  Aberdeen,  Thos. 
lay.  Esq.  of  London,  to  Miss  Mary 
nson. 

t.  At  Edinburgh,  John  Turner,  Esq. 
urner  Hall,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Helen 
uli  art. 

-At  Eglinghara,  William  Hay,  Esq. 
[opes.  East  Lothian,  to  Miss  Frances 
t Ogle. 

7 . At  Glasgow,  Neil  Maclachlan,  Esq. 
tie  ton,  Argyleshire,  to  Miss  Flora  Ann 
crlaine  of  Fife  Place. 

The  Right  Hon.  Francis  Earl  of 
ntingdon,  to  Eliza  Mary,  widow  of  the 
Alex.  Thistlewayte,  Esq.  of  Hamp- 
-e. 

il>.  Lord  F.  Bentinck,  to  Lady  M. 
w ther. 

to.  Lieut-Col.  Elphinstone,  to  Miss 
ivering. 

October  2. — At  Vogrie  House,  War- 
El astings  Anderson,  Esq.  to  Miss 
war. 

5.  At  Peterhead,  John  M‘Lean,  Esq. 
Richmond,  Grenada,  to  Miss  Alarga- 
, McKenzie. 

D.  At  Coldstream,  Donald  McDonald, 
sq.  of  Drimintoron,  to  Miss  Ann  Cum- 
ings. 

lO-  At  Crookston  House,  James  Greig, 
>q.  of  Eccles,  to  Miss  Agnes  Borthwick. 

1 6.  At  London,  Captain  Lewis  Mac- 
nzie,  Royal  Scots  Greys,  to  Miss  Ban- 
oft. 

17.  At  Hospitalfield,  Capt.  Fyffe,  R.N. 

» Miss  Henrietta  Elizabeth  Hunter, 
lackness. 

— At  Henderside  Park,  Capt.  George 
dward  Watts,  R.  N.  to  Miss  Jane 
Valdie. 

24.  In  George  Square,  Edinburgh,  Wil- 
am  Downe  Gillon,  Esq.  younger  of  Wall- 
ouse,  to  Miss  Scott,  of  Sinton. 

— At  Leith,  Benjamin  Pilliner,  Esq. 
o Mrs  Gwynne,  widow  of  the  late  Rev. 
’rederick  Gwynne. 

25.  At  Wakefield,  William  Campbell, 
£sq.  W.  S.  to  Miss  Jane  Cleghorn. 

30.  At  Gordon  Hall,  Aberdeenshire, 
iideon  Cranstoun,  Esq.  of  Xerez  de  la 
Frontera,  in  Spain,  to  Miss  Gordon. 

— At  Edinburgh,  Alexander  Spiers 
Crawford,  Esq.  79th  regiment,  to  Miss 
Mitchell. 

31.  At  Montrose,  Alexander  Lindsay, 
Esq.  Captain  of  the  Kelly  Castle  East  In- 


diaman,  to  Miss  Cruickshank,  of  Stricka- 
thro’. 

Lately,  At  Paris,  Earl  Poulett,  to 
Charlotte,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Mrs 
Portman,  and  r.iece  of  Lord  Dormer. 

— At  Westerhall,  Major  Weyland, 
16th  lancers,  to  Lady  Johnstone,  widow 
of  the  late  Sir  John  Low  ther  Johnstone, 
Bart. 

November  1. — At  Madeira,  John  Tel- 
ling, Esq.  to  the  illustrious  Lady  Donna 
Juliana  Leonora  da  Cunha  Telia. 

— At  Cliffton,  Major  Macinnes,  of  the 
Bengal  Establishment,  to  Miss  Mury  Eli- 
zabeth Milward. 

— At  Inverary,  John  Stewart,  Esq. 
of  Achailarhinaig,  to  Miss  Campbell,  of 
Craignure. 

2.  Colonel  Douglas  Mercer,  of  the  3d 
guards,  to  Miss  Rowley. 

4.  Jasper  Lutzow  Hagermann,  Aid-de- 
Camp  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  to  Har- 
riet, daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  George 
Vere  Hobart,  and  sister  to  the  Earl  of 
Buckinghamshire. 

6.  Captain  Charles  George  Stanhope, 
to  Miss  Galbraith,  of  Urncy  Park,  county 
of  Tyrone,  Ireland. 

7.  At  Holmhill,  Dumfries-shire,  Adam 
Mosman,  Esq.  of  Liverpool,  to  Miss 
Douglas. 

— At  Dumfries,  William  Drysdale, 
Esq.  W.  S.  to  Mrs  Copland. 

9.  At  London,  D.  J.  Ball  ingall.  Esq. 
to  Miss  Ward,  Sandhurst,  Kent. 

— At  Park  House,  Banffshire,  Patrick 
Steuart,  Esq.  of  Auchlunkart,  to  Miss 
Gordon  of  Park. 

— H.  T.  Liddell,  Esq.  to  Miss  Sey- 
mour. 

14.  At  Edinburgh,  Thomas  Hamilton, 
Esq.  brother  of  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
Bart,  to  Miss  Ann  Montgomery  Camp- 
bell. 

15.  At  Beerferris,  Devon,  Charles  Wil- 
kinson, Esq.  of  Rose-in- Vale,  near  Truro, 
to  Miss  Ross,  of  Wigtown. 

17.  At  Edinburgh,  Peter  Ramsay,  Esq. 
banker,  to  the  Hon.  Susan  Mary  Hamil- 
ton, second  daughter  of  the  late  Right 
Hon.  William,  Lord  Belhaven  and  Sten- 
ton. 

20.  At  Madras,  Major  George  Cadell, 
12th  native  infantry,  to  Margaret,  second 
daughter  of  William  Molle,  Esq.  of 
Mains. 
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21.  At  Bonnington,  Lanarkshire,  Sir 
Guy  Campbell,  Bart,  to  Miss  Fitzgerald* 

At  Manse  of  Cairney,  Aberdeen- 
shire, John  Thorburn,  Esq.  late  of  Mes- 
sina, to  Miss  Finlater. 

— At  Frisky  Hall,  Captain  Alexander 
Smith,  to  Miss  C.  B.  M.  Dickson. 

22.  At  Greenock,  James  Turner,  Esq. 
to  Miss  Helena  Stewart. 

— At  Edinburgh,  John  Ramsay,  Esq. 
writer,  to  Miss  Ogilvy. 

24.  At  London,  Major  Terry,  of  the 
25th  regiment,  to  Miss  Eliza  Gordon. 

26.  At  London,  John  Crawford,  Esq* 
of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  ser- 
vice, on  the  Bengal  establishment,  to  Miss 
Perry,  of  Tavistock  Square. 

27.  At  Cheltenham,  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Greentree,  of  the  Hon.  East -India 
Company’s  service,  to  Miss  Dyer. 

28.  At  Rhue,  Lieutenant-Colonel  D. 
M‘Donald,  Hon.  East  India  Company’s 
service,  to  Miss  M ‘Donald. 

— The  Rev.  Alexander  Waugh,  A.  M. 
of  the  Scots  Church,  Miles’  Lane,  Lon- 
don, to  Miss  Louisa  Gordon. 

29.  At  Felbrigge,  Norfolk,  the  Rev^ 
Colin  Campbell,  to  the  Hon.  Beatrice 
Byng,  daughter  of  the  late  Viscount  Tor- 
rington. 

30.  At  Glasgow,  Kenneth  M‘Kenzie, 
Esq.  Lochalsh,  to  Miss  Mary  M‘Lean. 

December  4. — At  London,  the  Earl  of 
Errol,  to  Miss  Eliza  Fitzclarence,  third 
daughter  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke 
of  Clarence. 

— At  Chapelhill,  parish  of  Carlaverock, 
Captain  Alexander  Borthwick,  R.  N.  to 
Miss  Margaret  Rawline. 

5.  Rich.  Gresley  Esq.  of  Stowe  House, 
near  Lichfield,  to  Mrs  Drummond,  widow 
of  Robert  Drummond,  Esq.  of'  Megginch 
Castle. 

7.  At  St  Pancras  Church,  London, 
William  Hendrickson,  Esq.  of  the  island 
of  Nevis,  to  Miss  Eleanor  Fyfe,  of  Ja- 
maica. 

10.  At  Wolverhampton,  the  Hon.  Cap- 
tain Joceline  Percy,  R.  N.  to  Miss  Sohpia 
Elizabeth  Walhouse. 

11.  At  tlie  Manse  of  Dornock,  John 
Carlyle,  Esq.  of  Dornock,  to  Miss  Sloan. , 

12.  At  Wester  Frew,  Henry  Richard- 
son, Esq.  of  Wester  Culmore,  Stirling-! 
shire,  to  Miss  Helen  Forrester. 


12.  At  London,  the  Her.  A.  A.  E* 
Rector  of  W etheringham , to  Mrs  Gsfci 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Robert  Tn 

to  Miss  Esther  S.  Serle. 

15.  At  Edinburgh,  George  Uojd  l1 
of  Clifton,  Yorkshire,  to  Bliss  Mm 
Christina  Maclean,  of  Coil- 

20.  At  Ayr,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Jm 
Shaw,  late  of  the  43d  regiment,  to  IS 
Mary  Primrose. 

22.  At  Edinburgh,  Lieutenant  Ae dr. 
Smith,  R.  N.  to  Miss  Simson. 

— At  Greenhall,  Mr  Aruot,  Eiptz 
stone,  to  Miss  Handyside. 

25.  At  Oxgang  House,  George  Sc 
ling.  Esq.  captain  in  the  army,  toL 
Gray. 

26.  At  Madras,  Alex.  F airlie  Bnu 
Esq.  of  the  civil  service  of  the  Hoc- Li) 
India  Company,  to  Miss  C a th cart- 

27.  At  London,  Win.  FuXkrton  Use* 
say  Carnegie,  Esq.  of  Spy  me  sad  S.  - 
sack,  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  JaceCha- 
tian  Carnegie,  fourth  daughter  of  the  £r 
of  Northesk. 

30.  At  Mellendean,  Charles  Aartks. 
Leslie,  Esq.  to  Miss  Anna  Walker. 

Lately,  At  Paris,  General  Vafcy,  a 
the  service  of  his  Most  Christian  ld^e-7 
to  Miss  Boyd. 

— At  Edinburgh,  William  Las** 
E6q.  of  the  Island  of  Jamaica, 
Elizabeth  Dundas  Crichton. 


DEATHS. 


January  1. — At  Demerarm, 

Craig,  Esq.  of  Ballewan,  late  conaaa&ir 
in  the  Hon.  East  India  Company*  ad- 
vice. 

, 2.  At  Brechin,  the  Rev.  Mr  Sesta. 
minister  of  the  English  Episcopal  ch*p' 
— At  Bongate,  Jedburgh,  Mr  Jaae 
Davidson,  late  of  Hindlee.  Few  puM 
this  good  man’s  door  without.*  1qb4  a- 
vitation  and  friendly  welcome  tA  bk  c* 
tering  cot,  and  friendly  board.  This  be- 
nevolent individual  is  supposed  to 
been  in  the  eye  of  the  author  of  G^y  Jte- 
nering,  when  he  drew  the  character  i 
Dandy  Dinnumt.  . ^ . ,ylt 

3.  At  Patrington,  in  his  9lst  year,  Wir 
liam  Dolman,  Taylor,  Esq. 

— At  Langholm,  Mr  Telford,  sgui  t 
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At  Som  Castle,  Wm.  Sommervell, 
of  Hamilton  Farm. 

At  Aberdeen,  Thomas  Bannerraan, 
. merchant. 

At  Edinburgh,  in  her  80th  year, 
; Helen  Gray,  late  of  Newhall. 

-At  Dundee,  George  Wilkie,  Esq.  of 
lilisliie,  aged  66.  ' 

. At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Carlyle  Bell. 

— At  Beverley,  in  her  78th  year,  Mrs 
clair,  widow  of  the  Rev.  George  Sin- 
r,  A.  M.  Rector  of  Wilford,  near  Not- 
^liani. 

r.  At  Muirton,  Lady  Naime,  widow  of 
( late  Sir  William  Naime  of  Dunsin- 
le,  Bart,  aged  75. 

— At  West  End,  in  the  parish  of  Few- 
at  the  advanced  age  of  110  years, 

bn  Demaine. 

— At  Fort  William,  Calcutta,  Thomas 
ngwall  Fordyce,  lieutenant  and  acting 
yutant  and  quartermaster  of  the  Bengal 
tillery. 

8.  Mrs  Gordon  Pringle  of  Crawhill. 

— At  Stirling,  Mrs  Helen  Littlejohn, 
idow  of  Provost  John  Gilchrist,  aged 
). 

— At  Tinian,  Patrick  Begbie,  Esq.  late 
: Castlehill. 

— At  Trinidad,  Robert  Hill,  Esq.  late 
icrchant  in  Glasgow. 

9.  In  Charlestown,  North  America,  Mrs 
tarr  Barrett,  after  fully  completing  one 
undred  and  twenty  years  of  an  active 
nd  various  life.  This  venerable  lady  was 
>orn  in  the  year  1699  of  the  Christian 
ra,  about  a year  before  the  death  of 
Charles  II.  King  of  Spain.  Peter  I.  was 
hen  Czar  of  Muscovy — a title  now  en- 
arged  to  that  of  Emperor  of  all  the  Rus- 
uas ; Frederick  Augustus  was  King  of 
Boland ; Charles  XII.  was  King  of  Swe- 
den ; Frederick  IV.  (son  to  Christian  V.) 
was  King  of  Denmark ; William  III. 
King  of  England ; Peter  IV.  King  of  Por- 
tugal ; and  Louis  XV.  King  of  France. 

— AtLanfyllin,  Montgomeryshire,  Mr 
Evan  Price,  watchmaker,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  one  hundred  and  four  years  and 
ten  months. 

— At  Edinburgh,  Miss  Little  Gilinour, 
daughter  of  the  deceased  William  Charles 
Little  Gilmour,  Esq.  of  Craigmillar. 

— At  Melville  Place,  Stirling,  Dugald 
Forbes,  Esq. 


9.  At  Montrose,  of  the  typus  Fever,  Mr 
George  Henderson,  surgeon,  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  in  the  45th  year  of  his  age. 

— Wm.  T.  Taylor,  Esq.  of  Turnham- 
green  Terrace,  deputy  inspector  of  hospi- 
tals in  the  British  army. 

— At  Kinsale,  Lieut. -Colonel  Henry 
Reddish  Furzer,  Royal  Marines. 

— Capt.  George  Constantine  Urmston, 
Royal  Navy. 

10.  At  Little  Syon,  Lady  Elizabeth 
Percy. 

— At  Stirling,  John  M ‘Gibbon,  Esq. 
of  Southlodge,  who  for  56  years  discharged 
the  duties  of  town-clerk  of  that  burgh, 
and  for  34  years  those  of  sheriff-substi- 
tute of  the  county. 

11.  At  Madras,  Dr  Alexander  Stewart, 
secretary  to  the  medical  board,  &c.  at 
that  place. 

— At  Port  Louis,  Mauritius,  William 
George  Waugh,  Esa. 

— At  Exeter,  in  her  77th  year,  Mary, 
Dowager  Countess  of  Rothes.  - 

— At  Lasswade,  Crichton  Strachan, 
Esq.  late  shipbuilder,  Leith. 

— The  Rev.  William  Gordon,  minister 
of  Clatt,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age. 

— At  Calmonell,,  the  Rev.  John  Blair, 
minister  of  the  Associate  Congregation,  in 
the  67th  year  of  his  age,  and  40th  of  his 
ministry. 

— At  Greenhill,  near  Sheffield,  aged 
88,  Mr  John  Fox,  who  has  left  children, 
grandchildren,  and  great-grandchildren, 
to  the  amount  of  100 ! 

12.  In  Gloucester,  at  an  advanced  ago, 
the  Hon.  Mrs  Harley,  relict  of  Bishop 
Harley,  and  mother  of  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Oxford. 

— At  Dumfries,  aged  104,  Mrs  Janet 
M ‘Naught,  relict  of  the  last  of  the  male 
line  of  the  Lairds  of  Kilwhanity ; mother- 
in  - law  to  Mr  White,  mathematician ; 
and  the  nearest  relation,  in  this  country, 
to  Sir  Thomas  Hyslop,  Bart,  commander- 
in-chief  at  Madras. 

— At  Quebec,  William  Scott,  Esq. 
younger  of  Wooll. 

— Aged  86,  Mr  Thomas  Ayre,  many 
years  keeper  of  the  Castle  in  Newcastle. 
He  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Quebec, 
and  was  one  of  the  men  at  the  gun  from 
which  the  celebrated  rebel  General  Mont- 
gomery received  the  death  wound.  He 

• \ 
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afterwards  commanded  a vessel  from  New- 
castle in  the  Hamburgh  trade  for  above 
twenty  years. 

IS.  In  the  8 2d  year  of  his  age,  Mr  John 
Thomson,  parish  schoolmaster,  Muthil. 

— At  Paisley,  Mr  Andrew  Wright, 
manufacturer,  in  the  65th  year  of  his 
age. 

— At  Dunkeld,  Mrs  Maxwell,  aged 
81. 

— At  Moness  House,  James  Robertson, 
Esq.  late  of  Killichangie,  aged  96.  He 
outlived  all  his  own  family,  (the  male 
part  of  which  honourably  bled  and  died 
in  the  service  of  their  country,)  and  also 
all  the  companions  of  his  youth.  We  have 
frequently  observed  the  death  of  the  last 
of  Prince  Charles  Edward's  followers  an- 
nounced ; and  now  venture  to  assert,  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction,  that  this  is  the 
last  of  the  officers  who  fought  under  him, 
at  the  battle  of  Culloden,  in  1746.  He 
commanded  a company  of  the  Athole 
Highlanders  upon  that  memorable  day  ; 
and  being  perfectly  collected  in  his  senses 
to  the  last  moments,  his  enthusiastic  ac- 
counts of  the  deeds  of  other  years  were 
truly  interesting. — Ferth  Courier. 

— The  Electress  of  Hesse,  after  a short 
illness. 

14.  At  Grant's  Braes,  near  Hadding- 
ton, Agnes  Brown,  the  mother  of  Burns, 
the  poet,  in  the  88th  year  of  her  age. 

— At  Greenock,  in  the  86th  year  of  her 
age,  Mrs  Ann  Fullarton,  relict  of  the  Rev. 
John  Monteath,  minister  of  the  united 
parishes  of  Houston  and  Killellan. 

— At  St  Andrews,  the  Rev.  Dr  Henry 
David  Hill,  professor  of  Greek  in  that 
University,  much  and  justly  regretted. 

— At  Docraw,  in  the  parish  of  Beith, 
Lieut.  Wrn.  Leavach,  of  the  21st  Royal 
North  British  Fusileers. 

15.  At  Jedburgh,  at  an  advanced  age, 
Mrs  Elliot,  sen.  of  Harwood. 

• — At  Canton,  Captain  Robert  Stair 
Dalrymple,  son  of  the  late  Sir  Hew  Ha- 
milton Dairy mple,  of  North  Berwick  and 
Bargany,  Bart. 

— At  Lockerby,  William  Martin,  Esq. 
of  Blackford,  writer  there. 

— In  the  26th  year  of  his  age,  John 
Little,  Esq.  younger  of  Dum,  Newabbey. 

— The  Grand  Duchess  of  Baden,  aged 
73. 

16.  At  Edinburgh,  in  her  82d  year. 


Mrs  Jean  Wilson,  relict  of  the  hie  Xr 
George  Wilson,  merchant,  Dundee. 

16.  At  London,  Mrs  Brenton,  wide*  4 
the  late  Admiral  Brenton. 

— At  Lingen,  in  Westphalia,  Jams 
Macrae,  Esq.  late  of  Holmains. 

• — At  Nether  House,  Lesiaah^gw, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Nasmyth,  late  of  & 
7th  West  India  regiment. 

17.  Mr  Philip  T.  Meyer,  the  eminer 
composer  and  professor  of  the  Harp,  n 
the  88th  year  of  his  age. 

— At  Glasgow,  Archibald  CaropVB 
Esq.  merchant  in  Glasgow,  late  of  dk 
island  of  Jamaica. 

— At  London,  Lieutenant  - Gtxrd 
James  Campbell,  aged  76. 

— At  Gosport,  Robert  Grierson,  Esq. 
Royal  Navy. 

— At  Bath,  Mrs  Helen  Waucbope,  re- 
lict of  George  Wauchope,  Esq.  of  Fan- 
mouth,  county  of  Devon. 

18.  At  Bolton,  Lancashire,  in  the28ds 
year  of  his  age,  William  Black,  Esq.  phy- 
sician there. 

— Mrs  Linley,  aged  about  92,  wide* 
of  the  late  Mr  Linley,  formerly  of  Drn/r- 
lane  theatre,  who  was  the  father  of  tfc; 
first  Mrs  Sheridan. 

— At  Edinburgh,  aged  82,  Mr  W3* 
liam  M'Cleish,  printer. 

— At  Edinburgh,  William  Scott,  alter* 
ney  at  law,  &c.  Calcutta,  aged  32. 

— At  Bel  wood,  John  Young,  Esq.  te? 
of  London. 

— At  Minto,  Jane,  youngest  daughter 
of  the  Hon.  Captain  Elliot,  Royal 

19.  At  Edinburgh,  Miss  Elizabeth  Jan- 
net  Russell,  youngest  daughter  of  thebte 
Colonel  Russell  of  Ashiesteel. 

20.  In  his  79th  year,  John  Msckenr* 
of  Torridon,  in  the  county  of  Ross,  Es-. 

— At  an  advanced  age,  Mrs  Tbomser. 
widow  of  the  late  George  Thomson  of 
Mosshouses. 

21.  At  the  manse  of  Abernetby,  th’: 
Rev.  John  Grant,  minister  of  that  paron. 
in  the  81st  year  of  his  age. 

— At  Moyhall,  Sir  JF.neas  Mackintosh 
of  Mackintosh,  Bart,  captain  of  Chnchat* 
tan,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age. 

— At  Kirkcudbright,  in  the  86th  job 
of  his  age,  and  50th  of  his  ministry,  tl v 
Rev.  Dr  Robert  Muter,  one  of  the  Dear-1 
of  the  chapel  royal,  and  chaplain  in 
nary  to  his  late  Majesty. 
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1 - A t Arbroath,  John  Spink,  Esq.  aged 

2.  At  Glasgow,  John  Black,  Esq.  of 
remont. 

— At  Haddington,  Mrs  Isabella  Knox, 
of  jYIayshiel. 

— Suddenly,  in  the  prime  of  life,  the 
r.  ‘Henry  Gar  nock,  first  minister  of 
icmgjate,  Edinburgh. 

— At  the  manse  of  Dregliorn,  the  Rev. 
Haldane,  minister. 

J3.  At  his  seat  at  Charle ton-house,  in 
county  of  Wilts,  John  Howard,  Earl 
Suffolk  and  Berkshire,  Viscount  Ando- 
, and  Baron  Howard  of  Charleton,  ge- 
al  in  the  army,  colonel  of  the  44th  re- 
cent of  foot,  governor  of  Londonderry 

1 Culmore  forts,  in  Ireland.  His  lord- 
p was  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age. 

— At  Sidmouth,  his  Itoyal  Highness 

2 Duke  of  Kent,  in  the  53d  year  of  his 
■> 

• 

— In  Jamaica,  in  the  prime  of  life, 
ines  Wallace,  Esq.  of  Mayfield. 

— Prince  Charles  of  Schonditch  Caro- 
di,  in  the  35th  year  of  his  age. 

— At  Househill,  Mrs  Dunlop,  wife  of 
>lonel  Dunlop  of  Househill. 

— At  Bathgate,  the  Rev.  Patrick  Con- 
1,  minister  of  the  x\ssociate  Congrega- 
>n  there,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age,  and 
5d  of  his  ministry. 

21.  On  board  the  Castle  Huntly  East 
\diaman,  for  Bengal,  James,  eldest  son 
' James  Hay,  writer  to  the  signet. 

— At  Naples,  Cardinal  Caracciolo, 
ishop  of  Palestine. 

25.  At  Scone,  Mrs  Brodie,  widow  of 
ev.*  John  Brodie,  late  minister  of  Kin- 
>ch. 

— At  Richmond,  Miss  Maria  Dundas. 

— Of  palsy,  at  Atcherrypaukum,  on 
hie  route  to  Trichinopoly,  Lieutenant  G. 
!.  Johnstone,  Royal  Scots.. 

26.  At  Royston,  Herts,  in  his  76th 
ear,  Mr  Henry  Andrews,  the  editor  of 
* Moore’s  Almanack.” 

— Viscountess  Gormanston,  of  Gor- 
nanston  Castle,  county  of  Meath. 

— At  Dumfries,  Gabriel  Richardson, 
Esq.  late  provost  of  that  burgh. 

— At  Charlotte  Street,  Glasgow,  Agnes 
Buchanan,  relict  of  James  Fisher,  late 
fanner  at  Craigend  of  Campsie,  aged  83. 
Her  husband  died  25th  December,  1806, 
aged  75.  They  were  married  52  years, 
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and  it  is  singular,  that  during  that  period 
no  death  till  the  husband’s  occurred  in 
their  house ; and  there  were  15  persons 
on  an  average  lived  in  the  family  with 
them.  They  had  87  descendants,  of  whom 
50  are  still  alive. 

26.  At  Springfield,  near  Forres,  Kiel 
Currie,  Esq.  of  Springfield,  late  surgeon 
in  the  78th  regiment. 

27.  At  Dumfries,  in  the  80th  year  of 
her  age,  Mrs  Janet  Macintyre. 

— ^ At  Mundie,  parish  of  Aberdalgie, 
the  Rev.  David  Meliss,  M.  D. 

— At  Tranent,  the  Rev.  Robert  Shir- 
reff,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age,  and  42d 
of  his  ministry. 

— At  his  seat,  Trelowarren,  Cornwall, 
Sir  Vyall  Vyvian,  Bart. 

— At  Oporto,  Mr  C.  De  Monti,  jun. 
of  Glasgow. 

28.  At  Edinburgh,  after  a few  days  ill- 
ness, Mrs  Hatliorn  of  Castlewigg. 

— At  the  manse  of  Cleish,  Miss  Eli- 
zabeth Darling. 

— At  Ord,  near  Berwick,  Mr  George 
Laing,  farmer. 

— At  his  house,  Fyfe  Place,  Donald 
M‘Laine,  Esq.  merchant  in  Edinburgh. 

29.  At  Sunning  Hill,  Berks,  Miss  Grace 
Campbell,  daughter  of  the  late  Robert 
Campbell  of  Monzie,  Esq. 

— At  his  house,  George’s  Square,  Edin- 
burgh, David  Blair,  Esq.  merchant. 

30.  At  London,  John  Latouche,  Esq. 
one  of  the  representatives  in  Parliament 
for  the  county  of  Leitrim. 

— At  Ord,  Alex.  M‘Kenzie,  Esq.  of 
Ord,  aged  66. 

— In  the  Island  of  Grenada,  Mr  Chas. 
Brown,  youngest  son  of  Mr  John  Osburn 
Brown,  W.  S. 

31.  At  Camberwell,  on  the  day  he  com- 
pleted his  98th  year,  the  Hon.  Colonel 
Peter  Frye. 

— At  Edinburgh,  Lieutenant-General 
William  Robertson  of  Lude. 

— At  Paris,  Robert  Alexander,  second 
son  of  the  late  Lieutenant-General  Sir 
James  Leigh,  G.  C.  B. 

Lately. — In  the  Friar’s  Vennel,  Dum- 
fries, aged  75,  Bridget  Constable,  w ife  of 
Deacon  Johnston,  blacksmith,  who  is  left, 
at  the  age  of  87,  to  lament  the  loss  of  a 
partner,  to  whom  he  had  been  united  in 
marriage  and  cordial  affection  for  no  less 
than  fifty-four  years  and  a half. 
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Lately.  At  Ringwood,  Mr  Christopher 
Cobb,  aged  one  hundred  and  two  years, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  three  kings ; he 
was  many  years  a merchant  in  the  New- 
foundland trade. 

— At  Chacewater,  Elizabeth,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Joseph  Ralph.  Though  she  nad 
reached  her  21st  year,  her  height  was 
only  two  feet  ten  inches  ; she  was  not  at 
all  deformed,  but  rather  well  proportion- 
ed. During  her  life  she  was  never  known 
to  laugh,  or  cry,  or  utter  any  sound  what- 
ever, though  it  was  evident  she  both  saw 
and  heard  ; her  weight  never  exceeded 
twenty  pounds. 

— At  High  Wycomb,  Bucks,  aged  89, 
Mr  Matthew  Bates,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  celebrated  horticulturists  in  the  king- 
dom. 

— At  her  house  in  Castle  Street,  Mrs 
Mure,  widow  of  the  late  William  Mure, 
Esq.  of  Caldwell,  one  of  the  Barons  of  his 
Majesty's  Exchequer  in  Scotland. 

— At  Crail,  in  the  prime  of  life,  Wil- 
liam Macdonald  Fowler,  Esq.  writer  in 
Edinburgh. 

— At  her  9eat,  Carlton  House,  near 
Malmsbury,  aged  82,  the  Countess  of  Suf- 
folk. 

— At  Horsley,  Gloucestershire,  John 
Sheppard,  Esq. 

— At  Lanark,  in  the  79th  year  of  his 
age,  Mr  James  Hamilton,  late  farmer  at 
Jerriswood. 

— At  his  house,  the  Stirling  Castle,  in 
the  parish  of  Trelawney,  island  of  Ja- 
maica, aged  62,  William  Sawyers,  Esq. 

— At  Godaiming,  Nicholas  Loftus, 
Esq.  formerly  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
4th  regiment  of  dragoon  guards,  in  the 
80th  year  of  his  age. 

— At  London,  a few  weeks  after  his 
return  from  India,  Robert  Stewart,  Esq. 
of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  medi- 
cal service,  third  son  of  the  late  Robert 
Stewart,  Esq.  of  Ballachin. 

February  1. — At  the  Villa  Pen,  near 
Spanish  Town,  Jamaica,  Francis  Graham, 
Esq.  formerly  a representative  in  Assem- 
bly for  the  parish  of  St  Thomas. 

— At  her  house  of  Hermitage,  Miss 
Stair  Primerose,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  Sir  Archibald  Primerose,  Bart,  of 
Dunipace. 

— At  Gayfield  Square,  Edinburgh, 
Mr  Robert  Horsburgh. 


1.  At  Perth,  widow  MrLeaa,  m 

maiden  name  was  Elspet 
102  years  and  three  months-  Hci 
band  was  many  years  a tenant  mi 
estate  of  Bre&dalbane,  and  she  hcrwifi 
a servant  at  an  inn  at  Killhi,  m thew 
1745,  when  Prince  Charles  was  us 
with  whom  she  shook  hands,  ami  dk 
boasted  of  the  honour. 

2.  At  Berwick,  James  Hogarth.  L 
aged  76,  deeply  regretted- 

— At  his  house,  in  York  Place,  Is 
don,  Joseph  Madocks,  Esq.  of  an  iaA fee 
mation  in  his  chest.  Mr  Madod  * * 
the  first  amateur  actor  of  his  dry-  £ 
performance  of  FalstafF  was  truly  eaus 
lent.  He  was  long  the  convivial  am s 
nion  of  Frank  North,  afterwards  Eari 
Guilford. 

— At  Ardfreck,  in  the  Isle  of  Skr,  J£ 
Macleod,  Dowager  of  Talisker,  at  the  k 
vanced  age  of  91. 

3.  At  Irvine,  the  Rev.  James  Bed 
son,  minister  of  Irvine. 

— At  Edinburgh,  Gideon  Dubcej. & 
assistant  commissary-generaL 

4.  At  Manley,  Devonshire,  Mis  Mr 
ley,  of  Manley. 

— At  St  Andrews,  the  Rev.  Wuar 
Richard,  aged  79. 

— At  Blithfield,  in  Staffordshire, 
Lady  Bagot,  relict  of  the  late,  and 
of  the  present  Lord  Bagot. 

5.  At  Dublin,  suddenly,  in  an  iwp-1?- 
tic  fit,  Peter  Digges  la  Touche,  Dc 

7.  At  the  Garland,  near  Kiibafk- 
John  M'Leay,  in  the  74th  year  ^ 
age. 

— At  Edinburgh,  Alexander  S 
geour,  .eldest  son  of  Henry  Scrrme*" 
Wedderburn  of  Wedderbnrn  and  Br* 
hill.  Esq.  • 

8.  At  London,  the  Right  Hon.  v 
cary  Gibbs,  late  Lord  Chief-Jmtkt  ^ 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

10.  At  Paxton  House,  George 
Esq.  of  Wedderburn. 

— At  Berlin,  the  Princess  Ann  Efo 
beth  Louisa,  relict  of  his  Royal  High?* 
Prince  Ferdinand  of  Prussia. 

— At  his  house  in  Newman 
London,  Benjamin  West,  Esq.  jm& 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  in  the  82d 
his  age. 

— At  Torwoodlee,  Mrs  Pringle,  rflf 
woodlee. 
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10.  At  Glen  nan,  Mary,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  late  Duncan  Macdougall,  Esq.  Ar- 
dintTiye. 

11.  At  her  house  in  Charlotte  Square, 
Edinburgh,  Mrs  Balfour,  widow  of  John 
Balfour,  Esq.  of  Balbirny. 

— At  Peterhead,  Mrs  Jane  Arbuthnot, 
spouse  of  Alexander  Gordon,  Esq.  of  In* 
vernettic. 

— At  Salutation,  near  Darlington,  in 
his  105th  year,  Mr  Benjamin  Garnet. 

— At  Bath,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Haweis, 
LL.D.  M.  D.  rector  of  All  Saints,  Ald- 
winkle,  Notts,  chaplain  and  principal 
trustee  to  the  late  Countess  of  Hunting- 
don, founder  of  the  Loudon  Missionary 
Society,  and  father  of  the  missions  to  the 
South  Sea  Islands. 

— At  St  Andrews,  David  Todd,  sen. 
Esq. 

— At  Rothesay,  in  his  83d  year,  John 
Blain,  Esq.  late  collector  of  the  customs 
there,  sheriff-substitute  of  the  county  of 
Bute,  and  commissary  of  the  Isles,  &c. 

— At  Skibo,  Sutherlandshire,  in  the 
94th  year  of  her  age,  Mrs  Jane  Nichol- 
son, relict  of  the  late  John  Macdonald, 
Esq.  Breakish. 

12.  At  Perth,  Patrick  Stewart,  senior. 
Esq.  aged  85. 

— At  Burntisland,  Mrs  John  Young, 
senior. 

— At  Portobello,  Mrs  Susanna  Harries, 
-wife  of  Captain  Pierie,  R.  N. 

— At  Easter  Moffat,  Miss  Jane  Wad- 
dell, of  Easter  Moffat. 

13.  At  Paisley,  Mrs  Fanny  Orr,  wife 
of  Alexander  Campbell,  Esq.  sheriff-sub- 
stitute, Paisley. 

— At  Davidstone,  Miss  Calder,  of  Da- 
vids tone. 

— At  Maxwellton,  Miss  Ann  Max- 
well, of  Carruchan. 

— At  sea,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  Mr 
George  Wilson,  assistant-surgeon  of  his 
Majesty's  gun-brig  the  Snapper. 

— At  Annat  Lodge,  near  Perth,  Lieut- 
General  Robert  Stuart  of  Rait.  * 

— At  Edinburgh,  Jane,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Colin  Mackenzie,  Esq.  of 
Portmore,  P.  C.  S. 

14.  At  Leith,  Charles  Gordon,  Esq. 
late  collector  of  excise,  Kelso. 

— In  Sloane  Street,  London,  General 
Walker,  Royal  Artillery. 

— At  Knightsbridge,  aged  84,  Dr  Mi- 


chael Underwood,  many  years  Physician 
to  the  British  Lying-in- Hospital,  and  the 
accoucheur  who  was  engagea  at  the  birth 
of  her  late  Royal  Highness  the  Princess 
Charlotte. 

15.  At  Kirkcudbright,  Sarah,  wife  of 
William  Mure,  Esq.  of  Twynholm  Mains, 
aged  39. 

— At  St  Petersburgh,  Mr  Brown,  a 
King's  messenger.  He  had  been  sent  out 
with  dispatches  to  the  Russian  govern- 
ment, announcing  the  death  of  our  late 
King,  and  the  accession  of  his  present 
Majesty. 

— At  Rosehill,  Totteridge,  Hertford- 
shire, in  his  98th  year.  General  the  Hon. 
Sir  Alexander  Maitland,  of  Clifton,  Bart. 

15.  At  Hillhouse,  very  suddenly,  Wil- 
liam M‘Kirrel,  Esq.  of  Hillhouse. 

— At  Dublin,  Leonard  M'Nally,  Esq. 
of  the  Irish  bar. 

16.  At  London,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady 
Mary  Henrietta  Erskine,  sister  to  the 
Earl  of  Rosslyn. 

— At  Brighton,  Major-General  John 
Lindsay. 

— At  103,  Prince's  Street,  Edinburgh, 
Edmond  Livingston,  Esq.  aged  89  years. 

—At  Edinburgh,  Sarah  Nobcott,  spouse 
of  William  Maule,  Esq.  v 

— At  London,  Catnerine,  widow  of 
John  Hunter,  Esq.  Brunswick  Square. 

— At  Paisley,  Mrs  M'Kerrell,  wife  of 
Fulton  M'Kerrel,  Esq. 

— At  Orchard  House,  Paisley,  Henry 
Bowie,  Esq.  of  Mountblow,  aged  75. 

1 7.  At  Kilmarnock,  Mr  James  Meuros, 
bookseller. 

— At  Star  Bank,  Thomas  Simpson, 
Esq.  of  Star,  aged  79. 

18.  At  Banff,  Mr  James  Imlach,  mer- 
chant. 

— In  Cleveland  Row,  St  James's,  Lon  J 
don,  Major-General  Hamilton,  colonel  of 
the  Royal  Waggon  Train. 

— At  Edinburgh,  George  Kincaid,  Esq. 
second  son  of  the  late  John  Kincaid,  Esq. 
of  Kincaid. 

— Sir  David  Dundas,  G.C.B.  governor 
of  the  Royal  Military  College,  Chelsea. 

— At  the  house  of  her  father-in-law. 
Sir  Wathen  Waller,  Bart,  the  Honoura- 
ble Marianne  Curzon,  only  daughter  of 
the  Right  Hon.  Baroness  Howe. 

19.  At  Stirling,  Mr  George  Taylor,  ' 
merchant. 
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19.  At  her  house,  Hill  Street,  Mrs  Jo- 
anna Hamilton,  relict  of  the  late  Edward 
M'Cormick,  Esq.  advocate,  Sherift-depute 
of  Ayrshire,  and  Solicitor  of  Teinds  for 
Scotland. 

— At  Largo,  Archibald  Goodsir,  Esq. 
M.D.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  London,  and  late  surgeon  in 
the  Fifeshire  regiment  of  militia. 

— At  his  residence  in  Park  Lane,  Lon- 
don, of  an  inflammation  in  the  lungs, 
Edward  Cooke,  Esq.  late  Under  Secretary 
of  State  in  his  Majesty’s  Office  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  * i 

— At  Edinburgh,  at  the  early  age  of 
18,  Francis  Alexander  Gatherar,  third 
son  of  John  Gatherar,  Esq.  surveyor  of 
taxes  for  Banffshire. 

— At  Newton,  Mrs  Elizabeth  Bu- 
chanan, relict  of  John  Craig,  Esq.  Belle- 
wan. 

20.  At  his  house,  in  Manchester  Street, 
Manchester  Square,  London,  Gilbert  Hall, 
Esq. 

— In  St  Giles’s,  Norwich,  in  his  80th 
year,  Mr  Joseph  Leonard  Monsigny,  by 
birth  a Frenchman,  and  many  years  in 
the  service  of  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI. 
holding  the  post  of  private  secretary  till 
the  death  of  that  Monarch. 

— At  Edinburgh,  at  the  house  of  her 
nephew,  the  Rev.  Dr  Meiklejohn,  Mrs 
Margaret  Cree,  eldest  surviving  daughter 
of  the  late  Hugh  Cree,  Esq.  of  Saline 
Shaw.  • 

21.  At  Ettrickbank,  near  Selkirk,  Wil- 
liam Scott,  Esq.  of  Ettrickbank,  late  of 
the  island  of  Jamaica. 

— - At  Ardoch,  Captain  Charles  Moray, 
youngest  son  of  the  late  Colonel  Charles 
Moray  Stirling,  of  Abercaimy. 

— At  his  house,  in  Lower  Brook  Street, 
London,  in  the  92d  year  of  his  age.  Vis- 
count Curzon. 

— At  Ayr,  Mr  Henry  Cowan,  junior, 
writer  and  canker. 

— The  Rev.  Dr  George  Lawson,  of  the 
Associate  congregation  of  Selkirk,  in  the 
71st  year  of  his  age,  and  49th  of  his  mi- 
nistry. 

. 22.  At  Melville  House,  the  Right  Hon. 
Alexander  Earl  of  Leven  and  Melville, 
aged  70  years. 

— At  Leslie,  Thomas  Inglis,  Esq.  of 
Feal,  aged  69. 


22.  At  Tracton,  Iseland,  Mrs 
rine  McCarthy,  aged  103  years. 

23.  At  Savil,  in  the  island  of 
Orkney,  Mrs  Helen  Douglas. 

— At  Thenurst  Cottage,  Berks,1 
nel  Sheldrake,  of  the  royal  artillery. 

24.  At  Ayr,  Mr  Gilbert  M'Chsc^i 
chant,  aged  82. 

— At  the  manse  of  Turriff,  Mrs 
art,  wife  of  the  Rev.  William  Stuart, 

28.  At  No.  10,  Abbeyhill, 

Miss  Janet  Macdonald. 

— At  Aberdeen,  Mrs  Niven  of ' 
ton. 

29.  At  Selkirk,  Mrs  Mann, 

E.  Mann,  Esq. 

Lately , At  Malta,  of  an  i 
in  the  bowels,  Vice-Admiral  Sir  1.  Fba 
mantle,  G.C.fi.  Commander  of  the  fleet i 


the  Mediterranean.  , 

— At  the  Isle  of  France,  Alexa** 
William  Young,  Esq.  Commissar; 4* 
neral  of  that  island. 

— At  Hath,  suddenly,  Vk 
Fayerman,  aged  65. 

— At  Bloomsbury,  Mrs 
of  Bruce  Boswell,  Esq.  of  Iver 
Bucks. 

— At  Hanover,  in  the  71st  y mdk 
age,  Lieut.-Colonel  Sir  James  B 
one  of  his  Majesty’s  Gentlemen  d & 
Privy  Chamber.  I 

March  1.  Captain  James 

R.  N. 

— At  Dumfries,  James 
of  Furthhead,  late  writer  in 

— Mrs  Kathrine  Burd,  wife  o nt* 
Dick,  writer,  Edinburgh. 

2.  At  Musselburgh,  Mrs  Guild,  i 


3.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Grdgl 
angie. 

— At  Berwick  on  Tweed,  m Ik  1 
jea r,  John  Constable,  Esq.  late  of  to 

— At  the  manse  of  Tain,  Ms ' 
ret  Brodie,  widow  of  the  late  “ 
Charles  Calder,  minister  of  Ui  _ 

4.  At  Gibraltar,  alter  a long  if 
Major  Charles  Tayler,  of  the  Konnl 
tillery. 

— Mrs  Sanderson,  aged  99, 

Mr  Thomas  Sanderson,  merchant 
— At  Edinburgh,  Miss  Grace 


eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Captain 
drew  Brown,  R.  N. 
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A t Stranraer,  Miss  Agnes  Campbell 
Ires. 

- At  Rosemarkie,  Charles  Matheson, 

i » 

At  Manchester,  James  Knox,  Esq. 
of*  Glasgow. 

- At  Burnside  Cottage,  Campsie,  Ro- 
Bryson,  Esq. 

- At  Irvine,  David  Dale,  Esq. 

. At  Sharrow  Head,  near  Sheffield, 
j or- General  Patrick  Mackenzie,  Colo- 
oT  the  2d  Royal  Veteran  Battalion. 

. At  Bennals,  Hugh  Ronald,  Esq.  of 
trials. 

. At  Queensferry,  Mrs  Mary  Macken- 
wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Henderson. 

— At  Beverley,  of  typhus  fever.  Lieu- 
ant- General  Cheney. 

— At  Torresdale,  Major-Gen.  Keith 
icalister,  of  Loup. 

LO.  Suddenly,  while  walking  in  his 
•den,  near  Tangier,  in  the  73d  year  of 
i age,  James  Simpson,  Esq.  American 
nsul  to  the  Emperor  of  Morocco. 

13.  At  Allahabad,  East  Indies,  Grace, 
lighter  of  the  late  James  Robertson, 
q.  Superintending  Surgeon  Honourable 
nnpany’s  Service,  Dinapore  district, 
jngal. 

1 4.  At  the  residency  of  Nepaul,  Ro- 
rt  Stuart,  Esq.  youngest  son  of  the  late 
r John  Stuart  of  Allanbank,  Bart. 

— At  Stranraer,  James  M'Nair,  Esq. 
te  Surgeon  of  the  Royal  Navy. 

1 5.  At  St  Petersburgh,  Louis  Duncan 
issamajor.  Esq.  Secretary  to  the  British 
mbassy  at  the  Court  of  Russia. 

18.  At  Arbroath,  Dr  John  Peter. 

19.  At  Carlung,  Ayrshire,  Archibald 
lexander.  Esq.  of  Boydston,  in  the  85th 
oar  of  his  age. 

20.  At  Annapolis  Royal,  Nova  Scotia, 
ssistant-Surgeon  C.  A.  Simpson,  of  the 
3th  light  infantry. 

22.  Mr  John  Forsyth,  manufacturer 
x Glasgow. 

23.  At  Perth,  Captain  Colin  Campbell, 
f the  West  Perthshire  local  militia. 

— At  Daventry,  Northamptonshire, 
Jeutenant-Colonel  David  Rattray,  late 
f the  63d  regiment  of  foot. 

— At  Dunkeld,  Mr  Jolin  Proudfoot, 
ged  79  years. 

24.  David  Paterson,  Esq.  banker  and 
nsurance  broker  in  Edinburgh. 

— At  Kinfauns  Castle,  Mrs  Johnston, 


widow  of  the  late  Major  John6ton,  61st 
regiment  of  foot,  and  mother  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Lady  Gray,  aged  89  years. 

24.  At  Perth,  Mr  Thomas  Wishart, 
wood-merchant.  • 

— At  Mr  M 'Kean's,  Union  Place, 
Glasgow,  Miss  Eliza  Cook,  of  Newton 
Hall,  Northumberland. 

• • — J.  Peel,  Esq.  of  Fazeley,  brother 
to  Sir  R.  Peel,  Bart. 

25.  At  Cadogan  Terrace,  near  London, 
in  her  86  th  year,  Mrs  Moore,  widow  of 
Dr  Moore. 

- • — At  his  house  in  Forth  Street,  in  his 
58th  year,  John  Thomson,  Esq,  mer- 
chant,  Edinburgh.  * 

— At  Innergellie,  James  Lumsdaine, 
Esq.  of  Innergellie. 

— At  No.  1,  Prince's  Street,  Edin- 
burgh, Miss  Beatrix  Thomson,  aged  22. 

— At  Glasgow,  Mrs  Coats  of  Baillies- 
ton. 

— At  Edinburgh,  Mis#  Mary  Camp- 
bell, third  daughter  of  Lord  Succoth. 

26.  At  Montrose,  in  the  60th  year  of 
his  age,  Captain  David  Valentine,  of  his 
Majesty's  navy. 

— James  Watt,  Esq.  many  years  in 
the  service  of  the  Honourable  East  India 
Company. 

— At  Kingston,  Jamaica,  the  Rev. 
John  Brown,  minister  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Establishment  of  that  city. 

— At  Edinburgh,  James  Dickson,  Esq. 
Depute  Clerk  of  the  High  Court  of  Ad- 
miralty. 

27.  At  Torr  Hous<^,  in  the  prime  of 
life,  David  Irving,  Esq.  surgeon. 

28.  At  Grange,  Miss  Ann  Lauder,  el- 
dest daughter  of  the  deceased  Sir  Andrew 
Lauder  of  Fountainhall,  Bart. 

— At  Knock,  Banffshire,  Alexander 
Stronacli,  Esq. 

— At  Edinburgh,  Mr  William  Mar- 
tin, late  bookseller  there,  aged  78. 

— At  Aberdeen,  aged  71,  Mrs  Niven 
of  Thornton. 

— Alexander  Graham,  Esq.  of  Lime- 
kilns. 

— At  Kingston,  Surrey,  in  the  79th 
year  of  his  age,  Lieutenant-General  Ga- 
briel Johnston,  of  the  Honourable  East 
India  Company's  Service. 

- — At  Seafield  Baths,  Joseph  Thom- 
son, Esq.  Jedburgh,  late  of  the  island  of 
Jamaica. 
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28.  At  Leith,  Joseph  Stoney,  Esq.  late 
of  Stoneyhenge,  Jamaica. 

29.  At  Onniaton,  Miss  Jane  Johnston. 

— At  his  house,  Geode's  Square,  E- 

dinburgh,  Robert  Little  Gilmour,  Esq. 
writer  to  the  signet. 

— At  her  house  in  Castle  Street,  Edin- 
burgh, Mrs  Skene,  sen.  of  Rubislaw. 

— At  Peebles,  John  Murray  Robert- 
son, Esq.  Commissary  and  Sheriff  Clerk 
of  Peebles. 

— At  Hillhousedeld  House,  Mrs  Iso- 
bel  Hamilton,  widow  of  the  deceased  Mr 
Alexander  Brown,  merchant  in  Edin- 
burgh. 

— At  Dumfries,  Mr  John  Dunn,  mi- 
nister of  the  Independent  church  there. 

30.  In  the  island  of  Tobago,  Mr  John 
Duncan,  merchant. 

— At  Edinburgh,  Richard  Drake, 
youngest  son  of  the  late  Admiral  Deans  of 
Huntingdon. 

— At  his  house,  in  Finsbury  Square, 
London,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age,  Ro- 
bert Service,  Esq. 

31.  At  Gloucester  Lodge,  in  his  19th 
year,  George  Charles  Canning,  Esq. 

— At  Hampstead  Heath,  in  the  prime 
of  life,  the  Rignt  Hon.  Frances,  Countess 
of  Huntington,  her  Ladyship  having  lain 
in  on  the  Sunday  preceding  of  her  tenth 
child. 

— At  Upper  Grosvenor  Street,  Lon- 
don, Patrick  Crauford  Bruce,  Esq.  of 
Glenely. 

— At  Seafield,  near  Dundee,  John 
Butter,  Esq. 

— At  Jamaica,  Miss  Popham,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Home  Popham. 

Lately,  At  Hampstead,  the  Hon.  John 
Dimsdale,  Baron  of  the  Russian  empire, 
id  the  73d  year  of  his  age. 

— Major  David  Carstairs,  of  the  8th 
regiment  of  native  infantry,  after  one  day's 
illness,  of  cholera  morbus,  at  Cannatore, 
near  Madras. 

— At  Louth,  aged  97,  Mr  Edward 
Blyth,  for  many  years  a very  eminent 
grazier  and  dealer  m stock,  and  an  exten- 
sive wool-merchant. 

— At  Maismore,  near  Glocester,  John, 
Rogers,  at  the  advanced  age  of  107  years. 

— At  Angus,  in  France,  in  the  17th 
year  of  her  age,  of  the  small-pox,  Geor- 
gians Clephane  Brooke,  eldest  daughter 
of  Sir  Joseph  Brooke,  Bart. 


Lately,  At  Bath,  in  her  66th  year,  th 
delict  of  Dean  Ogle,  and  mother  of  & 
late  Mrs  R.  B.  Sheridan. 

— At  his  house  in  Great  George  Stna 
Westminster,  John  Hosier,  Esq.  in  bis 
67th  year. 

— At  Aird,  Isle  of  Skye,  Mrs  Mario- 
nald,  widow  of  Captain  Charles  Macdo- 
nald. 

— On  board  his  Majesty's  ship  Sap- 
phire, in  the  West  Indies,  in  Decembe 
last,  Mr  Andrew  Hutchison,  surgeon. 

— At  Nagpore,  Lieu  tenant- Coles! 
Henry  Munt,  C.  B.  of  the  6th  Light  Ca- 
valry. 

— At  Negapatam,  Lieutenant  and  Ad* 
jutant  Archibald  Rankin,  2d  battalicc 
23d  regiment. 

— At  Paris,  suddenly.  Lady  Courts 
nay  Chichester. 

■ — At  London,  Asheton  Curzon,  Vis- 
count and  Baron  Curzon. 

— At  London,  Benjamin  West,  Elg- 
in the  82d  year  of  his  age. 

April  1.  At  Gaderwarrha,  India,  tk 
head-quarters  of  Colonel  Adams,  Jobe 
Syme,  younger  of  Ryedale,  Lieutenant  in 
the  19th  native  infantry,  and  Deputy 
Commissary  at  Nagpore. 

— At  Trineoroatee,  Thomas  MDkr 
Buchan,  surgeon  of  his  Majesty’s  ship. 
Minden. 

— At  St  Croix,  in  the  West  Indies, 
George  Allan,  Esq. 

— In  Jamaica,  of  a fever,  Charles 
Wight,  son  of  Alexander  Wight,  W.S. 

— At  Salisbury  Green,  Lady  Did. 
sen.  of  Preston  field. 

— At  the  house  of  Wm.  Wilberibra?, 
Esq.  M.  P.  Kensington  Gore,  the  raj 
Reverend  Isaac  Milner,  D.  D.  F.R-S- 
Dean  of  Carlisle,  President  of  Queen  s 
College,  Cambridge,  and  Lucasian  Pro* 
lessor  of  Mathematics  in  that  University. 

— At  Anstruther  Easter,  David  Hen- 
derson, Esq.  late  Commander  of  the  Prince 
of  Woles  excise  yacht,  aged  77. 

2.  Suddenly,  at  Lerwick,  in  the  84-th 
year  of  his  age,  Thomas  Bolt,  Esq.  of 
Cruister. 

— At  Brompton,  in  the  42d  year  of  h ii 
age,  Dr  Thomas  Brown,  Professor  of  Mo- 
ral Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

— At  Cheltenham*  Major-General 
Kemmis. 
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At  Harewood  House,  Hanover  Square, 
ondon,  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl 
JHEarewood,  aged  82. 

At  Beith,  in  the  75th  year  of  his 

Mr  William  White,  bookseller  in 
^ith. 

3-  The  Countess  of  Fauconberg. 

At  Calcutta,  Mrs  Robert  Campbell. 

6.  At  Campbeltown,  Alexander  Auld, 
1 sq.  of  Garcoside,  and  late  of  Deme- 
ara. 

— - - At  Perth,  the  Rev.  Henry  Sangster, 
rainister  of  Humbie,  in  the  53d  year  of 
xis  ministry,  and  82d  of  his  age. 

— At  Langholm,  the  Rev.  John  Jar- 
line,  minister  of  the  Associate  Burgher 
congregation,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age, 
ind  34th  of  his  ministry. 

— At  Old  Harbour,  Jamaica,  Charles 
Cropland,  Esq.  late  of  Aberdeen. 

8.  Thomas  Earl  of  Selkirk,  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  Ste warty  of  Kirkcudbright, 
died  in  France,  in  the  49th  year  of  his 

age- 

— At  Dumfries,  Miss  Agnes  Kennedy, 
second  daughter  of  the  late  Francis  Ken- 
nedy of  Dunure,  Esq. 

— At  his  apartments  in  Hampton 
Court  Palace,  Colonel  Thomas,  Master  of 
the  Robes,  and  Groom  of  the  Bed-Cham- 
ber to  his  Majesty. 

— At  Glasgow,  after  a short  illness, 
George  Munro,  Esq. 

— At  Peterhead,  Thomas  Arbuthnot, 
Esq.  merchant  and  banker  there. 

— At  Bath,  Alexander  Hart,  Esq.  late 
Lieutenant- Colonel  of  the  11th  regiment 
of  light  dragoons. 

— At  Hillhead,  Mr  John  Mair  of  Hill- 
head,  late  farmer  in  Crookside,  of  Lou- 
doun. 

9.  At  Rairag,  Lochalsh,  Captain  Pa- 
trick Grant,  late  of  the  68th  regiment. 

11.  At  Hassingbad,  of  the  jungle  fe- 
ver, Lieutenant  John  Campbell,  of  the 
10th  regiment  of  Bengal  native  infantry. 

— At  Perth,  Convener  John  Muire, 
flesher,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age. 

12.  At  Calcutta,  in  the  27  th  year  of 
his  age,  Lieutenant  James  Steuart. 

13.  At  St  Andrews,  Mrs  Alison  Tulli- 
• deph,  the  last  surviving  daughter  of  the 

late  Principal  Tullideph,  of  the  United 
College,  and  relict  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Thom- 
son, minister  at  Kingoldrum,  in  the  85th 
year  of  her  age. 


14.  At  Paris,  Dame  Helen  Colt,  relict 
of  Sir  David  Rae  of  Eskgrove,  Bart. 

— In  Oxford  Street,  London,  in  her 
74th  year,  the  Dowager  Lady  Burgoyne. 

— At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Hugh 
Spottiswood,  Esq.  of  the  CiyiTService  of 
the  Madras  Establishment 

— At  Richmond  Bay,  Prince  Edward's 
Island,  North  America,  the  Rev.  Mr  An*- 
drew  Nicholl. 

15.  At  Rome,  Mr  John  Bell,  of  Edin- 
burgh, surgeon. 

— At  Baiise  River’s  Mouth,  in  the 
Bay  of  Honduras,  Miss  Pringle  Home. 

— Alexander  Moffat,  Esq.  of  Sunday- 
well,  aged  72  years. 

— At  his  house,  St  James’s.  Square, 
Edinburgh,  James  Robertson,  Esq*  W.  S. 

— At  Montrose,  Miss  Katherine  Ogil- 
vy  of  Newtonmill,  aged  79. 

lfo  At  Meggerney  Castle,  John  Men- 
zies,  son  of  Steuart  Menzies,  Esq.  of  Cul- 
dares. 

— In  Conduit  Street,  Hanover  Square, 
London,  William  Macnamara,  Esq.  late 
Captain  in  the  Honourable  East  India 
Company’s  Service. 

— In  her  house.  South  Audley  Street, 
London,  Mrs  Susanna  Long,  in  the  10Sd 
year  of  her  age. 

— At  Bath,  in  his  88th  year,  Lieute- 
nant-General Elliot,  of  the  Royal  Ma- 
rines, a descendant  of  the  family  of  Stobs 
Castle,  Roxburghshire. 

— Off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on 
board  of  the  Castle  Huntly,  East  India- 
man,  Lieutenant  Alexander  Chisholm  Ro- 
bertson, of  his  Majesty’s  24th  regiment. 

17.  At  Monymusk  House,  Sir  Archi- 
bald Grant  of  Monymusk,  Bart. 

— At  Sanquhar,  Mrs  Margaret  Ran- 
ken,  wife  of  Lieutenant  David  M‘Adam, 
of  the  royal  marines,  aged  26. 

— In  Upper  Norton  Street,  London, 
in  his  87th  year,  Claud  Russell,  Esq. 

18.  At  Douglas  Manse,  in  the  83d  year 
of  his  age,  the  Reverend  William  M'Cub- 
bin. 

— At  the  Pavilion,  Brighton,  of  a con- 
sumption, Mr  Charles  Maxwell,  one  of 
the  junior  Pages  of  the  Presence  to  his 
. Majesty. 

— At  Cheiacole,  in  the  East  Indies, 
Lieutenant  George  Dun,  of  the  20th  re- 
giment native  infantry,  third  son  of  James 
Dun,  Esq.  of  Shawpark,  near  Selkirk. 
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19.  In  his  84th  year,  the  Right  Reve- 
rend Charles  Arbuthnot,  Lord  Abbot  of 
the  Scots  Monastery  and  College  of  St 
James’s  in  Ratisbon. 

— At  Reypoor,  of  a fever.  Lieutenant 
Richard  Fraser,  5th  Bengal  native  in- 
fantry. 

20.  In  Glamorganshire,  of  a rapid  de- 
cline, occasioned  by  the  bursting  of  a blood 
vessel,  Eaton  Stannard  Barrett,  Esq. 

— At  Edinburgh,  Miss  Isabella  Stu- 
art, daughter  of  the  late  John  Stuart  of 
Castleton,  Esa.  W.  S. 

21.  At  Workington  Hall,  Mrs  Curwen, 
wife  of  J.  C.  Curwen,  Esq.  M.  P.  for  the 
county  of  Cumberland. 

— On  his  passage  from  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  to  his  native  land.  Captain  John 
Ritchie,  of  the  73d  regiment. 

22.  At  his  house,  Gayfield  Place,  Alex- 
ander Bonar,  Esq.  of  Ratho,  banker  in 
Edinburgh. 

— In  George’s  Square,  Edinburgh, 
Margaret,  wife  of  Colonel  Munro. 

23.  At  his  house  on  Blackheath,  Peter 
Lawrie,  Esq.  of  Ernespie,  Scotland,  aged 
58. 

— At  Manse  of  Cluny,  the  Reverend 
Alexander  Mearns. 

— At  Lopness,  Orkney,  Mrs  Strang, 
wife  of  William  Strang,  Esq. 

25.  At  Queensferry,  Miss  Mary  Da- 
vidson, aged  86. 

— At  Edinburgh,  Mr  John  White, 
writer  to  the  signet. 

— At  James  Street,  Pimlico,  London, 
Patrick  Colquhoun,  Esq.  LL.  D. 

— At  Solsgirth,  James  Tait,  Esq.  in 
his  83d  year. 

26.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Isobel  Gard- 
ner, wife  of  Richard  Hotchkis,  Esq.  of 
Templehall,  W.  S. 

— At  Wick,  Patrick  Thomson,  Esq. 
writer,  in  the  54tli  year  of  his  age. 

— At  Doncaster,  E.  Topham,  Esq.  a 
deputy- lieutenant,  and  acting  magistrate 
for  the  North  and  East  Ridings  of  York- 
shire. 

28.  At  W'urnoo  Tank,  in  Wagur,  Cap- 
tain .Tames  Macmurdo,  the  Honourable 
East  India  Company’s  Resident  at  Cutch. 

— At  Langley,  Kent,  the  Dowager 
Duchess  of  Northumberland. 

— At  London,  William  Davies,  Esq. 
of  the  firm  of  Cadell  and  Davies,  book- 
sellers in  the  Strand. 


28.  In  consequence  of  a fall  frve  i 
horse,  Sir  John  Trollope,  Bart.  IX  C J 
of  Casewick,  near  Stamford,  Lincobs  q 

— At  Gargustovro  of  R edcastJe,  li  ? 
ander  Macfkrquhar,  alias  Roy,  at  the  i ! 
vanced  age  of  103  years. 

— At  Tunbridge  Wells,  Captain  Gee  r 
Allan  Maclean,  of  the  97th  regnnert 

29.  At  Campbeltown,  near  FWt  Gears  j 
in  the  73d  year  of  his  age,  Mr  Airmail 
Tulloch,  merchant  there. 

31.  At  Sierra  Leone,  Mr  Henry  Ah  < 
ander  Elliot. 

Lately,  The  Dowager  Lady  Gag*,  ass 
84. 

— Edward  Lascelles,  Eari  of  Bars 
wood,  &c. 

— The  Honourable  Augustus  Rkfert 
Buller  Danvers,  uncle  to  the  Earl  a 
Lanesborough. 

May  1.  At  Kirkaldy,  John  Fcrd,£s 

2.  At  Edinburgh,  James  Steel, 
writer  in  Edinburgh. 

— At  Clova,  John  Harry,  only  sea 4 
Sir  Harry  Niven  Lumsden  of  Ac cfc> 
doir. 

— At  Madras,  Sebastian  Holicrd  Gra 
Esq. 

3.  At  London,  Mrs  Christian  Dmi- 
son,  wife  of  Mr  Thomas  Hay. 

— At  Ratisbon,  the  Rev.  Jama  Ik* 
bertson,  through  whose  perilous 
the  gallant  Romana,  with  his  ten  thus* 
sand  Spaniards,  effected  their  escape  fee 
the  north  of  Germany,  and  soon 
joined  their  countrymen  who  were  iha 
struggling  for  their  independence. 

— At  Birdstone,  James  Morrison,  Es- 
younger  of  Craigend. 

4.  At  Hinckley,  Leicestershire, 

Ann,  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Akxsah 
Kinloch  of  Gilmerton,  Bart. 

5.  At  Perth,  Captain  Archibald  C m> 
bell,  on  the  half-pay  of  the  56th  kc- 
ment. 

— At  Smart’s  Buildings,  London,  3 
her  105th  year,  Ann  Henley. 

6.  At  Point  St  Charles,  near  Moatisi 
Mr  John  Watson. 

— Peter  M'Taggart,  Esq.  senior,  tssK 

66. 

— At  Toward,  Day  Hart  Maakiwl 
Esq. 

7.  At  Milnfield,  Alexander  M'Dora) 
Esq.  solicitor  id  Inverness. 

— At  Edinburgh,  Mr  John  Ross,iu«£ 
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T . At  Govan  Manse,  the  Rev.  John  Pol- 
k,  D,D.  aged  59,  and  in  the  29th  year 
his  ministry. 

At  the  Manse  of  Assynt,  Helen, 

fe  of  the  Reverend  Hugh  Mackenzie, 
.IX 

At  Samarang,  Java,  John  Polwarth, 

sq. 

8.  At  his  seat  of  Heaton  Lodge,  near 
eeds.  General  George  Bernard,  colonel 
: his  Majesty's  84th  regiment. 

9.  At  Aberdeen,  in  the  prime  of  life, 
>r  JTames  Simpson. 

— At  Covington  Manse,  the  Reverend 
iryce  Little. 

— At  his  house,  Craignestock,  John 
J re.  Esq.  late  merchant  in  Glasgow. 

10.  At  Cheltenham,  in  the  57th  year 
f his  age.  Major-general  Sir  Haylett 
'ramingham,  Knight  Commander  of  the 
lath,  and  of  the  Royal  Hanoverian  Guel- 
>hic  order,  colonel  of  the  Royal  Horse 
Artillery,  and  commanding  officer  of  the 
loyal  Artillery  in  Ireland. 

— In  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  London, 
Captain  John  Anderson,  late  in  the  sea 
service  of  the  Honourable  East  India 
Company. 

— At  inis  house  in  George  Square,  Edin- 
burgh, Captain  James  Tod,  late  of  the 
Honourable  East  India  Company's  naval 
service. 

— In  Wimpole  Street,  London,  Henry 
John,  second  son  of  the  Hon.  John 
Thornton  Leslie  Melville. 

— At  Rineton,  the  Rev.  James  Mac- 
donald, chaplain  of  the  late  76  th  regiment 
of  foot. 

12.  At  Biggar,  Mrs  Margaret  Noble  of 
Baddingsgill,  at  the  advanced  age  of  82. 

— At  Braehead  Manse,  Mrs  Sommcr- 
ville,  widow  of  the  late  Mr  Samuel  Som- 
merville  of  Ampherlaw. 

— At  Inchgarth,  near  Forfar,  Mrs 
Elizabeth  Ure,  spouse  of  the  Rev.  John 
Skinner. 

— Suddenly  at  Nairn,  in  the  70th  year 
of  his  age,  the  Rev.  Isaac  Kitchen,  up- 
wards of  40  years  minister  of  the  Seces- 
sion congregation  there. 

13.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  James  Sawers, 
bookseller. 

13.  At  Airth  Castle,  Mrs  Graham,  wi- 
dow of  William  Graham  of  Airth,  Esq. 
— At  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  Brevet 


Lieutenant-colonel  Henry  Worsley,  se- 
nior major  of  his  Majesty's  34th  regi- 
ment of  infantry,  captain  of  Yarmouth 
Castle. 

— At  Hamburgh,  Mrs  Mary  Cunning- 
ham, spouse  of  Alexander  McLaren,  Esq. 
merchant,  Hamburgh. 

15.  At  Lyons,  Michael,  second  son  of 
Robert  Bogle,  Esq.  of  Gilmorehill. 

— At  Pitnacree,  Archibald  Menzies, 
Esq.  of  Pitnacree. 

16.  At  Aberdeen,  Patrick  Milne,  Esq. 
of  Crimonmogate. 

— At  Montrose,  Mrs  Jean  Straton, 
daughter  of  the  late  Patrick  Straton,  Esq. 
of  Montrose,  in  the  85th  year  of  her  age. 
Besides  leaving  handsome  legacies  to  her 
relatives,  she  has  bequeathed  the  follow- 
ing sums : — To  the  poor  within  the  town 
of  Montrose,  L.1000  ; for  the  education 
of  poor  children,  L.1000  ; for  the  benefit 
of  decayed  gentlewomen  in  Montrose, 
L.1000  ; to  the  Episcopal  chapel  of  Mon- 
trose, L.1000  ; to  purchase  a house  for 
the  officiating  clergyman  of  the  chapel, 
L.600  ; to  the  Seamen’s  Box,  L.240. 

— At  Airblas,  near  Hamilton,  Gavin 
Alston,  Esq.  W.  S. 

— At  Edinburgh,  Mr  James  Cockbum,  - 
lately  of  the  Linen  Hall,  Edinburgh,  aged 
87. 

— At  Dunrobin  Mains,  Sutherlandshire, 
Mr  Alexander  Stewart,  manager  for  the 
most  Noble  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness 
of  Stafford. 

— At  Hopeville,  Caithness,  Mrs  He- 
len Sinclair,  wife  of  David  Brodie,  Esq. 
of  Hopeville. — A few  hours  afterwards, 
at  Stanstill,  her  sister,  Mrs  Henrietta  Sin- 
clair, of  Southdun,  both  daughters  of  the 
late  James  Sinclair,  Esq.  of  Harpsdale. 

17.  At  Sillwood  Park,  Sunninghill, 
Berkshire,  Mary,  the  wife  of  George 
Simson,  Esq.  aged  48. 

— At  Dunfermline,  Mr  Alexander 
Reid,  merchant  there. 

18.  At  Laurieston,  Miss  Anne  Erskine. 

20.  At  Broughton  Place,  Edinburgh, 
Mrs  Wallace,  widow  of  the  late  James 
Benjamin  Wallace,  Esq.  Bombay. 

— At  Tranent  Lodge,  Miss  Margaret 
Inglis. 

21.  In  Gower  Street,  Bedford  Square, 
London,  Alexander  Hendras  Sutherland, 
Esq.  F.S.A. 
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22.  At  Milton,  the  lady  of  Sir  David 
Hunter  Blair,  Bart. 

— At  Ardoch,  Mrs  Moray  Stirling, 
widow  of  Charles  Moray  Stirling,  Esq.  of 
Abercairney. 

— At  Banff,  James  Gardiner,  Esq. 
late  of  the  Island  of  Jamaica. 

— At  Bath,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Sherborne. 

23.  At  Pinkiebum,  near  Musselburgh, 
Alexander  Lindsay,  Esq.  late  physician 
in  Dublin. 

— James  Patrick,  Esq.  of  Knowhead, 
Stirlingshire. 

24.  At  Perth,  in  the  73d  year  of  her 
age,  Mrs  Pringle,  spouse  to  the  Rev.  Dr 
Pringle. 

— At  Glasgow,  Mr  William  Miller, 
merchant. 

25.  At  Montreal,  Captain  Alexander 
Webster,  50th  regiment. 

— Mrs  Finlay  son  of  Jean  field. 

— At  sea,  on  his  return  from  Lisbon, 
Thomas  Stodart,  Esq.  Cardona  Mains, 
Peebles-shire. 

— At  his  house,  Greenock,  Patrick 
Nicholson  of  Ardmore,  Esq. 

27 . At  Auchindinny  House,  Mrs  Inglis. 

29.  At  Inverness,  in  her  57th  year, 
Mrs  Marjory  Maclean,  relict  of  Mr  Alex- 
ander Lee,  merchant. 

30.  At  Inverness,  at  an  advanced  age, 
Miss  Ann  Mackintosh. 

31.  At  the  Manse  of  Lochalsh,  Dr 
Alexander  Downie. 

— At  Stronchrigen,  near  Fort  William, 
Mrs  Stewart,  wife  of  Duncan  Stewart, 
Esq.  of  Achnacoan.  * 

— At  Market  Weigh  ton,  Mr  Bradley, 
the  Yorskhire  giant.  When  dead  he  mea- 
sured nine  feet  in  length,  and  three  feet 
over  the  shoulders. 

Lately,  At  Collenswood,  near  Dublin, 
in  the  70th  year  of  his  age.  Rear  Admiral 
Sir  Charles  Fortescue,  Kt.  Ulster  King 
of  Arms. 

— At  Upper  Grosvenor  Street,  Lon- 
don, Patrick  Crauford  Bruce,  Esq.  of 
Gienelg. 

— The  Right  Hon.  Wilrnot  Vaughan, 
Earl  of  Lisburne. 

— Olivia,  Dowager  Countess  of  Rosse. 

— At  his  house  in  Sackville  Street, 
London,  aged  upwards  of  80  years,  the 
celebrated  Arthur  Young,  Esq.  of  Brad- 


field,  near  Bury,  secretary  to  the  hmi 
of  Agriculture. 

Lately , At  London,  John  Grant,  Esc  a 
Wallibon,  in  the  island  of  St  Vnicect 

— At  Arcueil,  in  France,  Air  Blank 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Loads. 

— In  the  parish  of  Aiglish,  ia  tb  r< 
cinity  of  Killarney,  at  the  very  adrursi 
age  of  115  years,  Theodore  Sullivan,  sir 
celebrated  Irish  bard. 

— At  Dindigul,  Major  E.  P-  Savss* 
son,  of  the  4th  N.  V.  battalion. 

— At  Rome,  Sister  Fortune  GtoBCsrd- 
li,  of  the  Ursuline  order,  in  the  ISTri 
year  of  her  age,  and  the  74th  of  hens- 
sidence  in  the  convent. 

— At  Belfast,  in  the  65th  year  af  b 
age,  Dr  Denham,  the  celebrated  Irish  pa* 
triot. 

— At  Up-Park  Camp,  in  Jaciiu. 
Lieutenant  Hector  Innes,  of  the  92d  *• 
giment. 

— At  her  house,  St  John  Street,  Edi* 
burgh,  Mrs  Philips,  widow  of  Richard 
Elliston  Phillips,  Esq. 

A few  days  ago,  in  the  75th  rear  d 
his  age,  Mr  Edward  Smith,  of  SpOsbf. 
in  Lincolnshire,  who  was  one  of  thecaa 
singular  characters  in  the  kingde*— 
Until  within  a very  few  years,  it  vaska 
constant  practice  to  ride  on  a bull,  oA 
instead  of  smoking  tobacco  he  had  Ms  hi 
salted,  and  smoked  it  instead  of  that  pin  : 
By  his  will  be  directed  that  his  May 
should  be  carried  to  the  grave  by  ft* 
men,  who  were  to  be  paid  5s.  each ; t fee 
the  funeral  should  take  place  early  is  tr* 
morning,  and  that  none  of  his  reterw 
or  friends  should  attend,  or  any  moan- 
ing be  worn  by  them  on  his  account,  ai- 
der a forfeiture  of  their  respective  le- 
gacies. 

— At  Drumboy,  Ireland,  Mr  Hob? 
Hamilton,  at  the  advanced  age  of  104 

— At  Bristol  Hot-wells,  the  Dowigs? 
Countess  of  Granard. 

— At  London,  Lieutenant-Cel*^ 
Handheld,  formerly  of  the  22d  regimfli 
of  foot. 

June  1.  At  Surat,  Captain  Rote 
Campbell,  of  the  Bombay  army. 

- — At  Guernsey,  Lieutenant  Andre*  i 

Nathaniel  Napier,  of  the  Royal  Navy.  , 

2.  At  Douniestoun,  George  Buchan*? 
Esq.  in  the  62d  year  of  hi$  age. 
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5.  At  Perth,  John  Gloag,  Esq.  of 
Greenhill,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age. 

3.  At  the  Manse  of  Bervie,  in  the  81st 
•year  of  his  age,  the  Rev.  Robert  Croll. 

4.  At  London,  tbc  Right  Hon.  Henry 
Grattan,  M.  P. 

— At  Paisley,  Mr  James  Miller,  ca- 
shier to  the  Union  Bank  Company,  Pais- 
ley. 

— Francis  Drummond,  Esq.  of  Sloane 
Street,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  cap- 
tain in  the  late  98th  regiment  of  foot,  in 
the  72d  year  of  his  age,  representative  of 
the  ancient  and  respectable  family  of  the 
Drummonds  of  Hawthornden,  in  the 
county  of  Edinburgh. 

A.  At  Nagpoor,  Alexander  Muir  Camp- 
hell,  assistant  surgeon  in  the  East  India 
Company’s  service. 

6.  At  Bath,  aged  67,  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Flint,  late  of  the  Hon.  East  India 
Company's  service,  Madras  establish- 
ment. 

— At  Arbroath,  Mr  John  Eyles,  sur- 
geon, in  the  47th  year  of  his  age. 

— At  Delrow,  Herts,  Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel Leighton  Cathcart  Dalryrople,  C.B. 
15th  hussars. 

7.  At  Annan,  Lieut.- Colonel  Brown  of 
Bossey reach,  Jamaica,  after  a long  and 
severe  illness. 

8.  Mr  John  Stewart  of  Innerdunning, 
aged  89  years. 

— At  Soroba,  Mary,  daughter  of  Ma- 
jor M'  Don  gall,  younger  of  Soroba. 

— At  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  John 
Marshall,  Esq. 

— At  Edinburgh,  Hugh  Warrender, 
Esq.  of  Burntsfield,  his  Majesty’s  agent 
for  Scotland,  and  Deputy  keeper  of  the 
Signet. 

9.  At  the  palace  of  Loo,  in  her  69th 
year,  her  Royal  Highness  Fredrica  So- 
phia Wilhelmina,  Princess  Dowager  of 
Orange. 

— At  Aberdeen,  John  Abercrombie, 
Esq.  late  provost  of  Aberdeen. 

— At  Edinburgh,  Mr  George  Wau- 
chope,  late  tobacconist,  Shakespeare 
Square. 

— In  camp,  near  Benary,  in  India, 
Captain  Stewart  of  Stenton,  of  the  3d  re- 
giment, N.  I.  Madras  establishment. 

— At  Kilmarnock,  Mrs  Agnes  Smith, 
relict  of  the  late  Hugh  Galt,  Esq.  Ir- 
vine. 


10.  At  Leith,  Mr  John  Murray,  mer- 
chant there. 

11.  At  his  house  in  Lynedoch  Place, 
Edinburgh,  Major  James  Weir,  R.  M.  of 
Tollcross  and  Drumsheugh. 

12.  At  London,  Major  Archibald  Mac- 
lachlan,  of  the  Royal  Marines. 

— At  Queensferry,  the  Rev.  John  Hen- 
derson, minister  of  that  parish. 

— At  Bath,  the  Hon.  Miss  P.  Hely 
Hutchinson. 

— John  Gray,  Esq.  of  Birdston,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  78  years. 

— At  Bangalore,  in  the  East  Indies, 
Major  Doherty  of  the  13th  light  dragoons. 

13.  At  Content  Street,  Ayr,  Mrs  Anna 
Buchanan,  spouse  of  William  A.  Smith, 
adjutant  Ayrshire  yeomanry  cavalry. 

— On  his  passage  from  Demerara, 
Francis  James  Adam,  Esq.  youngest  son 
of  the  Lord  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
Jury  Court. 

— At  Crossmichael  Manse,  the  Rev. 
John  Johnstone,  in  the  64th  year  of  his 
age,  and  37th  of  his  ministry. 

14.  At  Broughton  Place,  Mrs  Jemima 

Liddell  Bell,  wife  of  Mr  George  Yule, 
merchant,  Edinburgh.  „ 

— Aged  80  years,  the  Rev.  William 
Richardson,  D.  D.  Rector  of  Glonfeckle, 
and  formerly  a senior  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin. 

— Suddenly,  at  Paradise,  near  Kelso, 
Mrs  Agnes  Stuart,  aged  71,  widow  of  the 
late  Mr  John  Jerdan,  Bailie  of  Kelso. 

— At  his  seat  at  Aske,  in  Yorkshire, 
aged  79,  Thomas  Lord  Dundas. 

1 6.  At  his  seat.  Petersham,  Lord  Charles 
Spencer. 

17.  At  Limekilns,  the  Rev.  William 
Hadden,  minister  of  the  gospel  there. 

19.  At  his  house,  Spring  Grove,  near 
Hounslow,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  Bart.  G.  C.  B.  President  of  the 
Royal  Society,  aged  80. 

■»-  At  Tanjore,  in  the  East  Indies, 
Hans  Gordon,  Esq.  surgeon  on  the  Ma- 
dras establishment. 

— At  his  house,  Abbey  Hill,  Edin- 
burgh, the  Hon.  Fletcher  Norton,  senior 
Baron  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Scot- 
land, one  of  the  oldest  judges  in  the  three 
kingdoms. 

— At  Staunton  in  Yorkshire,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Baiilie  Hamilton,  Archdeacon  of 
Cleveland. 
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• 19.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Margaret  Caw, 
relict  of  the  late  Mr  William  M‘Cliesh, 
printer  there. 

30.  At  Carolina  Park,  near  Edinburgh, 
Archibald  Cockbum,  Esq.  late  of  Cock- 
pen.  Mr  Cockbum  entered  into  the  Fa- 
culty of  Advocates  in  1763,  and  was  long 
Sheri ff-depute  of  the  county  of  Edin- 
burgh, which  office  he  filled  greatly  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  public.  He  was  after- 
wards made  Judge  Admiral,  and  in  1790 
was  appointed  a Baron  of  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, in  the  room  of  Baron  Stewart 
MoncriefFe,  which  he  resigned  in  1809, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Baron  Clerk  Rattray. 

— At  Leith  Walk,  Mr  John  Marshall, 
sculptor. 

31 . At  his  house  in  Edinburgh,  John 
Mackenzie  of  Applecross,  Esq. 

— At  Hydrabad,  Captain  Pringle  Fra- 
ser, 7 til  regiment  Madras  native  in- 
fantry. 

— On  his  passage  from  Jamaica  to  this 
country,  Robert  Murray,  Esq.  of  Knap- 
dale,  in  that  island. 

S3.  At  his  house  in  Nicholson  Street, 
Edinburgh,  Dr  John  Murray,  lecturer  on 
chemistry  in  Edinburgh. 

— At  Shabdon  House,  Surrey,  Mrs 
Oliver,  spouse  of  William  Oliver,  Esq.  of 
Dinlabyre. 

— At  the  house  of  Lord  Viscount  Dun- 
can, Mrs  Oswald,  wife  of  Alexander  Os- 
wald, Esq.  and  her  infant  son. 

— At  Greenock,  Mr  Thomas  Boag, 
merchant. 

S3.  At  Heriot  Row,  Edinburgh,  Miss 
Christian  Hepburn  Donaldson. 

— James  Walker,  Esq.  of  Weedings- 
hall. 

— At  Edinburgh,  James  Moodie,  Esq. 
late  of  Melsetter. 

— At  her  house,  Bucdeuch  Street, 
Edinburgh,  Miss  Lawrie. 

35.  At  his  house  in  Belmont,  Eliza- 
beth, the  wife  of  Rear  Admiral  Christie 
of  Baber  ton. 

— At  Caunton,  near  Newark,  aged  96 
years,  Mr  William  Talbot,  better  known 
in  that  neighbourhood  by  the  name  of 
“ Old  Grandad."  He  was  father,  grand- 
father, and  great-grandfather  to  136  chil- 
dren, of  whom  there  are  now  living  96. 

— Alexander  Christison,  Esq.  late  Pro- 
fessor of  Humanity  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh. 


36.  At  Aberdeen,  Miss  Sibelk  Bnhfcr. 
daughter  of  Alexander  Brebncr  at  hr 
ney. 

37.  At  Edinburgh,  in  the  33d  ym  4 
his  age,  Alexander  Duncan,  the  AW 
son  of  Mr  Alexander  Dallas,  W.  S. 

38.  At  Carphin,  Airs  Rail. 

• — At  Glasgow,  Mr  Peter  M^Fub,  &?• 
chant,  aged  59  years. 

39.  At  his  seat,  Hyde  Hall,  Henkr. 
shire,  the  Earl  of  Roden. 

Lately , Lady  Powerscourt. 

— Dr  Mansell,  Bishop  of  Bristol. 

— Suddenly  at  Brighton,  the  R. 
Honourable  Lord  Gwydir,  who  held  i 
situation  of  officiating  Great  Chamber, 
of  England  in  right  of  bb?  wile,  Lc- 
Willoughby  d'Eresby. 

30.  At  Red  path.  Airs  Neill,  aged  fL 
- — At  Dunbar,  in  the  74th  year  cf  & 
age.  Air  John  Goudie,  lute  manufacTr? 
in  Glasgow. 

— At  Edinburgh,  Mr  William  Gn5u 
umbrella  manufacturer,  in  his  56th  yee 

July  1.  At  Port  Louis,  Madia 
George  Waugh,  Esq.  . . 

— At  Aladras,  Lieut.  James  Broai, £ 
battalion  10th  regiment  native  inhatr 

3.  At  Barrock  House,  Caithness 
Sinclair,  Esq.  of  Barrock. 

— At  Brechin,  Mr  James  Atzr. 
bookseller  there. 

3.  In  London,  the  Right  Hoa. 
Earl  of  Strathmore. 

— On  his  passage  from  India  t»2 £* 
rope,  Robert  Hunter,  Esq.  surgeon 
Hon.  East  India  Company's  service. 

— At  Trieste,  Colonel  Simpson,  af  tk 
Royal  Imperial  Marines. 

4.  At  his  seat  at  Fulham,  the  L : 
Hon.  Thomas  Lord  Viscount 

— At  Crombie  Point,  near  Tonyber. 
Mrs  Mary  Ogilvie,  widow  of  thelaJte  Jizx 
Anderson,  Esq.  Supervisor  of 
Greenock. 

— At  Govan,  Air  Danid  Warts 
aged  93  years.  4 m 

5.  At  Wick,  William  Aladeay,  h 
late  provost  of  that  burgh.  In  the  H 
year  of  his  age.  . 

7.  At  his  house,  BrooinhUl,  near  la? 
wade,  William  Swans  ton.  Esq.  late  d 3 
Kitt's.  " 

— At  Montrose,  Air  Alexander  I s 
son,  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age. 

— In  Kingston,  Jamaica,  Airs  So 
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en  Baker,  a female  of  colour,  aged 
years.  She  had  lived  to  see  her  fifth 
eration. 

— At  Pitliver,  Robert  Well  wood.  Esq. 
xarvock. 

. Miss  Elizabeth  Pettigrew,  of  Green. 

— At  Balgonie  Cottage,  Fifeshire,  Ma- 
James  Douglas,  late  of  the  7th  royal 
eran  battalion. 

— At  Parkhill,  Stirlingshire,  Mrs  Ca- 
rine  Miller,  relict  of  Andrew  Muir- 
.d,  Esq.  Castle  Ranken. 

>.  At  Kippenross  House,  Mrs  Stirling, 
low  of  tne  late  John  Stirling,  Esq.  of 
ppendavie. 

— At  Greenfield,  near  Alloa,  Mrs 
>rrison,  of  Greenfield. 

10.  At  Kilsyth  Manse,  the  Rev.  Robert 
nnie,  D.  D. 

— At  Largs,  James,  only  son  of  George 
rling.  Esq.  Glasgow. 

1 1.  In  Queen  Street,  Edinburgh,  Miss 
izabeth  Keay,  sen. 

— In  George's  Square,  Glasgow,  Dame 
ibina  Crawfurd  Pollok  of  Pollok,  aged 
years,  relict  of  Sir  Hew  Crawfurd,  Bart. 
J ordanhilL 

— At  Trincomalee,  of  cholera  morbus, 
his  18th  year,  Mr  Thomas,  a midship- 
ui  of  the  Leander. 

13.  At  London,  John  Anderson,  Esq. 
F ermoy,  in  the  county  of  Cork. 

— At  his  Palace  in  Chelsea,  after  a long 
ness  and  general  decay  of  nature,  the 
on.  Brownlow  North,  D.C.L.  Lord  Bi- 
op of  Winchester,  Prelate  of  the  Order 

the  Garter,  Provincial  Sub- Dean  of 
tnterbury,  and  Visitor  of  Magdalene, 
ew.  Trinity,  St  John's,  and  Corpus 
)lleges,  Oxford,  F.A.  and  L.S.  His 
ordship  was  aged  79,  having  been  near- 
40  years  Bishop  of  that  Diocese. 

14.  At  Clay  Hall,  near  Windsor,  Mrs 
tmes  Lindsay,  wife  of  Captain  Lindsay, 
enadier  guards,  aged  23. 

16.  At  Beith,  William  Fleming,  Esq. 
riter. 

— At  Easthouses,  aged  78,  Gideon 
r alkinshaw.  He  was  father  to  12,  grand- 
ther  to  64,  and  great-grandfather  to  41. 
aking  a total  of  117 ; 30  of  whom  are 
2ad,  and  87  living ; he  had  been  in  the 
uploy  of  the  Marquis  of  Lothian  for  61 
ears ; 84  of  his  progeny  are  yet  at  his 
ord ship's  works. 

17.  At  Blairlogie,  Susan  Wallace,  wife 


of  the  Rev.  William  Anderson,  minister 
of  the  gospel  there,  aged  42. 

18.  At  Miramichi,  New  Brunswick, 
Mr  George  Laurie,  merchant. 

20.  At  Montrose,  Mrs  Elizabeth  Stra- 
ton,  daughter  of  the  deceased  John  Stra- 
ton.  Esq.  of  Lauriston,  in  the  86th  year 
offher  age. 

— At  Inverness,  Mrs  Susanna  Macal- 
ister,  wife  of  Norman  Macdonald,  Esq. 
Scalpa. 

— At  Edinburgh,  in  the  83d  year  of 
her  age.  Miss  Graham,  only  remaining 
daughter  of  the  deceased  James  Graham 
of  Balquhapple,  Esq. 

21.  At  Portobello,  John  Macintosh, 
Esq.  late  accountant  of  the  Royal  Bank. 

24.  James  Towers,  Esq.  Professor  of 
Midwifery  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

— At  Alloa,  Mrs  Margaret  Cowie,  wife 
of  John  Drummond,  Esq.  writer  there. 

— At  Newbattle,  Diana,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Colonel  Donald  Macleod  of 
St  Kilda. 

25.  At  Edinburgh,  Colonel  Robert  Bail- 
lie,  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's 
service. 

*26.  At  Holywood  Manse,  the  Rev.  Dr 
Crichton,  minister  of  that  parish. 

27.  At  Mullye,  on  the  Nepaul  frontier. 
Major  Charles  Peter  Hay,  of  the  22d  re- 
giment Bengal  infantry,  commanding  the 
Champarur  light  infantry. 

28.  At  Burnside,  Thomas  Crichton, 
Esq. 

29.  At  Joxtith  Park,  near  Liverpool, 
Eliza  Anna,  wife  of  Mr  John  Macintyre, 
merchant. 

— At  Inverness,  James  Errol  Gray, 
Esq.  surgeon. 

30.  At  Glasgow,  in  the  88th  year  of 
his  age,  John  Love,  Esq.  merchant, 
Glasgow'. 

— At  Geneva,  Captain  Stephen  Gor- 
don, of  the  5th  dragoon  guards. 

— At  Worksop,  Nottinghamshire,  Ro- 
bert Barber,  Esq.  in  the  85th  year  of  his 
age. 

31.  At  Chessel's  Court,  Edinburgh, 
Wilhelmina  Marjoribanks,  wife  of  Wil- 
liam Jamieson,  merchant. 

— At  his  house,  St  Andrew’s  Square, 
Edinburgh,  Dorothea  Clerk,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Joseph  Bell,  Esq.  surgeon. 

Lately,  The  Right  Reverend  W.  Ben- 
net,  Bishop  of  Clogher. 
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August  1.  At  Blackness,  Linlithgow, 
Mr  George  Allan,  merchant  in  Liver- 
pool. 

— At  Allanfield,  near  Leith,  Mrs  Al- 
lan. 

2.  At  Chapel,  Fifeshire,  Robert  Ar- 
nott.  Esq.  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age. 

— At  Edinburgh,  the  Reverend  David 
Dickson  of  Persilands. 

4.  At  Balstack,  in  the  parish  of  Hut- 
ton, aged  69  years,  David  Graham,  Esq. 
banker. 

5.  At  Brussels,  Major-General  Sir 
William  Nicholson,  Bart. 

— - At  Edinburgh,  Miss  Margaret  Bos- 
well, the  last  of  the  name  in  the  direct 
line  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Boswells 
of  Balmuto. 

— At  Paisley,  Thomas  Smith  j Esq. 
late  merchant  in  Glasgow. 

— At  Bologna,  within  an  hour  of  each 
other,  George  Meek  of  Campfleld,  Esq. 
and  Mrs  Janet  Meek,  his  wife. 

6.  At  Stank,  in  the  parish  of  Ruth- 
well,  in  the  85th  year  of  her  age.  Miss  So- 
phia Richardson. 

— At  Forres,  William  Tulloh,  Esq.  of 
Bogton,  and  formerly  of  Calcutta. 

7.  In  Duke  Street,  Westminster,  in 
her  86th  year,  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Dr  Hutton,  more  than  half  a century  ago 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

— At  Whitsome  manse,  Berwickshire, 
the  Reverend  George  Drummond. 

— At  Walls,  Miss  Jane  Ker,  eldest 
daughter  of  Gilbert  Ker,  Esq. 

— At  his  house,  Edinburgh,  Thomas 
Brown,  Esq.  bookseller. 

— At  London,  John  Urquliart,  Esq. 
of  the  Ordnance  Office. 

8.  At  Coorabe  House,  Surrey,  aged  64 
years,  Beeston  Long,  Esq.  one  of  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  Bank  of  England. 

— At  Gilmerton,  Miss  Christian  Trot- 
ter. 

— AtTaybank,  Mrs  Bridget  Yeaman, 
spouse  of  Charles  Guthrie,  Esq. 

9.  At  Liverpool,  the  celebrated  Miss 
Margaret  M'Avoy,  whose  faculty  of  dis- 
tinguishing colours,  &c.  by  the  touch, 
gave  rise  to  so  much  discussion  about 
three  years  since. 

— At  sea  (during  a voyage  from  Bom- 
bay to  Calcutta)  Lieutenant  Donald  Nor- 
man M'Donald,  10th  Madras  native  in- 
fantry. 


10.  At  Ulcombe  Place,  Kent,  ill 
51st  year  of  his  age,  the  rood 
Walter,  Marquis  and  Earl  of  Orman 
in  Ireland,  and  Baron  Butler  io  Bqgkt ; 
K.  P.  and  Governor  of  the  county  d Li 
kenny. 

— At  Ayr,  Adam  Stewart,  E^q- ha 1 
Liverpool,  in  his  80th  year. 

11.  At  London,  the  Right  Hon.  La. 
Lilford. 

— At  Norwich,  aged  46,  Czpum  it 
bert  Tinkler,  R.  N.  who  signalised  hr 
self  by  his  intrepid  bravery  in  sevml 
gngements,  in  which  he  had  receriai  * 
wounds.  Captain  Tinkler  was  cabin  bp 
on  board  his  Majesty’s  ship  Bounty  (Ob- 
tain Bligh)  at  the  time  the  crew  of 
ship  mutinied  in  the  South  Seas,  in  td 
year  1789,  and  was  one  of  the  12  pervi. 
who,  with  the  captain,  were  turned  atei 
in  a boat  by  the  mutineers. 

— On  board  his  Majesty’s  ship  Tsar 
Howard,  third  son  of  Colonel  Sir  Host' 
Douglas. 

12.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  John  Swfltfa. 
merchant. 

— At  Dumfries,  in  the  23d  year  ef& 
age,  Mr  David  Jefferson,  writer. 

13.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Finkysc®, 
dow  of  Mr  William  Finlay  son,  fonrri' 
of  Savannah-la- Mar,  Jamaica. 

— At  Kingsburgh,  Janies  King. 

— At  Old,  Northamptonshire,  Kr 
Barclay  of  Aliardicc,  wife  of  Robert  Bar- 
clay Allardyce,  Esq.  of  Ury. 

— At  Baden,  in  Germany,  in  the  SC 
year  of  his  age,  John,  eldest  son  of  ’is 
Hon.  John  Spencer. 

— At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Richard  Get- 
horn,  solicitor  at  law. 

16.  At  Edinburgh,  John  LivmpK 
Campbell,  Esq.  of  Achalader. 

17.  At  Edinburgh,  John  Livingssr. 
Esq.  of  Shortridge-head. 

— In  Jamaica,  Hugh  Walker,  Ec). « 
Carron  Hall. 

18.  In  the  eighth  year  of  her  So- 
phia Albina  Georuina,  eldest  daughter? 
Mr  and  Mrs  Gordon  of  Auchlunks. 

— At  Glasgow,  Mrs  Hay,  rebel  d 
Hugh  Hay,  Esq.  of  Paris,  Perthshire. 

— At  Lude,  Colonel  John  Roberts* 

19.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  James  Milk? 
depute-clerk  to  the  commission  of  Tier# 

— At  Glasgow,  Mr  William  Mnfe 
merchant,  aged  69. 
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SO.  At  Bath,  Major-General  Sir  Gran- 
ny Thomas  Calcraft,  Knight  of  the  orders 
Df*  Maria  Theresa,  Tower  and  Sword,  &c. 

— At  Trincomalee,  Lieutenant  Benja- 
min Stow,  of  his  Majesty  ship  Leander. 

21.  At  the  manse  of  Kincaitline,  the 
Rev.  Alexander  M‘Bean. 

— At  Brussels,  Lieutenant  General  Sir 
Ewen  Baillie,  Bart. 

— Sir  Hugh  Inglis  of  Milton  Bryant, 
Bedfordshire,  Bart. 

22.  At  Edinburgh,  David  Johnstone 
IVIalcolm,  Esq.  collector  of  his  Majesty’s 
customs,  Kirkaldy. 

23.  At  Bandah,  Bengal,  Mr  Hay  Mac- 
dowall,  youngest  son  of  the  late  D.  H. 
IMacdowall  of  Walkiushaw,  Esq. 

— At  Castle  Semple  House,  in  the  67th 
year  of  his  age,  John  Harvey,  Esa. 

24.  At  Burroston,  in  Shetland,  Mrs 
Henry,  wife  of  Thomas  Henry  of  Bay- 
hall,  Esq. 

25.  At  Salt  Ponds,  Jamaica,  Peter  Grant, 
Esq.  serjeant-at-arms  to  the  Hon.  House 
of  Assembly. 

— At  Dingwall,  Mrs  James  Ross. 

— At  Stirling,  Lieutenant  W.  I.  De- 
vonshire, R.  N. 

— At  her  house,  Castle  Street,  Dun- 
dee, Miss  Matilda  Constable. 

— At  Lathrisk,  Charles  Maitland,  of 
Rankeilour. 

— At  his  house  in  Grosvenor  Place, 
London,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Stowell, 
in  his  64th  year. 

26.  Mr  Thomas  Strong,  merchant  in 
Leith. 

— Lady  Niven  Lumsden  of  Auchindoir. 

27.  At  Carlisle,  Mrs  Francis  Jollie,  late 
proprietor  of  the  Carlisle  Journal. 

— At  Bridgend,  Perth,  Isabella  Mary 
Campbell,  spouse  of  Major  Tod,  late  of 
the  33d  regiment. 

28.  At  Bangalore,  Major-General  Hare. 
— At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Rachell  Ann 

Morrieson,  widow  of  Major  David  Mor- 
rieson,  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's 
service. 

30.  At  Paisley,  Mrs  Maxwell,  widow 
of  James  Maxwell,  Esq.  of  Castlehead. 

31.  At  Killin,  the  Rev.  Dr  Busby,  Dean 
of  Rochester,  aged  63. 

— At  London,  Ensign  James  Wight, 
79th  regiment. 

— At  Aberdeen,  Mrs  Smith,  aged  75. 
Lately , At  Paris,  Count  Volney. 


Lately , At  Drumabin,  Mrs  MfDonell, 
wife  of  Captain  K.  M'Donell,  late  of  the 
Glengarry  Fencibles. 

— At  Wickham,  near  Fareham,  Vice- 
Admiral  Sir  Richard  GrindaU,  K.  C.  B.  in 
his  70th  year. 

— At  Horndean,  in  Hampshire,  Ed- 
ward Oliver  Osbum,  Esq.  Vice-admiral  of 
his  Majesty’s  fleet. 

— At  Eye,  in  Suffolk,  in  the  89th  year 
of  his  age,  the  Rev.  Robert  Malvn. 

September  1.  At  sea,  Theodore  For- 
bes, Esq.  of  Bombay,  second  son  of  John 
Forbes,  Esq.  of  Boyndlie. 

— At  Montrose,  in  his  80th  year,  Bai- 
lie John  Milne. 

— At  Castle  Carey,  Somerset,  John 
Peyto  Verney,  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke, 
in  his  59th  year. 

— At  Edinburgh,  Robert  Buchanan, 
Esq.  late  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  London. 

— At  Muirkirk  Iron  Works,  the  Rev. 
Dr  William  Rutherford. 

— At  Nassau,  New  Providence,  Anne 
Susan,  wife  of  Lieut.-Colonel  Frederick 
Tomkins. 

3.  At  Calcutta,  Robert  Campbell,  Esq. 
of  the  civil  department  there. 

4.  At  Port-Glasgow,  JohnDunlop,  Esq. 
collector  of  the  customs  there. 

— At  Glasgow,  Charles  Wilsone,  Esq. 
surgeon. 

— At  the  advanced  age  of  90,  Mrs 
Jean  Bogle,  widow  of  Mr  Matthew  Wo- 
therspoon,  late  of  Springbog. 

— At  Ayr,  Miss  Hamilton,  daughter 
of  the  late  John  Hamilton  of  Kyps,  wri- 
ter m Mauchline. 

5.  At  Muirfield,  East  Lothian,  Major 
Spenser  Cochrane,  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany’s service. 

— At  Stratton,  the  seat  of  Robert  Mar- 
sham,  Esq.  Sir  Edward  Bacon  of  Raven- 
ingham,  in  Norfolk,  premier  Baronet  of 
England. 

— At  Paisley,  after  a short  illness, 
Hugh  Thomson,  Esq.  Among  other  be- 
quests he  has  left  1000/.  for  public  bene- 
volent purposes,  viz. — To  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  200/.  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  200/.  Hutcheson’s  Cha- 
rity School,  Paisley,  200/.  Paisley  Sab- 
bath School  Society,  200/.  Paisley  Dis- 
pensary and  House  of  Recovery,  200/. 

6.  At  London,  James  Ferguson  of  Pit- 
four,  Esq.  M.  P. 
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7.  At  Garscube  House,  Mrs  Anne 
Campbell,  widow  of  the  late  Francis  Sit- 
well, Esq.  of  Barmoor. 

8.  At  Stevenson,  Ayrshire,  after  two 
days  illness,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Blair,  late 
minister  of  the  gospel,  Caimeyhill. 

— In  George  Square,  Edinburgh,  Mrs 
Campbell,  wife  of  Mr  Archibald  Camp- 
bell, brewer. 

9.  At  Plymouth,  Samuel  Hood  Linzee, 
Esq.  vice  admiral  of  the  blue. 

— AtGlenearn  Cottage,  Elizabeth  Mar- 
garet, second  daughter  of  Charles  Hus- 
band, Esq. 

— At  Harrogate,  Mrs  Dundas,  St  An- 
drew's Square,  Edinburgh. 

— At  Greenlaw  Manse,  the  Rev.  James 
Luke. 

10.  At  his  house  in  Upper  Baker  Street, 
London,  Alexander  Ross  of  Cromarty, 
Esq. 

— At  Youghall,  in  Ireland,  Gurney 
Barclay,  Esq.  of  Tavistock  Square,  Lon- 
don. 

11.  At  Swinton-house,  John  Swinton, 
Esq.  of  Swinton. 

— At  Baroche,  Mrs  Campbell,  wife  of 
Captain  A.  Campbell,  of  the  artillery. 

12.  At  Calcutta,  Walter  Davidson,  Esq. 

— At  Dingwall,  John  Simpson,  Esq. 

writer  there. 

13.  At  Perth,  Mr  Alexander  Porteous, 
merchant  there,  in  the  78th  year  of  his 
age. 

— At  Paris,  Marshal  Kellerman,  Duke 
of  Valmy. 

14.  At  Leadclune,  Stratherick,  Captain 
Thomas  Fraser. 

— At  Knockbreck,  Samuel  Thomson, 
Esq. 

— At  Dover,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir 
Alexander  Allan,  Bart 

15.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Maijory  Came- 
ron, wife  of  Mr  Archibald  Fletcher,  wri- 
ter. 

— At  Paris,  Marshal  Lefebre,  Duke  of 
Dantzic. 

— At  his  house,  Woodcot,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Haddington,  George  Home  Falcon- 
er, Esq.  Captain  of  the  2d  dragoons,  (Scots 
Greys.) 

. — At  Cambleton,  in  his  86th  year, 
and  the  57th  of  his  ministrv,  the  Rev.  Dr 
George  Robertson. 

— At  Kilmarnock,  Mrs  Hamilton,  wife 
of  the  Rev.  A.  Hamilton,. 


16.  At  Burnmonth,  LiAkakV  •£, 

Elliot,  Esq.  of  Binks. 
t — AtWoodside,  Mrs  R ussd  <£  Kj* 
side. 

17.  At  his  house,  Bucclcuch  Plat.! 
dinburgh,  Mr  George  \VaJtsec,  jewtar 

— Mrs  Margaret  Wilson,  wife  d k 
Hay,  writer,  Edinburgh. 

— At  Manse  of  Huthven,  Mre  3 fc 

faret  Donaldson,  spouse  of  John  ILsr. 
)sq.  S.S.C.  Edinburgh. 

— AtAshintully,Wm.Rutherfi«£,ii. 
— At  Ledbeg,  Assynt,  Mar gsra.  n 
of  John  Mackenzie,  Esq.  Ledberg. 

— At  Malaga,  John  M.  Hamer,  1% 
of  Glasgow,  merchant. 

18.  At  Bruntsfield,  Lieutenant  lias 
Horsman  Scott,  1st  regiment,  or  Esd 
Scots. 

— At  Cheltenham,  John  Iiai&  £% 
merchant  in  London. 

-—  At  Bath,  the  Hon.  Mrs  Sockets. 

19.  At  Plymouth,  R-  A.  Nelson, 
Secretary  of  the  Naval  Board. 

20.  At  Glasgow,  aged  96,  Mrs 
relict  of  the  late  James  Logie,  l * 

lector  of  the  Customs  in  Rothesay. 

— At  Edinburgh,  in  the  24th  yes* 
his  age,  Patrick  Lyon,  M.  D. 

22.  At  Sook  Sanger,  India,  after  a ter 
hours’  illness,  Mr  Alexander  Axnot 
— At  Surinham,  Lachlan  M flcft 
Esq.  of  Tomatin. 

— At  Broomhill,  near  Aberdeen,  & 
Rose,  relict  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  1*. 
minister  of  Auchterless. 

— At  London,  Catherine,  daughter- 
the  late  Right  Hon.  Lady  Janet,  x 
Robert  Anstruther,  Bart  of  Bsk*^ 
Fifeshire. 

— At  Edinburgh,  Mr  James  Sinpft 
stationer.  Royal  Exchange. 

24.  At  Portobello,  the  Right  Hob* 
able  Alexander  Lord  ElibanL 
— At  her  house  in  Gayheld 
Mrs  Maijory  Smitli. 

— At  Richmond,  Virginia,  Jn.Grakt 
Esq. 

— At  Kingston,  Upper  Canada.  B 
William  Mitchell,  merchant  there. 

29.  In  the  island  of  Tobago,  Aka> 
der  Law,  Esq.  of  Cartara. 

30.  At  Mid-Calder,  Mr  Thomas  la- 
ser, surgeon. 

— - At  Jedburgh,  Thomas 
Esq.  of  Glenburnhall. 
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30.  In  London,  aged  83,  the  relict  of 
tile  late  James  Macgregor,  Esq.  of  Belli- 
more. 

— William  Fielding,  Esq.  the  senior 
magistrate  at  the  police  office.  Golden 
Square,  London. 

— At  the  Hirsel,  Signior  Guestenelli, 
aged  107. 

Lately,  At  Paris,  William  Thos.  San- 
diford,  Esq. 

— The  Countess  of  Shannon,  shortly 
after  the  birth  of  her  12th  child. 

— At  Bouverie  Street,  London,  of  apo- 
plexy, in  his  80th  year,  James  Dobie, 
solicitor. 

October  1.  At  his  cottage  at  Wim- 
bledon, Thomas  Harris,  Esq.. 

— At  Bicton  House,  the  Right  Hon. 
Lady  Rolle. 

— At  his  house,  Melville  Street,  Edin- 
burgh, Charles  Macpherson,  late  Inspec- 
tor-General for  North  Britain. 

2.  At  Montrose,  aged  84*,  Mr  John 
Kinnear,  merchant. 

3.  At  Gateshead,  near  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  the  Hon.  Mrs  Smith,  sister  to  the 
Earl  of  Donoughmore. 

— At  Rhives,  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 
muir  Easter,  Mrs  Mary  Ross,  wife  of  Da- 
vid Aitken,  Esq. 

5.  At  Campbelton,  Mrs  Macvicar,  in 
her  88th  year,  and  the  oldest  widow  on 
the  pension  list  of  the  army. 

— Harriet,  the  wife  of  Lieut.-Colonel 
Hogg,  of  Emers  Down  Cottage,  Lynd- 
hurst. 

6.  At  Dundee,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
95,  Miss  Susanna  Lyon,  daughter  of  the 
late  William  Lyon  of  Carse,  Esq.  advo- 
cate. 

7.  At  the  manse  of  Sanquhar,  the  Rev. 
William  Ranken,  in  the  69th  year  of  his 
age,  and  35th  of  his  ministry. 

8.  At  Duddingstoun,  John  Hamilton 
Dundas,  Esq.  of  Duddingstoun. 

9.  At  Tradeston,  Glasgow,  Mrs  Park, 
widow  of  Captain  Charles  Park  of  Park- 
bill. 

— At  Montrose,  Mrs  Margaret  Stewart, 
in  the  89th  year  of  her  age. 

— At  Ramham,  near  Chatham,  George, 
eldest  son  of  Sir  James  Malcolm , of  the 
Royal  Marines. 

— At  Currie,  Walter  Brown,  Esq.  of 
Currie. 
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9.  At  Tradeston,  Glasgow,  Mrs  Park, 
widow  of  Capt.  Charles  Park  of  Parkhil. 

10.  At  St  Ann’s,  Jamaica,  Mrs  Wil- 
liam Graham.— -Also,  at  St  Alban's,  same 
island,  on  23d  October,  Dr  Robert  Graham. 

— At  Brough ty  Ferry,  near  Dundee, 
Lieut.  James  Begbie,  late  of  the  Apollo 
frigate. 

— At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Grace  Ramsay, 
relict  of  David  Ramsay,  Esq.  Craiglieth. 

— AtDalnavert,  Mrs  Clark,  widow  of 
the  late  Capt.  Alexander  Clark. 

11.  At  his  house  of  Hill  Top,  Stafford- 
shire, James  Keir,  Esq.  aged  85. 

— At  Dalkeith  House,  William  Cuth- 
ill.  Esq. 

— At  Dumbarton,  Ebenezcr  Hislop, 
M.  D. 

— At  Wooll,  Charles  Scott,  Esq. 

12.  At  Nether  Barns,  William  Ander- 
son, Esq.  late  of  Jamaica. 

— At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Margaret  Mil- 
ler, wife  of  M r William  Whyte,  merchant, 
Leith. 

• 13.  At  London,  Miss  Isabella  Douglas. 

— In  the  colony  of  Berbice,  Alexan- 
der Gordon  Matheson,  Esq. 

14-.  At  Parkhill,  Dairy,  the  Rev.  John 
Thomson. 

— At  Hermitage  Brae,  Eliza.  Brown, 
spouse  of  Jas.  Wisnart,  merchant,  Leith. 

— At  Speddoch,  Miss  Anne  Gilchrist, 
daughter  of  the  late  Dr  Ebenezer  Gil- 
christ. 

15.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Janet  Blair, 
wife  of  Kenneth  Mackenzie,  M.  D. 

— At  Marden  Park,  Surrey,  in  the 
87th  year  of  his  age,  John  Hostell,  Esq. 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

— At  Leinsic,  Field-Marshal  Prince 
Charles  of  Sen wartzen berg. 

16.  At  Bermondsey,  London,  John  Mil- 
ler, M.  D. 

— Mrs  Hagart,  sen.  of  Bantaskine. 

18.  At  Corn  town,  near  Stirling,  John 
Stewart,  Esq. 

— At  Brookfield  Cottage,  John  Scott, 
D.  D.  minister  of  Avondale,  in  the  71st 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  39th  of  his  mi- 
nistry. 

19.  At  Strathaven,  the  Rev.  Dr  John 
Scott. 

— At  Glasgow,  William  Boyd,  Esq.  of 
Longrigg. 

— At  Glasgow,  Mr  Chas.  James  Camp- 

9 i. 
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belly  son  of  the  late  Dr  Charles  Campbell, 
of  Bencoolen. 

19.  Robert  Pender,  Esq.  of  Parkside. 

20.  At  Rainham,  Kent,  Jane  Oliver, 
lady  of  Sir  James  Malcolm,  Royal  Ma- 
rines. 

— At- Edinburgh,  Mrs  Janet  Lidell, 
wife  of  Thos.  Bell,  Esq.  Wharton  Place. 

22.  At  Home  Lacy,  Herefordshire,  her 
Grace  the  Duchess  Dowager  of  Norfolk, 
aged  71. 

— At  his  house,  Buccleuch  Place,  Edin- 
burgh, Mr  Peter  Anderson,  merchant  and 
general  agent. 

— At  her  house,  near  Aberdeen,  Mrs 
Katherine  Morrison,  widow  of  the  Rev. 
David  Forbes,  late  minister  of  Laurence- 
kirk. 

— At  Aberdeen,  Capt.  Hector  M'Lean, 
formerly  of  the  42d  regiment;  and  late 
Reay  Highlanders. 

— At  Esseer  Ghier,  Major  Gilbert 
Grierson  Maitland* 

— At  his  son's  cottage,  Altrive  Lake, 
Yarrow,  Mr  Robert  Hogg,  at  the  advan- 
ced age  of  92. 

23.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Thomas  Pyper, 
x linen  draper,  much  revetted. 

— At  Edinburgh,  Miss  Margaret Muat, 
of  Lasswade  Hill. 

— At  Glasgow,  Mrs  Scott,  relict  of  the 
late  Robert  Scott,  Esq.  of  Larchgrove. 

24.  At  North  Shields,  the  Rev.  John 
Millar,  late  of  Glasgow. 

— At  Holyroodhouse,  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable Lady  Elizabeth  Murray,  in  the 
78th  year  of  her  age. 

25.  At  Forthside,  near  Stirling,  Mrs 
Wallace  of  Forthside,  in  her  85th  year. 

— At  Hutton  Hall,  Mrs  Catherine 
Hume,  wife  of  Robert  Johnston,  Esq. 

— At  Glasgow,  Mrs  Jean  Crawford 
Gilmour,  aged  76. 

— At  Gilmour  Place,  Edinburgh,  James 
Tait,  Esq.  late  of  the  Bahamas. 

26.  At  Ochiltree,  Elizabeth  Duncan,  in 
the  100th  year  of  her  age. 

— At  his  house,  Union'  Place,  Edin- 
burgh, Mr  Alexander  Thomson,  writer 
there. 

— At  Monte  Video,  the  Hon.  Captain 
Henry  Finch,  Royal  Navy. 

— In  the  80th  year  of  his  age,  Robert 
Stewart,  Esq.  of  Garth. 

— At  Trieste,  M.  Fquche,  Duke  of 
Otranto. 


26  At  Angers,  Charles  VhcrtatVi 
de  Serrant,  brother  to  tbe  late  Viscccth- 
Southwell. 

27.  At  her  house  in  Aberdees,  Mb  L 
zabeth  Forbes  of  Blackford. 

— At  Kelton  Mains,  near  Dtmrioa 
William  Walker,  Esq. 

— At  Glasgow,  Dr  Patrick  Casa 
Professor  of  (Mental  Languages  ia  it 
University  of  Glasgow. 

28.  At  Bank  House,  near  DuntLsf,  Sc 

John  Ogilvy  of  Inverquharity,  Barcas 
- 29.  At  Edinburgh,  in  the  82d  * 

his  age,  the  Rev.  John  Tough,  IX  D- 

— At  Pitfour,  Aberdeenshire,  ia  hi 
72d  year,  George  Fergussoir.,  Esq- 

— At  M‘Cubbington,  parish  of 
score,  William  Crosbie,  Esq.  in  tie  ^ 
year  of  his  age. 

— The  Rev.  Richard  Smith,  Retard 
Maiston,  Yorkshire. 

30.  At  Lissau,  Ireland,  at  the  adnrorf 
age  of  85,  the  Right  Hon.  John  St spa- 

— At  Hawick,  in  the  89th  year  of  b 
age,  Mr  James  Oliver,  merchant 

— At  Inverkeithing,  Mr  Geoigr  Bed- 
rid ge,  Collector  of  the  Customs  mat. 

— At  the  Manse  of  Edderto®,  theSft 
Alexander  Munro,  minister  of  that  pa- 
rish, in  the  64th  year  of  his  age,  andsei 
of  his  ministry* 

31.  At  Whitecroft  House,  the  la^rf 
D.  W.  Henderson  Somerville,  Eaq.cf 
gask  and  Whitecroft. 

— James  Dickson,  Esq.  of  Alton,  nr* 
chant,  Hawick. 

Lately,  At  Bath,  Fletcher  Paris,  Ek 
He  has  bequeathed  L. 40,000,  and  t fick. 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  30  cottage  * 
the  residence  (with  endowments)  of  & 
widows  or  daughters  of  ten  poor  day- 
men, of  ten  reduced  professional  bice, 
and  of  ten  decayed  merchants. 

— At  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  Capa* 
George  Rivers  Maltby,  of  the  16th 

— At  Bicton  House,  aged  85,  the  B25S 
Hon.  Lady  Rolle. 

— At  Twyford  Lodge,  Susses,  , 
Sewell,  widow  of  the  Right  Hon.  as 
Thomas  Sewell. 

— At  Laurens  district.  South  Can& 
na,  aged  143,  Mr  Solomon  Xibet,  » th- 
rive of  England,  who  emigrated  to  its 
country  at  the  age  of  19. 

— At  Cornforth,  Durham,  aged  S4 
Mr  Robert  Bell. 
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November  1.  At  China,  the  Hon.  Va- 
lentine Gardner,  captain  of  his  Majesty's 
ship  Dauntless. 

— At  George  Town,  in  Berbice,  his 
Excellency  II.  W.  Bentinck,  lieutenant- 
* governor  of  that  colony. 

— At  St  Ninian's,  near  Wooler,  H. 
H.  St  Paul,  Esq.  M.  P. 

— At  Farleigh  House,  Hants,  in  his 
83d  year.  Admiral  Sir  Benjamin  Cald- 
well, G.C.B. 

— At  Cliffilale,  Orkney,  Mrs  Balfour. 

— At  Inverness,  in  the  87th  year  of 
his  age,  Alexander  Robertson,  Esq. 

— At  London,  Lieutenant  General 
George  Glasgow,  of  the  Royal  Artillery. 

— At  Dunkeld,  George,  and  on  the  2d 
instant,  Robert,  sons  of  the  late  Mr  Smyt- 
ton,  surgeon,  R.  N. 

3.  At  Reiss  Lodge,  Mrs  Wemyss,  wife 
of  William  S.  Wemyss,  Esq.  of  South- 
dun. 

4.  At  his  house,  near  Haugh  of  Urr, 
the  Rev.  James  Biggar,  in  the  73d  year 
of  his  age. 

— At  her  house  in  Montrose,  Lady 
Carnegie,  relict  of  Sir  David  Carnegie  of 
Southesk,  Baronet. 

6.  At  his  house  at  Shooter's  Hill,  Sir 
William  Robe,  K.C.B.  K.C.G.  and  K.T.S. 
colonel  of  the  Royal  Horse  Artillery. 

7.  At  Park  House,  Kent,  Lady  Calder, 
widow  of  Major-General  Sir  Henry  Cal- 
der, Bart. 

— At  Freeland  House,  the  Right  Hon. 
Dowager  Lady  Ruthven. 

8.  Dr  M'Leod. 

— At  Perth,  Mrs  Ramsay,  late  of  In- 
ver net  tie  Lodge. 

— At  Havre-de-Grace,MrsHoneyraan, 
wife  of  Captain  Honeyman,  R.  N. 

— At  Cheltenham,  Captain  Valentine 
Fleming,  9th  regiment. 

— At  his  seat,  the  veteran  poet,  Wil- 
liam II ay  ley.  Esq, 

9.  At  St  Ann's  Lodge,  Mrs  Mundell, 
in  the  83d  year  of  her  age. 

10.  At  Edinburgh,  Colonel  Maxwell, 
late  of  7th  dragoon  guards. 

11.  At  London,  the  Countess  Dowager 
of  Lincoln. 

12.  At  Edinburgh,  Charles  Melville, 
Esq.  of  Greenside. 

— A negro  man,  a native  of  Acra,  at 
the  residence  of  Captain  Miller,  in  the 


town  of  Woodstock,  Shedonoah  County, 
United  States,  at  the  advanced  age  of  114 
years. 

13.  At  Glasgow,  John  Young,  A.  M. 
Professor  of  Greek  in  the  College  of  Glas- 
gow. 

— At  Sun  drum,  Miss  Frances,  daugh- 
ter of  John  Hamilton,  Esq. 

— At  his  house  in  Queen  Street,  Edin- 
burgh, Lieutenant-Colonel  Imrie. 

14.  At  Housedale,  William  Forbes, 
Esq.  of  Echt. 

— At  the  Manse  of  Lunan,  the  Rev. 
John  Gowans. 

— The  very  Reverend  William  Pearce, 
D.D.  and  Reverend  Dean  of  Ely,  and 
member  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge. 

15.  At  Irvine,  at  the  great  age  of  102, 
Mr  James  Neil,  late  a shipmaster  from 
that  port. 

— At  Edinburgh,  John  Carr,  Esq.  of 
Ryehope. 

— At  Berbice,  George  Gordon,  Esq. 
after  an  illness  of  a few  days. 

16.  At  Collessie  Manse,  Fife,  Mrs 
Walker,  widow  of  the  Reverend  Andrew 
Walker. 

— At  Perth,  John  Richardson,  Esq.  of 
Pitfour. 

— At  Galashiels  Manse,  the  Rev.  Dr 
Douglas,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age,  and 
51st  of  his  ministry. 

17.  At  his  station  on  the  south  banks 
of  the  Narbudda,  in  Bengal,  Alexander 
Dick  Lindsay,  Esq.  of  the  civil  service  of 
the  Honourable  East  India  Company. 

— At  the  Manse  of  Dunbamey,  the 
Rev.  James  Beatson  of  Kirkpottie. 

— At  his  house,  in  Guildford  Street, 
London,  in  the  77  th  year  of  his  age,  the 
Rev.  William  Tooke,  F.R.S. 

— At  Barbadoes,  of  the  yellow  fever. 
Captain  Thomas  Roberts,  of  the  Royal 
Engineers. 

18.  At  Girvan,  Peter  Douglas  Murray, 
Esq.  writer. 

— At  Leith,  Helen  Walker,  wife  of 
Mr  Robert  Dudgeon,  merchant  there. 

19.  At  Thirsk,  Yorkshire,  Miss  Las- 
celles,  third  daughter  of  the  late  Lascel- 
les  Lascelles,  Esq. 

— At  Barns,  James  Burnet,  Esq.  of 
Barns,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age. 

— At  Snowdon,  Manchester,  Jamaica, 
Dr  Robert  B,  Wright.. 
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20.  At  Port  Maria,  Jamaica,  Captain 
James  Gordon,  late  of  the  Aberdeenshire 
militia. 

. — At  Wester  Werayss,  Mrs  Mary 

. Crodie,  wife  of  Andrew  Thomson,  Esq. 

— At  Carradale  House,  Sarah  Eliza- 
beth, second  daughter  of  Walter  Camp- 
bell, Esq. 

. — At  Fisher  House,  Islington,  Miss 

Leith. 

— At  his  house.  North  Castle  Street, 
Edinburgh,  Kenneth  Mackenzie,  Esq. 

. W.  S. 

21.  At  London,  after  a few  days*  ill- 
ness, the  Honourable  .John  Hamilton 
Fitzmaurice,  Viscount  KirkwalL 

At  London,  aged  75,  James  Harris, 
Earl  of  Malmesbury. 

22.  At  Desart,  his  Lordship’s  seat,  near 
Kilkenny,  the  Right  Hon.  John  Otway 
Cuffe,  Earl  of  Desart,  in  the  33d  year  of 
his  age. 

— At  his  seat,  at  the  Priory,  near 
Templemore,  Ireland,  Sir  John  Craven 
Carden,  Bart,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age. 

— At  Hutcheson  town,  in  the  prime  of 
life,  Malcolm  M'Grigor,  Esq.  merchant 
in  Glasgow. 

— At  Edinburgh,  Thomas  Adair,  Esq. 
Clerk  to  the  Signet. 

— At  Aberdeen,  the  Rev.  William 
Stuart,  Turiff,  in  the  80th  year  of  his 
age,  and  57th  of  his  ministry. 

23.  At  her  house,  in  Har court  Street, 
Dublin,  Mrs  Dunne,  relict  of  Francis 
Dunne,  late  of  Brittas,  in  the  Queen’s 
County,  Esq. 

— At  Clackmannan,  Mr  Charles  Stew- 
art. 

— At  Aberdeen,  the  Dowager  Lady 
Bannerman,  in  her  77th  year. 

— At  Dover,  Dr  Francis  Thatcher. 

— At  his  house,  York  Place,  Edin- 
burgh, James  Kettle,  Esq.  writer  there. 

24.  At  Cupar  Fife,  Mr  Bartholomew 
Cockburn. 

25.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Elizabeth  Ord, 
widow  of  the  late  Lord  Justice  Clerk 
Macqueen. 

27.  At  Warriston  Crescent,  near  Edin- 
burgh, Mrs  Peddie,  relict  of  Captain 
James  Peddie,  Royal  Invalids,  Jersey. 

— At  Manse  of  Dumblane,  the  Rev. 
Robert  Gordon. 

28.  At  Eccles,  Mrs  Mary  M'Laren, 
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wife  of  Captain  Cunningham,  Bet:: 
shire  militia. 

28.  At  Clippings  House,  Mrs  iUi 
lane. 

29.  At  Balcarres,  Anne,  C oar  is 
Balcarres,  widow  of  James  ELari  of  S. 
carres,  aged  94. 

— At  Bourdeaux,  Colonel  Geotp?  Rx 
den,  of  the  Guards,  in  the  33d  yar 
his  age. 

30.  Elizabeth  Brand  Vilant,  dscgi: 
of  the  late  Professor  Viiam,  at  St  X 
drews. 

— At  his  house.  No.  9,  King  5c® 
Golden  Square,  London,  John  MmAst 
Esq. 

Lately,  At  Exeter,  George  Gif-** 
.Esq.  eldest  brother  of  his  Majesr*  * X 
torney-Gcneral. 

— At  Blackeddie,  near  Sanquba’.  Vj 
liam  Johnston,  Esq.  late  Provost  cf 
quhar. 

December  1.  At  Demerara,  in  the 
year  of  his  age,  Mr  Thomas  Di dn 
Goldie. 

— James  Fisher,  Esq.  of  Sorrow*** 
field,  near  Earlstoun. 

2.  At  Dumfries,  Mrs  Richards*:,  » 
lict  of  Captain  Richardson,  late  at  N<* 
field,  parish  of  RuthwelL 

— At  Humbie,  James  Hepburn,  E* 
of  Humbie,  the  last  male  represtnu;* 
of  this  ancient  family. 

— At  his  residence  in  Queen's  Scr 
Cheapside,  London,  John  Mann,  E> 

3.  At  Waukmill,  Musselbur^  lr 
Robert  Primrose,  in  the  75th  year  d t 
age. 

4.  At  Stirches,  Gilbert  ChishoiiL,  Ir 
of  Stirches. 

— At  Slaphousc,  near  AyT,  Mr  IV 
mas  Blair,  farmer  there,  upwards  c:  $ 
years  of  age. 

— At  Govan,  Lieutenant  Wu-n 
Snodgrass,  late  of  the  24th  regixrer.c 
foot. 

— At  Bridgend,  Linlithgowshire  r 
consequence  of  a fall  from  his  horse  ~ 
Rev.  John  Reid  of  Prospect  Hill,  ps*r 
- of  the  reformed  Presbyterian  corr  -' 
tion  of  Lauricston,  (Falkirk,)  in  tbe r-‘ 
year  of  his  age,  and  33d  ot  his  mir.&r 

6.  At  Langholm,  Mr  Robert  Ktr. « 
• neal  descendant  of  George  Ker  of  F* 
douside,  a near  relation  of  Robert.  2 
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i of  Roxburghe,  and  one  of  the  heirs 
retail  of  that  noble  dukedom. 

At  his  house.  West  St  Vincent 
iet,  Glasgow,  William  Muir,  Esq. 

— At  Clydeville  House,  Lanarkshire, 
s Cochrane  of  Kirkfield. 

— At  Hartham  House,  the  seat  of  Wal- 
loon g.  Esq.  his  son-in-law,  after  a few 
s’  illness,  the  Right  Hon.  Archibald 
qulioun,  Lord  Register. 

>.  At  Dunbryan  House,  Mrs  Macdo- 
d,  senior  of  Clanranald. 

— At  Kirkcaldy,  Mrs  Henry  Oliphant, 
id  BO. 

At  Crossflats,  Robert  Aird,  Esq.  in  the 
til  year  of  his  age. 

— At  London,  in  his  74tli  year,  the 
ost  llev.  Dr  Bray,  Roman  Catholic 
:ch bishop  of  Cashel  and  Emly. 

lO.  At  Demerara,  Thomas  Martin,  Esq. 
erchant. 

— In  Castle  Street,  Edinburgh,  Mrs 
elen  Edgar,  relict  of  Henry  David  Ing- 
s,  Esq.  advocate. 

— At  Edinburgh,  Mary  M.  Anderson, 
x>use  of  James  Anderson,  Esq.  younger 
f Stroquhan. 

— At  Dumfries,  Miss  Helen  Maxwell, 
laughter  of  the  deceased  Hugh  Maxwell, 
£sq.  late  of  Dalswinton. 

— At  Edinburgh,  Gavin  Hamilton, 
Esq.  lute  of  Tenby. 

11.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Peter  Mathie, 
jeweller. 

— At  London,  Anne,  widow  of  Tho- 
mas Graham,  Esq.  of  Kinross  and  Bur- 
leigh, late  M.  P. 

12.  Theodore  Henry  Broadhead,  Esq. 
M.  P. 

— At  Edmonstone  House,  James 
Brown,  Esq. 

13.  At  Cowhill,  Sybilla  Frances  Scott, 
wife  of  Captain  Charles  J.  Johnstone, 
R.  N. 

— At  Stonebyres,  Mrs  Vere  of  Stone- 
byres. 

14.  At  Edinburgh,  James  Fogo,  Esq. 
of  Killom,  aged  87. 

— At  Edinburgh,  Jane,  daughter  of 
George  Wauchope,  Esq. 

— At  Demerara,  after  a short  illness, 
Thomas  Martin,  Esq.  merchant. 

15.  In  Jamaica,  Jonathan  Forbes  of 
Waterton,  Master  in  Chancery,  and  Co- 
lonel of  St  Catherine's  regiment. 


15.  At  his  house,  Buchanan  Street, 
Glasgow,  Robert  Thomson,  sen.  Esq.  in 
the  79th  year  of  his  age. 

— At  the  Manse  of  Kingarth,  Bute, 
the  Rev.  Mark  Marshall. 

— At  Bath,  Lady  Christina  Elizabeth 
Keith. 

17.  At  Fountainhall,  Sir  Andrew  Lau- 
der Dick  of  Fountainhall  and  Grange, 
Baronet. 

— At  her  house  in  Albemarle  Street, 
London,  Airs  Alargaret  Adam,  in  the  84th 
year  of  her  age. 

— At  Caithness,  George  Innes,  Esq. 
Isauld. 

— At  St  Helena,  Robert  Grant,  Esq. 
1L  N. 

— At  Aberdeen,  Mr  Alexander  Scott, 
writer,  aged  83. 

— At  Ayr,  Airs  Heriot  Reid,  relict  of 
Alajor  S.  Doolittle,  Heligoland. 

18.  At  Oban,  at  an  advanced  age.  Air 
Hugh  Stevenson,  senior. 

— At  Brunswick,  in  the  43d  year  of 
his  age,  Augustus  Duke  of  Brunswick. 

— At  Burn  of  Aberarder,  Mrs  Alac- 
tavish,  relict  of  Duncan  Alactavish  of 
Garthbeg. 

20.  At  Montego  Bay,  Jamaica,  of  a fe- 
ver, after  a few  days'  illness,  William  Bal- 
four, Esq. 

— At  Campbeltown,  Argyleshire,  Airs 
Catherine  Al‘Callum,  relict  of  Talmack 
Aluir  Howatt,  Esq.  of  Kilkivan. 

21.  At  Edinburgh,  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel John  Grant,  late  of  Lurg. 

23.  At  Alanse  of  Lochell,  Cusbnie,  the 
Rev.  George  Anderson,  aged  54. 

— At  Burntisland,  Aliss  Ann  Ballan- 
tine. 

27.  At  Aladeira,  Captain  Jonathan  D. 
Alichie,  2d  regiment  cavalry,  Hon.  East 
India  Company’s  service,  Bombay  esta- 
blishment. 

Lately , At  Hastings,  aged  87,  Frances, 
Countess  of  Clermont. 

— At  Paris,  AI  Naldi,  buffo  performer 
at  the  Opera.  He  met  an  untimely  death 
by  the  bursting  of  a self-acting  cooking 
apparatus.  He  was  struck  on  the  forehead 
by  the  lid  of  a boiler,  his  skull  completely 
severed,  and  he  fell  dead  at  the  feet  of  bis 
daughter. 
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Addresses  to  the  Queen,  list  of  places 
from  which  they  have  been  presented, 
II.  356  and  360 

Agricultural  distress,  remarks  on,  L IfL 
Motion  respecting  in  Parliament,  79. 
Report,  II.  431 

Algoa  Bay,  particulars  respecting,  II.  352 

Alien  Bill,  motion  on  in  Parliament,  L 

102 

America,  state  of  affairs  in.  Effects  of 
the  Spanish  revolution.  Warfare  in 
Venezuela,  L 818.  Morilla’s  concilia- 
tory offers  to  the  independent  govern- 
ment, 319.  Recommencement  of  the 
war,  ib.  Armistice  with  Morillo,  ib. 
Morillo  sets  out  for  the  mother  coun- 
try, 320.  Beneficial  consequences  of 
Morillo's  departure,  ib.  State  of  Mexi- 
co and  Peru,  ib.  Chili,  the  state  of, 
ib.  Lord  Cochrane's  daring  attack  and 
capture  of  Valdivia,  ib.  His  expedi- 
tion against  Lima,  ib.  Revolution  of 
Guayaquil,  ib.  Capture  of  the  Esme- 
ralda by  Lord  Cochrane,  321.  Buenos 
Ayres,  ib.  Its  various  revolutions,  ib. 
Influence  of  the  intelligence  of  the  Spa- 
nish revolution,  322.  Brazil,  state  of 
affairs  in,  ib.  United  States,  ib. ' State 
of  affairs,  ib.  Union  of  the  Missouri 
State,  ib.  Finances,  323.  Irritation 
respecting  the  Floridas,  ib.  Close  of 
the  Session  of  Congress,  ib. 


American  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, a memorial  to  on  African 
colonization,  II.  421 
Army  estimates,  I.  62. 

Arundel,  election  contest  at,  II.  323. 
Attorney-General,  his  speech  respecting 
the  licentiousness  of  the  press,  L 186 
Reply  to  the  Queen’s  counsel,  196. 
Opens  the  case  against  the  Queen,  199. 
Reply  to  the  counsel  for  the  Queen, 
218 


B. 

Baden,  meeting  of  the  States,  L 31L 
Debates  in,  ib.  Harmonious  close  of 
the  Session,  ib.  Execution  of  Sand, 
the  murderer  of  Kotzebue,  ib. 

Bankes,  Mr,  supports  Mr  Wilberforce's 
motion,  L 151 

Banks,  the  failure  of  the,  in  Dublin,  II. 
341 

Baring’s,  Mr  A.,  inquiry  about  the  con- 
solidated fund,  L 69.  Speech  on  the 
state  of  the  agriculturists,  82.  Brings 
the  subject  of  commercial  distress  be- 
fore the  House  of  Commons,  93 

Barham,  Mr,  states  his  impression  as  to 
Mr  Ponsonby's  opinion  on  the  Welsh 
judicature,  L 112 

Bath,  the  destruction  of  the  Assembly- 
Rooms  at,  II.  379.  Particulars  of,  ib. 

Bathurst,  Mr  B.,  supports  Lord  Castle- 
reagh’s  motion  for  adjournment  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  L 164 

Baverley,  election  contest  at,  II.  322 

Beaumont's,  Mr,  plan  for  dividing  York- 
shire into  two  counties,  L 101 

Bedfordshire,  election  for,  II.  323 
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Berrl,  Duke  de,  assassination  of  the,  L 
243.  Particulars  of,  II.  312.  Affect- 
ing circumstances  attending  his  last 
moments,  313 

Berks,  election  of  a member  of  Parlia- 
ment for,  II.  322 

Births,  list  of,  II.  5IG 

Bonnymuir,  action  of,  L 22,  Conse- 
quences of,  ib.  Trial  of  tho  insur- 
gents mode  prisoners  at,  II.  18?*  Eigh- 
teen found  guilty,  223.  Sentence  of 
death  pronounced  upon,  224.  Enforced 
only  against  two,  viz.  Hardie  and  Baird, 
ib.  Further  particulars,  321 

Bradburn,  Richard,  and  others,  trial  of, 
for  high  treason,  II.  130.  Transport- 
ed, 131.  Gilchrist  pardoned,  ib. 

Bridges,  prices  of  shares  in,  II.  437 

Bristol,  election  of  a member  of  Parlia- 
ment for,  II.  323 

Brougham,  bis  motion  respecting  the  Ad- 
miralty droits,  L 4 6,  Reply  to  Mr 

Canning,  52,  Speech  on  the  agricul- 
tural interests,  85.  Plan  for  tne  na- 
tional education  of  the  poor,  105.  Re- 
ply to  Lord  Castlereagh,  respecting  the 
Queen,  129,  Reply  to  Mr  Canning,  on 
ditto,  135.  Speech  on  Mr  Wilberforce’s 
motion,  145.  Speech  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  support  of  the 
Queen’s  petition,  157.  Speech  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  support 
of  the  Queen’s  petition  against  the  Bill 
of  Pains  and  Penalties,  173.  Speech 
against  the  principle  of  the  Bill  of 
Pains  and  Penalties,  192.  Reply  to  the 
Crown  counsel,  198.  Reply  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  203.  Opens  the  case 
for  the  defence  of  the  Queen,  205 

Buckingham,  the  Marquis  of,  his  speech 
on  the  report  of  the  secret  committee,  L 
168 

Burdett's,  Sir  Francis,  discordant  speech 
at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  L 4L 
Inveighs  against  Ministers,  and  ap- 
plauds the  Queen,  1 52.  Trial  for  libel, 
II.  154.  Guilty,  164.  Moves  for  a 
new  trial,  ib.  Judgment  deferred,  167. 

Burns,  Robert,  foundation-stone  of  a mo- 
nument to  his  memory  laid  between, 
the  bridges  of  Doon  and  Alloway  Kirk, 
11.295 

Budget,  L 65l 

Burnet’s,  Mr,  animadversions  on  the 
change  for  the  Opthalxnic  establish- 
ment, L S3 
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Calcraft,  Mr,  his  speech  in  oppoEr  a 
Lord  J.  Russell’s  motion,  L S3 
Cambridge  election,  contest  at,  J2| 
Loyal  address  to  the  King,  310 
Campbell’s,  Mr  F.,  motion  relative’;! 

Welsh  system  of  judicature,  L Ii4\ 
Canola,  prices  of  shares  in,  11.  4S5 
Canning,  Mr,  his  speech  relative  oil 
droits  of  Admiralty,  I.  49-  On  cea 
vil  list,  56.  On  tne  disfhmchk^O 
of  Grarapound,  97.  Respectm:  « 
Queen,  133.  Concurrence  in  Air 
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fence  of  the  divorce  clause  ia  tfe  &£■ 
of  Pain  and  Penalties  against  the  Wva, 
1.  231 

election  contest  at,  IL  323 

Carlisle,  contest  for  a member  ot 
ment  for,  II.  321 

Carnarvon,  Lord,  presses  the  pssrsc  tb 
bill  against  the  boroughs  coo ndr*.:  i 
bribery,  L 34,  Opposes  the  ha*  4 
Pains  and  Penalties,  19D 
Cartwright, AVooler,  and  others,  trial afir 
proceedings  at  Birmingham,  II.  1R 
Castlereagh,  Lord,  his  speech  on  tbes> 
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Reply  to  Lord  J.  Kussell,33.  Depkra 
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of  Commons,  162.  Deplores  the  has- 
tiousness  of  the  press  on  the  sutyti  i 
the  Queen,  184 

Chancellor,  the  Lord,  opposes  suspends-’ 
the  rights  of  Grarapound  without  b- 
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of  a committee  of  inquiry  relative  D I 
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ply to  the  Queen’s  counsel,  203.  Mo- 
tion respecting  the  course  to  be  pursued 
in  her  Majesty’s  defence,  204.  Speech 
on  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  of 
Pains  and  Penalties,  221.  Incertitude 
respecting  the  divorce  clause,  232 
Chatham,  dreadful  fire  at,  318 
Cheap,  declaration  of  the  ward  of,  against 
infidelity  and  disloyalty,  308 
Chester,  the  Bishop  of,  opposes  the  divorce 
clause  in  the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penal- 
ties, 231 
Civil  list,  L 52 

Clarence,  the  Duchess  of,  happily  deliver- 
ed of  a Princess,  372 
Cobbett,  William,  trial  of,  for  libel  on 
Cleary,  II.  215.  Verdict  for  the  plain- 
tiff, 219.  Trial  of  for  libel  on  Wright, 
ib.  Damages,  254 

Commercial  restrictions,  conversation  on, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  L 41 
Commerce  of  Great  Britain,  remarks  on, 
L 86,  Petition  of  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don and  Glasgow,  respecting,  ib. 
Conferences  for  adjusting  matters  with 
the  Queen,  and  averting  the  proposed 
parliamentary  investigations,  L 136 
Consolidated  fund,  L ID 
Coronation,  proclamation  by  the  King, 
touching  the,  II.  337.  Adjournment  of 
the  solemnity  of,  348 
Coventry,  electioneering  at,  II.  322 
Crecvey,  Mr,  his  speech  on  the  revenues 
of  Gibraltar,  L 65 

Crossmichael,  resolution  of  the  Kirk  Ses- 
sion of,  to  prevent  praying  for  the 
Queen  during  the  vacancy  of,  II.  352. 
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Culrain,  riot  at,  occasioned  by  Mr  Munro 
summoning  out  the  tenants  on,  II.  316. 
Curwen’s,  Mr,  Speech  in  favour  of  in- 
quiring into  the  public  distress,  L 83. 
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Dacre,  Lord,  presents  the  Queen’s  peti- 
tions to  the  House  of  Lords,  L 157  and 
168,  Speech  urging  compliance  with 
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her  Majesty's  petition,  169.  Presents 
a petition  horn  the  Queen,  protesting 
against  the  whole  proceedings,  and  de- 
siring to  be  heard  by  counsel,  178 
Damly,  Earl  of,  condemus  the  proceed- 
ings of  ministers,  L 168.  Speech  against 
the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties,  231 
Davies,  Colonel,  motion  for  inquiry  into 
the  military  expenditure,  L 59 
Davidson,  trial  of,  for  libel  in  the  Repub- 
lican, and  Deist’s  Magazine,  II.  238. 
Guilty,  24L  Imprisoned,  244 
Deaths,  list  of,  II.  51D 
Denman’s,  Mr,  speech  in  the  debate  on 
Mr Wilberforce’s  motion,  L15L  Speech 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  sup- 
port of  the  Queen's  petition  against  the 
Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties.  175  Sums 
up  the  evidence  for  the  defence  of  the 
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Denmark,  state  of  affairs  in,  L 314. 
Symptoms  of  revolution,  ib.  Arrest  of 
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Dewsbury,  11.316.  Glasgow,  ib.  Ross- 
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Donougnmore,  the  Earl  of,  supports  Mi- 
nisters in  their  measures  against  the 
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the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties,  232 
Drury-Lane,  fire  in,  II.  360 
Durham,  election  of  a member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  county  of,  II.  321 
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casion of  the  abandonment  of  the  Bill 
of  Paine  and  Penalties  against  the 
Queen,  II.  363.  General  meeting  of 
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373.  County  meeting  for  addressing 
the  King,  376.  Increasing  splendour  of 
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Elections,  II.  321 

Ellenborough’s,  Lord,  speech  respecting 
the  Queen,  L 169.  Speech  on  the  se- 
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Queen,  229 

Erskine,  Lord,  coincides  with  the  Queen’s 
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the  Queen  a list  of  witnesses,  177. 
Speech  on  the  Queen’s  petition  for  a 
specification  of  the  criminal  acts  char- 
ged against  her,  181.  Urges  the  pro- 
priety of  permitting  the  Queen’s  coun- 
sel to  proceed  with  her  defence  in  the 
manner  they  desire,  203.  Expresses 
his  delight  at  the  issue  of  the  proceed- 
ings against  her  Majesty,  236 
Exchequer,  the  Chancellor  of  the,  oppo- 
ses Mr  Hume’s  motion  for  a return  of 
the  civil  expenditure,  L 43.  Reply  to 
Mr  Hume  on  the  revenues  of  Gibral- 
tar, 44.  Moves  the  question  of  the  ci- 
vil list,  52.  Opens  the  Budget,  65. 
Plans  for  the  year’s  expenditure,  ib. 
Mode  of  providing  the  charges  of  the 
loan,  69.  Reply  to  Lord  Milton,  96. 


F. 

Finances,  L 59.  Navy  estimates,  ib. 
Army  estimates,  62.  Ordnance  esti- 
mates, 64.  Budget,  65.  Sinking  fund, 
67.  Consolidated  Rind,  70.  Scots  Ba- 
ron of  Exchequer,  ib. 

Finlay,  Mr  Kirkman,  presents  a petition 
from  Glasgow  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  subject  of  commerce,  L.  65 
Fires,  a dreadful  one  at  Oxford,  II.  289. 
Strand,  London,  292.  Chatham,  318. 
Hereford  College,  336.  Drury-Lane, 
360.  Assembly  rooms,  Bath,  379 
Fletcher  or  Franklin,  particulars  respect- 
ing, II.  357  and  364 
France,  meeting  of  the  Legislative  Cham- 
bers, L 238.  State  of  affaire  and  par- 
ties, ib.  Debates  respecting  the  elec- 
tion of  Gregoire,  239.  Motion  of  the 
minister  of  finance,  241.  Petitions 
against  altering  the  law  of  elections. 
242.  Report  of  the  committee,  ib.  Tu- 
mult in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  ib. 
Debates  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  243. 
Assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Berri,  ib. 
Law  for  restraining  individual  liberty, 
246.  Law  on  the  press,  249.  Debates 
on  the  law  of  elections,  254  Violent 
disturbances,  259.  Modification  of  the 
law  of  elections  passed,  262.  More 
disturbances,  ib.  Finances,  263.  Ri- 
sing of  the  Chambers,  264  Military 
conspiracy,  ib.  Birth  of  a son  to  the 
Dueness  of  Bern,  265. 


Galway,  perpetration  of  a ate  za 
nant  outrage  at  Clonfert,  in  tbs  a 
of,  on  an  officer's  party  of  & J 
regiment,  by  a body  of  anad 
santrv,  II.  348 

Gas  lights,  prices  of  shares  in,IU?i 
George  III.  public  emotion  at  tb=  q 
of,  L 3.  General  view  of  bis  qp. 
Its  changes  unequalled  in  grans 
L 4 Famous  for  giving  a 
tative  legislature  to  Britain,  wes 
ting  the  admiration  and  wotxfatfi 
world,  ib. — For  the  decline  of  a| 
cratic  influence,  ib. — For  the  pa 
nence  of  virtue  and  crime  in  Ell 
L 5 — For  important  changes  ia  I 
new  world,  ib. — For  the  sutyttds 
the  most  splendid  empires  of  Asa  a 
company  of  merchants,  6— For  j 
internal  enjoyment  of  trawjoiifo 
Britain,  ib. — For  impmanen 
science,  and  the  production  of  na 
factures,  7 — For  extent  of  firaj 
trade,  ib. — For  the  advanoeioff 
agriculture,  8 — For  literary  and  ia 
lectual  exertions,  ib.— For  the  gea 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  ib.— For  i 
tisli  elevation  in  the  system  of  Er.; 
9.  Public  character  of,  10,  Pnrd 
ditto,  12.  Description  of  I®  H 
and  manners,  15.  Notice  of  his  U 
1 1.  288.  Particulars  of  his  death, I 
Previous  notices  of  the  state  c:  j 
health,  302.  Funeral,  305 
George  IV.  the  accession  of,  I.  l&j 
timates  the  dissolution  of  Parfe 
23.  Speech  at  the  dissolution  ^ 1 
Opens  the  new  Parliament  by 
fVom  the  throne,  38, 

the  legislature  respecting  tbeQ5^ 
119.  Further  particulars  resa^ 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  D-  - 
Subscribes  the  oath  relating  to 
- curity  of  the  church  of  Scotland*  3 
Proclaimed  in  London,  300,  rW 
raation  by,  touching  his  coiwa* 
337.  Proclamation  adjourning  - 1 

lemnity  of,  348  . < 

Germany,  organization  of  the  &■' 
308.  Its  powers,  ib.  Cow*- 

congress,  309.  - Act  of  Onion, 
Gillespie,  the  Rev.  William,  placed  ^ 
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unrest  for  praying  for  the  Queen,  II. 
J51. 

asgow,  rebellion  stalks  with  open  front 
at,  X.  20.  Destined  theatre  on  which 
hostilities  were  to  commence,  21.  Ar- 
tizans  withdraw  from  the  Union  Socie- 
ties in,  II.  288.  Apprehension  of  a 
Large  party  of  radicals,  316.  Distur- 
bances, ib.  Proclamation  by  the  ma- 
gistrates, 324.  Reward  offered  for 
discovering  the  authors  or  printers  of 
tlie  revolutionary  address  placarded  on 
all  the  public  places  of,  ib.  60,000 
persons  struck  work,  ib.  Appearances 
of  quiet  returning  to,  333.  Alarming 
affray  between  the  13th  regiment  of 
foot  aud  the  police  and  inhabitants, 
343. 

ooch,  Mr,  seconds  Mr  H.  Sumner's 
motion  on  agricultural  distress,  L 80 
rangemoor,  the  insurgents  at,  throw 
down  their  arms  and  fly,  L 20. 
ranville.  Lord,  seconds  the  address  to 
the  King  on  the  opening  of  the  new 
Parliament,  L 39. 
recnock,  disturbances  at,  II.  32Z 
rey's,  Earl,  motion  for  open  investiga- 
tion in  the  matter  of  tne  Queen,  L 
158.  Speech  on  the  report  of  the  se- 
cret committee,  167.  Reply  to  Lord 
Harrowby,  168.  Speech  on  the  Queen’s 
second  petition,  169.  Puts  some  ques- 
tions to  Lord  Liverpool,  171.  Propo- 
sal for  giving  the  Queen  a copy  of  the 
charges,  and  a list  of  the  witnesses 
against  her,  176.  Speech  on  the  Bill 
of  Pains  and  Penalties,  190.  On  the 
course  to  be  pursued  in  defence  of  the 
Queen,  208.  In  defence  of  the  Queen, 
223.  Repels,  with  indignation,  an 
imputation  of  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale, 
233.  Vehement  invective  against  the 
conduct  of  ministers  towards  her  Ma- 
jesty, 236 

irosvenor,  Earl,  Speech  on  the  opening 
of  Parliament,  L 40 
luards,  the  third,  temporary  feeling  of 
insubordination  in  the  first  battalion 
of,  II.  342 

H. 

Hamilton,  Lord  A.,  his  motion  relative  to 
the  Scots  Court  of  Exchequer,  L 7o* 
Speech  relative  to  Mr  WUberforce’s  mo- 
tion, 150 


Hardie  and  Baird  found  guilty  of  high 
treason,  II.  223.  Condemned,  224. 
Execution  of,  364 

Harrowby,  Earl  of,  speech  in  favour  of 
the  report  of  the  secret  committee  re- 
specting the  Queen,  L 168.  Disap- 
proves of  the  divorce  clause  in  the  Bill 
of  Pains  and  Penalties,  232 

Heckmondwike,  barbarous  outrage  at, 
II.  313. 

Hereford  College,  fire  at,  II.  336 

Hesse  Darmstadt,  state  of  affairs  in,  L 
31L  Grand  Duke’s  scheme  of  the 
new  constitution,  ib.  Resistance  by 
the  people,  ib.  Grand  Duke  yields  to 
all  tne  points  in  question,  312.  Har- 
monious proceedings  of  the  Chambers, 
ib.  Session  closes  under  the  most  fa- 
vourable auspices,  313.  Finances,  ib. 

Hobhouse’s,  Mr,  speech,  eagerly  decla- 
ring his  support  of  reform  as  reform, 
L 101. 

Holland’s,  Lord,  speech  on  the  opening 
of  Parliament,  L 44L  On  the  motion 
for  the  secret  committee  relating  to  the 
Queen,  122.  Strongly  censures  the 
conduct  of  ministers,  168.  Speech 
shewing  precedents  for  granting  a full  ' 
statement  of  the  charges  and  list  of 
witnesses  to  the  accused  party  and  also 
to  the  house,  176.  Supports  the  mo- 
tion for  granting  a list  oi  witnesses  to 
the  Queen,  180.  Speech  on  the  mo- 
tion for  granting  a specification  of  the 
criminal  acts  charged  against,  and  the 
places  where  committed,  by  the  Queen, 
182 

Hume,  Mr,  introduces  the  subject  of  the 
Queen  into  the  House  of  Commons,  L 
28.  Motion  for  a return  of  the  ex- 
penditure, 43.  Motion  respecting  the 
revenues  of  Gibraltar,  44.  Speech  on 
the  army  estimates,  62 

Hunt  and  nine  others,  trial  of,  for  their 
concern  in  the  proceedings  at  Man- 
.chester,  II.  131.  Guilty,  160.  Moves 
for  a new  trial,  161.  Is  denied,  163. 
Imprisoned,  164. 

Huskisson,  Mr,  speech  on  the  civil  list, 

L 66 

L 

t 

Illuminations  for  the  Queen  at  London, 
II.  361.  Partial  one  at  Edinburgh, 

363. 
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Improvement*  and  establishments,  II. 

462.  Regent’s  canal  opened  for  busi- 
ness, ib.  Description  of,  ib.  New 
improvements  east  of  Carlton- House, 

463.  Foundation-stone  of  a literary 
institution  laid  at  Bristol,  ib.  Com- 
munication connecting  the  Gloucester 
and  Berkley  canal  with  the  Thames, 
and  Severn  and  Stroudwater  canals 
opened,  ib.  Fitzwilliam  Museum  at 
Cambridge,  ib.  New  observatory  at 
Cambridge  proposed,  ib.  First  stone 
of  a free  national  school  laid  at  Pan- 
eras,  ib.  Iron  bridge  opened  over  the 
river  Chalmer,  ib.  Isle  of  Wight  in- 
stitution completed,  463.  Proposed 
institution  at  Lancaster  for  the  reform 
of  discharged  criminals,  ib.  New 
market  to  be  erected  at  Liverpool, 

464.  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland 
joined  by  a new  cast-iron  bridge,  ib. 
Two  new  churches  about  to^be  erected 
at  Wakefield,  ib.  Foundation-stone 
of  the  jail  of  Jedburgh,  and  bridewell 
for  the  county  of  Roxburgh  laid,  ib. 
Increasing  splendour  of  the  Edinburgh 
College  Museum,  ib. 

Ings,  James,  Brunt,  Thomas,  Tidd,  Ro- 
bert, and  Davidson,  William,  trial  of, 
for  high  treason.  Sentenced  to  die, 
13L  Sentence  executed,  ib. 

Ireland,  two  curious  anecdotes  concern- 
ing the  distressed  state  of,  II.  341 

Italy.  State  of  Naples,  1, 5293.  Discon- 
tent organized  among  the  secret  socie- 
ties, 294.  Account  of  the  Carbonari, 
ib.  Insurrection  at  Naples,  296.  Ra- 
pidly spreads,  ib.  King  forced  to  ac- 
cept the  Spanish  Constitution,  297. 
Troubles  in  Sicily,  298.  General  Pepe's 
expedition,  ib.  Convention  at  Palermo, 
ib.  Neapolitans  tyrannize  over  the  Si- 
cilians, 299.  Meeting  of  Parliament, 
300.  King's  speech,  301.  Finances, 
ib.  Measures  with  regard  to  Sicily,  ib. 
Views  and  measures  of  Austria,  302. 
Of  Russia,  ib.  Congress  at  Troppau, 
304.  Invitation  of  the  Holy  Alliance 
to  the  King  of  Naples,  304.  Prepara- 
tions for  war,  ib.  King  sets  out  for 
Laybach,  307 


Jeffrey,  Mr,  installed  Rector  of  tk 
versity  of  Glasgow,  II.  364.  Hhspcs 
on  the  occasion,  ib. 


K. 

Kent,  death  of  the  Duke  of,  L 16.  hi 
ticulars  respecting,  II.  296.  Ft aei 

303 

Kenyon's,  Lord,  motion  for  deLyfe?  it 
nomination  of  the  secret  com  sitter,  I 

136 

King’s,  Lord,  amusing  speech  on  tbf  &' 
of  Pains  and  Penalties,  L 233 
Kinloch,  George,  Esq.  outlawed,  flib 
goods  and  gear  escheated  for  his  Ma- 
jesty's use,  II.  293.  Amount  «T«s 
annual  income,  5.9  k Gone  to  the  «• 
tinent,  ib. 

Knatchbull,  Sir  E.  seconds  the  address 
the  King,  in  the  House  of  Ccmrao. 
on  the  opening  of  Parliament,  L 2! 


L. 

Lamb  ton,  Mr,  his  explanatory  speed,  i 

105 

Lausdowne's,  the  Marquis  of,  speech  » 
the  proposed  dissolution  of  Parliaea^ 
L 25,  On  the  opening  of  the  r.e*  ?*• 
liaraent,  40.  On  the  existing  • 
cial  restrictions,  4L  Motion  rehfw 
to  commerce,  86.  Opposes  the  rape* 
for  a secret  committee  on  the  papin* 
lative  to  the  Queen,  I2L  Speed  a 
favour  of  granting  the  Queen  a fe:  d 
witnesses,  179 

Lauderdale,  Earl  of,  speech  cqwkraBF*: 
• the  House  of  Commons  in  thtir**'- 
of  passing  the  votes  of  money,  os  tk 
accession  of  George  IV.  tor  transmit 
public  business,  L 3L  Motion  eo  j*- 
cedents,  177.  Propositions  respects? 
the  Queen’s  defence,  202.  Objects* 
the  clause  for  divorcing  the  Qucev,  i$. 
Imputation  on  Earl  Grey,  233 

Leopold,  Prince,  visits  the  Queen,  - 
360 

Lewis,  Mr,,  his  speech  on  the  stste  f 
agriculture,  L 83 

List  of  addresses  to  the  Queen,  IT.  K 
and  360 
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of  new  publications,  II.  465.  Births, 
>9.  Marriages,  304.  Deaths,  31Q 
xary  Fund,  celebration  of  the  anni- 
irsary  of,  1 1.  336 

Institutions,  prices  of  shares  in, 

L 438 

Intelligence,  II.  431.  Plan  of 

tie  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  ib. 
institutions  in  Wales  for  the  promo- 
ion  of  ancient  literature,  poetry,  and 
music,  452.  Prose  essays  in  English, 
t-33.  Number  of  the  members  of  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
133.  Number  of  Schools  on  the  Sys- 
tem of  Bell  and  Lancaster,  433.  A col- 
lection of  single  poemsand  ballads,  pub- 
lished at  about  a half-penny  or  one 
penny  each,  sold  at  the  immense  price 
of  eight  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
pounds  sterling,  453.  Plan  for  deter- 
mining the  weights  and  measure  of  all 
trading  countries,  433.  Schools  in 
France,  454.  Theatres  in  France,  ib. 
Les  Annalcs  des  Lag- ides,  recommended 
as  one  of  the  most  important  works  that 
have  appeared  on  ancient  history,  435. 
Notice  respecting  the  work  entitled, 
Jus  Criminate  Ilungaricum,  ib.  No- 
tices of  the  Universities  of  Leipsic  and 
Jena,  ib.  Publication  at  Vienna  of  a 
work  entitled  Calliope,  ib.  Geographi- 
cal Society  at  Vienna,  ib.  Manuscript 
of  Homer's  Iliad,  ib.  Discovery  of  the 
lost  books,  De  Repnblica  of  Cicero,  436. 
Publication  of  the  Chronicle  of  Euse- 
bius, ib.  Discoveries  of  manuscripts  or 
fragments  of  Cicero's  works,  ib.  School 
on  the  plan  of  mutual  instruction  at 
Palermo,  437.  Formidable  number  of 
journals  published  in  Spain  since  the 
revolution,  ib.  Flourishing  state  of 
the  universities  in  Sweden,  438.  Num- 
ber of  works  in  the  Royal  Library  of 
Copenhagen,  ib.  Literature  of  Greece, 
ib.  Dictionary  of  the  Greek  language 
publishing  at  Constantinople,  460.  Li- 
terature in  Russia,  ib.  Improvements 
in  letters  and  arts  in  Egypt,  46L  In- 
scription on  Pompey's  Pillar  complete- 
ly deciphered,  ib.  Mr  Morrison’s  suc- 
cess in  the  printing  of  his  Chinese  Dic- 
tionary, ib.  Literary  and  thriving  state 
of  New  South  Wales,  ib. 

Liverpool,  Lord,  speech  respecting  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament,  L 24.  Re- 


ply to  Lord  Lauderdale,  31.  Opposes  - 
the  bill  against  the  convicted  boroughs, 
35.  Reply  to  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe  on  the  existing  commercial  re- 
strictions, 42,  Speech  on  the  subject 
of  British  commerce,  36,  Speech  sta- 
ting his  reasons  for  recommending  the 
consideration  of  the  papers  in  the 
Green  Bag  to  a committee,  122.  Mo- 
tion for  tlie  nomination  of,  136.  Re- 
ply to  Earl  Grey,  160.  Defends  the 
conduct  of  ministers,  168.  Opposition 
to  the  Queen's  petition,  161.  Intro- 
duces the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties, 
169.  Reply  to  Earl  Grey,  112.  Mo- 
tion for  fixing  the  time  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  hill  against  the  Queen, 
176.  Refuses  to  grant  a list  of  witnesses, 
ib.  Reply  to  Lord  Holland,  177. 
Speech  in  opposition  to  the  motion  for 
granting  to  the  Queen  a list  of  wit- 
nesses, 180.  Denies  the  propriety  of 
granting  the  Queen’s  demand,  182. 
Speech  relative  to  the  Queen’s  defence, 
204.  Speech  in  favour  of  the  Bill  of 
Pains  and  Penalties,  227.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  divorce,  232.  Moves  the  throw- 
ing out  the  hill,  233 

London,  the  Bishop  of,  defends  the  di- 
vorce clause  in  the  Bill  of  Pains  and 
Penalties,  L 231 

London,  outrages  in,  respecting  not  illu- 
minating for  the  Queen's  arrival,  II. 
341.  Address  from  the  city  of,  to  the 
Queen,  343.  Livery  of  ditto,  344.  Il- 
lumination in  celebration  of  the  aban- 
donment of  the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Pe- 
nalties against  the  Queen,  361 

Lushington,  Dr,  speech  on  libel  against 
the  Queen,  L 185.  Speech  in  closing 
the  case  for  the  defence  of  the  Queen, 
216 


M. 

Macdonald's,  Mr,  speech  on  the  proposed 
dissolution  of  Parliament,  L 27 
Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  his  speech  on  the 
Admiralty  droits,  L 49 
Mackcoul,  James,  against  the  Paisley 
Union  Company,  II.  219.  Verdict  in 
favour  of  the  Bank,  287.  Guilt  of,  ib* 
Trial  and  condemnation,  ib.  Dies  in 
prison,  ib. 
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Marriages,  list  of,  II.  504 
Milton,  Lord,  on  inquiry  into  the  agri- 
cultural distress,  L S3.  Approves  of 
the  petition  from  the  merchants  of  Lon- 
don on  the  subject  of  Commerce,  L 
95.  Motion  for  repeal  of  the  tax  on  fo- 
reign wool,  L 96 

Miscellaneous  concerns,  the  prices  of 
shares  in,  L 438 

Montrose,  the  Duke  of,  declares  his  con- 
viction of  the  Queen’s  guilt,  L 236 
Morley's  gambling-house,  circumstances 
concerning,  II.  340 


N. 


Navy  estimates,  L 59 
Netherlands,  state  of  the  finances,  L 313. 
Budget,  ib.  Close  of  the  Session,  ib. 
Reassemble  at  Brussels,  ib.  Discus- 
sions on  the  Budget,  ib.  Stagnation  of 
Flemish  manufactures,  314.  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  products  of  national  indus- 
try, ib. 

Nesbett,  trial  of,  for  the  murder  of  Mr 
Parker  and  his  housekeeper,  II.  254. 
Guilty,  5259.  Sentenced  to  death,  ib. 
Execution  of,  349.  Declaration  pre- 
vious to  his  trial,  351 
New  publications,  list  of,  II.  465 
Nottingham  election,  contest  at,  ll.  322 


O. 


October  the  30th,  the  Queen  declines  re- 
• ceiving  any  more  addresses  after,  II. 

360 

Opening  of  the  new  Parliament,  L.  37 
Ordnance  estimates,  L.  64 


P. 


Paisley,  threatened  insurrection  at,  L 20. 
Continued  agitation  at,  11.288.  Ra- 
dical address  circulated  at,  326.  Radi- 
cal meetings  and  disturbances,  ib.  Mi- 
litary practising,  ib.  Tranquillity  ap- 
parently restored,'  333 
Palmer,  Lord,  opposes  Lord  Castlereagh’s 
motion  for  adjournment  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  L 164 

Palmerston’s,  Lord,  reply  to  Colonel  Da- 
vies, on  the  military  expenditure,  L 61. 
Moves  the  army  estimates,  62 


Parker,  Mr,  and  Brown,  Sarah.  tfcl 
rible  murder  of,  II.  3 J 9 
Parliament,  meeting  of,  at  the  in 8: 
Geo.  IV.,  L 23-  King  s zaempg 
Votes  of  money  proposed  iu  lie 
of  Commons,  27.  Debate*  e. 
Passed,  30.  Serious  discussion  stJ 
House  of  Lords  on,  ib.  Lord  Las 
dale’s  motion,  3L  Motion  .un 
Gram  pound.  Sec.  32.  Debates,  m.\ 
Passed,  34.  Bill  against  Gijel-<:-i 
&c.,  opposed  in  the  House  of  Loet  i 
Disposed  of  by  adjournment.  35.  II 
solution  of  Parliament  by  corr.BE:  - 
ib.  Meeting  of  the  new.  He-eLs^i 
of  a Speaker  in  the  House  of  Cmeidj 
37.  Formal  opening,  3S. 
Speech,  ib.  Address  voted  in  the  Ext 
of  Lords,  46.  In  the  House  of  Car 
mons,  4L  Civil  list,  43  Mr  Hist 
motion,  ib.  Negatived,  44.  Jkfatic?  ^ 
specting  the  revenues  of  GibraJte  - 
Voted,  ib.  Motion  on  the  Adacrf: 
droits,  45.  Discussion  on,  ib.  Ssi 
tived,  52.  Question  of  the  dri  ts 
brought  fully  under  the  couskleni' 
of  the  House,  52-  Debate  gel.  » 
Agreed  to,  57.  Navy  estimate^  & 
Motion  for  inquiry  into  the  mua" 
expenditure,  ib.  Committee  of  soft*1. 
62.  Army  estimates,  ib.  Oitinc:' 
estimates,  64.  Budget,  with  wap  e‘ 
means,  65.  Debates  on,  69.  Metre 
respecting  the  Court  of  Extheq-* 
Scotland,  70.  Debates  on,  73  N<o- 
tived  by  only  a majority  of  12, 77.  Jf> 
tion  relative  to  agricultural  distress  ■ 
Debates  on,  ib.  Carried,  85. 
for  limitation  on,  ib.  Carried,  86. 
tion  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  a cob- 
mittee  of  inquiry  into  the  comroertt  d 
Great  Britain,  86.  Agreed  to,  93.  !&■ 
cussion  on,  in  the  House  of  Comnse 
ib.  Motion  for  repealing  the  taxca  i> 
reign  wool,  96.  Negatived,  ib.  Hv 
tion  for  the  disfranchisement  of  Grr- 
pound,  ib.  Debates,  ib.  Delayed,  — 
Alien  Bill,  ib.  Deba  tes  on,  103.  Cl*- 
ried,  105.  Leave  given  to  bring  a « 
bill  respecting  the  national  eduaa 
of  the  poor,  ib.  Motion  relative  to  'J 
Welsh  judicature,  110.  Lord  C «&' 
reagh’s  amendment,  112.  Amend®? 
carried,  ib.  King’s  message  respect: 
the  Queen,  119.  Green  Bag  laid  m & 
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•les  of  both  Houses,  120.  Motion 
a secret  committee  made  in  both 
tuses,  121.  Debates  on,  in  the  House 
Lords,  ib.  Carried,  123.  Queen's 
ninunication  to  the  House  of  Com- 
ma, 124.  Motion  for  a nominated 
nmittee,  125.  Animated  debate  on, 
R.  Delayed,  136.  Committee  Do- 
nated in  the  House  of  Lords,  136. 
r Wilberforce’s  motion  for  averting 
;.rliamentary  inquiry  into  the  charges 
ainst  the  Queen,  141.  Debates  on, 
^5,  Motion  carried,  154.  Resolution 
tlie  House  presented  to  the  Queen, 
id  rejected  by  her,  ib.  Queen's  peti- 
yn.  for  open  investigation,  156.  Mo- 
on respecting,  158.  Debate  on,  160. 
egatived,  162.  Motion  for  adjourn- 
iciit  in  the  House  of  Commons,  163. 
ar  ried,  166.  Report  of  the  secret  com- 
littee  of  the  Lords,  167.  Petition  of 
ic  Queen,  168.  Motion  on,  166.  Ne- 
atived,  ib.  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penal- 
ies,  ib.  Queen  protests  against  the 
rhole  proceedings,  172.  She  demands 
list  of  witnesses,  71.  Debates  on  the 
>ropriety  of  granting,  ib.  Committee 
ppointed  for  examining  precedents,  ib. 
leport  brought  up,  ib.  Lord  Erskine’s 
notion  negatived,  181.  Queen's  peti- 
ion  for  a specification  of  the  places 
vhere  the  criminal  acts  are  charged  to 
lave  been  committed,  ib.  Motion  re- 
flecting, ib.  Negatived,  183.  Motion 
n the  House  of  Commons  respecting  a 
iibel  against  the  Queen,  183.  Debates 
m,  ib.  Motion  withdrawn,  186.  Crowd- 
ed meeting  of  the  Peerage,  189.  Duke 
of  Leinster’s  motion,  ib.  Negatived,  ib. 
Debates  on  the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penal- 
ties, 190.  Queen’s  counsel  heard  against 
the  principle  of  the  bill,  192.  Lord 
King's  motion  against  the  bill,  199. 
Negatived,  ib.  Proceedings  against  the 
Queen  opened,  ib.  Case  for  the  prose- 
cution closed,  201.  Motions  respecting 
the  course  of  proceeding,  with  the  de- 
fence of  the  Queen,  203.  Case  for  the 
defence  opened,  205.  Closed,  212.  De- 
bates on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill, 
221.  Queen’s  protest,  231.  Commit- 
tee on  the  bill,  ib.  Debates  on  the  se- 
veral clauses  of,  ib.  Bill  thrown  out, 
236 

‘arliamentary  papers,  II.  381.  Revenue 
and  Expenditure  of  the  United  King- 


, dom  for  the  year  ending  5th  January, 
1820,  ib.  Great  Britain  distinguished 
from  Ireland,  382.  Heads  of  Expendi- 
ture, ib.  Report  on  agricultural  dis- 
tresses, 384.  Report  on  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  country,  392.  Second  re- 
port on  the  education  of  the  poor,  404. 
Report  on  the  criminal  laws,  497.  Ab- 
stract of  the  report  on  the  state  of  men- 
dicity in  the  metropolis,  415.  Report 
on  the  constitution  of  the  royal  burghs 
of  Scotland,  425 

Parnel,  Sir  IL,  motion  on  the  civil  list,  L 

42 

Perth,  letter  of  the  operative  weavers  be- 
longing to,  addressed  to  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Athol,  II.  239 
Plate,  meeting  for  regulating  the  sub- 
scriptions for  presenting  to  the  Queen 
a service  of,  353 

Poor,  the  national  education  of,  Mr 
Brougham’s  plan  for,  L 105 
Portobello,  five  persons  drowned  by  the 
upsetting  of  a boat  off,  II.  356 
Portsmouth,  election  of  a member  of  Par- 
liament for,  II.  323 

Portugal,  state  of  feeling  in,  289.  Revo- 
lutionary junta  formed  at  Oporto,  ib. 
The  march  of  the  army  to  Coimbra, 
290.  Attempts  of  the  regency  at  con- 
ciliation, ib.  Revolution  at  Lisbon,  ib. 
Union  of  the  Juntas,  291.  Marshal  Be- 
resford  arrives,  ib.  Is  not  allowed  to 
land,  ib.  Sails  for  England,  ib.  Dis- 
cussions, ib.  Arrangement,  292.  Elec- 
tions, ib. 

Preston,  election  contest  at,  II.  322 
Prices  of  shares  in  canals,  docks,  bridges, 
roads,  water- works,  insurances,  gas- 
lights, literary  institutions,  &c.  11.436 
Procession  to  Brandenburgh  House  to  ad- 
dress the  Queen,  357 
Prosecutions  and  miscellaneous  cases,  II. 
265 

Prussia.  Financial  embarrassments,  L 
313.  New  taxes,  ib.  Rigorous  mea- 
sures for  repressing  the  movements  of 
the  popular  party,  ib.  Free -mason 
lodges  shut,  ib.  Suppression  of  secret 
societies,  ib.  German  dress  prohibited, 

. ib.  Professor  Julm  still  in  confine- 
ment, ib. 

Q. 

Queen,  discussions  respecting  the,  in  the 
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House  of  Commons,  L 28.  Delicate  si- 
tuation of,  114.  Milan  commission, 
ib.  Resolution  of  ministers,  ib.  Ex- 
clusion of  her  name  from  the  Liturgy, 
ib.  Consequences  of,  ib.  She  sets  out 
for  England,  115.  Rapid  journey 
through  France,  ib.  Arrival  at-  St 
Omers,  ib.  Ministers  taken  by  sur- 
prise, ib.  Lord  Hutchinson's  mission 
to  avert  landing,  ib.  Accompanied  by 
Mr  Brougham,  116.  Their  arrival  at 
St  Omers,  ib.  Lord  Hutchiuson's  in- 
terview with  the  Queen,  ib.  Her  de- 
mand, ib.  I,ord  Hutchinson’s  letter, 
containing  the  proposal  of  ministers, 
ib.  Indignantly  rejected,  117.  Mr 
Brougham *8  counter  proposition,  ib. 
She  precipitately  proceeds  to  Calais,  ib. 
Lord  Hutchinson's  second  letter,  ib. 
Her  purpose  unchanged,  ib.  Sails  from 
Calais,  and  lands  at  Dover,  116.  Tri- 
umphal journey  from  Dover  to  London, 
ib.  Popular  enthusiasm  in  her  favour, 
1 19.  King's  message  to  Parliament,  ib. 
Green  bag,  containing  charges  against 
her,  120.  Correspondence  between  her 
and  Lord  Liverpool,  136.  Negodations 
for  settling  matters,  138.  Unsuccess- 
ful, 140.  Resolution  of  the  House  of 
Commons  presented  to  her,  154.  Re- 
jects it,  ib.  Her  petition  to  the  House 
of  Lords  for  on  open  trial,  156.  Re- 
port of  the  secret  committee  of  the 
Lords,  16L  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penal- 
ties against,  169.  She  protests  against 
the  whole  proceedings,  172.  Demands 
a list  of  witnesses,  177.  Is  denied,  181. 
Requests  a specification  of  the  places  in 
which  the  criminal  acts  are  charged  to 
have  been  committed,  181.  Not  grant- 
ed, 183.  Uninterrupted  transmission 
of  addresses  to,  186.  Character  of  her 
answers,  ib.  Inflammatory  letter  to 
the  King,  187.  Proceeds  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  189.  Trial  opened,  199. 
Emotion  at  the  appearance  of  Theo- 
dore Majocci,  199.  Evidence  against 
closed,  201.  Defence  opened,  205. 
Closed,  212.  Second  reading  of  the 
Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties,  230.  Her 
protest  against  the  bill,  and  declaration 
of  her  innocence,  23L.  Bill  thrown  out, 
236.  Unbounded  rejoicing  of  the  people, 
ib.  Detail  of  the  evidence  for  the  support 
of  the  bill,  II.  3 — 56.  Evidence  for 
the  defence,  56 — 104.  Particulars  con- 
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ceming  her  arrival  at  Geneva,  prevkna 

- to  her  landing  in  England,  -**39.  An- 
swer to  the  address  of  the  corporatira 
of  York,  346 ; to  the  address  fVam 
householders,  Westminster,  347.  Lie* 
of  addresses  to,  356  and  360.  Yisirad 
by  Prince  Leopold,  360.  Signifies  he 
intention  of  attending  divine  service  u 
St  Pauls,  364.  Gratifies  the  wards  Ms! 
parishes,  in  consenting  to  receive  ther 
addresses  in  large  bodies,  36* 

R. 

Radical  address  circulated  at  Paisley,  II. 

326 

Reading,  election  at,  II.  322 

Rebellion  in  various  parts  of  Scotland,  I. 
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Religious  intelligence,  II.  439.  Amour.: 
of  the  principal  religious  charities  fe 
the  year,  ih.  Union  of  the  two  branches 
of  tne  Scottish  Secession  Church,  ih. 
Proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  4-40.  The 
ecclesiastical  organization  of  the  differ- 
ent religious  denominations  in  Rusria. 
450.  Persecution  of  the  Christians  in 
China,  451 

Reports  and  notices,  II.  431 

Revolutionary  address  affixed  to  the  walls 
and  public  places,  Glasgow,  II.  324 

Rhine,  commission  for  removing  the  ob- 
structions to  the  free  navigation  of,  II. 
309 

Riccardo’s,  Mr,  speech  on  the  state  of  the 
corn  trade,  I.  83.  On  commerce,  95 

Road,  price?  of  shares  in,  II.  431 

Robinson,  Air,  his  speech  on  the  com 
laws,  L 81.  Reply  to  Mr  Baring  on 
commerce,  L 93 

Rnssell,  Lord  John,  his  speech  relative  to 
the  civil  list,  L 53.  Motion  for  dis- 
franchising the  borough  of  Gram  pound, 
96.  Speech  expounding  the  malversa- 
tions of,  97 

Russia.  Mutiny  among  a regiment  of  t hi 
Guards,  1>314.  Circumstances  of,  ih 
Jesuits  expelled  fVom  the  empire,  ib. 
Enfranchisement  of  the  Livonian  serfs. 
315.  Opening  of  the  Polish  Diet  by 
Alexander,  ib.  His  address,  ib.  Dis- 
cussions in  the  Diet,  ib.  Project  of 
the  criminal  code  rejected,  ib.  Alex* 
ander's  displeasure,  316 
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id,  the  murderer  of  Kotzebue,  execu- 
ion  of,  L Ml 

rlett’s,  Mr,  reply  to  Mr  Brougham,  in 
eference  to  Grampound,  L 34 
ts  Baron  of  Exchequer,  L 70 
ttish  administration,  active  measures 
f,  against  threatened  rebellion,  L 21 
eral  returns  relating  to  the  army,  both 
torse  and  foot,  II.  349 
ern,  King,  and  Co.  v . Drew,  or  the 
mperial  Insurance  Company,  II.  265. 
T erdict  for  the  plaintiffs,  273 

— v%  Phcenix  Insurance 

Company,  II.  273.  Verdict,  damages, 
279 

iftesbury,  Earl  of,  brings  up  the  re- 
>ort  of  the  committee  on  precedents 

[.  Ill 

elter  for  the  houseless,  a respectable 
neeting  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a, 
[1.289.  Resolutions,  291,  Utility  and 
benefit  of  the  institution,  ib. 

Ir.ey,  New  South  Wales,  thriving  state 
>f,  II.  Ml 
iking  fund,  L 61 

Idiers,  trial  of,  for  murder  at  Greenock, 
II.  260.  Verdict  of  guilty  found  against 
two,  viz.  Surrage  and  Dempsey,  264. 
Sentenced  to  be  executed,  ib. 
licitor-General,  defends  the  conduct fol*. 
lowed  in  the  case  of  General  Gourgaud, 
L 104.  Reply  to  the  Queen's  counsel, 
197.  Sums  up  the  evidence  against  the 
Queen,  199.  Replies  to  the  Queen's 
counsel,  220 

uthampton  election,  II.  323 
ain,  state  of  the  nation,  L 266.  State 
of  the  expeditionary  army  at  Cadiz, 
ib.  Constitution  proclaimed  in  various 
places,  268.  Riego's  arrival  at  Isla,  ib. 
Organization  of  the  troops,  ib.  Quiroga 
made  commander-in-chief,  ib.  Quiroga  s 
proclamation,  ib.  Address  to  the  King, 
ib.  To  the  Spanish  nation,  270.  Coun- 
ter movements  of  the  provincial  autho- 
rities, ib.  Flame  of  insurrection  breaks 
out  in  Galicia,  273.  Mina  appears  in 
Navarre,  ib.  Vacillating  measures  of 
the  King,  274.  Defection  of  the  Conde 
de  Abisbal,  275.  King  forced  to  accept 
the  constitution,  ib.  General  jubilee, 
278.  Massacre  at  Cadiz,  279.  Ante- 
revolutionary movements,  ib.  Meeting 
of  the  Cortes,  280.  Reports  of  the  mi- 
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nisters,  281.  Finances,  283.  Suppres- 
sion of  entails,  284.  Of  convents,  ib. 
Commercial  regulations,  286.  Esta- 
blishments for  education,  ib.  Exile  of 
Riego,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  army 
of  Cadiz,  ib.  Licence  of  the  clubs  re- 
pressed, 287.  .Agitated  state  of  the  king- 
dom,  288.  Prevalence  of  the  liberal 
party,  ib. 

St  Domingo,  revolution  in,  L 323.  Des- 
potic sway  of  Christophe,  ib.  Is  hated 
by  his  subjects,  324.  Shoots  himself 
ib.  Rejoicing  at,  ib.  Assassination  of 
his  son,  ib.  Triumphal  entry  of  Boyer 
into  Cape  Town,  325.  Proclamation 
of  the  Haytian  republic,  ib.  Moderate 
and  judicious  conduct  of  Boyer,  ib. 
Strand,  dreadful  fire  in,  II.  292 
Sumner,  Mr  IL,  motion  on  the  state  of 
the  agriculturists,  L 79 
Sussex,  election  at,  II.  323 
Sutton,  Sir  C.  M.,  re-elected  speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  I.  38 
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Taunton,  election  contest  at,  II.  323 
Thistlewood,  and  others,  plot  the  assassi- 
nation of  ministers,  L 17.  Detection, 
18.  Secured,  19.  Trial  of,  for  high 
treason,  II.  105.  Found  guilty,  124. 
Condemned,  131.  Reward  offered  for 
the  apprehension  of  Thistlewood  previ- 
ous to  his  trial,  314.  He  and  his  ac- 
complices executed,  334 
Tierney,  Mr,  his  speech  relative  to  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament,  L 26,  Re- 
specting the  Queen's  allowance,  &L 
Congratulates  the  House  of  Commons 
on  tneir  unanimity  in  addressing  his 
Majesty,  44.  Speech  on  the  civil  list, 
56.  Animated  speech  against  ministers, 
relative  to  the  Scottish  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, 76.  Speech  respecting  Gram- 
pound,  100.  Censures  the  conduct  of 
ministers  towards  the  Queen,  135.  Op- 
poses Lord  Castlereagh,  166 
Treason,  high,  true  bills  found  against 
twenty-two  persons  for,  L 20 
Trials,  state,  Thistlewood  and  his  com- 
panions, II,  105.  Hunt,  and  others, 
131.  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  154,  Sir 
Charles  Wolseley,  Bart.,  and  Joseph 
Harrison,  167.  Cartwright,  Wooler, 
and  others,  175.  William  Wilson, 
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Strathaveo,  224.  Scottish  insurgents, 
two  of  them  only  sentenced  to  die,  ib. 
Trial  for  libel,  238.  Davidson  on  Cleary, 
241.  For  on  Wright,  249 

— , Criminal,  Nesbett  for  murder, 

251.  Soldiers  for  murder,  260 
Turkey,  state  of  affairs  inr,  L 316.  War 
with  Ali  Pacha,  ib.  Its  progress,  311 


Williams,  Mr,  his  speech  on  opaia:: 
case  for  the  defence  of  the  Quet : 

208 

Wilmot's,  Mr,  speech  on  the  opes:  - 
Parliament,  L 40 
Wilson,  SirRobert,  opposes  the  Aiie 
I.  103 

Wilson,  William,  trial  of,  for  inp 
son,  II.  224.  Guilty,  236.  Sola 
to  die,  ib.  Execution  of,  353 
Wirtemberg,  meeting  of  the  States,  i 
310.  Mutual  confidence  bemes  a 
Prince  and  the  people,  ib.  Fans 
ib.  Adjournment  of  the  ChambtrU 
Reassembled,  ib.  Dissension  1 
States  prorogued,  311 
Wolseley,  Sir  Charles,  and  Hinisavi 
seph,  trial  of,  for  sedition,  [I.  IS 
Guilty,  174.  Imprisoned,  115 
Wood,  Colonel,  on  the  Welsh  jufar 
L 111 

Woolwich,  atrocious  murder  connzrj 
in  the  town  of,  II.  319 
Wortlev,  Mr  Stuart,  seconds  MrWLV 
force  s resolutions,  L 145.  Sqp* 
Lord  Castlereagh’s  motion  fcridjoa 
ment  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1# 
Wrottesley’s,  Mr,  speech  in  confutst:-! 
Colonel  Wood's,  relative  to  the  Vih 
judicature,  L 111 
Wynn,  Mr,  observations  of,  rehtin  i 
the  Welsh  Judges,  L 111 
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York's,  the  Archbishop  of,  speech  t?® 
the  divorce  clause  in  the  Bill  of 

v * against  the  Queen,  L 183*  and  Penalties,  L 231 

Wilberforce,  Mr,  approves  of  the  plan  for  York,  election  of  a member  of 
the  national  education  of  the  poor,  L ment,  II.  32L  Address  of  theorp1 

110.  Motions  for  averting  Parliament  ration  of,  to  the  Queen,  316 

tary  inquiry  into  the  charges  against  Yorkshire,  disturbances  in,  11.330 
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Warren,  Mr,  the  Chief  Justice  of  Chester, 
his  indignant  reply  to  Mr  Campbell,  L 
111 

Warren,  Thomas,  turnkey  of  Dumfries 
.jail,  inhumanly  murdered  by  David 
Haggart,  II.  359 

Warrender,  Sir  George,  produces  the  navy 
estimates,  L.  59 

Water-works,  prices  of  shares  in,  II.  483 

Welch  system  of  judicature,  proposed  abo- 
lition  of, '110 

Western,  Mr,  his  speech  on  agricultural 
distress,  L 82.  On  Lord  Castlereagh’s 
motion  fbr  delay  and  adjournment,  in 
reference  to  the  Queen,  164 

Westminster,  election  contest  of,  II.  321. 
Address  to  the  Queen,  347 
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